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GENERAL STATEMENTS 


WITNESSES 


HON. ROBERT T. STEVENS, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

GEN. MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES 
ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

CHARLES C. FINUCANE, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

LT. GEN. GEORGE H. DECKER, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, JR., DIRECTOR, PROGRAM AND 
BUDGET, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. BRYAN L. MILBURN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR RESERVE 
COMPONENTS, OFFICE, CHIEF OF STAFF 

BRIG. GEN. W. C. WESTMORELAND, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G—1 (MP) 


_Mr. Manon, Gentlemen, we will begin this morning the considera- 
tion of the budget of the Department of the Army. 

We have across the table from us Mr. Stevens, the Secretary, and 
General Ridgway, the Chief of Staff, and other officials from the De- 
partment of the Army, including the Under Secretary. 

Gentlemen, we welcome you before the committee. We probably 
will want to spend 2 or 3 days discussing with you the overall aspects 
of the 1956 military budget as it refers to the Army. 

Our committee is larger this year. We have 15 members and it takes 
a little more time. Since we are called upon to handle the appropria- 
tion bill it is important we know as much about the problem as we 
can, 

All of you know that at a later date a panel of this subcommittee 
will have quite extended hearings on the minute details of the budget. 
At that time the Secretary and his staff will be before the panel also. 
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Mr. Secretary, do you have a statement that you wish to present to 
the committee ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Manon. We will undertake to let you proceed with your state- 
ment without asking any questions in order that you may give your 
whole statement, and then we will ask you to yield for questions. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Secretary Srrvens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I welcome the opportunity once again of being before the com- 
mittee, and I hope this statement will give you some of the things that 
you are really interested in. 

In presenting the Army’s monetary requirements for fiscal year 
1956 I will confine my remarks to some of the major considerations 
against which these requirements should be evaluated. General 
Ridgway will present the military and operational aspects of our 
program. General Lawton will present the specific amounts needed 
under the various appropriations at a subsequent hearing. 

In his remarks before this committee last week, Secretary Wilson 
ably outlined the international situation as it affects the military pro- 
grams. He also outlined the military policies of the Department of | 
Defense as they relate to the problem of providing forces adequate | 
tor our Nation’s security. I need not elaborate on these statements. | 


INTEGRATED DEFENSE TEAM 


In carrying out these policies I look upon the Army as one vital | 
element of an integrated defense team—a team composed of Army, © 
Naval, Marine, and Air Forces. The Army’s role is part of a con- 7 
solidated, balanced effort which has been determined as both neces- 
sary and sufficient to meet the country’s anticipated defense needs. © 
Factors which were taken into account in arriving at these forces are — 
set forth in the President’s letter to Secretary Wilson on January 
5,1955. Briefly stated these are: 

Placing “growing reliance upon the forces now being built and 
strengthened in many areas of the free world” to meet local aggression. 

Tailoring “the number of active troops to be maintained in view | 
of the practical considerations limiting rapid deployment of large | 
military forces from the continental United States immediately on | 
the outbreak of war.” 

“Improving our reserve programs,” as they will “help greatly—in 
fact might prove the decisive margin—during the initial period fol- | 
lowing a possible future attack.” a 

“Design our forces so as to assure steadily increasing efficiency, in 
step with scientific advances,” with sufficient “stability” not to be “ma- | 
terially disturbed by every propaganda effort of unfriendly nations.” | 

Stabilize defense demands upon the national economy and main- 
tain them at level required for the “minimum defensive structure that 
should be supported y the Nation.” | 

Changes in the world situation will require continuous surveillance 
of our integrated force plans and frequent adjustments within and 
between the services. Since these adjustments will involve both ques- | 
tions of structure as well as mission, it is difficult to predict what the 
composition of our total force or our individual service forces should 9 
be at any particular future time. The force levels for the Army which 
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have been presented to you by Secretary Wilson therefore represent 
the considered part that the Army will take in the gearing of our 
united and integrated defense efforts to what might be termed the 
“Jong pull” concept. 


MILITARY STRENGTH 


To carry out its part in this effort, the Army is using for planning 
purposes a military strength of 1,102,000 for June 30, 1955, and a 
target end strength of 1,027,000 for June 30, 1956. As of December 31, 
1954, the Army had a strength of 1,326,000 men. In speaking of a 
target end strength of 1,027,000 for June 30, 1956, we are speaking 
about a point in time 17 months hence. 


ALLIED MILITARY STRENGTH 


In furtherance of international defense objectives, the United States 
is taking into account the allied indigenous forces now being built and 
strengthened in many areas of the free world. We are contributing 
materially toward this objective through our military assistance pro- 

rams. 

" It is anticipated that one of the significant undertakings of the Army 
during fiscal year 1956 will be the assistance rendered in reconstituting 
of the ground forces of Western Germany under the MDA Program. 
We regard this activity as particularly urgent in order that the Ger- 
man ground-force strength can be included in the forces required to 
guarantee the territorial security of Western Europe. We now have 
at Bonn, Germany, a section of EUCOM Headquarters known as the 
Advance Planning Group. This Group is working in close coordina- 
tion with the German authorities. 


DEFENSE OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


The Army plays a vital role in the defense of the continental United 
States by maintaining a strategic reserve and specifically by furnishing 
one division as its contribution to Western Hemisphere Defense 
ground forces and contributing to the jointly planned air defense. As 
part of this AA defense, the Army is steadily increasing the number 
of its Nike battalions. Although, in selecting Nike sites primary em- 
phasis must be placed upon the tactical requirements for protection of 
vital locations, every effort is made to avoid the disruption of civilian 
community activities. 

The National Guard AA on-site program, an integrated part of our 
continental AA defense, is now about to enter its second year of imple- 
mentation. Equipment of National Guard units assigned an on-site 
mission is permanently employed at tactical defense positions and 
maintained by a small contingent of National Guard personnel. These 
personnel will report to the sites from their homes or places of business 
upon warning of an impending attack. 


INCREASED IMPORTANCE OF RESERVE FORCES (NEW RESERVE PLAN ) 


To meet the demands of a limited war and to fulfill the requirements 
of a global conflict, an adequate, highly trained active Army, ready 
for instant action, must be backed up by fully organized, trained and 
equipped reserve forces. Such reserve forces must be designed to aug- 
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ment the active Army, since active forces in being permit the only 
means of immediate countermeasures in the event of aggression. 

It is not enough to have a reserve of trained individuals. If general 
war should come in the future, time will not be available to organize 
and train the required reserve units after D-day. Reserve forces of 
sufficient size to reinforce adequately the eng ee must be or- 
ganized, equipped and brought to the highest possible level of training 
in advance to allow for their expeditious deployment after a minimun 
of training subsequent to mobilization. 

The estimates now before the committee contain funds for the con- 
struction of additional armories and supporting facilities for the Na- 
tional Guard and for the Army Reserve; these additional facilities 
are needed for the current reserve plan and will be included as a neces- 
sary part of the new national reserve plan. 


MANPOWER 


In the utilization of our military personnel we are continuing a 
positive program to increase the proportion in operating forces (that 
is to say, combat forces and their integral supporting elements) as 
compared to those engaged in support type duties. Increases are 
being accomplished through more effective utilization of personnel, 
increasing use of civilians, and reductions of transient and training 
personnel as a result of unit rotation and other measures. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT LEVELS 


The level of civilian employment in the Army is continuing to de- 
crease in direct support of the Army Establishment. We entered 
fiscal year 1955 with slightly more than 495,000 civilians on the De- 
partment of Army rolls. By the end of this fiscal year we expect that 
this number will be reduced to approximately 455,000. For fiscal 
year 1956 we plan a further reduction and expect to reach a civilian 
employment level of approximately 438,000 by June 30, 1956. This 
end strength includes civilians to be absorbed on the rolls during the | 
current fiscal year in Operation Teammate to release approximately 
12,000 military personnel from administrative type duties to combat 
units. 

I think it noteworthy that during the period January 1953 to No- 
vember 1954, the number of civilians employed by the Army was re- 
duced by a total of 159,612. We estimate this is over half of the total 
Federal employee reduction as reported by the Civil Service Com- 
mission for this period. 


UTILIZATION OF INSTALLATIONS 


The installations program of the Army places major emphasis on 
the efficient utilization of the Army’s physical plant. When pro- 
gramed reductions become necessary we reevaluate the space available 
in view of changing Army strength and scope of activities to be con- 
ducted at individual stations. Selection of installations for this pur- 
pose is based on extensive studies covering existing construction at the 
installation, assigned mission of the installation, training require- 
ments, cost considerations, geographical location, climatic conditions, 
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availability of family housing on and off post to support the installa- 
tion, and impact on the civilian communities. 

During my 2 years as Secretary of the Army I have visited the 
Army’s installations extensively. The lack of funds to maintain facil- 
ities adequately and the existence of substandard living quarters for 
troops affect the morale of the men and the attractiveness of the serv- 
ice. I have been greatly concerned to note the number of examples 
where such conditions exist in our Army today. By reprograming in 
other areas and by effecting savings, we have been able to make enough 
funds available in the current fiscal year to retard deterioration to 
some extent and to make a good start on a program of improving 
troop living quarters planned for indefinite use. However, funds 
made available to Army areas in the United States for this program 
are only a beginning of a most desirable objective. The funds con- 
tained in our estimate for fiscal year 1956 will permit approximately 
the same level of maintenance attained in fiscal year 1955. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In our research and development program for fiscal year 1956 we 
plan to obligate about $367 million. ‘This compares with $353 million 
for fiscal year 1955. This indicates that even though we are reducing 
in other areas we are maintaining the research and development pro- 
cram to make our forces more effective. We have, however, not lost 
sight of the fact that the Army must be prepared to participate in sit- 
uations of less than a global war, when nuclear weapons may not be 
used. We must remain ready to fight either kind of war. 

If war is forced upon us, we must counter the enemy’s effort and 
ultimately fight on the ground to arrive at a decision. This effort 
will be in conjunction with our sister services, the Navy, the Air Force, 
and the Marines. Our research and development effort has as one 
of its primary objectives, providing the ground soldier with the best 
equipment and weapons available—weapons and equipment which 
industry can produce, and which, in effectiveness, will partially com- 
pensate for the numerical superiority in manpower that our potential 
enemy enjoys. 

We are constantly striving to improve the weapons contributed by 
the Army to the antiaircraft defense of the United States. High 
priority problems in this field remaining to be solved are improve- 
ments in defense against low level air attacks, a defense against cer- 
tain types of guided missiles, and extension of the range and destruc- 
tion capability of our own missiles. e 

The advent of new weapons as well as other technological advances 
are causing significant changes in methods of fighting. These changes 
Impose grave and urgent requirements on our research and develop- 
ment program. 

_I cannot emphasize too strongly the continuing requirement for a 
vigorous research and development program if we are to maintain our 
ability to field an Army equipped to fight and inevitably win a war 
In this atomic age. t 

MATERIEL INVENTORIES 


With the end of the Korean war, the Army took steps to reduce its 
accrual of inventories and stretch production out into the future, in 
accordance with the strategic concept of a long period of uneasy peace, 
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Emphasis was placed on (1) reduction in soft goods inventories 
through disposal of excesses and consumption without replacement, 
and (2) buildup at a slower rate of hard goods mobilization reserves. 
These adjustments in our program are being made in an orderly man- 
ner and at minimum cost. 

As a result, we were able to support the fiscal year 1955 procure- 
ment and production program with funds available from prior years 
without asking the Congress for new obligational authority. 

In fiscal year 1956, the Army’s hard goods procurement program 
will again be supported by use of funds carried over from prior years 
plus reimbursements which will be generated by sales to the other 
military services and foreign aid. Again no new obligational authority 
is being requested for procurement and production in fiscal year 1956. 


MOBILIZATION PRODUCTION BASE 


The Army’s program for the establishment of the production base 
provides for an orderly increase in readiness of new capacity each 
year. 

The Army must have a production base consisting of a combination 
of Government-owned and privately owned industrial plants and 
equipment. Required capacity of the base is being reexamined by a 
careful analysis of the requirements for major combat items to deter- 
mine the most practical method of achieving readiness. 

The Army-owned portion of the existing production base, consisting 
of both industrial equipment held in reserve for wartime use by private 
industry and some complete industrial plans, and including machine 
tool inventory, has a value of about $7 billion. It is needed for the 
manufacture of war goods not normally produced by civilian industry 
in this country. This is a large Government investment, but is only 
a small portion of the plant and equipment which private industry | 
will contribute to wartime production. The Army’s reserve of tools | 
and equipment is earmarked for the production of individual items, | 
and, in most cases, for assignment to designated private facilities. : 

In planning for mobilization production, it is Army policy to depend 
upon the capabilities of private industry for conversion to war pro- 
duction whenever necessary. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


In the field of military public works construction fund requirements 
await action on proposed authorizing legislation. The President will 
submit a request later for the appropriation for military construction. 

Of the amount to be requested for military construction, nearly half 
is for continuation of construction of facilities in support of Nike 
installations both in the continental United States and in overseas 
areas. Our program provides for an increment of permanent troop 
and bachelor officer housing to improve the living conditions of mili- 
tary personnel. This part of our military construction program 1s 
most essential. Some of our troops at many posts such as Fort Ben- 
ning, Fort Bliss, Fort Ord, Fort Hood, Fort Jackson and Camp Chaf- 
fee are living in barracks constructed during World War II which 
have long passed a useful life span. With respect to family quarters 
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for our troops and in the ultimate interest of the United States, it is 
my considered opinion that Government-owned housing is best from 
the standpoint of the soldier as well as from the standpoint of the 
taxpayer. en 

The program includes an increment of religious, welfare, and mo- 
rale facilities to improve living conditions of military personnel and 
their dependents. These defense, housing, and support facilities are 
an expression of the specific objectives of the President as stated in 
his budget message. Additionally, the public-works program pro- 
vides for minimum land acquisition in Okinawa, and for operational, 
maintenance, and research and development facilities. 


ORGANIZATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 


In keeping with the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 6, the 

Army is now organized so as to provide clearer lines of accountability. 
The realinement is designed to strengthen and improve the organiza- 
tion of the Department of the Army for the execution of the national 
security mission assigned to the Army and will help provide for 
greater effectiveness and the attainment of economics. 
- Without the leadership of General Ridgway, our distinguished 
Chief of Staff, the reorganization of the Army would never have pro- 
gressed as far as it now has, and he and I are working hand in hand 
to provide more efficient business and military training of the Army. 
Our new organization provides for an Under Secretary as the prin- 
cipal civilian executive who serves as an immediate deputy, acting on 
all matters in the absence of the Secretary, as an alter ego, and shar- 
ing with him the responsibility for overall general management of the 
Army Establishment. 

We now have four Assistant Secretaries. They are assigned to the 
fields of: Manpower and Reserve Forces; Financial Management ; 
Logistics and Research and Development; and Civil-Military Affairs. 

The first three provide civilian executive assistants for control over 
the functional fields of personnel, money and materiel. The Assistant 
Secretary for Civil-Military Affairs handles the Army’s activities in 
the politico-military-economic field. ‘These are of increased impor- 
tance because of the worldwide aspects of the cold war and the con- 
tinuing tension between the western and Communist powers. 

Within the military sphere of the Department, two major actions 
have been taken to clarify lines of responsibility and to improve 
control, 

First, a Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics has been designated to 
set apart and integrate control of industrial and commercial-type ac- 
tivities essential to support of the combat forces. He directs and con- 
trols the Technical Services and exercises staff supervision over whole- 
sale-level logistic activities. We are further sebhiltne to develop more 
Army officers with broad experience in procurement, distribution, and 
other logistic services, thus forming a nucleus for rapid expansion in 
the event of a major war. The Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics 
has been given control of his personnel. In other words, we have not 
only given the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics the responsibility 
for doing the logistics job but also have given him command of per- 
sonnel to accomplish his mission. 
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NEW OBLIGATLONAL AUTHORITY 


Second, the six continental armies and the Military District of Wash- 
ington have been grouped under a Continental Army Command, which 
replaces Army Field Forces. This centralizes control and direction of 
the activities of the continental armies. It particularly pertains to the 
guidance of training, development of tactical doctrines and the user- 
testing of weapons and equipment. As the program progresses bulk 
allocation of funds will be made to the continental army commander 
who will be held responsible and accountable for the funds so allocated. 

To carry out our planned programs and to support the forces which 
I have outlined will require the obligation of funds in the amount of 
approximately $9.2 billion during fiscal year 1956. This amount will 
be met by $7.3 billion of new funds which we are requesting at this 
time and by the application of prior year funds which will remain 
available for use. Our request for $7.3 billion in new appropriations 
is $330 million less than the amount appropriated for the current year 
and $5.6 billion less than that appropriated for fiscal year 1954. De- 
tailed justifications which will be submitted at a later date will include 
some increase in these amounts as they are associated with the 25,000 
personnel increase recently authorized. 

At this point, I would like to extend Secretary Wilson’s remarks 
with respect to $3 billion of required financing of proposed new legis- 
lation. The Department of the Army will make available one half of 
this amount, or actually $1.5 billion. We will do this first through 
savings in the amount of $700 million generated through the liquida- 
tion of inventory resulting from improved inventory controls under 


our financial management program. The remaining $800 million 
offered by the Army is being released from funds appropriated to the 
Army for procurement and production, and which now, due to a 
reappraisal of our materiel programs we are able to release to meet 
higher priority requirements. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


With espect to the financial picture, from fiscal year 1953 through 
1956, Army appropriations for expenditure purposes have decreased 
from $13.2 billion to our present request for $7.3 billion. In this 
same period annual expenditures of the Army have been reduced from 
$16.3 billion to an estimated $8.9 billion—a decrease of $7.4 billion. 
Annual expenditures of the Department of Defense as a whole have 
dropped from $43.6 billion to an estimated $34.8 billion—a drop of 
$8.8 billion. Thus over 80 percent of the reduction in the Department 
of Defense annual expenditure rate has been contributed by the De- 
partment of the Army. Since the Department of Defense represents 
roughly two-thirds of the total United States Government expendi- 
tures it becomes clear where the major savings have been achieved. 


[Billions of dollars] 


Army appro-| Army ex- | DOD ex- 


Fiscal year priations | penditures penditures 
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| believe that a considerable part of these reductions has resulted 
from our efforts in the area of financial management. We are carry- 
ing out an organized plan aimed at keeping the Army as strong 
as possible within the funds and resources provided, at the same time 
assuring maximum utilization of those resources. 

Among the major elements of this plan, is the simplification of our 
budget estimating process. We have introduced considerable changes 
and integration in our complicated accounting procedures. We have 
instituted better inventory and procurement controls and are extend- 
ing local procurement and use of open-end and call-type contracts. 
We are also endeavoring to simplify our funding procedures to pro- 
vide local installation commanders a degree of flexibility in the use 
of funds more commensurate with their operational and command 
responsibilities. And we are making considerable progress in the 
utilization of commercial in lieu of military-operated facilities. 


ATTRACTIVENESS OF SERVICE CAREER 


Before closing I should like to highlight a problem which we in the 
Army and you gentlemen of the Congress are tackling together. It 
is the important task of creating and maintaining a truly attractive 
career for our military personnel. While our combined efforts in this 
direction are showing some promising results, much remains to be 
done to continue the advances we have made thus far. Last year 
the Congress wisely enacted legislation to provide an increased reen- 
listment bonus, to provide more adequate family housing and to per- 
mit personnel on active duty to obtain home loans by enacting the 
National Housing Act. 

Within our own capability we have taken certain actions aimed at 
making the military career more attractive. We are achieving greater 
stability in assignments and are proud of our new unit rotation plan. 
This plan called Operation Gyroscope is considered to be one of the 
most significant developments in Army personnel policy in modern 
times. It is designed eventually to increase the combat effectiveness 
of our units, to increase unit esprit and to enhance the morale of the 
individual. 

Among the vitally important actions which I hope can be accom- 
plished in the near future is the enactment of the Career Incentive 
Act, a legislative proposal designed to eliminate some of the inequities 
which plague the career serviceman. It provides for a selective pay 
raise for career members, it increases hazardous duty pay, it increases 
per diem allowances, and it provides a long-overdue dislocation allow- 
ance. 

The other service Secretaries feel as strongly as I do about the need 
for this legislation. I feel that it is vital to our national security, 
and to the proper discharge of a grateful Nation’s obligation to those 
who serve in the Armed Forces. 

That finishes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, you have made a very interesting and 
excellent statement. 

It seems to me, gentlemen of the committee, we would be in a better 
position to get the overall picture if we had, prior to questioning the 
Secretary, the statement from General Ridgway. 

Do you have a prepared statement, General Ridgway ? 
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General Riweway. I have both a classified and unclassified statement. 
The classified statement is in considerably more detail, and I would 
suggest for consideration of the committee, to save the time lost in 
repetition, that the unclassified statement, which is already in the 
committee’s hands, be omitted and I be authorized to proceed direct 
with the classiffied statement. 

Mr. Miter. Am I correct in my understanding that the general’s 
statement which he will now give will include both the classified and 
the unclassified information and as we get the classified statement, 
the unclassified statement is surplusage. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF Or SrArr, UNrrep Srates ARMY 


General Rmweway. That is right. 

The unclassified one may be released to the public, in the discretion 
of the committee. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

General Rineway. It is hardly necessary for me to tell you that it 
is always a real personal pleasure, as well as a real honor, to appear 
before this committee. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Riweway. Against the background of the importance of 
the Army to our national security, the Army budget for fiscal year 
1956 has been drawn up with the specific objective of achieving maxi- 
mum combat capability consistant with established policies. Inevi- 
tably, every Army budget formulated in a year when active combat 
is not in progress, is based on national policy decisions and a balance 
between commitments and resources made available. 

The mission of the Army is expressed in the National Security Act 
of 1947. That act states that the United States Army— 
shall be organized, trained, and equipped primarily for prompt and sustained 
combat incident to operations on land. It shall be responsible for the preparation 
of land forces necessary for the effective prosecution of war, except as otherwise 
assigned and, in accordance with integrated joint mobilization plans, for the 
expansion of peacetime components of the Army to meet the needs of war. 

With this mission uppermost in mind, and recognizing the implica- 
tions of the prevailing atmosphere of evolutionary change in weapons 
systems, tactics, and organization, the Army will continue its proud 
tradition of service to our Nation. 

In discussing the Army, I must speak at times in terms of divisions 
in order to provide a yardstick with which to measure our Army’s 
strength. Of course, divisions alone do not represent the total of our 
combat units. Furthermore, such finite factors in themselves do not 
constitute a complete picture of the Army. They provide no indica- 
tion of the vital elements of morale, leadership, and dedication which 
must be included in any evaluation of the Army’s ultimate effective- 
ness. That effectiveness can be judged by only one criterion—success 
in battle. 

CURRENT WORLD SITUATION 


In order to provide a backdrop against which the Army’s problem 
can be viewed, I shall briefly analyze the essential military factors in 
the world today. 
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The United States and its free-world allies are faced by formidable 
communist military forces. Of these, ground forces constitute a sig- 
nificant element. The Army is fully cognizant of the threat posed by 
Communist armies in being, and it contiually maintains estimates of 
their strength and capability. 

The Communists’ major ground striking force, the Soviet Army, is 
kept in an excellent overall state of combat readiness. During the 
past year this army’s training opens favorably with that of pre- 
vious years and was supplemented by atomic warfare training. The 
Soviet Army is continuing its program of modernization and re- 
equipment, thereby providing substantial improvement in its mobility, 
firepower, and combat readiness. It is the most powerful land com- 
bat force in being today, and it is equipped and disposed to under- 
take a major war with little warning. 

Aided by the U. S. S. R., the other Communist bloc armies in 
Europe and Asia are also undergoing modernization programs. 
Although their rate of progress is much slower than that of the Soviet 
Army, they are gradually being molded into effective modern forces. 

(Discussion off the record) 

In accordance with currently approved military doctrine, the Army 
carries out its missions, with their ancillary functions or tasks, as 
follows: 

The Army exists for one ultimate purpose—success in battle, vic- 
tory in war. The Army is organized, trained, and equipped for 
prompt and sustained combat operations on land. The two major 
missions of these operations are to defeat enemy land forces, and to 
seize, occupy, and defend land areas. However, in order that the 
Army may accomplish them successfully, it must perform many re- 
lated functions or tasks, among which are the following: 

(1) Formulating doctrines and procedures for the organization, 
equipping, training, and employment of forces operating on land, at 
division level and above. 

(2) Providing forces, as required, to aid in the defense of the 
United States against air attack. This includes the function of 
organizing, training and equipping Army antiaircraft units. 

(3) Providing forces for the occupation of territories abroad and 
the initial ectablichment of military government pending transfer of 
this responsibility to other authority. 

(4) Maintaining an organization capable of providing itself with 
adequate, timely, and reliable intelligence on all matters affecting its 
assigned functions. 

(5) Providing support, as directed by higher authority, for the 
administration and operation of the Panama Canal, for river and 
harbor projects in the United States, its territories, and possessions, 
and for certain other civil activities prescribed by law. 

Another Army function, which involves close coordination with all 
the other services, consists of organizing, training, and equipping 
Army forces for joint amphibious and airborne operations. This 
function includes the tasks of developing tactics, techniques, and 
equipment of interest to the Army for amphibious operations, and of 
developing (in coordination with the Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps) doctrines, procedures, and equipment used by both Army and 
Marine forces in joint airborne operations. 
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Pertinent to a consideration of the missions 1 have just gone over, 
and to the manner of their accomplishment, is the basic principle 
that responsibility for assigning a mission includes equal responsi- 
bility for providing reasonable means for its accomplishment. 

As I have said, missions derive from commitments. 

From its portion of the national commitments the Army derives 
its missions. These are: 

In the Fay East: As a primary mission, to contribute toward main- 
tenance of the security of Japan and Okinawa; as a secondary mis- 
sion, in concert with the United States allies, to provide forces to 
deter further aggression in Korea; in addition, to provide certain 
logistic support for other United States and United Nations armed 
forces in the Far East; and to assist, advise, and support development 
of the Republic of Korea Army and the Japanese Self Defense Force; 

In Europe: To contribute to collective security, and to assist in de- 
fending Western Europe, including Iceland. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

In the Western Hemisphere: To secure Alaska and the Caribbean, 
contribute to the air defense of the United States by providing anti- 
aircraft units for such defense, maintain our Strategic or General 
Reserve of active forces, our reserve structure of the civilian compo- 
nents, and our mobilization base. 

The Army’s structure is built to carry out these missions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Army has certain general responsibilities not associated with 
the geographical locations which I mentioned earlier. Because the 
Army’s peacetime capability is not designed to meet sudden demands 
of large-scale hostilities, steps must be taken to maintain an adequate 
mobilization base which can be expanded rapidly to provide the forces 
required. The Army has a continuing responsibility to develop and 
provide its units with weapons and equipment of improved design 
which take advantage of scientific and technological advances. 

Another important responsibility is the conduct of intelligence 
activities. The Army must maintain an adequate intelligence sys- 
tem to provide information concerning Soviet bloc military capa- 
bilities and trends. 

Still another important Army responsibility is participation in 
military missions and military assistance groups. In 45 foreign 
countries the Army assists in implementing the national policy of 
placing maximum reliance on allied indigenous forces to combat com- 
munist aggression. 

And finally, the Army has the responsibility for conducting the 
civil administration of the Ryukyus Islands and civil-affairs opera- 
tions in some unified commands. 















































STRENGTHS AND FORCES 


In view of the magnitude and scope of the missions which are being 
performed by the Army, and in spite of the reductions in strength 
which are being effected, the Army continues to take every possible 
measure to maintain the maximum combat potential with the forces 
available. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Our research and developnient program supports the Army’s stra- 
tegic and tactical objectives. Research and development objectives, 
hoth short. and long-term, are designed to overcome our materiel 
shortcomings, to exploit our technological strengths, and to provide 
weapons to help compensate for our prospective enemy's superiority 
in numbers. 

In the field of land combat we have made substantial progress, but 
much remains to be done in this atomic era of long-range aircraft and 
missiles. Steps are being taken to increase our target acquisition 
means so they are commensurate with our ability to strike telling 
blows. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

In the guided missile field, work is progressing on an improved 
surface-to-air missile which, if successful, will contribute much to our 
low altitude defense. Progress is also being made on a greatly im- 
proved tactical support missile which has highly significant logistic 
and operational advantages over the currently available model. Work 
is continuing on a longer range missile which will allow maximum 
exploitation of available destructive effect in new and improved war- 
heads. 

With respect to tanks, continuing stress is being placed on the im- 
provement of defense capabilities of armor plate, the reduction of 
weight and size of tanks, and the increase of range by reduced fuel - 
consumption. 

In addition, steps are being taken to increase gun killing-power and 
to explore new principles of reducing expensive fire control equipment 
requirements, without sacrifices in first-round hit probability. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Then there is a fine example of a reduction of almost 19 percent in 
time devoted to bringing raw recuits up to acceptable proficiency level 
in rifle marksmanship, a result achieved by our research in human 
reactions, 

These are typical items, mentioned to inform you of our objectives 
in research and development and acquaint you with current problems. 
I cannot emphasize too strongly the continuing requirement for a for- 
ward looking, aggressive research and development program in order 
that the Army may maintain the technological superiority so impor- 
tant in this era of nuclear warfare. 


COMBAT DEVELOPMENTS 


The increased weapons capabilities which exist today have dictated 
the development of revised tactics and combat organization. The 
Army is, in fact, engaged in a program of intensive studies and field 
tests to determine the changes which our basic doctrine may require. 
_In order to minimize the effectiveness of enemy use of mass destruc- 
tion weapons against our forces, dispersion must be a dominant con- 
sideration in our tactics and organization. It must be dispersion both 
laterally and in depth. We must be capable of rapidly concentrating 


g our dispersed forces, of striking hard, and of rapidly dispersing again. 


1s necessity places a premium upon the development of ever im- 
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proved communications and mobility, as well as ever finer leadership 
in junior officers and noncommissioned officers, which in turn means 
higher caliber personnel. Such mobility will combine rapid physical 
movement with a flexible weapons system, and thus permit the neces- 
sary concentration of mass and firepower. 

The foregoing likewise gives you an idea of why we continue to 
predict that future war with new weapons may well require more, 
rather than fewer men, in ground operations. 


MATERIEL AND MOBILIZATION BASE 


A vital element of our military readiness is found in our available 
stock of materiel and in our industrial mobilization base. 

The objectives of the Army’s materiel program for fiscal year 1956 
are based upon the concept of a relatively long period of insecure 
peace with no assumed fixed date of maximum danger. Attainment 
of maximum effectiveness of our fighting forces is being stressed 
through acceleration of the availability from production of those 
modern weapons and items of equipment now under development 
which are expected to achieve bold advances in military capability. 
At the same time, we shall continue to maintain an operating pro- 
duction base, somewhat smaller than that currently in existence, for 
the conventional critical military items. As technological improve- 
. ment occurs, we shall continue production planning and design mod- 
ernization for other items. 

The modernization program must be accommodated within the lim- 
its of funds expected to become available for hard goods procurement. 
This level will permit only small increases in our mobilization reserve 


stocks and will ge for replacement of existing stocks on a cycle 
y 


of approximately 15 years. During this time we shall phase new 
weapons into the supply system in an orderly manner as the old are 
consumed or become obsolete. 

As a result of the fiscal year 1956 program, together with those of 
prior years, the Army will be able to equip and maintain the peace- 
time forces fully, both active and Reserve, with the best equipment 
available from production. 

Discussion off the record. ) 

ur plans to continue expanding the capacity and improving the 
readiness of industrial plants and facilities for planned wartime pro- 
duction contemplate maximum use of private industry before invest- 
ing Government funds in plants or tools. Our ultimate objective is 
to build up a material production capacity which, in combination 
with reserve stocks, will meet the mobilization requirements of the 
Army in the most effective and economical manner. 

As the active base is reduced, the storage, maintenance, and preser- 
vation of our investment in industrial facilities and production equip- 
ment requires increased attention and funds. Where feasible, produc- 
tion equipment is stored at or near the using plant and is maintained 
by the planned mobilization producer to assure rapid reactivation. 
Planned mobilization producers are also maintaining by contract the 
majority of standby Government-owned industrial facilities. 

The rehabilitation and modernization of older facilities, together 
with industrial engineering studies to reduce the time required to 
reach full production, will have a major effect in increasing readiness 
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and reducing the requirements for reserve stocks. In the coming year 
the Army plans to expand the base for those items in the most critical 
readiness position. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESERVE FORCES 


The Reserve forces of the Army are maintained to provide trained 
units and qualified individuals in time of war or national emergency 
in order to meet initial mobilization requirements. They are necessary 
to cover the inherent delay in carrying out full mobilization—to fill 
the gap between the deployment of the active Army on and after the 
beginning of mobilization and the time when the organization, train- 
ing, equipping, and deployment of new, additional forces have been 
on 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The structure of the National Guard and Army Reserve for fiscal 
year 1956 will form the framework for the buildup of our required 
Reserves as envisaged in the national Reserve plan. This plan is a 
subject of separate legislative action. The Army Reserve forces plan, 
which is designed to implement the national Reserve plan, provides 
for an up-to-date ready Reserve unit structure of the type and size 
necessary to meet mobilization requirements. The current voluntary 
Reserve program has not been successful in attracting the number of 
trained personnel necessary to organize and maintain all such units 
at full, effective strengths. The Army’s plan anticipates, therefore, 
a flow of trained manpower into the Reserve forces units and a real- 
istically enforceable obligation for such personnel to participate. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CAREER ATTRACTIVENESS 


During the past year we have taken many steps to enhance the qual- 
ity of Regular Army personnel. 

I believe that in order to attract and hold competent young men, 
the combination of emoluments, security, and prestige attaching to a 
military career must not compare too unfavorably with those which 
obtain in civilian life. Gains have been made in this area. The enact- 
ment of the National Housing Act which permits service personnel to 
obtain home loans while continuing on active duty and the survivors 
benefit law are examples of positive action. Still needed, among other 
things, is some increase in military pay, established on a selective basis, 
which gives recognition to the professional military man and to those 
acquiring special skills. This increase should reduce the present wide 
gulf between the serviceman’s compensation and the incentives offered 
by private industry and would assist in attracting able men to a mili- 
tary career as well as retaining them in the service. 

Another step which the Army has recently implemented to increase 
the attractiveness of military service is Operation Gyroscope. Under 
this plan, divisions and smaller combat units in the continental United 
States will periodically relieve and replace like units in overseas thea- 
ters. In accomplishing its objectives, the plan calls for the maximum 
possible stabilization of Regular Army enlisted personnel in units of 

59708—55——2 
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their own choice. Thus, it should do much to increase enlistment and 
reenlistment rates and to enhance the characteristics of morale and 
esprit which are vital to the combat efficiency of any unit. Further, 
since unit rotation will stabilize personnel in units, it will lower the 
requirement for individual replacements for the overseas commands. 
This will result in smaller numbers of personnel in transient status 
and more in combat units. 


TRAINING 


To develop effective fighting soldiers requires extensive, rugged, and 
realistic training. The complexity of modern warfare requires that 
fighting men be better trained in many more skills than ever before. 
It is essential that our training program be geared to the production 
of highly trained and disciplined individuals and units capable of 

taking the field to win battles in the shortest possible time, and with 
the fewest casualties. 

This task is magnified under present conditions in which our citizen 
soldiers, inducted for a 2-year period of service, comprise a substantial 
part of the Army. For this reason our individual training require- 
ments are constantly large. Replacements for total enlisted losses 
during fiscal year 1956 will be approximately 367,400 personnel, of 
whom some 240,000, or nearly 27 percent of our total enlisted strength, 
will be untrained input—a personnel problem which I believe no busi- 
ness or industry could long endure. 

The Army’s training and schools system are designed to train its 
men in the most efficient manner in order that they may be integrated 
into units for the maximum possible period of useful service. However, 
progress in this direction is offset to a large degree by the constantly 
improving technical developments and the acquisition of complicated 
equipment which require an ever-increasing number of highly tech- 
nical personnel skills. This is especially true within the field of anti- 
aircraft and guided missiles, in which the training period for spe- 
cialists is lengthy and the number of units is increasing. 

The Army’s training task is further complicated by the fact that, 
in certain specialties, Army training qualifies personnel for civilian 
jobs which induce men to leave the “Army because of the higher pay 
offered by industry for their Army-acquired skills. 

Above all, we need the highest type of battlefield leadership all the 
way down to our lowest noncommissioned officer commanders. ‘Their 
leadership, or lack of it, will largely determine battle losses of our 
most precious asset—our youth. 

In order to review and further our training proficiency, we plan to 
conduct a balanced field exercise program in fiscal year 1956. Field 
exercises are the culmination of all prior training and provide a meas- 
urable test of unit effectiveness. This program is also our best peace- 
time method for realistically training senior commanders and staff 
officers. In these exercises the Army will continue to place particular 
emphasis upon the use of atomic and other special weapons in order 
to develop and test new doctrine and organization pertaining to their 
utilization and exploitation in modern warfare. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Army is sparing no effort to achieve the highest attainable 
standards of combat potential and readiness, within our allotted means. 
In personnel, in training, in equipment, and in doctrine our emphasis 
is upon the continuing development of ever higher quality. 

Grave dangers face our Nation. Adequate, properly proportioned 
military strength, active and Reserve, can mitigate those dangers, can 
reduce them to an acceptable degree; can do much to deter others 
from resort to war; and, if war comes, can provide the Nation its best 
hope for victory. 

The United States Army remains a decisive instrument of our na- 
tional defense. You may have complete confidence, gentlemen, that 
to the limit of its resources, the Army will continue to carry out its 
tasks and to perform its assigned missions with unswerving fidelity, 
skill, and determination. 

The spirit which imbues the members of your Army, a spirit of de- 
termination and dedication, is the same spirit which permeates the 
American people today as it has done down through the generations 
which have preceded us. Because of that spirit the Army looks to 
our Nation’s future—militarily, politically, and economically—not 
with complacency, certainly, but with firm and unshakable faith and 
confidence. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We have with us this morning Mr. Taber, who was 
invited to be present at the hearing. I would like, Mr. Taber, for you 
to ask any questions you would like at this point. 

Mr. Taner. I would rather the regular members of the committee, 
who are better posted than I might be, proceed. 


DATA ON CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


Mr. Manon. I want to develop sooner or later in this hearing the 
best picture we can as to civilian personnel. 

Secretary Stevens, you made a very interesting statement about 
civilian personnel and the reductions which have been made. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There is a widely held view in and out of Congress 
that some reductions—perhaps large reductions—could be made in 
civilian personnel without impairing our fighting forces. I am not 
going to ask those questions now, but I am presenting this issue. 

I have been examining the statement of the Secretary of Defense, 
Secretary Wilson. We do not have as good a statement on civilian 
personnel as I think we should have. 

We had Mr. Burgess before us, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 

for Manpower, but he has only been in that position for a few months, 
and you could not expect him to have the wisdom and information 
in that field that this committee would require. 
_ General Moore, at some time before we complete the general hear- 
ings I want us to have in the record some helpful information. I want 
to know, for example, if unequivocally the Secretary of Defense sup- 
ports the contemplated number of civilian personnel, or if he feels 
that some further reduction can be made. 
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I want to know, for example, what reductions have been made over 
the last 4 or 5 years—the peaks and valleys. 

We usually have for the record a statement as to the number of 
military people in the Pentagon; the number of civilians in the Penta- 
gon; the number of military people in the Washington area; and 
the number of civilians in the Washington area, who are connected 
with the Department of Defense. 

I am not speaking just of the Army figures. I think the Secretary 
here has made a pretty good statement as to the Army figures, but I 
do not think we have at one place, where the inquiring mind might 
seek, the information, and we nearly always have questions on these 
matters. 

General Moore. We will prepare such a statement, Mr. Chairman, 
and put it in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Will you prepare it and submit it to the clerk and to 
me. I will discuss it with the other members of the committee. 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think it should come from Secretary Wilson. 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

(Notr.—The information referred to appears in the appendix of 
the hearing entitled “Department of Defense Appropriations for 
1956.) 

Mr. Manon. We will interrogate the Secretary and the Chief of 
Staff jointly. 

Mr. Sheppard ? 

Mr. SHeprarv. Mr. Chairman, I have listened attentively to the 
statements of the Secretaray and General Ridgway. I consider them 
rather expressive pertaining to the present and contemplated policy 
under the budget. 

I do not think at this time it is necessary for me to go into specific 
details with these two gentlemen. I would prefer under the circum- 
stances to preserve the time of the committee, because extensive hear- 
ings are obviously going to be in being, and I should like to give my 
time to the Chairman of the subdivision of the Army, which will later 
be affected, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes, will you proceed. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. Sheppard. 

Initially, I should like to take a few moments of the committee’s 
time for my personal commendation of two of the men that I think 
are outstanding in the Nation’s Military Establishment today. I refer 
to you, Mr. Secretary Stevens, and to you, General Ridgway. 

ecretary Stevens. Thank you. 

Mr. Srxes. I think you two men have demonstrated courage of the 
highest type in carrying out the work of your respective offices, and 
that the Nation owes you both a debt of gratitude for standing for the 
things you believe in regardless of pressure or regardless of any other 
factor. I think the Nation is indebted to both of you for respecting 
your consciences in the job you have had to do. 

I should like to talk a little about your statements. I think both 


of you made very good statements. I wish that all of General Ridg- 
way’s statement could appear on the record. It is one of the most 
revealing that has been presented to this committee in a long while. 
At least it gave to the members of this committee something to work 
with, even if it cannot be made available to all people, and a realistic 
picture of what the Army’s job is and what the Army will have to try 
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to do with the men who are to be available. ‘lhe information given to 
us is much more significant and revealing than some of the material 
that previously has been presented. 


ADEQUACY OF 1956 BUDGET FOR ARMY 


Secretary Humphrey is reported to have said that this budget would 
provide, if necessary, for another “small Korea.” Do either of you 
gentlemen concur in that? ; 

Secretary Stevens. Well, it would seem to me, Mr. Sikes, that if we 
went into a shooting war there would be certain requirements. I do 
not know exactly what is contemplated by the words “small Korea” 
but if we went into a shooting war and started real active use of am- 
munition alone, for example, it would be bound to involve additional 
expense. 

Mr, Sixes. If we go into a shooting war, this budget is not going to 
take care of it, period; is that correct ? 

Secretary Stevens. That would be my feeling. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you concur in that, General Ridgway ? 

General Ripeway. I do, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. If we are pushed into a shooting war do we have the 
troop strength to meet any foreseeable requirements of a shooting war, 
or will it be necessary immediately to start expanding the size of the 
5 Army ? 

Sosraiae Stevens. I think if we go into a shooting war we will 
have to expand the size of the Army from the figures that have been 
submitted here. 

Mr. Stxes. Congress, of course, does not want to spend any more 
money than is absolutely necessary. If these budget figures are ade- 
quate for our requirements then Congress certainly should support 
them. If there is any way that we can cut these figures and do a con- 
scientious job we should cut them. 

However, Congress also, as befitting the body whose constitutional 
responsibility it is to determine the size of the Armed Forces and the 
amount of money that is to be made available for the Armed Forces, 
should determine clearly whether this is an adequate budget for the 
defense of the country. That is the thing we want to do. 


ARMY STRENGTH 


General Ridgway, you talked at length about the Army’s strength 
today and about the reduction not only in numbers but in organiza- 
tional units which will have to be put into effect by June 30, 1956, under 
the proposed budget. I believe it is your feeling that because of 
security reasons you cannot place in the record for publication the 
actual reduction in the number of divisions, the number of regimental 
combat teams, and other organizational units. 

General Ripeway. I feel, sir, that the entire statement that I read 
ought to be accessible and available to this entire committee at any 
time. The question of how much of that should be released and when, 
for public consumption, is one that I think we ought to consider al- 
most on its merits on each segment of information. After a certain 
ume passes by, of course, it is worldwide knowledge. If a division is 
aaa the world knows it as soon as the order is issued to inac- 
Ivate it. 
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Mr. Srxes. At such time as the information which you gave to this 
committee can be made available, it would be most helpful to us in 
our work if the entire Congress were so informed. However, I cer- 
tainly do not urge that anything be made public that for security rea- 
sons should not be made public. 


VARIATIONS IN DIVISION STRENGTH 


You stated that division strength will vary, and that some divisions 
will be full strength, but that other divisions will be below full 
strength. Is that situation necessary, due to the overall reduction in 
the size of the Army ? 

General Ripaeway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. It is not a wholesome thing to have under strength divi- 
sions; is it? 

General Rineway. Well, the circumstances vary, sir. It is my opin- 
ion that we should never maintain a unit in a potential combat area, 
such as Korea and Germany, where they can be engaged in combat 
with very little warning, at less than 100 percent, full strength. We 
owe that to the men whose lives are in jeopardy. 

Back in the continental United States there can be a certain percent- 
age accepted as a reasonable risk below full strength, I think, sir, in 
some units. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF NATIONAL GUARD ANTIAIRCRAFT UNITS 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, some question has arisen about the effec- 
tive use of National Guard antiaircraft units in peacetime for man- 
ning Nike missile-launching sites. Because of the fact that the Na- 
tional Guard unit has its own special type of training operation, there F 
seems to be question in the minds of many people whether those 
National Guard units can successfully be used in what amounts to af 
full-time operation where they must be subject to immediate duty at 7 
any time. Would you care to comment on that ? 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. How can we be sure that these men are going to be 
available to operate a Nike site on an hour’s notice? What if they f 
were away on their peacetime job or even vacationing for the weekend! 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. What did you mean by your comment on page 3 of yout 
statement about the National Guard antiaircraft on-site program ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is the conventional type of antiaircraft 
artillery. The manning operation is along the lines you indicate, Mr. 
Sikes. It has a skeleton organization, with the balance of the crev 
subject tocall. That has weaknesses, of course. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Ripaway. May I add one comment ? 

Secretary Stevens. Surely. 

General Ringway. We hope we get some hours of warning. It}! 
conceivable that with intercontinental missiles you would not get any, 
but we hope to get some warning. We believe it is not unreasonable 
to expect that sufficient personnel of the National Guard unit con 
cerned could respond and get to the gun position in time. 
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Mr. Mitier. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Is not the concept very much like that of the volunteer 
fire departments which exist all throughout our country and do very 
successful work in combating emergencies on very short notice? 
Would the plan not contemplate their having 4 or 5 people, possibly, 
for each job, within the neighborhood? If an emergency arose the 
first man there would be the corporal, or whatever it was? 

General Rieway. It does precisely that; yes, sir. We would plan 
on having a minimum of personnel right at the battery position at 
all times. 

Mr. Mitier. At each of the vital support positions you would per- 
haps have 3 or 4 people capable of taking it over, just as the man who 
handles the hose in the volunteer fire department would do, so that 
should there be a very sudden emergency it would be more than likely 
you would have more people than you would need to man the guns, 
rather than otherwise. 

General Rweway. That is essentially true, sir, because you can go 
into action with much less than your full gun section. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


NUMBER OF TRAINEES UNDER NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you commented on the 
increased importance of the Reserve forces. Were you speaking of 
the present-day Reserves, or were you thinking in terms of the new 
Reserve which is to be built under legislation still to be considered by 


the Congress 4 

Secretary Stevens. I was thinking primarily in connection with 
the proposed new National Reserve plan. 

Mr. Sean None of those people could, of course, be considered a 
part of the active-duty organization in being ready for instant deploy- 
ment at this time; could they ? 

Secretary Stevens No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Possibly not in this budget. 

Secretary Stevens. I do not think they could in this budget. Not 
for instant deployment. There might be a few units, but fundamen- 
tally, as General Ridgway pointed out, even with a high state of readi- 
ness in the Reserve you still have to have larger unit training before 
you can commit the unit to combat. 

Mr. Stxes. I note from conversations with a number of the reservists 
who were here for their convention last week that there is apprehension 
that the plan to train 50,000 youngsters a year will not give you enough 
backlog of trained personnel to permit manning of units sufficiently 
rapidly to give you a material buildup of Reserve forces over a period 
of a good many years. 

General Ripewar. If I may answer that, sir, we plan to start off 
with 50,000 to get the mechanism oiled and working, and to go to 
100,000 as soon as possible, with the idea that it is going to require 
that figure to be doubled to 200,000. 

Mr. Sixes. You will need 100,000 a year ? 

General Ripeway. We will need 200,000. 

Mr. Sixes. You will need 200,000 a year ? 
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General Rmeway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What is your thinking on the time required to reach 
100,000 and then 200,000 ? 

General Riveway. I would think a year after the plan goes into 
operation for the first 50,000. 

Mr. Sixes. How long will it take to reach 100,000 and then reach 
200,000 # 

General Mitsurn. We will take 50,000 during the last 6 months of 
this calendar year, sir, if you enter on a 100,000 program. It will take 
them 6 months to graduate. Then you would get 50,000 more the first 
part of 1956, so it would take until the summer (a year from this 
July) to get 100,000 men into the program. 

General Rmweway. When will we double that intake, if we start 
July 1 next, assuming congressional approval ? 

Mr. Srxes. Could you double the intake 12 months after you started | 
the plan? 

General Mizsurn. Just about. On a 100,000 a year program and 
allowing 5 percent attrition you would build up to 332,500 men by 
July 1, 1959. If you went on a 200,000 a year program, 100,000 the 
first year and then 200,000, by July 1, 1959, you would have 665,000 in F 
that category. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the present thinking of the Department of the | 
Army? Is it that you will attempt to double the input 12 months from [ 
the time you begin the program ? a 

General Riweway. We think that is going to be our requirement, | 
sir. Whether that will receive approval from proper authority or 
not we do not know, sir. e 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have any estimate of the time when you would Me 
again double it ? ‘ 

General Ringway. Above the 200,000, sir? 

Mr. Srxes. From the 100,000 to the 200,000. 1g 

General Ripeway. I would say this, sir: We are not even in a oa " 
tion to give a final recommendation on it, sir. If we start taking | 
the first 50,000 the first of next July we would like and would be! 
capable of receiving double that number by the ist of July 1956. In- | 
stead of 50,000 in 6 months, then we would start July 1, 1956, taking |7 
100,000. ' 

Mr. Srxes. You do not know when you would try to increase it above | 
100,000? .: 

General Rmeway. No, sir. We do not plan beyond that figure. 


AVAILABILITY OF GERMAN FORCES 


Mr. Srxes. I note that emphasis is placed here on the importance of 
reconstituting the ground forces of Western Germany. That. has 
appeared in all the testimony that has been given to us. I do not think 
there are many of us here who question the importance of that. 

However, in view of the fact that all of the plans for carrying ot! 
the Paris agreements are now completely up in the air, due to the fall 
of the French Government, are there any alternate proposals that will 
give us the strength that we had anticipated receiving from 12 Ger 
man divisions and which we canot now predict as to when they wil 
be available ? 

General Rweway. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. As far as you know, are there any plans which would 
make available German troops under the present situation in fiscal 
1956? 

General Riweway. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. SrKes. Is there anything to indicate that German troops could 
be made available to beef up our own military strength during fiscal 
1956? 

General Riweway. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Was this budget formulated on the premise that some 
German troops in division units would be available to supplement our 
own military strength during fiscal 1956 ? 

General Ripeway. I do not know. I could not answer that ques- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Stevens. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary and General Ridgway, I will proceed with the line 
of questioning I started this morning. 


MANPOWER REQUIRED BY MODERN ARMY 


I followed with a lot of interest your statement, General Ridgway, 
that more rather than fewer men will be needed to do the work of a 
modern army. I wonder if we might get more specific information 
about your thinking. That was a very significant statement, and one 
that I do not question because I think I know something about the 
requirements of the present-day army from the manpower standpoint. 
However, I would like to have a more complete statement from you. 

Would you care to elaborate on some of the reasons you made that 
statement ? 

General Rmeway. Yes, I would be glad to. 

One, of course, is a very apparent reason, I think—the number of 
men engaged in maintenance and support operations of some of these 
highly technical items of equipment, such as the Nike, the Corporal, 
and later, when these other weapons come in, it will simply take more 
men assigned to be in training to develop these long, lead-time train- 
ing specialists; more men engaged in actual maintenance of the equip- 
ment than for equipment of other units of a somewhat comparable ca- 
pability with which our forces are presently armed. 

For instance, the Honest John will eventually take the place of 
What is now a conventional artillery battalion. There will be other 
weapons of that kind. These weapons are going to require more men 
§ altogether than the weapons we now have, though fewer men in the 
actual combat rolls in the forward area. 

Now, I will give the next type of reason why I think this is con- 
nected with those principles that I tried to cover this morning. 

We have to be prepared in the atomic age for a rapidity of concen- 
tration and a rapidity of dispersion we have not known before. That 
means we are going to have to have a zone of battle, not in terms of 
30 to 50 miles, which we have had so far, but in terms of 150 to 200 
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miles, as we think now, and we are going to have to disperse men over 
that area. You are going to have more men probably in that whole 
combat area than you had before. 

You are going to have to disperse your supply installations, your 
depot systems, in many more and smaller packets than we have had 
before. 

Those are the main reasons why we think when we finish with this 
we will wind up with a requirement for more rather than fewer men, 
though again, I would say, sir, some of these conclusions, particularly 
those relating to the tactical organization of our field units, we are 
not yet in a position to draw. 

We are now engaged in field tests of a new type of armored division, 
a new type of infantry division, both of which are numerically smaller 
in substantial numbers than our present division, but we do not feel 
we want to adopt anything until we are reasonably sure we are on 
sound ground. We do not want to discard tried and proven weapons, 
or tried and proven tactics and techniques until we are sure beyond 
any reasonable doubt that our conclusions are valid, because the issue 
of success or failure in battle might be survival. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it true that the availability of atomic cannons, the 
availability of the smaller types of atomic bomb, and other uses of 
nuclear weapons in actual combat would make extremely hazardous 
and quite properly extremely wasteful of lives, as well as supplies, 
the present day large divisions, the concentration of supplies, the large 
ammunition depots that we have utilized in World War IT and in the 
Korean war? 

General Ripeway. Yes, it would, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it equally true that the threat of an atomic attack 


of the type we have mentioned would virtually require the widespread 
dispersal of men and supplies in any future war? 
General Rripeway. We would think it would, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF MANPOWEFR PROVIDED BY 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Srxes. Does the manpower which is to be available in the 1956 
budget permit of that type of dispersal to an optimum degree? 

General Ripeway. Well, the manpower that the budget provides, 
sir, is in large part the active manpower; that is, the manpower in 
the forces in being. Those forces, of course, are adequate to do no 
more than initiate the action in case of a general war, sir, and would 
require very strong and as rapid reenforcement as is possible. 

That question really brings me back to the statement I tried to em- 
phasize in my prepared statement; namely, that for this first critical 
phase of an all-out war, the Army forces we commit to action must 
be those forces which are in being on D-day. There is not time within 
that period—assuming that period to be a matter of months, the first 
critical phase of the war—to bring in these units of divisional size 
and get them up to an acceptable training level for commitment to 
action. 





ARMY STRENGTH PROVIDED BY THE DEPARTMENT'S ORIGINAL ESTIMATES 
FOR 1956 


Mr. Sixes. Under the budget as originally planned, what strength 
would the Army have had at the end of 1956? 

General Riweway. It would have had 1,173,000, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. And the present plan is to have in the Army at the end 
of fiscal year 1956 approximately what number of men? 

General Ripeway. 1,027,000 including cadets. 

Mr. Sruxes. If Congress were to exercise its prerogative and insist 
on greater strength of the Army, are you prepared to tell us what 
would be an optimum strength for the period fiscal year 1956 under 
world conditions as we now see them, taking into consideration that 
there may now be greater threat of conflict than at the time your 
budget was drawn up? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. And if the Army staff were consulted, that then would 
be the recommendation as to the optimum number of troops in the 
Army? 

General Ripeway. Under those stated conditions, yes, that would be 
my recommendation. 

Mr. Sixes. It is my understanding that at the time strength levels 
were formulated in the Department of Defense, and prior to the an- 
nouncement of those levels, the Army had requested and had expected 
under current conditions to have more rather than fewer men for 
fiscal year 1956; is that correct? 

General Rupaway. More or fewer than what? 

Mr. Stxes. Than the number now in the budget ? 

General Ripeway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. To what extent was the Army and its staff officers con- 
sulted before this new cut in Army strength was put into effect? In 
other words, were you given a figure and told—this is the figure the 
Army will have to live with—or were you asked for your comment and 
advice on it? 

General Ripeway. The figures were under discussion briefly at the 
time these decisions were announced, sir. They were actually under 
discussion at the time, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. It is true that the Army strength was tentatively listed 
at some 75,000 more than the strength now allowed ? 

General Riweway. I missed the figure. 

_ Mr. Sixes. In the budget under development during the last year 
for presentation to this Congress, is it true that that budget estimate 
would have provided for some 75,000 more troops than are presently 
allowed to the Army, and that the budget estimates were virtually 
completed in detail for an Army of some 75,000 more than will be per- 
missible under the current budget ? 

General Ripeway. 73,000 more than the presently planned end 
strength for 1955, sir. 

Mr. Srxes, And it is true your budget figures were substantially 


mmed up and ready to be submitted to Congress providing for 73,000 
more ! 
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General Riwweway. I believe that is right. The budget officer of the 
Army Department is here. Is that correct? They were firmed up? 

General Lawton. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. Then this change came with very little warning as far 
as the Army is concerned ; is that correct ? 

General Riweway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. And necessitated, I would assume, a great deal of change 
in your budget planning, including arbitrary changes in deployment 
and utilization of Army forces; is that correct ? 

General Rineway. I think that is accurate; yes. 

Mr. Srxes. So that the strength figures and the money figures that 
you bring to us are figures which in the main were not anticipated by, 
or prepared for, by the Army, but represent a more or less arbitrary 


limitation which was given to the Army after its budget estimate had : 


been readied for presentation to the Congress? 
General Ripeway. I think so, sir. 


NONREIMBURSABLE SERVICES TO OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Srxes. Is there money in this budget for any of the services 
other than the Army ? 

General Ripeway. In the Army’s budget, sir ? 

Mr. Sr«es. Yes. 


General Ripeway. Yes. The Army performs a variety of services | 
for the other services, and a very substantial amount of logistic sup- | 


port. 


Mr. Sixes. Can you estimate the amount of money that is carried | 


in the Army budget for the other services ? 


General Lawton. We have $370 million, nonreimbursable support, i 
not including military pay and allowances and installation support | 


costs. 
General Riweway. $370 million is the total shown on this detailed 


breakdown, which is entitled “The Estimated Value of Assistance, or | 
Support, To Be Furnished to Other Services in the Fiscal Year 1956, | 


Without Reimbursement.” 


Mr. Srxzs. Is there any reason why that should not go in the record! P | 


General Reway. None that I know of. 
Mr. Srxes. I would like to have the figure appear in the record. 
General Ripeway. The figure is $370 million. 


Mr. Srxes. That money actually should be added to the budget of | 


the other services rather than charged to the Army in order to give 
an accurate picture of the money available to each of the three services; 
is that not true? 
General Riweway. I am not sure but what there may be amounts in 
the other services’ budgets covering services they perform for us. 
General Lawton. They are in varying amounts. I do not know 
what they are. 
Mr. SrKes. I would like to have the complete picture, the amounts 1 


other budgets carried for the Army and the amounts in the Army) 


budget carried for the other services. 
General Moore. I will have the information inserted in the record. 
Mr. Sixes. For all purposes, the Army budget is $300 million lower 
than actually appears on the surface? 
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General Ripeway. My answer would be“ Yes.” 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield? Would it be helpful to have 
here how those figures compare with those for the last 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Srxes. I think that would be interesting. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


Department of the Army—estimated value of support or assistance furnished 
other agencies without reimbursement 


Fiscal year 1956 $370, 229, 252 
Fiscal year 1955 368, 334, 926 
Fiscal year 1954 396, 331, 724 

NoTre.—Does not include installation support costs, military personnel costs, support to 
ROK Armed Forces in fiscal years 1954 and 1955. Comparable data for fiscal year 1953 


was not compiled. 
Source: Prepared by Budget Division, OCA, Mar. 7, 1955. 


Mr. Taser. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Sr«es. Certainly. 

Mr. Taser. I am wondering if the Army pays for the transporta- 
tion that is given it by the Air Force in its large planes, and by the 
Navy ina great many of its operations. 

General Rineway. I think that the Military Sea Transportation 
Service is reimbursed. 

General Cotciazier. The Navy is reimbursed, the Air Force is not. 

Mr. Sixes. In order that the picture may be complete, give us as 
much information as you can about the cost of such services by the 
Air Force if deductible from Air Force budget estimates. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


ASSISTANCE OR SUPPORT FURNISHED OTHER SERVICES WITHOUT REIMBURSEMENT 


Pursuant to the request of the committee, a study has been made by the De- 
partments of the Navy and Air Force to determine assistance or support fur- 
nished other services without reimbursement. A representative listing of types 
of support furnished without reimbursentents has been developed by each service 
and is shown below. Each type of support is furnished under an administra- 
tive agreement or pursuant to law. These services are performed worldwide 
and in many instances are a part of the mission of each service, therefore, no 
attempt has been made in the past to account for or determine the dollar value 
of such assistance or support furnished to each service. The figure of $372 
million mentioned by the Army representative is a rough approximation and is 
not supported by accounting records. 

Much duplication has been eliminated and can be prevented from occurring by 
continued efforts to obtain maximum use of cross-servicing and joint utilization 
of facilities. In many areas such services are performed on a reimbursable 
basis. There are, however, certain areas wherein nonreimbursable servicing is 
performed. In some of these areas the size and total cost of the function is not 
significantly affected by considerations of whether other organizations or serv- 
cies benefit from the performance of the function. For example, the scope of 
operation of the Naval Observatory would not be expected to be affected even if 
the Air Force and Army had no requirement for use of the time and measure- 
ment services performed. There is outlined below a list of the functions per- 
formed by the various services which in one way or another benefit or sup- 
port the other services and for which no reimbursement is made. Since cost 
accounting records are not presently maintained for the purpose of measuring 
the benefits received by other services, the dollar value of these services is not 
a mfatter of record. If, in the opinion of the committee, detailed cost accounting 
records should be maintained and reimbursements effected for services of this 
type, the Department of Defense will initiate a study to determine the best means 
of accompilshing this objective. 
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ASSISTANCE OR SUPPORT FURNISHED OTHER SERVICES 
BY NAVY WITHOUT REIMBURSEMENT 


Military maps and surveys 

Schools, Naval training 

United States Naval Academy 

Armed Forces Staff College (operation) 

Supplies and minor equipment 

Procurement offices 

Cross disbursing services 

Supply distribution 

Military missions 

Communications 

Military Sea Transportation Service (pay of military personnel not included in 
amount of invoices 

Military Air aeceemoet Service (planes and crews furnished by Navy) 

Joint headquarters 

Hospital operation. 

Armed forces medical publications (administrative costs) 

Industrial mobilization 

Religious activities 

Joint projects 

Research and development 

Weather service 

Inter-America Defense Board 

Security 

Commissaries 

Naval Observatory 


ASSISTANCE OR SUPPORT FURNISHED OTHER SERVICES BY 
AIR FORCE WITHOUT REIMBURSEMENT 


Air transportation services (freight, passenger, mail) 
Air weather services 

Air communications services 

Aerial mapping and charting service 

Troop carrier operations 

Air search and rescue 

Air evacuation of United States nationals (planning) 
Navigational aids 

Flight safety services 

Training (pilots and ground mechanics) 
Maintenance of equipment 

Procurement services 

Warehouse services (receipt, storage, issue) 
Supply support 

Construction (major and minor) 

Base housekeeping services 

Medical services 

Postal services 

Disaster relief 

Air university courses 

Courier services 

Facilities 

Finance (disbursing) services 

Research and development 

Industrial mobilization 


ASSISTANCE OR SUPPORT FURNISHED OTHER SERVICES BY 
ARMY WITHOUT REIMBURSEMENT 


Military maps and surveys 

United States Military Academy 
Supplies and minor equipment 
Technical service procurement offices 
Supply distribution and maintenance 
Classified projects 
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ASSISTANCE OR SUPPORT FURNISHED OTHER SERVICES BY 
ARMY WITHOUT REIMBURSEMENT—Continued 


Military missions 

Inter-American defense board 
National War College 

Industrial College Armed Forces 
Joint headquarters 

Armed Forces I. and E. program 
Recruiting 

Recruiting publicity center 
Communication and photo service 
Transportation service 
Quartermaster special service for the dead 
Real estate management 

Armywide finance activities 
Operation of hospitals 

Surgeon General’s Office (inductee records) 
Standard medical supplies 

Medical Depot operations 

Medical Depot maintenance 

Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
Armed Forces Medical Library 
Regional dental laboratories 
Productions and analysis vaccines 
Industrial mobilization 

Alaska Communication System 
Army National Guard 

Research and development projects 
Central procurement services 


Mr. Srxzs. Is this budget, which is now before us, a budget which 
gives a true picture of the money that is going to be spent for the 
Army? You have already given us a picture of three-hundred-million- 
odd dollars spent for other services. Is there other money in here that 
is to be used for other services, or which cannot be spent by the Army 
in the fiscal year 1956? 

General Lawton. All the other money in here is for the Army, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Will it be spent during the fiscal year 1956 ? 

General Decker. There is some money in here for joint operation 
of the three services. 


CAPABILITY OF ARMY UNDER 1956 BUDGET AS COMPARED WITH 1955 


Mr. Sixes. I understand. Is all this money, other than the amounts 

‘hat have been listed as being not available for the Army’s use, to be 
vbligated and spent during the fiscal year 1956 ? 
_ Secretary Stevens. If I may interject, there is usually some slippage 
in the program. You do not usually come up to 100 percent of obli- 
gations. The intention is that the budget, or that the request for funds, 
reflect accurately what we believe the minimum needs of the Army to 
be. I could not guarantee it would all be obligated by June 30, 1956. 
A very large percent of it will. 

Mr. Stxes. I understand. 

Will we be in as effective a position under the 1956 budget to assist, 
Armywise, in the defense of the free world as we were under the 1955 
aan or if the forces originally scheduled for 1956 were to be avail- 

e% 


General Rmeway. We will not, sir. 
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COMPARISON OF EQUIPMENT AND SIZE OF AMERICAN AND COMMUNIST 
FORCES 


Mr. Sixes. We have talked about the importance of providing our 
ground soldier with the best equipment and weapons available, and 
this, according to you, Mr. Secretary, will partially compensate for 
the numerical superiority in manpower that our potential enemy 
enjoys. 

May I ask if there are any developments in the American forces, 
from the standpoint of equipment or weapons, which Communist 
forces may not now be expected to have ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Can you specify any items in use by our forces that we 
know are not available to Red forces? 

General Rweway. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. Could you give us your judgment as to how our equip- 
ment and the more conventional weapons, such as recoilless artillery, 
rocket launchers, tanks and things of that sort, compare with what 
the Russians have ? 

General Riweway. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxzs. Is it not true that while our forces have been improved 
from the standpoint of firepower, organization, supply and mobility, / 
that the Russian forces, the Red Chinese forces, and other Red satel-| 
lites are known to be improved in those same categories also ? é 

General Riweway. That is true, sir. 


Mr. Srxes. Is it also true that as far as we are able to determine|_ 
there has been no material reduction, or no percentage reduction, com-| 
parable to our own Army reduction, in those forces ? : 

General Riweway. We know of none, sir. 


DEGREE OF MOBILITY UNDER 1956 BUDGET COMPARED WITH 1955 


Mr. Srxes. Would you care to discuss our degree of mobility at pres-| 
ent under this budget as compared to previous budgets? For instance, 
can we fly more troops into combat areas, under the 1956 budget, or 
fly them at a faster rate, than we could under the 1955 budget ? 

General Ripeway. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) fi 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know of any greater mobility to be available to) 
us under the 1956 budget than the 1955 budget, either from the stand) 
point of rail, ships, or planes? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


POSSIBILITY OF RECALLING VETERANS IN AN EMERGENCY 


Mr. Sixes. I am sure no person on this committee wants to sé) 
again a situation such as we 


wh 


just been out of uniform a few years and were barely getting them 
selves reestablished in civilian life when they had to be brought bac! 
in - = the fighting again because there were no other trained me 
available. 
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Now, from a strictly practical and down-to-earth standpoint, would 
the situation be any different today if war were to come ¢ 

General Ripeway. It is very difficult to answer that, Mr. Sikes, 
because the field of operations would determine. If it were a very 
small-scale operation, we might not be compelled to call in any of 
these reservists who have had prior combat service. Beyond a cer- 
tain very limited scope, however, we would still be compelled today, 
in the case of certain specialists and key personnel, to draw on some 
of the same personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. I know it is your hope to build up an Active and Ready 
Reserve that can go immediately into service when needed so that we 
can avoid calling continually on the same people to do the fighting, 
but at the moment that is not an actuality, is it / 

General Ringway. That is right. 


JOINT CAPABILITIES OF THE DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT UNDER 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Srxes. We have been talking primarily about the Army. Do 
you feel that the joint capabilities of the American forces will be as 
great under the 1956 budget as under the current budget, do you feel 
that the Army’s reduced strength will limit that joint capability pic- 
ture ? 

General Ripeway. From the point of view of general hostilities, I 
think the latter. I think the Army’s capabilities will limit the overall 
joint capability. The capability of at least one service; namely, the 
Air Force, should be definitely greater than it was before. 


SAVINGS DUE TO DECREASED STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. How much money is to be saved in the Army’s budget, 
by virtue of 73,000 men having been eliminated in the December re- 
vision of the budget ? 

General Decker. If I may answer, the average cost of maintaining 
a soldier is $5,500 a year as a rough computation. It can be figured 
upon that basis. ‘The overall reduction in the fiscal year 1956 budget 
below the one originally submitted, based upon a beginning and end- 
ing strength of 1,173,000, was approximately $700 million in the 
“maintenance and operations,” Army approporation only. That is 
about a 15 percent reduction in the funds against a 14 percent reduc- 
tion in the end-strength of personnel. There is also a savings of 
approximately $240 million in the “Military personnel” Army, appro- 
priation. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That includes only the 1956 budget? 

General Decker. The 1956 budget only. : 


LEVEL OF MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. Stxes. Is the mobilization production base picture approxi- 
mately a stable one? In other words, are we proceeding with about 
he same production base, or is there either an upward or a downward 
rend as reflected by this budget ? 

General Coreiazier. As you know, sir, major procurement is being 
andled by carryover funds. The anticipated level of procurement, 
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i including reimbursements, is $2,500 million. That will be roughly ~ 
$500, million less than the current rate of roduction. ‘That $500 § 
million is practically all in what we call production base items. f 

Mr. SrKes. Since that production base is a very, very important ~ 
thing to be considered in the future welfare of services in a country 
which does not maintain a substantial war reserve, does the Depart- | 
ment of the Army concur in this downward trend? Do you feel that 
it isa safe trend, General Ridgway ? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, of course, on the mobilization reserves, 
Mr. Sikes, we have in varying degrees fairly substantial mobiliza- 
tion reserves, so the current flow of products does not have to be as 
large because it balances off in the existing reserves, particularly in 
those cases where perhaps our reserves are not as high as they should 
be. Ammunition, for example, has gotten into a very comfortable 
position, with respect to our reserves, so except in a scattered instance 
or so, that production is down substantially. We have tried, however, 
to keep some lines moving in these items on the theory it was much 
better to have a few lines actually in operation and achieve a mobiliza- 
tion reserve and figure a little more slowly than it would be to rush as 
fast as possible to that goal and then stop the lines altogether. That 
has been the way the mobilization base has been handled up to the 
present time. 

Mr. Srxes. Congress has placed its approval upon that type of 
operation. 

My question is, though, whether the continued downward trend is 
a comfortably safe one at this time when there appears to be greater 
danger in the free world than we anticipated a year ago. 

Secretary Stevens. Well, I feel personally this program involves — 
taking a good long-range look at the whole worldwide picture and @& , 
trying to evolve for the country a stable program we can handle over | 
a long period of years. I think there will be times when there will 7 - 
be a disposition perhaps to enlarge the program, and maybe other — 
times to reduce it, but I think the philosophy of this is to try to find 
and support a stable program over the long pull. 

Mr. Taser. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Your reserves, however, are not dropping off in quantity, are they? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; they are increasing. ™ 

Mr. Taser. They are increasing all the time. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes; they are increasing. 

Mr. Taser. The question really is to what point they should be in- ~ 
creased in order to provide for the operation of facilities. =. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right.  & 

Mr. Srxes. There is apparently in the thinking back of this budget ¥ ° 


a aaa as 


a strong reliance upon ground forces that would be supplied by our | @ 
allies. If those ground forces were supplied, manpowerwise, they | 
would have to be equipped from some source. ‘ 
Is there in our own war reserve material which can be allocated to | § “ 
our allies, or will all of it be required for our own forces? ms 
(Discussion off the record.) iB 


Mr. Taser. The — obligations of undelivered items is some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $4,700 million. There have been de- |) © 


liveries, but the obligated balance for construction of those things is | 
now $4,700 million. st 
Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Sixes. I have a number of questions that I am going to defer 
until we break down into the panels for the respective forces. I am 
going to do that in order to save time. 
However, there are 1 or 2 more I think I should ask while the entire 
committee is together. 


USE OF ARMY PUBLIC RELATIONS SCHOOL BY AIR FORCE PERSONNEL 


et a 


The story has been related to me that the Army has told the Air 



































Force it could be no longer take care of Air Force people in the Army 
L Public Relations School program, and the Air Force, as a result, is 
now preparing to set up its own school. I have not checked with the 
; budget officer to determine the validity of either aspect of that. 
2 Can anyone here give me the real picture, and if not, put it in the 
’ record. a 
General Rmeway. I could not give it to you. I do not know. 
, Mr. Sixes. Put the answer in the record. It is something the com- 
S mittee may want to explore further from the standpoint of the cost 
y 
t involved. 
7 (The information requested is as follows :) 
The Army has no knowledge of any case where a request of the Air Force for 
f spaces in the Army Information School has been denied. 
Air Force personnel are now in student status in courses at the Army Informa- 
S tion School as follows: 
r 
Total enroll- | Air Force 
S students 
d Public information course: 
Tr CUO Gita Sach natns bee b bi dade tdii issue ai dsseskbinthoden dadass 19 11 
1 ee Bk da caccnwubannnesavebecheabebasashtcasead 89 13 
Troop information and education course: 
r CUE a bk Mat ieds dninconn pk tenedetecsciamitteidss cudicedencksadn 20 0 
d : Itt once ucdinagdiahogaikusahMpaitian aubmbiitaees bisa icqenicee 
q The Air Force office concerned has stated that the above figures represent the 
4 4 only Air Force requirement that exists currently. 
‘ @ The Army has no knowledge as to whether or not the Air Force plans to set 
4 up its own school. 
4 SUPPLY CONTROL AND MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 
- | 
“3 . Mr. Srxes. Would you tell me something of the progress that is be- 
™ ing made, and the problems that are being encountered, in your new 
ot | Supply control and management program, and your success in apply- 
ir | 2ng it to overseas installations? 
ye (The information requested is as follows :) 
The progress that is being made in the installation of financial property ac- 
‘0 counting and stock funds is as follows: 
1. The first worldwide FPA report on bulk inventories was compiled as of 
September 30, 1954. This report indicates Army bulk inventories valued at $20 
billion. The composition and location of these inventories is given on page 59. 
e- 2. The Subsistence Division of the Army stock fund has been installed in 78 
CONUS posts, camps, and stations. The Medical Division has been installed in 


29 CONUS posts, camps, and stations. All Army Stock Fund Divisions are being 
installed in oversea command depots and six selected CONUS posts, camps and 
stations in the Third Army effective July 1, 1955. 

3. The principal problems encountered in extending new management supply 
techniques to overseas areas are administrative and almost exclusively related 
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to staffing difficulties. The supply management techniques involved in financial 
property accounting and stock fund procedures are not particularly difficult and 
can be mastered by persons with a high-school level of education after short 
periods of training. In overseas areas, however, there are four problems which 
have created difficulties in the development of these new supply programs. 

(a) The lack of housing available in many of the areas where important 
supply operations are carried out has made it difficult to attract American 
civilian personnel. 

(b) The language barrier, the pay scale, and the location of supply opera- 
tions have not permitted effective substitution of indigenous personnel for Ameri- 
ean cixilians. It has been difficult to obtain the high-school trained equivalents 
from indigenous population in the rural areas. 

(c) The Army has found in certain areas that persons who have received 
training in the handling of modern supply procedures are attractive to private 
industry in the countries where located and there is a discouraging amount of 
turnover among the better trained personnel. 

(d@) The assignment of enlisted military personnel to these supply manage- 
ment tasks has not been entirely satisfactory. The enlisted men are, in many 
instances, not career personnel but draftees who at most serve only 18 months 
abroad. 

4. These administrative problems are not insurmountable and do not preclude 
the installation of financial property accounting and stock fund procedures, 
Training is being given to both the indigenous personnel and the military per- 
sonnel who are available. 


WEEKEND DRILLS FOR ARMY RESERVES 


Mr. Sixes. Some of the Army Reserve unit commanders have com- 
plained about their inability to have weekend drills in lieu of their 
weekly 2-hour drill periods. Now, the weekend drill is something that 
the National Guard uses to advantage. Other Reserve forces also use 
it to advantage, but apparently the Army Reserve unit commanders 


have been told it is not permissible for them to do likewise. I think 
it isa good program. I would like to know what the thinking of the 
Army is on it; whether it wants that kind of program, and if so, why 
it is unable to institute it. If it does not want it, I would like to know 
why it does not want it. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Army does desire weekend assemblies as an integral part of the Reserve 
Components training program. Current regulations authorize, both the Na- 
tional Guard and the Army Reserve, 6 days of weekend training for which sub- 
sistence is furnished. However, this training must be taken in lieu of armory 
drills or otherwise without pay. Weekend assemblies are designed to insure 
that units will conduct small unit field exercises and combined weapons firing 
problems under field conditions. Six weekend assemblies, appropriately sched- 
uled during each year, combined with arnfory periods of instruction and cul- 
minating in the summer field training period, are considered the minimum num- 
ber required to insure implementation of a progressive unit training schedule. 
Budget estimates for fiscal year 1956 do provide weekend drills with pay and 
subsistence in addition to the regular 48 armory drills with pay. 


ALLEGED ABUSES IN PX SYSTEM 


Mr. Srxes. A short time ago there appeared in one of the current 
magazines an article entitled, “How to Steal $8 million a year.” It 
applied to the operation of the PX system. It had to do with pur- 
chases for the PX’s, and alleged kickbacks to PX officers. I would like 
to know what, if anything, the Army has done to inquire into the 
allegations made in that article. If the article is untrue I would like 
to know how you have determined it is untrue. If it is in any degree 





true, I would like to know what steps the Army is taking to clean 
out what is alleged to be a rat’s nest. 

Secretary Stevens. I can say this about that. As soon as the article 
came out and I heard about it, I instructed the Inspector General to 
make a full and complete survey of the whole thing. The survey of 
the Inspector General is still in progress. I can furnish further in- 
formation when the survey has been completed. 

Mr. Srxzs. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 


ARMY BUDGET AND MANPOWER FOR 1956 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, what is the amount requested in this 
budget for the fiscal year 1956 for the Army # 

Secretary Stevens. $7,392 million. 

Mr. Anprews. You stated a few minutes ago that the Army, from 
that amount, will pay for services performed for other agencies the 
sum of $370 million. 

Secretary Stevens. $370 million. 

Mr. Anprews. As a matter of fact, the amount of money requested 
in this budget for the sole use of the Army is $7,022 million, which 
will give you an army in manpower at the end of 1956 of 1,025,000? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. General Ridgway, I believe you stated that you would 
need for the fiscal year 1956 an army of 1,300,000 men ? 

General Ripeway. No, sir; there must be some misunderstanding 
there. We computed our budget on the basis of 1,173,000 throughout 
1956, which was a figure given to us by proper authorities; not what 
we asked for. 

Mr. Anprews. I have a figure of 1,300,000 men for the fiscal year 
1956. 

General Rieway. That was used in response to a question. I have 
forgotten the exact statement of the question. It can be gotten from 
the record to be precise. Perhaps it should be. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. And your original budget request was for 1,173,000? 

General Rwweway. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Which was cut by the Budget to 1,025,000? 

General Riweway. For 1956, yes, down to 1,025,000. 

Mr. Anprews. As I understand it, the reason for the cut in the 
budget was based upon three principle things—first, increased hel 
we expect to get from our allies; second, stronger Reserves, and third, 
increased firepower in our own Army. 


POSSIBILITY OF ARMED FORCES IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Now, at the time this budget was prepared and the figure of 
1,025,000 was determined to be the number for the fiscal year 1956, of 
course this recent trouble in France had not occurred. You had every 
reason to believe that you could get 12 divisions from Western Ger- 
many within a reasonable period of time. 

Now, what is your opinion about the effect of the recent French 
crisis on the prospect of getting those 12 divisions from Western 
Germany? 
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(Discussion off the record.) pif 
Mr. Anprews. Certainly you will not get those 12 divisions as early 
as you anticipated at the time this budget figure was recommended for 
1,025,000 men for 1956. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Anprews. So then one of the main reasons for the reduced 
budget for 1956 has passed. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


CHANGES IN ARMY STRENGTH SINCE 1953 


Mr. Anprews. I was interested in the figures that show and I would 
like to put them in the record because I do not think they are confi- [ 
dential or secret—our Army strength since 1953. : 

For the fiscal year 1953 we had a manpower in the Army of 1,532,100. — 
In the fiscal year 1954 we had 1,403,000. For the fiscal year 1955, | 
1,100,000. For fiscal year 1956, 1,025,000. 

Those figures are correct; are they not? 

General Ripeway. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Anprews. And these figures show that we have had a reduc- 
tion since 1953 of 507,100 in our Army. 

Secretary Stevens. Would it be appropriate for me to interpolate a 
comment? That, of course, has not yet been accomplished, the record | 
should show. 

Mr. Anprews. These figures are projected to June 30, 1956? ‘ 

Secretary Stevens. And at the present time, the figure is somewhere | 
around 1,300,000 in the Army. 4 

Mr. Miter. Is it not also a fact in considering the reduction from | 
the 1953 budget that you have to take into consideration the change © 
in overall situation when need for rotation went out of the picture — 
when the shooting stopped in Korea thus reducing the numbers in the 


pipeline? Did not that account for a couple of hundred thousand? | 


Secretary Srevens. I would say it was a very important factor. I | 
cannot give you an exact figure. la 
General Ripeway. A substantial figure. I do not know the exact |— 
figure, either. 


DECREASE IN ARMY APPROPRIATIONS SINCE 1953 


Mr. Anprews, I was also impressed with the figures that show that | 
the Army appropriations have decreased from $13,200 million in the | 
fiscal year 1953 to $7,392 million in the fiscal year 1956. Those figures 
are correct; are they not? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. And that the Department of Defense’s appropria- [7 
tions have decreased from $43,600 million in the fiscal year 1953 to 
$34,800 million in the fiscal year 1956. 

Secretary Srevens. I think that those are expenditures. 

Mr. Anprews. Expenditures. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Would the gentleman yield ? 

I think that it would be helpful to point out at this point that in | 
the fiscal years 1955 and 1956, there was no request for production and | 
procurement funds. We are living now, and will under fiscal year | 
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1956, live off P. and P. funds, which were appropriated in the fiscal 
years 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

~ It is fair to point out that in the appropriation bill for the fiscal 
vear 1955 the Army voluntarily went along with a rescission of $500 
million in production and procurement funds. That left for the fiscal 
year 1956 $1,750 million. I now understand that amount of money 
is something like $3,400 million, which indicates a lesser rate of obliga- 
tions than was forecast a year ago, which in turn accounts for the fact 
that we have no request now for production and procurement funds 
for the fiscal year 1956. 

Is that a fair statement ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right, considering that the $3,400 million 
includes a part of the reimbursements anticipated in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Forp. That story accounts for the rather substantial drop, I 
think, in the total new money requested for the Army in fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Should that be construed as another phase of what is admittedly 
at the defense level a squeeze all the way down the line, and that would 
be a squeeze on the Army, would it not, substantially ? 

Mr. Anprews. I wanted to make this statement: I was impressed 
by what the Secretary said in his statement that in these cuts that 
have taken place in the Defense Department since 1953, the Army 
has been charged with 80 percent of the reduction in the expenditures 
for the Armed Forces. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 


EFFECT OF RECENT WORLD DEVELOPMENTS ON REQUIREMENTS FOR 1956 


Mr. Anprews. Now, General Ridgway, several things have hap- 
pened in the last 2 weeks that have been of great concern tome. The 
first was the French crisis which occurred this past weekend; the 
second was the Formosa situation that has developed, and grown 
worse within the last 30 days, and then a story in the press recently 
to the effect that Russia had increased her budget for military expen- 
ditures for the next year 1214 percent. 

_ All those things have occurred since the military budget was final- 
ized in the month of December 1954, as I understand it. 

What effect, if any, do you think these three things, or any one of 
them, would have had on the final budget, so far as the manpower 
of the Army for the fiscal year 1956 is concerned ? 

General Ripeway. I do not think they have improved the inter- 
national situation from our point of view, sir; therefore, I would not 
read into them any lessened commitment, combined actual and poten- 
tial, with which the Army, as its part of the national defense team, 
might be confronted. 

Mr. Anprews. While your thinking in December of 1953 was that 
we needed an Army of 1,173,000 men for the fiscal year 1956—— 

General Ripeway. You mean 1954. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, 1954. 

General Ripeway. But that was a directed figure likewise. 

Mr. Anprews. I judge your opinion is stronger now that we need 
that size army for the fiscal year 1956 than it was in December of 1954. 

General Ripeway. It would be, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. In view of these three matters that we mention. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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ADEQUACY OF AMMUNITION PROGRAM 


Could you tell us anything about our ammunition program and 7 
our ability to have an adequate supply in case we get into a shooting © 


war ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Well, if we were to get into a shooting war, do you 
think we would have enough ammunition in storage to take care of 
the situation until we could start production lines ? 

Secretary Srevens. With respect to United States Army require- 
ments, I think with the Reserves we have and with the lines we still 
have running and with the condition of our ammunition-making 


plants that we could go ahead and do that job. I feel that way, Mr. | 


Andrews; yes, sir. 
Mr. Anprews. This should be off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 


Mr. Ritry. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, first I want a 
to join my colleague from Florida, the chairman of the subcommittee 7 


(Mr. Sikes), in commending you and General Ridgway and your staff 


ae a a a 


for adopting a sincere and realistic approach to this problem within 


the framework of the policies which have been furnished you. 


EFFECT OF STRENGTH OF OTHER FREE NATIONS ON AMERICAN MILITARY 4 


BUDGET FOR 1956 


In view of the fact that the German Army is not yet in being, and | 


the fact that all of the governments have not agreed to rearming the 7 
German divisions, and in view of the fact that Congress has not yet © 


bought the Reserve program—in fact, it has not been submitted to 
Congress yet—do I have a sound basis for my thinking that this pro- 
posed ent in the Army is a little premature? 

Secretary Stevens. I will have to comment on that, if I may, Mr. 
Riley. 

Mr. Rirry. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Stevens. And General Ridgway, too, of course. 

T think that it is not only the situation in the free countries of 


Ri dk cae ithe ake si 


Europe, where I am confident the strength of the NATO countries | 


is on a constantly increasing basis, but also, for example, Korea. where, | 


are 


with the help of the United States, an army of 20 well-trained divisions | 
is now in being, as a result of which we have been able to redeploy, | 


I think, 5 divisions from the Far East. Isthat right, General ? 
General Rmaway. Yes. 


Secretary Stevens. I think this is a factor in the Army program: | 
namely, that we are not tied down in such large numbers so far away. | 
We are more flexibile today, even though we are pointing toward 4 | 


smaller Army which has not as yet been achieved. 


I think that the increased potential of the force of the free world y 


is something which very properly was taken into account in the work- 
ing out of the Army program. 


I think it is too early to say that the German divisions are in any | 
sense past. General Ridgway was their supreme commander of | 
NATO, as you know; and his opinion on this commands the greatest 


respect. 
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In my own case I would say this will now be a matter which the 
State Department will be most actively interested in, as it was after 
the failure of the EDC program. It would seem to me that the Ger- 
man contribution may well turn out to be a fact ; maybe not necessarily 
too much behind the schedule which had been contemplated in recent 
weeks. 

Mr. Ritey. The thing which disturbs me, though, Mr. Secretary, is 
that this program is being put into effect before the replacements—if 
I might use that term—which are contemplated are in being. For that 
reason I used the words that probably in my own thinking it is a little 
premature. 

Regardless of the developments abroad at the present time I would 
still think it was premature to cut down our defensive strength until 
we have something to replace it that is actually in being. 

Secretary SreveNs. Well, you will recall that the President, when 
he asked for the resolution in respect to the situation in Formosa and 
the offshore islands, said that— 

Consequently, my recommendations do not call for an increase in the Armed 
Forces of the United States or any acceleration in military procurement or 
levels of defense production. If any unforeseen emergency arises requiring 
any change I will communicate with the Congress. I hope, however, that the 
effect of the resolution will be to calm the situation rather than to create further 
conflict. 


I am sure that is one of the basic philosophies of how this program 
was worked out. 

Mr. Ritry. My thinking is in spite of these emergencies which have 
presently arisen. I am firmly convinced that because we have been 
strong and are strong and are capable of retaliation, if I might use 
that term, that so far we have been able to avert a conflict. Now, until 
we have these other units where we can use them it seems to me that 
it is a little bit dangerous to cut down on what we have. 

Secretary Srrvens. Well, I think there we get into the question of 
the whole balanced concept of defense. We have to bring in—and 
properly should—the Air Force and the Marines and the Navy, to see 
whether on balance the whole picture is not one of increasing strength, 
at the same time that the total strength of the Army is being reduced. 
We have to determine what one’s judgment would be as to the total 
effectiveness of that team. 

Mr. Rizey. It occurs to me, though, Mr. Secretary, that in this 
technical age in which we are living we require very highly trained 
and capable men in the Army to use the modern weapons and high- 
powered weapons, just as much as we require them in the other 
services. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. Now, our Reserves are going to have to be pretty 
well trained, if they are going to use modern weapons. 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Rizey. Our allies also are going to have to be trained to use 
some of them, at least. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Rirey. I feel that these divisions are equipped with obsolete 
weapons, that we used a few years ago, that they will not mean very 
much to us. Because they are going to have to be trained to use these 
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modern weapons, that give this increase firepower we have been talk- 
ing about before we can count on them to any extent. 

For that reason my thinking is—and the thing that worries me is— 
that we are weakening our potential defense by eliminating certain 
units in the Army before these other people are ready. 

Secretary Stevens. Well, that is a very valid point, certainly. It 
is one where judgment comes in. I think, as General Ridgway can 
testify better than I can, our military advisory assistance groups in 
these various countries have really done a marvelous job in working 
with the new armies of the free world in the operation and mainten- 
ance of the American equipment which has already been supplied. 

Is that not correct, General ? 

General Ripeway. That is right, sir. 

Secretary Srevens. I think there has been a lot of progress made 
on that. 

Mr. Ritry. Would General Ridgway care to comment on that, either 
on or off the record ? 

General Ripeway. No, sir; I do not believe so, unless there is some 
question you have. 


FUTURE MISSION OF ARMY AS A FACTOR IN RECRUITING CAREER PERSON NEL 


Mr. Ritey. There is another factor, Mr. Secretary, with respect to 
this, which disturbs me a good bit. How do you propose to attract 
capable personnel into the Army when the idea is hecauning more or 
less ee that the Army is on its way out, at least to a certain 
extent ? 

Secretary Stevens. We have just got to combat the idea that the 
Army is on its way out with everything we have. Actually, the Army 
for some time to come is going to average at least two-thirds as large 
again as the Army we had pre-Korea. If anybody will stop and 
think about it he will see that the Army is not going out of business. 

Mr. Ritey. I do not believe you are going to attract very competent 
and capable young men to make a career of the Army when it is con- 
stantly being reduced, because if they go in and spend the early part 
of their lives in getting the training necessary to provide for a suc- 
cessful career, they certainly want to have some sense of security and 
confidence that the profession in which they are entering is going to 
continue. 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Rirey. I think that is just human nature; do you not think so? 

Secretary Srrevens. Yes, sir. I could not agree with you more. 

I am sure that we of the Army are of one accord, that this is a 
wep that we must do a lot of work on. We would also like to 

ave the help of the Congress on it, too, in some of the legislation 
which is being proposed. 

Mr. Ritey. I think we are going to have to be very careful in this 
ne or we are not going to attract the personnel that you are going 
to need. 

Secretary Stevens. I agree with you. 


REDUCTION OF INVENTORIES 


Mr. Rirry. Now, on page 10 you said that you proposed to save 
$700 million by liquidation of inventories. Do you mean by that the 
normal use of inventories and not replacing it? 
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Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Rizey. Or do you mean collecting it as surplus and trying to 
sell it? 

Secretary Stevens. It would be both. What I am really referring 
to here is getting a balanced inventory of, you might say, commercial- 
type items which we know we can replace any time we need to. We 
know we have too big an inventory. We are trying to put it in sound 
working shape. 

Mr. Ritey. Would that not take some little time to realize on $700 
million of various supplies ? 

Secretary StEvens. Well, we have been working on this for a long 
time. 

Mr. Ritey. Your slow-moving items would be the ones which would 
stay in the inventory, would they not ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes,they would. Really, I think that the Army 
has done an excellent job in first of all finding out what this inventory 
was. We never knew this until we got our financial property account- 
ing and got our figures. Today we know what we are operating, not 
only in the United States but also in our overseas installations. Hav- 
ing found out what our inventory is and where it is we have been able 
to do a much more workmanlike job in putting it into the proper 
condition. We have nowhere near achieved the Fnal targets we have 
set for ourselves, but we have gone well down the road in that direction. 

Mr. Ritey. I am sure the Congress will agree with you in that 
regard. Wecertainly do not want to pile up surpluses of things which 
may become obsolete. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Ritzer. The disturbing question to me is that it will take some 
time to use that $700 million, because your slow-moving items are the 

ones that are going to take longer to liquidate. 
| Secretary Stevens. Perhaps I could illustrate it to you by the use 
of another figure. That figure is that the Army has been able over 
the last several months to schedule release of a total of 19 million 
square feet of warehouse space which we do not need. In other words, 
by reason of working on our inventories and our surplus and obsolete 
material we have reduced our requirement for warehouse space to the 
point where we will be able to make 19 million square feet of covered 
warehouse space available to the other services. 

The Air Force is going to utilize a good bit of it, which will save 
them from having to spend the money to duplicate those facilities. 

That all ties into the things we are talking about, because that space 
became available as a result of reducing inventories. 

Mr. Ritey. Were these warehouses on Army posts or Air Force 
posts, or are they general depots ? 

Secretary Stevens. Depots. : 

Mr. Rizy. You are going to integrate the program to the point 
where the Air Force and the Army use the same depots ? 

Secretary Srevens. We have made this space available to the Air 
Force or the Navy or the Marines or the General Services Adminis- 
) tration; any governmental agency that can use it, rather than their 
having to go out and either build or rent warehouses. 
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Mr. Ruiter. Of course, you are going to get rid of the ones we are 


paying rent on first ? wc 
Secretary Stevens. That is right. 


TRAINING OF RECRUITS 


Mr. Rutey. I have one other question. I am not setting myself up 
as an authority at all, but I should like to have my mind cleared up 
on this. What is your thinking about training your new troops In 
combat divisions instead of using the basic training posts? Would 
those raw troops, in your opinion, develop a certain inferiority com- 
plex by being mixed up with the veteran professional troops; the 
young boys going into the Army ? 

Secretary Srevens. General Ridgway, would you like to answer 
that ? 

General Rinaway. Yes, sir. 

I would distinguish first, sir, between the ordinary inductee or the 
voluntary enlistee and the trainees under this proposed legislation, 
without prior military service. The trainee under the proposed legis- 
lation, if approved by the Congress, would be in only for 6 months. 

The answer to the first category of personnel is that I think it would 
have no prejudicial effect whatever, sir. In fact, I think it is of tre- 
mendous advantage to have them in with these older men. I do not 
think the same would be true of the 6-months’ trainees. 

We are dealing with something that is new here, so that it is neces- 
sarily a matter of opinion, sir, but I think there are two reasons why 
I should prefer to have these 6-months’ trainees in a completely sepa- 
rate station, putting aside for the moment whether or not it may cost 
a little bit more. 

The two reasons really boil down to one, These youngsters are going © 
to get, depending upon congressional action, $30 a month. The lowest | 
paid other man in uniform is getting to get approximately $80. For | 
those youngsters in the same unit to be competing for off-post privi- 
leges and services of various kinds in spending their money, which 
they have in their pockets, is going to make an exceedingly difficult 
problem for commanders all the way up and down the line. 

The second reason is allied to that, and that is in the training field. 
We propose in the Army to give these two categories of men without 
prior military service the same first 6 months’ training. That is pretty 
hard and rigorous. To put these youngsters getting $30 a month in 
the same groups and to require the same physical output as other boys 
from the same hometown—and maybe conceivably from the same 
family—who are getting $80 is not going to set very well. 

I would rather have those people off at a separate station altogether, 
with the other men undergoing the same identical kind of training. 

Mr. Rirey. You only propose to train the men in the combat units 
who would sign up for the regular enlistment period ? 

General Ripeway. Or the inductees, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. The inductees ? 

General Ripeway. Selective Service. 
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HOUSING FOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ruey. Mr. Secretary, I agree with you thoroughly that if we 
are going to attract capable men into the Army we are going to have 
to do something about the housing situation, barracks, messing facili- 
ties, and things of that kind. 

When the Korean episode came about we had a crash program on 
housing, and the housing was built out of inferior materials. No 
amount of paint could cover'up those deficiencies. I know that the 
roofing alone is only supposed to last 8 or 10 years, and probably 
already has had to be replaced on some of those mobilization-type 
buildings. 

I have seen a good many such buildings where the floors have given 
way and have had to be propper up in various and sundry ways. I 
think that on the posts where you are going to keep your regular men 
that they are going to have to have’ ‘ne of the conveniences to which 
they have been accustomed in this country in their home life, or 
otherwise I do not think you are going to attract the type of personnel 
that you want. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, we have been here now over a week, and 
this is the first Army uniform I have seen in this room in a week. I 
have seen the place full of Navy officers, Marine officers, and Air Force 
officers, and I am delighted to finally see that the Army is still identified 
with the armed services. I was beginning to have my doubts. 


POSITION OF GENERAL RIDGWAY ON REDUCTION IN ARMY 


Now, with reference to this cut in the Army, it is my opinion, Gen- 
eval, that you are entitled to great credit as the Chief of Staff of the 
Army for standing up in the face of Presidential opinion and Joint 
Chiefs of Staff opinion, and so on. You, of course, are a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I certainly do not think that this country has the impression—I 
certainly do not—that because you are standing up for the Army you 
are considered a “war bird” or that you are looking for a fight. 

I should like to repeat again that we are not discussing any increase 
in the Army ; we are discussing only not having a cut in it. This pub- 
lic discussion in television and radio and the newspaper columns al- 
ways winds up that somebody—including you—is trying to raise the 
Army side of the story. That, of course, we understand is not the 
case, 

We are, at least for the purpose of this discussion, maybe resisting 
acut. Weare not talking about raising it. Is that not true? 

General Riweway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. We are just trying to keep what we have. We are not 
looking for any more at this point. 

General Ripeway. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Certainly your record as the Chief of Staff of the 
Army—at least what we have heard with reference to your opinion 
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as to not going into Dienbienphu, when the rest of the people wanted 
to go in—has been that we have had the impression that you were not 
very keen about rushing in under certain circumstances. Is that so? 

General Ripeway. That is true. 

Mr. Fioop. With reference to the blockading of Red China there 
were opinions that it should have been blockaded. We have read or 
heard that you were reluctant to embrace that kind of thinking as well. 
Is that not so? 

General Rineway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And certainly your experience in warfare has been great. 
You did not win those stars in a poker game. Your experience in war- 
fare has been such that you abhor war; is that not so? 

General Ripeway. That is wholly so. : 

Mr. Fioop. So when you express your opinions, publicly or other- © 
wise, that you would not like to see this cut take place, it is not because | 
you are looking for a fight; is that not true? 

General Ringway. May I answer that a little bit more fully, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. Indeed you may. 

General Rimeway. i am not here, sir, and gentlemen, to in any 
way oppose the decision of the properly constituted authority. I have 
consistently adhered to one position, and that was I conceived it to 
be my duty to give my honest, forthright opinion as to what was 
required to meet a given set of circumstances under a given interna- | 
tional situation. And, further, if what was provided was substantially — 
less than what I regarded was the minimum, to give an equally forth- 
right statement of what I conceived to be the military consequences of 
such substantial shortage. That I have done, sir. That is what Iam — 
doing here. ri 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that. a 

Mr. Manon. If you will pardon me, Mr. Flood, I will say that it ~ 
is up to the witnesses who appear before us to make their positions © 
clear with regard to questions which arise. You understand ? ! 

General Rinaway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is hardly necessary to say that. * 

Mr. Fioop. I might add at this point, Mr. Chairman, I cannot con- | 
ceive of anybody who could have made his point more clear than the 
general did at this minute. I think you will agree. ‘4 
Mr. Manon. I thought he did a good job of expressing his views, | 
too. bi 
Mr. Fioop. General, you are, as Chief of Staff of the Army, a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of course ? 

General Rineway. I am, sir. : 

Mr. Frioop. And I understand, General, the function of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, as intended by the Congress, is entirely advisory as | 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Rmeway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. To the Department of Defense and to whoever else is 
to be advised. Is that not correct? 

General Rmweway. That is correct. 
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REARMING OF WESTERN GERMANY 


Mr. Fioop. With reference to the picture facing a decision to be 
made at the time this cut was declared or suggested, I have in mind the 
attitude of the British toward the possibility of 12 German divisions. 
I have heard indicated that separate and distinct from the action in 
Paris within the last few days, and the fall of the Mendes-France 
government, that the British considered the approval by the French 
Senate, so-called, or Supreme Council, certainly a remote possibility 
before summer, if then. Have you heard that expressed at all? 

General Rmeway. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Fioop. So now we have our British allies expressing grave 
doubts that before the fall of the Mendes-France government the 
I'rench, if they ratified at all—which was a separate doubt—were 
unlikely to ratify before the summer. The French themselves, I 
think you know or have heard, were embroiled in considerable doubt 
as to what they were going to do themselves, certainly before summer ; 
is that true ¢ 

General Ripeway. I believe it to be true, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You know, of course, that a very powerful West Ger- 
man segment, almost half the Bundestag, is opposed to the ratification 
under any circumstances at thistime. You have heard that? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I have in mind the so-called Socialist group. 

You have also heard, I believe, that the low countries—and the 
Italians—also have indicated strongly their doubts as to what may 
happen in France with reference to the ratification of the treaties 
having to do with the admission of German troops. You have heard 
those things generally ? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. All of that that you have heard and all I have heard 
you should have heard, within reason, by anybody else concerned with 
this problem ; is that not correct ? 

General Ripeway. I think so. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no reason why not, at least ? 

General Ripeway. It is a matter of public knowledge. 


MILITARY STRENGTH OF RED CHINESE 


Mr. Fioop. Now, at the time these decisions were made or should 
have been made, the Red Chinese, plus whatever North Korean 
strength there was on the demarcating line at the time of the truce or 
armistice and today was and is, in round numbers, a million troops? 

General Ripeway. I think this ought to be off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. On or off the record—by the way, anything that I say 
or anything that you think should be off the record is all right. There 
ls nothing magical or sacred in my language. If you do not like it, 
take it out; I do not care. I am not trying to make any record. I 
want to talk to you. I am not trying to prove anything. We are all 
in this room and consider it a so-called private hearing. I am not 
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looking for any publication of anything. If you do not like the 
whole business, throw it out; I do not care. 

Substantially less, because several hundred thousand—maybe 
300,000 or 400,000—have been deployed from the demarcating border 
to the Yangtze and from Hainan Island up to Fuchou and north of 
that area. 

General Ringway. Have been deployed out of North Korea. 

Mr. Frioop. Many of them into the littoral opposite Formosa, or at 
least into the Yangtze area. Isthat not true? 

General Ripaway. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is certainly a half million men in round, fat 
numbers. 

General Ripeway. I would say not far from that. 

Mr. Fioop. Not far from that. There is no doubt from what we 
have heard that despite the treaties and despite the truce agreements— 
despite everything—the Red Chinese plus the North Koreans have ad- 


vance airbases pretty far down behind the demarcating line. Is that | 


ot true, since the truce 

General Ripeway. It is, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And we also have reasonable cause to believe that from 
Manchuria the Reds have produced fighters and fighter bomber eche- 
lons and units, into those advance bases out of Manchuria into the 
line. Is that not true? 

General Rineway. It is, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So that they have ready and beefed up fat, combat-fit 
fighters and fighter bombers along the North Korean line, plus sev- 
eral hundred thousand troops in a round number. That is the 
picture ? 

General Rinaway. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And has been for sometime. Isthat not so? 

General Ripeway. That is right, sir. 


Mr. Fioop. Now, we know as well that they have placed highly © 
rw modern air complexes in the Yangtze area, the whole delta, © 
at Chekiang a separate complex; and in the Yangtze a third one; and © 
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as far down as Canton in the south a new outfit. We had that in- © 


formation or at least think we have it, do we not ? 
General Ringway. We do, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. Those are very highly developed air complexes in every- 


thing that air complex means. It just does not mean a fighter strip, | 


does it ? 

General Rinaway. I am not sure just the degree of development. 

Mr. Fioop. But it is appreciable ? 

General Ripaway. Yes,sir. The operation of fields. 

Mr. Fioop. We have reasonable cause to believe that in addition to 
about the 2,000 planes the Reds had in Manchuria at the time of the 
Korean incident that they now have many more times that 2,000 in 
their entire command area; is that not true? 

( Discussion off the record.) 


RATIO OF RED CHINESE TO AMERICAN STRENGTH IN PACIFIC 


Mr. Fioop. And we might say that the ratio of air combat strength, 
all categories, to ours in the Pacific Command is in the general area 
of 8 to 1? 


General Ringway. I would hesitate to give a ratio like that, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. It would not be much below that. 

General Ringway. It might be. Iam just not sure of the facts. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

General Rmeway. We can increase our strength so quickly, as we 
have done recently with the carrier-borne aviation brought into the 
area. 

Mr. Fxoop. Carrier-borne aviation brought into the area. Even 
with what you have brought in—and that would be no secret—it would 
be 350 planes at tops, with the carriers they send in ? 

General Ringway. That is about right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So no matter what you sent in or how long it took the 
carriers—and it would take them a month to get them—it would be 
about 5 carriers ? 

General Ripeway. That is about right. 

Mr. Fioop. Even if you had sent everything up there you are faced 
with a ratio of 8 to 1. Even for our great fighters that is an impres- 
sive ratio; is that not so? 

General Ripeway. It is. 

Mr. Fioop. Even despite the fact that our Sabres can, I am sure, 
and did knock down M1G’s on a better ratio than that, it is still some- 
thing to look at. 

General Ripeway. It is, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We have every reason to believe, from what you have 
testified today, in round numbers, that the combat strength of the Red 
ground forces will go as high as 10 or 12 to one of what we have there 
now on the ground ? 

General Ripeway. You mean United States forces, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. United States and anything else that is there. 

General Ripeway. No, sir; it will not go that high. The Korean 
Army is in the neighborhood of 600,000. 

Mr. Froop. All right. Including the Koreans will you make it— 
let us settle for eight to one, including the Koreans. We will make it 
the same ratio as the air. 

General Ripeway. No, sir; it is not that much. 

Mr. Froop, It is not that much ¢ 

General Ripaway. Not on the ground components. 

Mr. Fioop. It would not go to 8 to 14 

General Ripeway. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you settle for 6 to 1? 

General Ripoaway. No, sir. I would say it is about 114 to one, on 
the ground components, numerically. 

Mr. Fioop. I wonder if we are talking about the same thing. I had 
in mind the figures you were giving us on the chart you exhibited. 
That is no secret. I am sure everybody knows it. Certainly the 
Chinese know it. We are not kidding them. We are talking about 
their troops. 

General Riweway. The figures on the chart, sir, were for the entire 
total of Soviet Russia, Communist China and Viet Minh, for the stated 
number of divisions. 

Mr. FLoop. That is what I am talking about. 

General Ripeway. In the Far East one of the military problems is 
that the Soviet is north of Sakhalin. 
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The comparison I was making as to ground components is purely 
between the ground forces—Communist Chinese and North Koreans 
in North Korea compared to United Nations forces, which includes 
the ROK’s in South Korea. 

Mr. Fxioop. I understand that, but including the Russian Command 
from the North Command down to Canton, plus the Reds of Viet Minh, 
you have more than 8 to 1 by a long shot, have you not ? 

General Rweway. Pretty close to it. 

Mr. Froop. All right. Now, there is no doubt that the Red Chinese 
cannot conduct a major war any place against the United States of 
America, unless they are assured and get material, aid—and material 
aid—from Soviet Russia ? 

General Rineway. Right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is true? 

General Rieway. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Froop. It cannot be done. Oh, they may have some small arms | 
and small arms ammunition, and maybe some light fieldpieces and | 
maybe some 155’s or 3-inch shells. That is about the limit of the 


Chinese Red arsenal, so far as we know ? 

General Ripeway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Maybe some aircraft assemblies and maybe some light 
tanks. They certainly cannot support in being or in the field the 
size of navy, air, or army they now have; is that not true? 

General Rmeway. That is true, sir. 


Mr. Fioop. That we will agree on. That takes care of the situation : 


along the Pacific pretty well. 

Now, we have gone into the Atlantic and the NATO situation with- 
in reason, except for the fact that we are having considerable trouble, 
despite Mr. Gruenther’s leadership—and I think he is a great general 
and a great guy—— 

General Rineway. So do I, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FRENCH MILITARY SITUATION 


Mr. Fioop. Now that the Mendes-France government has fallen, 
nobody knows what is going to happen; the North African divisions 


will have to be at full strength, or maybe additional divisions sent in; 


is that not so? 
General Rineway. It might be, sir. 


Mr. Fioop. And they will have to come from the French NATO | 


forces or French conscription ; is that not true ? 

General Rineway. That is right, sir. They might get some incre- 
ment from Indochina by withdrawals from there, sir. 

Mr. Fioop, They are pulling out of Indochina; is that not so? 

General Rineway. They have reduced their forces. 

Mr. Froop. They are there now only at the sufferance of the South 
Indochinese. South Indochina is a completely independent state, and 
the French are there by sufferance and license. They no longer have 
a right to be there; is that not true? 

General Ripeway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Froop. It is also true that if something happens in Indochina 
the Indochinese cannot take care of themselves. If there is going to 
be e fight then we or somebody else will have to go there; is that not 
true‘ 
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General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Is it not also true that if something happens in Thailand 
the Thais cannot take care of themselves and we or somebody else will 
have to gointo Thailand? Is that not so? 

General Riweway. With any appreciable armed attack against them. 

Mr. Fuioop. Of course, and that would be true of Indonesia, if the 
Indonesians are on our side, if anything breaks out; would it not? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Everything I say about troops is equally true of all 
kinds of equipment, Air, Navy, and ground, ammunition and sup- 
plies, for any of those people any place is that not true ? 

General Ripeway. They do not have the sources of their own. 

Mr. Fioop. M-day plus 1 they have nothing; is that not right ? 

General Riweway. More or less; yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF RECENT WORLD DEVELOPMENTS ON 1956 ARMY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Fioop. Now I have in mind the President’s statement, Mr. Sec- 
retary; the particular paragraph you read we have heard 14 times in 
7 days. I do not consider that that is the answer to everything, be- 
cause, of course, if something breaks out while we are sitting here, as 
it very well may, at a quarter to 4—the lid could blow off at 4 o’clock— 
if that happens somebody will come up and tell us and you will come 
back with a new budget. So would anybody. That always happens. 
That is not anything very exciting to this committee. We have been 
through it 3 or 4 times. 

That “Cook’s Tour” or whatever it was we just went through ex- 
isted at the time this budget figure was determined with reference to 
the Army; is that not true? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Or most of it. Certainly, General, anything that has 
happened since this determination was made on the budget cut for the 
Army has been for the worse and would not argue for more cuts but 
rather would argue against any further reduction and might, I hope, 
be construed to argue in favor of that. Certainly the situation since 
December has become progressively worse; has deteriorated rather 
than improved; is that not true? 

General Ripeway. I think it has deteriorated ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any idea of the point short of the outbreak 
of hostilities—and this question I shall have to direct to the Secre- 
tary, I think, since it will be more on the policy level—in view of all 
of these things which everybody knew or should know, when action 
would be taken? At what point lebanen the situation as it exists today 
in view of all these circumstances, plus a lot I have not gone into, and 
the actual outbreak of hostilities, do you think you should ask for 
more things here; or do you want to wait until the lid goes off for 
the Army? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, that is a pretty hard one to answer. 

Mr. Fioop. That is why I asked it. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Certainly. 

Secretary Stevens. I think that is a question of judgment; at what 
point between the two points you make. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 
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Secretary Stevens. I would think that the situation was capable of 
some further deterioration. 

Mr. Froop. Get a little more pregnant; is that it? A little more 
pregnant ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. No, I would not say that, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. All right. 

Secretary Srevens. No, I do not think that the situation as of today 
warrants my coming here and asking you to revise this budget up on 
the basis of things you have outlined. 

Mr. Fxoop. So in view of everything that I have said you still think, 
despite what the Russians have done and despite what the Chinese 
have done, and despite all of this background there is still no reason 
for beefing this thing up at all? 

Secretary Srevens. I think that the redeployment of our own troops, 
which I touched on before, plus what I consider to be some increased 
strength in the armies of the free countries of the world, are the 
things of importance, coupled with our own increased firepower, which 
do not make it necessary to change this program at the present time. 
It could change at any time. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. 

Secretary Stevens. With that I agree. 

Mr. Froop. That we agree on. Mr. Secretary, what army of what 
nation on our side or supposedly on our side in what hemisphere, in 
view of the fact that we are going to cut ours or are talking about cut- 
ting ours down, is going to increase? Where do you think any nation 
any place on our side, or neutral, is going to increase the armed forces 
for the purpose of balancing this or anything else? Name one. 

Secretary Stevens. I think that the development of the ROK forces 
up to 20 divisions, a 650,000-man army, is a very important considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Fioop. That isthe only one you have in mind ? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; there are others, too. 

Mr. Fioop. Name two more. 

Secretary Stevens. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop. I have no objection to your hopes, but I am directing 
my attention to this budget as of July 1, 1956. That is all I am talking 
about. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. I hope you are right, but after all this talk I am going 
through here, this could not be within the fiscal period we are talking 
about. Is that not true? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about forces in being; I am talking 
about authorizations or ratification of treaties, which would be 1 year 
before it is even instituted. You cannot even go that far, can you? 
Youcannot. Germany is out for this plan. 

Secretary Stevens. I do not know that I wholly agree with that, 
Mr. Congressman ; no, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think the French can ratify whatever they are 
supposed to ratify before Labor Day ? P 
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Secretary Stevens. This really is out of my field, Mr. Flood. 
Mr. Foon. All right; let us quit it. Maybe it is out of mine, too; 
I do not know. 
MANILA PACT 


You understand, of course, this Manila Pact we have heard a great 
deal about, which I consider a “toothless wonder” at this point. They 
are going to have a meeting on the Manila Pact again, which is sup- 
posed to do something in the Pacific. The Manila Pact has nothing 
to do with Formosa at ‘all, hasit? That you know? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. This Manila Pact has nothing to do with the existing 
problems in the Pacific at all, as it refers to the Formosan problem. 
It does not even cover it ? 

Secretary Stevens. I think it is pretty closely related, from a geo- 
graphic standpoint. 

Mr. F oop. So is the situation in Trieste. Actually, the Manila 
Pact, for the purpose of the record at this time, is not identified with 
Formosa ; is that true? 

Secr etary Stevens. Formosa is not identified with it. 

Mr. Foon. It isnot; that is right. 


REDUCTION IN ARMY SINCE 1953 


My friend from Alabama developed at great length where you have 
indicated to us 500,000 men in a round number have been cut from the 
Army in a period of 3 or more fiscal periods, 500,000 plus; is that not 
about it ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is the projected figure as of June 30, 1956. 

Mr. Fioop. July 1, 1956? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. That is all we are talking about. What has happened 
to the Army in the last 3 years is to cut it absolutely in half of what 
it is supposed to be on July 1 of 1956; is that not so? In 3 years you 
have cut 1 million in half; have you not? You are to have i million? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us see. How many are you going to have July 1, 
1956? 

Secretary Stevens. For planning purposes the target figure is 
1,025,000. 

Mr. Ftoop. Let us settle for 1 million. It is easier to talk about. 
All right; 1 million. Now, in 3 years you have reduced the Army 
500,000, in the last 3 years. 

Secretary Stevens. If that program all goes through, up to June 
30, 1956. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all we are talking about. I am not trying to 
trap you, Mr. Secretary. 

ecretary Stevens. I, think we should bear in mind that the Army 
is 1.3 million as of today. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, this is a budget. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Looking at July 1, 1956. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. I know what it has today. Now, on July 1, 1956, you 
will have 1 million men in the Army; is that right ? 

Secretary Stevens. 1,025,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. 1,025,000. In the last 3 years you have taken half of 
that amount out of the Army, have you not? 500,000; that is what 
the cut amounted to? 

Secretary Stevens. On the basis of your figures it would be down 
one-third. 

Mr. Fioop. I just want to dramatize what has happened. 

Secretary Stevens. It would be down one-third. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But let us say it my way. I repeat it for the purpose of 
emphasis: On July 1, 1956, there will be 1 million men in the Army. 
In the last 3 years Congress has cut half of that out of the Army, 
500,000. Is that not true? 

Secretary Stevens. Well that is one way of stating it, but I would 
say one-third of the 114 million. 

Mr. Fioop. You state it your way and I will state it mine, but that 
is the fact. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. According to these figures the reduction is from 
1,532,100 in fiscal 1953 to 1,025,000 at the end of fiscal year 1956, which 
is a reduction of 507,100. 

Mr. Fioop. And if you take 1 million and cut it in half you have 
500,000 ; is that right ? 

Secretary Stevens. I agree to that, sir, but it still seems to me that 
the point is that the reduction is one-third and not one-half. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt about that, but that is not what I am 
saying. I am talking about an entirely different thing. I am just 
pointing out to the public that if you cut 1 million in half, half of a 
million is 500,000. That is the kind of cut you took out of this thing. 

Secretary Srevens. I would also like to point out to the public that 
the Army will still be some two-thirds greater in size than it was in 
1948, 1949, and 1950, along in there. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to hear it. 


AMERICAN STRENGTH IN EUROPE 


How many divisions do you have as the American contribution to 
NATO? 

Secretary Stevens. 5, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How many men is that? You do not want to tell ex- 
actly. 

Secretary Srevens. It was on the chart this morning. 

General Rineway. The figure ought to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) ; 

Mr. Fioop. You have about number of men in Europe today ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Yet in this one clip at the Army in this one budget you 
are cutting out 100,000? 

Secretary Stevens. I think we are cutting out about 70,000, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us do it this way: Outside of the support personnel 
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in Europe, if you have 5 divisions with 15,000 men to a division—let 
us say there are 70,000 men in 5 combat divisions in Western Europe. 
Let us never mind the security numbers; 5 divisions everybody knows, 
with 15,000 in round numbers to a division. Say you have 70,000 
men as the American contribution to NATO, and that is about it, talk- 
ing only about divisions and not security numbers. Is that not so? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. If you are referring to the number of 
combat forces that we have over there, the figure would be much 
larger than 70,000. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. Let me say it again. If you have 5 com- 
bat divisions in NATO and if you have 15,000 men in a division, for 
that purpose you have 70,000 men ? 

Secretary Stevens. We have more than that, sir. 

Mr. Fxoop. But at least on the basis of 15,000 men to a division it is 
still 70,000 for 5 divisions; is it not? 

Secretary Srevens. That would be 75,000, plus our regimental com- 
bat teams. 


1956 BUDGET REDUCTION IN TERMS OF DIVISIONS 


Mr. Froop. Right. I am only talking about the 5 divisions. That 
is an easy figure. I know what 5 divisions means. So that you are 
cutting out of the Army budget this year 5 divisions? 

Secretary STEVENS. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, if you are cutting 70,000 men, that is 5 divisions. 

Secretary Stevens. The division picture, which I think was covered 
in the statements this morning, will work out at 18 divisions com- 
pared with currently 19. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand. You are talking about your table of 
organization. I am talking about the fact that if there are 15,000 
men in a division and you have 5 divisions in Western Europe—I 
am not talking about regimental combat teams or overall supply or 
a else; just the naked 5 divisions—that is 75,000 men; is 
that so ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. I think that is a hypothetical kind of thing that 
I just do not quite follow, to be honest about it, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not ? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; I do not. I do not know how I can. 

Mr. Fioop. In our table of organization today 

Secretary Srevens. I do not know how I can agree that 15,000 men 
is the number of men in a division when it is not. 

Mr. Foon. It is not? 

Secretary Stevens. No. 

Mr. Fioop. How many men do you average for a division under a 
T/O today ? 

Secretary Stevens I would say around 18,000. 

Mr. Froop. Let us settle for 18,000, then. If you are taking 70,000 
plus out of the Army’s budget this year, you are cutting out what 
amounts to 434 divisions? 

Secretary Steven. No, sir; I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Froop. Well, you are cutting out the equivalent of 434, divisions 
in men, in bodies, are you not? 

Secretary Stevens. If you break it down to the number of individ- 
uals that are involved—— 
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Mr. Fioop. That is what I am talking about. 

Secretary Stevens. And not divisions or combat organizations, then 
I think I would understand it better. 

Mr. F oop. I said the equivalent of bodies of 434 divisions is being 
eliminated on the basis of 18,000 men to a division: from this year’s 
budget. 

Secretary Stevens. Well—— 

Mr. Foon. Is the answer not “Yes” ? 

Secretary Stevens. The net of it is that the budget calls for reduc- 
ing about 70,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer to my question is “Yes”? 
Secretary Srevens. I would have to have that question repeated. 
Mr. Fioop. Allright. Let us not bother with it any more. 


CAPABILITY OF KOREAN TROOPS 


General, you have been there. You have commanded troops on the 
line. I hear a great deal about 500,000 or 600,000 Korean troops. 
These are so well trained and so well equipped, and champing on the 
hit so I hear. I guess they are ready to be “unleashed,” too. I have 
heard sheet iteleeaing” these oriental troops before. Now we have 
these fellows who want to be “unleashed.” 

Let me pose this question for you, just to show you how that sounds 
io other people. Here you are commanding a division in the line in 
North Korea tonight, and the lid goes off. On your right flank the 
division commander has the First Marine Division, United States. 
On your left flank is the Third United States Regular Army Division. 
There you are. 

Now, at 4 o’clock in the morning you get a telephone call from the 
First Army Headquarters, and they tell you they are pulling out the 
First Marines on your right and pulling out the Third Regular Army 
on your left, and sending you up the 114th Korean Division on your 
right and the 28th Korean Division on your left, and you go on from 
there. 

You are not going to suggest to me that the quality of those troops— 
300.000 or 400,000 or 500,000, under their history and circumstances— 
is sufficient to do more than a holding operation in Korea if the 
Chinese Reds move against them? You do not expect them to do 
more than hold, do you? 

General Rineway. I would like to have this off the record, sir. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Foon. Yet that is the picture. You are telling me they have 
500,000 great South Koreans on the line in Korea. So they are there. 


RUSSIAN STRENGTH 


Now, the Russians since World War II have not reduced their 
Armed Forces. They have not demobilized. Their satellites have not 
demobilized. The contrary is rather the case. 

The Russians, who have atomic bombs, who probably have the H- 
bomb, who have nearly everything we have, are continuing to increase 
their ground forces; is that not so? 
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General Riweway. Yes, sir; not numerically, sir. They are increas- 
ing the combat effectiveness; the training level and equipment. So 
far as I know numerically they are not. 

Mr. Fioop. They have not demobilized. I do not mean they are 
adding to it. They are of gigantic size. 

The same thing is true of their 4 or 5 satellites which are doing, or 
have done the same thing; is that not true? 

General Riweway. That is right. 

Mr. Frioop. So the Russians, who know about fissionable material 
and atomic bombs and all the things we know about and all the rea- 
sons we are giving for reducing our Army—increased fire power, 
atom power and what not—generally speaking have that knowledge 
and in many cases that material; is that not so? 

General Riweway. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. Yet they are not cutting the Army or anything else, as 
far as we know. 

General Rmeway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. But we are. Have you heard it said—and is it the opin- 
ion in Western Europe—that now that the United States is reducing 
her Army we should do the same thing.” Is that not true? 

General Riweway. I have heard it said; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That discussion is prevalent in the discussion of parlia- 
ments of western nations; is that not true ? 

General Ripeway. It is quite common; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Of course it is. By the way, have you ever heard it said 
that the Achilles heel of Russian air and Russian ground armor is a 
fantastic inability to maintain them? Have you ever heard that 
argument ? 

General Ripeway. I have heard it, but I would not know just what 
credence to place on it, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I have in mind when the Russians built up that great 
eastern army behind the Urals for their final smash at the Germans. 
They appeared on the horizon one night with wave after wave—fleets 
of magnificent Molotov tanks and great fighter planes, and Russians 
to run them. They are good, trained troops. They make good stock. 
But the minute it stops they have to abandon it. They cannot main- 
tain or anywhere near maintain hardware the way our people can. 

Is that a general discussion among you military people? 

General Rineway. I do not think they would be equal to us in skilled 
maintenance; no, sir. But their equipment is simpler by and large 
and more rugged. I would not undersell the Russians on their main- 
tenance. 

Mr. Foop. Is that so? Well, I have heard at some length British 
military people say that it is a very serious defect. There is a shock- 
ing inability to maintain this hardware in the field. They cannot do 
it properly now. That might be wrong. 

I have talked these things over with you. Iam onthe Army subcom- 
mittee, and this breakdown of the budget business we will go into 
later. I just wanted to try to paint a broad picture with you here as 
to why under all these circumstances we still can complacently and 
with calmness cut the Army. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Turspay, Fresruary 8, 1955. 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. We 
are honored and pleased to have with us again today the Secretary, 
the Under Secretary, the Chief of Staff, and other important people 
in the Department of the Army. 

You will first be interrogated today by the former chairman of 
our subcommittee, one of the senior members on the Appropriations 
Committee, Mr. Wigglesworth, who I hope will first ask you what 
you think the implications are of recent developments in Russia. 

Mr. Wigglesworth. 


RUSSIAN SITUATION 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Always responsive to the wishes of my chair- 
man I should be glad to have any observations, either on or off the 
record, in answer to his question. 

Secretary Srevens. General, do you want to comment on that at all? 

General Riweway. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Mr. Secretary, I understand that the Depart- 
ment of the Army under the program before us expects to expend 
about $8.9 billion in fiscal year 1956. 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicerresworrH. That figure is about the same as we are spend- 
ing in fiscal year 1955, and compares with a figure of $12.9 billion in 
fiscal year 1954. 


Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 
UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. Under “Unexpended balances” I understand 
that as of the end of the fiscal year 1956 you expect to carry over about 
$9.1 billion into fiscal year 1957, compared with $12 billion to be 
carried over into fiscal year 1956 and with $16.6 billion carried over 
into fiscal year 1955; is that correct? 

Secretary Srevens. The unobligated balance 

Mr. WiceieswortH. The unexpended balance. 

Secretary Stevens. Oh, the unexpended balance. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. $9.1 billion as of June 30, 1956, compared with 
$12 billion as of June 30, 1955, and $16.6 billion as of June 30, 1954. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 





APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WicceieswortH. From the appropriations angle you are asking 
about $7.3 billion as compared with $7.6 billion in the current fiscal 
year and $12.9 billion in fiscal year 1954? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir; including MDAP reimbursements. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES BROUGHT FORWARD 


Mr. WiccieswortH. In terms of unobligated balances, you contem- 
plate a carryover as of June 30, 1956, of SLT billion, compared with 
about $3.8 billion as of June 30, 1955? 

Secretary Sirvens. Yes. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. And $7.7 billion as of June 30, 1954? 

Secretary Srevens. For 1954 my figure shows about $6.2 billion, sir. 

General Decker. A $7.7 billion total, but $1.4 billion would expire. 
Actually the carryover is $6.2 billion. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. The unobligated balance was $7.7 billion? 

General Decker. That is right. 


FINANCIAL INVENTORY MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. I want to call your attention to testimony by 
Mr. Pearson, Deputy Under Secretary of the Army a year ago. He 
said in part: 

No one knows the value of Army inventories. The total on hand and on order 
is probably between $35 billion and $40 billion—equivalent in value to the total 
of all inventories of all retailers of all things in the United States. 

The Army has had no accounting means of regularly ascertaining the value of 
its inventory assets. 

In short, it did not possess even the most rudimentary records with which to 
measure progress and to defend programs. 

Nor did it utilize any of the modern methods in fiscal control of inventories 
and related procurement actions. 

He went on to point out that the Army was seeking a system whereby 
monthly reports would be received within 30 days of the conclusion 
of the month, broken down into 315 categories, in respect to all items 
on hand and on order for every station worldwide. 

He was a little optimistic in his predicted timing, I suspect, but I 
would like to ask for the record what the situation is now and when 
specifically the Army expects to be in a position to know exactly what 
it has on hand in terms of inventory on a monthly basis. 

Secretary Srevens. I would say we know now, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
within a very narrow margin of error. 

Mr. WicateswortH. What is the overall inventory ? 

Secretary Stevens. Approximately $20 billion. 

Mr. WiccGieswortu. $20 billion. You think that figure is a reason- 
ably complete one? 

Secretary Stevens. That is the approximate total of worldwide 
stocks. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrtu. I am talking about worldwide. 

The testimony we received here the other day, when Secretary 
Wilson was here, though I forget who gave it, was that the Army was 
on the road but very far from having a perfect job done on having 
the full information worldwide. 

Secretary Srevens. From my standpoint I think we have gone a 
very long way and have it very nearly in the shape we want to have 
it In. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. On the worldwide basis? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir: on the worldwide basis. The total 
is somewhere around $20 billion. 
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Mr. Wiccteswortu. Are you getting monthly reports now within 30 
daysoftheendofthemonth? | 

Secretary Stevens. We have it on a quarterly basis, because the 
amount of paperwork involved in doing it monthly, we thought, was 
too great, and the quarterly picture is just as useful from our stand- 
point. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. How many categories do you break your in- 
ventory down into? 

Secretary Stevens. About 300. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. About 300? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 
ro Wiocizswourn. Is the monthly basis not required, ultimately, 
ry law? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; not so far as I know. Is it, sir? I am 
sorry if I am unfamiliar with that. 

Mr. Scrivner. It approaches it very closely. 

Mr. Forp. May I say a word, Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Certainly. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that this system was not required by 
law. It was actually an administrative decision by the Army which 
was started on or about January 1, 1953, maybe a little before or a 
little after. It is something that was initiated by the Army without 
any legal requirements. 

Secretary Srevens. That is correct, although I know of the interest 
of the Appropriations Committees in this field, and we have had, I felt, 
an obligation to go forward with this kind of thing. We did make the 
decision. We have gotten along well with it. We implemented it 
and actually got on it June 1953. By the 1st of January a year ago it 
began to start to work. 

I feel confident that a year later we have got it in reasonably good 
working order considering the shortness of the time it has been in 
effect, and it is on a world-wide basis, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. I have no doubt that you have made great 
strides in the right direction, but I was interested in knowing when 
you thought the job would be 100 percent done, so that we would know 
exactly what we have on hand in each of the categories periodically. 

Secretary Srevens. I feel that we have that knowledge now. 

Mr. WiecreswortH. Do we have the usage rates developed from 
that information ? 

Mr. Frnucane. May I say something, sir? 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. Yes. 

Mr. Frnvucane. We have at the moment in the Army about $20.1 
billion worth of materiel, of which about $16.3 billion is in the United 
States and the balance overseas. In addition, there is an estimated 
several billion dollars—something over $5 billion—in the hands of the 
actual troops at the front line. Those are inventoried periodically by 
item. We have those figures for you. 

I would like to have your permission, sir, to insert in the record the 
exact status of our plans and programs so far at the continental United 
States stations and other stations in which the program is in operation, 
giving some detail about the upper and lower stock levels which we are 
now maintaining, with the mechanical means which we have for doing 
it, if you like. I think you will find we have come a very long way. 
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I should also like to point out, sir, that in the process of taking this 
inventory and setting upper levels on every item or every group of 
items we are presently eliminating from the inventory about $125 
million to $140 million worth of material a month. In that way some 
of this $700 million which we are returning to the Treasury was devel- 
oped. That is where some of that money was generated. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. That is included in the $20 billion figure you 
gave us¢ 

Mr. Finucane. The $20 billion is our last inventory. Of course, it 
was higher before this liquidation took place. Likewise, we have been 
issuing free for the last year. That is about $500 million, I think. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. Mr. Pearson’s guess was from $35 billion to 
$40 billion. That was too high? 

Secretary Srevens. We take great exception to that, sir. 

We now have actual figures. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Do you know what the maximum figure was 
before you started this liquidation ? 

Mr. Finucane. Well, I cannot see that we have liquidated, includ- 
ing everything, much over $1.6 billion or $1.7 billion so far; $2 billion 
at the outside. Say there is $500 million in free issues, plus what we 
have liquidated to other agencies of the Government or in actual sales 
to the public. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. I do not want too much detail, because the 
Army Subcommittee will no doubt go into that when they get to it. 

Mr. Finucane. Very good, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I would like to have something along the lines 
you have suggested, to give the general outlines of the picture. 

Mr. Frnucane. In view of that gentleman’s testimony, which I have 
read, sir, I think in justice to the Army some more factual and proper 
statement of facts should be made, rather than talking about $35 bil- 
lion or $40 billion. 

Mr. Wicetrswortn. I think it should be, also. I am sure you appre- 
ciate how absolutely impossible it is for this Committee to do any kind 
of an efficient job unless you have accurate figures. 

Mr. Finucane. Of course, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. In terms of inventory and usage. 

Mr. Finucane. We have them, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


PLANS AND PROGRESS IN FINANCIAL INVENTORY MANAGEMENT 


FINANCIAL INVENTORY ACCOUNTING 


Last February the committee was advised that the Army’s plan for bulk finan- 
cial inventory coverage was to have been completed by July 1, 1954. This has 
been accomplished. A worldwide, professionally supervised financial inventory 
accounting system, covering the largest single inventory under departmental 
control, was installed. It is beginning to pay dividends. We now receive sum- 
mary financial reports covering inventories of all Technical Services depots and 
10 market centers in the continental United States, 76 oversea installations, and 
31 major continental posts, camps, and stations, and ports of embarkations. At 
the end of December 1954 these major installations had between 20 and 21 billion 
dollars’ worth of material in bulk inventories, including $17.7 billion of Army- 
owned stock and $2.4 billion of stock belonging to other agencies. Of the total 
amount, almost $16 billion is in the continental United States depot system and 
$400 million is in the continental United States posts, camps, and stations. About 
$3.8 billion is in oversea commands. The following table indicates the extent of 
financial inventory accounting coverage in the Army. 
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Installation of financial inventory accounting covering stocks under Army 











accountability 
CONUS Goncs oO 
} } versea 
Army stock funds depots posts, camps, depots 
and stations 
Quartermaster Division: 

od Ce ND si caniininigentnnekebgda comp July 1,1951 | July 1,1955 | July 1,1955 

I ES kit éotichinnndcnbeatnbiagubest bebe July 1,1953 | July 1,1954 Do. 

(c) General supplies --...-.--.------- Jan. 1,1954 | July 1,1955 Do. 

(d) Petroleum, oils, and lubricants_........-......-...-.]----. PEGS. Bi eA RSVR RT Do. 
Medical-Dental Division. -...--..-------- July 1,1953 | Oct. 20,1954 | Oct. 20, 1954! 
eg ta ah LE EES CS PM SE RS RR SE a July 1,1954 | July 1,1955 | July = 1, 1955 
Baines? Corns Dt OR cass 5 - -iswn a ness dese cceupeneduasiosace do.? 3____. tae en «sass Do? 
CRINS CORT CON a nhs ncn cacccnasazatiunvcuvccbignapeubag BOG cedadipdcnaiiestac Do. 
ee ee eee eee nessedubhadeal eee i, tdden ones Do. 
TRRONTtN ee CUPNE TO, «0 secesesdsncsdesermasvasasbenbod GOSS Fic ocbniaien a Do. 
Financial Property Accounting: All technical services.......| Jan. 1,1954 | July 1,1954 | July § 1, 1954 

NOTES 


1 Installed in 3 major commands October 1954, remainder to be included July 1, 1955. 


2 Items capitalized do not include spare parts. 
3 Items capitalized at all branches will include spare parts July 1, 1954, 
4 Ordnance spare parts (less guided-missiles parts) capitalized in CONUS depots Oct. 1, 1954. 


Nore.—Financial inventory accounting does not include items held under Air Force accountability for 
the Army; e. g., aircraft spare parts, for Transportation Corps. 


Financial inventory accounting has two purposes: (1) to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of operations at each level in the management of bulk 
inventory, and (2) to indicate in dollar terms the Army’s state of materiel readi- 
ness. The reports show in broad terms the kind of property the Army has in 
terms of approximately 315 separate merchandise groupings or categories, as well 
as the purposes which the inventory services, and the general condition or service- 
ability of stocks. They permit a timely and comprehensive evaluation of supply 
activity at each management echelon. This would not have been possible with 
the hundreds of thousands of separate item inventories upon which the Army 
previously relied. 

There were 73 Army depots operating in the continental United States in May 
1954. The Army depot plan provides for reducing the number to 54 by July 1, 
1955 and 52 by July 1, 1956. Considerable storage space will be released, some of 
which will be transferred to other Government agencies. Army depot operating 
costs will be reduced appreciably and there will be a corresponding reduction in 
personnel. Inventories are being evaluated and more accurate consumption 
rates are being developed, resulting in more realistic supply requirement fore- 
easts and improved supply control. As stock levels are reduced, stocks not 
needed for operating requirements are transferred to mobilization reserves. 
Mobilization reserve requirements and other reserve inventories are under con- 
tinuing review to permit use of stocks in long supply and disposal of excesses. 

Under the item accounting system, Army inventory managers did not have a 
comprehensive figure of stocks of most items at the “retail” level, that is, at posts, 
camps, and stations. Financial data is now available to post commanders, Army 
commanders, and the depots serving the posts. Financial statistics reveal that 
the overall stocks at CONUS posts, camps, and stations are now being turned 
over approximately four times annually. The turnover rate before financial in- 
ventory accounting was installed is not known, but it was probably lower than 
the current rate. Perhaps the rate can be improved to 5 or § times per year. 
Army reports show that posts and armies are seeking further improvements 
through use of the reports. However, care must be taken at all times that over- 
zealous use of this management tool does not jeopardize the Army’s ability to 
supply. 

A practical use of these reports is revealed in the following extract from a 
September 1954 analysis of the posts, camps, and stations of an important 
technical service: 

“Generally the ratio of unserviceable inventories to serviceable inventories is 
excessive, particularly in major item categories. A larger deadline has existed 
at several stations and action has been taken to expedite supply of parts there- 
for. Also renewed emphasis has recently been placed upon disposal of all ex- 
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cesses, both serviceable and unserviceable. The present inventory position of 
spare parts at stations is unsatisfactory, and deadlines have resulted. This situa- 
tion is being corrected by increasing levels of fast-moving parts anticipated to be, 
and/or actually required at this time. To date excess dispositions have lagged 
somewhat. To correct this situation stations are now being given a deadline 
date to complete disposition action, as excess reports are returned.” 

An analysis of the December 1954 reports by the same Army area covering 
its overall position states that: 

“Unserviceable stocks: The Army Commander’s goal of reducing unservice- 
able stocks to a maximum of 10 percent in this Army area by the close of the 
third quarter 1955, partly as a result of its position (25.1 percent) against the 
CONUS average (22 percent) on September 30, 1954, resulted in prompt and 
effective action at all installations. The ratio of unserviceable stocks to service- 
able stocks on an Army-area-wide basis dropped from 25.1 percent as of 
September 30, 1954 to 13 percent by the close of this reporting period.” 

At the “wholesale” level, we are faced with a bigger problem and have only 
recently begun to reduce operating inventories to the point of showing a good 
turnover rate. United States depot inventories must provide for worldwide 
requirements and contingencies; thus we are here moving more slowly than at 
the retail level. These stocks have turned over only once every 2 years. Of 
course, the rate varies as between commodities, and between the various tech- 
nical service groupings or categories. 

The following table covering major categories of equipment controlled under 
stock-fund accounting in the Army shows the significant reductions made in 
operating inventories and the on-order position during the period of September 
1953 to September 1954. 


The Army stock fund percent reduction in inventory and on order, September 
1958 to September 1954 





| 
Reduction in | Reduction of 





Division operating | on-order 

inventory position 

Percent Percent 
Quartermaster clothing and equipage-..............-.-.-.-.----.--.--------- 26 86 
QU PIE Sec Kdncunekcnadipadonipabdectsesdbadsncddascnnd 20 37 
MGI thn dh ss ds pha sells dd en ctdndchicbccenh dnctubsdibatdsavinn 35 84 
Quasehiibed GENGTR SUP DIGG. 2 06. ccccccscnscsscncansenentemecnenessssces« 27 56 


Statistics provided by financial inventory accounting are considered fairly 
adequate and reliable as a basis on which to make management decisions. 
However, certain areas will require further refinement. 


Open end and call type contracts and small purchase procedures 


The Army initiated last year a program for the accelerated use of open end or 
call type contracts which permit commitments by the Government to no more 
than immediately foreseeable requirements while providing for flexible or open 
end quantities of supplies to be available on call of Government consumers. We 
have almost doubled use of these types of contracts—the number of such con- 
tracts between September 1953 and September 1954 increased 80 percent. Prog- 
ress has also been made in the field of decentralizing procurement. The follow- 
ing table illustrates for a 6-month period the percentage increase in number of 
actions processed against open end contracts, call type contracts, and small pur- 
chase procedures at both post and depot levels: 


Percent increase in number of procurement actions processed from July to 
December 1954 


Percent 
A I I I ai casinspreie niin tials pp cinta ma nei ines ciate seg et 78.5 
Fi SE I a ce esl te athena bare Arann cacelin enn cee cxcdnagemegenton 7.2 
STEER CUROTETN = ITO en cee ihe eps ey enero eid 64. 0 


DIRECT SHIPMENT TO CONSUMERS 


Direct shipments from suppliers to consumers have been almost doubled fn 
the 6-month period from December 31, 1953, to June 30, 1954. Fourteen percent 
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of all issues were shipped direct to the consumer in the fourth quarter of 1954. 
In the first quarter of fiscal year 1955 over 25 percent of such shipments were 
made on a direct basis. 

INTERDEPOT SHIPMENTS 


Interdepot shipments have been reduced from a monthly average of 36,000 
tons to a monthly average, recorded during the first quarter of fiscal year 1955, 
of 29,000 tons. Shipments have increased since then due to the consolidation 
of depot stocks but we expect the downward trend to resume after the depot 
plan is completed. 

STOCK LEVELS 


Teams have been sent out to inspect requirements computation and buying 
practices at the 22 supply control points of the 7 technical services. To assure 
compliance with prescribed policies and procedures, the Army in July 1953 imple- 
mented an inspection system whereby the staff inspects each of these supply 
control points at least every 6 months. <A total of 50 such inspections were 
made between July 1953 and December 1954. 

The inspection teams are composed of personnel of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics and are accompanied by representatives of the heads of technical 
services concerned. Each inspection is generally of a week’s duration during 
which time the compliance with policy and procedure is checked by detailed item 
studies. Team members evaluate supply and stock control procedures, audit and 
screen procurement actions, with a view toward eliminating, with certain excep- 
tions, all procurement of commercial-type supplies which would exceed a position 
of 3 months on hand and 6 months on order. The inspection team has the author- 
ity to emmbargo procurement and to recommend cutbacks or cancellation of exist- 
ing contracts. As an example of economies effected by these inspections, a revi- 
sion of procedures resulted in a reduction of approximately $856,000 of require- 
ments for repair parts to support a particular model of cargo helicopter. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


The continuous elimination of excess and surplus property including scrap and 
salvage material from the supply system has many indirect benefits such as 
reduced requirements for accounting, personnel and space for storage. During 
November, we reached a peak monthly disposal rate of $173 million at acquisition 
value of excess and surplus property. This is the highest amount disposed of 
in any one month since the program began. 

In addition to the foregoing figure, $11 million was disposed of as sale and 
exchange property pursuant to section 201C of Public Law 152, 8ist Congress. 
In the course of effecting disposal on such a large scale, we expect problems to 
develop; however, actions taken will be in the best overall interest of the Gov- 
ernment. 

As improvements occur in management, and particularly under the financial 
inventory accounting program, and as new developments render more old items 
obsolete, additional quantities of excess property will be generated. The Army 
plans to continue its emphasis on timely disposal of unneeded materiel. 


SCOPE OF THE FINANCIAL INVENTORY PROGRAM 


The financial inventory accounting program serves the following major pur- 
poses ; 

(a) To measure and record the status of Army supply operations by inte- 
grating or superimposing a dollar accounting system upon the item account- 
ing system. 

(b) To bring together like items into significant groupings for manage- 
ment purposes, 

(c) To price inventory items and obtain an opening balance by class or 
category. 

(d) To record transactions in financial terms (sales, receipts, adjust- 
ments, procurement, etc.) by establishing ledgers in supply installations to 
show activity by class or category of supply. 

(e) To establish a uniform reporting system by developing a standard type 
of financial statement with supporting schedules. 

The financial inventory accounting system was installed in all continental 
United States technical service depots and 10 market centers on January 1, 1954; 
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26 selected posts, camps and stations; 5 ports of embarkation, and 76 selected 
installations overseas on July 1, 1954. 

The coverage of financial inventory accounting extended to bulk inventories 
only and specifically excluded stocks in combat areas and materiel in hands 
of troops. 

Certain improvements are anticipated as a result of installating financial 
inventory accounting and analyses of reports. These include: 

(a) Improvement of supply practices, procedures, and policies. 

(b) Improvement in supply management and administration. 

(c) Improvement in accounting and budget practices, policies, and pro- 
cedures. 

(d) Improvement of summary information furnished to Congress, DOD, 
and other governmental agencies which require specific financial data con- 
cerning the supply operations of the Army. 


SUPPLY MANAGEMENT REPORT 


The financial inventory accounting system provides for submission of dollar 
data on specified categories of materiel. A format, the Stock Management 
Report—DA Form 1094—was developed for that portion of the reporting which 
was then expected to contain the basic financial information necessary to per- 
form supply and stock management functions. 

The first reports, after January 1, 1954, provided valuable data but were 
found to be deficient in some respects. Some of the defects were: 

(a) The definition of “requirements objective” in the old Form 1094 was 
not precise. It covered “the maximum quantities of material which are 
authorized to be maintained on hand and on order to sustain current 
operations and to meet foreseeable requirements.” Possible variations in 
the meaning “foreseeable requirements,” by technical service or by com- 
mand, are obviously very wide. 

(6) Recurring and nonrecurring issues, as reported, were inaccurate 
as measurements of stocks required, because of misunderstanding in the 
field as to definition and reporting of the two types of issue. 

(c) The old Form 1094 did not provide for a break-out of operating stocks 
and those stocks which are authorized for retention. Neither did it pro- 
vide a method of identification of quantities of mobilization reserve stocks 
which are authorized for procurement. 

In addition to these defects, subsequent to the initial publication of the special 
regulation on reporting, the Office of the Secretary of Defense established a 
requirement for the identification of stocks in “long supply” in accordance with a 
predetermined definition of “economic reserve” and “contingency reserve.” 
Further, directives and papers from OSD indicated that there would be a require- 
ment for a clean break between those stocks which are serviceable and those 
which are unserviceable. 

Based on the knowledge gained from the submission and analyses of four 
consecutive reports, and a more comprehensive idea of what was desired, a 
committee composed of representatives of interested Department of Agriculture 
agencies revised the format which will be in worldwide usage by July 1, 1955. 
This new format is in two pages, the first of which shows the total inventory of 
the bulk stocks accounted for by the Army by ownership and by condition—page 
2 consists of those supply control aspects which affect the size and distribution 
of the inventory. 

Figure 1 is a reproduction of page 1 of the new supply management report 
(the old stock management report). The format has been revised to show: 

(a) Total inventory—the various applications of assets as follows: 

(1) Peacetime operating stock. 

(2) Procurable MRMR (mobilization reserve materiel requirement). 

(3) Balance of MRMR, if any. 

(4) Economic reserve. This is a foreseeable requirement for a specified 
time period. No procurement is authorized; however, if stocks are on hand 
they may be retained up to the specified level. 

(5) Contingency reserve. As the term implies, there is no foreseeable 
requirement but it may be held for a “contingency,” This applies to mili- 
tary type items only, 

(6) Claimant stocks. These are held for another Federal agency. 

(b) Excess on hand. After all serviceable assets have been applied in the 
above manner, any remainder is excess to the agency reporting. 
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(c) Disposition of excess, whether by transfer, redistribution, or other means. 

(d) Unserviceable inventory, showing Army and other claimant ownership. 
The amount of unserviceable stock scheduled fo: repair and rebuild during the 
current fiscal year is also shown as well as additional quantities being held for 
possible rebuild at a later date. 

(e) In addition to the application of assets against the various requirements, 
the new report provides for separate subtotals for stock fund items, procure- 
ment and production appropriation items, and other items. The category struc- 
ture is now being revised to provide this break-out automatically. 

Figure 2 is a reproduction of page 2 of the supply management report and 
shows: 

(a) Input into the distribution system for operating stocks and procur- 
able MRMR. 

(b) The amount and kind of demands which are made on bulk stocks 
held by the Department of the Army, 

(c) Several columns devoted to logistical ratios which will make the 
supply management report as self-analytical as possible. The ratios will 
serve to answer the following questions : 

(1) Is demand up or down? 

(2) Are levels too high or too low? 

(3) What is the mobilization reserve stock position? 
(4) How much stock is unfit for issue? 

(5) How long will the stock last? 

(6) Are total assets adequate? 

In computing the ratios, each reporting agency is required to investigate any 
item or items in a category which appear to be out of line. Illustrations of 
answers to the above questions, using dental instruments (a stock fund cate- 
gory) as a Sample, appear in the following six charts. The formulas are those 
prescribed for use by the heads of technical services, 


IS DEMAND UP OR DOWN? 


As shown in Figure 3, the replacement demand for the quarter reported upon 
($5,000) which represents a complete loss (consumption) of items to the sys- 
tem, is compared with the computed quarterly average demand ($10,000) upon 
which requirements estimates were based. In this case, current demand is only 
0.5 or one-half of average. A continuing trend in this direction due to decreasing 
troop strength or other factors would indicate average demand is too high and 
should be adjusted. 


ARE LEVELS TOO HIGH OR TOO LOW? 


The stockage objective of $25,000 shown in figure 4 less the initial demand and 
demands for exchange of unserviceable for serviceable items, related to average 
quarterly demand of $10,000 reveals that the level of dental instruments is 1.5 or 
50 percent higher than it should be. A continuing trend in this direction would 
require a reduction in the stockage objective or level. It should be noted that the 
stockage objective contains future expected initial and exchange demands and 
that past initial and exchange demand is considered to be equal to expected de- 
mand. Even though a direct relationship between the two does not exist, experi- 
ence shows that, on an average, there is an adequate relationship for the purpose 
of statistical analysis. 


WHAT IS THE MOBILIZATION RESERVE STOCK POSITION ? 


Mobilization reserve stockage objectives are computed in accordance with es- 
tablished policies; however, due to varying circumstances, procurement may be 
limited to a percentage of the computed figure. Figure 5 shows $100,000 as pro- 
curable, against which $50,000 is on hand. There is also $55,000 on hand in eco- 
nomic reserve and $10,000 on procurement. However, the computed total mobili- 
zation reserve materiel requirement consists of the $100,000 procurable portion 
plus the $75,000 balance of mobilization reserve materiel requirement. Dividing 
these figures as the chart illustrates reveals that 66 percent of the mobilization 
reserve materiel requirement of dental instruments is in stock. 
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HOW MUCH STOCK IS UNISSUABLE? 


In figure 6, total inventory of $217,000 after deducting $2,000 excess, is related 
to $13,000 Army unserviceable and $3,000 “other” unserviceable to ascertain that 
7 percent of the dental instruments category is unserviceable. 


HOW LONG WILL STOCK LAST? 


In figure 7, total inventory of $144,000 is divided by $8,000 which is one-third of 
the 3 months’ stockage objective ($25,000) to arrive at 18 months of supply of 
dental instruments. 

ARE TOTAL ASSETS ADEQUATE? 


Figure 8 relates assets to requirements. The assets less $1,000 due out include 

the following : 
$200,000 serviceable inventory of the peacetime operating stock. 
$108,000 economic reserve. 
$3,000 contingency reserve. 
$8,000 active unserviceable stocks scheduled for rebuild. 
$3,000 on procurement. 

The total is compared with a “requirements total” comprised of $25,000 stockage 
objective, plus $56,000 representing the maximum value of stock which should 
be “on order.” The latter is determined by multiplying average procurement 
lead time in months by the value of 1 month’s supply (one-third of the stockage 
objective). The results shows that we have 1.7 times or 70 percent more dental 
instruments on hand and on order than is required. 

Each echelon of management, that is, a post commander in the United States, an 
overseas commander, and the various technical service inventory control points in 
the United States will calculate logistical ratios similar to those described above 
each quarter and present a narrative analysis of the report indicating the action 
being taken by the reporting agency to correct or investigate deficiencies. Action 
taken will generally consist of : 

(a) Recomputation of levels or requirements. 

(b) Disposition of excesses. 

(c) Reduction of excesses by attrition or redistribution. 
(d) Procurement action, in some instances. 

The Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics plans to chart logistical ratios by com- 
mand, that is: 

(a) By each of the six continental United States armies, and the Military 
District of Washington. 

(b) By each of the seven overseas commands. 

(c) By each of the seven technical services. 

Top management may then look to these three groups of inventory managers 
for effective control of stocks. 

The revised reports will not be received until August of this year. Data will 
continue to be reported under the old format which has certain limited manage- 
ment value. However, we expect the new technique to bring to light inventory 
figures in a language that anyone can read and understand. 

In order to make possible a closer integration of budgeting and programing, 
the Army must measure and express resource needs and use in terms of a simple 
common denominator—the dollar. Dollar measurement has been applied first 
to inventories and’ will next be applied to certain major items of equipment in 
use. Eventually, it will be applied to all personnel costs and fixed property. 
It will be used in all phases of planning and control, including requirements 
estimating, procurement, stock on hand, and the issue of supplies and equipment 
for use. It will furnish commanders and their key staff members with a picture 
of their resource situation which otherwise is known only to specialists each of 
whom sees only a small part of the entire picture. This does not mean that 
dollar accounting can eliminate the need to know the quantity of each item on 
hand or on order, but dollar summaries furnished to higher level commanders 
can help assure that the items are being kept under control. In addition, it 
furnishes the dollar figures to support programing in connection with the budget. 

Thus, the need for financing accounting is apparent. Better accounting will 
provide better reporting. It will give each commander information he can and 
will use as a basis for decisions. 
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The Army financial management plan will accomplish three major objectives: 
(a) It will demonstrate the Army’s ability to master the complexities of its non- 
tactical operation; (0) it will, when fully implemented and refined, fulfill the 
legal requirements which are contained in Public Law 216 and related laws; and, 
(b) it wil give the Army a level and quality of business management which is 
in keeping with the size and diversity of its responsibilites. 

Some major problems which remain to be solved are: 

(a) The merchandise groupings or financial categories of items by which 
we intend to manage must yet be related to the Federal supply classification 
code under the Federal cataloging program; and sales of items must be 
related to a manageable functional or performance type budget structure. 

(bo) A better pricing policy for items of supply is needed to arrive at a 
standard price which will not fluctuate or change too rapidly. Procurement 
is made at varying prices and accounting techniques provide for price vari- 
ances. To compare inventories, sales, and procurement over periods of 
time, price variations must be discontinued. 

(c) The number and type of items appropriate for stock funding, as weil 
as the operation levels to which funds are extended, must be reevaluated. 

(d) The best method of supply for certain items, especially spare parts, 
has yet to be determined. Current general policy for stock fund type items 
limits inventories to 3 months on hand and 6 months on order. It may prove 
to be mode advantageous to buy a year’s supply of some items or eliminate 
other items from depot stocks altogether. 
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Secretary Stevens. I think for the first time any Secretary has ever 
come before this committee we can now give you an accurate picture 
dollarwise, which has never been done before. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. I am glad to hear it. We did not get that im- 
pression from the Defense Department people when they were here. 
You have apparently progressed further than they realize. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Does that $20 billion inventory include, or is it exclusive 
of, your mobilization reserve ? 

Mr. Finucane. It includes the mobilization reserve. 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Now you tell us, Mr. Secretary, that you have 
about 455,000 civilian personnel in the picture ? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir; 455,000 is the projected figure with 
which we will enter fiscal year 1956. Our civilian employment on 
December 31, 1954, was almost 465,000. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. That is a reduction of about 40,000 since the 
present administration took over in 1953 ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. How many did you say, sir? 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Forty thousand. 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; it is about 159,000. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. I thought you gave us a figure of 495,000. What 
was the figure when you took over ? 

Secretary Srrvens. I said we entered fiscal year 1955 with slightly 
more than 495,000. but when we started it was about 623,000, or some- 
where in that neighborhood. Our estimated reduction for fiscal year 
1955 is 40,000. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. And you predict a further reduction in fiscal 
year 1956? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. If I may repeat on that point, 
Mr. Wigglesworth, during the period January 1953 to November 
1954, the number of civilians employed by the Army was reduced by 
about 159,000. This has been accomplished at the same time we have 
done everything that we could to replace military personnel with 
re personnel, and we have made considerable progress in that 

eld. 


PROPORTION OF COMBAT AND NONCOMBAT PERSON NEL 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Now, on the assumption that you have around 
1 million military personnel as of June 30, 1956, and on the basis of 
around 70 percent combat and 30 percent noncombat personnel, that 
would give you about 300,000 military personnel who would be in non- 
combat positions, would it not? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. If we add the 300,000 noncombat personnel to 
the 455,000 civilian personnel, that would make about 755,000 people 
in noncombat positions ? 
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Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. But I could not really agree that there 
is too much connection between the 455,000 and the Army as a combat 
organization, because we are talking here, on the 455,000, about the 
people working in the arsenals and all that type of thing. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. I understand. But you also have on that as- 
sumption about 300,000 people in uniform who are doing nonopera- 
tional work ? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. They might be in the hospital or any- 
thing; but that is true. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. You would have them in nonoperational work, 
would you not, and not in hospitals 

Secretary Srevens. Some of them would be in hospitals. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Some of the 700,000 might be in hospitals. 

Secretary Srevens. No, sir. You saw the chart, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
which explained the percentage of those that would be in transit or in 
hospitals. That was apart from the 71 percent estimated of the op- 
erating forces. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. You mean working in the hospitals? I thought 
you meant patients. 

Secretary Stevens. Both, sir. 

Mr. WiceGLeswortu. You might have patients either from the com- 
bat or the noncombat ? 

Secretary Stevens. We gave you the estimated average percentage 
of what would be in the hospital or in transit, and what would be the 
average that would be in the operating forces. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. If 70 percent of your military personnel are in 
combat assignments, that means 30 percent are in nonoperational 
assignments, does it not? I thought that was the point of the chart 
you showed us. 

Secretary Stevens. I was just trying to explain, sir, that the 30 per- 
cent is substantially all of the training base 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I understand. 

Secretary Stevens (continuing). And the people in transit and 
the people who might be patients in hospitals at any given point, on 
the average. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I understand that. 

Secretary Stevens. They are not in the operating forces. 


NUMBER OF ARMY INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Wicetrswortn. How many installations does the Army have 
now (a) inthe United States, and (0) overseas ? 

Secretary Srevens. I should like to submit that for the record in a 
classification by type of installation. 

ae I wish you would submit that statement for the 
record. 

Secretary Srevens. I will, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


ARMY INSTALLATIONS 


Number of Army installations in the United States on Dec. 31, 1954 


Total Active Inactive 

Training, headquarters and research and development 
PII a ice dedicat Cdenbsancwed bednnubnineiasinaitae%eu 92 75 17 
ES. octicnkapuxtexcanensmnaskhaithie deadisenclasnkeean 55 54 1 
ID nis enccenitnncanincccee sate aadas ates pane deemaan 12 Ue. tase tenes tabce 
PE Ew nedancc pando arene oScnuseBathetincccctoteduaue ob 9 5 4 
Industrial inetatiaGioms *. . ...... 2... ..cccnceeanss ee Pre ey 83 50 33 
RON gc cinrate tt d A bt todtdbidaewubebtiaduok 251 196 55 


1 Excludes 9 depot activities at other installations. 
3 Excludes 4 hospitals at other installations. 7 
Excludes 11 industrial activities at other installations. 


Number of active Army installations overseas on Dec. 31, 1954 


A 66k i ncb chet ee Ga PROG acca teint Sowa 26 
COI. ccd cae lace Se RNG nic ioe ce re ns 75 
AF I Doin secc tptcacncncennensnwimeinas toon Bi IDs noite nannimcme mamma 24 
RIN OR silos sonnei disoatac epee aoonesie mmr 1 oo 
A 2 hi Seeded q OMG 6. oA dc ccidatneend 156 


DEFINITION OF AN ARMY INSTALLATION 


An installation is real estate and the improvements thereon which is under 
the control of the Department of the Army, at which functions of the Department 
of the Army are carried on, and which has been established by order of Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army. Real estate and the improvements thereon 
utilized by posts, camps, airfields, hospitals, depots, arsenals, industrial facilities, 
cemeteries, etc., will generally be designated as an installation where located 
separately, but where located contiguously or on the same reservation the com- 
bined property will usually be designated as one installation and the separate 
functions will be designated as activities at that installation. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield for a moment, Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. At one time we asked for a list of installations of the 
various services worldwide. We got quite a volume or book. I think, 
for the purposes of the record, you ought to make reference to that 
particular publication so that we can identify and find it. I think it 
would be helpful. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

General Decker. That is our station list, sir. We will send you a 
copy of the latest one. It is republished on a quarterly basis and 
changes are recorded as active installations become inactive or inactive 
installations become active, and so on. 

Mr. Manon. I think, General Decker, there is something published 
which gives this picture for all the three services, in addition to the 
thing you are now talking about. I wish you would investigate that a 
little for us. 

General Decker. That would be a Department of Defense publica- 
tion. We have it for the Army. I will see if we can get it. 

(The information was submitted to committee.) 
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POSITIONS ELIMINATED THROUGH BETTER MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Mr. WiccieswortH. A year ago when witnesses of the Defense De- 
partment were before us it was testified that up to that time by a comb- 
ing of all services, eliminating overstaffing, eliminating duplication 
of supervision as between civil and miltiary personnel, and by the 
substitution of civilian personnel for military personnel, it had been 
possible to effect a saving of 160,000 spaces. That was not for the Army 
alone, but for the Defense Department as a whole. Of the total spaces, 
91,000 were used for transfers and 61,000 were surplus. 

This week, when Assistant Secretary Burgess was before the com- 
mittee, it was testified that since that time, in the last 10 months or 
so, it had been possible to find an additional 90,000 spaces surplus in 
character, of which 24,000 were attributed to the Army. He predicted 
that further savings of this character would develop, in his opinion, in 
the course of fiscal 1956. Do you check that 24,000 figure ? 

Secretary Stevens. I think that is correct. I would like to check it 
definitely if I may, Mr. Wigglesworth. It is approximately correct. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. I wish you would do so, please for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Between February 28, 1954, and December 31, 1954, the Department of the 


Army reduced a total of 45,842 civilian employees. The 24,000 figure applies to 
the reduction made in continental United States only. 


ARMY STRENGTH COMPARISONS 


Mr. Wiceireswortnu. Turning to the overall military program, I 
want to ask a few questions. 

A year or so ago there was, of course, a comprehensive review of our 
entire military picture. The war with Korea was over, and the at- 
tempt, as I understand it, was to work out our portion of a balanced 
allied force which could deal with any foreseeable contingencies, at 
least in the initial phase, with rapid buildup in case of need, which 
would be of such proportions that we could carry it more or less in- 
definitely ; that is, for the long pull. That survey and the results were 
sometimes referred to as the New Look. Just when was that review 
made? 

General Rineway. The 9th of December 1953, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. December 1953. What was the target for the 
Army in terms of military personnel at that time, for June 30, 1955? 

Secretary Stevens. I think it was 1,164,000. 

Mr. Wicertesworru. What was the target as of that time for June 
30, 1956? 

General Rmweway. The target for the end of 1955 was 1,173,000, 
which was to be maintained level at that figure throughout fiscal year 
1956. 

Mr. WicctEswortH. I am talking about the figures fixed in Decem- 
ber of 1953 now. 

General Rineway. Yes, sir. At the end of fiscal year 1954, sir, the 
end strength of the Army was to be 1,407,000. The end strength of 
fiscal year 1955 was to have been 1,173,000. It was initially 1,164,000 
and was upped 9,000 because of the ROTC increase which was allowed 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. Are you sure of those figures, General? That 
is not in accord with my notes. 
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General Riweway. I am sure of these figures, sir. We were directed 
to be down to an end strength, fiscal year 1954, of 1,407,000; to be 
down to an end strength, fiscal year 1955, of 1,173,000. Those were 
the only authoritative figures. There were other figures off in the 
blue which had no definite sanction of official authority. They were 
purely estimates and under-certain stated conditions and assumptions. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Are those your figures, Mr. Secretary, also? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, my recollection of the New Look which 
was the subject of study and discussion in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
of which, of course, I am not a member, was that there was original 
discussion of figures that were different from these. But I quite agree 
with the general that the formally approved figures, when finalized, 
were the ones he has given. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. I am talking now about December of 1953. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Not about July or August of 1954 when the 
Congress got around to making appropriations. 

General Rwweway. I think I could clear up that doubt, sir. In the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff paper the figure of 1 million appears for end fiscal 
year 1957, 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. 1956? 

General Rmeway. No, sir; 1957. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. The beginning of 1957 ? 

General Rinaway. No, sir; the end. Well, there was a lot of argu- 
ment as to whether it would be achieved by the end of 1957 or the 
beginning of 1957, which was the end of 1956, sir. 

I am quite clear in my memory. sir—I could be wrong—that it was 
for end 1957. That was the final thing. 

Now, sir, I should like to make clear that that figure in the first place 
resulted from what I call a directed verdict. There is not the slightest 
criticism implied in this, for proper authorities did it, but it was the 
result of fixed manpower and dollar ceilings being given the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to start with. They were told to come up with recom- 
mendations within these manpower and dollar ceilings. In addition 
to that there were certain stated assumptions: That the international 
situation would not deteriorate, and certain other conditions which 
I do not recall at the moment. 

Mr. Wiaectesworrn. All I am trying to get, General, are accurate 
firures, if I can. My impression was that speaking as of December, 
1953, and not any later date, at the time the original “new look” was 
presented, the target for the Army as of June 30, 1955, was 1.1 million, 
and the target as of June 30, 1956, was 1 million. 

General Rmeway. No, sir; that is not accurate. This I am sure of. 

Working back from the 1 million figure to what the Army then had 
already been directed to reach, which was the 1,407,000 by end of 
1954, an end figure was reached—taking those two points at the oppo- 
site end of the curve—for fiscal year 1955. That was 1,164,000 origi- 
nally, and was upped 9,000, and it came to 1,173,000, so that the 
1,173,000 figure never appeared in anything, New Look or otherwise. 
It was a backward extrapolated figure between one projected for 1957 
and what actually existed in 1954. That is the way it came about. 

Mr. Wicerirswortu. I have not checked these figures with our own 
records, but I have the impression that the two figures were 1.1 million 
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and then 1 million, and that the 1.1 million was subsequently raised 
to 1,170,000, largely in the light of the situation in Indochina, before 
we got around to actually acting on the fiscal ’55 appropriation bill. 

General Ripeway. Mr. Wigglesworth, I think there were so many 
figures that I doubt if anybody has or could give you accurately what 
they all were. I think you may be correct that at one time there was 
a tentative figure or there was discussion of the 1 million, but I do 
not believe it was ever fixed at all.’ The only fixed figure the Army 
ever got was the 1,173,000. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Of course, none of these figures are fixed, as 
I understand it, because if developments warrant, if we get into a 
shooting war, for instance, they are all out the window. ‘These are 
targets, as I understand it. 

General Riweway. That is correct, sir. But with an outfit as big 
as the Army you have to have something to go on, and you have to 
have it months ahead, as you well know, sir. When I say “fixed” 
I mean we have to be given some figure within which we can plan 
and not find ourselves suddenly far overstrength. The 1,173,000 was 
such a figure. It was officially given us by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. What was the size of our Army just prior to 
the Korean war? 

General Ripeway. I think it was under 600,000, sir. 

Secretary Stevens. 593,000. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. What is the maximum standing Army that we 
have ever carried heretofore in times of peace? 

General Ripeway. By standing Army now, sir, I mean that officer 
corps plus the volunteer enlisted personnel, as distinguished from 
those brought in under Selective Service. I think the figure would 
be in the neighborhood of 590,000. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. When was that? 

General Rivewayr. I would say that was just prior to the Korean 
war, Sir. 


STRENGTH OF NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVES 


Mr. Wiaeitesworru. I notice from table 6 of the so-called budget 
highlights which have been furnished this committee by the Depart- 
ment of Defense that in the period from June 30, 1955, to June 30, 
1956, inclusive, it is estimated that the strength of the Army National 
Guard and Army Reserve will increase from 554,000 to 644,000 or 
thereabouts. Those figures are correct, are they not? 

Secretary Stevens. That is the estimate; yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. So that within that 12 months, while the regu- 
lar forces under the proposal before this committee would decrease 
about 75,000 men, the Reserve component personnel in drill status 
would increase about 90,000 men. That is correct, is it not? 

Secretary Stevens. 90,000; yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF CIVILIANS ELIGIBLE FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. How many civilians of eligible age do we have 
who have had military training not included in this Reserve com- 
ponent personnel ? 


59703—55——_6 
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General Ripeway. There are about 1.9 million in the obligated Re- 

serve category, sir, at present. That is those who have finished a 
eriod of active military service either voluntarily or by Selective 
ervice. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. In the Reserve but not in drill-pay status? 

General Ripeway. Well, I think some of them are in drill-pay 
status. 

General Miisurn. Mr. Wigglesworth, the latest figures on that, sir, 
total for the National Guard and Reserve 1,639,000. That is officers 
and enlisted men and includes the obligated people that are not partici- 
pating and the unobligated people who are participating. ‘Lhe 1.9 
million is the estimated number that we will have at the end of 1956. 

General Ripeway. That is what Wigglesworth asked for. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. 1.9 million as of the end of fiscal year 1956 / 

General Rineway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortnH. ‘Then, of course, over and above that, we were 
told the other day there would be at least 4 million people in civilian 
life who have had military training, who could be called on in case 
of need. That certainly is not an excessive figure; is it? 

General Ringway. For the entire Military Establishment I would 
think it was not excessive, sir; but I do not know within what age 
bracket that would be. 


ARMY STRENGTH DURING KOREAN WAR 


Mr. WiceLteswortH. How many persons took part in the Korean 
war ¢ 

General Ripeway. I do not have that figure, sir. Does anybody 
here have it? 

Secretary Stevens. It was over a million. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. There would be a couple of million people 
that we have not referred to. 

General Rineway. I think so, sir. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. Who had military training in the Korean war. 

General Rineway. I would think so, sir. Well over 2 million. I do 
not think we would have the figures for anything but the Army in 
that, sir, but we could get them. 

(‘Lhe information requested is as follows :) 

During the period of the Korean war (July 1, 1950 to July 31, 1953) approxi- 
mately 2,834,000 personnel served in the Army. Of this number approximately 
1,153,000 served in the Far East Command and 900,000 in Korea proper. An 
estimated 1,035,000 of the total serving in the Army during the Korean war were 
still on duty on June 30. 1954. 

Mr. WicGteswortH. I gather from what has been said, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that our allied forces both in Europe and the Far East have been 
increased and will increase in both manpower and firepower over the 
period we are considering ¢ 

Secretary Svevens. That is my belief; yes, sir. 


PROJECTED CHANGES IN NUMBERS OF DIVISIONS AND BATTALIONS 
Mr. WieeLteswortH. You showed us some charts yesterday showing 


the divisional organization as of January 30, 1955, June 30, 1955, and 
June 30, 1956, under the contemplated program. As I understand it, 
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if we compare January of 1955 with June 30 of 1956 the proposed 
program would result in a decrease of 1 division, a decrease of 1 regi- 
mental combat team, and an increase, if we add antiaircraft and other 
battalions together, of about 8 battalions; is that correct? 

General Ripeway. I would have to verify on the battalions, sir. On 
the divisions it is—on the battalions there will be an increase of eight. 


CHANGES IN DIVISION STRENGTH AND FIREPOWER SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. What can you say as to the comparative power 
of a division such as we are talking about today and a division, for in- 
stance, in World War II? How much increase in manpower and how 
much increase in firepower is there ? 

General Ripaway. It is less in manpower, sir. The infantry divi- 
sion today is presently authorized approximately 17,600. The in- 
fantry division in World War II, as I recall it, was approximately 
18,700. So numerically the division today, sir, is smaller. That is 
true for the other two types of divisions, the armored and the airborne. 

It is impossible to give any worthwhile figure as to the increase in 
firepower. It is substantial. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. I have seen the figure used repeatedly of an 
85-percent increase in firepower. Do you think that is true? 

General Ripeway. I think that is an exaggeration, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I may interrupt, Mr. Wigglesworth 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Certainly. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 67 of last year’s hearings, in response to a 
query pointed at that very fact, while General Ridgway was a witness 
before the committee, a statement was furnished us, which is shown on 
page 67 of last year’s hearings at the bottom of the page. It con- 
cludes with the statement : 





The present infantry division has an authorized strength of 17,500 * * * with 
15 percent more personnel [it] is able to generate theoretically 84 percent more 
firepower than the World War II Army division. 

General Ringway. I would withdraw my answer, then, sir. It was 
a considered one then, and I was guessing now, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. If it is an 85-percent ratio, if that is anywhere 
near correct, and if we take it as a yardstick—of course, it is not an 
accurate one—that would mean mathematically that 20 divisions to- 
(day would have the firepower of something like 35 or 36 divisions of 
World War IT? 

General Ripeway. There could be no more dangerous conclusion 
drawn from that, sir, than some such conclusion as that. One division 
can be incapacitated or rendered combat-ineffective just as readily—in 
fact, far more so today—as it could before, because of the nuclear 
capabilities our potential enemies have. Merely because a division 
today has 100 or 200 percent more power than its counterpart some 
years ago had does not mean you can apply that coefficient and multi- 
ply and come out with an equivalent number of divisions. I just hope 
that reasoning is clear. 

rT > 
_ We could beef up the firepower on a percentage basis of our divisions 
000 percent or maybe 10,000 percent, by putting a few of these atomic 


weapons in the division. They are not in the division today, as you 
now, sir 
9 . 
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That does not mean that that division is worth 500 of our divisions of 
World War II, because all you have to do is knock out a few of those 
weapons and that firepower is gone. 

The atomic cannon, for instance, firing an atomic shell—I am merely 
guessing for illustrative purposes—and has a firepower equivalent 
to the whole First Army of 1 million men in World War II; but if 
you knock that one artillery tube the entire firepower is gone, and it 
is going to be a prime target for enemy action. So there are many 
other factors in this other than just the arithmetical computation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true when you knock out any firepower, a 
big division or a little division or what not. 

General Ripeway. That is right, sir. The point is that with the 
capability we think the Russians have—and we cannot be quite sure— 
they are capable of taking out a large part of the division with one 
bomb, unless we disperse tremendously. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that is what you were going to do; to 
break down into self-contained small units with more responsible 
leadership within the unit itself. 

General Ripeway. That is what we are testing right now, sir. But 
we come to the point where the law of diminishing returns gets you. 

‘ou can disperse only so far and then you have a big problem of con- 
centration and control. 

Mr. Scrivner. But today fewer men can create more destruction 
than they could during World War II. 

General Rineway. There is no question about that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a self-evident fact. 

General Riweway. That is right, sir. 

Secretary Stevens. I think it should be clear, also, that the 85 per- 
cent does not include the nuclear capability. 

General Riweway. There is at present no nuclear capability within 
a division, sir. 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF INCREASED FIREPOWER 


Mr. Manon. To me, Mr. Secretary these figures about how much 
firepower a division might have, or how much explosive power you 
can pack into an airplane, are interesting statistics. It is all very 
interesting. 

Some people seem to take the position that since an airplane can 
carry so much more power, or a division has so much more power, that 
that means something in connection with our forees—maybe a reduc- 
tion or something of that kind. 

My thinking is not absolutely clear, that is, it seems to me, there is 
a lot of bunk abroad in the land in regard to these problems. 

Our potential enemies have not, insofar as I know, reduced their 
forces because they have vastly increased firepower in their air force 
and in their army. 

Now, I just think at this point in the record you might clarify your 
thinking more particularly on this question, General Ridgway. 

What does it mean that we have so much more power? Can we have 
fewer divisions or fewer airplanes? What is the proper interpreta- 
tion of it? You are a soldier. 
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Mr. WiceiEswortH. They have at least 85 percent more firepower 
per division. 

Mr. Manon. Does the enemy have it. If they do, or if they do not, 
what does it all mean to us as Congressmen? Since Mr. Wigglesworth 
has raised the question, I wish you would comment on it and let him 
interrogate you further. You see what I am grasping for. 

General Ripeway. It is an exceedingly difficult thing to explain. 
Our great objective is the optimum firepower which a given group of 
men can control. The reason we want it is because we anticipate we 
will be up against a vast numerical superiority if we get into world 
war III because we know who our enemies would be. So we are work- 
ing all the time to increase the destructive capability—the firepower, 
if you will—of a given number of men. 

From one viewpoint you could keep the same firepower and oper- 
ate it with far fewer men, but then you come down to almost the reduc- 
tion ad absurdum. It may be possible at some distant date you can 
get some kind of an atomic hand grenade and you could have one sol- 
dier with the firepower that equaled a battalion 10 or 20 years before, 
but if you kill the one soldier, where is your firepower? So you have 
to have a balance in there between a certain number of men on the 
battlefield still capable of fighting, and your weapons themselves. 

There is that eternal balance which has been sought since the whole 
history of warfare began, and we are in it now. 

I think it is so easy to get out a pad and pencil here and figure these 
things out as problems of arithmetic, but they do not work that way in 
battle. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think you have adequately answered the ques- 
tion that I projected into this picture. I am not going to ask you any 
more questions now, but when you get the transcript will you try to 
amplify ¢ 

General Rineway. I do not think that I have, either. 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 


As was pointed out in last year’s hearings, there has been approximately 
an 80 percent increase in firepower in the present T/O & E division as com- 
pared to the World War II T/O & E division. This comparison is based on 
the maximum capability of the weapons involved in terms of the number of 
bullets and pounds of projectile which could be fired during a given period 
of time. This is a hypothetical comparison and as stated in the record last year, 
“is a yardstick used to measure the maximum capability of weapons. In using 
such a theoretical yardstick, it is assumed that all weapons are used with 
full effectiveness. Full effectiveness of every weapon never has been achieved 
at any one time nor is it expected it ever will be. Full effectiveness would mean 
absolute accuracy of every shot fired, perfect target selection, and perfect con- 
centration of fire with every weapon of the division in action and unaffected by 
the fire of the enemy.” 

Firepower, as employed in battle, is in fact utilized to achieve two objectives: 
one, the demoralization and damage to the enemy; the other, to provide pro- 
tective cover under which our own forces can advance to their objective with 
minimum casualties from enemy fire. Firepower alone has never won a battle. 
Fire, only when combined with the movement of assault troops will provide that 
shock action essential to battlefield success. 

While in some instances the advent of more modern weapons has permitted 
actual delivery of firepower by fewer men, conversely these weapons have caused 
an increase in the number of men for logistical backup. The muzzle-loading 
musket provided a relatively small amount of firepower; however, its prob- 
lems of supply were also smaller than that of the modern Garand rifle. 
A World War I artillery battery, generally consisting of 6 horses per cais- 
son and 6 horses per gun, plus approximately 1 man to care for 2 animals, 
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never could obtain the firepower per man ratio that exists in the modern field 
artillery battery. The artillery supply problem of today is greater than that of 
previous wars. 

Certain of our more complicated technical weapons, although ideally capable 
ot furnishing heavy firepower, become limited in their capabilities directly in 
proportion to the training of their crews, the maneuverability of the weapon and 
its ammunition, and their reliance on strong outside protection for their very 
existence. In other words, the limitations of weapons must be recognized as 
completely as the capabilities of our relatively new arsenal of modern arms. 

The United States has in the last three wars—World War I, World War II, 
and Korea—invariably been pitted against forces superior in number. Only 
through exploitation of improved firepower, combined with maneuverability of 
adequate forces, has the United States Army been able to overcome the enemies. 

The appearance of new and more effective weapons has historically proven to 
be an advantage of transitory nature. The enemy is quickly motivated to coun- 
terbalance the scale through development of a comparable weapon or a defense 
against that weapon. Herein are the elements of an arms struggle. Retention 
of a favorable position lies not only in the production of weapons of greater 
power, but in retemtion of adequate, properly proportioned, forces in being that 
are capable of stemming and eventually vanquishing anenemy. Victory is gained 
by mobile, properly deployed, well-proportioned forces who are well trained, 
well led, and capably backed by resources of personnel, materiel, and industry. 

As long as a potential enemy keeps pace with modern development reductions 
in forces cannot be predicated solely on the abstract of firepower ratios. Con- 
tinued improvement in our organizations with respect to increased firepower does 
not arbitrarily dictate in the foreseeable future a significant decrease in the 
number of divisions. Should a potential enemy fail to keep pace with our 
progress his numerical superiority would lend a precarious margin of safety to 
us in any case. 

Reliance on equipment superiority as a substitute for trained battle units, 
particularly when we are not certain of such superiority is an unacceptable risk. 


DEFINITION OF “FIREPOWER” 


Mr. Froop. I do not know what he means by firepower. I would 
like for somebody to tell me so that if I should walk into a classroom 
as a recruit I would have a general idea. Iam not a military man and 
I have a vague idea of what it means, but I would like at this point in 
the record to have a definition, have somebody write me a letter or 
something. I have been using the term for a number of years, but 
Iam not clear what I mean. 

What do you mean by “firepower”? I mean in the technical mili- 
tary sense. Are we all using the same phrase? I just do not know. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Wigglesworth. That is a good question, 
Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. If you would not object, I would like for you to tell me 
now. I am interested in what you mean by “firepower” with refer- 
ence to this very important course of examination. What is the yard- 
stick? Does every man in this committee know what you mean by 
“firepower”? I doubt it very much. 

Mr. WiccLEswortH. Can you answer that briefly, General ? 

General Ripeway. I am sure that every man in the committee does 
not have the same idea. I am equally sure every man in uniform be- 
hind me here does not have the same idea. It is about as abstract a 
question as you can ask. It is the rate of fire of given weapons, and 
you try to reduce them to some common denominator, and you will 
say that one 105 artillery piece is equal to X number of M-1 rifles, 
and the thing really becomes an academic exercise when you get 
through. 
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You can compare our type of rifle, for instance, with a type of rifle 
with which another army is equipped and there you get a very accu- 
rate comparison. You can say that the M-1 has a rate of fire of ap- 
proximately the same weight bullet so that a skilled rifleman can pour 
out so much fire. Another fellow with a different kind of rifle can 
pour out 50 percent less fire; therefore, you have X additional fire- 
power to his. . ' 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. The difference of firepower between an atomic 
bomb and another bomb is not very academic, is it? 

General Ringway. It is not a question of just yield. You can take 
the yield of these two different weapons, a high explosive bomb and 
an atomic bomb, and you get a factor in there that is very precise. One 
is 18,000 times the other. What does that mean? It does not mean 
it kills 2,000 times the number of men necessarily. 

Mr. WiaeieswortuH. It has that potential ? 

General Rinaway. Not at all. It has the potential only under cer- 
tain conditions. You have personnel, that have to be out in the open 
and unprotected, with a surprise effect. Many other factors enter into 
the thing. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. That is true of any weapon. 

Mr. Frioop. What is the ultimate objective of firepower—to kill 
somebody, or make a noise. What do you mean by “firepower”? For 
your purpose it is to attack or remove or destroy enemy installations, 
or personnel] ; is that the objective of firepower ? 

General Riweway. I would say so, yes. 

Mr. WicciEeswortu. If I may, I would like to wind up here. I have 
just a few more questions. 


WEST GERMAN FORCES NOT INCLUDED IN PROJECTIONS FOR 1956 BUDGET 


As I understand it, Mr. Secretary, it has never been contemplated 
in connection with the figures that have been recommended that West 
German forces would be in the picture before June 30, 1956, has it? 

Secretary STEVENS. No, sir, not so far as I know. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. That has not been in this calculation at all— 
that possibility ? 

General Ripeway. I do not think anybody has put any fixed date 
on it. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Did anybody ever dream that we could have 
West German forces in being before June 30, 1956? 

General Rinaway. We did back some time ago; yes. 

Mr. WiceiEswortu. I am talking about the time when these figures 
were laid down. 

General Riweway. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. When the figures were arrived at in connec- 
tion with the new look, and when the most recent figures were arrived 
at, we were of course holding the line in Austria, were we not ? 

General Ripeway. Yes. 

When the New Look was under discussion, one of the assumptions 
to which I alluded was that the German divisions would be opera- 
tional. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. By what time? 

General Ripeway. By the time the figures are given. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. 1954, 1955 or 1956? 
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General Ripeway. 1957, sir. I could not be precise about that. That 
was in the fall of 1953, when we then assumed the divisions would be 
operative. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. The reason I asked the question is because there 
has been considerable talk about the fact that the West German addi- 
tional strength might fade out of the picture, and I never recall hear- 
ing any military authority suggest recently that Germany would, 
under any conditions, be in the picture before June 30, 1956, which is 
the period we are considering now. So regardless of recent develop- 
ments in respect to West Germany, it would appear that West German 
military personnel could not have had any bearing whatsoever on the 
figures recommended for 1955 and 1956. 

r General Ripeway. I do not think they had any bearing on those 
gures. 

Mr. Wicceieswortu. That is the point that I was trying to make. 


ADEQUACY OF 1956 BUDGET 


Now, Mr. Secretary, I do not want to prolong this, but just in a 
general way, am I correct in my understanding that the program now 
before the Congress was recommended in the light of world conditions, 
the strength of our allies, the estimated strength of the Communist 
powers, the improvement in the utilization of manpower, the great 
increase in firepower, the fact that it has been possible to pull some of 
our divisions back from the Far East and all other applicable consid- 
eration with a view to allowing a balanced allied force capable of meet- 
ing the initial phases of any major or minor conflict that might de- 
velop ? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes; I think that those factors were all taken 
into account. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. You, of course, would be the first to say if we 
get into a shooting war that you would have to come back here for 
more ? 

Secretary Stevens. Immediately. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. It is apparent from what has been said that 
General Ridgway would be happier if he had more Military person- 
nel in the picture, than the program recommended by the President, 
the National Security Council and the Defense Department provides. 
I gather, however, that as far as you are concerned as Secretary of 
the Army you approve of the program that has been presented to the 
Congress without qualification ? 

Secretary Srevens. I do, Mr. Wigglesworth. I think it represents 
a careful analysis of the overall defense scheme, and that the Army 
has a very important part in the defense team, and that the evalua- 
tion by the President on it is sound and that the targets—and I stress 
they are targets for the strength of the Army—can be changed in the 
event of changing world conditions. 

I do not think there is anybody who is smart enough to forecast 
what those conditions may be 17 months from now on June 30, 1956. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 
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POSITION OF ARMY CHIEF OF STAFF ON 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivener. Mr. Chairman, of course for me to come in and try 
to match my capacity, as a member of this committee, with the Secre- 
tary and General Ridgway, backed in these hearings by 14 or 15 mili- 
tary and civilians, is a little bit overwhelming. 

General Ridgway, in the past few days—and I am sure not upon 
your invitation—you have been the subject of many headlines, the 
subject of many radio and television comments, some of which seem 
to try to put you in the field of battle against your Commander in 
Chief, which I am sure is not the proper picture. 

There are three men amongst all the hundreds of high-ranking mili- 
tary men that I know now, and have had the pleasure of knowing, 
who stand very high in my regard. You are one of the three. Ad- 
miral Radford is another one, and President Eisenhower is the third 
one, so I find myself in a position of having to make a choice between 
the views presented by those three men that I admire so much. 

After considering everything, the statements you have made here 
and what has been printed in the papers, plus many things that have 
not been printed, I have no hesitancy in taking my position and stand- 
ing behind the decision that has been made by the Commander in Chief 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, without any reflection 
whatsoever on my part with regard to you and your ability as a mili- 
tary man. 

Apparently, some of that view to which I have just alluded is shared 
by the chairman of the Armed Forces Legislative Committee, and Mr. 
Chairman, at this point I would like to insert in the record a news 


story from the Washington Post and Times Herald of February 6, 
entitled, “Vinson Backs Ike’s Figures on Military.” 

Mr. Sueprarp. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 


i[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, February 6, 1955] 
VINSON Backs IKE’S FIGURES ON MILITARY 


(By Russell Brines) 


Representative Carl Vinson (Democrat, Georgia) yesterday threw his power- 
ful support behind President Eisenhower’s new long-pull goal of 2,850,000 men in 
the reduced Armed Forces. 

The chairman of the Armed Services Committee interpreted the figure as a 
minimum one designed to stabilize the armed services to meet Communist threats 
that may last for years. 

He said the floor under military manpower and the defend-Formosa stand 
means the United States has drawn two lines against Communist aggression 
and “in neither (case) must we retreat * * *.” 

But Vinson, in an interview, wrote off any chance that the committee might 
go to bat for Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway in his public fight against making cuts 
of 173,000 men in the Army under the new manpower program. 

Ridgway told the committee las week that the reductions would “endanger our 
security * * * to a degree.” He has won some strong Democratie support for 
restoring some of the cuts. 

Vinson said, however, that he would support the program after hearing both 
public and secret testimony this week from all top military leaders. He said the 
committee which he heads will take no further action on this question. 

The chairman’s stand may modify the attacks on Army cuts, which are still 
expected from some congressional Democrats. 
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The Army, Navy, and Marines all will be reduced under the program, but Air 
Force personnel will increase. Present military strength of over 3 million will 
be reduced to 2,850,000 by mid-1956. 

“T have had ‘considerable concern about the reductions, particularly the reduc- 
tions in the Army,” Vinson said, “and I have no hesitancy in saying that the 
sole reason for my acquiescence in these reductions is based on a new policy of 
stability.” 

Vinson said he is convinced Congress will continue appropriating approxi- 
mately 34 or 35 billion dollars a year to maintain forces of this size as long as 
necessary. He said the minimum estimate of the long pull was 5 years and 
that Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, testified 
the crisis might last 50 years. 

The present manpower policy will eliminate the “terrible waste of manpower 
and funds” resulting from emergency-bred mobilization, followed by quick reduc- 
tions, Vinson said. 

The 2,850,000 goal, Vinson said, compares with 12,500,000 men under arms 
at the height of World War II; a total force of 1,460,000 on June 30, 1950, and 
a top strength of 3,555,000 during the Korean war. 

In the Formosan crisis, Vinson said, the President and Congress have “drawn 
a line beyond which Communist aggressive acts will be met by our Armed 


Forces.” 

“Almont simultaneously with that action, we have drawn another line, in the 
nature of a floor under our total manpower strength. 

“In neither event must we retreat beyond those lines since each complements 
the other. They both are calculated to produce stability.” 

Mr. Scrivner. Yesterday, General, you were presented a rather 
tough series of questions to answer, and you answered them, but the 
thing that impressed me was not the fact that you answered ‘but how 
glorious it is to be either a civilian or a military man in a great Repre- 

sentative Republic like this where you, as Chief of Staff of the Army, 

‘an answer questions like that even though they be contrary to the 
views held by your Commander in Chief, and you can do it all without 
any fear of heads rolling. 

Is not that in itself a great commentary upon the privilege of living 
ina nation like this ? 

General Rieway. Indeed it is, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I could not help but just be impressed by that very 
thing. 

Right off the bat I cannot think of any countries in the world, where 
that can take place, can you? If any at all, at least there are not very 
many. There may be 1 or 2 others, but this is the one great Republic? 

General Ringway. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Knowing you as I do, I cannot help but think back 
to the statements that you made to us last year. You were uneasy about 
the situation last year. I think that I can understand your feeling be- 

cause throughout all the years that you have been in the military serv- 
ice you have seen what has been referred to as the periods of “feast and 
famine” when at one time our Army goes up and then all of a sudden 
it goes down to the lowest possible number, and it rises again, and you 
know, and we know, that this is not good. 

I may have been wrong, but I seemed to sense in some of your state- 
ments last year, and again reflected this year, not so much the uneasi- 
ness about the particular figure given now as a goal, but a fear—and 
I do not like to say “fear because men like you do not express fear, 
an uneasiness, or hesitation. some misgiving, but certainly not fear— 
that if this keeps on we will see the Army whittled and whittled and 
whittled to where we will see it again down to the nethermost depths. 

Do I understand or interpret the situation correctly or not? 

General Rineway. In part, sir, yes. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Is not that one of your real great fears, that if we 
retain this reduction it will go completely and we will be back where 
we were so many times? 

General Rineway. No, sir; that is a rather relatively minor element 
because I cannot believe that the great authorities of this great country 
would ever permit any such situation to develop. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have in the past. 

General Ripeway. It has been done, but I think we have an enlight- 
ened Government now, and I think an enlightened people now. We 
have had some pretty bitter experiences in the recent past. I do not 
believe the American people and their representatives would permit 
the recurrence of that situation. 

Might I be privileged, sir, to comment on your very lofty observa- 
tions? 

Perhaps what I will say will not have much sequence, but it will all 
bear upon it. 

In the first place, I make no pretense whatsoever to clairvoyance. 
I think there is no place in this extremely serious and complex situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves for dogmatism. I do feel that it is an 
inherent responsibility of the officers whom our Government has com- 
missioned, particularly the senior ones, to express their reasoned judg- 
ment and their conscientious convictions, 

Mr. Scrivner. And that is what you did ? 

General Rineway. That is all I do. If at any time I am in opposi- 
tion to other equally, or perhaps far superior judgments, it is not with 
any effort to create divisive influences—which, Lord knows, we have 
enough of—nor to be “fighting the problem,” to use Army slang. It is 
simply that these views and opinions which I express are the subject of 
deep conscientious convictions and the supporting reasons are always 
given, and if those reasons are fallacious, from a military point of 
view, I would welcome being shown that, and if convinced of that, I 
would certainly change them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I know of no one that has ever questioned your 
sincerity. You enjoy a reputation of which you should be quite proud. 

General Riweway. I do appreciate very much the loftiness of your 
remarks. 

Mr. Scrivner. There has been some intimation—and you have not 
said it—that you, as Chief of Staff of the Army were not even con- 
sulted at all about what the strength was going to be. That is not 
entirely true, is it? 

General Ripeway. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I recall, the procedure, you, as Chief of the Staff 
of the Army, were called upon to present your position, your views. 
Admiral Carney was called upon to present his views as Chief of Naval 
Operations, and General Twining was called upon to present his views 
on the Air Force. Those views go up through the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and then go up to the National Security Council, 
and then to the Commander in Chief, and finally, after looking over 
all these views, someone—and it is not within your province—has to 
make a decision, and that decision was made this year as it was last. 

I recall that we talked about this a little bit last year and you said 
then, as I am sure you would repeat today, that whatever decision is 
made, you, as Chief of Staff of the Army, will give this country the 
best Army of its size that the Nation has ever had. Is that not correct ? 
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General Rineway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We do havea good Army, do we not ? 

General Ringway. We do, indeed, have a good Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. And it is a fine group of men, and they are well- 
equipped men, is that not true ? 

General Ripeway. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said last year, and I think it still holds and 
stands repeating, “For the size of the Army, it will be the best Army 
in the world.” 

General Ripeway. It is, and will continue to be so. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is true again today ? 

General Rineway. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. 

Secretary Srrvens. May I say, as Secretary of the Army, having 
worked alongside General Ridgway, that in his determination to make 
sure that it was the best Army of its size in the world he has given 
everything to that end that any man could possibly give. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad that you said that. I think that is the 
teeling of all of us who know him. 


TRAINING IN MARKSMANSHIP 


Yesterday, General Ridgway, you made mention of the fact it has 
been possible to reduce the time in bringing men up to proficiency in 
marksmanship. You did not give us any figures, but how long is 
that course of training now ? 

General Riweway. I do not recall the exact number of hours devoted 
to it, but it represented just under 20 percent fewer hours than we had 
devoted to that particular training. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good. There is one thing that disturbs me 
more than that. In this course of training are you now getting to 
the point where you are teaching the infantryman that his rifle is his 
best friend, that he need not be afraid of it, and that it will not do him 
any good unless he shoots it ? 

General Ripaway. That is the dominating objective at all times. 

Mr. Scrivner. We were very much disturbed—and I saw some of 
it myself—when we found out that some of these men did not have 
any confidence. They were afraid of it. Sure, those rifles will kick 
a little, and after a few hours on the range the shoulder gets a little 
sore. Some seemed to become fearful of their weapons, so fearful in 
fact that from many of the reports we got, they did not even fire them 
when they had an opportunity. Is that overcome ? 

General Rineway. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. 


RED SUBMARINE AND AIR POWER 


Yesterday there was quite a bit of discussion about the number of 
planes and other equipment that Russia had, or that China had, or 
someone else had. Now, we read the newspapers. I recently read an 
article quoting General Partridge, who, I think, is quite a capable man 
also, was not fearful about the number of Communist planes over 
in Red China, because he said with no doubt whatsoever that we can 
take care of all of them. 
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So knowing how he feels, I have not lost too much sleep over the 
fact that they have a lot of planes. But you are the man that perhaps 
can answer a question for me that I have wondered about a long time. 

The Red Chinese had a lot of bombers north of the Yalu River dur- 
ing the Korean war. They had quite a large number of submarines 
around Korean waters, but during all that war they never used their 
bombers against us and never used their submarines. 

Why? 

General Ripeway. I do not know why they did not, sir. I expect, 
with respect to their air, they did not want to lose it, which they would 
have done if they had just committed it then in large part. I am 
talking about the Chinese, sir, not the Russians. I do not think the 
Chinese had any submarines there then. 

Mr. ScrivNeEr. I was over in Korea in 1947 and again in 1952. I 
was told there about the number of Russian submarines. Once in a 
while they would be seen, but they never interfered with our shipping, 
and certainly if we ever had a tenuous lifeline in our history, it was 
that long 9,000-mile line to Korea. 

General Rineway. I thought that you were talking about the 
Chinese. The Russians had them. 

Mr. Scrivner. But never used them. 

General Rwweway. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I saw all that terrific mass of supplies at Pusan 
where one bomber could have come over and what they could have 
done to us would have been terrific, and yet they never did it. Appar- 
ently you do not know why. I could never figure it out. 

General Rwweway. With respect to the Soviets entering into the 
conflict, the Soviet knew that that meant world war III. 

Mr. Scrivner. It ah or might not have. I do not know how 
anyone could know whether it would have brought about world 
war III. 


AMERICAN CIVILIANS IN EUROPE 


You are the man also, General Ridgway, that I feel can answer 
another question for me relating to the European situation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been told ever so many times about how 
many divisions the Soviet Russians and the satellites have in Europe. 
We have been told the number of divisions that we and our allies have, 
and we have also been told that we have somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 250,000 to 265,000 American dependents and civilians over 
there, and according to the recent story about Fort Hamilton, we are 
sending them over there by the hundreds more every week. 

If the situation is as serious as some would picture it, what business 
do we have of having that many American civilians in Europe? 

Now, the other side of the coin is, if it is not so serious, and they 
—e be there, of course, it is not as bad as a lot of people have 
told us. 

General Rineway. Well, sir, this situation has gone on now with 
little change for a period of 8 years. I am speaking of the West- 
ern European situation. It grew a bit more acute there after the 
outbreak of the war. Certainly all the European nations, including 
ourselves, were apprehensive of what might happen. It did not hap- 
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pen. To me, it is unthinkable that the United States Government 
would require approximately 50 percent of the career personnel of its 
Army—and the other services have different problems—to be overseas 
and denied the presence of their families with them. It is a great 
risk, sir. It is a great expense. The alternative is to deny them the 
privilege of having their families, which means an endless series of 
social evils. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. At the same time, I cannot 
understand this great Government, with so much concern for its peo- 
ple, putting these civilians in a position of grave danger. 

General Rineway. I would like this answer off the record, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 





EFFECT OF BETTER EQUIPMENT ON MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the prime purposes for spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars was to bring in new equipment and save man- 
power, and if we have not done that we have wasted hundreds of 
millions of dollars. You said yesterday that a Nike battalion today 
takes far fewer men, 481 as compared to 605 for the 120-mm. guns. 
So, as we advance with Nike battalions, we can automatically have 
more men available for some other things. We have been told any 
number of times where some of our machinery, automatic office equip- 
ment, and many other things, have saved anywhere from 1 to 100 men. 
If those things are not true, and if we have not brought them about 
and cannot safely reduce some of our military manpower, we have 
wasted a lot of money and time. 

Just take the Nike battalion alone. As they increase, there will be 
a chance where you will have a possibility of having more men for 
your fighting edge of the Army. 

Now, we are getting newer and better equipment which can do more 
with fewer men, and I think that is one of the reasons why we can cut 
them down. The logic of a reduction, as far as the American public 
is concerned, is that if it is humanly possible, advisable and feasible, 
we should do it because it is for the Army that we are now drafting 
men to fill the ranks. 

Surprising as it may seem, this is the great free American Republic; 
yet it is one of the few, if not the only country in the world, where 
young men are conscripted and involuntarily sent away from their 
own native land, 

While there may be some misgivings, the reduction should be made. 

There has been quite a bit of talk manpower and many of the sug- 
gestions are reminiscent of a lot of things; namely, whenever we get a 
little illness around it seems to be the policy to just apply a greenback 
poultice to it and that will cure it instead of taking some of the other 
remedies that might not be quite as pleasant but which would be far 
more effective. 


PRESTIGE OF NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


I have talked to a lot of your men who are not reenlisting, some of 
the men you want, the oldtimers. That is not only true of the Army 
but of the Air Force. Perhaps it is more so in the Air Force than in 
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the Army. No longer does a stripe mean much. It does not give them 
much to live up to. They see no opportunity. The master sergeants 
are doing a job which, if a corporal could not do it, he would not be 
worth his salt. What do you have in mind to remedy that situation ? 

General Ringway. We are trying in every possible way to do just 
that—to cure the situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you doing to give back to the senior ser- 
geants and the first sergeant the leadership and the authority they 
used to have? 

General Ripeway. We are moving in every direction, I think we 
can, sir. We are trying in every way to increase his prestige and to in- 
crease his authority. It is something you cannot do overnight— 
reverse that trend. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have had some pretty serious talk here. I would 
like to turn to something a little lighter, and yet while it is lighter, it 
has so much truth in it it is something that an old soldier can enjoy. 

This was sent to me by an old, old soldier that was probably in the 
service ahead of you, or at least about the same time. 

General Ripeway. I am a youngster. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is entitled, “The Old Soldier’s Prayer.” 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Rweway. Splendid. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who is the author? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no idea. 

I brought this up in a light manner, but it does show to a great de- 
gree the thinking of many of these older men who, with all the changes 
that have come about, just do not have the pride in the service that 
they once had. They do not have any pride in their jobs, and since 
they do not have any pride, they do not like it. 

I raised the question for just one reason: To get your reaction as to 
whether or not there is a program in the military, and particularly in 
the Army, so as to again give these men who have earned stripes, the 
leadership, command, and responsibility that goes with them. 

General Rweway. No program has a higher importance than that 
one, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are we getting some place in it ? 

General Ripeway. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Scrivner. So once again we will see the platoon sergeant, the 
first sergeant again where he is carrying on the work that he properly 
should and we will not see his responsibility relegated to some captain 
or major or even a higher officer ? 

General Rmeway. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary and General Ridgway, during these hear- 
ings other members of the committee have properly made many de- 
served complimentary remarks concerning each of you and the Army. 
I certainly share those views. 

I have particularly watched the Army very closely in the last sev- 
eral years, and in my opinion, under both your leadership the Army 
has done a very able and excellent job. 

I would like to ask several questions to begin with of the Secretary. 
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DEFERRED MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Our Army panel or subcommittee, in considering the fiscal year 1954 
and 1955 budgets, was concerned about the deferred maintenance 
program. 

It is my recollection of your statement, Mr. Secretary, you inferen- 
tially mentioned that problem. 

Could you elaborate on that program, whether you believe you have 
been given enough leeway and whether you believe you are going to 
make progress in the future ¢ 
‘ Serene Srevens. Yes. I would be glad to elaborate on that, Mr. 

ord. 

It is my opinion that because of the deferred maintenance on the 
Army plant in general—that the condition of the plant was allowed 
to deteriorate. We did not maintain it in the state it should have been 
maintained. 

I think during the past year, with the help of your committee, and 
from what the Army itself has been able to accomplish, that we have 
been able to make savings of some kind or another in other places, and 
therefore we have done a better job in the past year in maintaining the 
condition of the plant than we have done previously. 

We have in the new appropriation a request for funds to carry on 
the current maintenance of the Army plant at about the same rate. 

In my judgment, that is a minimum rate, the absolute minimum rate. 
As a businessman, I think it would be a big mistake to allow our plant 
to deteriorate. We would not do it in business. In the same way, 
I think the maintenance of our fine physical plant of the Army should 
be maintained at the minimum rates indicated in this budget. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that the backlog of deferred main- 
tenance was approximately $100 million. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1955 budget it is my recollection that 
the committee directed you to use savings up to $20 million to be allo- 
cated for that particular program. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. We allocated the full amount for the fiscal year 1955 that 
was requested for your program of trying to wipe out this backlog. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. You say in this budget there are funds to maintain that 
program, and you believe through some other savings possibly you 
can make further inroads on the current backlog ? 

Secretary Stevens. That figure of $100 million on an accumulated 
deferred maintenance, provision has been made to cut that about in 
half. We will still have a backlog of some $50 million in deferred 
maintenance. Personally, I would like to get along with in catching 
up on that at a faster rate than anything indicated now because the 
minimum figures for maintenance that are in the budget will not do 
much to, if anything, reduce this remaining deferred maintenance. 

Mr. Forp. During fiscal year 1956, or at the conclusion of 1956, your 
deferred maintenance figure will be down to amount $50 million ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 
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USE OF DEUTSCHEMARKS IN LIEU OF DOLLARS 


Mr. Forp. How in this fiscal year 1956 budget, as presented, is the 
problem of the deutschemarks handled? We have eee with that 
situation in the fiscal years 1954-1955. Apparently the Bureau of the 
Budget has one view, and the Department of Defense, particularly the 
Army, another. Our committee has gone along with the Defense De- 
partment policy. How is it submitted in this budget ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. I would like General Decker to comment on that. 

General Decker. The dollars are included in the budget at this 
point. If the authority is given to accept deutschemarks without re- 
imbursement to the Treasury in similar amount you can knock about 
$231 million out of the Army budget. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, we are presented again with the same 
situation we had in the fiscal years 1954 and 1955? 

General Decker. Right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In each of those 2 years in the bill we took corrective ac- 
tion that permitted you to accept deutschemarks rather than requiring 
you to take dollars and reimburse the Treasury ? 

General Decker. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Forp. So that if we follow the same procedure this year in fiscal 
year 1956 as we did in the previous fiscal year, it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to reduce the Army figure about $231 million ? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituer. As I remember it, in the 2 previous years the Depart- 
ment of the Army was in favor in principle of the action the committee 
took in putting that language in the bill. 

Are we correct in assuming that the Department still has the same 
view and would like to see that language in the bill ? 

General Drcxrer. We most definitely have that same view. 


PROGRESS IN ADOPTION OF NEW UNIFORM 


Mr. Forp. During the last year there was a proposal to start, or 
initiate, the new uniform program for the Army. 

General Decker. That is right. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection approval was finally granted by the 
Congress for the initiation of that program. 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Are you now planning your procurement and your whole 
program on the basis of the new uniform ? 

Secretary Stevens. We are. We made a start in the procurement 
of some of the basic fabrics, and the program is phased over a consider- 
able period of time so we can make the transition from the old to the 
new and still utilize existing stocks of the old to the limit of our capa- 
bility to do so. 

Mr. Forp. Would you like to elaborate for the record just when the 
program started; how it is going to be phased in, and any other de- 
tails you might give ? 

_ Particularly, it might be well to emphasize how little you might lose, 
if anything, dollarwise, at the end of the phasing in program. 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 


59703—55——_7 
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TIME PHASING ON THE NEW UNIFORM 


In order to effect the change from the present olive drab (OD 33) to the new 
Army Green (AG 44) with the minimum cost to the Government and to the 
individual, the Army’s plan calls for the new uniform to be phased into the system 
as the old uniform is phased out. Starting 1 September 1956, enlisted men 
being issued initial allowances of clothing will receive one old OD 33 and one 
new Army Green, shade 44 (AG 44) uniform. This one and one issue will con- 
tinue until stocks of OD 33 items are reduced to the point where further issue 
is uneconomical. It is estimated that the value of the residual old stock at 
this point, which will become the net cost of the changeover, will amount to a 
sum between 2% and 5 million dolars. Officers, and enlisted men, who have 
OD 33 uniform in their possesion, will replace their OD 33’s, as they become 
unservicable, by purchase of the new AG 44. 

The planning dates are: 

(a) 1 September 1956. 

(1) One AG 44 will be issued as part of initial allowance. 

(2) AG 44 authorized for wear except in formations. 

(3) AG 44 available for sale in both QM outlets and commercial 
sources. 

(vb) X Date (determined by stock position; to be established, originally esti- 

mated to be September 1, 1958. 
(1) Issue of OD 33 items ceases. 
(2) Two AG 44 uniforms issued as part of initial allowance. 
(3) OD 33 authorized for wear except in formations. 
(4) All troop formations in AG 44 only. 
(5) All officers and enlisted men required to own at least one AG 44. 

(c) X Date plus 2 years. 

(1) Wear of OD 33 by active Army prohibited. 

(2) All enlisted men required to possess two AG 44. 

(3) All officers required to possess AG 44 in sufficient quantities to 
appear in AG 44 when so ordered. 

(d) It should be noted that the period during which one OD 33 and one AG 44 
will be issued as a part of the initial clothing allowance is flexible. If the 
reduction of existing stocks of OD 33 items takes place at a faster rate than 
now anticipated, or conversely at a slower rate, the X date will be adjusted 


accordingly. 
ACTION TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY ON THE NEW UNIFORM 


On August 9, 1954, subsequent to favorable action by the interested committees 
of the Congress on the Army uniform program, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Deputy Secretary of Defense agreed that the Department of the 
Army should: 

(a) Submit a request immediately for apportionment of the necessary funds 
for textile procurement. 

(b) Submit separate apportionment requests for necessary funds when the 
Department of the Army was ready to initiate cut, make and trim procurement. 

The Department of the Army obtained $30 million for the procurement of 
textiles of which $21,404,366 have been obligated for 6,019,000 yards of AG 44 
serge and findings. (This will provide approximately 1,500,000 uniforms.) Ini- 
tial deliveries are anticipated in May 1955. This represents the total initial 
textile requirement, which was purchased at a price less than anticipated. This 
represents a saving of approximately $8.6 million. 

On December 7, 1954, the Department of the Army requested apportionment 
of necessary funds for cut, make, and trim procurement along with funds for 
other programs. The Bureau of the Budget eliminated the item for cut, make, 
and trim and requested that a separate request be submitted. 

The Department of the Army is now in the process of preparing a request for 
permission to institute contracts for cut, make, and trim. 

Due to savings effected in the initial cloth procurement and downward revision 
of planned procurement for mobilization reserve in the clothing and equipage 
area, the Department of the Army now plans to finance part of the initial cut, 
make, and trim from current apportionments. 

It should be noted that the plan provides for a flexible period during which 
one OD 33 and one AG 44 uniform will be issued as a part of the initial clothing 
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allowance. One of the contingencies provided for in this flexible period was 
fluctuation in authorized troop strength. 

The reduced strength of the Army will slow the rate at which existing stocks 
of OD 33 items will be reduced by the one and one issue. The Army will continue 
this one and one issue until stocks of OD 33 are reduced to the point where 


it will be no longer economical (due to sizing complexities) to handle the old 
items. 


During this X period the Army will continue to seek other markets for OD 33 
uniforms and cloth through MDAP and foreign-aid programs. 

Secretary Stevens. I think that the program has been carefully 
looked into by the committees of the Congress, as well as all echelons 
in the military establishment. The Department of Defense feels that 
this program es been worked out on a very businesslike basis. I know 
that I feel that way about it. I think there will be a minimum loss to 
the Government in the transition. 

Mr. Forp. When will the first uniform be worn by men on active 
duty ¢ 

General Rwweway. It will be optional wear authorized—and this is 
not definite—September, 1956. 

Mr. Forp. It will be optional in September 1956 ? 

General Riweway. Not in the ranks. In other words, an officer 
would be able to buy the new uniform. He could not wear it in the 
formation because it would not be compulsory until September of 
1958. 

Mr. Forp. Optional in September, 1956, and mandatory or compul- 
sory in September, 1958 ? 

General Rineway. That is right. 


RESCISSION FROM ARMY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Forp. In Mr. Wilson’s presentation he indicated that the Army 
stock fund would return to the Treasury in the fiscal year 1956 approx- 
imately $700 million. 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Forv. With that return, there is no change in your schedule 
for capitalization and initiation of your stock fund program. 

Secretary Srevens. We still have funds to carry on our proposed 


a 
r. Forp. In other words, your schedule given us last year for the 
capitalization and setting up of all these new stock funds is precisely 
the same now as it was then ? 

Secretary Srevens. It is practically complete, Mr. Ford. 


FUNDS FOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Forp. The legislation for fiscal year 1955 for the Army resulted 
in the rescission of $500 million in the production and procurement 
program. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Deputy Secretary Slezak, Gen. W. B. Palmer, and our 
committee worked that out. It was mutually agreeable. There has 
been no ill effect from that decision to rescind that amount ? 

Secretary Srevens. No, sir. It was anticipated or forecast at the 
time that decision was made that at the beginning of the fiscal year 1956 
there would be approximately $1,750 million yet unobligated after the 
rescission of the $500 million. 
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Mr. Forp. It is my recollection from looking at the budget presenta- 
tion that that figure is considerably higher—something around $2 bil- 
lion higher. 

Secretary Srevens. It is approximately $3.5 billion now estimated 
for June 30, 1955, including AP reimbursements. 

Mr. Foro. So you are starting into the fiscal year 1956 with $3.5 
billion in the production and procurement fund ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is an estimate; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Is it your estimate that amount will be fully and wholly 
adequate for procurement and production during the fiscal year 1956? 

Secretary Stevens. So far as world conditions exist at the present 
time; yes, 

Mr. Forp. Is it anticipated that out of that $3.5 billion there will 
be anything at the end of fiscal year 1956 unobligated ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. It is estimated about $1.6 billion at June 
30. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, on the basis of this budget presentation, 
it is forecast that at the beginning of the fiscal year 1957 you will have 
approximately $1.6 billion unobligated ? 

ecretary Stevens. That is correct, except as I mentioned in my 
statement, we are willing to reduce that by $800 million. You see, 
that about cuts the item in half. So if the thing works out exactly as 
estimated, we would have on June 30, 1956, unobligated, $800 million. 
Is that correct, Finucane? 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Mr. Forpv. And that $800 million which you apparently feel is un- 
necessary in that account at the beginning of the fiscal year 1957 would 
be diverted to where during the fiscal year 1956 ? 

Mr. Finucane. It is absolutely essential to have some working 
capital, so we cannot give up any more. 

Mr. Forp. The question was, Where do you contemplate the diver- 
sion of that $800 million during the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Frnucane. The Secretary of Defense has indicated that will 
be added to the $700 million to pay for half the new legislation he 
hopes will be enacted by the Congress, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Manpower legislation ? 

Mr. Frnvcane. Yes. 

Secretary Stevens. Pay increases and all of that. 

Mr. Finucane. The Army is doing this in the interest of the over- 
all program. We do not like to part with our working capital, Mr. 
Ford, and some day it will have to be replaced. 


ARMY POLICY ON PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. In the past, as I have read the newspaper accounts, Mr. 
Secretary, the Army has been castigated for its production base 
theory. There was something in the papers about Tennessee or some 
individuals from that area complaining about the Army’s policy. 
This committee has more or less subscribed to your theory of limiting 
the number of producers so that you can have going production lines 
for a longer period of time. 

Do you have any trouble trying to meet these conflicting theories 
from people outside of your Department? 
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Secretary Stevens. Well, I think that I should say, Mr. Ford, we 
believe that there should be in the Army a good broad base. We want 
it as broad and as widely spread as it can be. However, in the final 
analysis and under the reduced program, as our mobilization reserves 
are built up, we have to reduce the number of active facilities. We 
try, to the best of our ability, to keep at least a limited number of lines 
in any given field in operation, believing that that is a surer protec- 
tion against any emergency than to achieve the mobilization reserve 
completely at an early date and then go entirely out of business. Our 
theory is one of a broad mobilization base, and I think that most 
people are in accord with that point of view. 

Mr. Forp. Did you not receive some criticism for restricting the 
number of production facilities in actual operation with reference to 
a tank program ? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, with the regard to the last contract in the 
case of the tank program, there were only 3 bidders, and we planned 
to keep only 1 line going. So it was a question of taking the lowest 
bid and keeping that line going. 

Mr. Forp. Were there not some who objected to the cancellation of 
the contract ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes; we have had objections to canceling con- 
tracts, and other suggestions that we ought to keep both of those lines 
going. When we evaluated that we did it very carefully because the 
cost per unit in keeping the 2 lines going, on the basis of the smaller 
requirement, ran to such figures we believed that it was in the interest 
of the country to come down to 1 live line and keep the cost in check. 

We have had a remarkable reduction in the cost per unit in those 
tanks. It isa tremendous saving to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Ford, the Chair has no desire to cut you off, 
but we are now at the customary noon recess hour. The committee will 
stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

General Moore mentioned a matter which he had hoped to present 
to the committee earlier, and he wished to do so at this time. Will you 
proceed on the record, General, for a moment. 


CHANGES IN MILITARY STRENGTH ESTIMATES SUBSEQUENT TO 
SUBMISSION OF BUDGET 


General Moore. Just prior to completing the President’s message 
on the budget a decision was made with respect to the strength of the 
Army and Navy and the Marine Corps. This was after the amounts 
had been determined and printed in the page proof of the budget. At 
the last minute it was determined to increase the strengths thereto- 
fore authorized for the Army, Navy and Marine Corps by 25,000, 7,000 
and 3,000 respectively. It was impossible at that time, because of the 
deadline of printing the budget, to change the amounts required to 
finance the total strengths approved and authorized. 

The Department is now working with the Bureau of the Budget to 
propose a means of financing the additional requirements, if any, for 
this additional end strength which was authorized. I will repeat : 
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25,000 for the Army, 7,000 for the Navy, and 3,000 for the Marine 
Corps. That is a total additional strength permitted by that last- 
minute decision of 35,000 overall. 

Mr. Wiactesworru. For the fiscal year 1956? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General, I think this ought to be in the record at this 
point and also in the record after the statement of Mr. McNeil be- 
cause otherwise one would never know this. 

General Moore. I have just received the official position of the De- 
partment with respect to this matter at this time, and have been re- 
quested to make it available to the committee. If the committee would 
like I will read it at this time and insert it in the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, please, General ? 

General Moore. A thorough review of our military objectives and 
commitments had been in process during the summer and autumn 
months of 1954, preliminary to setting the target end strengths for 
active-duty military personnel in the various armed services for fiscal 
year 1956. Final approval by the President of the target end 
strengths, based on a careful consideration of all of the factors in- 
volved, came a day or two after the Bureau of the Budget deadline for 
Pome the detailed appropriation tables to the Government Printing 

ce. 

The target end strengths approved for fiscal year 1956 are 1,027,000 
for Army, 664,000 for Navy, 193,000 for Marine Corps, and 975,000 for 
Air Force. These end strengths are higher than the preliminary 
figures used in computing the amounts requested and included in the 
printed budget by 25,000 for Army, 7,000 for Navy, and 3,000 for 
Marine Corps. 

The House Appropriations Committee is asked to take note of these 
changes. The Department of Defense is taking action to propose a 
method of financing any additional requirements arising out of these 
increased target end strengths. 

Mr. Manon. This prompts me to remark: Just how fickle and inde- 
cisive can the Department of Defense be, General Moore? It has been 
testified here that work began on this budget many, many months 
ago—perhaps a year ago some of the preliminary work. For the 
Department of Defense to come up on such a late hour indicates a lack 
of decisiveness that I cannot quite explain. 

General Moore. There was a deep-seated feeling that I was aware 
of among the representatives of the Department of Defense, from the 
Secretary down through the Assistant Secretary level, that by no 
means should they refuse at the last minute to grant an increase or 
recommend an increase to the President, because in the final analysis 
that was his action, merely because of inability to change the printed 
figures in the budget. 

Mr. Manon. After having had months to make up its mind, the 
Department of Defense makes this final change. When was that? 

General Moore. Just a few days before the budget went to press, 
and the budget went to the press about Christmas. I do not know 
exactly the day. 
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Mr. Manon. I should like to ask this: Do you know of any other 
changes that may be just around the corner, which you could not see 
without prismatic glasses ? 

General Moore. Personally I am not aware of them at the moment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. If the Department of Defense was uncertain as to the 
manpower strength up until after the budget was submitted for print- 
ing, and changed its mind after it had been submitted for printing, 
maybe there is more basis than some had thought that Congress should 
inject itself into this business of manpower in the Army. 

General Moore. At this stage of the game I can only express my 
opinion. Once they are convinced of it I think they will lose no time 
in so advising this committee. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I should like to develop for the record some more figures 
that might be helpful to the committee and to the Members of the 
House as a whole when the record is printed. 


ARMY STRENGTH COMPARISONS 


According to chart information which was supplied to the Army 
panel either for fiscal year 1954 hearings or for fiscal year 1955 hear- 
ings, there is indic: ated that the total ‘Army active-duty strength in 
June of 1953 was 1,532,100. 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. I presume that is more or less correct ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. According to information submitted to the committee 
by the Department of Defense, the actual fiscal year 1954 average 
strength was 1,476,200. The fiscal year 1955 estimated average 
strength was 1,295,000. And the average strength for fiscal year 
1956 is estimated at 1,090,200. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Subtracting the average strength of 1,090,200 from the 
actual strength on June of 1953 of 1,532,100 we get a figure of approxi- 
mately 450,000. 

Secretary Stevens. Can you deal in average on one side and actual 
on the other, Mr. Ford? I think you would have to use either the 
actual in both cases or the average. 

Mr. Forp. Does someone have the average for fiscal 1953? 

General Decker. No. We can give you the beginning and end 
strength for 1956. You can use either one of those. 

Mr. Forp. The only reason I used the average is that in questioning 
Secretary Wilson he likewise used averages, and I do not want to 
confuse the record. 

Secretary Srevens. We will get the figure for 1953. I do not have 
it on this sheet in front of me. This starts with 1954, 1,476,000 com- 

pared with the 1,090,000 you mention for fiscal 1956. I do not have 
the figure previous to that, which would be higher, of course, as you 
indicated. 

General Decker. I have it here. 

Secretary Stevens. It is 1,538,000 for fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Forp. The difference, then, is 448,000 ? 
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Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir. You were correct in your analysis of 
it. Thatisright. 

Mr. Forp. I would imagine that we would construe the period of 
fiscal 1953 about the height of the Korean war? At least that is a 
fair assumption ; is it not? 

Secretary Stevens. Well, probably it was the height of the buildup; 
yes. It was the height of the buildup according to my figures here. 

Mr. Forp. The Army, as of your latest figure, is slightly over 1.3 
million ? 

Secretary Srevens. At the present time ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Secretary Srevens. The last figure was 1,326,000 on December 31. 
In January that would have been reduced. I would estimate it at 
about 1,285,000 or something like that at the moment. 

Mr. Forp. The target for June 30 is 1,173,000 ? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; itis 1.1 million. 

Mr. Forp. The target is 1.1 million as of June 30, 1955? 

Secretary Srevens. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the proposed target for the end of fiscal year 1956 
is 1,027,000? 

Secretary Srrevens. That is right, including cadets. 


COST OF MAINTAINING CURRENT TROOP STRENGTH THROUGH 1956 


Mr. Forp. Am I correct in saying that if the figure of 1.3 million 
were approved the added cost for fiscal year 1956 would be around 
$700 million ? 

Secretary Srevens. I think that is a correct estimate. 

Mr. Foxp. It is my recollection that that is what General Decker 
testified to. 

Secretary Srrvens. He did, yesterday. 

General Decker. That was the difference in the M. and O. cost alone 
between the budget computed on the basis of a beginning and end 
strength of 1,173, ‘000 (the basis of the original budget computation for 
fiscal year 1956) ‘and the budget computed on the basis of a beginning 
strength of 1,100,000 and on ending strength of 1 million. 

Mr. Forp. $700 million is the extra M. and O. cost ? 

General Decker. That is right. Military personnel would have to 
be added onto that. 

Mr. Forp. The extra cost for military pay and allowances would be 
about what ? 

General Decker. As I said, you can figure the total cost on the basis 
of about $5,500 per man. That is the average annual cost of a soldier. 
About $3,200 of that is for MPA and the other $2,300 is M. and O. 

Mr. Forp. Could you prepare and submit what you think the total 
extra cost for all areas would be if we went from the proposed target 
of 1,025,000 up to 1,300, 000? 

General Decker. Yes, sir; we can compute that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The extra cost is estimated to be: Million 
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NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH COMPARISONS 


Mr. Forp. In this same period where I have given the figures for 
the active-duty Army I think there ought to be set forth on the record 
the comparable figures, more or less, for the Reserve forces. 

Again using various charts which have been submitted to the Army 
panel, and data which is included in this material submitted by the 
Department of Defense, I am going to read some figures off. If I am 
in error I should like to be corrected. 

According to the information which I have from the sources indi- 
cated on June 30, 1950, the National Guard was 326,000. On Decem- 
ber 1952, the National Guard was 228,000. On June 30, 1953, the 
National Guard was 256,000. On June 30, 1954, the National Guard 
strength was 319,000. The estimated strength on June 30, 1955, will 
be 375,000. The estimated strength on June 30, 1956, will be 425,000. 

Are those figures substantially correct ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. I can check positively the last three figures. I 
did not have the first three in front of me, but I think they are correct. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, comparing June of 1953 to June 30, 1956, 
there is an increase in National Guard strength—subtracting 256,000 
from 425,000—of 169,000; is that correct 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 


RESERVE STRENGTH COMPARISONS 


Mr. Forp. Using the same source material for the Army Reserve 
components, on June 30, 1950, the Reserve forces were 187,000. In De- 
cember of 1952 the Reserve forces were 126,000. On June 30, 1953, 
they were 117,000. On June 30, 1954, they were 137,000. On June 30, 
1955, the estimated figure will be 179,000. On June 30, 1956, the 
estimated figure will be 219,000. 

The difference between the estimated figure on June 30, 1956, of 
219,000 and the figure of June 30, 1953, is about 102,000. This is an 
increase in streagth of 102,000. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Your total Reserve differential is 271,000 upward at a 
time your active duty strength has gone down 448,000. 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. These figures which I have read for fiscal 1956 for both 
the National Guard and the Reserves are not predicated on getting 
any strength actually from the civilian Reserve program that is to be 
submitted to the Congress during this session ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. These figures for June 30, 1956, are to all intents and 
purposes comparable to the previous figures which have been 
submitted ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. They are. 

Mr. Forp. The input from the new military Reserve program does 

not actually become effective until after fiscal 1956; is that right? 
_ Secretary Stevens. Well, that would depend on when and if the 
Congress acts. I think it could be effective to some extent surely dur- 
ing the latter part of fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Forp. There might be a very minor effect ? 

Secretary Stevens. Depending on when we could get started on it. 
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Mr. Forp. You anticipate 50,000 starting July 1, 1955, and stepping 
it up to 100,000 in the next 12 months. So you really will have very 
little impact on your Reserve or National Guard program from this 
program during fiscal year 1956 ? 

Secretary Stevens. General Ridgway estimates 50,000 less attrition 
as the most you could figure on. 

Mr. Forpv. These end strengths in reality are comparable to the end 
strengths we have had heretofore ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Forp. Has there been any improvement that you could enum- 
erate as to the effectiveness of the National Guard or the Reserve pro- 
gram, aside from numbers, for fiscal year 1956 and the remainder of 
fiscal year 1955? 

Secretary Stevens. Would you comment on that, General ? 

General Riweway. We think, sir, that there is a steady, though slow 
increase in the efficiency of training in the guard. I believe the same 
would be true, though probably to a slightly lesser degree, in the 
Reserve, due to such low strengths of the participating units. 

General Mrrpurn. I think that isa correct statement. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, we can assume that aside from number 
increases there is an increased effectiveness of both the guard and the 
Reserve? 

General Mripurn. Yes, sir, basically they have both been handi- 
capped with a lack of basically trained men. It is essentially a matter 
of getting enlisted personnel on a participating basis. That is the 
basic problem. 

General Rmeway. I think also, sir, there has been a steady, though 
again modest, increase in the training level due to our continuing 
efforts to get quality into our officer corps in those two civilian compo- 
nents. With the full National Guard cooperation we have eliminated 
a good many officers who were of substandard efficiency and replaced 
them with better officers. 


ASSIGN MENT OF INACTIVE RESERVISTS TO SPECIFIC UNITS 


Mr. Forp. Have vou had some experience with this new program 
which was initiated last year, where you actually assigned a man when 
he went off active duty to a unit? I think vou tried the program in 
Wisconsin and several other States. Have you had any opportunity 
to alert them and put them into action, so to speak ? 

General Ripeway. We have gotten gratifying results in those States 
in the number of men who have been induced to particinate, obligated 
reservists who formerly had not participated. I could get you the 
figures if vou would like to have them in the record, sir. 

Do you have them here, General Milburn ? 

General Mrrrurn. No, sir. TI think what Mr. Ford is talking about 
is an experimental plan of mandatory assignments. Tt was hoped that 
that would accomplish two purnoses. The first was to increase volun- 
tary participation by giving obligors a definite assignment or a billet. 
so to speak; and, second, to facilitate mobilization. 
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All the Army commanders have reported it is a fine thing so far as 
facilitating mobilization would be concerned. The increase in volun- 
tary participation, however, has not been too encouraging. It has 
increased it a little. 

Mr. Forpv. You do feel that that program does strengthen your 
Reserve program in case you had to mobilize immediately ? 

General Mirpurn. Yes, it will greatly facilitate processing and will 
reduce considerably the time required to get men into their mobiliza- 
tion assignments. 


POTENTIAL USE OF RESERVES 


Mr. Forp. General Ridgway, I do not refer to this article as author- 
itative, but I noticed the article that appeared in the last issue of the 
U. S. News & World Report where there was some discussion of what 
the President’s views were and some discussion of what your views 
were on several things. One view is attributed to you—I do not mean 
to oF you said it, but apparently someone thinks you believe in it— 
which disturbs me greatly, and that is the following statement : 

There is some question, too, as to whether the decisive phase of a major new 
war will last long enough to bring Reserve forces into active use. 

I emphasize again that this is no quotation from you; this is some 
author’s interpretation of your view. However, what bothers me is 
that if that statement is correct are we not building up false hopes in 
any Reserve program, regardless of what it is? 

General Ripeway. I would like to give my views on that. I think 
while, again, they are personal views, they are personal views of a 
professional military man, and I will give you the reasons for them. 

I regard as potentially dangerous the concept which is very defi- 


nitely held by a certain segment of our population and by certain peo- 
ple in uniform in our Military Establishment that the next war is 
going to be a matter of days or at most weeks. I do not say that will 
not happen. It is conceivable because it depends on whether or not 
you break the will to resist of your opponent. 


Personally, I have the gravest of doubts that you will break the 
will to resist of a people like the Slav and the oriental by destruction 
rained on their metropolitan centers and fixed industrial installations 
from the sky. We have had one example in recent years, and that 
was Germany, where her cities were reduced to piles of rubble. We 
did not get a capitulation. 

We are dealing with a much tougher people. We are dealing with 
people with a much lower standard of living, to whom those things 
are of much less significance. We are dealing with a vast geographi- 
cal area of some 6,000 miles from the Oder-Neisse line on the west to 
the Sea of Japan. 

While it is again, as I say, conceivable that it may happen, to me 
it is a very dangerous conclusion for our Government to adopt as a 
basis for planning, that such will be the case. Unfortunate as it may 
be, I think the part of prudence and wisdom dictates that the United 
States be prepared to win a long war if we get involved in it. That 
means substantial use of the decisive element in any war of the past, 
which has been the man on the ground, who has the capability for 
progressively applying force, who has the capability that no other 
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armed service has, that of seizing, occupying, and retaining ground 
taken. 

Mr. Forp. If we follow the theory of those who say that war will 
be ended nowadays rapidly there is a considerable undermining of 
the theory that you ought to have Reserve forces; is that not correct? 

General Rineway. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. However, if you take the opposite theory, which con- 
forms to your views, then is it not fair to state that in the fiscal year 
1956 our position, reservewise, is infinitely better ? 

General Riweway. I think that the word “infinite” is a little bit too 
strong. 

Mr. Forp. It is better? 

General Riweway. I think it is definitely better ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you yield at that point? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Something occurs to me which may be of interest. If 
there were a rapid capitulation and a collapse of an enemy govern- 
ment in either of the great countries that now threaten the peaceful 
existence of the world, would it be possible, General Ridgway, to 
carry on the necessary functions of military government in that capitu- 
lated country without calling on your Reserves for additional man- 
power? 

General Ripeway. I think very definitely not, sir. I know of no 
personnel that are today or would be in the near future capable of dis- 
charging that function. It has been an Army responsibility through 
three wars. It still is. The Army has never relished it. The Army 
has always been quick to ask to be relieved of the burden as soon as 
possible after the end of activities, but there has never been any other 
United States agency competent and willing to undertake it. 


““FTREPOWER” AND “COMBAT EFFECTIVENESS” AS MEASURES OF 
COMPARATIVE STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. We have had considerable discussion in the last few days 
in this committee about this problem of firepower. I have been en- 
lightened by the discussion. As I thought about it it seemed to me 
that you cannot take certain figures and quote them accurately to sup- 
port a certain point of view. What we should do to be accurate and 
fair is analyze our relative position or what we think our relative posi- 
tion is in comparison to that of any potential enemy. 

General Ripeway. I thoroughly agree; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I have gathered from your testimony over the past sev- 
eral years and also in the last week or so that it is the considered judg- 
ment among our military people that our relative superiority has not 
changed any ; if anything it may have increased a slight bit. 

General Ripeway. I do not think so, sir. I think what we are pri- 
marily interested in, of course, is just that factor which you put your 
finger on. It is the relative power ratio between western defensive 
capability, which would include retaliatory offensive striking power, 
of course, and the Soviet bloc’s offensive capability. I do not believe 
that that power ratio has altered to our advantage in the past 2 years. 

Mr. Forp. On the issue of “firepower”—and I use that in quotes be- 
cause it has been talked about so much here—have we had any altering 
disadvantageous to us? 
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General Ripeway. Oh, yes. Many things, I think. 

The organization and the modernization and training of the satellite 
air forces. The same is true of the satellite ground forces. The very 
marked increase in combat effectiveness of the Communist Chinese 
Army has been relatively very great. I would prefer, instead of using 
“fire power@ to use the phrase “combat effectiveness.” Firepower leads 
you off into’ all sorts of purely mathematical academic comparisons, 
and it is very dangerous. Combat effectiveness, while it, too, is hard to 
define, is much more inclusive. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Ripeway. I think the combat effectiveness power ratio be- 
tween the Soviet bloc, including Communist China, and the free world 
has altered to our disadvantage in the last 24 months. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GROUND FORCES IN ATOMIC WARFARE 


Mr. Forp. I was most interested in the discussion and the argument 
that in an atomic-warfare age the ground forces might need more 
rather than fewer men. It is my recollection from the testimony that 
the Army is now in the process of making certain tests to determine 
whether that argument is sound or whether no changes are in order. 
I gather that the argument in favor of more rather than less has not 
been resolved ; is that correct ? 

General Riweway. That is right, sir. We have at present both one 

infantry division and one armored division completely reorganized. 
Both are substantially smaller than our present counterparts, and we 
propose to reach our conclusions some time this summer or early fall. 
Based on those conclusions we will put into effect the changes in or- 
ganization to correspond to the tactical changes we think are neces- 
sary. 
I should like to make this point at this time: While it seems clear to 
me at present that our division is going to be substantially smaller, 
we are going to have to have more ur its, because they are going to 
have to cover a far deeper zone. The Central European sector is a 
fine example. Parenthetically, I just pray to God we do not have to 
use these divisions on American territory. I pray we do not fight a 
great land battle over here. — 

To the extent we are eres in holding these areas of vital inter- 
est to us overseas—of which Central Europe is clearly No. 1—we will 
not have to do that. So even if we have smaller divisions we are cer- 
tainly, we think, going to have to have more divisions. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Let me ask another question and then I should be glad to. 

In other words, there has been no final action taken by the Army 
authorities on this problem ? 

General Rineway. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. The net result being that none of that thinking is 
reflected in any of the figures which have been submitted for fiscal 
year 1956 ? 

General Ripeway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Either dollarwise or manpowerwise ? 

General Ripaway. That is correct, sir. We have an open mind. 
Maybe we will find out ultimately we do need substantially fewer men. 
If we look far enough ahead you can clearly see such a possibility. 
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If, for instance, in a measurable period of years we could equip our 
present light and medium artillery with atomic weapons certainly 
we would be thoroughly justified in scrapping a good bit numerically 
of our present nondivisional artillery, and division also. 

Mr. Forp. Until we get the results of these field tests, which I pre- 
sume are now being conducted by the Army, which yom expect to 
finalize some time in the fall of 1955, it is not fair to relate the argu- 
ments pro and con to the fiscal year 1956 budget ? 

General Riwweway. I think that is right, sir. There are two other 
major factors I should like to mention here at this time, reflecting 
upon this basic question as to whether you can do more with fewer 
men. 

This question of organization, which we have under test, is one. 
There is the question of availability of atomic weapons, of nuclear 
weapons, we will say, in a tactical role in the hands of troops. I mean 
the troops on the ground, who would have them in good weather, bad 
weather, under any circumstances, at any time. Finally there is the 
question of the efficiency of your Reserve unit or your Reserve struc- 
ture because, as I pointed out to the committee in my classified pre- 
pared statement, it is demonstrably true that in the first critical phases 
of a major war the Army is going to be able to commit to battle only 
those elements which were in being on D-day. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Flood, did you have a question ? 

Mr. Fioop. On that very point, yes. 

I do not understand clearly, General, what you mean by these re- 
marks attributed to you that you may need more men rather than 
fewer with the development of atomic warfare; and that the tactical 
area will be larger or deeper or something. Will you tell me what you 
mean? Why isita problem? What do you mean by that? What will 
be the tactical problem? I do not know. 

General Rmwweway. We envisage the tactical situation as involving 
now a combat zone not over 30 to 50 miles deep. For instance, in the 
rear, the Army Corps rear boundary, generally speaking, you are 
about as safe as you are in bed at home. Now you will have a zone up 
to 200 or maybe more miles in depth, all of which is susceptible of 
being subjected to enemy attack by airborne units, by atomic weapons, 
and in connection with an atomic attack by a very rapid penetration by 
strong armored forces. 

This should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TREND IN STRENGTH OF NATO FORCES 


Mr. Forp. General Ridgeway, prior to assuming the position of 
Chief of Staff you were in Europe with the NATO ores in the posi- 
tion now held by General Gruenther? 

General Rmeway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you for the record tell us more or less the dates you 
were there? 

General Rmeway. I assumed command from General Eisenhower 
on the 29th of May 1952, and relinquished it to General Gruenther on 
the 10th or 11th of July 1953. I think it was the 11th. 

Mr. Forp. I am certain that you have been kept up to date by General 
Gruenther on the relative strengths of the collective security forces in 
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NATO. From your experience there as Supreme Commander of 
NATO and from the information that has been relayed to you by 
General Gruenther, do you believe that the overall strength on our side 
is better now than it was when you were there ¢ 

General Rmeway. Off the record, please, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EVALUATION OF STRENGTH IN KOREA 


Mr. Forp. General Ridgway, I believe that you preceded General 
Van Fleet in command of the Eighth Army in Korea ‘ 

General Riweway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I am certain you have been in contact with General 
Taylor and General Hull. Do you think that our relative position 
in Korea today is better or worse than it was when you were in com- 
mand there? Please bear in mind some of the restrictions that you 
and other commanders had, so far as the use of airpower and other 
weapons is concerned. 

General Ringway. I think there is no question of that point of view— 
the freedom of action of the field commander—that it is very consider- 
ably better. On the ground it is pretty difficult to evaluate. 

We have more ROK divisions than we had, but we had nine United 
States divisions out there, and they were darned good ones. None 
better have ever been in anybody’s army. We had 8 good Army 
divisions and 1 fine Marine Corps division. Now we only have three 
divisions there. We have taken a big setback there. 

But this other thing may well overshadow that. It is pretty hard 
to give an opinion that is really worth much. 

Mr. Forp. The difference in ROK forces when you were there com- 
pared to the present time is what ? 

General Ripeway. When I turned over the Eighth Army we had 
10 ROK divisions all told, of which 2 or maybe 3 were marginal in 
combat effectiveness. They now have 20, and I would rate all of them 
as combat effective. 

Mr. Forp. Is there in addition to the 20 a Marine division of ROK 
forces ? 

General Ripeway. It is not a division at present. It is a Marine 
RCT, scheduled for expansion into a division. 


FAVORABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN WORLD SITUATION 


Mr. Forp. Perhaps the Secretary could answer this next question as 
well as you, General Ridgway. I should like to have an answer from 
either one or both of you. 

We have heard in the last several days in questions and perhaps in 
answers some statement of an overall situation which might in the 
minds of some paint a bad picture. Could we have any statement 
as to the opposite point of view that might paint a better picture 
as to our overall situation ? 

Secretary Stevens. Could I speak to that for a moment, and then, 
of course, Senn Ridgway will, too. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 
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Secretary Srevens. It seems to me that the end of the fighting in 
Korea and Indochina were two very significant events which bear 
upon the military planning. 

I also think that the situation in Turkey has been strengthened 
considerably, and that Pakistan is certainly a potential stronghold 
somewhere along the line in the future. 

I think the alliance between Greece and Turkey and Yugoslavia was 
a constructive thing in the European picture. 

Of course, the ending of the long-standing spot of confusion in 
Trieste again removed a trouble spot. 

We have had the settlement of the Egyptian-British trouble over 
the Suez. 

We have had the working out of the British problem in Iran, with 
the oil situation there. 

In addition to all that, the Manila pact has come into being. 

Those are just highlights of a few of the things that occur quickly 
to me in trying to answer your question, and touching a few of the 
high spots around the world which have greatly improved the over- 
all situation, in my opinion. I think it is only fair that these points 
should be brought out and borne in mind as we try to evaluate the 
world situation on a worldwide basis at the present time, even grant- 
ing there remain problems, and serious ones, still to be solved. 

Mr. WIcGLEswortH. Would you include Caracas? 

Secretary Stevens. I certainly would include that as being a very 
important net gain to the situation. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any comment in addition, General Ridgway! 

General Rweway. All that Secretary Stevens has said is distinctly 
in the asset column. 

There is another important one in that column, and that is the 
redeployment out of the Far East. I think we were maldeployed 
there. We were dangerously overconcentrated on the Korean penin- 
sula had a world war caught us at that time. We certainly would not 
have wanted such strength committeed in that little sliver of territory 
in a global conflict. We reduced our stake there very markedly. 

Mr. Forp. The reallocation of the Army forces from the Korean 
peninsula to the other areas has turned into an asset from the Army’s 
overall responsibility ? 

General Riweway. And the Nation’s. It has improved our overall 
situation. It has pulled five Army divisions out of the Far East 
Command. 

Mr. Forp. This gives the Army and the overall Department of 
Defense greater effectiveness in meeting any other contingencies that 
might arise ¢ 

General Rineway. It gives it a greater capability for flexibility 
worldwide. 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO ARMY'S VIEWS IN CONNECTION WITH DECISION 
TO REDUCE ARMY STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. There is one question that I am not entirely clear on. 
It may be found from an analysis of all the testimony that we can 
get the answer, but I would like to get it clear if I can. 
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The decision by, I presume, the President and the National Se- 
curity Council for the change in the Army strength figure was made 
by them, or the President 

Did the Army, either you or someone else in authority—and I as- 
sume it would be you—have an opportunity to present the Army’s 
side of this to either the National Security Council or the President ‘ 

General Riweway. The Secretary and I were in the process of 
preparing our.views to the Secretary of Defense when the decisions 
were announced. As far as I know, there were no opportunities to pre- 
sent our views before the National Security Council. 

Mr. Forp. Were those views presented to either the National Se- 
curity Council or the President subsequent to the decision ? 

Secretary Stevens. Mr. Ford, I am not a member of the National 
Security Council and only go there on invitation. I do not go 
very often. It is a little difficult for me to recall exactly what meet- 
ings I did go to, and when those were timed in relation to the ques- 
tion you are asking. I have a record, of course, but I cannot recall 
offhand. 

It would be my impression—and, of course, General Ridgway 
can take issue with this from his knowledge and recollection—in going 
back over the whole period of preparation the point of view of the 
Army on what General Ridgway thought its size ought to be was ex- 
pressed from time to time along the way. I feel confident that the 
National Security Council and the President, too, knew pretty well 
the Army’s point of view, but to tie it right now at this moment into 
relationship of a paricular meeting, or particular time, I do not feel 
competent to do that without looking up the record. 

Mr. Forp. I do not think it is significant that the Army’s views 
were presented 5 minutes before the final decision was made, nor 
do I think it is significant that the Army’s views were presented 5 
minutes after the final decision was made, but I think it is important 
to know for a period of time before the decision, or subsequent to the 
decision, whether Army’s position was made known to the proper au- 
thorities. I would like to have that answered. 

General Ripgway. My clear impression is, sir, that my views as 
Chief of Staff were known, both before and after. 

Secretary Stevens. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to ask, in keeping with the series of ques- 
tions developed by Mr. Ford, that the Secretary and General Ridgway 
place in the record the chronological sequence of events from your 
respective records on the presentation of the Army’s case to the 
National Security Council and to the President during the time that 
the Army cuts were under consideration. 

Secretary Srevens. I do not know whether we can put that on the 
record or not. 

Mr. Srxes. Consider it and see what you can do. 

Secretary Stevens. We want to do everything that the committee 
wants. 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 

The military programs for the Army, Navy, Air Force and marines were ini- 
tially developed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Extensive consideration of these 


programs was subsequently undertaken by the military departments, the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, the National Security Council, and the President. 
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The entire process extended over several months. I do not have and therefore 
am unable to furnish an exact chronology. I can assure you, however, that 
the views of the Army principals involved are at all times known to the 
President. 


INFLUENCE OF TECHNOLOGICAL IMPROVEMENTS ON MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS 


Secretary Stevens. I would like to go back to the subject that Mr. 
Ford brought up. It had to do with the question of more men 
versus fewer men as a requirement. 

I was going to say something when Congressman Flood had a 
question and that threw me off. 1 recall it now. 

General Ridgway and I differ slightly on this matter. That is 
good and healthy. On his references to the strategic part of the 
thing I have no comment, but I do think that I am going to draw 
on business experience, and my experience has been in business. Where 
we have better tools and better machinery we do the job better. 

What I am saying now from a technological point of view is that 
I do not believe we hon gone far enough with the weapons of today, 
counting all kinds of weapons, to be sure whether or not the answer 
to that question is that it requires more or fewer people. I draw 
on my own experience, and I know Congressman Miller has a similar 
one, and that is, that in 1918, when I was being trained in the Army 
in the Artillery I was a lead driver on one of those 6 horses that used 
to be out there in front of a 75-millimeter gun, and then the caisson 
came along with the 50 rounds of ammunition and another 12 horses. 

The battery as it was made up in those days was 5 officers and 194 
men, and that was for four 75-millimeter guns. 

If we come up to the present time in the artillery, leaving out the 
atomic capability, a corresponding battery would be 6 guns, 106 milli- 
meters, and the required personnel for this battery is 8 officers and 
127 men. So you have a gun substantially larger, you have 50 per- 
cent more of them, and one-third fewer people for that particular 
battery. Now, as I look back over my personal experience in that 
regard, it lends in my mind a little color to the proposition that as 
we progress technologically it may work out that we can do it with 
fewer people; that is, fewer people for a specific job as distinguished 
from what the overall manpower requirements are based upon the 
strategic concept and our security position as a whole. 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION IMPROVED 


Mr. Miter. Mr. Secretary, I think we are all very happy, I know 
I am, at your statement that the civilian employees in the Depart- 
ment of the Army have been reduced substantially without any great 
loss in efficiency, and that in less than 2 years the reduction has been 
109,907 and that done at a time when every emphasis was being 
placed on using civilian personnel whenever it was possible to do so 
effectively and relieve a uniformed man for more military duty. 

I take it that is something everybody is happy about, but some are 
not quite so happy, in the Department of the Army, at the reductions 
in the uniformed personnel that have been going on, and are ap- 
parently going on in the next fiscal year. 
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They say that figures do not lie, but they sometimes are very con- 
fusing. For a person who is not as familiar with these figures as 
some of us ought to be, I thought it might be well to call attention 
to a few things, and see if my recollections are correct in regard to 
the situation and to have it on the record, if that is the case, for the 
benefit of the Members of the Congress who might not be familiar 
with how these figures are arrived at. 

Now, in your statement on page 10, and I assume the statement is 
in the record 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. 


CHANGES IN APPROPRIATIONS RELATED TO ARMY’S MISSION AND NEEDS 


Mr. Murr. It refers to Army appropriations in the fiscal year 
1953 as $13,200 million and expenditures, $16,300 million, and then 
similar figures are given for 1954, 1955, and 1956, and the reduction 
is very marked. 

Now, in order to properly assess those figures, it has been brought 
out that included in these figures are substantial sums that are charged 
to the Army for expenditure for the benefit of one of the sister 
services. 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. I think the figure for this year was something around 
$370 million. 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Muter. There is also included in these figures, I assume, cer- 
tain of the Army missions that have very little to do with national 
defense, such as pay for the Corps of Army Engineers that is en- 
gaged upon civil functions. Is that in these figures? 

Secretary Stevens. That is not in these figures. 

Mr. Miter. Now, on the other hand, when you look at the great 
drop since 1953—and in one case one of the items dropped something 
over $6 billion and in the other case $7.5 billion—it is necessary, is it 
not, to keep the picture straight to remember that in 1953 we were in 
a shooting war and that the amount that appeared in the Army 
budget for use by other services, and also for the expenditure of 
ammunition and what not, was a very sizable item. The Army 
carried most of the Korean war expenditures, did it not, the lion’s 
share of it. 

Secretary Srevens. I will say “Yes” in answer to that; we did. 
There was a shooting war in the period of the 1953 budget. 

Mr. Mrtter. When we speak of manpower in the Army at that 
time, there were a good many thousand men in uniform who were 
not combat effective, were there not, men in the pipeline because of 
the need of the rapid turnover and the need to have people ready to 
take the place of casualties, and other attrition; therefore, while we 
have had a sharp reduction in the available military strength it has 
not been quite as drastic as would appear when one looks at the figures 
of 1953 and compares them to 1956? . 

Secretary Srevens. I think when General Ridgway referred to the 
redeployment of the five divisions back, he did not mention it, but it 
had its effect on the = particularly in view of the end of the 
shooting war. It did have a marked effect on the number of people 
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who were out of the training base, were not yet in a combat unit but 
were floating in between, both over and back. 

Mr. Mitxier. And you had to have a good many extra men in the 
pipeline because of these combat points and having to rotate men from 
the front much quicker than you have to do now, when there is no 
combat credit? 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. The standard tour now is 16 
months in Korea. It averaged nine for the combat-zone units during 
the course of the Korean shooting war. 

Mr. Miuier. Now then, there is another thing about these figures 
that I think has been mentioned, but as we are discussing them here 
in more detail, it would be well to bring them up again, and that is, in 
the figures for the fiscal year 1955 and 1956, there is no Army request 
for procurement and production, whereas in 1954, the figure was some- 
thing over three and a quarter billions; is that right ? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. That is due to the fact we are catching up a little bit 
with the crash buildup and are not having to have such large inven- 
tories, is not that the fundamental part of that, at least we are living 
on surplus, you might say. 

Secretary Srevens. Of course, on ammunition we have not been 
burning that up, and that is a very important item. 

In the inventory business we have been operating on our more or 
less commercial-type items, but in respect of the military, or the longer 
lead-type items, of course, we continue to build our mobilization re- 
serves on that, drawing in the past year and during the coming fiscal 
years on the unobligated funds which have been carried over. 

Mr. Mitter. Now, of course, the time will come all too soon, I as- 
sume, when we will catch up on that and we will have to have annual 
appropriations for procurement and production. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right, sir, and I think it will be a good 
thing when the services can get themselves more or less into balance 
so that their financing is within the possible capabilities of the situa- 
tion and when they will be viewed more or less on an annual basis. In 
other words, we know we are going ot have certain necessary expendi- 
tures and our appropriations will bear a much closer and truer rela- 
tionship to those for the coming expenditures than has been the case 
over the past 2 or 3 years. 


LEVELING-OFF OF DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Mitier. Now, a few days ago when Secretary Wilson was be- 
fore this committee he indicated that barring some rather pronounced 
change in the world situation he felt that we had reached a leveling-off 
period so far as Defense Department expenditures are concerned, and 
that there would probably not be any serious fluctuation in the overall 
picture as far as the Defense Department was concerned in the imme- 
diate future, barring, of course, a change in the world situation. 

What. would you think, assuming his views are correct in that re- 
spect, would be the figure that the artment of the Army is likely 
to level off at? I take it it could not level off at $7,300 million when 
there is nothing in the figure for production and procurement, because 
in the foreseeable future we are going to have to go back to purchasing. 

Secretary Srevens. I would say around $9 billion. There, I am 
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drawing on the estimated expenditures for this current fiscal year and 
the estimated expenditures for the next fiscal year, which were esti- 
mated in both cases at $8,900 million, and so to answer your question 
I would estimate about $9 billion. 


DEFINITION OF “FIREPOWER” 


Mr. Mixer. Now, perhaps I should address this next line of inquiry 
more to General Ridgway. I have a feeling some of the discussion we 
have had here today designed to make our minds clearer has resulted 
in confusing some of us. 

At least I was a little confused. Perhaps for the benefit of all con- 
cerned we might go back and make sure we understand what we are 
talking about. Let me be sure I know what I am talking about when 
I am talking about firepower. 

Is it not a fact, General, that firepower is, to put it in the layman’s 
language, something that you throw at the other fellow rather than 
when you have body contact with a bayonet, for example? 

General Rmeway. I think so. Firepower is the ability to deliver 
fire and is that fire which can be delivered by a ship, aircraft, tank, 
unit, or a particular weapon. It is a major element by which a com- 
mander influences action. Computation of firepower is a yardstick 
used to measure the maximum capability of weapons systems. 

Mr. Miter. I will admit it may be a mystery how to evaluate it, 
but is not firepower what you shoot, whether a bow and arrow, or a 
spear set you throw, or an atomic bomb? It is something that you 
project ¢ 

General Rmeway. You might define it as killing—a destructive 
power, because in some cases it is metal; in some cases it is heat; in 
some cases it is radiation, and in some cases it is blast effect. 

Mr. Mitter. It is something that you throw out, as it were, rather 
than something you do with your hands? 

General Rineway. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. Or with a bayonet. 

Incidentally, I do not know, but in the old days, and up until com- 
paratively recent times, the Infantry School used to teach about fire 
and movement, and as I understood the formula, fire was what you 
used in battle to permit yourself to move toward the enemy, or to 
keep the enemy from moving toward you, and one without the other 
was not very effective. 

General Ripeway. That is right. 

oe Miter. And I do not believe that has been changed even as of 
today. 

General Ripeway. Not one iota. 

Mr. Mitier. Even though you might have firepower to destroy 
the city of New York and might hold it in the hands of one soldier, 
he could not accomplish much of a military purpose unless there were 
in addition several thousand individuals standing on the street cor- 
ners with a rifle, bayonet, billy, or something. 

General Ripgway. Each is indispensable to the other, I think. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF IMPROVED FIREPOWER TO MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Miter. That gets us around to this business of reducing per- 
sonnel; the reduced proportion of personnel with respect to fire- 
power. 

I do not suppose anybody will question the fact that up to a certain 
limit the greater the firepower that a given unit possesses, the less 
manpower it would need in a given set of circumstances, but is it not 
a fact that to succeed in military action you must have the ability to 
take ground and hold it, and you cannot hold ground with fire alone? 

(reneral Rineway. Or the threat of the use of fire. 

Mr. Miter. Is it not also a fact that in reducing the manpower in 
divisions and table of organization units to a bare minimum, it is 
necessary to keep in mind that even though one might have every man 
that was needed at the start of an engagement, war being what it is, 
you begin to lose because of casualties, and when you make the organ- 
ization too tight it lacks the sustaining power it would have if you 
did not comb out every man that did not have something to do every 
minute ? 

General Ripcway. That is very definitely true, in my opinion. 

Mr. Miter. So firepower alone does not take the place of the man 
on foot, the man with the bayonet; is that not so? 

General Rweway. That is right. 


REDUCTION IN POSITIONS TO IMPROVE MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Mr. Minter. Do you feel—and I think I fully understand your 
concern with regard to reduced personnel—and I cannot picture the 
head of a great organization being happy about losing valuable help- 
ers, no matter what the situation is—Do you feel that the T. and O. 
reductions, as opposed to the overall strength reductions that have 
been made, which you and the Secretary have talked about, have been 
wisely, efficiently, and safely made? 

General Rmeway. Yes; I do. In the past 18 months, for instance, 
the infantry divisions has itself been reduced about one-thousand 
three-hundred-odd spaces. 

Mr. Mitter. And your professional opinion is that has not injured 
the efficiency of those units? 

General Riweway. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Mitier. And they would have sustaining power in battle, even 
exposed to the normal run of casualties? 

General Rweway. I do, sir. 

Mr. Mier. So the concern so far as that part of the program goes 
I take it, is not felt by people in the Department of the Army ? 

General Rineway. Right, sir. 


RESERVE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Miter. There has been a good deal said about the Reserve 
program, and I think we are all agreed it is a very important one. 

I noticed in yesterday’s paper the Reserve Officers’ Association came 
out with a recommendation. The headlines referred to it as a “crash” 
buildup and a “hurricane force” of 1 million men. 

Have you had a chance to study that proposal at all, General? 
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General Rineway. No, sir, but as soon as it appeared in the meee 
paper, which is the first I heard of this program, I directed the sta 
at once to direct an analysis of it. It was yesterday morning, I 
think. 

Mr. Mruier. I understood it was brought out by Senator Thurmond 
in his capacity as the head of the Reserve Officers’ Association, and 
(reneral Westover and a committee of the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion. 

(eneral Ripeway. Yes. 

Mr. Mmuer. I assume that their recommendations will receive 
full and careful study. 

General Rweway. They will, sir. 

Mr. Mrruer. You made a statement, as I recollect, that one of the 
greatly desired goals in the Reserve program was to shorten the time 
between D-day, or whenever the emergency arises and the time at 
which the Reserve and National Guard units can actually take the 
field and assume field duty and possibly go into combat. 

General Riweway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mriuuer. That factor is almost as important in a defense pro- 
cram, is it not, as the individual training of the members that go to 
make up the force. In other words, valuable as it is to have this 
backlog of trained veterans, unless they have had small and large unit 
training, no mattter how individually proficient they may be, it takes 
a certain length of time before the team is able to take the field. 

General Rrpaway. You are entirely correct. 

Mr. Miter. And is it not a fact that that has been the weakest 
point in our overall Reserve program? Even when we have had well- 
trained individuals we have not been in a position where we could 
use them in units for a long period of time. 

General Riweway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mitxier. Now, it seems to me that this “gyroscope program” 
which I think most of us look upon with favor and believe will work 
well for the regular forces, in principle might be of great value also 
within the Reserve components. Certainly, leaving out the National 
Guard in the past, I know of no instance where a Reserve unit of any 
size has ever been made available in time of an emergency as a unit. 
The history always has been that the individuals, no matter how well 
trained as individuals, were used as replacements in other outfits and 
only the number was taken. 

Even though those units were not fully trained, in many cases they 
would have been usable quicker than an organization that had had 
no organizational training, and it is my hope that that phase of the 
program, whether it appears in the Reserve Association’s plan or not, 
will be given very serious thought, because I honestly believe much 
time could be saved if you have units that are trained as units and not 
just groups of individuals. 

General Riweway. There is no doubt about that. There is a tan- 
gible factor of unit esprit de corps which I know you value as highly 
as we. If, for instance, you took this 29th Division, which has a 
very fine battle record, and on the outbreak of hostilities you say— 
Well, it is not quite as ready as a unit as the 27th New York Guard 
Division, so we will break up the 29th and use its membership as in- 
dividual replacements for the 27th, you would be destroying a battle 
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unit, a magnificent battle unit, which would come along a bit later. 
Mr. Miurr. That is right. 
General Rineway. So we used to take that into consideration, also. 
Mr. Muuer. It is like pulling up a plant that is not quite ready to 
flower but has spent a good deal of time growing ? 
General Riweway. Right. 
; Mr. Miter. I am sure there is much that can be done along that 
ine. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis. 


. 


COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Davis. I do not like to belabor the comparative figures too long, 
but one of the factors Mr. Ford brought out was the production and 
procurement items which do not appear in later years here. 

What about military public works? In which of these comparative 
figures are they mabakeh and in which are they not? 

Secretary Srevens. They are not in this bill, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I know that. I am talking about the table of compara- 
tive figures that appears on page 10 of the statement that you have 
made. They are not included in the figures for any years. 

Secretary Srevens. They were not in the last two. 

Mr. Davis. There were none in the last two as I understand. What 
about fiscal year 1953 ? 

Secretary Stevens. They were in there, if my information is correct, 
1953-54, but not in 1955-56. 

Mr. Davis. I do not believe that. was any new money in 1954, if my 
recollection is correct. 

It is being included then in the 1953 fiscal year, but not in the other 
three, as it apears on that table? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Do you recall what the amount was that appeared in 
the fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Kina. About $585 million. 

Mr. Davis. Now, these are pretty good sized items that need to be 
explained in order to give aa validity to the table of figures. 

Now, are there any other large items that we ought to know about 
in order to be talking about a really comparative set of figures in 
these tables ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. I do not think so. May I check that a minute? 
No: there are no others. I think it would be well if we inserted an 
explanatory note on the point that you are making because we cer- 
tainly want to have these figures valid, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 
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(The following table was submitted :) 


‘omparison of amounts appropriated in fiscal years 1953 through 1956 general 
appropriations 


Estimate, fiscal year 1956 


E L ‘ Estimate, 

Appropriation ay - : een fiscal year 
mena .s : 1955 President’s | Justifications 

budget | to Congress 


Military personnel, Army $4, 410, 000, 000'$4, 708, 859, 000 $4, 150, 479, 000/$3, 460, 000, 000'$3, 518, 000, 000 
Maintenance and operations, | 

Army --.-----.-----------------| 4,700, 400,000, 4, 343, 000, 000; 2, 795, 722, 986) 3, 033, 881, 000/ 3, 065, 131, 000 
Military construction, Army 

Reserve Forces 20, 000, 000} 9, 094, 000 15, 000, 000) 31, 611, 000) 31, 611, 000 
Reserve personnel, Army---___---| 73, 000, 000 85, 500, 000 90,000,000; 130,289,000! 130, 289, 000 
Army National Guard......._-._| 153,300,000) 210,035,000! 218, 530,000) 294,800,000) 294, 800, 000 
Research and development, | | 

Army.-..--. cueieandetuacicet | SaaGun aan 345, 000, 000 345, 000, 000 333, 000, 000 333, 000, 000 
Promotion of rifle practice 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 150, 000) 150, 000 
Operation and maintenance, | 

Alaska Communications Sys- 

COU 0.0 tt Gtendad odd $ab eco 4, 700, 000) 11, 185, 000 , 235, 5, 26 | 5, 269, 000 

Subtotal.......______...___| 9,801, 500,000) 9, 712, 773, 000) 7, 619, 066, 986) 7, 289, 000, 000| 7, 378, 250, 000 

Construction, Alaska Commu- | 

nications System____________- 1, 400, 000 Ponsa 503, 000! 5 ad 
Military construction, Army_._.| 585, 510,000) ‘ —_ | ss 
Procurement and production, | 

BURT 5 i ees deh tkdccs cca skh 2, 736, 000, 000) 3, 224, 633, 000) - - - -- ..---- 


| 


Total appropriation or | 
estimate... .._.......---.|13, 124, 410, 000/12, 937, 406, 000; 7, 619, 569, 986| 7, 289, 000, 000) 7, 378, 250, 000 





Mr. Davis. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


ARMY ORDNANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. I think about a year ago in connection with our discus- 
sion of the procurement program of the Army—and of course we get 
a program of the size you operate we get criticism of that from 
time to time—we were told about that time of a revamping in the 
Army ordnance setup, which involved a considerable amount of de- 
centralization and the abolition of some ordnance districts. 

Has that program been completely carried out? 

Secretary Stevens. No elimination of ordnance districts. 

Mr. Davis. I was under the impression that there was something 
like that in the books about a year ago. Am I wrong about that? 

Secretary Stevens. The ordnance districts remain the same as far 
as I know. 

General Coieiazier. The ordnance report was essentially one to 
provide for the decentralization of activities. What has been done 
is that there have been removed from Washington certain functions 
that could be done better in the field. They have established an Ord- 
nance Command for ammunition and an Ordnance Command for 
weapons. The entire plan is not complete. It is progressing and is 
pretty well along. As far as I know, the districts remain the same. 

Mr. Davis. They have more functions now than they previously 
had then, is that right—at least greater authority ? 

General Core.azier. Greater authority in the field, sir. I would 
not say that would spcifically apply to the districts. 

Secretary Stevens. We have had some inactivation of arsenal 
activities that have taken place in the past year. 
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Mr. Davis. I did not make my question broad enough to bring out 
what has been done. 

Secretary Stevens. I am sorry that I did not pick that up. There 
have been some inactivations of Army Ordnance arsenal activities. 
General Decker can make a brief statement on this that I know would 
clear up the things that you have in mind. 

Mr. Dive Very briefly. 

General Decker. Well, sometime ago my office made a study of the 
whole operation of the Ordnance Corps and recommended certain 
changes in organization. They were to the effect that the Ordnance 
— should be organized into commodity groups in the field, such 
as the ammunition center, the weapon center, and so forth. Those 
centers would normally negotiate procurement contracts which would 
be administered by the districts. Actually, it changed the operation 
of the districts slightly, but did not eliminate them. 

Another project which we have undertaken in Ordnance is a com- 
plete revamping of their financial control system. That is being un- 
dertaken by a task force composed of representatives of the General 
Accounting Office and the Bureau of the Budget, the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, my office, the Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics, and the Ordnance Corps itself. This group has 
submitted its recommendations which are now being considered and 
in part have already begun to be implemented. It is going to take 
quite a while before the system is completely revamped to the point 
where Ordnance has a completely workable system of financial con- 
trol, but we are working at it, and we hope to produce some tangible 
results very shortly. 

Mr. Finucane. A tremendous job has been done this past year. 


UTILIZATION OF ROTC GRADUATES 


Mr. Davis. As of today, what is the prospect for an ROTC grad- 
uate? Are you taking them all in on active duty and commissioning 
all that finish ROTC courses at the present time ? 

General WesTMoRELAND. Mr. Davis, we have during fiscal year 1956 
about 15,000 ROTC graduates who will be eligible during the year to 
be called to active duty. The Secretary of Defense has given the 
Army authority to carry over a portion of these officers to the following 
fiscal year, 1957, on a voluntary basis by the individual. We have a 
requirement for fiscal year 1956 for 7,200 of these 15,000 second lieu- 
tenants. This means that we will have to carry over to fiscal year 
1957, 7,800. To date, we have received only approximately 3,000 
volunteers to serve during fiscal year 1957. 

How the problem will be solved is unknown at this time because we 
have just received the information that only 3,000 of the excess of 
7,800 have volunteered to serve during fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Mitr. Is it not a fact that if this Reserve program, the one 
recently presented, is enacted into law, that will solve your problems 
in regard to all of those officers ? 

General WEesTMoRELAND. We believe it will, sir. It is related to the 
Reserve legislation. 

Mr. Miuier. You could fit them into that picture, and that woul: 
do away with your troubles as far as the carryover is concerned ? 

General WrestTMorELAND. We believe that it would, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Would you not aggravate a situation arising in 
1957? If you carry 7,000 over next year, you are going to have 13,000 
or 14,000 graduates in 1957. 

General WestTMoRELAND. As long as we have to place on active duty 
for 2 years all current graduates of our ROTC program, we do visu- 
alize that some carryover from year to year will probably be necessary. 
The ROTC program was designed to provide officers for our Reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was never designed to be in existence and opera- 
tion at the same time as selective service ? 

General WESTMORELAND. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That bears out the fact that when we had to start 
drafting a man for combat the ROTC program was not made to work 
at the same time. 

General WestmMorELAND. To complete the picture, Mr. Davis, this 
fiscal year, 1955, we are ordering to active duty approximately 15,500 
ROTC graduates. We received additional spaces in order to absorb 
that number of second lieutenants. 

Mr. Davis. You have taken them all and given them all commissions 
and put them all on active duty in this current fiscal year? 

General WestmMorELAND. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And that will be true of those that graduate this coming 
June; is that correct? 

General WEstTMoRELAND. Yes,sir. The group graduating this June. 

Of course, we call them to active duty within the 2-year period fol- 
lowing their being commissioned. 

Mr. Davis. The decision has not been made yet as to what you are 
going to do about fellows that finish the ROTC course, but you do not 
have a place for them on active duty ? 

General WrestmMorELAND. Not for the entire eligible group in fiscal 
year 1956. We cannot absorb the entire 15,000 within our strength 
authorization. 

Mr. Davis. Is that a valid assumption from your plans? What I 
am getting at is, Are we going to have a situation in the Army similar 
to what happened in the Air Force? When they finished their ROTC 
courses they were inducted as enlisted men to become commissioned at 
a later date. 

General WestMoRELAND. It has been the position of the Secretary 
of the Army and the Chief of Staff that the Army will commission 
all who qualify through the ROTC. 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. We feel that we have an obli- 
gation on that, and we are sticking to that one just as hard as we can, 
although since a year or so ago we have indicated to the ROTC units 
that it was not an absolutely assured fact everybody was going to be 
commissioned somewhere along the line in the future. In this matter 
I think we can say we are discharging the obligation to those we have 
definitely had an obligation, and we hope to continue to take these 
boys, but we cannot commit ourselves to that at the moment pending 
the national Reserve plan, or some other facet of it. 

So far we have, I think, done a good job in this regard and we do 
not want, if we can possibly help it, to have the unfortunate experience 
that the Air Force did in that regard. 

General WrestTMORELAND. We have budgeted for only 7,200 ROTC 
graduates to be taken on active duty during fiscal year 1956. The 
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remaining 7,800 will have to be carried over to another year, or addi- 
tional spaces will have to be authorized. This is a matter that is 
being salon up with the Secretary of Defense. 

General Ringway. May I comment on that? 

I suppose every gentleman on this committee realizes the great im- 
portance of this question to the Army. This ROTC program is im- 
vortant. It is the major source of our incoming officer personnel. If, 
7 any unfortunate circumstance, we have to break this thing down 
and lose all the momentum we have built up in creating spirit within 
this ROTC body, it may take a very long time to arrest and reverse 
that. 

_ After all, these ROTC sources provide the major part of our finest 
young officer material. 
Mr. Davis. Thank you. 


SOUNDNESS OF 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we have had your assistance here for quite 
an extended hearing, and you will be back before Mr. Sikes’ sub- 
committee for interrogation as to the details of the budget. 

General Decker, you have been working with Army budgets for a 
long time. We talk about loose budgets, like the ones that we had 
during World War II and during the Korean war when we did not 
know what to expect. 

Of course, the future now is somewhat uncertain, but we are plan- 
ning for a leveled-off military program. 

Now, is this a tight or a loose budget? Can we have the feeling 
that this budget has been so constructed that we could not take out 
considerable hunks involving tens of millions without impairing our 
military strength ? 

General Decker. This is one of the tightest budgets that I have 
seen in my 5 years of work with Army budgets. In my judgment any 
substantial reduction in it will impair the Army’s ability to carry 
out the proposed program. 


EFFECT OF FURTHER REDUCTIONS IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, you are from business. This afternoon 
you commented on getting more done with less men. That is one of 
the geniuses of our country. 

Now, I noted very carefully what you said in your statement about 
civilian personnel. As I said the other day, there is a widely held 
view that we have entirely too much civilian personnel in the Army 
even with these reductions which you have taken, and that you can do 
a better job, perhaps with fewer people and save the taxpayers money. 

Now, I would like to know from you categorically, if possible, 
whether or not you think that it would cripple your program for us 
to make some rather marked reductions in civilian personnel in the 
Army, and if you feel that we can make some of those reductions, 
indicate where they might possibly be made. 

Secretary Stevens. Since January 31, 1953, the Department of the 
Army has effected a total reduction of 159,000 civilian employees in 
the United States and overseas commands. This is over one-half of 
the entire employee reduction made by the Federal Government during 
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the same period. Between December 31, 1954, and June 30, 1956, we 
anticipate further reductions of approximately 26,000 civilian em- 
ployees. Our budget estimates provide for this additional reduction. 
Beyond this, any further cutback would necessitate the transfer out 
of combat forces of military personnel to assume the workload of the 
civilians reduced. 


SOUNDNESS OF 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Finucane, how long have you been with the De- 
partment ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. Five months. 

Mr. Manon. What is your special assignment ? 

Mr. Finucane. I am the financial management Assistant Secretary. 

Secretary Srevens. May I interrupt? I was just advised a few 
moments ago that the Senate has just confirmed Mr. Finucane as 
Under Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Manon. We had anticipated such an able man would be con- 
firmed. We were not nervous about that. 

When we bring to bear all this management-financial genius on the 
problems of the multibillion dollars of the Department of Defense, 
we ought really to accomplish results. The end product is what we 
need. We have so much more firepower in this Department of De- 
fense than we have had at any time. 

Now, in your 5 months have you been made to believe this budget 
is more or less a rough guess, or 1s it probably something in which you 
can place considerable reliance? I would like a little comment on that. 

Incidentally, this is your first official appearance before a congres- 
sional committee and we feel honored to have you with us. Get into 
the record immediately because you will be in the record a lot from 
now on out. 

Mr. Finucaneg. I feel conscientiously and honestly that the gentle- 
men of the Army have been doing everything they could to pare this 
budget to the bone. It has been sent back to them 2 or 3 times, and 
when we finally came up with our final draft every conceivable effort 
had been made from their point of view that could be made. 

I think that it compares favorably in dollars with the job we are 
doing this year, which has not been an overextended budget. 

I would like to point out also, sir, that this year the Army was al- 
lowed $10.2 billion and it looks like our best estimates will come up 
at $8.9 billion which I think indicates a real effort on the part of every- 
body in uniform and the civilians to spend as little as possible and 
still get the job done. 

I think you will find that the civilians in the Department, with 
the cooperation of the military, are working very hard on this as 
American citizens, I really feel there is no fat in this budget. 

Mr. Manon. In this hearing we have perhaps talked as much at 
times about what is not in the budget as we have about what is in 
the budget. 

Based upon the military forces for which this budget is made, I 
assume that you take the position that we could not reduce this budget 
by a few hundred million? We ordinarily do that, I will say. 

_ Mr. Finucane. I feel that you would be doing the Army an in- 
Justice unless each item were presented to the Army and with their 
comment turned back to you, as I know they will be. 
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I would like to make two or three comments on the budget, if you 
do not mind. 

Our M and O items will almost be exactly the same as they are this 
year, and we have stressed here several times about the upkeep of our 
plant. I think the Secretary feels this way—though I cannot speak for 
him—if the present M and O figures are continued and we are allowed 
to go ahead and keep our plant up as best we can, they will be 
satisfactory. I think there is a feeling on the part of everybody 
in the Defense Department that we will need for some years a min- 
imum expenditure for P and P of about $1.5 billion for the Army to 
keep up our M and R, and that has been granted to us by the Congress, 
and we are requesting that authority again this year. 

Those are the two major items. 

In the military construction funds which are not before this com- 
mittee at this time, the quicker we can build permanent barracks, and 
the quicker we can get out of the 1940 temporary barracks in which 
our soldiers are presently living, studying and in many cases using 
them for libraries, chapels and so forth, the less M and O we will have 
and the less upkeep and the more happiness we will have in the Army. 
It is a long-range program, but it is moving ahead rapidly under what 
you have given us, and I think it is going along all right. 

Mr. Manon. That is very interesting. 

We have had the presence here of a number of other important 
people in the Department of the Army. We hope this hearing has 
been helpful to you as it has been to us. 

General Ridgway and Secretary Stevens, is there anything more 
you would like to present to us in this overall picture situation hearing! 

Secretary Stevens. I would just like to say in regard to what Mr. 
Finucane has said, and General Decker, that I consider this a tight 
budget, a first-class job has been under General Ridgway’s leadership, 
General Decker’s leadership that makes this a tight budget. It is my 
opinion that it is, and that you can accept it in that spirit. The Army 
is going to need the funds in this suggested appropriation in order 
to do the job. In fact, we are going to need additional funds. As has 
been indicated, the figures printed in the budget as submitted are sub- 
ject to change in view of the 25,000 personnel which have been added 
as a result of the decision we made quite recently. 

Mr. Manon. Well, it is always possible to reduce a request for funds 
which comes to Congress from the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. We can, of course, reduce the request for funds made here. We 
have the authority under our system. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Now, if we reduce appreciably the funds requested, 
would that mean that you could do the same job you have laid out, or 
would it mean that you could do a less adequate job? That is the 
thing that comes to my mind? 

Te Strevens. In my mind, it would be a less adequate job 
clearly. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, I know since you presented the budget, you 
would be more or less supposed to say that. 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir; I am just saying what I honestly think 
as a businessman. 





Mr. Manon. I think that you are speaking with complete sincerity 
on this. Who is the budget officer ? 

General Lawton. I am, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Now, you have been working with budgets how long / 

General Lawton. About 10 months. 

Mr. Manon. What does this budget look like to you? 

General Lawton. From my limited experience I think it is an ex- 
cellent budget. I think it is a tight budget. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, you realize that if we give you every dollar 
you ask for you would not obligate all the money we give you. 

General Lawton. That is always true. 

Mr. Manon. That is always true. You firmly support this budget 
as it is? 

General Lawton. I feel there are no loose places in it. 

Mr. Manon. If you reduce maintenance and operation, or whatever 
you call it, you will just have to do less of that? 

General Lawton. You can always reduce the money and do a lesser 
job. 


ECONOMIES AND SAVINGS ACHIEVED BY MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Manon. If you have been able to achieve any outstanding things 
in the field of management and more for the dollar, I would ‘like for 


you to give us at this point in the record a little statement on that, 
Mr. Secretary. 


(The following statement was submitted later :) 


EXAMPLES OF ECONOMIES AND SAVINGS DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1954 


ORGANIZATION 


1. Reorganization of the Department of the Army.—Following the President’s 
message transmitting Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953 to Congress, and based 
upon a directive from the Secretary of Defense, studies of the present Depart- 
ment of the Army organization were initiated at the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army. The advisory committee on Army organization appointed by 
the Secretary of the Army conducted an intensive study of the Army’s organiza- 
tion and made significant recommendations for its improvement. At the request 
of the Secretary of the Army, the Under Secretary of the Army initiated an 
independent survey of the organizational arrangements necessary to insure 
that Army organization would meet the requirements for full-fledged member- 
ship on the defense team. In view of the foregoing, the Secretary of the Army 
developed a new plan for the Department of the Army’s ogranization and that 
plan is now in the process of implementation. Full implementation of this plan 
will result in an increase in the efficiency and effectiveness of Army operations. 
Implemented features of the plan include the appointment of two additional 
Assistant Secretaries of the Army; the establishment of a Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics with a command relationship to the technical services; and 
the establishment of an Office of Public Information at the secretarial level. 
Major provisions of the plan to be implemented in the near future include the 
establishment of a Continental Army Command; the removal from the general 
staff of responsibility for operational activities; and the transfer to secretarial 
level of the Office of Legislative Liaison. 

2. Reorganization at the Infantry School.—Under the direction of the com- 
manding general of the Infantry Center, Fort Benning, Ga., a major reorgan- 
ization was effected at the Infantry School. 

Prior to February 1954, a major subordinate command of the Infantry School 
was the Infantry School Brigade. The brigade was composed of two student 
regiments, an officer candidate regiment, and an Infantry School detachment. 
These units included a brigade headquarters and 3 supporting companies, 3 
regimental headquarters with 9 battalion headquarters and 73 companies, and 
the Infantry School detachment. 
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During the first quarter of fiscal year 1955, the reorganization was finalized. 
Major achievements included the elimination of the 3 regimental headquarters, 
reduction of battalion headquarters from 9 to 4, reduction in the number of 
companies from 73 to 54, and the elimination of 1 of the brigade headquarters 
supporting companies. 

This reorganization resulted in elimination of requirements for 56 officer, 19 
warrant officer, 755 enlisted, and 18 civilian spaces, and the release of 70 tempo- 
rary-type buildings. In addition, it is expected that the elimination or consolida- 
tion of intermediary headquarters will result in a more efficient, expeditious, 
and direct processing of daily routine matters and will substanially reduce 
the amount of administration previously encountered. Moreover, the student 
workload projected for 1955 is approximately the same as the workload of 1954, 

3. Area command reorganization, United States Army Europe.—The Northern 
and Southern Area Commands in USAREUR were reorganized to eliminate 
military districts as intermediate headquarters between the area commands and 
their military detachments. During this reorganization a comprehensive study 
was made of the feasibility of eliminating or consolidating military detachments 
subordinate to these area commands. As a result, through elimination and/or 
consolidation, 25 military districts were reduced to 15. Concurrently the head- 
quarters of Southeastern Area Command (Garmisch-Berchtesgaden) was dis- 
solved and the command of the detachments therein assumed by the Southern 
Area Command. As a result of this reorganization, support activities were re- 
duced accordingly. Enlisted personnel of the lower grades were replaced with 
indigenous civilian personnel wherever practicable. 

4. Streamlining of engineering districts—Improvement projects, totaling 110, 
were initiated throughout the Corps of Engineers that resulted in benefits to 
the Government and eliminated 268 civilian personnel spaces. Some of the 
more important projects in this field were the East Ocean Division study that 
resulted in a consolidation of overseas districts; and the Office, Chief of Engi- 
neers’ study in procurement activities resulting in the transfer of functions from 
the Pittsburgh district to the Chicago procurement office. 


BUDGET 


1. Streamlining Army budget procedures.—In order to alleviate some of the 
problems in the current budget process, action was taken to initiate a revised 
budget procedure. This change permits compression of the period required for 
budget formulation; ties budget actions more closely to extent and availability 
of program guidance; and recognizes need of and provides for more detailed 
planning in preparation for actual execution of the budget. Instead of request- 
ing operating details far in advance, initial formulation of estimates will be 
Department of the Army staff-developed and projected on the basis of current 
operations and anticipated programs. The new procedure reserves many of the 
detailed decisions necessary for budget execution until relatively close to the 
period of execution. This makes it possible for the request for funds from the 
Department of the Army agencies and, in turn, the request for apportionment by 
the Department of the Army, to reflect the latest planning and programing de- 
velopments. The advantages that will accrue from the changed procedures, 
in addition to more realistic budgeting, include: More effective timing of field 
participation ; improved relatability of advanced guidance to the budget formu- 
lation; increased utilization of existing performance analysis reports; and will 
further tend to develop better program plans. 


MANAGEMENT 


1. Expansion of the Army stock fund.—A stock fund, as authorized by the 
Congress for each military department, has been established in the seven tecl- 
nical services of the Army. The actual operation of the Army stock fund was 
initiated on July 1, 1951, with two operating divisions—clothing and equipage. 
and defense supply. During the past year the stock fund was extended to con- 
tinental United States depots for medical-dental supplies and equipment. The 
Quartermaster Division of the stock fund was extended to include petroleum, 


oils, lubricants, subsistence, and general supplies. Through the stock fund sys- | 


tem, a revolving fund is established made up of cash and supplies in the ware 
houses. All issues of common use standard stock items to using agencies are 
made on a “sale” basis. The user reimburses the stock fund for purchases made. 
The cash in the revolving fund is available to purchase replenishment stock. 
Procedures and systems were developed for the establishment of Ordnance, 
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Signal, Engineers, Transportation, and Chemical Divisions of the stock fund in 
CONUS depots as of July 1, 1954, and for extending the subsistence subdivision 
to CONUS installations as of the same date. Operations of the Army stock fund 
divisions will eventually include all common use standard stock items in Army 
depots within the United States except for certain spare parts which will be 
incorporated at a later date. 

2. Financial property accounting.—-On January 1, 1954, bulk stocks (inven- 
tories), previously controlled by item only, were placed under financial control 
at all CONUS accountable depots. Since then, the plan has been extended to 
cover 10 market centers and 31 major installations in the continental United 
States and 76 oversea installations. The benefits to be realized from the fi- 
nancial property accounting system will be: more accurate cost information ; 
realistic supply forecasts; locally prepared stock position analyses; and im- 
proved control in supply operations. In view of the limited experience outlined 
above, the contribution of the Army Stock Fund to reduction of inventories and 
new procurement is considered significant. 

3. Improved voucher audit program.—The Army audit agency streamlined the 
procedures involved in the audit of cost reimbursement type contracts. By mak- 
ing an accounting survey of the contractor’s accounting system and a study of 
the extent of errors or irregularities in the past, the AAA was able to determine 
in many cases that the contractor’s accounting methods are such that their 
voucher reports and records can be accepted with a minimum of verification. 
This permits the prompt approval of vouchers for payment subject to later audit 
verification. This technique is more effective than a voucher-by-voucher audit 
and is considerably more economical in manpower. Specific accomplishments 
are: 247 persons were transferred to other duties; 22 resident offices were 
closed; and several millions of dollars advanced as working capital were re- 
turned to the United States Treasury. 

4. Armywide improvement of EAM utilization—A program was initiated to 
overcome certain weaknesses that were identified in the utilization of electric 
accounting machines. Through this program, many surveys were conducted 
pertaining to the feasibility of consolidating EAM units, reducing annual rental 
costs, and improving utilization of the machines at installations. This program 
further requires all using agencies to conduct a comprehensive analysis (self- 
appraisal) of all work performed through use of EAM. Improvements accom- 
plished through the aforementioned actions will result in several millions of 
dollars saved in annual rental costs, personnel, and associated equipment and 
supplies. 

5. Work measurement systems and standards of performance.—A program of 
engineered standards for labor performance, initiated by Edgewood Arsenal, 
Army Chemical Center, in connection with the establishment of industrial type 
cost control for manufacturing operations resulted in improved production and 
substantial savings. Standards of labor performance were developed as result 
of a comprehensive study of operations in the manufacture of selected items. 
This led to the installation of improved equipment adjustment or realinement of 
production lines determined through studies of line speeds and machine feeds, 
automatic operations supplanting manual operations, and application of similar 
industrial engineering techniques. Tangible economies resulting from the ap- 
plication of engineered standards as 4 major products resulted in production 
increases from 15 percent to 26 percent. 

6. Methods-time study reduces tank rebuild costs.—The Anniston Ordnance 
Depot reduced the rebuild time on the M4A4 tank by approximately 400 man- 
hours per tank by the use of methods-time studies. Operation breakdowns were 
analyzed and process charts prepared for each operation. This was followed 
by a methods-time study which included determination of time allowances per 
operation, improvement in methods, preparation of a list of tools required, 
analysis of factors causing “downtime,” and establishment of policy for down- 
time allowances. Rebuild standard data sheets were then developed which 
cover work station breakdowns, time allowed on each operation, tool require- 
ments, and total personnel requirements. 

_In addition to the substantial reduction in man-hours, the improved opera- 
tion results in better utilization of equipment through more balanced work- 
loads and more reliable progress reporting. It is estimated that the man-hour 
savings will reduce costs of the current rebuild program for the M4A3 tank 
by approximately $150,000. 

Tanks can be completely rebuilt for much less than the cost of a new tank. 
The tank rebuild progrum provides serviceable equipment for training and other 
purposes at a great saving to the Army. 


59703—55——_9 
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7. Promotion of work simplification—During 1954 two additional films were 
completed and distributed to the field on work simplification. TF 20-1737 
“Work Simplification in the Office” is made up of examples of improvements 
taken from various clerical operations within the Army Establishment. TF 
20-1738 “Work Simplification in the Shop” shows example of improvements in 
Army shop work. The films are for use in connection with regular work 
simplification classwork. 25,153 supervisors received instruction in fiscal year 
1954 in the application of selected management engineering techniques to their 
own work. Each supervisor made a study of his own unit and as a result 13,439 
improvements were installed. There are 500 Army installations carrying on 
active work simplication programs. Participation in the program increased 
approximately 25 percent over that of fiscal year 1953 and benefits increased 
approximately 77 percent. Two examples of work simplification are as follows: 

The Far East Command reports a 15 percent reduction in unit cost of crates 
and boxes at the Tokyo Ordnance Depot in Japan. The rearrangement of ma- 
chine and power tool layout, redistribution of work and the streamlining of 
work flow at the depot made the reduction in cust possible. Estimated annual 
benefits from the use of these 3 work simplification techniquies in this case 
amount to $40,300. A storage survey of the Ordnance Supply Section, Alaska 
General Depot resulted in the reclamation of 1144 sections, or approximately 54,- 
000 square feet, of permanent type warehouse storage space. This was accom- 
plished by utilization of better storage aids, reduction in the size of aisles, 
maximum use of vertical space, and reduction in shipping and receiving areas. 
Reclamation of the above storage space precluded the need for new construction 
amounting to about $660,000. 

8. Incentive awards program—Employee suggestions exceeding 59,000 indi- 
cating means and ways of improving the efficiency and effectiveness of the Army, 
were submitted by civilian and military personnel through the incentive awards 
program during calendar year of 1954. Of the total suggestions submitted, 
13,904 were adopted and put into use by the Army which will provide annual 
savings amounting to approximately $14,104,000. 

As recognition of the suggestions submitted by civilian employees that were 
adopted, the Army paid incentive cash awards totaling $275,000. 

Two examples of the adopted suggestions were the following: 

“At the Umatilla Ordnance Depot, three employees invented and construeted 
a machine that links and delinks .30 caliber ammunition. Previously, all am- 
munition linked or delinked was performed by hand-operated belting machines 
which was a slow and time-consuming process. Since the invention and adoption 
of the Umatilla Depot linking and delinking assembly machine, 32 machines 
of this type have been constructed and placed into operation throughout the 9 
Field Service Distribution Depots of the Ordnance Corps. As a result, the proc- 
essing of .30 caliber ammunition has been substantially increased and the 
operating costs reduced $20,000 per 8 million rounds processed. Estimated ap- 
nual savings realized, as a result of this invention, are $386,000.” 

“The supervisory mechanical inspector of the Pueblo Ordnance Depot designed 
and developed a system which improved the method of loading, bracing and 
blocking the 40 millimelcr antiaircraft guns that are shipped on open flat railroad 
cars. Former loading regulations for the shipment of 40 millimeter antiaireraft 
guns specified that 2 guns would be loaded end to end with gun tubes facing in 
opposite directions, which required the use of a 50 foot rail car. The new 
system, developed at the Pueblo Ordnance Depot, provides that two guns will be 
loaded facing each other with gun tubes parallel, draw bars removed and banded 
to the floor thereby making it possible to utilize 40 foot rail cars. Through this 
system, annual transportation costs will be reduced by approximately $317,760.” 


ADMINISTRATION 


1. Closing of AQ publications depots.—Adjutant General publications depots 
were reduced from 5 to 3. ‘The AG publications supply activities of the San 
Antonio Quartermaster Supply Depot were consolidated with those of the AG 
Publications Depot at St. Louis, Mo. The activities of the AG Publications Depot 
at Westfield, Mass., were consolidated with those of the Washington AG Publica- 
tions Depot. A savings of approximately 5 military and 138 civilian positions 
resulted from these consolidations. 

2. Elimination of reports—Throughout the Army Establishment substantial 
progress was achieved in the improvement of the Army reporting system. From 
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the many accomplishments reported during the past year, the following three 
significant actions reflect typical progress attained : 

(a) A procedure was initiated to establish a decentralized system for periodic 
review of recurring reports. This procedure was issued as special regulations 
(SR 8335-15-11) on December 9, 1953. This system provides that all recurring 
reports be reviewed at least annually with a view to eliminating obsolete reports 
and improving the quality and adequacy of required reports to meet changing 
conditions. 

(b) A eritical review of existing and proposed reports in terms of essentiality 
resulted in a 7-percent reduction in the total number of Medical Service reports. 
The overall reporting workload was further reduced by the modification and 
revision of many existing reports by reducing the reporting frequency and/or 
content. 

3. Army reduces administrative activity scientifically—The reduction of ad- 
ministrative activity does not just happen by accident. Most of the improvements 
in Army administration result from a planned systematic search for better 
methods. The Army work-simplification program provides the techniques and 
tools used by supervisors to study administrative and operating procedures and 
devise better ways of getting the job done. 

The following is an example of the results of a study of administrative pro- 
cedures for requesting shipments of aid-program supplies to Korea. The pro- 
cedure took 8 separate actions or operations, 5 different movements or handlings, 
3 different time delays or places where the action was held up. Five days were 
consumed in processing each purchase request. The new method was devised 
consisting of only 3 operations, 1 handling of the purchase request, and elimina- 
tion of all delays. The purchase request is now completed in 1 day instead of 5. 

4. Operation paper chase in Sixth Army reduces paperwork.—As a result of 
Operation Paper Chase, a project designed by Department of the Army to elimi- 
nate paperwork, a comprehensive study of the administrative requirements and 
workload in the Sixth Army area is currently under way. The accomplishments 
of this study to December 31, 1954, include the following: 

“Of 52 Sixth Army reports reviewed in this project 10 percent were eliminated, 
5 percent were reduced in scope, and 20 percent are still being considered for 
improvement in some respect. In addition, a number of informal, uncontrolled, 
or exempt reports were eliminated. These actions will substantially lighten 
the reporting burden on installations and activities throughout Sixth Army.” 

“After review of 792 existing directives issued by staff sections of Headquarters 
Sixth Army, 217 directives were eliminated and 75 directives were improved. 
As a result of the elimination of 217 directives, a significant decrease in the 
printing workload has occurred. The previous daily average of 28,000 impres- 
sions has dropped to 22,000. This reduction in printing will result in an annual 
savings of approximately 1,560,000 impressions.” 

“Approximately 200 linear feet of file records were eliminated. This is equiva- 
lent to 33 four-drawer filing cabinets full of records or 21% tons of paper.” 

5. Reduction of administrative automotive fleet.—Vehicle-utilization surveys 
conducted in various major commands in the Army have resulted in reductions 
of the administrative motor fleet that will reduce annual transportation, main- 
tenance, and procurement of new vehicle costs by millions of dollars. These 
reductions include: 505 vehicles returned to temporary storage in Sixth Army; 
673 vehicles reduced from the fleet in Fourth Army; 257 vehicles reduced from 
the fleet in Austria; and approximately 1,013 reduced from the fleet in Fifth 
Army. The number of vehicles on table of allowances of motor vehicles for 
CONUS fleet were reduced from 42,566 to 35,315 during 1954. 

6. 700 percent improvement in administration through work simplification.— 
A change in methods made possible by the adaptation of mechanical equipment 
produced amazing results for the Adjutant General’s office. As a result of a 
work simplification improvement installed in the Personnel Information Branch, 
an electric posting machine is now used for entering the name and service number 
of new enlistees and inductees on folders for individual personnel records. This 
machine transfers the names and service numbers from a machine-records roster 
directly on to the folder. Machine preparation of the roster is a byproduct of 
punched cards prepared in the field for accounting purposes for each new member 
of the Army. 

During the calendar year 1954, 500,000 folders were manually typed at a rate 
of 50 per man-hour. Production by the electric posting machine is 400 per hour. 
Folders prepared from the machine-records roster need not be proofread since 
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the information transferred to the folder is exactly the same as the informa- 
tion printed on the roster. 

The new system is also more suitable for rapid expansion in the event of 
mobilization 


PERSONNEL 


1. Reduction of civilian employees.—The strength of the civilian employees in 
the Department of the Army declined from 521,223 to 464,557, a decrease of 
56,666 employees during the past year. This decrease has been made possible 
through the concentrated effort of the Department of the Army in reducing per- 
sonnel to the minimum requirement. The Army has been assisted in operating 
under reduced personnel authorizations by actions implemented through man- 
agement improvement, manpower surveys, and work simplification. 

2. Improved processing of trainees, transients, patients:—Coincident with the 
overall improvement in personnel management, special emphasis has been given 
throughout the Army Establishment to reduce the amount of time individuals 
spend in a pipeline status. Thousands of man-days were lost in noneffective 
time due to individuals being processed as tarinees, transients, and. patients. 
Through the concentrated effort exerted by the Department of the Army, the 
noneffective time loss has been reduced substantially. Some of the improve- 
ments in this field include: 90,000 man-days saved through improved pro- 
eedures in Second Army’s reassignment stations for processing oversea returnees 
and ConUS reassignees ; 210,000 man-days saved through procedures inaugurated 
at the Bremerhaven port of embarkation; 40,900 man-days saved at Camp 
Kilmer through reduction of processing time from 48 hours to 12 hours for 
United States transients and from 9 days to 5 days for ailen enlistees. 

3. Employment of indigenous personnel reduces Army manpower require- 
ments—The Army is continuously striving to employ foreign nationals in oversea 
areas wherever feasible in lieu of United States military and civilian person- 
nel. This program has been in effect since the close of World War II. As of 
31 December 1954, the Army was employing more than 306,000 indigenous foreign 
nationals. This represents a lower operational cost to the Army of millions of 
dollars annually compared to the cost if the same tasks were performed by 
United States personnel. Equally important as the monetary savings, however, 
is the reduced requirement for United States military and civilian personnel 
overseas. 

4. Manpower utilization survey program.—A systematic manpower utiliza- 
tion program was established throughout the worldwide facilities of the 
Army Establishment. This program was designed primarily to insure that 
maximum effectiveness would be gained from manpower available, to equalize 
manpower with workload requirements and to eliminate unessential _per- 
sonnel. During the past year 766 manpower utilization surveys were conducted 
throughout the Army that resulted in authorizations of military and civilian 
personnel spaces being reduced by 7,485 and 25,415, respectively. The following 
items selected at random will reflect the substantial benefits accomplished by 
these surveys: 

(a) On-the-site surveys of 23 installations in the Sixth Army area resulted 
in a reduction of 805 personnel spaces. 

(b) Surveys at 11 widely dispersed transportation installations, (i. e., New 
Orleans, San Francisco, and Seattle ports of embarkation; Fort Story, Va.; 
etc.) resulted in the reduction of 117 military and 244 civilian spaces. 

(c) Surveys in the Quartermaster Depot maintenance activities resulted in 
the reduction of 244 civilian spaces. 

(d@) Survey of Headquarters, Chemical Corps, Research and Engineering Com- 
mand resulted in the reduction of 15 personnel spaces. 

5. Investigation of claims for dependency benefits—Based on the results of 
investigations in Puerto Rico during 1953, the Army initiated a program 
whereby all new claims for secondary dependency benefits submitted after 
January 1, 1954, under the Dependents Assistance Act, would receive complete 
field investigation prior to adjudication of each claim. Field investigations of 
all such claims are conducted by specially trained military policemen who pro- 
vide the United States Army Finance Center, Indianapolis, Ind., the informa- 
tion on which properly to adjudicate each new claim. As of June 18, 1954, the 
disapproval rate of all claims investigated was 27 percent. 

6. Use of contractors saves Army manpower and overhead.—The Army is 
constantly studying its operations to determine if services can be performed more 
efficiently by contracting with private industry rather than the Army providing 
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these services for itself. Following are examples of how the Army has con- 
tracted for services and certain items of equipment thereby reducing require- 
ments for Army personnel and facilities. 

The Military District of Washington has contracted for a commercial trans- 
portation company to operate six Department of Defense bus routes in the 
Washington area, 

The Chemical Corps has prepared a list of 120 items readily available from 
commercial sources for which the corps has supply responsibility. Local pro- 
curement of these items will reduce depot workload and the investment of 
Government funds in these items and further reduce Army activities which 
parallel those of private industry. 

An Ordnance depot has awarded a contract to a commercial firm for the 
collection and disposal of refuse on a volume-haul basis. 


TRAINING 


1. Relocation of tank-firing facilities—Prior to 1954, the tank-firing facilities 
located at Camp Irwin, Calif., were utilized by most nondivisional armored units 
in the CONUS. The transportation costs of sending one tank battalion from 
east coast locations varied from $60,000 to $126,000 according to the strength 
of the battalion. Recognizing the traveling distance involved and costs incurred, 
it was decided to use Camp Stewart, Ga., as an additional site. By spending 
$54,000 on facilities at Camp Stewart, and having all nearby units fire there rather 
than at Camp Irwin, benefits in costs of transporting individuals have been 
achieved which will equal approximately 10 times the cost of the new facilities. 

2. Field training erercises cost less than anticipated.—Funds were turned 
back by oversea and continental Army commands as a result of reevaluation 
of fiscal year 1954 requirements for local training exercises. The return of 
these funds to the Comptroller was accomplished sufficiently prior to the close 
of the fiscal year to allow use of the money in other areas where critical fund 
shortage existed. 

3. Decentralization of airborne training.—Responsibility for the basic airborne 
training of personnel has for the most part been transferred from the Infantry 
School to the 11th and 82d Airborne Divisions. This change from school to 
unit training reduced fiscal year 1954 travel requirements and personnel re- 
quirements by 31 officer and 316 enlisted spaces. 

4. Changes in rocket-testing procedures.—An analysis of the flight-test plans, 
in a rocket-weapons program, made it possible to combine fusing and other tests 
on each missile flight to a greater degree than originally planned. Subsequently, 
a number of missile-test flights were eliminated from the program. 

5. Army improves instruction and reduces cost of training devices.—The Army 
has one of the most extensive and diversified personnel training problems en- 
countered by any organization today. Many soldiers are drafted for only 2 
years. Many of these draftees must be used in jobs for which our civilian 
economy does not provide training. For example, professional machine gunners 
are very seldom found in civilian life. The Army must train recruits and 
draftees in this type of skill. The shorter and more effective the training 
period, the more productive time the Army gets from each individual. 

Visual training aids have been prescribed in Army training doctrine for a 
long time. The introduction of complex weapons accentuates the need for 
visual training aids in instruction. This need has led to the production of large, 
hand made, wooden models or the use of cutaway portions of an actual weapon 
to provide visual instruction. Either solution was expensive and the models 
were relatively immobile and difficult to maintain. 

Two recent Army developments, such as movable transparencies and light- 
weight wire mesh tank turrets provide better, more efficient training aids at 
a substantially reduced unit cost. Equally important are the facts that the 
new devices can be produced in greater quantities and are easier to transport 
than the former devices. Many isolated units can now be given better training 
because of these developments. More efficient training increases the Army’s 
combat potential. 


TRANSPORTATION 


1. Transportation rates reduced through negotiation.—Freight, billed for the 
Army and the Air Force, is often unloaded for warehousing, rebuilding, pack- 
aging, and various types of processing before being reloaded and shipped to its 
final destination. Instead of paying for a combination of local rates, procedures 
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have been developed which allow negotiation with the carrier to obtain through 
rates which result in substantial financial benefits to the Government. 

2. Far East improves port operations.—During the past year, improvements 
in port operations within the Far East Command will reduce transportation 
costs. Contracts for the use of 28 barges and tugs were terminated. Renego- 
tiation of stevedore contracts resulted in cheaper tonnage rates. Post opera- 
tions at the Taura subport were closed out. 

3. Reduction in freight rates for propelling charges.—Action has been taken 
by the Ravenna Arsenal toward recovery of excess freight bills. Propelling 
charges for cannon ammunition are generally classified for shipment by common 
carriers as “Smokeless powder for cannon,” but the arsenal felt that the char- 
acteristics of 120-millimeter propelling charges (consisting of smokeless powder 
loaded in a primed cartridge case) could be classified as “Cartridges, cannon, 
blank,” which would effect a saving of 10 percent in freight bills. Accordingly, 
a new description of characteristics was approved by the Chief of Transporta- 
tion which affected a total of 1,033 carload and truckload shipments. 

4. Shipments of household goods between United States and Alaska via com- 
mercial van carriers.—Contracts have been let with commercial van carriers 
to provide two types of arrangements for the shipment of uncrated household 
goods from points in United States and Alaska. The first method utilizes the 
Alaska Highway; the second makes use of a modified method whereby van 
boxes are loaded aboard seagoing barges or steamships bound from Seattle to 
Alaska. At debarkation in Alaska, boxes are loaded in rail flatears or flat-bed 
trucks and transported to the members’ quarters in the interior of Alaska. 
This latter method permits a greater number of commercial van carriers to 
participate. It has been determined that by use of a through bill of lading 
and the employment of commercial van carriers in lieu of military vehicles, 
an average savings of $380 is made on each shipment. There is an average of 
2,545 shipments annually. 

5. Transit savings made possible by new agreements.—During and since World 
War II the Army has used forklift trucks extensively to reduce handling costs 
for storage and distribution. However, local conditions at the Oakland and 
San Francisco ports compelled the use of less efficient methods. The lower cost 
of shipping by rail to the ports was offset by the high labor costs involved in 
unloading the rail cars and loading stevedoring pallets by hand. 

To oversome some of this labor cost, truck shipments with palletized loads 
were used to deliver material to the spot where the stevedoring pallets were 
loaded. The Government pallets were lowered to the dock by material handling 
equipment and then the material was unloaded from Government pallets and 
reloaded on the stevedoring pallets by hand. 

Port officials, auditors from the Sixth Army, and representatives from Sharpe 
General Depot met to study the problem and agreed to test the use of palletized 
earload rail shipments to the ports. Officials of the union were contacted and 
the stevedoring contract was altered to permit palletized loads to be set directly 
on stevedoring pallets by materials handling equipment. 

Arrangements were made for pallets to be returned by the railroad companies 
on Government bills of lading without charge. 

The tests showed that loading was accomplished for a labor cost of $0.08 per 
ton as opposed to $0.32 per ton for hand loading. All material arrived at the port 
in perfect condition on the pallets. The elimination of hand loading reduced 
stevedoring costs considerably at the port and eliminated the bulk of time and 
one-half payments. It was agreed that the practice would be continued on all 
ear loading to the Oakland and San Francisco ports. 

The net results of the plan will save from one-half to three-fourths of all labor 
costs in loading freight cars bound for the Oakland and San Francisco ports. The 
labor cost reduction at the ports will be even greater as the bucket brigade method 
of unloading cars and hand loading on stevedoring pallets has been eliminated. 
Added to these advantages will be transit savings which may now be fully realized 
from the use of rail shipments without any offsetting increase in labor cost. 

6. Lateral supply distribution system reduces cost and simplifies supply sys- 
tem.—-A new lateral distribution system of transportation supplies, recently intro- 
duced to the ConUS Army Commands, will provide more efficient operations. 
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The Material Command of the Transportation Corps tested the feasibility of 
distributing supplies laterally within an Army area. This test established proce- 
dures through which all requests for supplies from posts, camps, or stations in 
an Army area will be forwarded to the Army headquarters concerned. The Army 
headquarters, having knowledge of the amounts of excess supplies at other posts 
or camps in its area, will direct that the supplies be shipped to the requesting 
unit or agency. After supply inventories are reduced to the proper levels, items 
falling within the open-end contract category are ordered by the Army head- 
quarters. When supplies cannot be purchased through the open-end contract 
system, conventional purchasing procedures will be followed. 

7. San Francisco port improves procedures.—Changes in the manifesting and 
cargo-reporting operation and cross-servicing with the Navy on the use of refrig- 
erated warehousing at the San Francisco port of embarkation reduced expendi- 
tures in 1954. For example: Through the use of electric accounting machines 
in lieu of a manual operation, the manifest and cargo reporting operation has 
been substantially reduced. A comparison of the 2 systems revealed that in 
July 1953, under a full manual operation, 49 persons, at a monthly cost of $14,600, 
were required for the task. In 1954 these same functions were being performed 
by 29 persons using EAM at a total cost of $9,340, or a monthly reduction in 
expenditures of $5,000. Navy refrigerated warehousing is now being utilized 
on a cross-servicing basis to house frozen cargo destined for the Alaskan Com- 
mand, thus eliminating the use of refrigerated rail cars for shipment and storage 
and permitting refrigerated cargo to be trucked to the installation and stored 
until shipment is made, thereby substantially reducing rail transportation costs. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


1. Use of open-end and call-type contracts.—For the procurement of commer- 
cial-type items of supply, emphasis has been stressed in the use of open-end and 
call-type contracts. Through the use of these contracts, storage, maintenance 
and administrative costs have been reduced substantially, and the direct ship- 
ment of supplies from vendor to using installation has eliminated costly cross- 
hauling and back-hauling procedures. Ordnance now has 48 ecall-type and 
105 open-end contracts involving 1,755 delivery orders valued at $2 million. 
In several instances one contract will furnish all of the requirements of the 
Army on certain items of supply. Signal now has 140 call-type and 21 open-end 
contracts involving 269 delivery orders valued at $2,179,000. 

2. The Savannah Ordnance Depot scheduled projects to improve four major 
ammunition maintenance and loading operations: Demilitarization of 75-milli- 
meter shell; conversion of 75-millimeter projectile; assembly of converted 75- 
millimeter shell; and to load, assemble and pack 90-millimeter shell. Methods 
studies were conducted to improve line layout and develop and increase product 
flow. Time and motion studies were made of each operation involved and en- 
gineered standards were developed for each basic operations of each major 
product. Based upon the difference between funds authorized per round before 
engineered standards were developed and the cumulative unit cost per round for 
the number of rounds produced as of 9 June 1954 under engineered standards, 
total cost for rounds produced during 1954 was $1.6 millions less than was 
authorized under the old system. 

3. Cost of AMMO technical inspection reduced.—The cost of technical inspec- 
tion of ammunition was substantially reduced through extended use of quality 
control systems. Two new Ordnance inspection handbooks were published on 
methods to provide for continuous sampling. Arsenals, district offices, and the 
Ammunition Command report that sampling methods, in lieu of 100-percent 
visual inspection, were extended to many additional production lines, effecting 
reduction in inspection costs of millions of dollars without sacrifice of quality. 
For example, adoption of continuous sampling on the MT fuse line at Frankford 
Arsenal permitted reduction of 5 inspections per line, or a total of 50 for the 
10 lines in operation. Application of quality control inspection procedures for 
USR cal. .30M1 and BMG eal. .50M3 components will realize benefits estimated 
by Springfield Armory at $250,000 per year, based on present production sched- 
ules. 
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4. Search for a “better way” reduces costs.—Cleaning solvent was shipped from 
the Zone of the Interior to Japan in 55-gallon drums until recently. A study by 
the Japanese Quartermaster Petroleum Depot determined that bulk shipment 
from the United States and subsequent drumming of the solvent in Japan would 
reduce shipping, handling, and storage costs. 

5. Reduction in artillery weapons proofing rounds.—The Chief of Ordnance has 
announced that a study of: major item procurement specifications for artillery 
cannon including mortars has resulted in the reduction of the minimum number 
of proofing rounds required. 

It has been determined that the minimum number of proofing rounds could be 
reduced on production cannon items to 2 rounds per cannon, one 100-percent 
pressure round followed by a 115-percent round. Previously 3 to 6 rounds, 
depending on the item, had been specified. 

6. Reductions in Army Quartermaster procurement.—V¥iscal year 1954 Quarter- 
master procurement of clothing, equipage, and general supplies was reduced 
by $427 million below earlier expectations. This reduction reflects not only the 
adjustments occasioned by the end of hostilities in Korea, but also the Army’s 
drive to draw down continental United States depot inventories to minimum 
levels consistent with safety. Contracts in the amount of $36 million that were 
placed prior to fiscal year 1954 were canceled. In addition, planned new procure- 
ment for clothing, equipage, and general supplies has been reduced by $391 
million. 

7. Parachute modifications reduce expenditures.—Paratroopers, of the United 
States Army Airborne units, hitting the “silk” in future jumps will experience 
little if any opening shock as the parachute opens uud will have a smoother 
descent to the ground. This was made possible through a recent modification to 
all T—7 type personnel parachutes which was necessary due to the development 
of new high-speed aircraft by the Air Force. Coincident, however, to smoother 
jumps for American paratroopers, the American taxpayer will benefit $4,725,000. 

Due to the development of the new high-speed aircraft (C-119) by the Air 
Force, used primarily for troop transports, it was determined that the T-7A 
personnel parachutes used by the Army would have to be replaced or modified. 
The T-7A parachute is the same type as used during World War II and was 
designed for use in jumping from slower-type aircaft (C-46) and (C47). After 
a series of extensive tests and evaluations of performance it was established 
that through a modification, that provided for the replacement of the canopy and 
deployment bag, the T-7A could be converted to a T-10 parachute. This chute 
is designed to eliminate the opening shock experienced with the T—-7A and has 
approximately 10 percent greater lift capacity which provides a smoother descent 
to the ground. 

Since there were approXimately 105,000 of the T-7A parachutes on hand, it was 
uneconomical to dispose of the replaced canopies. However, the Army had sub- 
stantial requirements for the G—13, 500-pound cargo purachute, and it was found 
that the T-7A canupy could be modified to serve as a substitute for the G—13 
canopy and therefore be fully utilized. The G—13 cargo chute is used in making 
aeriul deliveries of equipment weighing less than 500 pounds and is also used 
in drupping unit equipment and supplies during personnel jumps. 

This modification converting the T-7A to the 'T—-10 parachute, eliminated the 
mecmnite of having to purchase more than 100,000 new G—13 cargo-type para- 
chutes. 

FACILITIES 


1. Consolidation and elimination of storage facilities—An Army depot plan 
to consolidate and eliminate storage facililles was approved by the Department 
of the Army on May 28, 1954. Implementation of the plan with some modifica- 
tions during fiscal year 1955 and 1956 will result in closing 18 Army Depots, 
releasing of 20 million square feet of covered space, 24 million square feet of 
open improved storage space, and improved supply effectiveness. 

2. Improved construction methods.—Substantial improvement was accom- 
plished in 57 Engineer construction projects during the year. The East Ocean 
Division accomplished coustruction of warehouses at Goose Bay, Labrador, by 
casting flat concrete sections of buildings and then tilting up the sections in 
place. The warehouses were completed by this method before onset of winter. 
Another example is the action of the Atlantic distriet in construction of the 
Lajes Air Force Base, Azores. Excavations, made fur drainage culverts, were 
used to install fuel lines, thereby eliminating the necessity of additional ex- 
cavations. 
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3. Reduced communication requirements.—Continued emphasis has been placed 
on the improvement. of communication services in the United States Forces, 
Austria. In addition to periodic reviews of telephone and teletype leased facili- 
ties, strict controls have been maintained over long distance telephone calls. 
As a result, leased facilities have decreased to 104, a decrease of 52 from the 
number in July 1953. 

4, Military construction program in Germany saves United States taxpayers 
nillions of dollars.—The extensive military housing construction program in 
Germany which has already saved United States taxpayers millions of dollars 
was continued at an accelerated pace during the latter part of calendar year 1951. 

Following the cessation of hostilities, there were progressively increasing 
demands by German property owners for the return of requisitioned properties 
occupied by American military and civilian personnel and their dependents. 
Since the release of these properties would be to the mutual advantage of the 
United States and Germany, officials of the German Federal Republic agreed to a 
command plan to use occupation cost deutschemark funds to construct quarters 
and commercial type buildings in lieu of those occupied under requisition. The 
new buildings are being built in locations and sizes suitable to United States 
forces under a rent-free agreement with the German Federal Republic. 

By October 31, 1954, over 17,600 family-type quarters and 4,026 bachelor officer 
quarters units had been constructed at a cost of $195,739,473 provided in Deutsche- 
marks by the German Government. The dollar investment by the United States 
is negligible, being limited to the pay of those few military and Department 
of the Army civilian personnel engaged in the planning and supervision of the 
vast program. 

An additional 19,426 family type and 4,728 BOQ type units are in planning 
stages or under actual construction. When completed, this program will permit 
the release to the German economy of all but a small percentage of the housing 
units now requisitioned. 

Moreover, morale is one of the most important benefits to be gained from this 
housing program. Sufficient quarters will be available to permit concurrent 
travel of dependents of authorized sponsors for their scheduled tour of duty in 
Germany. 

5. Release of real properties ——Many critical appraisals were made during the 
year concerning the real estate and storage requirements of major commands and 
the technical services with a view of reducing real properties to an absolute 
minimum. In addition, after the Korean emergency a continuing analysis of 
workload forecasts resulted in actions that reduced repair shops, storage areas, 
and personnel. Bxamples of the accomplishments include: 

(a) A total of 2,296,000 square feet of storage space formerly utilized by signal 
activities for shop and storage areas was vacated. 

(b) A total of 448,315 square feet of leased space formerly utilized by the 
Baltimore Signal Depot was vacated and returned to the Corps of Engineers for 
disposition. 

(c) Third Army has relinquished 554,329 square feet of leased floor space and 
United States Army Forces Austria has returned 297,298 square feet of storage 
space to the Austrian Government. 

(d@) USAREUR derequisitioned 1,187 pieces of real estate of all classes, in- 
cluding industrial properties, dwellings, and land areas. In addition, repairs 
and utilities costs will be reduced as a result of releasing facilities. 

6. Curtailment in postal facilities.—During the past year, the postal operations 
in United States Army, Europe, were surveyed and an objective was established 
to eliminate or substantially curtail postal rail requirements and facilities where 
feasible without impairment to the overall mail services. As a result of con- 
tinuing surveys, 14 changes were effected in cases where rail facilities were in- 
volved. These included discontinuance of the Frankfurt-Munich mail train, dis- 
continuance of the Frankfurt-Bremerhaven train, and discontinuance of the 
Sunday mail car between Paris and Bordeaux. 


SUPPLY, DISTRIBUTION, AND MAINTENANCE 


1. Disposal of excess property.—A goal was established to declare excess $2.1 
billion worth of personal property (in contrast to real property) in the Army 
supply, worldwide, between July 1, 1953, and July 1, 1955. An additional ob- 
jective was established to insure physical disposal as rapidly as feasible. On 
June 30, 1954, $1.1 billion worth of property had been declared surplus and dis- 
posed of. During the first 6 months of fiscal year 1955, $1 billion worth of 
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property was declared excess or surplus and $870 million worth of property was 
disposed of. The disposal was made through redistribution within the Army; 
transfer to the Air Force or Navy; transfer to other Government agencies or the 
national stockpile; destruction; donations to educational and public health 
institutions ; and sale as salvage, scrap, and usable surplus property. 

2. Living off the shelf—Headquarters Third Army has placed controls in 
effect to reduce the requisitioning objectives of all installations, to minimize 
inventories by effecting lateral distribution of overages between installations, to 
release promptly all surplus items to supply depots and the General Services 
Administration, and to stimulate use of available substitute items. 

3. Army Participation in the Federal cataloging program.—As of December 
51, 1954, the Department of the Army identified and classified, using Federal 
cataloging data, 734,236 items out of a total of 991,295 items of supply in the 
Army supply system. 

4. Utilization of ammunition supply points.—Ammunition supply points have 
been established in the major training areas in the United States Zone of Ger- 
many. These supply points are utilized for receiving, storing, and issuing of 
training ammunition. This has resulted in a tremendous savings of transporta- 
tion costs, handling costs, and wear and tear on ammunition. Heretofore, am- 
munition was ordered from the supply points by the units, shipped to the train- 
ing areas, and in many cases only partially utilized. By utilization of ammuni- 
tion supply points in the training areas, the ammunition supply officer does the 
requisitioning, handles the storage, and issues only the ammunition that the 
troops need on the site. A plan is now under study to store sufficient ammu- 
nition in these ammunition supply points to eliminate the necessity for trans- 
porting the units’ basic loads to and from the training areas. 

5. Better merchandizing increases Government's return on surplus property.— 
The Army has a constant problem in connection with the disposal of surplus 
Government property. In spite of every effort to salvage or devise other uses 
for obsolete items of equipment some property must be disposed of as surplus. 
Lack of buyer interest in some items as well as low return to the Government 
are particular problems faced by most property disposal officers. 

The Richmond Quartermaster Depot put out invitations to bid on emergency 
sustenance-type vests, a slow-moving item of surplus, using the conventional 
written description of the item. Only 27 vests were sold at prices ranging from 
$1.11 to $1.85 each. The property disposal officer decided to send out another 
invitation to bid on the same item but used a picture of the vest instead of the 
written description of the item. As a result, 2,158 vests were sold at prices 
ranging from $4.67 to $5.08. The first sale netted only $31.37. The second 
sale netted $10,092 after deducting the $6 cost of the photograph. 

The Marion Engineer Depot faced the same problem of trying to get an equi- 
table return for the Government from the sale of surplus and took a tip from 
the supermarkets. On two occasions, they held retail-type sales instead of the 
conventional sealed-bid sales. Space available in one of the depot’s buildings 
was set up with counters and prepriced surplus materials were displayed. On 
the day of the sale, the items were sold on a first come, first served cash and 
carry basis. Returns of 10 percent or less of material acquisition cost were the 
best that could be realized from sealed-bid sales. The 2 retail sales so far 
have resulted in net returns of 29.6 percent of original acquisition cost to the 
Government. 

6. New method used for inspection of ConUS administrative motor-vehicle 
ficet.—Inspections of administrative vehicles in the continental United States 
motor-vehicle fleet were, prior to fiscal year 1954, conducted semiannually, and 
also at 60-day or 1,000-mile intervals. At the beginning of fiscal year 1954, 
inspection procedures and regulations were revised to eliminate the semiannual 
inspection and extend the 60-day or 1,000-mile inspection to a 90-day or 2,000- 
mile interval. To determine the merits of the new procedure, comparative tests 
were conducted at 2 stations within each ConUS Army, and 1 within the Mili- 
tary District of Washington. By implementing this new procedure at each sta- 
tion within each Army area and MDW, a total (above and beyond other forced 
reductions) of 1,400 personnel spaces were eliminated. 

7. Better utilization of materials handling equipment.—At the Atlanta Gen- 
eral Depot, a 115-ton locomotive was exchanged for an 80-ton locomotive. At 
the Columbus General Depot, installation of a ground-level conveyor and re 
location of receiving, care and preservation, packing and shipping activities in 
the Engineer supply section resulted in straight line flow of material. The 
Utah General Depot expansion of hydraulic ramps and the use of pusher type 
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forklifts reduced costs. At the Richmond Quartermaster market center, 2,000- 
pound capacity forklifts were substituted in lieu of 4,000-pound trucks. At the 
Memphis General ])epot modified Navy trailers powered with warehouse trac- 
tors and Government owned flatears were employed, to eliminate repalletizing 
of stocks at final storage point and to permit “on and off” loading entirely with 
forklifts without labor assistance. At the Auburn General Depot the ‘“Roll- 
Rite” dolly method of loading refrigerator cars was extended to the remaining 
shipping operations of the Quartermaster supply section. The Sharpe General 
Depot secured a forklift truck with inverter attachment for use in turning 
evaporated milk and paint products. 

8. Cost of administering and equipping the Army Reserve reduced.—The 
executive for Reserve and ROTC affairs reports that, without lowering the 
standard of support to the Army Reserve, costs of supply per reservist have been 
reduced substantially. This has been made possible by concentrating at the 
summer campsites such common-use items as blankets and mess equipment, by 
reducing allowances to items actually needed to accomplish training objectives, 
and by eliminating or redistributing excess stocks. By mechanization of cer- 
tain administrative functions large reductions in personnel handling reserve 
records have been made. 

9, New procedures for vehicular engine rebuild.—Early in fiscal year 1954 
the policy of evacuating engines for depot rebuild was changed in order to 
use the maximum capabilities of direct support units. Through this change 
approximately 111 engines are repaired monthly by supporting units, reducing 
depot costs by $364,800 annually. 

10. Army Command and Administrative Communication Agency reduces sup- 
ply requirement.—Primary objectives have been established for the Supply 
Division, of the Army Command and Administrative Communication Agency, 
to reduce the amount of supply on hand for that Signal Corps Agency. The 
following indicates the positive results attained: 

Standby items of supply were reduced from 5,619 to 3,500 line items. Stock 
cards maintained were reduced by 3,000 and line items in the hands of assigned 
detachments were reduced by 13,200. 

11. MDW ordnance consolidates field maintenance shops.—Within the instal- 
lations of the Military District of Washington, maintenance responsibility for 
administrative type vehicles was transferred from the Ordnance to the Trans- 
portation Corps. This transfer affected approximately 1,300 vehicles. As a 
result of the decreased workload, action was initiated to close the Ordnance 
field maintenance shop at Fort Myer. Further improvement was developed 
through transferring the responsibility of maintenance of all tactical vehicles 
to the Fort Belvoir field maintenance shop. 

12. Destination inspection of Engineer procured items.—The Corps of Engi- 
neers has established a policy which provides for maximum inspection at the 
destination of common off-the-shelf items and commercial spare parts in lieu 
of the former inspection at point of origin. When this policy is fully imple- 
mented, it is anticipated that approximately 100 inspectors can be released. 

13. King size pallet saves time in depot operation. The Columbus General 
Depot was using a semitrailer and driver for about 24 hours per week to trans- 
port boxes from the lumber yard to the supply sections of the depot. Waiting 
time of about one-half hour per load was required while the storage personnel 
unloaded the semitrailer with fork lifts. 

The depot designed an elongated pallet for use with a lumber carrier. From 
25 to 40 boxes may be carried on the 4-foot x 22-foot size pallets. Use of the 
lumber carrier allows the loaded pallets to be left at the point of delivery and 
later picked up after the boxes have been removed. 

Among the benefits resulting from the installation of this method are fuller 
utilization of the lumber carrier, elimination of the semitrailer and driver for- 
— used for this job, elimination of waiting time for the equipment and the 

river. 

14, Costs of repairing locks on waterways reduced.—A portable cableway has 
been developed by the Nashville District of the Corps of Engineers for use in 
repairing locks on riverways which will result in reduction of over $100,000 in 
annual repair costs. 

The cableway is a simple portable suspended cable arrangement with 5-ton 
chain hoists which can be assembled without special tools and transported in 
i truck. It is capable of handling loads over a 38-foot span. The rig provides 
"very economical method of lifting loads on locks that are inaccessible to mobile 
cranes, or that cannot justify the use of fixed lifting operations at inaccessible 
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locks, Major repairs accomplished in this manner were expensive and time 
consuming. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Secretary Stevens. May I make one observation, Mr. Chairman, in 
respect to civilian personnel? I want to submit that statement, but if 
it meets with your approval at this time I want to say we have really 
done a tremendous job in this field. 

Mr. Manon. You havea good statement on it. 

Secretary Srevens. I think we have approached the point where I 
personally, based on the present level of operations, do not foresee any 
substantial savings beyond what I indicated in my statement. How- 
ever, we are going to look at that and put an answer in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The Department of the Army estimate for fiscal year 1956 indicates substantial 
savings in civilian personnel as compared to fiscal years 1954 and 1955. How- 
ever, since our work force in the supporting force area is composed of an inte- 
grated military-civilian work force any further reductions of civilian would 
result in substantially weakening our combat effectiveness by necessitating 
the transfer out of combat forces of military personnel to carry on the work- 
load. A 3-year comparison of civilian average employment for military functions 
is as follows: 


Fiscal year: 
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Mr. Fuioop. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 


BASIS AND PROCEDURES FOR DEVELOPMENT OF BUDGET 


Mr. Wuitren. Gentlemen, I have listened to the questions of our 
chairman. Actually, I have been here 13 years, and I have never 
heard a group which did not support its own budget. It is usual, and 
it is sincere. I do not mean to question that. 

Actually, so far as this budget is concerned, it is built up through 
channels, as they all are, to reflect here your judgment on the infor- 
mation that has been compiled, starting at the lowest unit in the 
establishment, is it not? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. The figures that the general has here are a com- 
posite of the accumulation of all the costs of various things that are in 
the operation ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrten. Is it built up on the existing establishment? I mean 
your cost of a given setup. Is it based on what it cost you to do 
approximately the same thing in the current fiscal year and the 
preceding fiscal year? 

In other words, it costs so much to run a given operation for the 
last 2 years. You set it up in your tables as approximately that 
this time, do you not? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Wuirren. Have there been any changes of monetary cost in 
this budget, as compared with the existing budget? 
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General Lawron. We have analyzed each area as it has been pre- 
sented to the Budget Division and Budget Advisory Committee. In 
some cases there have been reductions and in other cases there was 
more. 

Mr. Wuirren. The point I make is: Is this built up from the top 
on the basis that we have to have so-and-so and it costs so much, and 
you spread it down? Or do you invite the local units, the local 
groups and the local setups to submit to you what they think they 
need, and then you work on it after all these matters are sent in to 
you? Which approach do you have? 

Mr. Manon. I think possibly General Decker should address him- 
self to that. 

General Decker. Formerly we sent out to the stations for their 
detailed estimates. At that time we gave them what guidance we had 
as the basis for their formulation of estimates. We found that when 
their submissions were consolidated and after being sent forward to 
higher authority, there was always a change made in the basic 
assumptions upon which the budget had been based which, in turn, 
was reflected in the estimates, so the figures we had submitted became 
worthless. ‘These revisions were usually made on the basis of changed 
policies or possibly some economic or political factors that had not 
been considered in the first place. What we got back from review 
agencies was a figure entirely different from the one submitted, based 
on different considerations. Then we had to break it down at De- 
partment of Army level and inform the field stations. 

After harassing the field for many years, we have decided it is 
not worth while to get the estimates in from them so the intitial 
budget is now made here. Then when we have a reasonable idea of 
what we are going to get from Congress, by reason of the submission 
of the President, we inform the field what they can expect to get. 
Then they have to make a budget execution plan, which tells us how 
they are going to spend the money which we expect to give them. 
They send that back in; it is reviewed and meeahane a basis for the 
funding program which is sent back to the field. We feel that it 
will save a great deal of work for the field agencies, that it will be 
more accurate, and that there will be some relationship between the 
budget programs submitted by them and what we send back. 

That is the system we have gone to through necessity, and I think 
that it will prove to be a better system than the old one which we 
have had for many years. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not for the budget or against the budget. I 
recognize that the system means that you gentlement should not 
have sent the budget down unless you were prepared to defend it. 
In 18 years I have seen everybody defend his budget, since I have 
been here, not only on this subcommittee, but on others. 

The question comes back as to whether Congress should cut. your 
appropriation or depend on information that we might have ion 
your various establishments, and whether it looked like there was a 
waste, and whether the investigators found systems that were costly, 
or whether in Frankfort, Germany, we found material was being 
destroyed or junked. 

In other words, if you find those instances where there might be 
waste of funds in this fiscal year and the preceding fiscal year, this 
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budget being built up on the same level, to the extent that you had 
such information, sitting on this committee, you not only would 
have the right but would have the moral obligation to scale down 
the cost in line with that. That isright? Is it not? 

Secretary StEvENS. Yes, sir. I think wherever there is any mis- 
management or waste going on 

Mr. WuirTeNn. It is the system. I am not charging anybody. 
This thing is so big. 

I recall when the Army did not know how many vacant facilities 
it had, because they had no system to bring it into Washington. They 
had to get on the telephone and call up. 

There was a case where the Navy wanted to build $350 million 
worth of airfields and other facilities and the Army had a whole lot 
of them vacant but did not know it, because it was so huge. The 
Army actually certified it had none. Our committee investigated 
and the matter ended with the Navy using 146 vacated Army facilities 
rae the Army in Washington did not know it had, saving over $300 
million. 

So when I take issue with you gentlemen, I am taking issue with 
the system that brought these figures up and put them together under 
the budget officer here. I think any information we may get as to 
the fault of the system is worthy of consideration. 

For instance, I dare say that there is no way in the world for you 
to give us actually an inventory of what you do have. I base that 
on the fact that you have been working for a number of years trying 
to get a complete inventory, current. 

Secretary Stevens. We have it now, sir. 

Mr. Wurrten. Well it is the end of a long road, then. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, it is. 

Mr. WuirreNn. It took so long to compile it that chances are what 
you did a year or two ago may dates: is the word—obsolescent, to 
say the least. 

Secretary Stevens. In the last year and a half, sir, this is a milestone 
I think we have created for the Army. We do for the first time have 
a dollar inventory. 

Mr. Wuirren. The point I want to make clear is that on this com- 
mittee when I set out to differ I have no hesitancy in differing with 
you folks in the military, whether you have uniforms on or not, be- 
cause when you recognize the spread of it and the bigness of it— 
giving you credit for trying just as hard as we do—it will take all 
hands if we are going to scale the cost of military down. With a 
20-year expectancy of a $30 billion a year drain on the national econ- 
omy we all have as much stake as the others in efforts to hold expendi- 
tures to the essentials. 





MANPOWER UTILIZATION IN PEACETIME 


The other question I would like to ask I asked earlier. We hear 
that we need permanent housing and that we need bonuses to get 
the young men to reenlist. We need this and we need that. I do 
not question that all those things would contribute. 

I raise the question that if there is this much dissatisfaction in peace- 
time, when there is really no war being fought, on the part of the 
young men, perhaps they cannot see that they particularly are con- 
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tributing anything themselves. They do not see in a peacetime opera- 
tion what they are doing that really contributes. I am talking about 
a personal feeling. 

I raised the question the other day: If that be true, should you not 
survey your civilian employees, not draft any additional young men 
in the Army and not increase your strength, but just see if they can 
be put to use where they will be better satisfied. If you are going 
to be on more or less of a standby basis for a long, long time could 
you not utilize the men who are in the service to a greater extent and 
thereby relieve to some extent your civilian employee group and the 
civilian cost and not only save money but actually give a whole lot of 
these young men a feeling of satisfaction that they were contributing 
a little something, which many of them do not think they are doing, 
when they have so much idle time and find it so hard? They will 
get by for a year or two. I am only giving you the many statements 
that were told to me en route to Europe and back, on your military 
boats, and with young men I know. 

I am raising a question if there should not be a survey to see if much 
of this civilian work could be done by the military. I realize you are 
going to have to keep a large civilian staff, but I am talking about 
a part of it. I am just asking if you should not take a new look-see. 

ring the war we on this committee and in the Congress have 
insisted that if a civilian could do the job, get a civilian and not a 
soldier. I am raising a question as to whether time has come when 
we should not get an extra soldier but should utilize what we have, 
for two purposes: To eliminate the cost of civilians, if you can; but 
primarily to give the man in the service, down in the lower grades, 
particularly, something to do, where he can see that what he does is 
contributing. I believe it would count more on reenlistments, or as 
much as anything suggested. 

Secretary Srevens. Actually, of course, we are working on the 
theory—and I have so testified in the last 2 days—that we a every- 
thing we can to replace a military man with a civilian in order that 
we can release that military man for our combat forces, and thus 
attempt to compensate in some degree for a reduction in the total size 
of the Army. 

By the same token, even with that policy of making those replace- 
ments, which have been substantial over the last couple of years, we 
have been able to reduce civilian employment by 159,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, this is a matter of opinion, and I am 
sure there are members of the committee who would probably differ 
with me. I have been of the view that every place you could leave 
a soldier free by employing a civilian, that has certainly been our 
course over a period of years, and I subscribe to it. I am asking the 
question again that as to this period, once you have determined your 
military strength, your combat forces, during the period of actual 
standby should you not utilize their services? Then if you get into an 
all-out combat eld you would have the places that they occupy filled 


by pulling civilians back in. 
Secretary Stevens. Do you want to comment on that, General ? 
General Rineway. I get the point clearly. 
_ Mr. Wurrren. I am not talking about an offhand decision. I am 
Just pointing that up, to see if it is something that we should begin to 
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think about. We are so prone to go along the same way year in and 
year out. 

That is the picture I get from the witnesses. I did have the priv- 
ilege of going all through Europe during October, where I was briefed 
by all of our military people. Whatever the future holds, the plans 
are being built on a 15- or 20-year standby basis for quick retaliation, 
and that is a teriffic economic drain on the country. 

Whether you subscribe to it or whether I do or not, public opmion 
is going to determine whether that much of the annual budget is spent 
tor that. Any place we can keep the strength at the highest possible 
level for the money that we can get from the American people to let us 
spend on it is that much of a solid contribution for the future. 

General Riveway. I would have this comment, sir: There is only 
one criterion of the worth of the Army, and that is, “Is it successful 
in battle?” 

In all the years of peace it is a tremendous extravagance on the sur- 
face. It only pays off if you havea war. If we could be sure to know 
that we are never going to have a war we could disband it. If we 
could be sure that we were not going to have a war for 25 years we 
could disband much of it. 

Since it is judged by only one standard, “Is it successful in battle?” 
then its training must be the primary first lien on the time of those 
men. 

If the men in our Army have so darned much time they can be doing 
civilian jobs in off hours, I take the responsibility, and I will see 
that it is corrected. I do not believe that is so. 

Let me go back to my own childhood, which was spent in the Army 
in those beautiful idyllic peaceful years way back in this little western 
post. We had the men doing just that. They serviced the commissary 
and cut ice in the wintertime and did all sorts of garden raising in the 
summertime. But then we had just a handful of them and did not 
have these great world wars coming along. So they really were not 
tested as to how good they were in training. 

Mr. Wuirtren. General, I do not profess to know, and I want you to 
know I make no charges. 

General Ripeway. I know that, sir. 

Mr. Wuitren. But I want to tell you something as a civilian that 
is my honest judgment: If you go as long as 5 or 6 or 7 years of 
peace—and we pray we will—the hardest job you will have in the 
military is trying to keep the military together with morale up and 
keep things going when there is no war in sight, under those condi- 
tions. I say again, in my judgment it is worth while to review present 
decisions to see if under those conditions you can give the man who 
is in the service some feeling of satisfaction that at least he is con- 
tributing something other than just being drilled to death from his 
viewpoint. I think it is worth while, and I think from those I have 
heard it will make a difference in the feeling of the boy who is in there 
when his time comes up to reenlist. Housing is important; yes. 
A bonus is important; yes. But the primary thing with the individ- 
ual is whether he feels like he has been doing any good. 

That is said only as a suggestion. Certainly I am in no position 
to tell you, General. 

General Kineway. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Warrren. ‘That is all, Mr. Chairiian. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, I want to take this opportunity to thank 
Secretary. Stevens, General Ridgway, and the Army staff for ‘the 
splendid contribution they have made toward the defense of our coun- 
try. Iam very grateful. I will defer my questions. 

General Rwewax. That was very gracious of you, sir. 

Secretary Stevens. Thank you. 


SERVICE OF GENERAL DECKER 


Mr. Srxes. I note that Gen. George H. Decker, Comptroller of the 
Army, has been assigned to Headquarters, United States Army, 
Europe. I would like to say that I have worked with many people in 
the Department of Defense in and ‘out of uniform during the rather 
long period that I have served in Congress. I do not know anyone 
whom I think has shown:a finer devotion to duty, or who has served 
with greater interest, or who has shown more ability in the discharging 
of his duties than General Decker. 

I ae very much to see him leave us. Certainly he has been of 
great help to the committees of Congress. I wish him all success 
in his new work. 

Mr. Forp. Let me say that I wholeheartedly second that comment. 

Secretary Stevens. May I, as Secretary of the Army, subscribe com- 
pletely to everything that you have said, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Manon. May I as one who has worked with General Decker 
perhaps longer than any Member of Congress in the room say amen 
to those comments, because they are certainly well deserved. In my 
opinion they represent the views of all Members of Congress who have 
worked with General Decker. 

General Decker. May I say a word? I really appreciate these kind 
remarks of the committee, and I would like to say that I think the 
country and the services are fortunate to have such a fine representa- 
tion on this committee. I have been before you now for 5 years, and 
I have never seen a-more devoted group of public servants. Again, 
I think the country is very fortunate to have you here and I certainly 
appreciate your good wishes. 

Mr. Manon. I think that was a very healthy exchange. I believe 
it was all said in great sincerity. 

Mr. Miturr. May I say that I am very happy to have relinquished 
my waa for such a worthy purpose. I would like to associate myself 
with it. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to say that the statements made are the 
consensus of opinion of all the members. 

Mr. Manon. Of all the members. 

Thank you gentlemen very much. Gentlemen, you have been very 
helpful. You have done a good job. 

e will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT IN THE ARMY 
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HON. CHARLES C. FINUCANE, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
ROBERT D. KING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will come to order 

We are privileged today to have Secretary Charles C. Finucane, 
who will os financial management in the Department of the 
Army with the committee. 

It is a pleasure to have you with us, Mr. Secretary. We will be 
glad to have you proceed with your statement as you deem best for 
the purposes of the Department and for the information of the 


committee. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF UNDER SECRETARY FINUCANE 


Mr. Finucane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today 
and should like to make a few brief remarks concerning financial 
management in the Department of the Army. Others that follow 
me will supply you with the details of Army finances which you seek. 

As you gentlemen know, Congress recently enacted legislation 
providing for an Assistant Secretary of the Army for Financial 
Management. Until very recently it was my privilege to serve in that 
post. While I have now moved into the Office of Under Secretary 
of the Army I thought possibly that you would like to have a brief 
review of what has been done in the past year to improve financial 
management in the Army. 

The present system of financial management is a direct result of 
the enactment of the National Security Act Amendments of 1949, 
which established a Comptroller in the Department of Defense and 
each military service and prescribed their functions. Implementation 
of this law is the subject of continuous scrutiny and affirmative action 
within the Army. 

In today’s environment, more than at any other time, military ef- 
fectiveness depends on materiel support and control of that support. 
Economy in the Army today means obtaining the maximum combat 


effectiveness from all of the resources—men, money, materials, and 
facilities—that are made available to the Army. This calls for every 
individual, wherever situated in the Army command, to do the best 
job possible with the resources placed at his disposal, and the means 
to evaluate the results of his efforts must be made available. Instal- 
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lation commanders, Army commanders, the chiefs of technical serv- 
ices, the Chief of Staff and every activity head throughout the Army 
has been instilled with the broad importance of financial management 
to their own operations. 

Through the financial management plan, the Army is constantly 
striving to develop better planning of and control over the programs 
designed to accomplish its mission, with the budget being used as the 
means for measuring and controlling the resources required. It is 
meeting success in this area and constant vigilance is being exercised 
to steadily improve its operation. The plan is also resulting in close 
integration of budgeting and programing through expression of the 
Army’s resource needs and resource uses in terms of a common de- 
nominator—dollars. The plan has as its component parts integrated 
accounting, financial property accounting, utilization of stock funds 
to furnish and hold inventories, consumer funds that are forcing mili- 
tary commands to live within established budgets, industrial funds or 
working capital funds for operation of commercial type actiivties, 
cost-performance budgeting, and internal auditing. These are the 
tools of financial management which are used generally in industry 
and their application to Army operations is only on a far broader 
scale. I believe their application to the Army is steadily bringing 
about increased efficiencies and economies—resulting in increased de- 
fense for every dollar expended. As time goes on further improve- 
ments and refinements in the financial management plan will un- 
doubtedly be made. 

As of today it is my belief that the plan is having substantial 
success in: 

(1) Assuring that funds are being properly utilized and the neces- 
sary work accomplished ; and 

(2) Providing commanders with necessary information to determine 
and take corrective action, if needed, to assure that goods on hand are 
being properly distributed and utilized, that the input of goods into 
the supply system is being regulated in terms of actual requirements, 
that authorized inventory levels are realistic and observed, and that 
obsolete or unserviceable supplies and equipment are properly 
controlled. 

Our aim is to utilize this plan to provide a strong incentive for 
further efficiency and economy and to enable us to express our re- 
quirements in direct relationship to the costs involved. 

Substantial scocsnbiiahaianiy tive been made through the operation 
of this plan. We look for added accomplishments in the years ahead. 

We appreciate your interest in our efforts to perform our primary 
mission of maintaining the highest possible military effectiveness in 
these troubled times while at the same time increasing the efficiency of 
our daily operations. You may be sure that in my new post I shall 
continue to seek improvement in our financial management to the end 
that a full dollar in defense is obtained from every dollar appropriated. 

In the 4 or 5 months I was manager of this program, I was amazed 
at the progress which has been made in the short period of 2 years 
prior to the time that I came. “ 

I think we all realize that when a war is on, as it was in Korea, 
improvements could not be carried out as rapidly or implemented as 
well as they have been since. 
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I think under the direction of the Department of Defense and 
everybody concerned in'the Army with this problem, great progress 
has been done and it has been of great service to our country. 

I feel I can say this because I spent my life in business and I was 
not responsible for the accomplishments which have been made. 


PROGRESS IN’ FINANCIAL INVENTORY MANAGEMENT 


I would like to take a few minutes, Mr. Chairman, to outline some 
of the progress in imventory control for which you asked the other 
day. I think you will find it extremely interesting and I think you 
will find it encouraging. 

Mr. Sixes. The committee will be glad to have you do that, Mr. 
Secretary. It isa matter we have been keenly interested in for a 
long time. We welcome the information which you are prepared 
to give us to show the progress being made. 

Mr. Finucane Two great areas, as I see it, are this area we are 
going to address our attention to now, and the education of our 
people, training of personnel to implement the plan on a worldwide 
basis. . Those are the two main problems which will be continuing for 
a period of time. 


FINANCIAL INVENTORY, ACCOUNTING 


Last February the committee was advised that the Army’s plan 
for bulk financial inventory coverage was to have been completed 
by July 1, 1954. This has been accomplished. A worldwide, pro- 
fessionally supervised financial inventory accounting system, covering 
the largest single inventory under departmental od nto was installed. 
It is beginning to pay dividends. We now receive summary financial 
reports covering inventories of all technical services depots and 
10 market centers in the continental United States, 76 oversea instal- 
lations and 31 major continental posts, camps and stations, and ports 
of embarkations.. At the end of December 1954 these major instal- 
lations had between 20 and 21 billion dollars worth of material in 
bulk inventories, including $17.7 billion of Army owned stock and 
$2.4 billion of stock belonging to other agencies. Of the total amount, 
almost $16 billion is in the continental United States depot system 
and $400 million is in the continental United States posts, camps, and 
stations. About $3.8 billion is in oversea commands. 

Financial inventory accounting has two purposes: (1) to evaluate 
the effectiveness and efficiency of operations at each level in the man- 
agement of bulk inventory, and (2) to indicate in dollar terms the 
Army’s state of materiel readiness. The reports show in broad terms 
the kind of property the Army has in terms of Seer nee 315 
separate merchandise groupings or categories, as well as the purposes 
which the inventory serves, and the general condition or serviceabil- 
ity of stocks They permit a timely and comprehensive evaluation 
of supply activity at each management echelon. This would not have 
been possible with the hundreds of thousands of separate item inven- 
tories upon which the Army previously relied. 
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There were 73 Army depots operating in the continental United 
States in May 1954. The Army oust plan provides for reducing the 
number to 54 by 1 July 1955 and 52 by 1 July 1956. Considerable 
storage space will be released, some of which will be transferred to 
other Government agencies. Army depot operating costs will be 
reduced appreciably and there will be a corresponding reduction in 
personnel. Inventories are being evaluated and more accurate con- 
sumption rates are being developed, resulting in more realistic supply 
requirement forecasts and improved supply control. As stock levels 
are reduced, stocks not needed for operating requirements are trans- 
ferred to mobilization Reserves. Mobilization Reserve requirements 
and other Reserve inventories are under continuing review to permit 
use of stocks in long supply and disposal of excesses. 

Under the item accounting system, Army inventory managers did 
not have a comprehensive figure of stocks of most items at the retail 
level, that is, at posts, camps, and stations. Financial data are now 
available to post commanders, Army commanders, and the depots 
serving the posts. Financial statistics reveal that the overall stocks 
at continental United States posts, camps, and stations are now being 
turned over approximately four times annually. The turnover rate 
before financial inventory accounting was installed is not known, but 
it was probably lower than the current rate. Perhaps the rate can be 
improved to 5 or 6 times per year. Army reports show that posts and 
Armies are seeking further improvements through use of the reports, 
However, care must be taken at all times that overzealous use of this 
management. tool does not jeopardize the Army’s ability to supply. 

At the wholesale level, we are faced with a bigger problem and 
have only recently begun to reduce operating inventories to the point 
of showing a good turnover rate. nited States depot inventories 
must provide for worldwide ee and contingencies; thus 
we are here moving more slowly than at the retail level. These stocks 
have turned over only once every 2 years. Of course, the rate varies 
as between commodities, and between the various technical service 
groupings or categories. 

The following table covering major categories of equipment con- 
trolled under stock fund accounting in the Army, shows the significant 
reductions made in operating inventories and the “on order position” 
during the period of September 1953 to September 1954. 


The Army stock fund percent reduction in inventory and on order, September 
1953 to September 1954 


Reduction in | Reduction of 
Division operating on-order 
inventory position 


— 


Percent Percent 
QM chadiine ania equipege: 2 222), AL Ars sil 2 26 
QM GUIRIIR 6s cn cihs ized basa sense precast pace - ep gss+daeyqe- says aerneree + 20 37 
Medical-dental ........----- de aetna atime sd saa teiden sw sgaewn delenit 35 84 
Quartermaster General supplies. ...-..-.----------- bs Weaken nb heise ak 27 56 


Statistics provided by financial inventory accounting are eonsidered 
fully adequate and reliable as a basis on which to make management 
(lecisions. However, certain areas will require further refinement. 
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OPEN END AND CALL CONTRACTS AND SMALL PURCHASE PROCEDURES 


The Army initiated last year a program for the accelerated use 
of open end or call type contracts which permit commitments by the 
Government to no more than immediately foreseeable requirements 
while providing for flexible or open end quantities of supplies to be 
available on call of Government consumers. We have almost doubled 
use of these types of contracts—the number of such contracts between 
September 1953 and September 1954 increased 80 percent. Progress 
has also been made in the field of decentralizing procurement. The 
following table illustrates for a 6-month period the percentage in- 
crease in number of actions processed against open-end contracts, 
‘all-type contracts, and small-purchase procedures at both post and 
depot levels: 


Percent increase in number of procurement actions processed from July to 
December 1954 


Percent 
Against: opemrend (comlrncte 60.4: Le ee ei ee eae 78.1 
Agbinnt: cell-type GeniPAGih iis ow kenenncctiweeausisshel-Baiisa 2 4.5- nice whet 12 
FRR DULERASS: BECTON on bicn nantes wane hentnehatedsmenweadbe 64. 0 


DIRECT SHIPMENT TO CONSUMERS 


Direct shipments from suppliers to consumers have been almost 
doubled in the 6-month period from December 31, 1953, to June 30, 
1954. Fourteen percent of all issues were shipped direct to the con- 
sumer in the fourth quarter of 1954. In the first quarter of fiscal 
year 1955 over 25 percent of such shipments were made on a direct 
basis. 


INTERDEPOT SHIPMENTS 


Interdepot shipments have been reduced from a monthly average 
of 36,000 tons to a monthly average, recorded during the first quarter 
of fiscal year 1955, of 29,000 tons. Shipments have increased since 
then due to the consolidation of depot stocks but we expect the down- 
ward trend to resume after the depot plan is completed. 


STOCK LEVELS 


Teams have been sent out to inspect requirements computation and 
buying practices at the 22 supply control points of the 7 technical 
services. To assure compliance with prescribed policies and pro- 
cedures, the Army in July 1953 implemented an inspection system 
whereby the staff inspects each of these supply control points at least 
every 6 months. A total of 50 such inspections were made between 
July 1953 and December 1954. 

The inspection teams are composed of personnel of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics and are accompanied by representatives 
of the heads of technical services concerned. Each inspection. 1s 
generally of a week’s duration during which time the compliance with 
policy and procedure is checked by detailed item studies. Team 
nen evaluate supply and stock control procedures, audit and 
screen procurement actions, with a view toward eliminating, with 
certain exceptions, all procurement of commercial type supplies which 
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would exceed a position of 3 months on hand and 6 months on order. 
The inspection team has the authority to embargo procurement and 
to recommend cutbacks or cancellation of existing contracts. As an 
example of economies effected by these inspections, a revision of pro- 
cedures resulted in a reduction of approximately $856,000 of require- 
ments for repair parts to support a particular model of cargo 
helicopter. 
SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


The continuous elimination of excess and surplus property includ- 
ing scrap and salvage material from the supply system has many 
indirect benefits such as reduced requirements for accounting, person- 
nel and space for storage. During November, we reached a peak 
monthly disposal rate of $173 million at acquisition value of excess 
and surplus eo This is the highest amount disposed of in 
any one month since the program began. 

In addition to the foregoing figure, $11 million was disposed of as 
sale and exchange property pursuant to section 201C of Public Law 
152, 81st Congress. In the course of effecting disposal on such a 
large scale, we expect problems to develop; however, actions taken 
will be in the best overall interest of the Government. 

As improvements occur in management, and particularly under the 
financial inventory accounting program, and as new developments 
render more old items obsolete, additional quantities of excess prop- 
erty will be generated. The Army plans to continue its emphasis on 
timely disposal of unneeded materiel. 

Thus, the need for financial accounting is apparent. Better ac- 
counting will provide better reporting. It will give each commander 
information he can and will use as a basis for decisions. 

The Army financial management plan will accomplish three major 
objectives: (a) It will demonstrate the Army’s ability to master the 
complexities of its nontactical operation; (>) it will, when fully 
implemented and refined, fulfill the legal requirements which are 
contained in Public Law 216 and related laws; and (c) it will give the 
Army a level and quality of business management which is in keeping 
with the size and diversity of its responsibilities. 

Some major problems which remain to be solved are: 

(a) The merchandise groupings or financial categories of items by 
which we intend to manage must yet be related to the Federal supply 
classification code under the Federal cataloging program; and sales 
of items must be related to a manageable functional or performance 
type budget structure. 

(6) A better pricing policy for items of supply is needed to arrive 
at a standard price which will not fluctuate or change too rapidly. 
Procurement is made at varying prices and accounting techniques 
provide for price variances. To compare inventories, sales, and pro- 
curement over periods of time, price variations must be discounted. 

(c) The number and type of items appropriate for stock funding, 
as well as the operation levels to which funds are extended, must be 
reevaluated. 

(d) The best method of supply for certain items, especially spare 
parts, has yet to be determined. Current general policy for stock 
fund type items limits inventories to 3 months on hand and 6 months 
on order. It may prove to be more advantageous to buy a year’s 
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supply of some items or eliminate other items from depot stocks 
altogether. 

cet is the end of this statement, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Does that complete the presentation on financial matters or do you 
have other witnesses whom you wish to have make statements? 


USE OF STOCK FUNDS AND INDUSTRIAL FUNDS 


Mr. Kine. I might add a word, Mr. Chairman. 

Later in the testimony there will be more detail given on some of 
the aspects that the Under Secretary mentioned, particularly our 
advancement in the lines of the use of stock funds and industrial 
funds. We think we have come again this year a long way in the 
utilization of those techniques., As indicated in the Secretary’s 
earlier satement, this year we will again be able to offer up additional 
moneys that will be made available for other. purposes, but which 
have been generated through effective inventory control through the 
use of stock funds and the liquidation of. inventories that were in 
excess of what was needed to operate through the year. 

General McNamara will give a more detailed explanation of those 
anpenta at a later time which I think will be of real interest to all 
of you. 

Mr. Fxioop. What do you mean by stock funds? Funds obtained 
from the sale of surplus stock materials as distinguished from surplus 
property ? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir, Mr: Flood. It is an accounting device wherein 
you capitalize the inventory and then use the proceeds from sale to re- 
purchase and maintain a balanced inventory. 

Mr. Fioop. T know what that is. I wanted to be sure you weren't 
talking about the other thing. 

Mr. Kine. We have been installing stock funds, during the last 
several years and extending our program. By 1956 we will have 
somewhere in excess of $8 billion under stock fund inventory. 

We feel we have gone a long way and we feel it is providing ac- 
counting techniques which we have never had before and which are 
most productive. 

Mr. Froop. I wanted to be sure you were not talking about the 
other stock fund which I can imagine you are anticipating will be 
examined in some detail. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 


INVENTORY CONTROL OF STOCKS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Sixes. Are you prepared at this time to give us in detail 
a picture of what is happening in stock inventory and control over- 
seas, or do you wish to make a separate presentation of the details of 
that activity ? 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Chairman, we now have a group going overseas 
to go into this thing thoroughly from every angle. 

These statements which I made do include our overseas depots. 

Mr. Stxes. I understand, but you have not given us detailed infor- 
mation and it has been my understanding that it is in that field that 
vou still have the greater part of your work to do. 
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Mr. Kine. Yes, particularly, say, in the Korea roll-up. We have to 
add inventories there which formerly were in the hands of troops. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Finucane You understand, Mr. Chairman, that we do not 
count the merchandise and equipment in the hands of our troops 
in the inventory data. 

Mr. SrKes. I undestand that. 

Mr. Finucane. That sum is variously estimated as up to $5 
billion. 

Mr. King mentioned the Korean roll-up. That is a physical job 
of moving such excesses that will not be given to the ROK Army. 

As you know by our contract with the Koreans, very definite 
amounts of equipment are being assigned to them. 

The balance will be removed physically from the area. 

Mr. Stxes. Let me put it this way: Are you now in position to give 
us an accurate inventory of stocks that the Army possesses overseas? 

Mr. Finucane. I haven’t got the exact inventory here in our over- 
seas depots. It is estimated to be about $4 billion. 

Mr Sixes. Is that an estimate or an accurate inventory ? 

Mr. Frnvucane. It has been inventoried. 

Mr. Stxes. There have been various estimates of the accuracy of 
that figure on overseas inventories. It has been my understanding 
that the Army has not completed a detailed inventory of overseas 
stocks comparable to the inventory that it has of stocks in the Zone 
of the Interior. 

Is that correct or incorrect ? 

Mr. Miuuer. May I interject a question ? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 

Mr. Mixer. Isn’t there a distinction there between the inventory 
of the issue to posts, camps and stations, as opposed to what is in the 
depots ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. Somewhere, I think, this committee has been told that, 
while you had inventoried the depot stocks, so far as overseas installa- 
tions were concerned you had not gotten around to the posts, camps, 
and stations. 

Of course, we understand that once items are issued to the troops in 
the field they are considered as expended so far as the pipeline is 
conncerned. 

Mr. Frnucane. That is right. 


INVENTORY OF STOCKS IN UNITED STATES AND ABROAD 


Mr. Sixes. Yes. I want a comprehensive statement about inven- 
tories of Army’s stocks in the Zone of the Interior and Army stocks 
overseas, 

If it will be helpful to you to have more time within which to sub- 
mit that material we can delay it until a later time. 

Mr. Frnucane. Thank you. We will have it presented to you in 
subsequent hearings. 

Mr. Kine. Some of these things will come along at a later time 
in the presentation. 

(The information referred to may be found on p. 1413.) 

( Discussion held off the record.) 
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DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Sixes. Now I would like to have some information on prop. 
erty disposal. 

Reports have reached the committee which are rather disturbing 
in their content about the very low return on excess stocks that are 
now being disposed of. 

Is that a subject for discussion at this time, Mr. Secretary, or is it 
one which will more properly come to us under another presentation! 

Mr. Frnvucane. General McNamara will be here later, Mr. Chair- 
man, with full detail on any questions, 

Mr. Srxes. If he will have complete details on that subject, we need 
not go into it at this time. 

Mr. Finucane. Amount of recovery per dollar of original invest- 
ment, and so on. 

Mr. Sixes. You are not prepared to give us this information but 
we may anticipate that General McNamara will do so? 

Mr. Finucane. He will have it in great detail. 

Mr. SrKes. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. Kina. The main reason we did this is that we would like to give 
as late information as possible. As some of these reports come in, 
it may be only a week away, and some of these people are scheduled 
perhaps 2 weeks from now and they can give better and later 
information. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

Mr. Fioop. Will that General be requested to be prepared to dis- 
cuss not only the subject you have just indicated but that part of 
the subject in the disposal of surplus properties overseas, with particu- 
lar reference to disposal and the problems of disposal of surplus 
property in Korea? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes; he will. 

Mr. FLoop. We have been advised that there is a difficulty with the 
disposal procedure itself of surplus property in Korea because of 
the attitude of certain Koreans 

I will leave with somebody an interesting article from the Christian 
Science Monitor. You might have that man examined about the 
interference by organized gangs and whatnot in Korea of the dis- 
posal of our surplus. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

(A statement submitted later by the Department may be found on 
p. 457.) 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Riley, would you care to ask some questions? 

j Mr. River. Mr. Chairman, I think you covered the ground very 
ully. 

I did have some questions with regard to disposal of surplus and 
the types of surplus that seem to predominate, Dut I will wait until 
General McNamara comes. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Foon. I do not like to disappoint the Secretary by passing 
pin over in such cavalier style. I didn’t know he was going to 

here. 

There are a number of things I would like to talk to him about but 
I am not just sure of how to go about it at this point. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford? 
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FREQUENCY OF FINANCIAL PROPERTY ACCOUNTING REPORTS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, when this financial property accounting 
program was first initiated, it was contemplated, as I recall it, that 
the reports would be submitted monthly. 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. I am now told they are to be made on a quarterly basis. 

Mr. Finucane, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would you explain for the record why that change was 
made. Does it give you as good a picture as the monthly program 
would have? 

Mr. Finucane. When we set up the stock levels, the maximum and 
minimum amount for every item, we watch our progress and elimi- 
nate the slow-moving items and get our inventories as flexible and 
liquid as possible. The mere mechanics of reporting and putting to- 
gether a monthly physical inventory would be impossible. Even an 
accounting inventory would serve very little purpose if the system 
is not exact enough and the people not good enough in operating the 
system. The reports coming in to us monthly rather than quarterly 
would not make very much difference. 

I think our job is one of inspection and constant improvement of the 
people at the working level. 

I question very much if any large corporation would get such a 
full and complete inventory monthly. I could be incorrect about 
that, but I do not believe they can. I think just the mechanics of it, 
the cost is too great. 

Mr. Forp. By a quarterly reporting system you can keep your 
finger on the pulse adequately enough to get the job done? 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. It takes thousands and thousands 
of man-hours to put these massive reports together. As you know, we 
have now employed a management firm to help us eliminate as many 
reports as possible. They have not as yet turned in their findings, 
but we feel that quarterly reports are adequate for our purposes. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL SUPPLY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. It might be well for the record to show how you define 
the difference between a wholesale operation in your shop and a retail 
operation. You mentioned that difference in your presentation. Per- 
haps most of us on the committee might know the difference, but it 
would be helpful for someone not familiar with it who might read the 
record. 

Mr. FrnucaNnr. The wholesale operation would cover the stocks in 
the depots themselves. 

The supply officer handling the retail stocks in the post, camp, or 
station will set up his own stock level for his station, and as his 
level gets below the standard set for that item he will reorder from 
the depot, or, in some instances, if he likes and if it is ordered that 
way, he can procure in the local community. We are encouraging 
that very much. And I might say that for items under stock fund 
operation the retailer then reimburses the wholesaler for the merchan- 
lise that he has purchased. 

He in turn issues it to the consumer who is the soldier on the post. 
camp, or station, and the item at that point is expended. 
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Mr. Forp. Your stock-fund operation would in effect be part of 
your wholesale operation ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. Stock-fund operation is a wholesale operation, Mr. 
Ford. 

Under the stock fund, all the items in the depot are sold at a 
particular price to the retailer, the retailer with funds which Con- 
gress appropriates to him repays the wholesaler, so that as the mer- 
chandise goes out it generates cash, in essence, and the manager of 
the stock fund uses that cash to purchase from our purveyors replace- 
ment stocks. 

The only areas where we might have difficulty are where, through 
careless management, we get too many slow items and we will tie 
up cash needed to replace our rapidly moving items. That is where 
the cleverness of the manager comes in. 

The reason we are generating these large sums of money which 
we are now able to turn over to the Treasury Department is that we 
are reducing our depot stocks from our wartime levels as rapidly 1s 
we can to a peacetime level and requiring rapid inventory turnover 
so i 7 not have our money tied up in excess amounts of stocks of 
any kind. 


ADAPTABILITY OF NEW PROPERTY CONTROL SYSTEM TO WARTIME CONDITIONS 


Mr. Forp. Does this financial property accounting system lend itself 
to an emergency or wartime situation? I have often wondered about 
that. It looks good in the current situation but does it become ap- 
plicable during wartime ? 

Mr. Finucane. If I were to give a personal opinion, and I haven't 
an Army position on it, my personal opinion is that this will be when 
understood and in operation the simplest and most effective method 
of accounting and management that can be derived. It must first be 
understood by our military people, and that is one of our long time 
programs, to reorient their thinking right down to the bottom echelon. 

In my opinion, after you leave the continental limits, shall we say, 
or go into a war area, at some place it should be cut off. 

bviously the commander in the field cannot be bothered with what 
his inventories are so long as he has plenty. 

I think when the time came we would find that we would be more 
careful than ever to use it in the Zone of Interior and probably it 
would be completely ignored in the combat area of the theater of 
operations. 


INVENTORY REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Kine. I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, a point on the matter 
of quarterly reporting. I think there are people outside the Depart- 
ment of the Army and Department of Defense who misunderstand 
the change that we took in reducing our reporting requirement from 
monthly to quarterly. ) 

The only change we made was in the reporting from the program 
manager, or inventory manager, which would be the technical service 
to the staff. 
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We still have monthly quantitative reporting of inventory from 
the depots to the technical service stock control points; so I think 
there is a misconception, that we are looking at our inventory only on 
a quarterly basis. 

We analyze our inventory on a continuous basis. It is being re- 
viewed continuously by merchandise managers, procurement person- 
nel, requirements personnel at the technical service, stock control 
points. It is a continuous day to day operation. 

We do not just take a slice of this picture once every quarter. That 
is only with respect to the very summary analysis of our worldwide 
inventory position reported from the operators who are in charge 
of the inventory up to us in the staff for overall management analysis. 

Mr. Forp. In ee words, the individual wholesaler in a particular 
depot—— 

Mr. Kina. He knows every day. 

Mr. Forp. He knows constantly what his picture is? 

Mr. Kine. That is right. There are people who feel and believe 
that we have possibly made a mistake. I do not think they were 
well aeaanthied with how our system actually does work It is a day- 
to-day continuous review of our inventories, and it is only the quar- 
terly dollar summary which we want to see. 

After all, we cannot look at 700,000 items in the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics or at the secretarial level. 

The chairman knows that at the staff level we could not possibly, 
from his experience in visiting us, that we could not possibly look at 
that many items every month, or even every quarter. 

So this quarterly analysis and dollar review is for top management 
purposes, 

But there is at field operating activities a continuous day-to-day 
inventory analysis performed on a quantitative basis. 

Mr. Fioop. You take me back to my college days in economics 14, 
8:30 a. m., Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. There couldn’t 
have been a better statement of what you are talking about than you 
just made, at your level. 

This simply can’t be as good as you say it is. If this is as good 
as you say it is, and you sound like a very sincere man, how in the 
world is this wholesaler that Mr. Ford is inquiring about going to 
have that direct and narrow source of information that you have 
just stated? Who comes up with these fantastic bloopers once in a 
while of a warehouse full of item “X” which turns out to be 145 
million toothbrushes? These figures are facetious, but. you know what 
I mean, or a warehouse full of typewriters, and these ridiculous, 
outrageous and fantastic bloopers that every once in a while some- 
body writes a story about. 

I checked into those stories, They are not the treatment of some 
screwball reporters’ imagination. There is the warehouse, and Mr. 
Ford’s wholesaler looks at it. He has your quarterly report, and he 
looks at the warehouse, and there is the warehouse. He opens the 


door and there are the toothbrushes and there is the quarterly report. 

That is not supposed to happen. That is the Irishman looking at 
the giraffe and saying, “There ain’t no such animal.” The wholesaler 
says it isn’t there. The warehouse is not there. 
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oar Finucane. | don’t think, Mr. Flood, anybody says it is not 
there. 

Mr. Fioop. Even your man wouldn’t go that far, but here is the 
warehouse, here is the report. He had one a quarter before this. 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. For some reason somebody with a bad digestion reports 
this thing, a disgruntled quartermaster or sergeant some place. He 
tells some reporter some place and there it is. 

He had it the quarter before. He comes back now and some Con- 
gressman hands you the newspaper story and he goes and looks at it. 

How do you account for that? 

Mr. Forp. I think this program which was really originated by 
Earl Johnson—he got the idea or started to push it back in late 1952— 
is aimed at exposing what you are talking about. 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

a Forp. It is now implemented so it is actually accomplishing the 
job. ’ 

Mr. F1oop. In other words, there aren’t as many warehouses turn- 
ing up, but somebody turned up with one since the session started. 

Mr. Finucane. May I answer the question ? 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. 


OPERATION OF NEW PROPERTY CONTROL SYSTEM IN ELIMINATING AND 
PREVENTING SURPLUSES 


Mr. Frnvucane. The fact that we put the system in doesn’t mean 
that those surpluses that might have been there for 30 years are not 
still there. That is where this $173 million-a-month worth of sur- 
pluses of all kinds comes from, going way back to the Spanish- 
American War. 

Before we could get rid of them we had to know they were there. 

Now the fact we know they are there, we can take some steps about 
it. This all has been done within the last year or so. 

The horrible example of the toothbrushes, that will be declared 
surplus, transferred where they can be used, or eliminated from the 
system. 

Mr. Mutter. Is not the significant thing that now, under this system, 
you do not buy another carload of toothbrushes while you have the 
warehouse full of them ? 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Do you understand how that control is made, sir? 

On any single item, based on experience, a maximum amount of 
stock, a minimum amount of stock, it can’t be more than that or less 
than this, and on 3 months’ turnover. That is the way you buy. 

If you are way over the top then you do not buy. You use up 
your excess, or if you cannot use it, then it is declared excess; it 1s 
eliminated from the system. 

I would not try to say that we are perfect. This is only as good as 
the man operating the system. Of course, when we find in our opera- 
tion people who simply cannot operate the system or will not operate 
the system, or are not interested in operating the system, we have to 
replace them. The system can’t be beaten. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF NEW PROPERTY-CONTROL SYSTEM 


Mr. Fioop. How long has this system been in effect ? 

Mr. Finucane. The first inventory 3 months ago. 

Mr. Fioop. Under this system ? 

General Lawton. A little longer than that, sir. It was 5 months 
ago on a worldwide basis. 

Mr. Fioop. Then your answer to me is, and of course, Mr. Secre- 
tary, it is always the answer we get, this is a new system ? 

Mr. Frnvcane. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. “You must give us a chance to show you that it will 
work. The system can’t be beat.” Is that your story ? 

Mr. Finucane. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose I say, “I will buy you a warehouse if you are 
not back here next year,” and I hope you are, and I will say to you 
“Well, Mr. Secretary, how many warehouses do you have?” 

Of course, I cannot examine you properly on this point today. 
It is only 5 months old. Certainly a thing of this magnitude—— 

Mr. Finucane. No, sir. We closed 10 warehouses in the last year. 
It is all in here. 

Mr. Kine. There are specific savings as a result of this improved 
system. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you hear from out in the field? You create 
asystem. You say this can’t be beat. That is good. 

Now do the people who administer this thing and handle these re- 
ports understand that? What do they say in the bases? Do they 
think they have something or are they saying, “Well, the brass have 
just come up with another unbeatable system.” 

Have you any information from out on the posts? Do they think 
you have something or are they laughing at you behind your backs? 

Mr. Frnucane. | would like to answer that question if I may. 

This system is used by every wholesaler and in most cases every 
retailer in the United States who has been in succesful business for 
a period of time. You could not operate any other way. 

It was first put into the Army system 2 years ago. 

The biggest problem we will have is training of personnel. 

Mr. Fioop. You said that. 

Mr. FrnucaNne. Whether the man at the bottom level likes this or 
laughs at us, as you say, is not important to us, because if he doesn’t 
like and refuses to go along, pretty soon he will be replaced. 

Mr. Fioop. But that is too late for me. 

Mr. Finucane. We cannot know that he is not going to cooperate 
until we catch him. 

Mr. Fuoop. Yes youcan. That is the question I asked you. Do you 
have as part of your program, and I Sappion you have some place, but 
don’t you have a sampling operation? Don’t you have somebody 
giving you information in the field? 

Tnfooniition that wholesalers use, whether you are running a street- 
car company or wholesale liquor house, you have the boys in the 
lield who are the private source of information, and say, “Come back 
and let me know what is going on.” 

Mr. Finucane. Off the record 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 
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Mr. Foon. I am not trying to entrap you, I am sure you do all 
this. That is part of the system. If you did not do that it would 
not be as good as you say it is. 

You know what I mean. I mean besides that you should have, and 
any business organization worthy of the name does have, this in- 
formation—what the people at the points where those teams are 
pene say between 6 o’clock and 12 o’clock. What do they say 
about this thing? 

You have had 2 years to find out. If the people in the field don’t 
like this it will never work. If they think it is not it you should 
have some information. If you don’t have it you had better get it. 

I can get it and you can get it faster than I can. 

What do your people in the field think? Just because you send 
out this order doesn’t mean this will be perfect. 

Are you sampling this thing? They will cut the legs from under 
you otherwise. The men who are going to do this have to agree with 


you. 

Mr. Kine. I think I might suggest that General Hamlett might be 
able to comment on some of the observations he made from operating 
personnel in Europe. 

Mr. Fioop. May we have that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Srxzs. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF SUPPLY DEPOTS 


Mr. Forp. Just one point I think should be reemphasized in your 
testimony, and it ties in with what Mr. Flood and I were discussing. 

Did I recollect. correctly that you now have approximately 70-some 
depots in operation? As the year ends you expect to have that reduced 
to approximately 50? 

r. Finucane. I believe we go from 73 to 54 by June 30 of 1955, 

and we drop 2 more in 1956, 

Mr. Forp. It could conceivably be the result of this inventory 
program. 

r. Finucane. We have done away with that many, roughly 25 

percent of our depots. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mutter. That was continental United States? 

Mr. Finucane. Zone of the Interior, yes. 

Mr. Miuier. As I understand it, you are going to report for the 
record just what the situation is with respect to inventories overseas‘ 

Mr, Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. That will come in later? 

Mr. Finucane. That will be given to you in detail. 

Mr. Mixer. In that connection it is just a question of phasing it 
in, and eventually you expect to have this complete down to the 
so-called retail level of posts, camps, and stations, do you not? 

Mr. Finvoane. Yes. 
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STOCK LEVEL STANDARDS AND CONTROLS 


Mr. Mitier. Have you anything in your program with respect to 
putting out yardsticks for stock levels at particular levels? 

The point I have in mind is for efficiency and to avoid undue sup- 
plies and obsolescence, and to act intelligently you need information. 
Therefore this information is essential to the proper functioning of 
the program ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mriter. But information alone will not necessarily accomplish 
anything. In other words, after you have the information if in a 
particular camp, because they have trouble getting brooms for the 
barracks 1 year, they get a 6 months’ supply when they perhaps need 
only a 6 weeks’ supply you may have the information but not the 
results you want ? 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Mr. Miuter. I wondered what the program is with respect to that. 

Mr. Finucane. We have had some very lengthy discussions with 
the Department of Defense people on the subject of how far we should 
go. I believe that in essense is the question ? 

Mr. Mriuer. Yes. 

Mr. Finucane. It would not be wise to set up a stock fund for an 
enlistment office. You get so small that the accounting defeats its 
own purpose. We plan to satellite at some level which has not yet 
been determined so we do not have units so small that they would 
require stock control men and inventory men where the amount in- 
volved is not sufficient. 

I think one of the great strides we are making, sir, is this matter of 
purchasing locally commercial-type items. The Defense Department 
and we at our level in the Army are pushing that. We have increased 
purchase actions some 64 percent in the last 6 or 7 months, which will 
allow the commanding officer with funds given to him to go out into 
the local store and not be bothered with the requisitions and all the 
processing which goes back and forth. 

That will help solve that problem. 

Mr. Miter. It occurs to me, Mr. Secretary, that this is an im- 
portant thing not only for the efficiency of the service and welfare of 
our men, but for the housiten taxpayer. 

I also appreciate that it has a good many difficulties. You cannot 
make arbitrary rules. 

A post in a certain locality under certain conditions or in a certain 
climate may need levels of stock of a particular kind entirely differ- 
ent from what someone else might want. You cannot be too arbi- 
trary about it. 

But it would seem to me that hand in hand with your inventory a 
program of evaluation which went right along with it would be tii. 
ful, so that as to great a degree as possible these inventories are kept 
at a proper level. 

Mr. Pivocavs. Right. 

Mr. Miter. You often have inexperienced personnel, and if it is 
guided well from the top it may work better. 

If the people are taught the program they are more likely to under- 
stand and like it. 
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Mr. Finucane. If you get a good system, sir, the system will over- 
come the point you are making. 

If we gave you the impression that the stock levels at any two places 
are the same, that is not so. 

The way you arrive at the stock level is through experience. 

In any one particular depot, say in Alaska, let us take brooms of a 
certain style and type—well, he has 4 dozen brooms in stock. 

He looks and sees that in the last 3 months he has issued only 9 
broomsa month. Therefore, this will be set up on a basis of 3 months, 
so 27 will be optimum, 34 will be maximum. 

When he gets down to 18, we will say, he reorders to bring up to 
the 34. 

That will be different in every station and different by every item. 
The formula is the same. 

Mr. Miter. I think, as Mr. Flood pointed out, on the using level 
the more help they are given the better. 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 


ADAPTABILITY OF NEW PROPERTY CONTROL SYSTEMS TO WARTIME 
CONDITIONS 


Mr. Miuter. I think Mr. Ford has touched on whether this would 
work under combat conditions. It would seem to me that while 
there is always a difference between peacetime handling of matters 
of this sort, property accountability and all of that, and wartime, 
it is. important to be sure that your stock levels are approximately 
right when the chips are down and there is an emergency or a com- 
bat situation, That does not mean you can afford to have as many 
people keeping information just as accurately, but it .would seem 
to me if this scheme is not designed to work in combat areas perhaps 
you had better scrap the whole thing and have a different system. 

Mr. Finucane. There is a point in stock-control levels below which 
we must not get.. However, stock funds are the user type of materi- 
als in the main. The items you are speaking of, the ones we fight 
with, are in our procurement and production or mobilization re- 
serves and are not under stock funds. 

Mr. Miruier, Yes; I realize that. 

Mr. Finucane. I know you do. 

Mr. Mitxtrr.: But we have tremendous establishments overseas today 
and if this type of control is not designed so that, it. can at least be 
compressed into an emergency operation, I am afraid we would be 
in serious trouble, and I hope it is being done on that assumption 
that it may have to work in modified form under pressure 

Mr. Kine. It is designed to do just that. In all procedures we have 
been working on, the military have specifically brought that ques- 
tion to the fore: Will it work:in wartime? We always have that fore- 
most in our mind. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. -Muuier. That is all, Mr. Chairman; thank you. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood, do you have anything else ? 
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STOCK LEVEL CONTROLS AND EVALUATION 


Mr. Fioop. You call it a formula. I like that phrase. Does this 
formula apply to the Army engineers, Quartermaster, Signal Corps? 
For instance, if there is a Signal Corps at this town, can you put 
this formula, lay it down, on a Signal Corps depot ? 

Mr. Kine. It is a required formula in every activity of the Army 
that has stock in a bin. 

Mr. Finucang. Justa moment. We are considering the stock fund 
now. 

Mr. Kine. There are stock levels prescribed for every supply 
activity. 

Mr. Fioop. And I repeat, for the purpose of emphasis, it does not 
matter what department of the Army or what the item is, this will 
apply ? 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And it is sufficiently elastic to apply overseas as well 
as in the continental United States in peace or war? 

Mr. Kine. That is right. This formula is nothing new. This is 
an old, old formula in the Army and has been in effect for many, 
many years. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not offer that as evidence of the fact that it 
works, [ hope. That is evidence of the fact it is no good. 

Mr. Kine. We can review quantitative operation by superimposing 
dollar value over the multitudinous items that were formerly our 
only means of evaluation. 

Mr. Frioop. Then the formula is used plus the dollar value? 

Mr. Kina. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And if the formula itself has been applied for many, 
many years, it is an evidence of the fact there is something the matter 
with it. In view of that, you superimpose this dollar value over it? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is going to work? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Mr. Srxes. Anything else, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Fxoop. I just am a skeptic on any kind of armed services con- 
trol. I hope these men are right. I believe they are sincere, but, 
Mr. Chairman, I hope that we do not just embrace this and say, “Well, 
we have disposed of controls of Army inventories as of today, 3 
o'clock.” I just hope we examine it very carefully out of an abund- 
ance of caution. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suxes. Mr. Secretary and Mr. King, thank you for your ap- 
pearance here and for the information you have given the committee. 
Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Finucane. I would like to say something off the record, if 
I may. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Foon. I think since we have a lot on the record quarreling with 
these people about these controls, the significance of your point, Mr, 
Chairman, should be made on the record. 


the 
Mi 
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INCENTIVES FOR BETTER CARE OF EQUIPMENT wr 
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Let me ask you this: Are you still pursuing this business of educat- 
ing the troops about the dollar value of equipment that they handle’ 
Was that just one of those bright ideas, are you still doing it, or what 
about it? 










Mr. Finucane. I cannot answer that because that is in the area § I 
of troop instruction. iy = 
Mr. Fioop. But it deals particularly with this immediate subject 7 
does it not? I thought it did. hs 
General Lawton. That is a continuing program. On 
Mr. Kine. I think what he refers to is the placing of a tag on a car 1s 
saying, “This car cost so much; the tires cost so much,” and so forth, hi 
as a psychological urge to the individual to conserve and preserve the 
equipment that is in his custody. Tl 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. _ F ) 

Mr. Kine. That is continuing, sir. -" 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much. sak 
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Mr. Sixes. I would like to say to the committee that we are privi- 2d 
leged to have with us now as Chief of the ee Division, Maj. Gen. man 
W. S. Lawton, a distinguished officer with a fine background and an fplar 
excellent record in the service. nese’ 

General Lawton, will you present the next witnesses ? 

General Lawron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to provide the background for the com- I 
mittee on the ee and commitments on which the budget 
is based, I would like to introduce Brig. Gen. Barksdale Hamlett, As- hin 
sistant to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Research, who will g°” 
present the ree lans of the Army. ra | 

Mr. Sixes. I think that information would be very helpful. Gen- W 
eral Hamlett, would you proceed, please ? ai 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL HaMLeTT ng 

General Hamterr. It is my pleasure to be here. I am representi . 

n 


General Lemnitzer, and he asked me to make it a matter of recor 
ype 
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that he was indeed sorry not to be here but he is in Battle Creek. 
Mich., for a meeting on civil defense as a result of this fallout matter 
that has come under discussion. So General O’Meara and I are here 
to do what General Lemnitzer would do. Two boys have come to do 
a man’s work, 


Y ORGANIZATION OF OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
it PLANS AND RESEARCH 


I think it would be interesting to tell the members of the committee 
something of General Lemnitzer’s office, how it is organized and the 
reasons therefor. 

General Lemnitzer is Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Research. 
As Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans, he is the Army’s chief planner. 
Qn planning both Army and joint plans come under his purview. 
At the same time, as the Deputy Chief of Staff for Research, he is the 
chief researcher in the Army, and all matters having to do with re- 
search and development fall under his purview also. 

In his office he has on one side my little shop known as the Office 
for Planning Coordination, and my job and the job of the people who 
are under me is primarily to keep him aware of all planning that is 
going on in the Army, to — Army planning in gear with joint 
planning, and to produce at the proper time during the year for 
his review and in order that he can pass it on up for decision, the 
various Army plans that we must prepare. 

On the other hand, as head of research and development he has 
under him a Chief of Research and Development. This is General 
Hertford. I know you, Mr. Chairman, know General Hertford, and 
General O’Meara was pressed into service because General Hertford 
isin Paris at the present time on some very important matters dealing 
with research and development. Later I might tell you about that 
when we go off the record. General Hertford is actually Chief of 
Research and Development, but he answers to General Lemnitzer on 
all these matters. 

At the deputy level we have a meshing of planning and research 
vi- jgnd development which we feel is the proper place for it, where one 
en, man who is cognizant of all the Army planning and all the joint 
planning also has the staff responsibility for what is going on in the 
research and development field. 


ora 










PLANNING PROCEDURES AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


I am sure, Mr. Chairman, you will be a little bored with this be- 
cause IT went over this little spiel with you before on plans, but I 
think it would be interesting for me to go over with the committee 
ow planning cycle, because a lot of work goes into this planning and 
it requires a lot of time on the part of a lot of people. 

We divide our plans in three categories: long-range panning’ 
nidrange planning; and short-range planning. The planning in the 
long-range field is strictly an estimate of requirements for the future, 
ind it gives us a basis for the development of equipment, tactics, and 


il 


en- 


ing techniques. ; 
"i In the midrange field we have our objective planning. This is the 
type of planning in which you gentlemen are most interested, because 
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it is from this midrange field that we develop our programs which 
are the basis for the budget for each year. 

In the short-range field we are getting into capabilities. What 
can we do now with what we have? 

You will notice the Army plans and the joint plans are meshed 
together. We attempt in the long-range estimate and also in the mid- 
range field, as well as the short-range field, to be ahead of the joint 
planners so that when we go into the joint committees on our plans 
we will already have established an Army position. This is true of 
the long-range estimate; it is true of the midrange planning on joint 
strategic objectives which I will talk about later; and it is also true 
in the short-range or capabilities field, where we start our cycle a little 
ahead of the joint cycle. 

T have a very similar chart here which gives you a time element 
worked in here. This is geared to fiscal year 1957, which is shown 
by the crosshatching here. You will note in the joint long-range 
strategic estimate, that we start a little ahead and that covers a period 
extending over a period of years in the future which is the basis for 
research and development planning. In the joint strategic objec- 
tives field—and this is where we get into sizes of forces, missions, ob- 
jectives, and so forth—we again start a little ahead of the joint plan- 
ners in order to have a position when we go into the committee meet- 
ings to thresh out these plans. Note that the joint strategic objec- 
tives planning covers a period of 4 years of war beginning with the 
last day of the target fiscal year, and in this chart we are talking about 
fiscal year 1957. In order to tie the fiscal years together, we have to 
start where we are now and work into 1956, which we have already 
budgeted for, and, knowing what the budget will be for that year, 
we know what we can generate at the beginning of 1957 and then 
on out for the 4 years of the war. 

From this mid-range estimate—and not to confuse you, we are 
actually changing the name of this to correspond with the objectives 
planning of the joint planners—we develop for the target fiscal year 
our programs which actually cover for budgeting purposes only the 
1 year, though we do have to consider the previous year, the year 
we are in, and the following year in each case. 

A word about programing and how we get into that. 

There are three steps, actually, in our programing procedures. We 
start with the mid-range estimate, which is the first step. This is 
supposed to start about 27 months prior to the target fiscal year so we 
are well ahead of the game in our estimates at this time. We take 
our directives from the President, the Congress, and so forth, we 
mesh those into our mid-range estimates and they are developed by 4 
committee on which are represented the Assistant Chief of Staff G-3 
and these staff agencies you see here. These plans are submitted to 
General Lemnitzer through me. My shop takes these plans and 
reviews them and passes them to General Lemnitzer and he, in turn, 
passes them on to the Army Planning Advisory Board. These are the 
people on the Advisory Board [indicating on chart]. We should have 
the Deputy for Logistics here instead of G4. 

This plan, after these people have had their say-so on it, is then 
submitted to the Chief of Staff of the Army and then to the Secretary 
of the Army. We start here with the Secretary because this is the 
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first time we come up with estimates of cost. We put a flash cost esti- 
mate of what it will cost to produce the forces, installations, and 
everything connected with this particular mid-range plan we are 
working on. 

The next step is the preparation of what we call principal program 
objectives. We take this plan that has been approved by the Secretary 
of the Army and the oesinn members of the program advisory com- 
mittee—and I, by the way, am the ex officio chairman of that commit- 
tee. That committee is composed of the deputies from the major staff 
sections. It isa rather difficult thing sometimes because I am chairing 
a committee of major generals. We get along all right, however. 

We break this down into major objectives. These major objectives 
are based really on three controlling things: (1) The size of the Army ; 
(2) where we are going to put it; and (3) how much major hardware 
we need. 

That, then, is also transmitted to the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Plans and Research, and then the Chief of Staff, and then the Secre- 
tary of the Army. It is at this time that, once our program objectives 
are approved, we go into the third step, which is the development of 
program documents in the 16 functional areas we have and produce 
the basis for the target year budget. Again, these program directors 
are the major staff section chiefs and we get contributions also from 
these people across the board, and after each program is developed by 
the program director it in resubmitted to the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Plans and Research, and I review it in his name and present him 
only with specific changes that the program director may have made. 

Are there any questions at this point, because there are some other 
things General Lemnitzer wanted me to discuss off the record. 

Mr. Ritey. You really start your program 27 months ahead of the 
target date? 

General Hamterr. Yes. 

Mr. Rinry. And work it down to 22 months before you even have 
an outline of what you propose to do? 

General Hamurrr. We have an outline when we come up with the 
first plan, actually. It is converting the missions and forces into 
specific areas. 


REVISIONS OF PLANS 


Mr. Ritey. When are your plans firmed up? How long before you 
present your request to Congress are your plans firmed up? When do 
you consider them firm ? 

General Hamuerr. Actually, sir, they are never firm. That is the 
practical answer to your question. They are never firm. For in- 
stance, our plan may change tomorrow. Specifically, of course, the 
troop program may change at any time. Suppose an emergency arose 
tomorrow of which none of us are cognizant tonight; immediately a 
change would have to be made in the troop program, so they are 
never firm. 

Mr. Rizey. Assuming the conditions are the same for a 6-month 
period. With that 6-month period before you present your request 
to Congress, do you consider it firm the day you present it ? 

General Hamuetr. I would say the day I present it, sir. As an 
example, only day before yesterday did we send out the last program 
change entailed in the budget for 1956. 
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Mr. Ritey. Thank you. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. You are one of the most important people in the Army. 
You are a very important officer. You are the plans man for 27 
months ahead. 

General Hamuerr. Well, Mr. Flood 

Mr. Fioop. You must take sleeping pills with that responsibility 
27 months ahead. 





PARTICIPATION OF CIVILIAN OFFICIALS IN PLANNING 


I do not see any mention made of anyone in these conversations 
except military men. These are strictly military conversations up to 
that point? 

General Hamuerr. The basic planning, yes, sir, is strictly military. 

Mr. Fioop. Every level on that chart 1n the three categories of your 
chart are all military people? 

General Hamuett. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Until you pass the Chief of Staff; from the Chief of 
Staff down nobody is allowed in those conversations except military 
men ? 

General Hamterr. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Where on this chart does anybody who does not have 
a uniform get into the discussion ? 

General Hamuett. The Office of the Secretary of the Army is rep- 
resented in all meetings of the Program Advisory Committee, and 
that starts with the midrange estimate. So they are in there from the 
start. 

Mr. Froop. Then there are civilian specialists from the Secretary's 
office at all levels at all times? 

General Hamtert. That is correct insofar as my office is concerned. 
That does not apply to plans being developed in the war planning 
branch, G-3. But when they. come to the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Development and the Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Research 
and have any bearing on a budget to be developed later, at that point 
the representatives from the Secretary of the Army’s office are brought 
into the picture. 

SIZE OF PLANNING STAFF 


Mr. Fioop. How much of a bite do you take out of this, or does your 
shop, as you call it, take out of this budget ? 

General Hamuerr. General O’Meara will give you the entire run- 
down on research and development. 

Mr. Froop. Just for this question now, since you are doing the talk- 
ing, how much money are you talking about? How much money 
goes into what you represent ? 

General Hamuetr. What I represent would be very small. I have 
in my shop 3 officers, 1 civilian, and 3 stenographers. 

Mr. Fioop. By you I meant General Lemnitzer, C. O. of this 
department of the Army. 

General Hamierr. General Lemnitzer has an officer, a warrant offi- 
cer, and one secretary in his shop. 

Mr. Fioop. That is your immediate command ? 

General Hamurrr. That is correct. 
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JOINT PLANNING WITH DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Fioop. The thing I am groping for, here you are the plans 
and research man; yet I cannot satisfy myself where the relationship, 
even at this level, is to anybody not in the ey: Since we are in 
the realm of go politics, can you sit there and do this without talking 
to the State Department people and other people at that level? We 
are still talking policy. 

General Hamterr. No, sir. You are speaking now, I think, of 
joint planning. The State Department and the joint planners are 
cognizant of what is going on. 

Mr. Fxroop. Then there is no sense of worrying about any of that 
until we get further up than where you are? 

General Hamtuerr. As far as I am concerned that has already been 
handled before it gots to me so far as the State Department and the 
Department of Defense policy. Ihavenopartinthat. General Lem- 
nitzer does, because he is also Operations Deputy, or General Ridg- 
way’s second on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


TYPES OF PLANS DEVELOPED 


Mr. Fioop. You say you have 27 months of planning. What do 
you plan 27 months in advance? 

General Hamterr. We plan many things. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope so. 

General Hamuerr. We have the various joint war plans, joint mo- 
bilization plans, joint capabilities plans, as well as the Army plans 
in the same fields. Actually, in my shop we do not develop a plan. 
That is done by the Army staff, and in each major staff section we 
have a planning group. The main planners for war planning you 
find in ; an the ue of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics 
also has a large planning group insofar as the logistics are concerned. 

Mr. Froop. Let me pick one thing out of here. Do you consider in 
your area of planning the fact we are running out of technical engi- 
neering students with relation to General Hershey’s people in Selec- 
tive Service? We do not have enough technical students and General 
Hershey says he does not care what you think he will take them in 
preference to somebody else. Then somebody else says the Russians 
have technicians coming out of their ears and in 10 years we will be in 
bad shape. Is that planning? 

General Hamuerr. That is not planning so far as I am concerned. 
That is a matter for the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, I would say. As far as the Army plans are concerned it 
would not fall within our purview. 


NATURE OF PLANNING FUNCTION 


Mr. Froop. I am trying to find out what a planner is. I have 
never been able to find out what a public-relations man is, and every 
time I go to a party I meet some general or somebody who is in 
plans. What isa planner? I do not know precisely wiet they do. 


You made a very intelligent presentation, but I frankly do not know 
what you are talking about when you are talking about plans. Are 
you going to plan where we are going to use what kind of troops 
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and what theater of operations all over the world? Plans seem to 
be a most elastic term in the Army lexicon. 

General Hamuerr. That is part of it. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you going to decide at what point the Air Force 
will be obsolete and we are going to use guided missiles? 

General Hamuerr. That falls in the planning field of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I make no decisions except those that have to do 
with my own little office. 

Mr. Fioop. But you are here at the level of General Lemnitzer. 
You are speaking for him. 

General Hamuerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You are not just talking about your part of his opera- 
tion. To all intents and purposes I am talking to General Lemnitzer. 
Is that it? 

General Hamtuetr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. He is commander of what? Plans and research both? 

General Hamter?. He is not a commander. He is strictly a staff 
officer. 

Mr. Fioop. He is a staff officer? 

General Hamterr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. For all research and all plans? 

General Hamtertr. That is correct, in the Army field. 

Mr. Fioop. In the Army. I am beginning to feel more frustrated 
than when I walked in here. In appropriating all this money I do 
not think we know—I know I do not Scw-—aiet I am appropriating 
money for plans for. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to clutter up 
this record all day, but I am not sure; do we want this record to show 
what this man does, or is everybody satisfied? Iam not. 

Mr. Forpv. Would it be helpful if the chart were reintroduced show- 
ing what your various timetables would be? 

General Hamterr. I think those two charts shown side by side give 
you a better idea. 

Mr. Forp. I got the impression that your long-range program—in 
this case from fiscal year 1954 through 1963—that you were trying 
to visualize what the Army’s function might be. 

General Hamtetr. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. You were attempting to fit in the Army procurement and 
production program, the Army mobilization setup, and the projected 
Army troop strength to what you foresee today for that future period. 

General Hamtett. In looking at this long-range period, we try 
first in the Army staff—and these are the planners, Mr. Flood—to 
determine the vasinseatitiey of the enemy, what he is going to have in 
this period, where will he be vulnerable, and so on. 

Mr. Mier. May I interject there? Does your Department start 
now by deciding who might be our enemies in 1963 ? 

General Hamuetr. That is correct. The planners do, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Now we are getting somewhere. 

General Hamtett. In war planning, in G-3? 

Mr. Mixer. I was curious to know the point of beginning. 

Mr. Frioop. Now you are putting your finger on it. You are not 
talking to a subcommittee of the National War College. When you 
walk down there with those charts they are presupposed to know what 
you are talking about. We are presupposed to know something of 
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course, but not to that extent. You are looking at an enemy 25 years 
from now. You have to guess who he is. Is that part of it? 

General Hamuertr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you tell me what else of that nature is included in 
the planning? What do you mean by planning? Planning what? 

General Hamterr. The first thing, as I started to say, is to deter- 
mine who is our enemy. ‘Then what are his vulnerabilities. 

Mr. Mitier. We might have 2 or 3 enemies in 1963. 

General Hamterr. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. And you would have to have different plans. 

General Hamuerr. At this time I think we are fairly certain who 
our enemy is and who he will continue to be, so that in looking into 
the future—— 

Mr. Miike. I might say off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Hamuett. In our estimate of what his vulnerability is or 
will be at that time, we attempt to develop a strategy which will take 
advantage of what we think his vulnerability will be, this enemy. 
That to a large degree, and almost completely, is done by the Army 
Staff. I hate to use the word again, but in the different planning 
divisions of the staff these planners are looking ahead trying to find 
out who the enemy is, what his vulnerabilities are, and what 

Mr. Froop. There is nothing wrong with the word. That is the 
best word you can get. 

General Hamuerr. After we have developed strategy, we have to 
develop techniques and tactics and weapons systems. That becomes 
a subject for study in our schools insofar as techniques and tactics 
are concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you mean you are trying to plan strategy for 25 years 
ahead, and do you try to plan tactics to superimpose on strategy for 
25 years? 

General Hamuerr. We are trying to look ahead to see what warfare 
will be in this period. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good expression. 

General Hamierr. We are trying to develop tactics and techniques 
to take care of the type of war we have decided there will be at that 
time. 

Mr. Fioop. Under any circumstances in the world and involving 
nations that might not be considered our enemies today. Is that it? 

General Hamuerr. Actually we have to fix it more definitely than 
that. If you fixed your planning on such a broad scope, you could 
never get down to facts to develop techniques and tactics and strategy. 

Mr. Fioop. That is too broad for your shop ? 

General Hamuerr. That is too far ahead. This is a shorter range 
program. 

Mr. Froop. What I said is long range. I think it is too long range; 
that is why I want to know if you are doing that. 

General Hamirerr. We are not. We are fixing an enemy, we are 
fixing his vulnerability, we are developing the strategy, and from the 
strategy developing techniques and tactics and weapons systems. 

Mr. Foon. ‘And that would cover every conceivable resource of 





that enemy over that poe of years? 


General Hamuetr. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. What do you do in the middle bracket ? 

General Hamuerr. In the middle bracket, in the objectives plan- 
ning, we are looking toward a specific date. We are looking for a 
war that starts on that day. 

Mr. Fioop. That makes sense. 

General Hamuerr. And we determine in the objectives field what 
peacetime forces we need, which includes the Reserve components—— 

Mr. Fioop. Do not lose your thought, but let me interrupt you 
there. What do you do differently in the middle bracket than in the 
long-range bracket? The date is different. What do you plan dif- 
ferently in the middle bracket as distinguished from the long-range 
bracket ? 

General Hamuerr. We plan again the strategy we will use, and 
the tactics and techniques for this midrange period. Weé realize that 
in the period from the time we start this preparation there will be 
very little change unless some very revolutionary thing occurs which 
we have not foreseen; for instance, we do have some changes. We 
have new weapons that have come in during this period here [ indi- 
cating]. We have the Corporal, Honest John, and so forth. So we 
are considering what we are going to use that has been developed here. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ARMY PLANNING TO PLANS OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Froop. And this planning you are talking about is your mili- 
tary planning unless the State Department upsets it ? 

yeneral Hamuetr. Or anybody else. 

Mr. Fioop. This is your own Army shop on planning and strategy 
and tactics as you have outlined it. 

Mr. Miuter. Might I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. I am afraid you have confused me, and perhaps the 
witness, General. You do not care what the State Department says 
so far as your planning is concerned, do you? Of course, the plans 
might not be carried out, but you run your own shop on planning, be- 
cause it is conceivable the State Department or anybody else might 
have a change of plan. 

General Hamtetr. That is true, but on the other hand let me make 
this clear. We do not plan in the Army in a vacuum. We have to 
take directives we have received from higher authority and incor- 
porate them in our plans. 

Mr. Mutter. But you do your planning on your own initiative? 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION USED IN PLANNING 


General Hamtetr. On our own initiative, but we use the best in- 
formation we can get. 

Mr. Fioop. The best information you can get from where? Is this 
information coming from outside the Department of the Army, from 
the Air, from Navy, from the Executive, from State? Is this a fluid 
thing? 

Grains Hamtetr. Here are the main sources. First is the National 
Security Council for policies. 

Mr. Foon. In both the long-range and middle bracket ? 

General Hamterr. Any bracket. Second are the Joint plans. 
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Mr. FiLoop. You mean the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Hamtetr. The Joint Chiefs of Staff. Their plans are also 
used as a basis. Then the directives. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you use from the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Hamtuetr. Before we go into our midrange planning and 
development, we consider the same plans that the Joint Chiefs have 
come up with. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. And you have a man over there, anyhow ? 

General Hamuetr. Sure. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

General HAmtettr. Then we use the directives that emanate from 
the Department of Defense. Those are the three main sources for the 
directive type of guidance. 

Mr. Fioop. Now you havea plan. You do not do like they suggest 
you do in Hollywood, put a plan in a certain pigeonhole and if that 
happens you pull it out. That is not that kind of E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim operation ? 

General Hamuett. No, indeed. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not just work up a plan and if something hap- 
pens somebody pulls it out? That is not what you mean by planning? 

General Hamtertt. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The man in the street does not know this. 

General Hamtett. I think what you are talking about in your plan- 
ning are the contingency plans that stem from our main plans. In 
this Phillips Oppenheim thing you are thinking of the plans the 
Seventh Corps in Germany would have to go into action tomorrow. 

Mr. Froop. That is way down. But those things are not rigid. 
There is no silly thing like determining a plan in the tradition, sup- 
posedly, of the Army, and that is it? at does not happen ? 

General Hamuett. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. The layman thinks it does, and that is not true. 

Go ahead, where are you in the last stage under the same circum- 
stances ? 

MIDRANGE ESTIMATES 


General Hamuxerr. We have started here with the broad strategic 
plan, and from that plan, which is based on a given D-day, we devel- 
oped our midrange estimates on the plan for the Army. This plan 
includes the main missions that the Army will have, the peacetime 
force, the mobilization forces we will need, which include our Reserve 
forces, our troop tabs, which are the mobilization schedule and deploy- 
ment program for this plan. 

= pam Do any of General Hershey’s people fit in with your 
people 

eneral Hamuerr. Not with my people. The G-1 personnel are 
continuously in conference—not continuously, but they certainly do 
discuss problems with General Hershey. 

Mr. Foon. Is there a close relationship between G-1 and General 
Hershey, do you know? 

—— Hamuett. I would prefer that G-1 of the Army talk about 
at. 

Mr. Froop. I think that is all. I just did not want you to put down 
those charts and walk away. Thank you. 
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Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ford, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Forp. No questions, 

Mr. Rirey. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. I think not. 

General Hamtert. I think I have covered all the fields here that 
we could cover on the record. I wish General Lemnitzer were here to 
present the off the record side. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. The committee will suspend until 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing when we will continue with General Hamlett’s testimony. 


Turspay, Marcu 1, 1955. 

Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 

On yesterday we were being briefed by General Hamlett off the 
record, and because of the interest in that we will defer General 
Hamlett’s additional testimony for a few minutes until the full com- 
plement of the committee is present, and we will go to General O’- 
Meara, who is Deputy Chief for Development in the Office of Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Plans and Research. Is that right? 

General O’Meara. In the Office of the Chief of Research and De- 
velopment. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have a statement that you can give the com- 
mittee at this time? 

General O’Meara. I have nothing written, sir. 

Mr. Rixey. If you will brief us in regard to your work. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL O’MBEARA 


General O’Mrara. What I want to do is present this side of 
General Lemnitzer’s responsibility. My Chief, General Hertford, 
who is presently in Paris briefing the American contingent of SHAPE 
on developments which will influence their planning, will appear 
before your committee later, and I will accompany him at that time, 
and we will then go into the details of the research and development 
program. 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT WITH LONG-RANGE 
PLANNING 


I want to discuss this morning particularly how General Lemnitzer 
ties in the research and development with his planning program. 
Immediately under him he has General Hertford, Chief of Research 
and Development, who is the program director of the whole research 
and development program. As General Hamlett implied yesterday, 
research and development and planning must have a continuing and 
mutual impact on each other. The research must be directed so that 
it will support the Army’s war plans, but, conversely, our plans must 
be drawn and redrawn so that they take advantage of the advances, 
particularly the unexpected advances, which occur from time to time 
in research and the development that grows out of that research. 
This is done. General Lemnitzer ties these two functions together, 
and he insures that this mutual impact is never lost from view. 

At the working level, we review all the major plans of the Army to 
see that they do not make any unrealistic assumptions as to what 
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research and development may produce during the period for which 
the plan is effective, and further that they are not overlooking any 
bets as to things that should be produced and utilized. 

We keep documents on major projects, we give the anticipated 
dates when the developments will be completed, and this is a basic 
document which all the planners use, and we modify it as changes 
occur in our program. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADOPTION OF NEW WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Ritey. Who determines when a new weapon should go into 
use in the Army? 

General O’Merara. Mr. Chairman, that is worked out mutually 
between the G-3 organization and training people, the research and 
development people, who advise as to the capability of the weapon 
and how much improvement could be expected if we devoted more 
time to development, and the logistics people, whose requirement 
people look into what we have in stock now, what the adoption of the 
new equipment will do toward rendering obsolescent existing stocks, 
what can be done in the way of disposition of those stocks, and what 
advantage we will have in adopting the new weapons. All these de- 
cisions must be made before we go into production on a new item. 
That action is taken in Technical Committee meetings. 

7 aia What is your function when you feel a new weapon is 
needed? 

General O’Merara. A project officer from my office is on the 
Technical Committee, say the Ordnance Technical Committee. The 
representative from my office votes the General Staff position. All 
the technical services are represented on that Technical Committee, 
as is the Chief of the Continental Army Command and the General 
Staff. The representative from my office represents the General 
Staff. If any of these agencies fail to concur, that item is not produced 
until the differences have been resolved. 

Mr. Ritny. Do you determine how a new weapon should be phased 
into use in the Army? 

General O’Mrara. No, sir. That is not done in my office. We 
develop a weapon according to the requirements which have been 
established, then, having carried it to what appears to us a satisfactory 
state of development, where we feel we have something that will 
offer a real advance to the capabilities of the Army, we recommend 
to G-3 and the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics that this be phased 
into the supply system. Where it will be phased in and what will be 
done with the articles replaced are questions determined by the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics and G-3. 

Mr. Rixtey. Your function is to recommend that it be adopted to 
use! 

General O’Mrara. Yes. We say, ‘Here is something that is better 
than what we have now. Here is what it will do that your existing 
things will not do” and so on. If we think it will introduce new prob- 
lems such as new maintenance problems, we outline those at the same 
time, 

Mr. Ritey. Do you make those same recommendations in regard 
to the use of specially built Army trucks instead of commercial trucks? 

General O’Mrara. Yes. The development of such specially built 
Army trucks comes into our office and we are prepared to give the 
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capabilities of those specially constructed trucks as against the stand- 
ard commercial trucks. 

Mr. Ritey. Who makes the decision as to the use of commercial] 
trucks in the interior? 

General O’Mrara. That is within the Office of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics. They handle a study such as that, 

Mr. Ritey. And they compare the prices they would have to pay 
for the commercial trucks and the use they would get out of them 
against the more heavily constructed special Army trucks? 

General O’Merara. Yes, and comparing all the factors they come 
to a decision. 

Mr. Ritey. What types of materiel or hardware do you utilize and 
make recommendations in regard to? 

General O’Merara. If you would like me to go off the record I can 
give you the general philosophy that guides our research and develop- 
ment and give you a few examples of the items we are producing as a 
result of that and the direction in which we are proceeding. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF GREATER MOBILITY OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Ritey. You have testified that you are trying to make the 
Army more mobile. : 

General O’Mrara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. And increase transportation facilities so as to take 
larger tonnage. That is still in prospect, is it not, and it has not as 
yet been accomplished? 

General O’Meara. We are certainly a long way from our final 
objectives, but we are making progress. We have helicopters under 
development now that will lift 5 to 7 tons. In our actual supply 
system going into the hands of troops the most they have right now 
is a ton and a half. 

Certainly our final objective is not 7 tons, but we have to develop 
this art. It is a very new art, and we have to develop it before we 
can push it too far. 

Mr. Ritey. This perhaps does not come within your province, but 
my thinking on that is this: You have not reached a state of mobility 
yet in my opinion which would cause you to want to reduce the size 
of the Army at this time. 

General O’Mrara. No, sir. I don’t think this has anything to do 
with the size of the Army. We are talking about tactics now. 

Mr. Ritey. If it is more mobile you can have a small Army, if you 
can move it around faster. Is that not right? 

General O’Mrara. We have been talking so far about a full-scale 
war, and we admitted, or I 

Mr. Rixey. It may be outside your province, as I said, but you 
are in research and development and my thinking is that you have 
not yet reached a place where we hope to get with regard to this, and 
you still have to have a larger number of men than you would have to 
have if you had reached the state of mobility in transportation 
which you have as an objective? 

General O’Merara. That is certainly true. We have a long way to 
go on this program. We are thinking well out into the future. 
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Mr. Ritey. So we may be a little premature on this reduction in 
the Army. That is my thinking. You do not have to answer it if 
you don’t want to. 

yeneral O’Merara. As I say, the program has a long way to go. 
The things which the troops ‘will first obtain from this program 
really are the improvements of the existing equipment. A lot of the 
development projects we are working on right now are some of 
those I mentioned off the record, 5 to 7 years away before we can 
hope to put them in the hands of troops in usable quantities. 


STATUS OF NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Ritxy. This tremendously increased firepower you hear so 
much about, simplicity of weapons, reduction in the number of 
weapons, that is still somewhat in the future, too, is it not? 

General O’Meara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riztey. Do not your infantry regiments have a lot of various 
and sundry weapons now? 

General O’Mrara. Yes. The equipment right now, so far as 
number of types, is the same as it was in Korea. 

Mr. Riney. So we still have not reached that objective; have we? 

General O’Meara. We have given them some additions, of course, 
and some powerful additions, but we have not gotten the general 
type as replacement for the special type equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the difference between the hardware you have 
in Germany today in the field divisions from what you had in Korea 
at the end of the war? What different tanks do you have, what 
different rifles do you have, what different ammunition do you have, 
leaving out this push-button stuff? What is there different about 
the Army in Germany today and the Army which was in Korea? 

General O’Mrara. The M-47 tank is in the hands of the troops in 
Germany right now, 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, General O’Meara, for a very interesting 
briefing on your phase of R. and D. 

Yesterday, when the committee recessed, General Hamlett was 
giving us some off-the-record briefing with regard to his shop. 

At this time we will ask him to continue that discussion off the 
record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. It is now 5 minutes to 12. The committee will recess 
until 2 o’clock. 

We thank you very much, General Hamlett. 

At 2 I believe we will hear General Lawton. 
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Turspay, Marca 1, 1955, 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE ARMY BUDGET 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM 8S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 
MAJ. GEN. ROBERT N. YOUNG, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. We are glad to 
have with us this afternoon Maj. Gen. William S. Lawton, Chief of 
the Budget Division, Office of the Comptroller of the Army. 

General Lawton, I believe you have a written statement for us. 
will you please read it at this time? 

General Lawton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee to initiate the detailed presentation of the Department of 
Army budget for fiscal year 1956. 

It is my purpose today to outline the Army’s financial plan for the 
forthcoming year and in subsequent sessions to bring before you Army 


representatives who will provide you with such detailed information 
as may be desirable. 


BRIEF OF THE ARMY BUDGET FOR 1956 


I would like at this time to offer for inclusion in the record as my 
formal statement the document, the Brief of the Army Budget. You 
will note that the document is organized into three principal sections, 
This Brief of the Army Budget is similar to the document which we 
used last year and in 1954. The first section outlines the Army 
program for fiscal year 1956. Section II sets forth the highlights of 
each appropriation of the budget, and section III is a brief financial 
report covering the status of fund authorization, obligations, and 
expenditures. 

I would like to call your attention to a few items in particular. As 
may be noted in the discussion of the appropriations “Military per- 
sonnel” and ‘Maintenance and operations,” the amounts shown in 
this booklet for these two appropriations include sums of $58 million 
and $31 million, respectively, over and above the totals in the printed 
budget which reflect requirements generated by the increased end 
strength authorized the Army subsequent to the publication of the 
Federal budget document. The printed budget is based on an end 
strength in fiscal year 1956 of 1 million whereas the presently author- 
ized end strength is 1,025,000. 

Also mentioned in the discussion of the ‘Military personnel” 
appropriation is the reenlistment bonus. This bonus, authorized by 
Public Law 506, 83d Congress, has had a gratifying effect upon reen- 
listments, but has in turn caused correspondingly increased dollar 
requirements in fiscal year 1955 and, as forecast in this budget, for 
fiscal year 1956. This subject will be covered fully in the detailed 
presentation of this appropriation. 

Important in considering the estimates for maintenance and 
operations is a recognition of the consumption aspects of this appro- 
priation. In some programs you will note an apparent increase in 
dollar requirements where in view of reduced strengths a reduction 
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might appear proper. This contradiction is of course caused by the 
fact that issues which were formerly made on a free basis, for example, 
as a withdrawal credit from excess stocks, will now have to be paid 
for by the consumer. Page 15 of the Brief of the Army Budget 
places the estimates for the 3 years on a comparable consumption 
basis. 

As for military construction, it should be noted that the request 
for construction funds will be made at a later date, after the construc- 
tion authorization bill has been approved. ‘The amounts shown at this 
time for this appropriation reflect only the amounts available from 
prior-year appropriations. 

In view of the comprehensive, though brief, picture of the overall 
budget furnished by the booklet, I have no further remarks to make 
at this time. 

I would like to introduce at this time Maj. Gen. Robert N. Young, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, and Maj. Gen. R. W. Colglazier, Jr., 


assistant to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, who are present 
this afternoon and will be glad, with me, to answer any questions you 


have on the overall aspects of the budget before you get into the de- 
tailed hearing. 


Mr. Rizey. Thank you. : 
Without objection, this Brief of the Army Budget will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 


(The document referred to is as follows:) 
BRIEF OF THE ARMY BUDGET, FISCAL YEAR 1956 
Section I 


THE ARMY PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The Army’s primary responsibility is for the preparation of land forces necessary 
for the effective prosecution of war, including provision for the expansion of 
peacetime components of the Army to meet the needs of war. To discharge this 
responsibility the Army has developed a program for fiscal year 1956 in con- 
sonance With national policy. This policy continues the concept of maintaining 
amilitary posture that can be supported over an indefinite period of time assuming 
no fixed date of maximum danger. 


Principal tasks of the Army 


The Army is organized, trained, and equipped for prompt and sustained combat 
operations on land. The two major missions of these operations—to defeat 
enemy land forces and to seize, occupy, and defend land areas—are the Army’s 
main functions. 

The Army maintains forces deployed to critical areas to forestall limited aggres- 
sion. In the Far East, the Army provides forces to deter further aggression in 
Korea in concert with allies; to assist the Japanese in maintaining the security of 
their home islands; to maintain the security of Okinawa; to provide certain 
logistic support for other United States and United Nations forces in the Far 
East, and to assist, advise, and support development of the Republic of Korea 
Army and the Japanese Self-Defense Force. 

In Europe, the Army contributes forces to Allied collective security to deter 
aggression and defend Western Europe. 

In the Western Hemisphere, the United States Army provides forces for the 
security of Alaska, Greenland, Iceland, and the Caribbean areas, including the 
Panama Canal Zone; maintains forces as the Army component of a Western 
Hemisphere Reserve; provides antiaircraft artillery and guided missile units for 
defense of the continental United States; maintains forces capable of conducting 
combat operations in the event of general war or short of general war in support 
of United States policies; and maintains the means (manpower, supplies, facilities) 
to expand the Army in the event of general war or national emergency. 
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Besides the combat and support forces located in various parts of the world, 
the Army provides and maintains military advisory groups, military missions 
attaches and directed joint activities in selected countries for assisting in the 
overall military effort of the nations of the free world. 


Highlights of the program for fiscal year 1956 


Manpower.—The Army will enter the fiscal year with a military strength of 
1,101,800 (including 1,800 cadets) and will conclude the year with a strength of 
1,027,000 (including 2,000 cadets), a reduction of approximately 75,000 during 
the period. This reduction, and the 300,000 lowering in strength scheduled for 
the present fiscal year 1955, are to be accompanied by some redeployment and 
changes in organization of the military forces in being. It is estimated that the 
Army will enter fiscal year 1956 with a total of about 455,300 civilian employees 
in both military and civil functions and will have approximately 438,500 employed 
at the end of that fiscal year for an overall decrease of 16,800 personnel. Within 
these totals, civilian personnel in the military functions category for fiscal year 
1956 are estimated to have a beginning year strength of 422,300 and an end of 
year strength of 406,900. 

Training.—Army training objectives recognize that the complexity of modern 
warfare requires fighting men to be better trained in many more skills than ever 
before. In fiscal year 1956 the Army’s training and school systems, together with 
a balanced field exercise program, are designed to meet this need. 

Reserve Forces.—Force structures of the National Guard and Army Reserve 
will be modified, better to meet mobilization requirements. Increased emphasis 
will be placed on improved readiness. The programs for Reserve forces will 
furnish the framework for their buildup as proposed in the Army Reserve forces 
plan, an integral part of the national reserve plan. 

Materiel.—The materiel program is based upon the concept of a relatively 
long period of insecure peace with no assumed date of maximum danger. Stress 
is being placed on acceleration of the availability from production of those modern 
weapons and items of equipment now under development which are expected to 
achieve bold advances in military capability. By the construction of new indus- 
trial facilities and by the expansion and modernization of existing ones, the 
production base is able to keep abreast of new developments. To assure future 
materiel superiority emphasis in research and development is being placed on 
preparations for war in an atomic era while retaining the capability to fight in 
more conventional situations. 

Installations and services.—the installations program continues to emphasize 
efficient utilization of the Army’s physical plant. Programed reductions in mili- 
tary and civilian strengths will call for a consolidation of activities. Supplies 
and services will be reduced correspondingly. 


Management of the Army 


Directing the diversified global operations of the Army requires the utmost in 
managerial skills, organizational coordination, and leadership. Advanced man- 
agement techniques and business practices are constantly being tested for suit- 
ability to the Army’s special requirements. 

During the year some of the more important items in management improvement 
have been particularly associated with better financial management and include: 
integration of financial accounts and procedures, improved inventory and procure- 
ment controls, utilization of open-end and call-type contracts, additional local 
procurement, simplification of funding procedures, and a rather complete renova- 
tion of the budget estimating process. Progress is being made in the use of com- 
mercial facilities rather than military-operated units. 

Strengthening of top management and improvement in organization were ac- 
complished during the year in keeping with the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 6. The realinement in the Army provides for clearer lines of accountability, 
making possible greater effectiveness and consequently greater economy. The 
new organization provides for an Under Secretary as an alter ego to the Secretary 
and for Assistant Secretaries in the fields of Manpower and Reserve Forces, 
Logistics and Research, Civil-Military Affairs, and Financial Management. 

In addition, two new designations have been made establishing a Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics and a Continental Army Commander. The Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics will direct and control the technical services and will integrate 
control of industrial and commercial-type activities that support the combat 
forces. To insure that the lines of responsibility are clearly defined, the six 
continental Armies and the Military District of Washington have been placed 
under a single headquarters, the Continental Army Command. This headquarters 
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replaced the Office, Chief of Army Field Forces, formerly responsible only for 
training and certain research and development activities. 


Section II 
THE ARMY BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


To carry out the Army program outlined on the preceding pages, the Depart- 
ment of the Army is requesting the supporting funds in terms of 11 appropriation 
estimates. On the pages that follow will be found brief discussions of each of 
these appropriations together with graphic summaries of the funds concerned. 

On the page opposite will be found a summary, in terms of direct obligations, of 
the amounts being requested. The use of direct obligations in presenting the 
Army’s fund estimates is believed to be the most expressive way in which to 
match financial support with the Army’s programed activities. 


Summary of the Army budget, fiscal year 1956 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
{In millions of dollars] 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Appropriation title | 1954, actual | 1955, estimate | 1956, estimate 
Military UNNINNE AIMS oS ss ceo 4, 516 | 4, 156 3, 518 
Maintenance and operations, Army____-.-........_._......--- 3, 249 2, 981 3, 065 
Procurement and production, Army-_---........-._--_-_-___- 1, 121 2, 076 | 1, 500 
Research and development, Army.____..-._-__...--.-_-_-_--- 365 370 | 367 
URN an a cumeninndasmencsanitee 74 | 88 | 130 
Vi.” ERS a ee 186 231 | 295 
Military construction, Army Reserve forces___..........___--- 23 | 33 | 33 
ba ee eee 57. 619 | 1 252 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communication System. 8 7 | 6 
Construction, Alaska Communication System and other__-__-_- 1 | 1 1 
Total direct obligations......................-..-------. 10, 118 | 10, 561 | 9, 167 
Carryovers, transfers and recoveries__................-...---.- | 1 +2, 819 —2, 942 —1, 789 
Appropriation or estimate... _..................-.-.--.- 12, 937 | 7, 619 | 7, 378 
MILITARY STRENGTH 
[In thousands] 
DOR ee nag iik nds Gee A disc tre debn ane dkebbwkabecnds 1, 533. 3 1, 404. 1 1, 101.8 
aaa ees 1, 404. 1 1, 101.8 1, 027.0 





! From prior year funds only. 
Note.—Includes U. 8. Military Academy cadets. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


The funds included in this appropriation provide primarily for pay and allow- 
ances, clothing, subsistence, anc. permanent change of station travel of military 
personnel, including pay of cadets of the Military Academy. The $3,518 million 
requested for this appropriation for fiscal year 1956 will support an average 


military personnel strength of 1,090,200, including United States Military Acade- 
my cadets. 


Pay and allowances 


The estimates for pay and allowances of military personnel are based directly 
upon the strength of the Army, its gra’ e cistribution, and the numbers of military 
personnel located in the Unite? States and overseas stations. The estimated 
gains and losses, including reenlistment rates and bonuses, promotions, and the 
average length of service are also factors which must be taken into consideration. 
The amount estimated for fiscal year 1956 is $2,932 million. In fiscal year 1956 
there will be a decrease of approximately 200,000 in the average military strength 
from that for fiscal year 1955. The reenlistment bonus provided for by Public 
Law 506, 83d Congress, has materially influenced fund requirements in this area 
In both fiscal year 1955 and fiscal vear 1956 as compared with fiscal year 1954. 
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Individual clothing and subsistence 


The funds supporting these budget programs provide for the following: 

1. Initial issue of clothing to individual enlisted personnel upon their entry 
into the service, special issues to enlisted personnel on a free-issue basis, and 
payments of monetary allowances required under the clothing allowance system. 

2. Subsistence furnished Army messes for enlisted personnel and the meals of 
selective service registrants and applicants for enlistment. 

Initial issue of clothing will be reduced in fiscal year 1956 due to a decrease in 
the number of personnel entering the Army from civilian life. The fiscal year 
1956 estimates for both the clothing and subsistence budget programs reflect 
the downward trend in Army strengths for the period. 

Ration rates used in the preparation of the budget estimates are those approved 
by the Secretary of Defense. For fiscal year 1956 the value of the daily ration 
in overseas areas has been estimated at $1.17, and at $1.05 for continental United 
States. 


Movements, permanent change of station 


The $190.9 million requested for this program provide for permanent change of 
station travel of organized units and individual military personnel. Mileage, 
travel allowances, transportation of authorized dependents, movement, temporary 
storage, packing and crating of household goods are supported by these funds. 
A portion of the above funds are used to reimburse the Military Sea Transport 
Service for transportation of military personnel, their dependents, and their 
household goods to overseas stations. The costs of ocean movement of equipment 
of organized units are provided for under the maintenance and operations appro- 
priation. Factors affecting travel costs include inductions, separations, rotation 
of personnel, dependent travel policies, and redeployment of organized units. 


Other military personnel costs 


Provided for by this program are payment of interest on soldiers’ deposits, 
payment to beneficiaries of a gratuity upon the death of military personnel the 
costs of apprehension of deserters, and partial payment of mortgage insurance 


for servicemen on active duty who are eligible to purchase homes under FHA 
insured loans. " 


Adjustments 


Revised strength authorizations were received by the Department of the Army 
too late to provide adjustment of budget estimates necessitated by the changes 
in deploymert and strength. Recomputation resulted in an increase of $58 


million in this appropriation over the amounts included in the Federal budget 
as published. 


Stabilization of personnel 


The Department of the Army, in its continuing search for greater effiicency in 
personnel management, has recently adopted policies designed to stabilize the 
assignment of personnel. Particularly significant actions include the following: 

1. Inauguration of Operation Gyroscope, a system by which combat arms 
units, retaining their permanently assigned personnel, are rotated between the 
United Stetes and overseas stations. 

2. Establishment of a minimum 18-month tour of duty in the United States 
for all enlisted men returning from overseas. 

3. Exemption, on a voluntary basis, from further overseas duty of those en- 
listed men of the top three grades who have 20 or more years of active Federal 
nilitary service. 

4. Establishment of a policy which precludes the interruption of an officer’s tour 
of duty for a school assignment if more than one-sixth of his tour remains to be 
completed. 

5. Implementation of a policy whereby newly commissioned ROTC lieutenants 
upon graduation from basic branch course are assigned to a single major command 
for the duration of their obligated tour of duty. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


The maintenance and operations appropriation provides the funds to support 
the Army’s command and management structure, its intelligence system, its 
training establishment, the logistic and administrative services and a large share 
of the supplies needed to develop and maintain an effective combat foree. Addi- 
tionally, there are sums included to support a number of joint service activities 
as v ell as certain aspects of industrial mobilization. 

The estimates of funds required within this appropriation are, for the most 
part, closely related to the strength and deployment of the Army, the numbers 
and types of combat and support units to be maintained, and the size and extent 
of the basie establishment—the number of posts, camps, stations, and other 
installations. 

For fiscal year 1956 the estimate amounts to $3.065 billion in direct obligations, 
roughly one-third of the Army budget request. Although this is an increase of 
$84 million above the estimate for fiscal year 1955 and a decrease of but 184 
million below fiscal year 1954, it should be noted that during the 3-year period 
the Army has been engaged in an orderly transition from a procurement to a 
consumption method of budgeting for practically all of its supplies. In order to 
place the fiscal year 1956 estimate on a comparable consumption basis with fiscal 
year 1954 and fiscal year 1955, the consumption estimates for the 3 years are 
given below: 


[In billions) 
PGE Shaaceennchebodwimce ties pene 244 We $4. 176 
Dn rae ye SO Se nS St See a te ee 
Fe a als oo a ee wi eaninewis bircmaan nanan emer 3. 065 


Of the $3.065 billion requested for the budget year, 54 percent is accounted for 
by 3 budget programs. These are: Supply distribution and maintenance, Army- 
wide services (logistics), and supplies and minor equipment. In addition, two 
budget programs for installation support activities account for 21 percent. 


Supply distribution and maintenance 


This program is concerned with the storage, distribution, maintenance, and 
disposal of all Army supplies and equipment throughout the world. It also 
includes the funds for rebuild of unserviceable materiel, the procurement of repair 
parts, operation of supply contrcl points, certain local procurement, and supply 
and field maintenance operations at post, camp, and station level. 

The $1,045 million requested for this program for fiscal year 1956 is 311 million 
greater than the obligations estimated for fiscal year 1955, and $253.7 million 
greater than the actual obligations in fiscal year 1954. This is due to the fact 
that this program, in fiscal year 1956, is computed on the basis of consumption 
requirements while in prior years consumption requirements were reflected to a 
lesser degree. Withdrawal credits which in the past have been authorized from 
the newly established stock funds will not be in evidence in fiscal year 1956 to any 
appreciable extent. 

Thirty-one percent of the program’s fiscal year 1956 funds will support 119 
depots, 51 in the United States and 68 overseas. The remaining depots of the 
Army depot system, 2 medical depots, will be provided for under ‘‘ Medical care.”’ 
During fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956, the depot system will be reduced by 20 
depots and storage activities with covered storage space totalling twenty million 
square feet. Most of the space will be released for use by other agencies, princi- 
pally the Air Force. 

About 56 percent of the program estimate is distributed between Armywide 
depot maintenance of equipment and the central procurement of repair parts and 
materials, the former activity being concerned with the overhaul and rebuild of 
economically repairable materiel such as automotive equipment. This rebuild 
materiel serves to meet a portion of the requirements of the Active Army as well 
as the Reserve components. Certain depot maintenance is also furnished the 
Department of the Air Force. 


Armywide services (logistics) 

One of the largest budget programs within this appropriation, in terms of funds 
required, is that which provides for Armywide logistical services such as communi- 
cations and transportation. Within this budget program, provision is made for 
the operation and maintenance of the Army command and administrative net- 
work and other Armywide communication services. Over 80 percent of the funds 
In the program are used for the transportation of items of supply and equipment 
required to support the operating forces. Transportation services are also fur- 
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nished through this program for other Department of Defense agencies when 
agreed to jointly. Payments for shipments by commercial means and for o¢ean 
transportation via the Military Sea Transport Service are made from these funds, 


Supplies and minor equipment 


This program provides funds (1) to pay the Army stock fund for the cost of 
issues of operating supplies and minor equipment to the Army; and (2) for the 
procurement of certain miscellaneous items not included in the stock fund. The 
program estimates for fiscal year 1956 is $265.9 million. 

Within this program organizational equipment and supplies represent approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the total request in fiscal year 1956. Examples are para- 
chutes, cold weather and special clothing, meteorological equipment, and tools 
for vehicle maintenance. Other projects include fuel and lubricants for troop 
use, awards and medals, “housekeeping”’ supplies, printing of manuals, quarters 
furniture, chemicals, aircraft supplies, and office equipment. 

In fiscal year 1956 the stock fund will be extended to include overseas commands, 
This means that the Army can no longer issue from stocks in long supply without 
the obligation of funds therefor. In view of this, the estimated dollar value of 
worldwide issue, instead of direct obligations, must be used to evaluate the current 
request if yearly comparisons are made. Estimated comparative issues are: 


{In millions] 
enn 0 TI oa iii one were waee ee ee et eee 
I IN iin nnd os oon ecnnnie op aE! 415.7 


en NT ES oS a rs eee ee ee ee eee aa anos ae one 264. 4 


This reduction reflects reduced troop strength, changes in missions, and reduced 
supply support to other departments. 


Management of inventories 


Through continuing improvement in the management methods used in the 
commercial type activities operated by the Army, greater knowledge of the cost 
of goods and services furnished is now becoming available. One such improve- 
ment was brought about with the establishment of the Army stock fund (Title 
IV, Public Law 216, The National Security Act Amendments of 1949) and its 
subsequent application to the stocks of thousands of items in the Army supply 
system. This technique of managing, and financing through a revolving fund 
is particularly adaptable to the Army’s procurement, stockage and sale of con- 
sumable supplies having a reasonably consistent demand. The stock fund finances 
the initial procurement of common-use items, such as clothing, equipage, subsist- 
ence, petroleum products, general quartermaster as well as medical-dental supplies 
and selected chemical, engineer, ordnance, transportation and signal items. The 
capital of the fund is maintained through the sale of capitalized inventories. The 
commands and operating agencies of the Army receive most of the funds with 
which to purchase stock fund items through the maintenance and operations 
appropriations. Funds for individual clothing, equipage and subsistence are 
provided through the military personnel and reserve components appropriations. 


Installation support 


As in every enterprise, there are certain activities that may be referred to as 
general overhead or supporting services. The Department of the Army, in the 
presentation of its budget, treats such expenses in two distinct and separate budget 
programs, installation support services (administrative), and installation support 
services (logistics). Within the maintenance and operations appropriation these 
installation support obligations are prorated statistically to the broad functional 
budget programs (e. g., training) so as to assess the total expenses attributable 
to the main functional activities. 

For fiscal year 1956 it is estimated that obligations for installation support will 
amount to $634 million, of which approximately $561 million is for the logistics 
services. This latter amount represents a decrease from the estimated obligations 
for the same purpose during the current fiscal year. 

Of the $561 million requested for logistics services, $394 million will be used for 
the maintenance of facilities, including repairs, and the provision of utilities 
services. The remainder of the funds in the two support programs is distributed 
among administrative services, local transportation, Quartermaster specialized 
services (operation of bakeries, laundries, clothing, and shoe-repair shops, among 
others), and rents with associated real-estate costs. 
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The overall reduction in support estimates has been possible through revision 
and tightening of standards for motor-pool operations, local communications, and 
custodial services, by inactivating certain installations in the United States and by 
achieving a higher level of space utilization. 


Industrial mobilization 


A substantial increase is proposed for the budget program, industrial mobiliza- 
tion. For fiscal year 1956 the estimated direct obligations for this activity will 
be $65.7 million. The industrial mobilization funds are used for planning with 
private industry and for other industrial preparedness activities, and to maintain 
Army standby production facilities and industrial equipment in a state of readiness 
for rapid reactivation to meet demands of mobilization. In order to preserve as 
much of the production readiness furnished by the operating base as is feasibly 
possible, the fund requirements for industrial mobilization preparedness must 
increase as the Army’s procurement program is reduced. There is, therefore, a 
close relationship between this pregram and the appropriation for procurement and 
production. The funds in this program complement those designated for indus- 
trial mobilization layaway in the procurement and production appropriation which 
provide for initial layaway cost and not for the continuing maintenance 
requirements. 


Other budget programs 


There are 10 other programs in this appropriation for which funds are required 
The estimates for these programs total $708.6 million, or 23 percent of the total 
obligations estimated for the entire maintenance and operations appropriation. 
The importance of these programs to Army operations cannot be gaged by their 
dollar totals alone. For example a high state of readiness can be maintained 
only through an intensive and vigorous training program, including troop tests 
and field exercises, funds for which are included in this group. Similarly, the 
health of the Army is dependent upon the funds provided by the budget programs, 
medical care. The planning and the direction of the Army Establishment 
require the funds included in the budget program, command and management. 
Listed below are the fiscal year 1956 estimated obligations for this group of budget 
programs: 


CI i I is 6 plein cnc ddnbadusddocionuond $125, 471, 000 
SR Ce Sone, ee EE re 68, 097, 000 
"PU a ii rs res a er dc a olen ieemceeaee 89, 984, 000 
Peers OUNRRRERO 8 ir es _.. 112, 816,000 
Ape GT WER EO... 6 da ae cone ncawecd _... 84, 200, 000 
OIC es tl eo oicenhanaeunlecswbeass 89, 389, 000 
Te OIE EN nn oe hk cree eceminned ae 9, 016, 000 
Armywide services (administrative)___...............-___-_---- 52, 214, 000 
Armywide services (comptroller)_.....................-..---.- 34, 820, 000 


TNR URORRsRl cetncne e  e  g e 92, 629, 000 


Adjustments 


Revised strength authorizations were received by the Department of the 
Army too late to provide adjustment of budget estimates necessitated by the 
changes in deployment and strength. Recomputation for this appropriation 
resulted in an increase of $31 million over the amounts shown in the Federal 
budget as published. 
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PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


The procurement and production ——— provides for the procurement, 
manufacture, service testing, and modification of armament, ammunition, equip- 

ment, vehicles, and aircraft for the Army and the Army Reserve forces. It also 
rovides for the expansion and improvement of production facilities. 

The fiscal year 1956 estimate reflects the requirements of the Army’s material 
program for the budget year. This program, together with those of prior years, 
will provide the programed forces, both active and reserve, with training ammu- 
nition, authorized initial equipment and necessary replacement equipment. 
Concurrently, the procurement scheduled for the year will allow a modest increase 
in mobilization reserve stocks. The materiel program is designed to permit the 
replacement of existing materiel on an average cycle of approximately 15 years. 
During this time it is contempleted that new weapons will be phased into the 
supply system in an orderly manner as the old are consumed or become obsolete. 

here is no request for new obligational authority for this appropriation in 
fiscal year 1956. The estimated total obligations of $2.5 billion are to be met 
through the application of unobligated balances of funds available from prior 
years, together with reimbursements from sales to Army customers. In fiscal 
year 1955 the Congress permitted the retention of certain unobligated balances to 
support the fiscal year 1956 segment of this plan. The accumulation of these 
unobligated balnces came about through the stretchout of previously funded 
deliveries following the cessation of hositilities in Korea, reimbursements from the 
sale of existing stocks to other approved customers such as the mutal defense 
assistance program, the planned termination of existing contract, and price 
adjustanents favorable to the Government on existing contracts. 

otal obligations in fiscal year 1956 are expected to reach $2.5 billion, a figure 
which may be compared with estimated obligations of approximately $3 billion 
in fiscal year 1955. Of the $2.5 billion it is estimated that $1.5 billion in direct 
obligations for Army purchases and industrial mobilization activities will be met 
by the application of available unobligated balances while the remaining $1 billion 
in obligations for other customers will be financed from estimated reimbursements. 


Major equipment 


The budget program, major equipment, provides funds for the procurement 
of weapons and vehicles, for electronics and communication equipment, as well as 
floating, bridging, railroad, and materials-handling equipment. Over one-third 
of this budget program’s planned direct obligations for fiscal year 1956 will be 
used to ~— the existing active production base for tanks and other combat 
vehicles. he next largest element in this program provides for aircraft including 
funds for the procurement of helicopters. 


Ammunition and guided missiles 


In the budget program, ‘‘Ammunition and guided missiles,’’ will be found 
the funds for ordnance ard chemical ammunition and for guided missiles. It is 
expected that in fiscal year 1956 about one-third of the direct obligations in this 
program will be used to support the guided-missile program, and the remainder 
of the funds will be used to attain a balance in ammunition reserve stocks and to 
satisfy treining requirements. 


Industrial mobilization 


The industrial mobilization budget program provides funds for manufacturing 
facilities, both Government and privately owned, that produce the materiel for 
which the Army has procurement responsibility. The amounts planned for 
direct obligation in fiscal year 1956 will provide for the layaway of production 
equipment and facilities not required for current production, for new production 
facilities as well as the rehabilitation and modernization of certain existing 
facilities, and for improvements in production methods. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The research and development program, which supports the Army’s strategic 
and tactical objectives, bears a close relationship to the materiel program. 
Consequently, the funds contained in the appropriation, “Research and develop- 
ment,’’ complement to a degree those provided in the procurement and production 
appropriation. Extensive research and testing must precede development in 
order to place superior weapons and equipment in the hands of American fighting 
men. Since a part of the Army’s answer to an enemy force superior in numbers 
is superiority of equipment, it is necessary that the research and development 
effort be conducted at a level which will meet this vital objective notwithstanding 
any fluctuations which may occur in current procurement. 

The new obligational authority being requested for research and development 
in fiscal year 1956 is $333 million. Of this amount, $307.5 million is for the 
Army research and development program and the remainder is for Department 
of Defense joint agencies, such as the Armed Forces special weapons project, 
which are in the Army budget. The request for new obligational authority will 
maintain a total obligational level of $367 million (including defense activities), 
or approximately the same level as that of fiscal year 1954 and the level estimated 
for fiscal year 1955. 

In fiscal year 1956 emphasis is directed, among other objectives, toward 
developing additional improvements in missiles, improving the defensive and 
offensive capabilities of tanks, and increasing our ability to identify and locate 
targets for long-range ground weapons. Steps are also being taken to increase 
gun killing power and to explore all possibilities of designing fire-control equipment 
which will be less costly without sacrifice of effectiveness. Moreover, emphasis 
wil) be p'aced on the further development of methods for radiological food 
sterilization with a resultant improvement in field rations and a reduction in 
ration storage, shipping, and refrigeration requirements. 

Particularly noteworthy among the achievements in the past year has been 
the new antiaircraft guided missile, Nike, now a potent factor in our continental 
defense. To give added tactical mobility to combat units, cargo helicopters 
suitable for mass production have been developed; and to improve combat 
operations, forces in the field have been provided with smaller, lighter weight 
communication and electronic equipment. 
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ARMY RESERVE COMPONENTS 


It is becoming increasingly important that emphasis be placed upon developing, 
at the earliest practicable date, quality reserve forces that are capable of perform- 
ing their assigned missions with the minimum of postmobilization training. The 
Reserve components are particularly essential during the early stages of mobiliza- 
tion. They must be trained, organized, and ready to fill the gap between the com- 
mitment of the active Army combat units upon the outbreak of hostilities and the 
time when newly activated mobilization forces will be ready foremployment. In 
the recent past there has been a continuous effort to bolster the Reserve program 
so as to afford greater opportunities to the individuals who voluntarily offer their 
services to this aspect of national security. Recent revisions in the Reserve com- 
ponents troop basis were made better to aline the organization structure with 
mobilization requirements. 

The national Reserve plan will not be treated here since it is the subject of new 
legislation; however, present plans for the Army Reserve and the National Guard 
for fiscal year 1956 will provide the base for the buildup of the required forces 
called for under the new plan. It is expected that the new national Reserve plan 
will make provision for the input of trained personnel into the units of the Army 
Reserve components to provide forces ready to meet mobilization requirements. 

The Reserve officer candidates (ROTC), the estimates for which are included in 
the appropriation, “‘Reserve personnel, Army,” is the principal source from which 
officers are obtained for the Army Reserve forces as well as providing officers for 
the Active Army. Although the dollar amount for the ROTC program is rela- 
tively small, this program is one of the Army’s most valuable assets. 

The fund requirements for the support of the Army Reserve components are 
contained in several different appropriations. This is particularly true in the case 
of the Army Reserve and the ROTC which are supported by the “Reserve per- 
sonnel, Army” appropriation and by portions of the “Maintenance and Opera- 
tions,” the ‘Procurement and production,” and the ‘‘Military construction, Army 
Reserve forces” appropriations. In the case of the National Guard, major fund 
requirements are contained in the Army National Guard appropriation, except for 
ammunition, radio-controlled aerial targets and certain items of organizational 
equipment, the funds for which may be found in the “Procurement and produc- 
tion” appropriation. Construction of facilities to be used by the National Guard 
is supported by a part of the ‘‘Military construction, Army Reserve forces” appro- 
priation. 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


The appropriation provides funds to support the personnel costs of the Army 
Reserve and of the Reserve officer candidates (ROTC). The fiscal year 1956 
estimate for this appropriation is $130.3 million, which is 48 percent greater than 
the estimated direct obligations for fiscal year 1955. 


Reserve personnel (USAR) 


The $113.9 million estimated for this activity for fiscal year 1956 is $42.2 million 
more than it is estimated will be obligated in fiscal year 1955. This increase is 
attributable to an increase in the programed strength of reservists in a pay 
status, provision for 48 paid drills for units currently receiving only 24 paid drills, 
pay for weekend training, and increased participation in command post exercises. 
It is expected that the strength will increase during fiscal year 1956 by 9,500 
officers and 28,600 enlisted reservists, to bring the fiscal year 1956 ending strength 
up to 81,900 officers and 137,100 enlisted, or a total of 219,000 reservists in a pay 
status. Pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing are provided in this activity. 

Plans for fiscal year 1956 call for armory and summer field training for an 
average of 199,950 members actively participating in the reserve program. This 
includes an average of 15,000 officers and 500 enlisted personnel not assigned to 
teserve units but participating in the USAR school program. 

The following table based on experience factors indicates the expected attend- 
ance rates at armory drills and is used as a basis for computation in developing 


this portion of the estimate: 
{In percent] 
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A total of 8,970 officers and 4,150 enlisted personnel will attend courses to be 
conducted at Army service schools, Army area schools, and serve with the staff 
and faculty of the Army area schools. 


Reserve officer candidates (ROTC) 


The amount requested in fiscal year 1956 for this activity is $16.4 million, 
which is $167,000 less than it is estimated will be obligated in fiscal year 1955. 
This activity includes commutation in lieu of subsistence for an average of 29,340 
advance course students and recruit pay, travel costs, and subsistence in kind for 
an average of 14,497 advance course students participating in summer encamp- 
ment. In addition, individual clothing is provided for both basic and advance 
course students of the senior division ROTC program and for 60,000 students of 
the junior division training program. It is expected that approximately 12,878 
second lieutenants will be commissioned upon graduation in fiscal year 1956. 
Of the total to be commissioned during the budget year, approximately 400 
distinguished military graduates will be integrated into the Regular Army, thus 
augmenting the output of the United States Military Academy and the officer 
candidate schools. 













ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


The National Guard organizational structure during fiscal year 1956 will consist 
of 27 divisions together with combat support units. During the year it is expected 
that the number of guard units will increase from 5,200 to 5,260 with a strength 
of 425,000 guardsmen at year’s end. Training will be provided this personnel in 
heir respective units through 15 days of summer field training, 48 armory drills, 
‘nd in addition, three 2-day weekend drills with pay and subsistence provided. 
The 15 days of summer field training is provided for an average attendance of 
) percent of all guardsmen. An average attendance of 94 percent of the officers 
ind 87 percent of the enlisted personnel is expected at the 48 armory dills. Pro- 
sion is made in the appropriation for the attendance at Army service schools of 
097 officers and 6,243 enlisted guardsmen. The funds requested also provide 
or 8 weeks’ basic training of approximately 12,000 National Guard recruits. 
he estimate for fiscal year 1956 for this appropriation totals $294.8 million. 
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Military personnel costs 


The fiscal year 1956 estimate for this program is $173.2 million. The increase 
in end strength to 425,000 for fiscal year 1956 may be compared with the 375,000 
end strength for fiscal year 1955 and is directly reflected in the amount of funds 
required for pay, as well as the allowances for subsistence, clothing, and travel! 
costs. 


Command ond management 


The fiscal year 1956 estimate for this program, which provides the funds for 
such operating expenses as salaries of civilian personnel, temporary duty travel, 
printing, binding, recruiting, and publicity, is $1,323,000, $58,000 greater than 
the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1955. 


Training 
The fiscal year 1956 estimate of approximately $2.3 million is a decrease of 
$277,000 below the fiscal year 1955 estimate. It reflects decreased transporta- 


tion costs largely due to increased storage of equipment at concentration sites 
rather than at unit level. 


Materiel 


The fiscal year 1956 estimate for materiel, $10.3 million, is $3.2 million greater 
than the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1955. This provides for organiza- 
tional equipment, the increase reflecting greater strength in units and personnel. 


Supplies and repair parts 


The fiscal year 1956 program estimate of $11.8 million is $1 million less than the 
estimated obligations for fiscal year 1955 due, to a major extent, to the reduction 
in procurement of training aids, such as radio-controlled aerial targets which will 
be furnished from active Army sources. ‘This program includes funds for spare 
parts, operating supplies, and fuel and lubricants for summer field training, as 
well as for administrative vehicles. 


Services, including equipment maintenance 


The opening, operating, and closing of Federal campsites used for summer 
field training and the operation of State facilities are the activities supported by 
this program. Additionally, this program includes funds for the hire of non- 
Federal civilian employees. The $80.9 million required for fiscal year 1956 is 
almost $14.8 million greater than estimated obligations for fiscal year 1955. The 
increase is attributable primarily to the maintenance program which provides for 
additional personnel for maintenance and repair of increased quantities of author- 
ized equipment. More personnel will also be required for the administration 
of the National Guard. 


Antiaircraft defense 


The fiscal year 1956 program estimate of $14.9 million provides for expanded 
operation of National Guard antiaircraft sites and the occupation of these sites 
as part of the antiaircraft defense of continental United States. It specifically 
provides for State civilian employees to maintain on-site equipment in 24-hour 
operational readiness; for spare parts, supplies, and services for equipment mainte- 
nance: for maintenance of facilities together with utilities; and for security of 
battery sites. 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


funds requested for this appropriation will be used to provide an increment 
of the long-range program of facilities for the administration and training of 
Army National Guard and United States Army Reserve units. A total of $31.6 
million is being requested for fiscal year 1956, to provide for armories, storage 
facilities, and training sites for the National Guard and for Reserve armories, 
training centers, motor vehicle storage buildings, and similar projects. The 
amount requested, together with funds available from prior years, will permit 
obligations in fiscal year 1956 of about $33 million, with approximately $24.2 
million remaining available for obligation in subsequent years. Of the $33 million, 
$25 million is for the National Guard and $8 million is for the Reserve. The 
carryover funds are particularly essential in this appropriation due to the necessity 
for matching State funds for Natioral Guard construction. 

The facilities to be constructed are essentiel to the currert Reserve program 
and of course will provide an increment of the larger program that will be required 
under the proposed new National Reserve plan. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


The Army will submit separately a 1equest for the appropriation, ‘Military 
construction, Army,’’ following submission of the requisite authorizing legislation. 
It is estimated that approximately $252 million will be carried forward from 
fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1956. 

It is expected that the fiscal year 1956 military construction program will 
provide for the continuation of the Nike program for defense of major cities and 
industrial areas; for high priority operational, maintenance, and industrial 
facilities; for acquisition of land on Okinawa; and for an increment of permanent 
troop and bachelor officer housing to improve the living conditions of military 
personnel. Also ircluded is an increment of religious, welfare, and morale facilities 
and family housing in overseas areas to improve the living conditions of military 
personnel and their dependents. 


OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


Alaska communication system 


The Alaska communication system furnishes telephone and telegraph service 
between Alaska and the United States and primarily provides communication 
facilities within the Territory for the Army, the Air Force, and other departments 
and agencies of the Government. These facilities, however, are available not 
only for military use but also for use by the government of Alaska, the general 
public, newspapers and radio broadcasting stations within the Territory. Charges 
are made for commercial use, and receipts are deposited in the general receipts 
of the Treasury. Interconnection of the system with terminals in Canada and 
Seattle supplies communication service to points in the United States and Canada. 

The activities incident to the support of this system are included in two appro- 
priations, one for operation and maintenance and the other for construction. <A 
total of $5,269,000 is requested to support operation and maintenance for fiscal 
year 1956. 

The construction appropriation, titled ‘‘Construction, Alaska Communications 
System,” is a no-year appropriation and provides for construction of operational 
buildings and utilities for technical equipment, barracks to house enlisted men, 
and family quarters for the housing of operating personnel. In fiscal year 1956 
no new funds are being requested for construction. Construction in fiscal year 
1956 will be limited to that which can be accomplished with the unobligated 
balances carried into fiscal year 1956, estimated at $952,000. 


Promotion of rifle practice 

Since the inception of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
(NBPRP) in 1903, provision has been made for the support of activities which 
foster the practice with individual military type small arms among those citizens 
of the United States who would be called to duty in case of a national emergency. 
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The program contributes to national preparedness in that: 

1. It provides a means of training instructors in small-arms marksmanship; 

2. It provides a means for preservice training thereby effecting an overall 
acceleration in readiness for combat; and 

3. It enhances the use of individual weapons which is of primary importance 
in the concept of greater dispersion of both civilian and military personnel 
necessary for survival in modern warfare. 

The total program of the National Board consists of activities of an inter- 
departmental nature, which are budgeted solely by the Department of the Army 
on behalf of the entire Defense Establishment. The Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, and Goast Guard, as well as all the components of the Armed 
Forces Reserve, and the able-bodied population of the country who may be called 
to arms receive benefits commensurate with the extent of their participation in 
the activities sponsored by the Board. 

The estimate of $150,000 will support the administrative and operating expenses 
needed for the overall conduct of the National Board during fiscal vear 1956. 


Section III 
FINANCIAL REPORT 


Since the budget is a financial plan supporting the actions which must be under- 
taken to attain specific objectives, it is concerned not only with the sums to be 
appropriated but with the past and future status of funds. For this reason, it 
was considered essential to include in this booklet, in summary form, a brief 
report on the status of fund authorization, obligations, and expenditures. 


OBLIGATIONS INCURRED 


TOTAL ARMY OBLIGATIONS 


(CUMULATIVE) 
BILLION 


$12 


ESTIMATED = ,.***” 
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IST QTR 2ND QTR 3RD QTR 4TH QTR 
Obligations incurred by appropriation (general and special accounts) 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 











Appropriation 1955 (esti- 1956 (esti- 
1954 (actual) mate) mate) 

fi ey ee eee ‘ $11, 000 $11, 366 $10, 281 
Military personnel, Army ---_-_-- 5 4, 772 4, 369 3, 529 
Maintenance and operations... _..._.___- os 3, 248 3, 153 
Procurement and production . _- se Pe dir x 1, 986 2, 500 
Research and development. _____- ; i é 349 368 
Military construction. _.._.._--- : : oes 343 252 
Army National Guard____-___- ae ; ree 186 | 295 
Reserve personmel_..............-.-...-.-- : al 74 | 131 
Other appropriations... _.........-..-.--- sca SPE 42 | 53 
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OBLIGATIONS 


The chart on the opposite page presents the obligations incurred or estimated 
to be incurred by the Army for the fiscal years 1954 through 1956. The amounts 
shown are cumulative by quarters for each fiscal year and include obligations 
for goods and services furnished on a reimbursable basis to agencies other than 
the Army, An example of such reimbusement may be found in the Procurement 
and Production appropriation, wherein approximately $1 billion each year is 
provided by other agencies. 

In total, the fiscal year 1956 obligations reflect a reduction of nearly $1.1 
billion from fiscal year 1955 and $719 million from fiscal year 1954. The reasons 
for these differences become more apparent if the principal appropriations are 
examined individually. The Military Personnel, Army, appropriation shows a 
downward trend paralleling that of the authorized military strength. As men- 
tioned in section II, Maintenance and Operations obligations for fiscal year 1954 
and fiscal year 1955 do not reflect consumption to the same extent as does the 
fiscal year 1956 estimate. Obligations under the Prociirement and Production 
appropriation for fiscal year 1954 reflect reprograming actions taken subsequent 
to the end of the cessation of hostilities in Korea, and fiscal year 1955 and fiscal 
year 1956 obligations for this appropriation reflect the implementation of current 
materiel program policies. Research and Development obligations reflect a 
generally constant level of effort in this field. The amount for Military Con- 
struction for fiscal year 1956 shows only the obligations against funds to be 
carried over from prior years and does not include estimated obligations against 
the new obligational authority to be requested later. The increased obligations 
in fiscal year 1956 for the National Guard and Reserve Personnel appropriations 
are due to increasing strength and expanding training requirements. 


EXPENDITURES 
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MILITARY FUNCTIONS 
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Expenditures by appropriation 


{In millions] 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








Appropriation , 1955 1956 
| 1954 (actual) | (estimate) | (estimate) 

ten $12, 910 | $8, 900 | $8, 850 
Military personnel, Army-_-.-----_---- iia geeca: nee aan 4, 605 | 4, 075 3, 500 
Maintenance and operations_-__.____.._____-_- al 3, 914 | 2, 806 2, 987 
Procurement and production........-...-..--.---------------| 4, 399 | 2,143 2, 316 
Demis Seer IN ae hh 6 one oc cncc em acesuecennewence 369 | 350 380 
MNES Css 6 ones none cassewcesnsnne ietbidiaiss 361 | 300 350 
4rmy National Guard.._-_.....--- pereet Sse 197 | 215 270 
Reni 06 Saas + ai dn a Heese dp cs ances nennmanyenins 76 | 80 120 
Other appropriations--_.__..._-- se wavewnannneeen} —1,011 | —1, 069 —1, 073 


EXPENDITURES 


The chart and table on the opposite page present the net expenditures of the 
Army for military functions for fiscal year 1954 and estimated expenditures for 
fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 as shown in the President’s budget. Esti- 
mated expenditures for both fiscal years 1955 and 1956 indicate a reduction of 
about 31 percent from fiscal year 1954. 

The expenditures in the annual appropriations (Military Personnel, Mainte- 
nance and Operations, National Guard, and Reserve Personnel) generally follow 
the trends of obligations incurred in these appropriations and is due to the rela- 
tively short time elapsing between obligation and expenditure. There is one 
notable exception, however, in that expenditures in fiscal year 1954 and 
prior years in the Maintenance and Operations appropriation show a longer 
lapse of time due to financing procurement of many minor items which 
will hereafter be procured by the Army stock fund and sold to the Maintenance 
and Operations appropriation on a consumption-requirements basis. Under 
consumer funding in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 most of the procurement 
responsibility of the Maintenance and Operations appropriation and the lead- 
time involved will be transferred to the Army stock fund. 

The relation between rate of obligation and rate of expenditure in the no-year 
appropriations (Procurement and Production, Research and Development, and 
Military Construction) is influenced largely by the production cycle identified 
with commodities. For example, if the obligations for combat vehicles and 
ammunition were ineurred at the same time, expenditures to liquidate obligations 
for combat vehicles will take place much later than expenditures for ammunition, 
due to the difference in manufacturing and assembly time required. In this 
example, both items are purchased through the Procurement and Production 
appropriation. 

The minus figures under the title “Other Appropriations” arise from the large 
collections made from the regular appropriations of the Army, Air Force, Navy, 
ind MDAP and from other customers with the amounts being credited to the 
several business enterprise (revolving) funds. For example, in the Army stock 
fund, for fiscal year 1954, reimbursements exceeded expenditures by $249 million. 
This came about because sales of items in long supply were made by the Army 
stock fund without replenishment. Somewhat similarly, the Army manage- 
nent fund collected $1.643 billion more than it expended in fiscal year 1954. 
These collections were to cover expenditures made by this account in previous 
fiscal years which were not reimbursed until this fiscal year. The foregoing are 
txamples only and will apply as well to fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. 
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Status of obligation authority 
{In millions] 
STATUS OF UNOBLIGATED FUNDS, GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 











| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1954 1955 1956 
Unobligated beginning fiscal year_.................-...--.---- $2, 812 $6, 083 $3, 819 
SE THON EOC INES nn inn vce ce ccniiascuseccancsds 12, 947 7, 639 7, 392 
I tein casi n tied add bn dhucduantinietieiceokae ti +2, 735 +1, 584 +769 
I a i a Si ca 11, 000 11, 366 10, 281 
3, 940 1, 699 


ie OE OIG ce wccaceunsckcdsaccdoneseccs 7, 494 


Unliquidated obligations beginning fiscal year---......-....-- $15, 526 $8, 131 $7, 095 

CRMGINGS CROUINNE inn ocic ices ncncndsccickme ent ensebinnes 11, 000 11, 366 10, 21 

iis casa ds sia inaidnlah atta dining ncissatrpendsdlagilitigtincy Ueideiecuee —5, 453 —3, 334 —2,179 

RII ie mite a noche nv adatied anilvinininindnderuh ehh dnebdedinkeis 12, 910 8, 900 8, 850 
a 


Unliquidated obligations end fiscal year... .....-...-----.---- 8, 163 7, 263 6, 347 


1 Includes preparation for sale and salvage. 
STATUS OF OBLIGATION AUTHORITY 


The charts on the opposite page portry the status of unobligated balances in 
the general and special appropriations and the unliquidated obligations in the 
general and special appropriations and revolving funds. To assist in the inter- 
pretation of these charts, the terms used are defined below: 

Unobligated funds.—The term, “‘Unobligated beginning fiscal year,’’ includes 
only those unobligated balances available for new obligation in that fiscal year. 
Unobligated balances of expired accounts are not carried forward in the new 
fiscal year amounts. ‘Realized from appropriation” includes only new obligation 
authority approved by the Congress, while ‘“‘Adjustments”’ represent the total of 
net reimbursements, transfers in and out, and recissions of obligation authority. 
“Obligations incurred’”’ are the same as those shown on the obligations incurred 
chart, discussed earlier in this section. ‘‘Unobligated end fiscal year’’ includes all 
unobligated funds of current appropriations as of June 30, of each yer. The 
difference between the unobligated funds at the end of one fiscal year and those 
available at che beginning of the following fiscal year is that amount of funds 
for which authority to obligate has expired but which are still available for 
expenditure ard for adjustments. This difference is termed ‘‘savings.’’ 

Unliquidated obligations.—‘‘Unliquidated obligations beginning fiscal year’ 
includes only those obligations against which expenditures may be made by the 
Army. “Obligations incurred”’ are the same as those shown on the obligations 
incurred chart of this section. ‘Adjustments’ consist of deobligations, and 
expenditures and reimbursements in the revolving fund accounts, consolidated 
working funds, and the Army account of advances. ‘‘Payments’’ are the net 
expenditures for each fiscal year. ‘‘Unliquidated obligations end fiscal year’ 
are those obligations which are unpaid by the Army as of June 30 of that fiscal 
vear. The difference between the unliquidated obligations at the end of one 
fiscal year and the unliquidated obligations at the beginning of the following fiscal 
year represents the amount transferred to the certified claims account of the 
Treasury. 

As can be seen, the unobligated balance at the beginning of fiseal year 1955 
increased $3.3 billion over the balance for the beginning of fiscal year 1954. This 
is approximately 1 billion more than was originally estimated (at the time of 
the fiscal year 1955 budget hearings) would be available for fiscal year 1955. Most 
of this difference is accounted for by two items in the ‘‘Procurement and produe- 
tion” appropriation: approximately $670 million were recovered by a downward 
adjustment of prior years obligations and $270 million in additional reimburse- 
ments. The estimated $1,699 million unobligated balance shown at the end of 
fiscal year 1956 is nearly all to be found in the procurement and production 
appropriation. 
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The Army stock fund 
{In millions] 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF JUNE 30 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 (ac- 1955 (esti- 1956 (esti- 





tual) mate) mate) 
TORRE aaa e cir da Shon o cock bnasbdsewisddadeccnde $3, 520 | $6, 612 $8, 750 
Total lia DIG oon oe nnnendasscace<= panehds SiaeKeseasdeasee 118 92 111 
Investment of U. 8. Government. ........-..-..-..-.--...--.- 3, 402 6, 520 8, 639 
Total liabilities and investment of U. 8S. Government--- 3, 520 6, 612 8, 750 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE AS OF JUNE 30 


Ds. n.ccccdua weet osasaqd den Mdeneeeuccbaccdcnds 6uaaseus $1, 284 $2, 091 $2, 137 
IDOE ao oo iene caes owen ddsadanennsesccse naiiwanin ssideemmielinl 1, 247 2, 214 2, 137 
NGG SUN I ai inc dee sien cc cncnacccncese 37 IE cneeeeenes 





THE ARMY STOCK FUND 


The statement of financial condition reflects a substantial increase in assets 
as the result of the extension of the stock fund from three divisions (Medical- 
Dental, Quartermaster, and Defense Supply) at depot level in the United States 
at the end of fiscal year 1954 to eight divisions at depots and certain posts, camps 
and stations in the United States and overseas as of the end of fiscal year 1956. 
The assets consist of cash, inventories, accounts receivable, and undelivered 
items on contract. The liabilities include accounts payable and, in 1954 and 1955, 
stock withdrawal credits. Appropriations and reappropriations (net), capitalized 
inventories (net) and cumulative deficit are included in ‘‘Investment of United 
States Government.” 

The statement of income and expenses reflect the volume of business trans- 
acted by the Army stock fund. The increase in sales volume is due to the exten- 
sion of the stock fund. Sales for fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 include 
“withdrawal credits’ in the amount of $670 million. Withdrawal credits are 
not provided for in fiscal year 1956. 

The extension of the fund, while showing increasing assets during the 3-year 
period, would have shown over $10 billion as assets at the end of fiscal year 1956 
instead of $8.75 billion if it had not been for a reduction of inventory. This 
reduction was accomplished as the result of cash purchases being lower than 
the sum of cash sales and sales by withdrawal credits. The cash thus generated 
has enabled the fund to return to the Treasury $285 million in fiscal year 1954 
and $300 million in fiscal year 1955. 
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The Army industrial fund 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF JUNE 30 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year vom year Fiscal year 


55 1956 
1954 (actual) | (estimate) (estimate) 














IE Di ccna Ld Phicendacdanacebesesikecrmnen $342, 250 $444, 914 $441, 596 
ES cncsale Rh Lenseiehcnbibicbabadiaubiniion | 91, 331 41, 152 37, 84 
Rvestnens OF 0 Gi COO io nce sccdicesntnveovsepsseees 250, 919 403, 762 403, 762 
Total liabilities and investment of U. 8. Government--.-| 342, 250 444,914 441, 506 





STATEMENT OF SALES AND EXPENSE AS OF JUNE 30 


a 


























Income: 
DENG cinemidinaes Keen eebenaeh ia snsGeenecaahnngawsacaan $199, 488 $390, 433 $372, 487 
Reimbursements for nonindustrial activities............-- 28, 435 53, 152 56, 387 
Total Ine’me...........-- asec Rae eae eae manne neees 227, 923 | 443, 585 428, 874 
Expenses: 
SG ED CU iitaaiekesss+.cnetergasvapne sane chhesunes 208, 366 398, 250 382, 766 
I I one cunascnssctntintanctanhenes 20, 367 44, 752 46, 108 
ORE III 55s sine tsk ne ndeacekatnetinnbnenises 228, 733 443, 002 428, 874 
Beak DUO Bias cance scsacctvcasscccumandcspount Pbiaeneds cma —810 a shane 


THE ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


This fund finances industrial and commercial type activities on a reimbursable 
basis. Listed below are the 18 activities presently financed by this fund. 


Ch SI a pie ts Ve dsinaletiincktsinn wees 
Quartermaster manufacturing—maintenance activities___........____-- 
PEE. eUCOAL olen dae on ann Da Lie Sa vebitn bb ee etosn ie 
I NN a 5 Lika hci dca masersal doves tid ai Mik ih Aosilibe sh 
I es idle whliledy lle adiwh bb nheie ik inh aievin vase wiplelale eacba ie Sided 
CODD TOMNIGR SIUTAGINUNE Bn oo nhs okie cose sec sede dekeane 


eee Chee SU es ee ot, se Sk els ee Be 18 


The increases indicated in the statements for fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 
are caused by additional activities being financed by the fund. Although the 
assets for fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 are nearly the same, the trend to 
reduce the inventories, started in fiscal year 1954, will continue in fiscal year 1956 
with a consequent increase in the Army industrial fund cash account with the 
Treasury. 
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Financial position 























{In millions] 
| | Mainte- | Procure- | Research 
Total | Military jnanceand|ment and aoe, Other 
personnel) opera- produc- | develop- tion 
tions tion ment 

Unexpended balance July 1, 1953_.| $17, 207 $701 $2,304 | $11,927 $445 $1, 313 $517 
Appropriations realized, fiscal : 
CE PE iho eniteiinnnokheme 12, 947 4, 709 4, 343 3, 225 345 0 | 325 
Payments, fiscal year 1954......-- 12, 910 4, 605 3, 914 4, 399 369 361 —78 
Se —613 —65 —172 0 cei 0 37 
Unexpended balance, July 1, 1954- 16, 631 740 2, 561 10, 753 422 | 952 | 1,28 

Appropriations realized, fiscal 
WO ck bn dpengennehcaeass 7, 640 4, 150 2, 796 0 345 0 349 
Payments, fiscal year 1955 esti- i 
I hain todos cia Rite cate! 8, 900 4,075 2, 806 2, 143 350 300 | —-77 
DEIN, 6 os ctntnucuncasapuwe —2, 670 —181 —508 —544 —16 0 | —1,421 
Unexpended balance, July 1,1955_| 12, 701 634 2, 043 8, 066 401 652 905 
Budget estimate, fiscal year 1956_- 7, 392 3, 518 3, 065 0 333 0 476 
Payments, fiscal year 1956 esti- a 
IR hin coccnuaaenmen eel 8, 850 3, 500 2, 987 2, 316 380 350 | 0 
SR a nnicrcocniepomnencns —1,776 —228 | —1,309 0 0 oO; -2 
Unexpended balance, July 1, 1956- 9, 467 424 812 5, 750 354 302 | 1,82 
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FINANCIAL POSITION 


The chart on the opposite page presents the actual and estimated unexpended 
balances on hand from July 1, 1953 to July 1, 1956. ‘‘Unexpended balance’’ is 
the total of the unobligated balances and the unliquidated obligations of the cur- 
rent and expired accounts. ‘‘Adjustments’’ consists of the amount authorized 
to be transferred to certified claims and other accounts. 

There is nearly a 50-percent reduction in the unexpended balance from the 
beginning of fiscal year 1954 to the end of fiscal year 1956. This reduction is 
mostly attributable to the ‘‘ Military construction” and ‘“‘Procurement and produc- 
tion” appropriations. These two appropriations will spend about $10 billion 
during the period (1954 to 1956 inclusive) while receiving about $3 billion in new 
obligation authority. The effects of the operation of the Army stock fund on the 
“Maintenance and operation” appropriation is clearly pictured by the reduction 
in the unexpended balance from $2.304 billion at the beginning of fiscal year 1954 
to $812 million at the end of fiscal year 1956. The increase shown under ‘‘Other’’ 
came about through large reimbursements in the Army management fund and 
the Army stock fund as explained earlier in the comments relating to expenditures. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Ritey. At this point we will insert pages 1 and 2 of the justifi- 
cations. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Comparison of amounts appropriated in fiscal years 1954 and 1955 with request for 
appropriation in fiscal year 1956 

















. Estimate, fiscal year 1956 
ae : tstimate, 
Appropriation oe fiscal year | | 
vo 1955 | President’s | Justifications 
budget | to Congress 

Military personnel, Army--...-.-.---.-| $4, 708, 859, 000 | $4, 150, 479, 000 | $3, 460, 000, 000 zz 518, 000, 000 
Maintenance and operations, Army--.-.| 4, 343,000,000 | 2,795, 722,986 | 3,033, 881, 000 3, 065, 131, 000 
Military construction, Army Reserve 

Ne le eke natalia eal 9, 094, 000 15, 000, 000 31, 611, 000 31, 611, 000 
Reserve personnel, Army-------------- 85, 500, 000 90, 000, 000 | 130, 289, 000 130, 289, 000 
Army National Guard -..-.-........-.---- 210, 035, 000 218, 530, 000 | 294, 800, 000 294, 800, 000 
Research and development, Army ----- 345, 000, 000 345, 000, 000 | 333, 000, 000 | 333, 000, 000 
Promotion of rifle practice...........--- 100, 000 100, 000 150, 000 | 150, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska 

communication system-_-___--....--.--- 11, 185, 000 4, 235, 000 | 5, 269, 000 5, 269, 000 
Construction, Alaska communication | 

Ma lanse neta tar garcnacecstcoe ie saat ne esariintasioatAata Re owen tect tact | EE Uns si seis cnicenticninint cits Cah a hemeeaiapaeemeel 
Military construction, Army--.--....-.--|------------ ns ik ch lg lca ots Se nba sides ses i a lace cen a 
Procurement and production, Army.--| 3, 224, 633,000 |-..-.----------- lccbkoadnd camaro on heabaeicea ataiciabaintiee 

Total appropriation or estimate-_-| 12, 937,406,000 | 7, 619, 569, 986 7, 289,000,000 | 7,378, 250,000 





Comparison of amounts for direct obligations in fiscal years 1954 and 1955 with 
request for fiscal year 1956 

















| 
io Estimate, fiscal year 1956 
g stimate, 
a fiscal year ‘ l ees 
y 1955 | President’s | Justifications 
budget | to Congress 
Military personnel, Army--......--.----| $4, 515, 538, 175 | $4, 156, 250,929 | $3, 460,000,000 | $3, 518, 000, 000 
Maintenance and operations, Army-_-.-.| 3, 249,507,163 | 2,981,058, 296 | 3,033, 881, 000 3, 065, 131, 000 
Military construction, Army Reserve 

WO Ree Pee fe ee 22, 914, 908 33, 000, 000 | 33, 000, 000 | 33, 000, 000 
Reserve personnel, Army-..-.....------ 73, 664, 040 88, 279, 890 | 130, 289, 000 130, 289, 000 
Army National Guard..____.....-.___- 185, 641, 030 230, 500, 000 294, 800, 000 294, 800, 000 
Research and development, Army - ---- 365, 113, 683 369, 592, 706 367, 478, 000 367, 478, 000 
Promotion of rifle practice.......-_.___- 93, 986 100, 000 150, 000 150, 000 

Operation and maintenance, Alaska 
Communications System_-__...____--- 8, 498, 281 7, 085, 381 | 5, 269, 000 | 5, 269, 000 

Construction, Alaska Communications | 
OS ar ns a pn Shes oo 822, 211 800, 000 951, 980 951, 980 
Military construction, Army.......---- 575, 579, 558 619, 157, 000 251, 994, 292 251, 994, 292 
Procurement und production, Army_-.| 1, 120,779,819 | 2,075, 628,800 | 1, 500, 000, 000 1, 500, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations......-_-- 10, 118, 152, 854 | 10, 561, 453,002 | 9, 077,813,272 | 9, 167, 063, 272 

| } 
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AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 


Mr. Rivey. General Lawton, on page 121 of last year’s hearings 
there appears a tabulation entitled “Amounts Available for Obliga- 


tion.” 


(The following statement was submitted:) 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate-..._....-- 
i 2) a 
Unobligated balance brought for- 

nba nites ini Aina ciatna iat ‘ 
Recovery of prior year’s obligation. 


Rei nbursements from non-Federal | 


sources ee 
Reimbursements from other ac- 
ey as tetail ste itil dik phi rm 
Payments anticipated to be re- 
ceived in future years from re- 
serve balance, sec. 110, Public 
MERE Anetta ae 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance carried for- 
ward __ 
Rescission, Public Law 458_--_---_-- 
Estimated savings, unobligated 
ON oho a id atesledl 


Obligations incurred ---..----- 
Comparative transfers: 

Net transfers between agencies_ 

s and services provided by 

the Federal Republic of Ger- 

many and the Berlin Magi- 

ee ae eee 


Total obligations.___._____- 


Direct obligations..............-... 
Reimbursable obligations_........- 





Actual, 1954 


$12, 937, 406, 000 
—170, 435, 250 


2, 811, 827, 390 
1, 471, 733, 611 


192, 244, 213 
1, 241, 434, 124 


18, 484, 210, 088 


— 6, 083, 325, 689 


—1, 410, 959, 492 





10, 989, 924, 907 


— 2, 810, 035 


564, 716, 319 
11, 551, 831, 191 


(10, 118, 152, 854) 
(1, 433, 678, 337) 





Estimate, 1955 


$7, 619, 569, 986 
+166, 334 


6, 083, 325, 689 
250, 000, 000 


125, 094, 000 
1, 227, 015, 750 


481, 000, 000 


| 15, 786, 171, 759 


1! —3, 819, 423, 478 
— 500, 000, 000 


— 120, 317, 058 


11, 346, 431, 223 


—3, 669, 471 


570, 801, 000 


11, 913, 562, 752 


(10, 561, 453, 002) 
(1, 352, 109, 750) 


1 Includes $481 million anticipated reimbursements from MDAP, 


COST OF INCREASE 


BUDGET 





I wish you would bring that table up to date for inclusion in 
the record at this point. 


Estimate, fiscal year 1956 








President’s Justification 
budget to Congress 
$7, 289, 000, 000 $7, 378, 250, 

1 3, 819, 423, 478 3, 819, 423, 478 
150, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 
4, 794, 000 4, 794, 000 
613, 928, 000 613, 928, 000 
11, 877, 145, 478 11, 966, 305, 478 
—1, 699, 610, 206 | —1, 699, 610, 206 
10, 177, 535, 272 | 10, 266, 785, 272 


10, 177, 535, 272 | 10, 266, 785, 272 
(9, 077, 813, 272)| (9, 167, 063, 272) 
(1, 099, 722, 000)| (1, 099, 722, 000 


ABOVE END STRENGTH ESTIMATED FOR 1956 IN 


Mr. Ritey. General Lawton, on page 2 of your statement you say 
this booklet is based on an end strength in fiscal year 1956 of 1 million, 
whereas the presently authorized end strength is 1,025,000. 

General Lawron. That is right. 

Mr. Rivey. And the original budget submitted to us was submitted 
on an end strength of 1 million? 

General Lawton. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. What would be the effect on the budget if the end 
strength were raised, say, 100,000? Could you give us an estimate? 

General Lawton. That is the end strength of fiscal year 1956? 


Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 


General Lawton. Yes, sir, I would be very happy to furnish those 


figures. 


I do not have them at the moment. 


We could make what 


we call a flash estimate based on the average cost per man on the 


basis of man-years. 
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Mr. Ritey. It would give the committee some idea of the cost. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Lawton. In connection with that, Mr. Chairman, the 
beginning strength of fiscal year 1956 would also enter into it, as the 
cost is based to a great extent on the average strength, the number of 
man-years. If we start with 100,000 additional it would be a beginning 
strength of 1,200,000. 

Mr. Ritey, And an end strength of 1,125,000 at the end of fiscal 
year 1956. 

Mr. Forp. Would that mean across the board? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes, it would take in all phases. I ask that more or 
less as a hypothetical question and use the round figure of 100,000 
because then we can break it down into any unit we want. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


The extra cost of increasing the end strength of the Army by 100,000 for fiscal 
year 1956 is estimated to be $237 million. In this case, the beginning strength 
would remain at 1,101,800, the end strength would become 1,127,000, and the 
average strength (man-years) 1,129,500, which would result in an increase of 
39,300 man-years over the 1,090, 200 man- years in this budget. It should be 
noted that adding 100,000 to the ‘end strength provides for a man-year increase 
in this case of less than 40,000. Although the strengths mentioned in the question 
exclude United States Military Academy cadets, budget computations include 
these personnel. 

To provide an increase of 100,000 for the entire year (100,000 man-years) the 
beginning strength would have to be 1,201,800, also an increase of 100,000, in 
which case the extra cost would be $604 million. This might be considered more 
in the nature of a yardstick with respect to dollar requirements, although it must 
be recognized that when any considerable change is made in strengths, a new 
personnel plan is required. These estimates consider gross operating costs only, 
namely, those under MPA and M. and O. appropriations. 

It is seen, then, that adding an increment to the beginning or end strength of 
the Army will not result in a directly proportionate increase in the number of 
man-years. The monthly rate of gains from Selective Service, the losses of 
2-year inductees, the turnover of enlistments, and the required balancing by 
geographic and category distribution are influencing factors in the average strength 
(man-years) computation. It is necessary, when considering any sizable change 
? beginning and/or end strength, to assess each of these factors separately and 

then develop an internally consistent personnel plan. In the formulation of a 
detailed het et estimate the various elements of program activity and cost are 
computed individually to accord with the personnel and logistics plan. In the 
two computations, cited above, averaged eost factors were used which give the 
probable order of magnitude rather than completely reliable estimated costs. 


REENLISTMENTS 
TOTAL COST OF REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Mr. Ritey. How much has your reenlistment bonus increased the 
impact on the budget, General? 
General Lawton. It has increased it considerably. I would like 
to ask G-1 if they have the figures available. 
— Youna. Mr. Chairman, we estimate approximately $60 
million 
EFFECT OF BONUS ON REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Rizey. And what effect has the reenlistment bonus had on 
reenlistments? 


59703—55——14 
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General Youna. It has had a very encouraging effect. 

Mr. Ritey. Can you give us an idea in terms of percentage of 
reenlistments? 

General Younc. The immediate reenlistment rate of Regular 
Army personnel eligible to reenlist averaged 17.4 percent in fiscal year 
1954. In November of fiscal year 1955 immediate reenlistments of 
Regular Army soldiers, eligible to reenlist, reached a rate of 65 per- 
cent. We’ estimate there will be 25,000 reenlistees in the Army 
which we might not otherwise have had. That we attribute to the 
reenlistment bonus and to certain other favorable actions which Con- 
gress has taken and which we, too, have taken. 


COST OF TRAINING A RECRUIT 


Mr. Ritey. What do you estimate it costs to train a man in the 
Army? 

General Young. It is generally conceded and agreed upon that for 
the first 6 months, which is generally the training period, the cost of 
training a man in that period is $3,200. 


AMOUNT OF REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Mr. Ritey. And you give him how much to reenlist? 

General Youna. For his first reenlistment he gets 1 month’s pay 
multiplied by the number of years for which he reenlists. Thus he 
could reenlist for 6 years and get 6 times 1 month’s pay. 

On the next reenlistment it is reduced. 

Mr. Rixey. Is it your experience that the first reenlistment is the 
hardest hurdle? 

General Youna. It is; yes, sir. For the next reenlistment he gets 
two-thirds of the monthly base pay to which he is entitled at the time 
of discharge multiplied by the number of years which are specified in 
the contract. And for the third reenlistment he gets one-third, and 
for the fourth, one-sixth. 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rizey. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Gr. Ritny. Yes. 


POLICY ON REFUND OF REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Mr. Miter. Our full subcommittee recently had a presentation 
that indicated that because of a ruling by the Comptroller General 
more bonus funds were required. As I understood the presentation, 
it was because after some of these reenlistments had taken place 
the soldier did not serve the added time. There had been an 
effort to collect reimbursement for the Government for such unearned 
bonuses, then there was a decision by the Comptroller General saying 
- was not properly collectible. Can you gentlemen enlighten us on 
that? 

General Youna. I am not up on that. 

General Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Youna. Mr. Miller, may we look into that and bring in 4 
report? 
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Mr. Mriuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Youna. I will undertake to get that for you and render 
a complete report on it, at least for the Army. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


C£amms—Erroneovus CoLttections REENLISTMENT Bonus 


Prior to the amendment of October 26, 1951, section 207 (a) of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, 63 Statute 811, contained no provision for refund of 
any portion of the reenlistment bonus in the event the enlisted person did not 
complete the term of enlistment to which the bonus related. The proviso added 
by the act of October 26, 1951, provides ‘‘that after enactment of this amend- 
ment * * * any person to whom a reenlistment bonus is paid’? and who volun- 
tarily or as the result of his own misconduct does not complete the term of en- 
listment for which the bonus was paid shall be liable to refund a pro rata portion 
of such amount. Hence, it is concluded that the said proviso constitutes no 
authority for requiring a refund of any portion of a reenlistment bonus paid in- 
cident to an enlistment entered into prior to the date of the amendment. 

Claims for the repayment of reenlistment bonuses for the period July 1 through 
September 30, 1954, are as follows: 


Wien eiteeecn os) Pes, oe eee. CL Lehn 127 
TOLMER ONO TES eats ssh wt sedesn i necageissiens dees $16, 809 
Dik c6 been miaraminniaatéii enn anninnenceieiainl $132 


It is estimated that the total number eligible for refund is 20,000, totaling 
$210,000 of which $190,000 will be refunded in fiscal year 1955 and $20,000 in 
fiscal year 1956. 


EVALUATION OF REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Mr. Ritey. Coming back to the question of reenlistments, the 
experience so far has been, then, that the Government saves con- 
siderable money by getting experienced trained men to continue their 
service in the Army? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. And this bonus is really an investment? 

General Youna. It is an investment, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Not only do you save the expense of training a new 
man, but you get a man who is experienced and oriented and knows 
what he is going into. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I guess it is too early now, but do you have any figures 
as to how many of these men carry out their reenlistments on the 
second enlistment? What has been your experience on that? 

General Youne. You mean the percentage 

Mr. Rixtey. The percentage who fall out before the reenlistment 
period runs out. 

General Youna. It would be very, very small, the people who do 
not complete their enlistments for one reason or another. 

Mr. Rixey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





PERIODS OF REENLISTMENT 


Mr. Ritey. Do most of your men reenlist for 2, 4, or 6 years? 
General Youne. Most of them for 3 years. 
Mr. Rixey. That is the average reenlistment? 
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General Youna. Yes, sir. The next group for 6 years; and the 
smallest for 4 and 5 years. We accept only a minimum of 3 years as a 
reenlistment. We do not accept 2-year reenlistments. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you know whether or not most of the men who 
reenlist are volunteers in the first place or did the majority of them 
come from selective service? 


PERCENTAGE OF THOSE ELIGIBLE WHO REENLIST 


General Youne. By far the largest number who reenlist are volun- 
teers in the first place. I might give you the reenlistment percentages 
which go through until December of 1955. 

Mr. Forp. 1955 or 1954? 

General Youna. To date. 

The percentage of inductees reenlisting immediately upon discharge 
this fiscal year has averaged approximately 3 percent and the highest 
during this same period is 4.1 percent; whereas our Regular Tiny 
immediate reenlistments run from a low of 11 percent for January 
1954 to a high of 65 percent for November 1954. Thus you can see 
that our Regular Army soldiers who initially enlisted for more than 
2 years have a reenlistment rate up to 20 times as great as that for 
inductees. 

Mr. Forp. Would that be comparable to the chart which I think 
the chairman has for last year on page 158 of the hearings? 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. General, last year in the hearings you furnished us with 
a chart showing the reenlistments on page 158 of the hearings. | 
should appreciate it if you would add another year to that and in- 
corporate it in the record this year. 

General Young. I shall be very happy to; yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Mr. Ritey. Over what period has this 60 to 65 percent of reenlist- 
ments held? Is that your latest figure or is that an average over a 
number of years? 

General Younea. This is the recent development. I will go back 
to September 1954, in which month we had an increase. 40.2 percent 
of our Regular Army soldiers reenlisted in that month and 2.9 percent 
of the inductees. 

In October we had 50.6 percent of our Regular Army soldiers who 
reenlisted and 2.5 percent of the inductees. 

In November we had 65.2 percent of our Regular Army soldiers who 
reenlisted. There we feel the reenlistment bonus and other matters 
were really taking effect. However, the inductee rate went to only 
3 percent. 

In December, which is almost always a poor month for reenlist- 
ments, it was 55.8 percent for our Regular Army soldiers and for 
inductees 2.9 percent. 

Thus the Regular Army reenlistment rate has improved greatly. 
We attribute a lot of it to the reenlistment bonus and many other 
favorable personnel actions which Congress has taken and which we 
have been able to achieve under our own power. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you mind mentioning some of the other reasons 
entering into the reenlistments? 

General Younc. Yes; I can. It is in this prepared statement, too, 
if you would like me to give it now. 

Mr. Ritey. No; if you have a prepared statement, we will wait. 

General Young. For example, there is Operation Gyroscope, which 
I have described in detail in my prepared statement. 

Mr. Ritey. We will wait. 

Mr. Flood, do you have any questions of General Lawton? 

Mr. Fioop. Not this minute. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Turspay, Marca 1, 1955. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ROBERT N. YOUNG, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

BRIG. GEN. W. C. WESTMORELAND, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF, G-—1 

MAJ. GEN. BICKFORD E. SAWYER, CHIEF OF FINANCE 

coOL. TALMADGE D. ASHWORTH, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCF 

cOL. RICHARD D. MEYER, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, JR., DIRECTOR, PROGRAMS 
AND BUDGET, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. KESTER L. HASTINGS, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

BRIG. GEN. H. R. McKENZIE, OFFICE, THE QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL 

COL. J. A. GOSHORN, OFFICE, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

cOL. J. W. MAXWELL, OFFICE, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

BRIG. GEN. C. H. HUTCHISON, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, 
BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 











ASIII CIID on beet Succ ek oo oncncceweeeseness |$4,708,859,000 |$4,150,479,000 | $3, 460, 000, 000 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources__--_.-...-.------- | 191,647,941 | 123, 809, 000 3, 872, 000 

Reimbursements from other accounts- -------- ; _| 49,462,397 | 94, 703, 000 6, 822, 000 
Total available for obligation. --...._.___..___- Sawin I 4, 949, 969, 338 |4, 368, 991, 000 | 3, 470, 694, 000 

Unobligated balance, estimated savings_____.-..---_--- [177 7, 595, 802 bas Welsd en EeS aad 
Obligations incurred.-...............-..------- _.|4, 772, 373, 536 |4, 368, 991, 000 | 3,470, 694, 000 

Comparative transfer from ‘‘Goods and services provided by | 

the Federal Republic of Germany and the Berlin Magistrat’’- 5, 952, 433 6, 791, 200 |_.___-. 


Comparative transferto— __ 
“Maintenance and operations, Army”’: | | 


eg a ee ii es a uabaaneatheea kes | —21, 558, 185 —900, 000 |......-- 
POND orcs ce een tae dcncsessnaecnekuee O78 sli sais 3 
“Salaries and expenses, American Battle Monuments | | 
SE dhs adnate Sea hans aims auger tay a | — 28, 339 | — 28, 339 |___-- 
“Construction of memorials and cemeteries, American | 
Battle Monuments Commission’’_...........-.....-._--| — 90, 932 Qe tsacndecedcaus 
PO nntecatoberneesecdscidacasca wate 4 756, 645, 542 eral 3, 470, 694, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of esien 
property (40 U.S. C. 481 (c)). 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
ee ees 


2. Individual clothing.....___- MG BES 


i, eo a Lye nk. bo deed on 
4. Movements, —- change of station 
Py SE Gna n concurnesbanastaeneeceu 


1954 actual 


$3, 631, 726, 968 
166, 723, 112 
440, 890, 551 
262, 955, 061 

13, 242, 483 


Total obligations payable from appropriated funds-_-_-_| 4, 515, 538, 175 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
2. Individual clothing...................... 
SS ae ae ee 
4. Movements, permanent change of station 
SPE, 0 5410 hak. d6 SE <5. doen os 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


non-Federal sources... ..........--.-- 


Total direct obligations_-____.___._-_-- 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements 


From Other Accounts 


1. Pay and allowances.___.._..... ey fe ee 
Pie: I a aes ie bec nea ie ae 
4. Movements, permanent change of station - - -- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


WE Rs cn cuseatediasacsadaeiees 


I odio se ht eee eee 





17, 799, 760 
172, 758, 145 
981 


191, 647, 941 
4, 707, 186, 116 








3, 004, 511 
45, 016, 327 


’ ’ 


49, 459, 1 
4, 756, 645, 542) 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds 
01 Personal nl Military ......-......-. 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of iis toes cca, 
07 Other contractual services. ......----- 
08 


ll 
12 
14 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Interest _. 


Total obligations payable from appropriated funds... 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 


ye RS ere era See ‘ 


03 Transportation of things_-..........---- 
08 Supplies and materials_- 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - -._- 


Total obligations pa 
from non-Federal sources _ _--------- 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Oi “Three er ebenes DMN G ws 5 5 sso ccccewsckcencicane 

Oe ati 6 fe ft din wine <waWeamnehmanen Gomabk aan eke 

eG ice ee cage cnekencetden 

Oe ook. oiicntcenc cnctrenncednasccunescnaiin 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 

Ge iiinscncs knacentunsbecnnbbabetioneanckubie 

NE NR iain niin ec 5 ds cece mesereeceedey 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

OT Other Cet OWENS .. «. .. nn oc iidinceissencccncnccce 


Supplies and materials....._.......------------------- 


Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims... __.....-.-- 


yable out of reimbursements 





1954 actual 


1955 estimate 


$3, 400, 627, 729 
139, 471, 000 
385, 573, 000 
225, 639, 000 

4, 940, 200 


4, 156, 250, 929 


17, 900, 000 





1956 estimate 























94, 703, 000 
4, 374, 762, 929 


1955 estimate 





3, 470, 694, 000 


1956 estimate 


$3,607,840,392 |$3,374,613,829 | $2, 870, 781, 000 


249, 883, 616 
448, 691 

46, 289, 724 
563, 505, 152 
53, 600 


10, 207, 000 
1, 310, 000 


4, 515, 538, 175 
1, 019, 334 

68, 690 

190, 557, 905 
2, 012 

191, 647, 941 
4, 707, 186, 116 


3, 004, 511 | 

1, 332, 161 

106, 427 | 
45, 016, 327 
49, 459, 426 


4, 756, 645, 542 





4, 374, 753, 929 


214, 858, 100 
35, 786, 000 
50, 316, 000 

476, 484, 000 

25, 000 


2, 539, 060 
1, 620, 000 


4, 156, 241, 929 


887, 000 


123, 809, 000 
4, 280, 050, 929 | 


BS 
3338 


3, 
1, 


90, 


~~ 
$3 
= 


94, 703, 000 





9, 000 


165, 626, 600 
31, 508, 000 
48, 727, 000 

339, 564, 400 

24, 000 
2, 169, 000 
1, 600, 000 


3, 460, 000, 000 


850, 700 

6, 000 

3, 000, 000 
15, 300 


3, 872, 000 


3, 463, 872, 000 


3, 419, 000 
1, 232, 120 

170, 880 

2, 000, 000 

6, 822, 000 

3, 470, 694, 000 
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Obligations by activities—Continued 


























Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
SUMMARY 

Direct Obligations 

Appropriated funds: | 
01 Personal services: Military. -..............---.-.------ |$3,607,840,392 |$3,374,613,829 | 2, 870, 781, 000 
i, On RES ae ee ere 'cddadiddhiiviiiatadbea 249, 883, 616 214, 858, 100 165, 626, 600 
03 Tremepentetion of thipes. «... .....<......-----%---.2-0 36,448,691 | 35, 786,000 31, 508, 000 
07 Other domtractuml eerviees..........................-.- 46, 289, 724 50, 325, 000 48, 727, 000 
08 Supplies and materials__........-....--- ii aleuuaaeones | 563,505,152 | 476,484,000 | 339, 564, 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -_..........-.--- | 53, 600 | 25, 000 | 24, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_--.-..--.---- 10, 207, 000 | 2, 539, 000 2, 169, 000 
16 Beats hare co tet ne hee adeaerermsncsecas 1, 310, 000 1, 620, 000 1, 600, 000 
Total obligations payable from appropriated funds-.|4, 515, 538, 175 |4, 156, 250, 929 3, 460, 000, 000 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 

C2 Fi eens dace dante dmeerse nse ssompeoerege } 1, 019, 334 887, 000 | 850, 700 
03 Transportation of things___-...._...-.--- ; a 68, 690 6, 000 | 6, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_-............--.------ ae 190, 557,905 | 122,900, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_--___-- Sa 2, 012 16, 000 15, 300 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements | 
from non-Federal sources _ - _-------- Santee 191, 647,941 | 123,809, 000 3, 872, 000 


4, 280, 059, 929 | 3, 463, 872, 000 


' OO I ee 14, 707, 186, 116 








Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 





01 Personal sepeiein: PEMGF:  « o205.6502<-.L-. 5. Rls. | 3, 004, 511 3, 300, 000 | 3, 419, 000 
Rn .  cicvetssbbudddasvobmumad 1, 332, 161 1, 232, 000 1, 232, 120 
OS: Tremeeeieerite Se os oon oso d ko cece lbs. cc 106, 427 171, 000 | 170, 880 
08 Supplies and materials_...........--- oe | 45,016, 327 90, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
CE sb doit kbs keen ct dead an emanienennnases< | 49,459,426 | 94,703,000 | 6, 822, 000 











Total obligations._.___--........---.- pe -thinaatissrile 4, 756, 645, 542 |4, 374, 762, 929 | 3, 470, 694, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





| | 
Obligated balance brought forward -.--.._.........-.---------- | $599, 003, 139 | $425, 069,423 | $500, 548, 423 











Obligations incurred during the year_____..........---..------ 4, 772, 373, 536 4, 368, 991, 000 | 3, 470, 694, 000 
; \5, 371, 376, 675 |4, 794, 060. 423 | 3, 971, 242, 423 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. ..................--- —93, 277, 804 |._.__- ae : 
BE od ho tans cans cout wae cote ae cee aes — 241, 110, 338 |—218, 512, 000 — 10, 694, 000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims aecount-..--__-- —7, 316, 506 |_- be esc i 
Obligated balance carried forward. _....______.-___---------- |—425, 069, 423 |—500, 548,423 | —460, 548, 423 
"TOGGl CIEE ig. 5 <i. dns Kcenadnctan- Salida a eel |4, 604, 602, 604 |4, 075, 000, 000 | 3, 500, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of cumremt euthormations.............................. 4, 157, 249, 687 |3, 750, 000, 000 | 3, 200, 000, 0CO 
25, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 








oy BS ee eee ern 447,352,917 | 3 





Mr. Ritey. General Young, you have a prepared statement which 
we will be pleased to hear at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Youne. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is indeed a 
pleasure to have this opportunity to make my third appearance before 
this committee. My purpose today is to discuss the factors that have 
been considered in preparing the estimates contained in the appro- 
priation ‘Military personnel, Army.” 

After mentioning briefly the scope of MPA and pointing out some of 
the major changes that have been made in the budget you have before 
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you, I would like to proceed by first listing the manpower require. 
ments which have been developed from the missions assigned the 
Army. Following this rather statistical presentation and in recogni- 
tion of the committee’s interest in the utilization of manpower in the 
Army, I will cite some of the policies and practices and a few of our 
accomplishments in this field. 

Necessary for a full appreciation of the basis on which the program 
is built, is a brief consideration of several of the manpower problems 
facing the Army. 

THE SCOPE OF MPA 


The appropriation, “Military personnel, Army”’ presented to the 
committee today provides for the pay and allowances, clothing, sub- 
sistence, and the travel of military personnel and units involved in 
permanent change of station. Cadets at the Military Academy are 
included in these items. Miscellaneous budget items not appro- 
priate to the four headings mentioned are grouped under the caption 
“Other.” Included therein are expenses connected with apprehension 
of deserters, absentees, and escaped military prisoners, interest on 
soldiers’ deposits, death gratuities, and mortgage insurance payments 
for the new in service home loans. 


CHANGES IN THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


Almost every item in this appropriation is directly related to the 
strength of the Army. The changes in end strength made subsequent 
to the submission of the material in the President’s budget have occa- 
sioned changes in the MPA budget estimates. 

Our revised estimate calls for $3,518 million based on an end 
strength in fiscal year 1956 of 1,025,000 and a man-year of 1,087,800. 
Both of these figures are exclusive of cadets. 


OVERALL MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


In discussing the manpower requirement for fiscal year 1956 | 
would like to mention first the situation as of December 31, 1954. 

At the end of the calendar year we had an Army of 1,323,807. 
(Excludes 2,243 cadets.) 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Younc. In consideration of the Force structure developed 
from the authorized strength, certain commitments outside the imme- 
diate control of the Army had to be taken into account. These 
include units maintained in support of NATO and commitments such 
as MAAG’s and missions; personnel assigned to Department of De- 
fense activities, to other governmental agencies; and cross-service 
support to Navy and Air Force. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Youna. These then are the manpower requirements that 
the Army must have in order to accomplish its mission. The require- 
ments are austere and take into account savings in personnel that 
must be effected through maximum utilization of manpower through- 
out the Army. 
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THE NEED FOR CAREER SOLDIERS 


One of the most important aspects in obtaining a high degree of 
utilization of manpower is the retention of adequate numbers of 
career personnel. 

Success in ground combat is the Army’s fundamental contribution 
to the defense of the Nation. History and experience have proved 
that success in battle is directly related to the quality of leadership 
of small units. 

There is therefore a requirement for large numbers of enlisted men 
with leadership qualities and experience. This need must be satisfied 
by an adequate number of career soldiers. These men provide the 
nucleus for rapid expansion in mobilization and the continuity and 
experience essential for effective and economical day to day operations. 

Scientific and technological advances also increase the proportion of 
skilled technicians needed. It takes almost as much time to train a 
man for some of these jobs as the total term of service for a draftee. 
We need more technicians in many fields. For instance, in 1946 the 
requirement for track-vehicle maintenance personnel was 2.2 per 
thousand, whereas today the requirement is 18.4 per thousand. The 
rate for radar repairmen has multiplied by five since 1946. New fields 
which have recently come into existence such as guided missile and 
atomic weapons have heavy requirements for technically trained 
personnel, 

By increasing the number of career soldiers several benefits accrue 
tothe Army. Chief among these is the reduction in the training base 
required by the Army which results in a proportionate increase in the 
number of personnel available to combat organizations. Economies 
result from the lessened training costs and efficiency increases as 
greater numbers of experienced personnel are assigned to our combat 
units, 

CAREER ATTRACTIVENESS 


In order to realize these benefits the Army has instigated many 
measures which are intended to increase the attractiveness of an 
Army career. Assignment of enlisted men of the first three grades has 
been placed on a more personal basis. All personnel of the top three 
grades are now assigned within the United States and from oversea 
commands to the United States, by name, directly from the losing to 
the gaining unit. As a result, successive intermediate assignments for 
these personnel have been eliminated. This plan not only enhances 
the prestige of top three graders but also reduces the number of key 
individuals in pipeline status. 

Effective July 1, 1955 the Army is implementing the NCO specialist 
program which is designed to increase the authority and prestige of 
command and leadership positions. Only those positions demanding 
command and leadership qualifications retain the NCO identification, 
others are redesignated as specialists. A new insignia of rank has 
been designed for the specialists in order that they may be identified 
as such while the NCO retains the current insignia of rank. 

I think that insignia chart has been passed out to you if you would 
like to look at it. 

(The chart is referred to is as follows:) 
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General Youne. Separation from ones family is and always will 
be an unattractive aspect of a military life. ‘To lessen the number 
and length of separations is a powerful factor in making the service 
career more attractive. 

During the past year considerable progress has been made toward 
increasing the number of overseas stations to which concurrent travel 
for families of personnel is allowed. Except in the Far East Command, 
concurrent travel is available to an extent governed by the local avail- 
ability of housing. In recent months there has been a decline in 
waiting periods for government quarters in overseas areas. 

Another policy designed to reward faithful service and to retain 
highly skilled individuals, provides that all enlisted Regular Army 
personnel in the top three grades who have completed 20 years of 
active Federal service, and have completed at least one oversea tour 
since January 1950 will be retained in the Continental United States 
indefinitely, unless they volunteer otherwise. 


THE VITALIZATION PROGRAM 


In this period of declining strength it is increasingly important that 
the potential of the officer corps be of the highest quality if we are to be 
capable of rapid expansion in the time of emergency. Our studies 
on this subject indicated that there is a need to give qualified Reserve 
component officers on active duty a greater sense of security. With 
this in mind we have established for these officers a career pattern 
which parallels that of the regular service as closely as possible and 
which contemplates, as determined by the needs of the active Army, 
the retention of highly qualified officers for a full 20 or 30 years. 
Included in the program is a new category system which eliminates 
category renewals each 3 years. 


OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


The initiation of Operation Gyroscope is one of the most significant 
developments in personnel policy since World War II. 

This plan which is essentially a division rotation plan, based on 
<a short of general war, will increase the combat efficiency of 
our Army. 

In addition to the rotation of divisions as units, we hope to extend 
the plan to nondivisional units of the combat arms of separate regi- 
ment and separate battalion size. Later on, it is expected that many 
service-type units can be included. Under the plan a soldier, if he 
so desires, may remain in the same unit for all or a major portion of 
his Army career. His oversea service is governed by the oversea 
tours of his unit. When his unit rotates overseas, he goes with it 
and returns to the United States when his unit returns. e hope that 
the unit will always return to the same station in the United States. 
In the majority of cases, the oversea tour will be for 33 months and 
the home tour 31 months. 

As Gyroscope is implemented, personnel will be stabilized within 
units. This stabilization will allow a man to stay in the same unit 
and serve in his particular specialty over a sufficient period of time 
to permit him sbtbievens more expert at his assigned job. Men in a 


unit will know each other and work together as a team to a much 
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greater extent than is possible when turnover in personnel is great. 
The net result of the plan will give us units that will operate with 
greater efficiency. 

The plan will have a beneficial effect on career attractiveness, 
Under unit rotation, a soldier may select his unit, grow with it, and 
have a clearer picture of his future. 

The plan also permits the shipment of troops and dependents on 
an organized group basis. 

It is quite reasonable to expect Gyroscope to produce an increase 
in the reenlistment rate. We have no reliable experience figures at 
this time on which to base the amount of expected increase, however, 
we do know that Gyroscope improves many of the conditions which 
have discouraged soldiers from reenlisting in the past. I have been 
told by General McAuliffe in Europe that Gyroscope has contributed 
to an increase in the reenlistment rate in the Seventh Army. 

Many of the plans and policies I have outlined for you in the past 
few minutes have not yet reached the stage of implementation where 
a full measurement of their effect can be made. We have, however, 
some firm results that are directly attributable to the Army’s exten- 
sive manpower control program. 


IMPROVED RATIO OF OPERATING FORCES TO SUPPORT FORCES 


The foremost objective in the field of manpower utilization is to 
increase the percentage of combat forces within our overall authorized 
troop strength. 

Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


ORGANIZATION STUDIES 


General Youne. Another major area in which manpower savings 
have been effected is found in the review and revision of T/O and E’s. 
These revisions have been made with the objective of maintaining or 
increasing the combat capabilities of units while reducing to the mini- 
mum the administrative personnel such as cooks, clerks, special- 
service personnel, and others. 

Tables of distribution which are used in nonstandard type activities 
such as post headquarters are reviewed regularly. A tight control of 
this type organization is kept in Department of the Army. This con- 
trol allows revisions to be made expediently by decreases or increases 
in the personnel authorization vouchers. 


MANPOWER SURVEYS 


Another active program is the on-site manpower survey. In addi- 
tion to surveys by major commands, services, and agencies, my office 
conducts manpower audits of the headquarters of the major commands 
and survey type installations and activities throughout the Army. 


THE RESERVE PROGRAM 


You gentlemen are well aware of the National Reserve plan. If 
this plan is implemented it will support the active Army in that the 
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Reserve will then be able to contribute more effectively to mobilization 
by providing units and individuals. 

‘The costs for the active Army personnel to support this program 
have not been included in the budget before you. The required addi- 
tional active Army strength and dollar authorizations will have to be 
provided with the authority to implement the plan. 

The ROTC program has an effect on the active Army and the 
Reserve as it is an important source of officers for both. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Youna. The present Department of Defense policy re- 
quires that all commissioned ROTC graduates be ordered to active 
duty within 12 months of graduation. The manpower ceilings author- 
ized for fiscal year 1956, however, restrict the number of ROTC 
officers that can be absorbed on active duty to 7,200. In view of 
reduced ceilings and the excess of ROTC graduates to active duty 
needs, the Department of Defense policy has been modified to permit 
entry to active duty to be phased over a 24-month period, provided 
delay beyond 12 months of graduation was voluntary on the part of 
the individual concerned. 

As a result of the policy modification, all senior ROTC students 
have been polled as to their desires for entry to active duty. Of 14,655 
who will be available, only 3,033 have volunteered to delay entry to 
duty beyond 12 months after graduation. Under terms of the DOD 
policy, therefore, this leaves 11,622 who must be ordered to active 
duty during fiscal year 1956, or 4,422 more than the active-duty 
requirements. This problem presently under discussion with the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel is 
yet unresolved. 

A long lead time is required for change in the production of ROTC 
graduates. Since production of the ROTC input is now determined 
by active-duty requirements which vary from year to year, the number 
of graduates any given year can be greater or less than the number 
required for active duty. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I would like to emphasize that the items within the 
military personnel, Army appropriation are by and large dependent 
upon the strength of the Army and rates established by law and 
experience. This budget is formulated within the framework of the 
manpower authorizations, guidance and policy decisions made by 
higher authority. The amounts requested in the budget before you 
are, in my opinion, the minimum that will permit accomplishment of 
pes many assigned missions and fulfill mandatory commitments of the 
Army. 

Mr. Ritwey. Thank you, General. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Riney. At this point we will insert in the record the summary 
of direct obligations by activity for ‘Military personnel, Army”’ 
appearing on page 3 of the justification. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Military personnel, Army: Summary of direct obligations by activity 





Ac Fiscal year 1956 
tiv- Title Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal| -———-—_,-_______~ 
ny year 1954 year 1 President’s Revised esti- 
. budget mate 
_ 
1000 | Pay and allowances_._....-..-- $3, 631, 726, 968 | $3, 400, 627,729 | $2, 886, 596,000 | $2, 931, 950, 00 
1100 | Individual clothing..........._. 166, 723, 112 139, 471, 000 89, 204, 000 90, 220, 000 
RELL IES. 440, 890, 551 385, 573, 000 296, 626, 000 300, 132, 000 
1300 | Movements, permanent change 
ii dednchsapehnbdnn 262, 955, 061 225, 639, 000 182, 000, 000 190, 100, 000 
1400 | Other military personnel costs _. 13, 242, 483 4, 940, 200 5, 574, 000 5, 598, 000 
Total direct obligations...| 4, 515, 538,175 | 4, 156, 250,929 | 3, 460, 000, 000 3, 518, 000, 000 





Pay AND ALLOWANCES, TRAVEL, AND OrHeR Miitary PEersonne, 
Costs 


Mr. Ritey. General Sawyer, I believe you have a brief statement 
as Chief of Finance. 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. We will ask you to please give us your statement at 
this time. 

General Sawyer. The fiscal year 1956 estimates for ‘Military 
personnel, Army,’ total $3,518 million. I am presenting the require- 
ments for three of the activities under this heading—pay, permanent 
change of station travel, and other miscellaneous personnel items. 
The 1956 estimates for ‘‘Pay and allowances of military personnel” 
total $2,931,950,000; for ‘‘Movements, permanent change of station,” 
$190,100,000; and for ‘Other military personnel costs,’ $5,598,000. 

The requirements for these programs have been computed on the 
basis of entering fiscal year 1956 with 1,101,800 troops and ending 
it with 1,027,000 for an average pay strength of 1,090,200, composed 
of 118,500 officer personnel, 969,300 enlisted personnel, and 2,400 
cadets at the Military Academy. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


“Pay and allowances of military personnel’’ is set out in summary 
form on page 6 of the justifications. The fiscal year 1956 requirement 
is $2,931,950,000. 

The detailed estimates are based directly on the strength of the 
Army, its grade distribution, and deployment of forces contained in 
the approved fiscal year 1956 personnel plan. 


TRAVEL 


“Movements, permanent change of station” is shown in summary 
form on page 91 of the justifications. This activity provides for 
permanent change of station travel of both individuals and organized 
units, including amounts required to reimburse the Military Sea 
Transport Service for the transportation of individuals, organized 
units, dependents, and shipment of household goods to and from 
overseas. 

The fiscal year 1956 estimate totals $190,100,000. The estimate is4 
projection of current usage in relation to fiscal year 1956 troop 
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strength, deployment, and personnel policies. It is distributed 
roughly as follows: 


Percent 
Entry into the service_ I Si ee a ek See) a 6. 2 
Training and deploy ment, NRE ao tic Pat SNS i RS 42. 2 
To, from, and within ov ersea OE RE LEME SS ILE EE TE IED: Sm 48. 9 
Separation from the service. -_...........------ SSweWwaeNetas eu bwaws 3.7 


OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


This activity is shown in summary form on page 101, and provides 
for payment of interest on soldiers’ deposits, payment to beneficiaries 
of a gratuity upon the death of military personnel, and costs incident 
to the apprehension of deserters and those absent without leave. 

The fiscal year 1956 requirement totals $5,598,000. 

This concludes my remarks. Representatives of my office and 
Office, Chief of Transportation are here to answer any detailed 
questions you may have on the computation of the estimates. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritey. We will insert at this point in the record pages 6 through 
10 of the justifications, which show the obligations and detailed 
strength dete for the ac tivity “Pay and allowances of military per- 
sonnel.”’ 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Military personnel, Army: Direct obligations by project and subproject—1000 pay 
and allowances of military personnel 


! 


Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fis- | Actualasof | Estimate, fiscal 








air a | 
No. | Project | year 1954 | cal year 1955 | Dec. 31, 1954 | year 1956 
| | 
1010 | Pay and allowances of officers $861, 351,442 | $807,720,729 | $402, 175,000 $745, 805, 000 
1020 | Pay and allowances of enlisted 
| personnel eee MARES 2, 767, 123, 926 2, 589, 388, 000 1, 372, 365, 800 2, 182, 623, 000 
1030 | Pay and allowances of cade ts- 


3, 251, 600 3, 519, 000 1, 701, 200 3, 522, 000 


ie Total direct obligations_- 3, 631, 726, 968 3, 400, 627,729 |! 1, 776, 242, 000 | 2 2,931, 950, 000 


‘Includes reimbursable oblie: ations. E : 
? Increase of $45,354,000 over President’s budget due to authorized increased end strength of 25,000. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT FOR THE BUDGET ACTIVITY 


This activity prevides for pay and allowances authorized by law to be paid 
to uniformed members of the Army serving on active duty. 

The detailed estimates are based directly on the strength, composition, and 
deployment of forces contained in the approved fiscal year 1956 personnel plan. 
Detailed strength data used in the fiscal year 1956 computation are set out in the 
following schedules: 


59703—55——-15 
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Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities (included in total direct 








obligations) 

| 

| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

1954 1955 OP. Ho eee 

Ds dcieincebpeticatnnnenis sepsis thle leah onion eels $10, 051, 683 | $9, 335, 865 99,305,805 | $7,816, $7, 816, 10 

Department of the Air Force 1, 208, 243 | 1, 209, 345 i, 209, 0 
EE 8 Se I ss chitin cvsdmrionecsestandbenes 1, 372, 704 | 1, 262, 230 1, 586, 300 
SCARWAF trainees----..........--. eae 7, 260, 432 6, 691, 680 4, 847, 860 
Atomic Energy Commission...........---- 54, 480 63, 100 | 63, 100 
IE Br iinn:5 tice » snc ba nnnienindreniietn am scaienien 106, 384 60, 000 | 60, 000 
SG ae ER aos pa ntioadstinnsascoutiandalinwelscede 42, 012 42, 010 “ 010 
Foreign-claims settlement..................--------.- abn pet | 7, 428 7, 500 BP pnt En 7, 500 


Exurpit A.—Strength, Gains, and losses, by identity, fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 





























Female : 
Male and : Warrant Enlisted Cadets, , 
Wac officers — officers | personnel | USMA Total 
cers 

(a) Actual fiscal year 1954: 
Beginning. -.......---- 126, 512 5, 295 13, 262 1, 386, 500 1,682 | 1,583, 251 
als Sisinits ahs ialel 21,910 536 405 493, 369 737 516, 957 
| SR ees 37, 226 1, 074 1, 944 605, 066 832 646, 142 
ich tanta 111, 196 4, 757 11, 723 1, 274, 803 1, 587 1, 404, 066 
AVR. woes 2.5. 119, 249 5, 042 12, 373 1, 337, 313 2, 228 1,47 6, 205 

(0) Estimate fiscal year 1955: i 4 

Beginning--...-.....--- 111, 200 4, 800 11, 700 1, 274, 800 1, 600 1, 404, 10 
(c) Estimate fiscal year 1956: be a. 
Beginning---_.._---- 105, 500 4, 200 10, 500 979, 800 1, 800 1, 101, 800 
EE pth tet aitnr cat 11, 500 600 600 367, 400 700 380, 800 
I did 6 ss inch een 18, 000 900 600 435, 600 500 455, 600 
este nuktewaeee 99, 000 3, 900 10, 500 911, 600 2, 000 1, 027, 000 
Average...-..-.--- 103, 900 4, 100 10,500 | 969, 300 2, 400 | 1, 090, 200 


Note.—All figures shown above are net of personnel detailed to duty with other agencies on a reimburs- 
able basis or paid from other funds. 

Fiscal years 1955 and 1955 figures exclude 65 and 50 officers respectively, called to AD for 90 days for prep- 
aration of MOS in1subjoct sche lules to support the all component Army training program. 

Fiscal year 1956 figures exclude: 1,000 officers and 750 enlisted personnel (290 man-years), to be recalled to 
active duty for a period of 60 days to ‘act as trainers, umpires, etc., in connection with Operation Sage Brush. 
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Exuisit B.—Military personnel, fiscal year 1956, grade structure, beginning, end, 
and man-year strengths by identity; 


Man-years 





























| June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1955 fiscal year 
| } 1956 
“ommissioned officers: 
GeneeRh, Ste otk ole Abd PR Blin cbse ncdbeedibawdet 3 | 3 | 3 
Generel, Geb aschdetcrdesticedducddanknwdd feos’ ; 9 | 9 y 
General, 3-star--....---- ae al ieee iad ale vaca Wet eects A 27 27 27 
General, 2-Star-.--.----- Lok pine eee shes 7 170 170 170 
GetietGh, Sara 6 nab celine sdk i ots dnd~ ey ‘ 290 288 | 288 
COM Acc cet oro ah enterwnsiebens eS es oaee 4, 852 5, 026 | 5, 022 
Lieutenant colonel __-----_------- eat ; 12, 800 12, 386 | 12, 405 
Mal0? . occucridmawnss dilssy sbeubshosecesd athatdete 17, 727 17, 217 | 17, 300 
c ay 469-4. reuas epson ; ; ; 29, 800 28, 500 | 28, 720° 
t lieutenant. .-.-..--..-.---- cna dkeee bh : 16, 808 19, 645 | 19, 265 
od lieutenant... .----- nia Sabb wcerer citetalonia setanione mach 27, 214 19, 629 | 24, 791 
Sri GRE ce atte a od et on nce kak ee 109, 700 i02, 900 108, 000 
Varrant officers: a ane 
Chief warrant officer, W-4__.-..------- Scho tiiUpacsctaned 650 650 | 650 
Chief warrant officer, W-3- Lilvacenid Saks <bbaet ; 1, 700 1, 700 | 1, 700 
Warrant officer junior RTT oe rk el 7, 000 7, 000 7, 000 
Warrant officer junior grade, W-1_._-_------- Fikneese tow 1, 150 1, 150 1, 150 
CUR Aaa cc kinrcid ercdixdoscxnsceet 10, 500 10, 500 | 10, 500 
Totel Gi Sis i haa iid owen nn dnses 120, 200 | 1B, 400 118, 500 
Enlisted personnel: 
RE Ge BT oie dio avn cstedsanncasnavesdeseseces | 48, 000 | 47, 000 47, 800 
Sepmendihs Se ey SPR sac dnc ds een cewsiewcwsccueuessccnus 82, 000 82, 000 82, 000 
Sergeant, B@utdisi ccs ddlacses dhe dibi teint ditwaias wien in 115, 000 113, 000 118, 400 
OM OOUEE Mia da csseatecseccasteecesnen eweemna sen 190, 000 | 184, 000 196, 500 
PrIVOGE, TUE, BOG ne cccesanccecces mae selvesepeaeae 250, 000 | 220, 000 239, 600 
Priveht, Bettie caneanencs sabe dbsonde dns avian j 203, 000 | 173, 000 190, 600 
Private, E-1.......- SE ica irat a RG thm Selig lee Hmnewins 91, 800 | 92, 600 94, 400 
tek ee Dai. sinacbas thetecscnsndcemnchonane 979, 800 911, 600 | 969, 300 
Tt ann agen nnn nenecernccoceneeeceeceeeo | 1,100,000 | 1,025,000 | _1, 087, 800 
adets, U. Bi Seen MAM dake nts Jckcn sewed ecinis 1, 800 | 2, 000 2, 400 
Gees Chiniitnsahtcccnde<teinteancessaceas 1,101,800 | 1,027, 000 1, 090, 200 
| 





MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Also at this point we will insert page 91 of the justifications relating 
0 the activity, “Permanent change of station.’ 


Military personnel, Army: Direct obligations by project and subproject—1300 move- 
ments, permanent change of station 








| : | , | 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
No. | Project fiscal year | fiscal year po as of | fiscal year 
‘ 
11 | Permanent change of stations move- re | 
ment of individuals ___. .----| $153, 576, 813 | $134, 748,000 | $78, 424,000 | $109, 100, 000 
1321 | Permanent change of stations move- | 
/ ment of organized units__.__-_.------- 11, 347, 000 6, 400, 000 3, 080, 000 8, 000, 000 
1331 Permanent. change of stations move- 
ments (MSTS) individuals‘and units_| 98, 031, 248 | 84, 491, 000 Zz 47, 546, 6, 750 73, 000, __73, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations .......... | 262, 955, 061 | 225, 639, 000 | 1 129, 050, 750 | # 190, 100, 000 





Unctudes *s reim»ursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations. 
"Increase of $8,100,000 over President’s budget due to authorized increased end strength of 25,000. 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT FOR THE BUDGET ACTIVITY AN 
This activity consists of permanent change of station travel for an average 
troop strength of 118,500 officer personnel, 969,300 enlisted personnel, and 2,4()) 
cadets at the Military Academy. It provides for individual and unit mov ements, 
ere pigs ese of de pendents, household goods, and organizational imped. MB Sa 
menta 
The fiscal year 1956 travel estimate is based on a projection of fiscal year 1954 o 
usage applied to fiscal year 1956 requirements by category of travel. dle 
$5 
OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 
At this point we will also include obligational data covering the f,,. 
other activity included in General Sawyer’s statement. al 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) | 
Military personnel, Army: Direct otligations by project and subproject—1400 othe fm *? 
personnel costs ha 
— ah ieee —— —— ” | — . — se re a ee . 
Num- | Actual, | Estimate, | Actual as Estimate, ( 
hor Project and subproject | fiscal year | fiscal year | of Dec. | fiscal year 4 
| 1954 | 1985 | 31,1954 | 1956 $1. 
— — —e hein We 
1411 | Apprehension of deserters, absentees, and | ‘pe de] 
escaped military prisoners -- ie $1, 725,483 | $781, 200 $780, 000 | $750, 00 | 
1421 | Interest on soldiers’ deposits_- eg ea | 1,310,000 | 1, 620, 000 | 815, 000 | — 1, 600, OW 
1431 | Death gratuities. -__--- ——t | 10, 207,000 | 2, 539, 000 899,000 | 2, 193, 0 rat 
1441 | Mortgage insurance - - ; ; 0 0 | 0} = 1,055, 00 
| Total direct obligations--___--~--- 13, 242,483 | 4, 940, 200 | | 2,494,000 | 25, 508, 
1 Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations. 
2 Increase of $24,000 over President’s budget due to authorized increased end strength of $25,000. 
SUMMARY STATEMENT FOR THE BUDGET ACTIVITY loa 
This activity provides for payment of interest on soldiers’ deposits, deat) ji t0 | 
gratuities to beneficiaries of military personnel, mortgage insurance for service- ] 
men, and for apprehension of military deserters, absentees, and escaped military 5) 
prisoners. ( 
xcept for project 1441 which is a new activity, lower fiscal year 1955 requir- 
ments result from a smaller troop strength. ( 
( 
FAMLIY HOUSING FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL ( 
bri 
Mr. Rintey. General Young, on page 8 of your statement you re \ 
ferred to the necessity, in providing for a modern army, of taking car ( 
of those soldiers who have fs milies. \ 
General Youna. Yes, sir. ( 
Mr. Riney. If I gather the correct impression from your statemen\ i, 
the biggest problem in connection with that is the family housing... 
Is that right? 
s on i ' anc 
General Youna. That is correct; yes, sir. tho 
Mr. Ritey. Where you have adequate family housing at the variowy 
stations at which the men are required to serve, you do not have the a 
reenlistment problem and the a. w. o. I. problem that you have ( 
other stations; is that right? ach 
General Youn. That is correct, sir. That is particularly tric, 
overseas. For example, in Europe the reenlistment rate and aq \ 
disciplinary matters are better than, for example, in Japan where the ¢ 
family housing is available in much smaller numbers. tha 
Mr. Ritey. So we do have a concrete example of this comparisolj  \ 
between the separated families and those who live on the stati0l opp 


where they are assigned? 
General Youna ¥ es, sir. 
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AMOUNT BUDGETED FOR APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS, INTEREST ON 


- SOLDIERS’ DEPOSITS, AND DEATH GRATUITIES 
ge 


AO . 
oom Mr. Ritey. I do not know how much of this money that General 


edi. fm Sawyer said was required for interest on soldiers’ deposits and pay- 
ments to beneficiaries and costs incident to the apprehension of 
deserters and a. w. o. |.’s is due to the family housing situation, but 
$5.5 million is still a lot of money in my book. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritsy. Does most of that money go to take care of disciplinary 
the MM action or is most of that for payments to beneficiaries and interest on 
soldiers’ deposits? 

General SawyzeR. That is on page 101 of the budget book. For 
apprehension of deserters, absentees and escaped military prisoners we 
have a sum of $750,000. 
| Mr. Ritey. Three-quarters of a million dollars. 
ate, General Sawyer. Yes, sir. The interest on soldiers’ deposits is 
‘" 9s1.6 million. That is due to the turnover of men we have going out. 
__§@ We have to give them their deposits and give them interest on their 

deposits when they are discharged. 
yi" Death gratuities is $2,193,000. That is based on the normal death 
8,0 MZ rates we expect during the coming year. 


55, O00 


L954 


othe r 


38, 000 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE UNDER HOME LOAN PROGRAM FOR 
SERVICEMEN 


We have a new item, which is the mortgage insurance for the home 
loan program they have now for men in the service, and that amounts 
eat fam to $1,055,000. 


vie-M™ Mr. Ritpy. That is where you handle the deductions for payments 
ta Mon their homes? 
vive «~General Sawyzr. We have to pay the interest to the FHA. 


General Youna. We pay one-half of 1 percent. 

General Sawyer. It is really the premium, I think. 

General Youna. If a soldier is paying 5 percent on a loan, this 
brings it to 4% percent he would have to pay. 

Mr. Ritzy. It amounts to a service charge and the Army pays that? 

General Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Ritzy. The soldier does not have to pay that? 

General Sawysr. No, sir. That is in the legislation. 

General Youna. It is an effort to put the soldiers on active duty 
somewhat in the same category as those who have gone out of service 
and aid them in the purchase of a home the way the GI bill does for 
those out of service. 

Mr. Mruuer. Now these benefits are about the same if they stay in 
as if they get out? 

General Younc. Yes. Previously all of these benefits could be 
achieved only after they got out. This was one of the actions of 
Congress which I have stated has had some effect on reenlistments. 

Mr. Riney. Is this the first year? 

General Sawyer. Yes, and this is an estimated sum. We figure 
that is about what it will be. 

Mr. Riney. Are a great many men now taking advantage of this 
opportunity to buy homes? 
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General Sawyzr. We can give you the figures on that. 

Colonel AsHwortu. As of the 16th of February the Finance 
Center, United States Army had received 34 certificates of eligibility: 
31 were approved and 3 rejected; 26 were officers and 5 were enlisted 
men. The average mortgage is $14,000 and the average insurance 
premium is $70. 

Mr. Forp. That insurance premium of $70 is for a year for each 
applicant? 

Colonel Ashwortu. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. General Sawyer, could we have an explanation of the 
mortgage insurance premium? 

General Sawyer. I will supply it for the record, Mr. Ford. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


MortTGAGE INSURANCE 


Payment of mortgage insurance premium for servicemen eligible to purches 
homes under FHA insured loans is provided for in section 222 (¢c) of the National 
Housing Act as amended by Public Law 560, 83d Corgress, approved August 2, 
1954. 

- The provisions of this law pertaining to payment of mortgage insurance pre. 
miums states: 

“Premiums fixed by the Commissioner under section 203 with respect to, or 

payable during, the period of ownership by a serviceman of the property involved 
shall not be payable by the mortgagce but shall be paid not less frequently than 
once each year, upon request of the Commissioner to the Secretary of Defense or 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as the case may be, from the respective appropria- 
tions available for pay and all»wances of persons eligible for mortgage insurance 
under this section.” 
+ The rate for insurance premium is one-half of 1 percent of the unps.id balance 
of the mortgage, as established by FHA regulations in accordance with section 
202c of the act. This rate is the same as thet applied for FHA loans of similar 
nature made to individuals not eligible under provisions of this act. 

Section 222 does not authorize refunds of mortgage insurance premiums in the 
event the insurance fund has excess funds beyond necessary requirements. 


Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


“OPERATION GYROSCOPE” FOR ROTATION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritey. General Young, on page 9 I am very much interested 
in your description of the so-called Operation Gyroscope. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. You indicate to us that this has increased the morale 
of the men? 

General Youna. Greatly, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. By keeping friends together, and things of that sort? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. If a man saw he was a misfit, I imagine he could apply 
for transfer to another unit and consideration would be given to it? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rixey. How is this period of service overseas determined to be 
33 months? Is that an average of 33 months? 

General Youna. It is exactly 33 months, sir. The period of service 
for the unit overseas is based on the amount of service, the amount of 
overseas service, that we may expect from an inductee. 

We estimate that we can get about 17 months of service, from the 
inductee overseas and travel to and from. 


—_._— — 
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First off, the unit will take over with it a group of inductees of 
somewhere from 35 percent to maybe 60 percent. We are not sure 
how many yet. 

At the end of that 17 months’ period we will have trained, and will 
then ship over as a package, a second group of inductees, already 
re and ready to fit into the various jobs that the first group has 
just left. 

' The second package of inductees we have sent over and who have 
joined the unit them will come back with the division when it comes 

ack home for station; so multiplying it, the 2 terms of service, 17 
months, we have come to 33 months overseas station and about 1 
month for overseas shipment and return. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, you have two groups of inductees that 
join a unit abroad? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ririey. The professional personnel stays overseas 33 months, 
but you have 2 training units of inductees to integrate with them 
during that period? 

General Youne. Exactly; yes, sir. We have great hopes that as 
time goes on and the popularity of this builds up that the percentage 
of inductees will grow smaller and smaller and the percentage of 
Regular Army soldiers will grow larger. 


BUDGET FOR NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN NOT YET FORMULATED 


Mr. Ritey. There is nothing in this budget to support the Active 
Army Reserve personnel that is proposed before Congress. 

General Youna. Nothing; no, sir. The normal trainers with the 
civilian components who are there at the present time are all that 
are provided in this budget. There is nothing else in the budget 
before you. However, if the national reserve plan is implemented, 
the required additional active Army strength and dollar authorization 
will have to be provided. 


OPERATION OF ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. I am very much interested in your comments on the 
ROTC program. It will be quite a problem for you to absorb the 
officers coming out of the ROTC program with this decreased Army. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. My experience with these boys has been that they want 
to get their service behind them. As a matter of fact, many a one 
has told me ‘I can’t even get a job during this 12-month waiting period. 
Nobody will take me when they know I have this military service 
hanging over me.”’ 

General Youna. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. Of course, if you want to make the Army a career you 
want to get into the Army as soon as possible and begin to establish 
yourself, 

General Youna. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. So you have quite a problem on your hands on that? 

General Youna. Yes, sir, it is a considerable problem. We are 
working hard on that and coordinating it with the Secretary of De- 
fense’s Office. 
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Mr. Rixey. Is there any indication that you might decrease the 
ROTC program as a result of this? 

General Youne. Mr. Chairman, as you well know, the ROTC pro- 
gram is geared primarily, and it was started initially, to provide 
Reserve officers for our Reserve components and not specifically for 
the active Army. 

It is true that many of the ROTC graduates did come into the 
active Army and were given Regular Army commissions; in fact 
approximately half of our annual Regular Army officer accessions for 
the Army promotion list are obtained from among graduates of the 
ROTC. 

Nevertheless, the ROTC program has traditionally been the source 
for Reserve officers, and if we were to reduce it to a size, to an output, 
which would fit our Regular Army or our active Army requirements 
it would thus be so reduced that it would be inadequate to supply 
the young blood, the new blood, in the Reserve forces. That is our 
dilemma. 

Mr. Ritey. Under this new program which is being presented to 
Congress, is provision made to absorb those young officers in either 
the active Ar my or in the Active Reserve? Do you know? 

yeneral YounaG. I do not believe it is included in the bill as presently 
written. However, it seems to me only natural that it would follow, 
if Congress should approve this Reserve program, that where many 
young men are permitted to take only 6 months of training and then 
go to a Reserve unit, we then could permit the ROTC graduates to 
take, let us say 4 to 6 months of schooling or other training, and then 
be assigned to Reserve units, or join National Guard units, as the 
case may be. 

Mr. Miuier. You could do that right now if you wanted to? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. So don’t put it all on Congress. 

General Younc. Iam not, sir. The dilemma is this, Mr. Miller and 
Mr. Chairman: Many of these young men have been deferred from the 
draft. 

Mr. Mituer. We have been all through that. It always struck me 
as the most absurd line of reasoning, but you need not justify it. | 
have heard it over and over and over. 

But I do know this, and then I will stop—I hope you will not cut 
down the flow of ROTC graduates, because if we have an all-out 
emergency some day you will wish very much you had them. 

General Youne. Sir, I thoroughly agree with you. 

Mr. Riney. I will agree with the gentleman from Maryland on that 
one, too. I would dislike very much to see this Reserve program cut 
down. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Do I understand that the Army has the authority at the 
present time to cut down the active service of these ROTC officers if 
they find it necessary, and then assign them to Active Reserve units? 

General Younc. The Army does not have that authority, sir. The 
Department of Defense has ‘that authority but they have not given 
it to us. 

Mr. Ritry. But they can delegate it to you? 

General Youna. They could. 

Mr. Riney. If that should become the policy? 
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General Youna. Yes, sir. They could if they wished. 
Mr. Ritey. Thank you, General. 
Mr. Flood? 


NEW INSIGNIA FOR NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Mr. Foon. I was wondering, to begin with, in looking at this new 
insignia for noncommissioned officers, why you have gone from two 
stripes on NCO chevrons for corporal E-4 to NCO chevrons for ser- 
gant E-5. What happened to the buck sergeants three chevrons? 
Who though this one up? 

General Youn. Mr. Flood, I think that took place 3 or 4 years 
ago, or 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Fuoop. That doesn’t make it any better. I am delighted to 
see the return of some dignity and some sense of command to the 
noncommissioned officers who, with all due respect to your two stars, 
are very important men—— 

General Youna. Yes, sir; I was one. 

Mr. Fitoop. And you w ould know? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitoop. Have there been any comments, any discussions, 
about the elimination of the 3 stripes in the last 2, 3, or 4 years? 

General Youna. When they first came out there was considerable 
criticism of it. It has now subsided and in the past 2 or 3 years I 
have heard none. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course that is what always happens in the Army, 
unfortunately. I would still, for whatever it is worth, like to see that 
revised so that you have the traditional corporal with 2, the buck 
sergeant with 3, then your sergeant first-class with a hook, and the 
master sergeant with 11, if you want to give him 11. 

But up to that master sergeant it should be corrected. The idea is 
sound, but I don’t think you have improved on the thing and I think 
you have detracted from the traditional import of this whole thing. 


ADEQUACY OF 1956 BUDGET 


In the statement of General Young, the last page of your statement, 
General, the last sentence—I take it for granted you do not mean all 
of that. I guess you are just putting the curtain down on a very good 
performance. 

I quote: 

The amounts requested in the budget before you are in my opinion the minimum 
that will permit accomplishment of the many assigned missions and fulfill the 
mandatory commitments of the Army. 

Do you mean that, sir? Is that your opinion? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, I disagree with you. I don’t think that if you 
are talking about the 1956 budget, to expire July 1, 1956, I do not 
think that with the increased commitments that have been placed 
upon the armed services, and you are part of the Army, that you can 
fulfill your mandatory commitments with all that you state here. 

I direct your attention to page 2 of your statement. There you 
say that certain changes had to be made. 
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As a matter of fact, you men in the particular shop you are in, and 
this whole budget operation of the Army, have been doing sort of a 
budgetary mambo down there for the last year or so; have you not? 
You got one set of figures one time. Then you went to work and you 
ground out this budget and you were about three-quarters finished, 
and then you got another set of figures. 

You went back to work again, you had a deadline to meet with 
this committee, and you just about made it, if youdid. Is that right? 

General Younae. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I am speaking now of the Army. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So somebody finally made up their minds and here we 
are with your figures. Is that right? 

General Youne. That is right. 

Mr. Fuioop. In view of that experience, and I imagine you must 
have had a trying time, you Army budget people, you still say that 
in your opinion that last sentence is all right? 

General Youna. I would say in my opinion this is the minimum. 
Perhaps you would like me to underline the word “minimum.”’ 

Mr. Fioop. No. You are the witness. You say anything you 
want. 

General Younea. It is the minimum to permit accomplishment of 
the assigned missions and mandatory commitments within the frame- 
work of authorized strength budget guidance and policy decisions. 

Mr. Fioop. This is still the minimum that will permit you. There 
are two things there now—it is not just the minimum. That you 
apparently can’t do much about unless this committee and this Con- 
gress in its constitutional wisdom disagrees with you even further? 

General Youne. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. During this period of time that you had the first, 
second, and third change of figures, and this is the final one, this is 
now March of 1955, some months after even the final development of 
these figures. The mandatory commitments that have been imposed 
upon the Army have materially changed even since this last set of 
figures, isn’t that true, with particular reference to the Far East? 
The answer is obviously “‘Yes’’, or don’t you agree with that? 

General Youna. The mandatory commitments 

Mr. Fioop. Mandatory commitments that will be required of 
the Army now are different from what they were when you finally 
closed your budget books and decided to come up with these figures. 
That situation has changed materially? 

General Youna. The situation has changed materially. 

Mr. Fioop. The physical situation, vis-a-vis the Army situation, 
has been materially changed. Is your answer ‘‘Yes’’? 

General Younc. The answer is that the situation has definitely 
changed. 

Mr. Fioop. For whatever it is worth it has changed? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuioop. Then I direct your attention to your last sentence 
again, and it can’t possibly be true, can it? Or do you still think it 1s 
true? 

General Youna. I still think it is true, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And you say this: Despite the fact that your answer to 
my second from the last question was “Yes,” you still think that within 
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the confines of this budget, and the minimum requirements you have 
outlined, that you can still fulfill these extended and increased commit- 
ments with what you have here? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. I would like to say that although the 
situation has changed, so far as I know, and I would not necessarily 
be informed, the Army has been given no specific direct commitments 
for additional troops. 

Mr. FLoop. You are begging the question. Thereby hangs the tale. 
My question is that the budget before us is the result, from your own 
statement, of a reduction in force of, in round numbers, 75,000 from 
the last budget? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. And even more shocking, with your total force at the 
end of fiscal period 1956, July 1 of 1956, 1,025,000 men for the Army, 
that as a matter of fact has been reduced in 2 fiscal periods by four- 
hundred-and-thirty-some thousand? 

General Younea. Yes, sir; approximately. 

Mr. Ftoop. And if you take four-hundred-and-thirty-some thou- 
sand, with direct reference to 1,025,000, that is almost half of the 
total force you will have at the end of this coming fiscal period, is it not? 

General Youne. Approximately, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And that happened to you in 2 years? 

General Youne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. I suppose you would indicate, as far as you know, or 
so far as your position permits you to be aware, and I want to qualify 
this for you in every way I can, whether you subscribe to the theory 
that during that period of time the political situation with reference 
to our armed services, commitments and that part of it which is related 
to the Army, has deteriorated? 

General Youne. The political situation where? 

Mr. FLoop. Worldwide with reference to the function of the Army, 
and you state what the function of the Army is? 

General Youne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Now keeping in mind what you state, what you state 
the dedicated purpose and object of the Army is, with reference to that, 
with second reference to the cut of 430,000 men in 2 years, with final 
reference to the cut of 75,000 for this year, I say, in view of all those 
things, is it not true in your opinion, from your knowledge, that the 
situation against which the Army must act has deteriorated, keeping 
in mind its purpose, its military purpose? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Of course it has. 

_ Now I come back to your last sentence again, which intrigues me 
in view of all of those questions and all of those answers. Do you 
persist, General, that the minimum that you now have will permit you 
to fulfill the mandatory commitments of the Army as they can and 
should be best fulfilled by the Army of the United States? © 

General Youna. Well, I would say, sir; that it is certainly the 
minimum that should be provided, and there should be no further 

Mr. Froop. I agree. There are two thoughts in that sentenee—the 
minimum that should be provided to fulfill the mandatory commit- 
ments. Do you still agree to both of those statements? 

General Youna. It is certainly the minimum. 
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Mr. FLoop. Unless this committee and the Congress changed it, 
yes, but they are inseparable—the minimum to fulfill the mandatory 
require ments. 

General Youna. Well, all I can do, sir, is to refer you to General 
Ridgway’s testimony. 

Mr. Froop. I have in mind General Ridgway’s testimony. 

General Younc. In which he has said that onmadnbs to a degree 
he believes that risks are being incurred. I believe that is the way 
it was stated. | 

Mr. Fioop. I will settle to that. To a degree which General 
Ridgway now says is the difference between 1,025,000 men and as of 
yesterday 1,444,000 men? 

General Youna. I assume, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The same general? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. That is even quite a difference from the last two fiscal 
periods, is it not, in men? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The same general, same Army, same world. Right? 

General Youna. That is right. 


CURRENT PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF THE ARMY 


Mr. FLoop. You have presented a very good statement, and of 
course it is a very interesting and commendable affirmative presenta- 
tion of the case. 

Now, you, with your ability and experience, could not have pre- 
sented this affirmative statement were you not aware of the negative 
side. What is the matter with the Army, your section of it? — 
is the matter with your De ‘partment? ? What is the trouble with 
Where are all the bad things? These are all the good things. 

Restricting yourself e ntirely now to your shop, what should be done 
with it? What would you like to have done? What is wrong with 
it? There are 15 or 20 subheadings in your statement. You take 
your statement and take it page by page and tell me where you would 
like changes made and what is wrong with it? This is the good side 
of the story. 

There must be a lot of gimmicks in this that you don’t like. | 
would like to know what they are. 

General Younc. What are the things we would like to have changed 
which would make a better Army? 

Mr. Fioop. In your shop only, yes. 

General Youna. Many of them are in my shop. 

Mr. Fioop. I gather that is true. Well, sir? 

General Youna. That would be a lengthy statement, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. So is this one. 

General Youne. Yes, sir. I haven’t got it prepared yet 

Mr. FLoop. When you get it prepared put it in at this point. 

General Youna. I can get it prepared; yes, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. When you are sitting around talking to the boys some 
night and you are off the record and nobody is peeking over your 
shoulder, I want to know what you are thinking about, what we cal 
do. You are quite an officer and I know you know a lot about it. 
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General Youna. There are many things we are working on at the 
present time, and many of them we are presenting to Congress and 
others we are attempting to accomplish within our present authority. 
] would commend to you a pay raise. 

Mr. Fioop. That nobody would debate. That is important when 
we get to the reenlistment shop. 

General Youne. We were just saying that the reenlistment bonus 
actually has paid. I was thinking actually of the pay raise. 

Mr. FLoop. Let us not take up all of this time to debate all of that, 
but I know somebody like you has a lot of good ideas, and nobody 
up here gives you a chance to state them. 

All you come in here and do is give us this business, which is your 
duty as the affirmative statement before the Subcommittee of Ap- 
propriations of the Armed Services. 

When you go before the legislative committee you are even more 
restricted in spite of the fact it is public. 

I want you to have access to that record and state for the public 
record as far as discretion, I hasten to add, and your welfare will 
permit, the answer to what I want. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Following is a summary of the principal current personnel problems faeing the 
\rmy which have a bearing on the attractiveness of military service as a career, 
in addition to those already covered in my previous statement before this 
‘ommittee. 

Dependent medical care 

There is now before the Congress a bill to provide a’e-uate medical care for 
the dependents of military personnel on a uniform basis for all services and under 
all conditions. 

Military pay increase 

The House Armed Services Committee is now considering a bill which would 
provide inereased incentive for career military service. 
Survivor benefits 

There is need for comprehensive legislation to revise and equalize the laws 
governing benefits to survivors of deceased military personnel. The military 
services, the Department of Defense, and the Congress have given extensive 
study to the problem. 

Pay raise for cadets and midshipmen 

The House Armed Services Committee has under consideration a measure to 
provide an increase in pay for the cadets and midshipment at the military 
academies, to compensate for increased costs over recent years. 

Regular Army officer augmentation 

The Department of the Army has submitted to the Congress a legislative pro- 
posal whieh would broaden the existing authority for procurement of Regular 
officers. This legislation is needed in order that the Army may grant Regular 
commissions to a number of well-qualified Reserve officers in the 5 to 10 years 
of service bracket and thereby correct an imbalance in the Regular officer struc- 
ture. The legislation would enable the Army to offer greater career opportunity 
for qualified Reserve officers who have served on active duty over an extended 
period. 

WAAC service credit 

The Department of the Army has submitted to the Congress a proposal to 
grant to members of the Women’s Army Corps credit for service in the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps. This would give to substantial numbers of the women 
serving in the Regular and Reserve elements of the Army proper recognition for 
‘ervice which must be regarded as having been essentially military in nature. 
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Scholarships for medical officers and nurses 

In the Department of Defense legislative program submitted to the Congress 
are two proposals designed to alleviate the difficulties experienced in obtaining 
medical officers and nurses to meet the needs of the Regular Army. These 
proposals would provide Governmeut subsidy for medical edueation at aceredited 
schools in return for which the recipient would agree to serve specified periods of 
military service. 
Income-tax exemption for retired personnel . 
_ The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 contains a tax-exemption feature concern- 
ing retirement. income which discriminates against retired military personnel, 
In the Department of Defense legislative program is a bill which would eliminate 
this discriminatory feature. 


Disciplinary authority 

There is a need for strengthening the authority of «military commanders to 
maintain discipline. Among other features of a legislative proposal under con- 
sideration by the Department of Defense is a provision to give greater authority 
to commanding officers for the imposition of nonjudicial punishment. 


Dependent housing 
There is a definite need for more family housing both in the United States 


and overseas. The problem is being studied by the Department of Defense 
with the aid of the military services. 


Reserve officers on active duty 

Large numbers of Reserve officers have been required to meet the active-duty 
needs of the Regular Army for a number of years. Consequently many Reserve 
officers now on active duty have sufficient active-duty time to develop @ military 
earreer outlood and a degree of entitlement to career security. At the same 
time the necessity for maintenance of a vitalized active officer corps with maximum 
mobilization potential coupled with reductions in the size of the active Army 
necessitate release from’active duty of some officers with lengthy service. Re- 
lease of these officers is accomplished in accordance with a definite program de- 
signed to provide maximum consideration of the individual consistent with the 
interests of the Military Establishment. However, it is recognized that hardships 
result, particularly in the case of released overage officers who do not qualify 
in length of service for retirement. The problem is under study in several re- 
spects. At the present time serious consideration is being given within the 
Defense Department to a proposal which would provide severance pay as a meas- 


ure of relief for those whose active duty is terminated after an extended period 
of service. 
Prestige of first sergeants and sergeants major 

The Department of the Army has under study ways and means of increasing 
the prestige of these key noncommissioned officers in keeping with the greater 
responsibility which they carry, over other NCO’s of their grade. 
Dependent schooling 


Within the Department of Defense consideration is being given to the desira- 
bility of action to obtain permanent legal authority for the provision of adequate 
education of dependents of military personnel. 


ENLISTMENTS AND REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Fioop. When you are examining that part of your statement 
which has to do with the importance of pay raises as an inducement to 
reenlistments, I want you to examine, if you never have, very care- 
fully the fact that there are some of us who believe there is much more 
to your problem of reenlistments than the mere offering of what has 
been called ‘the Queen’s shilling’? as an inducement to reenlist 
There may be some basic and much more fundamental problem in- 
volved, not just with the Army but with the attitude of the American 
public toward the Army and the dignity of military service. 
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Some of us are thinking there is something the matter some place. 
We are getting so close to the forest we are missing a lot of trees 
perhaps. I don’t know. 

I have seen something here on page 7 of your statement. I think 

you already touched on it. 
’ In reply to Mr. Riley’s questions, and those of my colleagues, about 
reenlistment, you were very enthusiastic to point out percentages. 
You were waiting to make this statement about the breathtaking 
growth of your reenlistment all of a sudden. You indicated you were 
willing to have us pat you on the back about what a great little boy 
you were, 

Mr. Riley very properly said ‘“‘What are some of the things that did 
that?” 

Of course one thing you said very frankly was this business that by 
February 15 these advantages would be continued for men who reen- 
list. 

But I want the record to show that those things will have nothing 
to do with reenlistments from now on. 

Mr. Forp. You don’t mean-reenlistments as of February 1. You 
mean enlistments. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, enlistments. That great inducement for enlist- 
ment, that influx of enlistments, was a very limited thing targeted 
at a date on a calendar, wasn’t it? 

General Younc. That is right. 

Mr. FLtoop. And it will not recur? 

General Younc. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. So you are not suggesting to us that you look forward 
to maintaining this extraordinary upping in percentages of enlistments 
again for those reasons? 

General Youna. It is very possible that our enlistments will suffer, 
but our reenlistments, those who remain— 

Mr. Fioop. Let us talk about enlistments. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Not only it is very possible that it will suffer, but talk- 
ing about the reasons you gave for that increase, as a matter of fact 
they will suffer since the reasons no longer will exist. 

General Younca. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. So the answer is that, is it not? 

General Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t want you sailing under false colors. I don’t 
suggest you were trying to but in case some layman reading that 
record might think so, that great percentage of increased enlistments 
as of the date you mentioned was a statutory accident. Isn’t that 
right? 

General Youna. I think we should get clear on the difference in 
the enlistment, original enlistment which gives to that enlistee when 
he departs from the service these benefits which were terminated on 
February 1. 
| Mr. Fioop. That is the point Mr. Ford just made. I want you to 
a0 1t. 

General Youna. And the reenlistments which were the figures I 
gave you before my testimony and which I gave in percentages of 
those who are qualified for reenlistment. 
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Mr. Fioop. Allright. 

General Youna. They have been in the service and they have been 
reenlisted in order to remain. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand that. I just hope the public understands 
it. I don’t want you taking credit for the wrong thing. Take all the 
credit you are entitled to for the right thing. You get little enough. 
At the same time let us not spread it around. I got the wrong im- 
pression there. 


RATIO OF COMBAT TO NONCOMBAT TROOPS 


1 think General Sawyer stated the ratio and the reasons for the 
increase in the ratio of S.O.S. troops to a combat soldier. 

General Youna. I gave that, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I missed the number. I want to know at this point, 
as of July 1, 1956, what is the ratio—3 to 1, 2 to 1, 10 to 1, what will it 
be if you can say, and you should be able to say precisely by fractions, 
what will be the percentage of the supply to the man with the rifle, 
and that is the classical figure of speech, in July 1, 1956, in our Army. 

General Youna. Our percentage of operating forces within our over- 
all authorized troop strength should be 72 percent by the end of fiscal 
1956. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that, but what I want to know is this: In the 
parlance of these military discussions it reduces itself further. Will 
it be 2% to 1, 3 to 1, what will it be? If you don’t know you should 
supply that information. You should have the answer right off the bat. 

General Youna. It is 1 to 1.04, that is combat to support. 

Mr. Mitter. Does that include all of the service personnel, supply, 
and what not, that the Army has the mission of furnishing for other 
services, such as the Air Force, Marines, and to a certain extent the 
Navy, or is that based on purely Army operation? 

General Youna. It is absorbed in all of it. 

Mr. Mituer. So, as a matter of fact, that is really a more creditable 
figure from the Army’s point of view, is it not, than would at first 
appear when one considers the fact that there are rather important 
logistical services supplied by the Army to the Air Force, and to the 
Marines, or there were during the Korean fighting? 

General Youna. Yes, and in Korea we supplied them also, as you 
know, to the ROK forces. 

Mr. Mituer. And also to a certain extent to other allies? 

General Youna. All of the U. N. personnel. 

Mr. Mixer. | think that statement should be made in fairness to 
the Army because so frequently figures are brought out of other serv- 
ices who do not have the many missions that the Army performs for 
other people, and naturally the figures would not be as creditable as 
they are when one considers the many functions that the Army 
performs for others. 


General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I say unhesitatingly that I am astounded, and | 
think the average man on the street would be equally astounded. 

I was sure without knowing too much about it that the spread 
was much greater than that, that it was 3, 4, 5, or something like that 
toone. If you tell me on July 1, 1956, the ratio of supply to a shooting 
soldier, a fighting soldier, is going to be narrowed to that percentage, 
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[ think that is remarkable, so much so that I just can’t believe you are 
right. 

‘General Youna. Well, if you mean the percentage between a rifle- 
man on the front line—it all comes back to definitions. 

Mr. FLtoop. What do you mean by a “combat soldier’”? 

General Youne. Yes; what do you mean by a “combat soldier’ 
and what do you mean by a “supply soldier.”’ 

An artilleryman is certainly a shooting combat soldier. Personnel 
of the truck company that bring the ammunition up there to him in our 
estimates here are combat soldiers. The engineers who build the road 
up there and permit the artillery to get in there are combat soldiers. 

Naturally you can draw the line most any place, and in practically 
any place you do draw the line you can go behind that and find rear 
area casualties. 

Mr. Fioop. I guess that is really the problem, what do I mean by 
combat soldier and what do you mean by combat soldier. What was 
the yardstick to produce that narrow percentage? 

Obviously I do not mean, and the average layman does not mean, 
the same thing you mean. 

To us, the laymen, I would include artillerymen, riflemen, and 
many other categories that in 1861 we did not include as combat 
soldiers. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. But I am sure that the average layman does not in- 
clude many other men, although they would deny that bitterly and 
would want to argue about it, I am sure. 

But now with the increase in modern tactics are you going to include 
any man who is actually under enemy fire? If you do, that includes 
the commander in chief sitting down the street here now, I suppose. 

General Youne. It could. 

Mr. Fioop. I think perhaps I have asked an extremely difficult 
question impossible for you to answer, but under the present Army’s 
formula you have given me the present Army formula answer. 

General Youna. That is correct. 

Mr. FLtoop. That is good enough for me. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any way to compare that figure with previous 
figures for other years? That might be helpful. 

Mr. Fitoop. That is an excellent suggestion. I would like that 
done. Forhow many years, Mr. Ford—10—or is that too much paper- 
work? 

Mr. Forp. Since the end of World War ITI. 

Mr. Fioop. That is why I said 10. 

General Youne. If you like I would like to introduce General 
Westmoreland, who is our manpower control expert, and he is most 
certainly the expert in this field. 

He has brought with him, and he just handed to me, a chart which 
shows it beginning several years back. He didn’t go as far as you 
suggest. 

_ Mr. Fioop. In keeping with Mr. Ford’s suggestion why don’t we 
just insert that chart at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Miuier. The chart is marked ‘Secret.’ 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose we do this: In your discretion, General, sup- 
pose you insert what in your opinion you think is an answer to what 
we are talking about? 


52 703-—55 16 
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General WEestMORELAND. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t want to clutter this up for you. How about 
the beginning of the Korean war? 

General Younae. We could handle that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The following data reflects the ratio of combat troops to noncombat troops 
based on new personnel categories approved by the Chief of Staff on January 24 
1955. This considers a combat soldier as any soldier assigned to a unit whose 
primary mission is to engage in combat. 

The comparatively low support ratio in 1951 reflects the buildup of combat 
units, principally by the recall of Reserve units rather than by recall or induction 
of individuals. The inereased ratio for 1952 reflects the buildup of training 
transient, and logistieal forces to support the Korean war. 


Ratio combat forces versus al! others 


Strength | Combat | All others | Ratio 


forces 


1950 . | 593, 167 225, 826 367, 341 | 
1951 , 531, 596 625, 189 906, 407 | 
1952 , 596, 419 605, 478 | 990, 941 | 
1953 , 533, 815 567, 343 | 966, 472 

1954 a , 404, 598 574, 746 | 829, 852 

1955 1___ : , 100, 000 523, 429 | 576. 571 | 
1956 1. , 025, 000 501, 792 | 523, 208 | 


1U. S. Military Academy cadets nonadditive. 


PERMITTING SOLDIERS TO SELECT THEIR UNITS 


Mr. F.Loop. I direct your attention now to page 10 of your affirm. 
ative statement, General Young. Halfway down there, in the third 
paragraph, you will see the phrase “‘a soldier may select his unit.” 

That is going to cause a great laugh all over the United States 
unless you explain that somehow. Does that mean that if I go toa 
recruiting office I can say to the recruiting officer, if anybody can say 
anything to one, “I want to select ‘X’ unit.’’? 

Of course, he is not a soldier at that point, ishe? He is an enlistee. 

What do you mean by “a soldier may select his unit’’, and that 
answer had better be good. 

General Youne. At the present time Operation Gyroscope is just 
being implemented. Actually the plan started on January 1. 

The first division to be shipped overseas under this plan is the 10th 
Division which will go overseas and replace the 1st Division. Thus, 
at the present time there are 2 divisions, 2 cavalry regiments and 
2 airborne regimental combat teams that are in the plan, the Ist 
Division and the 10th Division; the 3d Cavalry which will go over 
to replace the 2d Cavalry; the 508th Airborne RTC which will re place 
the 187th Airborne RTC, which is in Japan. 

Mr. Fioop. When did this Operation Gyroscope start? <A year 
ago? 

General Younc. Actually started January 1, just 2 months ago. 
So we have not phased into this all of our units yet. 

If, however, and we are now advertising this widely, a soldier wants 
to enlist for the 10th Division to go overseas, he may do so, and wi 
are encouraging it also for the 3d C avalry. 

Mr. Fioop. I think you got this from Congressman Riley. Thi: 
we sme and all of the men very much. This sounds like a terri! 
idea 
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General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitoop. You may have something here. Do you think your 
recruiting people are selling this? I heard nothing about it until 
the hearing started. 

General Youna. Mr. Flood, we are selling it and it is one of the 
most encouraging things that has happened in the Army for a good 
many years. 

Mr. Fioop. The Navy has been engaging in a program which I 
inquired about since I was so complimentary to it, and I find it was 
not true. In my district they had advertisements, and in Mr. Ford’s 
district he had the same problem, the Navy was recruiting platoons 
with certain names. I am from the anthracite coalfields and mine 
was the anthracite squadron. They went to boot training. 

I got a letter from a fellow who said that since he came from that 
area he would like to be considered for command of the platoon if 
it was going to be followed through. He was a lieutenant junior 
grade. We thought it was great idea and it did help recruiting. 

Then we found out it lasted for only so many days of boot camp and 
then the platoon disintegrates. It is a phony. 

General Youne. This will last indefinitely under conditions short of 
general war. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. That is what I am trying to find out. The 
Navy’s trick platoon disappeared down here at the boot camp about 
blank number of weeks after they got there. It was a fake. 

\ soldier can enlist in the 10th Division? 

General Youne. He can enlist in the 10th Division. We may 
have trouble, now, in getting him into the 3d Platoon of the MP 
company. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us skip that. 

General Youne. But he will get into the 10th Division. 

Mr. FLoop. How many Congressmen and who does he have to 
kill to stay there for more than 90 days? 

General Youna. He is going to stay there as long as he wants to. 

Mr. Fioop. He is? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That you have to convince me of. I want to see it. 

General Younae. We plan to prove it to you. 

Mr. Fioop. It will take you 20 years to prove it. That one is safe. 

General Younc. Here may be your gimmick. This has been 
received so enthusiastically, that the 10th Division is now about filled 
up with people we can take. 

Mr. Forp. With just enlistees? 

General Youne. With the percentage of enlistees that we propose 
to put in the 10th, and, incidentally, Mr. Ford, that is up around 70 
percent. We will ship the 10th Division over with about 70 per- 
cent RA. 

Mr. Forp. From what part of the country are you getting those 
people? 

General Youne. All over. 

Mr. Forp. I ask that question because in my part of the country 
the recruiting station has put on an advertising program that men who 
enlist I believe will be part of the 3d Division. Are you seeking people 
for a division from a limited geographical area or are you spreading 
the recruiting all over the country, some from California, some from 
Pennsylvania, some from South Carolina and some from Mic thigan? 
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General Youna. Dispersed all over the country. 

lhe next division to be phased into the Gyroscope plan will be the 
3d Armored Division. We will then put on our campaign and build 
up steam for the 3d Armored Division. 

Mr. F.Loop. I see you have a combat infantry badge on there. 

General Youna. I have and also a parachute badge. 

Mr. FLoop. So you are no long-haired staff officer all your life. 
You are talking with the enthusiasm and the spark in your eye of a 
staff officer. 

General Youna. No, sir, combat infantryman. 

Mr. FLoop. You know what happens to these bright ideas that 
you staff officers get, don’t you? You were out there. Now if you 
are down at regimental or brigade in the 10th Division, and you are 
going to follow through on keeping these recruits in that 10th Division? 
You think that will work? 

General Youna. I certainly do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. Have you had any whispers from the field officers in 
the last 2 months from the 10th Division about this thing? 

General Younc. We have had many reports. In fact the assistant 
division commander was in my office and had lunch with me today. 
He is intensely enthusiastic about it. 

Mr. Forp. Where is the 10th Division now? 

General Youna. Fort Riley, Kans. 

The enthusiasm of the men for it is wonderful. 

Mr. FLoop. You haven’t got them out of basic training yet. 

General Youna. That is right, but they are still enthusiastic for it, 
and, as I pointed out, we have a far higher percentage of enlistees 
for this purpose than is the overall—— 

Mr. Foon. It is not fair for me to be beating you over the head 
about it. If they are not out of training yet how do you or anybody 
else know anything about it? 

General Youne. Of course, we have seen many divisions start, 
organize, ship Overseas. 

Mr. Foon. Even in that period? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. This one has the most enthusiasm and 
esprit. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to know if the staff officers and field com- 
manders will agree. Does the field think you have a good idea for a 
change? That is what I am trying to find out. 

General Youna. If you let me I will bring them in here. 

Mr. Fioop. If you have that infantry badge on you ought to know 
something about it, so your word is as good as there is. 

Mr. Ritey. We will suspend for the afternoon. Mr. Flood will 
continue his discussion in the morning at 10 o’clock 


Wepnespay, Marcu 2, 1955. 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Flood will continue the discussion he started yesterday. 


MANPOWER SURVEYS AND AUDITS 


Mr. Froop. Let us turn to page 13 of your statenent, General 
Young. 
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| have a question on manpower surveys on that page. You say “In 
addition to surveys by major commands, services, and agencies, my 
office conducts manpower audits of the headquarters.” 

That sounds like bureaucratic gobbledegook. You surprise me. 
What does that mean? Your office conducts manpower audits? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. The system is this, Mr, Flood: Our office 
has a small group which can conduct manpower surveys and audits, 
the audit being one in which they are not necessarily present, although 
they may be. 

The surveys are those in which they actually visit major head- 
quarters and surv ey the manpower situation there, both civilian and 
military 

Since we have only a small number of officers on that duty, we cannot 
go into subordinate headquarters. 

Mr. Fioop. All during the course of this thing I must keep in mind 
that you have four or five hundred thousand civilians, too. Is that 
right? 

General Youne. About 500,000; ves, sir. So the major command 
headquarters —— 

Mr. Firoop. What is a manpower audit? How do you audit man- 
power? 

General Youna. Well, it is audited from the books and from the 
job descriptions which are provided us. 

Mr. Fioop. Provided by whom—Civil Service for the civilians? 

General Youna. That is correct, yes, and by the table of distribu- 
= which sets up the number of spaces, both military and civilian. 

-- FLoop. Here is something I would like to talk to you about for 
a ana How do you get along with the civil-service men who are 
on your posts and stations? Just what is the relationship? I have 
in mind Signal Corps Depot X. Here is Colonel A in command of 
Signal Corps Depot X. The place is full of civilians. There may be 
a couple thousand civilians there. It is basically a civilian personnel. 

In charge there is someone who would be called the supervisor, I 
suppose, or the superintendent? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And naturally that personnel is supposed to be what is 
called civil service. 

If anything turns up there which causes any embarrassment or any 
trouble with this civilian personnel, what relationship is there between 
this colonel commanding that post and this civilian deity running the 
civilian personnel? Who is boss? How do they run that thing? 

General Youna. I am not sure that I can give you the answer to 
that at the present time. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the trouble. Nobody else seems to know, 
including the Colonel. 

[ have the impression that it is a very unhealthy situation somehow. 
Here is an Army officer, a career man—let us make him a career man, 
anyhow—commanding officer of this huge installation. There will 
be three or four thousand people working “there. 

If it is Signal Corps there is obviously a lot of hush-hush stuff 
around the place. There are security problems all over the lot. 

This man is a colonel, and like all good colonels he is bucking for 
stars. The lid blows off. This man is in command. To whom can 
he go? What does he do? Just sit there and hope it blows over? 
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General Youna. His next superior is the signal officer in Wash- 
ington, and he in turn has access to the Chief of Staff and the Secretary 
of the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. I see we have a new one, General O’Connell or General] 
O’Donall? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. With a name like that he must be a good man. 

General Youna. Yes, sir; a superior officer. 

Mr. Fioop. I was trying to find out if manpower audits had any- 
thing to do with these civilians. What good does it do to audit 
civilians, anyway? 

General Younac. We would make a manpower survey or audit of 
the Office of the Chief Signal Officer. He in turn has experts on that 
who make manpower surveys and audits of the installations which 
are directly under him. 

Mr. Fioop. Then as your language says your audit goes only to 
the headquarters of the major command? 

General Youna. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You go to the Signal Officer in this case? 

General Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Anything after that goes through the chain of com- 
mand? 

General Youna. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. I am getting the impression that all is not what it 
should be in these command areas between commanding officers, 
military people, and these civilians. They seem to be riding off in 
two directions. Either the military man does an ostrich trick, puts 
his head in the sand on all these things, or else nobody is trying to 
work these things out. 

You talk to the military people and they say, ‘‘Look, I cannot do 
anything about the situation.” 

You talk to the civilian people and they say ‘This is an Army 
base. What do you expect?’ And there you are. 

If you are the manpower chief, personnel chief, are you not aware 
that such a condition exists and has existed for some time? Doesn't 
anybody tell you the facts of life about these places? Don’t you know 
about these things? 

General Young. I know there are problems in various places, but 
I have no specific information on any confusion or difficulty of the 
type you describe. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not aware that there might be, if I can under- 
state it, strained relationship between military commanders on bases 
where there are vast numbers of civilian personnel who look to a 
separate and distinct civilian chain of command, you are not aware of 
any serious problem? 

General Youna. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Fioop. If you have nothing to do some weekend would you 
ask somebody to inquire as to whether there are such problems? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t want to pinpoint anything. I am not interested 
in pinpointing anything at this point. I am not a policeman. But it 
just occurs to me that there is a problem, believe me. 
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COST OF REDEPLOYMENT OF TROOPS 


General Ridgway indicated very properly when he was before the 
full subcommittee that this reduction in the Army and this so-called 
balanced force which we have now looking at will necessitate the rede- 
ployment of certain elements in order to see that the assigned missions 
are accomplished and to fulfill the mandatory commitments of the 
Army. 

Are you prepared to discuss the cost in dollars of redeployments of 
troops? What does it cost to redeploy, which is a very elastic word, 
a division from Japan, Okinawa to continental United States? 

You are cut 100,000 troops in round numbers. That necessitates 
the redeployment of troops. You find it necessary to pull back to the 
United States seven divisions or so, to have them here so that you 
can move them wherever you think they should be moved in case the 
situation calls for it, provided you have the air transport to move them. 

How much does it cost to redeploy a division, just a round number. 
The logistics man would have to tell me that? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. I am afraid I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Ftoop. Would you have, General, your logistics man gives me 
just one sentence? I don’t want a speech about it, but what will it 
cost to redeploy a division from the Far East? I would like a division 
scattered around the Far East. Don’t pick one out of an island some- 
place, put it on a couple ships and send it here. Find me a division 
with a half-dozen units scattered around a half-dozen islands and the 
mainland somewhere, bring them to the continental United States, 
body, boots, and britches. I want only one dollar figure. 

General Lawton. As we have redeployed these divisions from the 
Far East it has been done by attrition, by the movement of individuals. 
When we talk about redeploying these divisions from Korea to the 
continental United States, it has been done by taking the individuals 
who are due to return to the United States and returning them at their 
normal time. 

Mr. Fioop. General, what you have done and what I am talking 
about is a different thing altogether. 

In view of this balanced effort, in view of the fact that if this Army 
is cut it will be necessary to avoid too great a degree of hazard, that 
considerable redeployment takes place, so General Ridgway said. 
Of course that is so. 

That would mean the movement of large bodies of troops, not 
casuals, platoons, casual companies or individuals. To do what has 
to be done if this Army is cut is not going to constitute the kind of 
movement of troops you are talking about. 

General Lawton. That is how we have redeployed five divisions 
from the Far East. 

Mr. FLoop. If you are going to lose 100,000 men and you want to 
redeploy troops you are going to redeploy more than a division over 
a period of X months and personnel coming through a pipeline. 

If you are going to move seven divisions into continental United 
States, you want them here for a specific purpose. The purpose 
obviously is that if a hot spot develops some place it will be necessary 
to move that division, or an awful big chunk of it, into that area. At 
least I imagine that is what it means. You are not going to take a 
battalion and move it in there. 

You are bringing in troops to the continental United States. I 
understand you want them here so that you have them handy to move 
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east or west, wherever you want them, if the situation arises, since 
you are not going to have enough troops to take care of the job all 
over the world. 

That is what I understand General Ridgway has in mind. 
Obviously he cannot do anything else. 

If that happens, and if your troops are in continental United States, 
and if a hot spot develops some place, then you will have to move. 
since you won’t have troops there, you don’t have enough, you will 
have to move a sizable unit. 

A division, with the number of troops you have in a division now, 
is not an impossible number to move any more. 

What I want to know is how much it would cost to move by air 
and sea or otherwise, if you wish, a division 3,000 miles if you have to 
from continental United States? Some lieutenant can find that for 
me in a half hour. 

General Lawton. We will be very glad to give you that figure, sir, 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The cost of moving an infantry division, with equipment, from Japan to an 
average distant point within the United States via way of San Francisco is 
$9 million. 


CHANGE IN TRAINING COST AS A RESULT OF REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL 
IN 1956 


Mr. Fioop. Will you talk to your training people, also, and give 
me the following: Is there any change up or down in the training costs 
as a result of the reduction in this personnel? 

General Lawton. I will furnish that for the record, sir. 


Mr. Fioop. I want a sentence or paragraph on that. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The change in Army end strength will reduce the untrained input to the Army. 
This reduction in untrained input has a much more direct relationship to training 
costs than does the change in end strength. Because of the changed end strength 
a reduction in the planned input of untrained personnel from 348,000 to 240,000 
men was necessary. It should be noted, however, that reductions of training 
loads in replacement training centers, training divisions and schools do not 
generate fund savings directly proportional to such reductions. The converse is 
also true. It was estimated that this decreased untrained input made possible a 
reduction of $4,051,000 in the training budget. It is emphasized that this reduc- 
tion has already been reflected in the budget, and that the training dollar require- 
ments contained in the training budget are based on the currently planned end 
strength of 1,025,000. 


PERCENTAGE OF 1956 BUDGET DEVOTED TO ATOMIC OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. Who will be able to tell me in your shop what per- 
centage of the Army budget for this year is devoted, just a flat per- 
centage, and it does not have to be precise, what percentage of this 
budget is devoted to research and development, training, and opera- 
tions of what might be called atomic warfare in all of its phases or 
ramifications? 

If you have any doubt as to whether or not an element is to be 
included, resolve the doubt in favor of including it. What percentage 
of this whole show is devoted to this atomic operation? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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PERCENTAGE OF FISCAL YEAR 1956 ARMY BUDGET DEVOTED TO ATOMIC OPERATIONS 


As stated in the budget message of the President to the Congress in connection 
with the fiscal year 1956 Federal budget, ‘‘the Army has devoted considerable 
effort to assessing the changes in Army organization and doctrine required to 
meet the conditions of the atomic battlefield.’’ In the broad sense the entire 
fiscal year 1956 Army budget is devoted to sustaining an Army Fstablishment 
capable of meeting both atomic and conventional warfare requirements; to attempt 
to identify atomic operations, as a thing apart, would fail to consider the overall 
concept of the nature of land force military operations in the atomic age. 

However certain parts of the Army program, which the budget supports, are 
directly identifiable with atomic warfare. In the “‘Research and development, 
Army” appropriation a substantial share of the estimated fiscal year 1956 direct 
obligations can be associated with atomic requirements, in the ‘‘Procurement and 
production, Army” appropriation some of the estimated fiscal year 1956 direct 
obligations are related to atomic warfare; in the ‘‘Maintenance and operations, 
Army”? appropriation some of the estimated fiscal vear 1956 direct obligations 
are identified directly with atomic requirements. The estimated direct obligations 
for fiscal year 1956 for these 3 Army appropriations in total is $4,932 million. 
Of this total amount $646 million or 13 percent can be directly associated with 
atomic warfare requirements. 

The 3 appropriations, ‘‘Research and development, Army;’’ ‘‘Procurement and 
production, Army;” and ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Army’’ represent 53%o 
percent of the $9,167 million total estimated direct obligations in the Army’s 
fiscal year 1956 budget. The remaining 46%9 percent is under the headings of 
military fersonnel costs, civilian components, some military construction, the 
Alaska communication system and others. It is not possible to assess in this 
latter group of appropriations what percent of the direct obligaticns for fiscal 
year 1956 is related directly to cr associated with atomic warfare requirements. 
In order to achieve any degree of accuracy at all, it would be necessary, for 
example, to assess the proportionate time spent on atomic affairs, actual and 
planning, by each person, military and civilian, on the payroll of the Army. 
Any dollar figure that could be arrived at in a reasonable period of time on this 
basis would be meaningless and little more than a guess. 

Viewed in broad perspective, it can definitely be said that a reasonable propor- 
tion of the Army’s fiscal year 1956 budgetary requirements is devoted to making 
the Army Establishment capable of engaging in land combat in the atomic field. 


Mr. Fioop. I imagine there is no sense in talking to you about if 
and when this budget is cut, the Army budget, and if and when 
General Ridgway decides that this redeployment must take place, I 
imagine you are not the man to talk to as to where most likely the 
redeployment would take place? 

General Youna. No, sir; I would not be. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


NUMBER OF COMMISSIONS ISSUED 


Mr. Foon. Will you place in the record some information on how 
many direct commissions were issued in the Army last year and into 
what categories of the service? Leave out chaplains, leave out 
doctors, leave out dentists. Outside of those three categories how 
many direct commissions were issued, that is in any grade? 

_ General Youna. The direct appointments, and chaplains were 
included 

Mr. FLtoop. Obviously those people are left out. 

General Youna. I have the direct appointments which numbered 
900, but I am not sure that the chaplains have been subtracted from 
this figure. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose you set up a chart for us. The reason I ask 
you that is this: My colleagues have spoken to me about that in the 
last couple days. We get a number of requests, as you might know, 
about direct commissions. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. I would like to be in a position to refer somebody to 
some record where they can find out without bothering you people 
all the time. 

General Younc. I would be glad to break them down into each 
group of these direct commissions. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 


Direct APPOINTMENTS 


Follov ing are the officer accessions by branch and grade for fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1956: 


view! eee | sca year Grade 


Judge Advocate General’s Corps-...............-----------.- 150 | 1st lieutenant. 
Women’s Army Corps : 100 | 2d lieutenant. 
PE RIE ow oncesian tec cnwsaunonas saat aaemiwaees feubween 25 | 2d lieutenant 
Medical Specialist Corps B 75 | 2d lieutenant. 
‘Chaplain 150 | Ist lieutenant. 


500 





COMPULSORY MEMBERSHIP IN NCO CLUBS 


Mr. Fioop. Are you the man to talk to about orders issued by 
certain base commanders and post commanders on compulsory men- 
bership of NCO’s and NCO clubs? 

General Younc. I would be very happy to get you any information 
on that. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us go back on that now. There seems to be a 
campaign going on. I am getting letters, and I gather certain of my 
colleagues are; I don’t know how widespread this is, but Congressman 
Scrivner of Kansas in the general hearings raised this question. I had 
received 5 or 6 letters in the last 30 days about this. Mostly these 
communications come from societies and individuals who belong to 
temperance or prohibition organizations, and they are protesting, and 
they have enclosed copies of letters received by them from NCO’s, 
who say that they—that orders are issued, and orders have been 
issued, and the bases were named in 2 or 3 cases, compelling NCO's 
to belong to clubs where alcoholic beverages are sold, and these NCO’s, 
for personal reasons or beliefs, resist and resent this compulsion. 
They don’t want to go to such places because it may be against their 
religion, beliefs, or whatever it is. 

a how widespread that is. I don’t think it is widespread 
at all. 

General Younc. None of our noncommissioned officers should be 
compelled to belong to any of these clubs. If we can get any infor- 
mation which would inform us of the fact that that is being done we 
would certainly take remedial action and correct the situation right 
away. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to hear that and I was sure that would be 
your answer. We understand, of course, that no commanding officer 
has any authority to make such an order. That we know. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. But you know, of course, that that is not what | am 
talking about. I am talking about an arm- twisting operation. Ger- 
eral Z issues an order—wouldn’t it be nice, and I would be delighted 
if in my command, all my noncommissioned officers belong to this 
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club. It is a fine thing. I remember when I was a sergeant, et 
cetera, et cetera, it is a great idea, et cetera, et cetera, and he goes on 
for a page and a half. 

You take it from there. I don’t know how you can handle it, but 
apparently there is a problem developing. I never heard of it before. 

General Youna. I had not, either. We certainly would want to 
investigate it. 

Mr. Fitoop. There are three places which were mentioned. | 
would prefer not to name those places unless you cannot find a problem. 
If you cannot find a problem I will give you the names of those places 
mentioned in that letter. But it impressed me since it happened 
within 2 weeks after Congressman. Scrivner raised the question. It 
seems as though something was going on. 


COORDINATION OF CHANGES IN STATION WITH PURCHASES OF HOMES 
BY MILITARY PERSONNEL 


You were talking to Congressman Riley and Congressman Ford on 
this question of the financing of homes under that section. You were 
telling them about this part of the budget which is dedicated to the 
finance problems. How can these men take advantage of this act if 
they are going to get 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 assignments and transfers in the 
course of 1 hitch? Does the right hand know what the left hand is 
doing? 

This is theoretically sound, it is a good idea, and everybody approves 
of it in principle. 

But since you are the personnel man, and we talked about this at the 
full hearings, it was suggested that it be gone into in more detail. 
They were talking about the Air Force previously but it is the same 
problem. How can that section of the act, and how can the personnel 
conceivably take advantage of what Congress meant to be a good 
thing, and which you tell us is a good thing, if you staff officers and 
command officers are going to move them around on your chessboard 
up to 9, 10 and 12 times in the course of 1 hitch from pillar to post, 
which, incidentally, is a problem affecting your reenlistments? 

General Younc. Obviously, and I am sure you will agree, we would 
not be able to. We are constantly making efforts, and with some 
success, in stabilizing particularly our noncommissioned officers in 
order that they may take advantage of just this thing. 

Mr. Fioop. And officers. It is probably worse with commissioned 
officers than it is with anybody else, regardless of grade. 

General Youna. I don’t want to belabor the point too far, but there 
again it is Operation Gyroscope in which we will insure that the non- 
commissioned officer, Regular Army, comes back to the same commu- 
nity in which he may have purchased a home. 

Mr. Fioop. I know you said you would try to bring the division 
back after a tour to where they started. 

General Younae. We are making considerable progress in that direc- 
tion and continuing our efforts to do that. 

Mr. Fioop. Then is it clear jin your minds down there that this 
section of the act is academic? Unless a material change in this 
indiscriminate list of assignments is reduced to intelligent minimum 
this housing business would be a joke. 

General Younea. I would not like to plead guilty to the last part of 
your statement, that it was indiscriminate and no thought had been 
given to it at all. 
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Mr. Fioop. I don’t want you to plead guilty to anything. 

General Youna. It is not indiscriminate, sir, and a great deal of 
thought is being given it. 

Mr. Fioop. The fact that a great deal of thought has been given to 
it or is being given to it I believe. The fact that any satisfactory 
results have been the result of that thinking, I disagree with you. 
The shifting around of this personnel in the opinion “of some of us 
here, up to ‘the level of chicken colonel, has been indiscriminate over 
a period of years. Many of us think it has been unnecessary and 
thoughtless. It certainly has amounted to punitive action in many, 
many cases. I know of too many cases where first-class NCO’s, and 
mighty fine officers, are being forced out of the service by their Wives, 
who have a great deal to say even with Army officers, on staying in 
the service, resignations, reenlistments, and whatnot because of this 
nonsense of moving these men around every couple years all over the 
lot. It is a bad thing. While you say you are thinking about it, | 
agree with that; but that it has been with any great result, I disagree. 
There is not enough evidence of it. Or I will say there is too much 
evidence to the contrary. 

So instead of so much thought, let us have the same degree of 
thought but more intelligent results and limitation of these assign- 
ments, for morale reasons and, secondly, to permit better advantage 
to be taken of this housing program. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ARMY DRESS BLUE UNIFORM 


Mr. FLoop. | see the Air Corps boys are wearing shorts. I think it 
is a darn good idea. I don’t want you shellbacks rolling on the floor 
in hysterics about it. How are you doing with your dress blues? 
Isn’t that in your office? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you hear about these Army dress blues for 
the last few months? How long has it been in effect? 

General Youne. The Army ‘dress blues have been in effect for 
many years. 

Mr. FiLoop. I hope not because that has been academic. I mean 
these new dress uniforms, enlisted personnel and NCO personnel. 
Where did I get the impression a program was recently instituted by 
the Army? 

General Youna. The new green uniform? 

Mr. Fioop. No. 

General Younc. To replace the shade 33 jacket. Authority was 
given to us by Congress at the last session for the procurement of cloth 
with which we will equip all of our enlisted men with a new green 
uniform. 

Mr. Fioop. I imagine that is it. 

General Younc. We are now procuring the cloth. However, the 
actual equipping of the men will be delayed until 1956, at which 
time- 

Mr. FLoop. What is the color of this cloth? 

General Youna. Field green. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not getting mixed up with the marines, are you! 

General Younc. No, sir; it is a different shade from that. At 
which time the stock of shade 33 cloth will be depleted. Then and 
only then will we start issuing this. 
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Mr. Fioop. What reason is it, outside of dollars, which is a good 
reason, that more officers do not wear the old-fashioned dress blues, 
which I see only at very plush Washington banquets and at the level 
of brigadier general up? Why is it out in the provinces we don’t see it? 

General Younc. I think it is a matter of dollars, possibly custom. 

It was not customary, particularly during World War II and during 
combat in Korea, because there were large numbers of Reserve officers 
who were in for the period of the emergency, and who therefore should 
not be put to the expense of purchasing these expensive dress blues, 
which they were not required to wear at all times. 

Mr. Ftoop. How much does an outfit like that cost? Of course, 
it costs the general the same as it does a second lieutenant, depending 
on the tailor, and the gold is a little heavy. 

General Younc. That is right; that makes it cost far more. 

Mr. Ftoop. What does an outfit like that cost for a captain or a 
major? 

General Youna. $250. 

General Sawyer. The hat is the most expensive thing. I paid $50 
just for that hat. 

Mr. Fioop. I am interested in that. I went to a wedding not long 
ago in my district, and some people were there, | am happy to say, 
who were not from my district, and they saw a colonel in these dress 
blues. He looked magnificent. But they thought he belonged to the 
Belgian Air Force or the Russian Navy or something. They didn’t 
know what he was. I don’t think very many people did. 

The eyes of American Army veterans were just popping, and I tell 
you, with great satisfaction and approval. I talked to a lot of fellows 
who were officers and enlisted personnel, enlisted officers of World 
War II, and they had never seen this array before. It was very im- 
pressive and effective, and the civilians looked upon it out there with 
great approval. 

It just occurred to me it is a shame there isn’t more of that on dis- 
play, and I am talking about Army now. 

Of course, now that I know the price I can see why there is not; 
$250 a copy is not hay. 

Is there a dress blue for enlisted personnel of the old Spanish War- 
Civil War type? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That comes out of their own pocket, does it? 

General Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Ftoop. What does a dress blue outfit cost for an enlisted man? 

General WrestMORELAND. About $80, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I see very little of that even around here. Is there 
much of that being worn? 

General Youna. Not a great deal. We do encourage it with 
them and—— 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to hear that. Of course $80 is $80. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. Of course, the pay raise will help that. 


AVERAGE STRENGTH IN 1956 


Mr. Fioop. On page 11 of this budget pamphlet of yours, General 
Lawton, in the last line of the first paragraph, I don’t know what that 
figure means with reference to the other figures I have seen—1,090,200. 
How does that get in there? 
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General Lawton. That figure represents the average military 
personnel strength for the fiscal year 1956, based upon a beginning 
strength of 1,101,800 and an end strength of 1 ,027,000. 

We arrive at an average figure for the year, man years, of 1,090,200, 

Mr. Fioop. So the average strength of the Army during this year 
will be that? 

General Youne. That is the number of man-years. 

Mr. Fioop. General Young, what is the reaction of the enlisted 
ponegeenst to this allowance system on uniforms? Do they still like 
that? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. I have heard no objection to that. 

Mr. Fioop. That is working all right? 

General Youne. Yes, sir. 


USE OF CIVILIANS FOR KP 


Mr. Fioop. How widespread and what success are you having 
with the contracts you do have on this civilian KP contracts in the 
messes throughout the Army? 

General Youna. I think you are confusing us with the Air Force, 
Mr. Flood. We do not generally use civilian KP. 

Mr. FLoop, Why not? 

General Youna. We feel that that is a normal part of a man’s 
military duty, and when we go into the field we cannot take these 
KP’s with us, when we are in combat we do not take them with us. 

Mr. Fioop. You have to have a better reason than that. That is 
a good reason but there are other reasons, too. 

I am sure the Air Force, despite what you think about them, didn’t 
go off hali-cocked on this thing. They have good dollar men, too. 

Somebody thought this up, you know about it, and I know you 
are watching it. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. F.ioop. Since they are not here, what do you hear about it from 
them? What is the scuttlebutt? 

General Youna. I haven’t heard. Of course, in the Air Force, 
when they conduct combat operations, they do it from a fixed in- 
stallation and base; whereas in the Army, particularly in the infantry, 
they take off into the field, and the chain is quite different. 

Mr. Fioop. That is true and I know that, but let me ask you this: 
Certainly there are many, many fixed and permanent Army bases 
which I do not move up on a truck when you go into maneuvers or 
combat. They are scattered all over the lot. 

What experiments, if any, and if there aren’t any why aren’t there, 
so far as dollar saving and performance is concerned, what are you 
doing about contracts for KP or anything else of that nature on your 
base permanent installations in order to save money and increase 
performance? 

General WESTMORELAND. In answering your question I would like 
to discuss first the overseas areas and then continental United States. 

In our overseas areas we are hiring indigenous kitchen police to 
provide that support for all of our messes. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you hiring civilians by the hour or do you take a 
flat contract with an independent civilian contractor? 

General WESTMORELAND. Some on direct hire and others on @ 
contract basis. It depends upon the area. For instance, in Japan 
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we have a master labor contract. In Europe they are on direct hire 
basis. 

So far as tactical organizations are concerned in our overseas 
theaters, we have not allowed them to employ indigenous cooks, 
ecause, as General — has pointed out, those tactical units must 
be prepared to take the field and set up their kitchens in combat zones. 

We do not feel that the indigenous cooks, and a cook, as you well 
know, is an essential and important part of a military organization 

Mr. Fitoop. I know it and you know it. 

General WEstMORELAND. We must have cooks who are reliable 
and who will be there when we need them. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us get away from that. You have a lot of perma- 
nent bases scattered around Europe. What are you doing about this 
type of contract at the permanent bases for permanent personnel? 
Leave out technical operations because I cannot argue with you about 
that. 

General WESTMORELAND. In our nontactical type operations we 
are allowing the units involved to hire indigenous cooks. 

Mr. FLoop. Why aren’t you experimenting with contracts for 
performance for all that work at the permanent bases and permanent 
Army installations overseas? 

General WESTMORELAND. We have been doing that, sir, for some- 
time. That is nothing new. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t mean to clean out the GI cans or wait on tables. 
Why don’t you take bids on contracts to have this work done in those 
areas by some contractor? 

General WESTMORELAND. In our fixed messes, sir, we are hiring 
indigenous mess personnel and have been doing it for a number of 
years. 

Mr. FLtoop. You have? 

General WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir; not on a contract basis but for 
direct hire of personnel to perform the service. 

Mr. Fioop. I am talking generally about KP. 

(General WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. It depends on the local area 
how indigenous labor is employed. 

Mr. FLoop. What about continental United States? 

(General WESTMORELAND. In the continental United States, sir, 
in our fixed installation messes, we do authorize hire of civilians to 
assist in messes, but generally KP duties are performed by the military 
on a duty-roster basis. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not talking about officers’ messes now, are you? 

General WrSTMORELAND. Officer messes and noncommissioned 
dficers’ messes are not included, since these messes are supported by 
honappropriated funds. 

Mr. FLoop. I am talking about the whole business. 

General WrsTMORELAND. For fixed installations such as depot 
esses and those at fixed installations we have authorized commanders 
to hire civilian kitchen police; however, local commanders do not 
generally avail themselves of this authority, as the fund requirement 
hust be absorbed within funds made available to them for operation 
oi their commands. 

As far as tactical units are concerned we have not so authorized. 

Mr. FLoop. I don’t want to get mixed up with discipline and Army 
(raining, I am wondering to what extent it has value, can you save 
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money, can you get better performance wherever it is practicable by 
this system of civilian contractors for general KP work? 

General WestMoRELAND. We could, Mr. Flood, authorize the hiring 
of civilian KP’s by our tactical units in the Continental United States, 
but it would cost the taxpayer additional money which we do not feel 
is justified. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

General WestmMorELAND. And we have difficulty in hiring that 
type of personnel in various sections of the country. It depends on 
the labor market as to the availability of such personnel. 

Mr. Fioop. I meant all things being equal, wherever there are no 
problems which would destroy its value, it is being done. Is that it? 

General WestmMorELAND. We have given it’ extensive study and 
extensive thought, and we feel at the present time that our policies 
are practical. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

General WestMorELAND. And it has worked out to the general 
satisfaction of our efficiency and morale. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ford? 


MILITARY STRENGTH ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. I think first, General Young and General Sawyer, 
there should be an explanation which I am certain there is between the 
figures quoted for the end year fiscal 1956 figure of 1,025,000 in 
General Young’s statement and the end year figure of 1,027,000 in 
General Sawyer’s statement. 


General Youna. Cadets, are excluded. I excluded the cadets, 
Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. General Sawyer’s figure does include the cadets? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The man-year strength in General Young’s statement is 
1,087,800; man-year strength given in General Sawyer’s statement is 
1.090.! 200. What is the reason for those differences? 

General Lawron. The cadets are included in the 1,090,200 figure. 

Mr. Forp. It doesn’t come out right the same, though, because one 
is 2,000 difference and the other a little less. 

General Lawron. One is end strength and the other man-years. 

General WestMorELAND. One comment which might be of assist- 
ance, in connection with that end-strength figure. We have three 
classes of cadets at the Military Academy, since one has graduated 
and the other has not yet entered. 

But on the man-years you have four classes for the duration of the 
year. Consequently, you have the increase in man-years which 1s 
greater than the increase in end strength. 

Mr. Forp. In the end year strength we have 2,000 difference 
which is explainable. In the man- year strength figures given there is 
a 2,400 difference. Does that 400 difference mean that you have & 
man-year strength of 400 more at West Point than you do year-end 
strength? 

General WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your attrition during the year averages 
out about 400? 
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General WESTMORELAND. No, sir. As of the end of the fiscal year 
we have only three classes of cadets. One class has graduated and 
the new freshman class has not yet entered. You have only three 
classes included in the figure. 

Mr. Forp. I understand. 

General WESTMORELAND. In other words, 400 cadets have gradu- 
ated, which 400 are added, for all practical purposes; to the man- 
years, therefore, you are dealing with four classes for the man-years 
and three classes of cadets in connection with the end strength. 

Graduation is just prior to the end of the fiscal year. If we took 
the first of January that difference would not be there. By mid-June 
the first class has graduated while the new plebes do not enter until 
July 1. 

Mr. Forp. I was very interested in the figures which were given 
showing your reenlistment situation. Yesterday the chairman asked 
for an extension of the chart which was submitted to the committee 
last year and which appeared on page 158 of the hearings. It was my 
recollection from the testimony yesterday that the figure of 25,000 
was used to illustrate a particular point. I could not get from the 
testimony yesterday just what that was. 


UNANTICIPATED INCREASE IN REENLISTMENTS 


General Youne. The figure of 25,000, Mr. Chairman, was used in 
that we have liad 25,000 more reenlistments of our Regular Army 
career soldiers than we had programed for, or than we had expected. 

Mr. Foro. That group of 25,000 more than you programed will be 
available for the period of their reenlistment? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When did you make your program estimates? 

General Youna. As of this time last year we estimated certain 
enlistments, reenlistnvents, and the number of inductees we would have 
to bring into the Army. 

Our experience has been much more encouraging than we had antic- 
ipated, and therefore we have 25,000 more in the reenlistment column 
than we had programed for. 

Mr. Forp. That 25,000 over and above your estimates is for what 
period, from what month to what month? 

General WesTMORELAND. For this current fiscal year, 1955. Or, to 
put it another way, Mr. Ford, in view of our favorable reenlistment 
rate, which has been brought about by reenlistment bonus and other 
actions taken within the Department, it will be necessary during fiscal 
year 1955, the current fiscal year, to call in 25,000 less men through the 
Selective Service System than would have otherwise been the case. 

Mr. Forp. That is a very encouraging picture. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Did that number of 25,000 come over the period of the 
fiscal year or did it arrive primarily subsequent to the enactment of 
the reenlistment bonus legslation? 

General Youna. The reenlistment surge has been within the last 
6 months, and it had been subsequent to enactment of the reenlist- 
ment bonus and also subsequent to the announcement of this Oper- 
ation Gyroscope. 
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EFFECT ON BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that it costs the Army an estimate; 
$3,200 to train a raw recruit. 

General Youna. That is the first 6 months’ cost, I believe. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, by the upsurge in your reenlistmen(. 
at least during fiscal year 1955, on the basis of those figures you will 
save $75 million approximately? 

General Youna. That could be one way of expressing it. 

In addition, Mr. Ford, we feel our combat effectiveness has beep 
greatly improved, and there are many other, you might say, intangi- 
bles or nonmoney matters which have been seriously affected. 

General WrestMORELAND. If I may elaborate on that, sir? 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have it. 

General WEsTMORELAND. Actually during this current fiscal year 
we are going to require additional funds, so that saving will not reflect 
itself in that fiscal year. Part of the increase is accounted for by the 
reenlistment bonus for which we did not budget. 

Additional expenditures are brought about as a result of ou 
necessity for early discharging a number of men in order to meet our 
reprogramed end strength. That brings about increase in separation 
costs during the fiscal year 1955. 

Or, to put it in another way, some of the expenditures which woul 
have materialized in fiscal year 1956 are occurring in fiseal 195), 
There are no savings which will result in this fiscal year. The reduced 
requirements for these expenditures are reflected in the fiscal year 
1956 budget before you. 

Mr. Forp. I can appreciate that, but the long-range saving to the 
Army is definitely there even though it cannot be reflected precisely 
in fiscal year 1955 figures. 


EFFECT ON TRAINING PROGRAM* 


General WestMoRELAND. That is correct, sir. However, that sav- 
ing will reflect itself primarily in our training budget. 

Mr. Forp. That was the next point I was going to bring out. By 
having 25,000 less recruits to train—that is, by having 25,000 trained 
people on hand—what has been the impact on your training program 
during fiscal year 1955? 

General WesTMORELAND. During General Young’s statement and 
also during General Ridgway’s statement you were given a chart that 
showed category breakdowns by types of forces for the current fiscal 
year as well as fiscal year 1956. You may have noted a reduction 
in military personnel in the training-forces category. That is the best 
evidence I can present to you to show how the matter has reflected 
itself. To refresh your memory, here is a copy of the chart. 

General Youna. Obviously there will be fewer trainees, therefore, 
we will require fewer trainers. The trainers can then be put into the 
combat structure and there will be a training saving all the way 
down the line. 

Mr. Forp. The net result, of course, is that with lesser men yol 
have an equally effective combat army? 

General Youna. With fewer men, because of this encouraging 
trend, we most certainly have a better one than we would have 
otherwise. 
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Mr. Forp. I think it is fair to say that if you have less men involved 
in training, to the extent of certainly more than 25,000, you have an 
equally effective combat army with a less overall strength. Is that 
correct? 

General Youna. It would be very difficult to estimate, to give you 
a categorical answer to that. We will have fewer divisions, but the 
divisions that we have will certainly be better ones, and that is due 
both to the encouraging reenlistment trend and to the stabilization 
of the enlisted men in one unit. The program will be carried forward 
during fiscal year 1956. We will be well started during fiscal year 
1956. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any formula or are there any figures which 
indicate the relationship of trainers to trainees? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. We have arule of thumb. It is about 1 
to 4. That includes trainers and certain other administrative over- 
head which are required during the training of these men, clerks and 
people who must keep the records. 

Mr. Forp. Using that formula, the increase of some 25,000 in 
reenlistments of trained personnel means, then, that we will need 
that many less to train 4 times the number of trainees? 

General Youna. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. At least that many? 

General Younc. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Which in turn frees the former trainees for combat 
operations? 

General Younc. That is right; yes, sir. You might almost put it 
this way, Mr. Ford, that because of this favorable trend—which we 
cannot say for sure will continue but we certainly hope it will—we 
possibly have achieved almost the equal of the strength of another 
division which we would not otherwise have accomplished. 

Mr. Forp. That is very interesting. In other words, it looks like 
as a result of this legislation of last June or July and other sound 
programs in the administration of the Army, the Army has created 
another division despite the fact there has been a reduction in overall 
personnel strength. 

General Youna. That we would not otherwise have achieved. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Ftoop. What would you rather have, General, 1 A division or 
1 B and 1 B-plus division? What would you rather have? Would 
you rather have 1 A division or 2 divisions, 1 a B-plus division and 
another a B division? 

General WESTMORELAND. Is that question addressed to me, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General WestMORELAND. That is a rather difficult question to 
answer, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I know it is. Certainly. 

General WESTMORELAND. What do you mean sir, by A, B, and 
B-plus? 

Mr. Fioop. IJ take it you have trained a class A division, a crack 
division. 

General Youna. Mr. Flood, these people are not all in one division. 
We have not separated them out and put them in one division. They 
are spread out through the arms and services. I merely used that 
as an illustration, but we have not put the 25,000 in one crack outfit. 
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Mr. Fioop. I know that, but I am going to give you 1 crack A 
division and 1 B-plus division and one B division. What w ould you 
rather have? . 

General Lawton. Could I answer that question? 

Mr. Fioop. Surely. 

General Lawton. I would say in that regard that if I had a unit 
overseas, a unit in a combat area that is liable to get into combat at 
any time, I would rather have one crack division. If I were on a 
training base, I would just as soon have two of lesser quality. 

General Youna. But potentially a crack division. 

Mr. Fioop. There is a third alternative. That is the one we are 
confronted with on the necessity of redeploying troops. I will put 
them in the continental United States. Would you rather have one 
crack A division in the continental United States, or a B-plus and a 
B? 

General Youna. I will take two A divisions, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. I am for that. But I am not giving you that. They 
cannot afford to give you that under this budget. 

General Younc. Give us two B divisions and we will make them 
A divisions. 

Mr. Forp. If I might interrupt. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. I just took them away from you. 

Mr. Forp. We could get into all kinds of combinations. We can 
take 1 A division that can be sent overseas for an emergency that 
might arise tomorrow; or we can take another alternative where you 
have 2 B divisions and there is no necessity to ship either one for a 
month or 2 months, and then it does not make much difference except 
they will all be A divisions when they go to the actual field of combat. 
Or you might have an A division that goes into combat tomorrow and 
you can call on a crack B division and train it and in 3 months .it is 
an A unit. 

All those possible combinations do not answer the problem except 
General Young said within their limitations and with certain legislation 
and administrative changes they have created another unit. Is that 
correct? 

General Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. If the gentleman will yield, that is not quite true. 
You have created, in effect, the availability of ‘“X’’ number of bodies, 
but you cannot torture that to have this record show that by whatever 
you have done you have made available another combat division. 
That you have not done. 

General Youna. No, sir. I was pointing out the number we have 
saved in the form of trainers and trainees would equal the strength 
of a division. 

Mr. F.ioop. Well, we will settle for that. All right. 

General Youna. Which we feel is most encouraging and important. 

Mr. Forp. It is a desirable trend, no matter how any of us want to 
interpret it. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 


RATE OF REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Could you reiresh my memory, General Young, on 
what the reenlistment rate figures were in August or September 1954? 
General Youna. These are immediate reenlistment rates, all 
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components, as percentages of eligibles. I can go back to—what 
month did you say? 

Mr. Forp. August or September of 1954. 

General WESTMORELAND. You mean calendar year 1954? 

Mr. Foro. Calendar year 1954, yes. 

General Youna. In August the overall reenlistment rate was 11.6 
percent; the Regular Army, 37.7 percent; the inductee, 3.5 percent. 

Mr. Forp. September? 

General Youna. September, the overall was 11 percent; the Regu- 
lar Army, 40.2 percent; and the inductee, 2.9 percent. 

In October, the overall, 11.8 percent; the Regular Army, 50.6 per- 
cent; inductee, 2.5 percent. 

November, the overall was 15.7 percent; the Regular Army rate had 
gone to 65.2 percent; and the inductee was 3 percent. 

December, the overall was 13.7 percent; Regular Army, 55.8 per- 
cent; and inductee, 2.9 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have the January figures? 

General Youna. January, the overall was 13.2 percent; the Regu- 
lar Army, 50.8 percent; and Selective Service, 2.6 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Those figures are very interesting comparing them to 
a year previous. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It shows that your Regular Army reenlistment rate 
has doubled, tripled or even in some cases quadrupled. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There has been a somewhat slight decrease in the 
Selective Service reenlistment rate. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any explanation for that? The Regular Army 
rate, I assume, is based on the reenlistment bonus and the various 
administrative changes in the Army itself, such as Operation Gyro- 
scope, and so forth? 

General Youna. There are many elements that have to be figured 
in that equation. 

Mr. Forp. Why has there not been a comparable increase, but in 
fact a decrease, in Selective Service reenlistments? 

General Younc. I am not sure I can explain just why that oc- 
curred, Mr. Chairman. The selectees, of course, when they initially 
entered, came in under compulsion and normally it is difficult to sell 
them on a career in the service. These percentages, of course, are 
the percentages of those who are eligible to reenlist. 


SIZE OF REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Mr. Forp. My recollection of that legislation is that the bonus was 
inancially much more attractive to the men who had been in for sev- 
eral hitches and less attractive to the men who had been in for a shorter 
period of time? Is that right? 

General Younc. No, sir. The reenlistment bonus is based upon, 
lirst, whether it is his first reenlistment. In that case he gets 1 month’s 
pay times the number of years for which he reenlists. Therefore, the 
initial draftee could reenlist for 6 years and get 6 months’ pay. 

The next time he would reenlist, he gets two-thirds of a month’s 
pay multiplied by the number of years for which he has reenlisted. 
It then goes to the third, which is one-third; and the fourth, which is 
one-sixth; and the total amount, asjl remember it, was $2,000 as a 
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limitation that anyone might get over their period of service. There- 
fore, most of them are pretty smart in figuring out how they can 
arrange their reenlistments in such a way that they can collect the 
$2,000. 

REDUCTION OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. During the hearings earlier when the full committee 
was in attendance, Assistant Secretary of Defense Burgess made the 
statement, in congratulating the Army, that in the last year the Army 
had done an excellent job in streamlining, so to speak, its organization 
structure all the way down the line. In fact, he used the Army as a 
prime example of what could be done in accomplishing a reduction of 
manpower without decreasing the combat efficiency of the military. 
It is my recollection that he said that in a year’s time, through the 
Army and his office, this project had resulted in the reduction of some- 
thing like 24,000 spaces. Is that a reasonably correct figure? 

General Younc. That is in the T/O and E area, approximately 
24,000, you might call them administrative spaces, which did not 
affect combat, have been eliminated. That was in fiscal year 1953. 
In fiscal year 1954 approximately 12,000 similar positions were elim- 
inated. The types of positions included cooks, assistant mess stewards, 
personnel management supervisors, transportation dispatchers, mail 
handlers, and certain public information officers. Thus 36,000 spaces 
were saved during those 2 fiscal years, and that is what Mr. Burgess 
referred to. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in a 2-year period, fiscal year 1953 and 
fiscal year 1954, there has been a legitimate reduction of 36,000 per- 
sonnel requirements? 

General Youne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. During this period there has been no adverse reflection 
whatever on the military or combat efficiency of the Army? 

General Youna. That is right. I might add that in these manpower 
surveys, and the study of tables of distribution, we have made con- 
siderable prozress. In fiscal year 1953, in addition to the 36,000 T/0 
and E spaces, 15,000 spaces were eliminated from tables of distribu- 
tion areas, and in fiscal year 1954, 39,100 were eliminated from this 
area, 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us any indication whatsoever what the 
picture is so far in fiscal year 1955 in this regard? 

General Younc. The manpower surveys are continuing and the 
study of tables of organization and tables of distribution are con- 
tinuing. However, we feel that we are coming to the end of the time 
when we can squeeze out that type of personnel. Any further reduc- 
tions, especially in the T/O and E area, we would be cutting muscle 
rather than the less essential type of people. So I do not look for any 
great increase in that in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. That does not mean that as of June 30, 1954, your efforts 
along that line were terminated? 


REDUCTION OF IN-TRANSIT LOAD 


General Youna. No, sir; they continue all the time. I am very 
happy to hear that Secretary Burgess made that comment, and | 
would like to pass that on to General Westmoreland, under whom 
that program has been in progress. He has made progress in maby 
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other lines, such as reducing the in-transit load. There has been con- 
siderable reduction there. 

Mr. Forp. Can you explain what you mean by that? 

General Youna. The training forces, which include trainees and 
trainers, in fiscal year 1953 were 27.7 percent of our numbers. In 
fiscal year 1954 it had dropped to 16.9 percent; in fiscal year 1955 it had 
gone to 13.2 percent. 

In the case of certain support forces, they have stayed about the 
same O01 an average. 

Mr. Forp. At the height of the Korean war, or any of the stages, it is 
my recollection you had a very high pipeline figure. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. That was very necessary. 

Mr. Forp. My recollection is that it was between 50,000 and 
60,000. Is that about right? 

General Younc. Numberwise I do not have it. 


PERSONNEL IN TRANSIENT STATUS 


General WESTMORELAND. As of the termination date of the Korean 
conflict, 31 percent of our military strength were either in transit, 
patients in hospitals, or in a training status. Your pipeline is generally 
in those categories. 

Mr. Miuuer. You had a particular problem because of the rota- 
tions, where you had to bring people much quicker because of their 
being in the combat area than you otherwise would have done. 

General Youna. Yes; and we had to irain somebody to replace 
them. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that 2 years ago the figure was 
51,000 actually in the pipeline at any one time between here and Korea. 

General WESTMORELAND. That figure is approximately correct. I 
do not remember the exact figure, but it is of that magnitude. 

Mr. Forp. Now that the Korean war is over you do not have that 
pipeline problem? 

General Younc. We have a replacement problem still, in both 
Korea and Europe. It is true that the period of service has been in- 
creased to 16 months instead of 12 on the point system. 

Mr. Forp. The shipment of personnel in a noncombat area is not 
nearly as high, though, as it would be in an area such as Korea during 
the height of combat? 

General Youne. That is correct. Here are the figures: At the end 
of fiscal year 1955 the transients were 42,500. We estimate for the 
end of fiscal year 1956 there will be 36,000. 

Mr. Forp. Could you get for the record and submit as a part of 
that statement what the transient figure was in fiscal year 1952, 
lscal year 1953, and fiscal year 1954? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted:) 


Number of personnel in transient status 


7 
Actual | Estimated 





End of fiscal | End of fiscal | End of fiscal | End of fiscal] | End of fiseal 
year 1952 year 1953 year 1954 year 1955 year 1956 


Transients 119, 797 105, 445 


Sint cm aia a nt a ra 
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Mr. Miter. Also at that time you had a lot of casualties. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miturr. So that you must have had a greater proportion jy 
the pipeline than you have now. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. We had about 110,000 causalities during 
the Korea operation. : 

Mr. Miuter. You had to have replacements in the pipeline, 
assuming you were going to have causulties. 

General Youna. That is right. 


OPERATION GYROSCOPE FOR ROTATION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. I think this Operation Gyroscope is the finest thing | 
have seen the Army undertake, and I think our committee will go 
along with everything possible to expedite it. It must be realized 
that it is not an operation that can be accomplished overnight. 

General Youna. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. One question came to my mind while you were giving 
your statement, General Young. What happens to an officer who is 
assigned to “X’’ division in Operation Gyroscope? Does he under. 
stand his term of service will be limited to that division? 

General Youna. No, sir. In this Operation Gyroscope the main 
purpose is to stabilize the career soldiers who want to remain there. 
We cannot establish such stabilization for officers. It would be a fine 
thing if we could. We are trying to get the junior officers to remain 
for a longer period of time than in the past, and thus when the opera- 
tion is fully in progress it is our hope to permit a young officer to go to 
school and then come back to the same unit. 

Mr. FLoop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you know about the experience of the British, 
at least at a regiment level? The British do not talk about divisions 
much, but traditionally they are great on the regiment business. 

General Youna. We studied that very carefully while we were 
working up this Operation Gyroscope, 

Mr. Fioop. J am speaking of officer personnel. 

General Youna. The British have these very famous regiments. 
Usually a regiment will consist of any number of battalions, from 2 or 
3 up to10or15. There is a home base, so to speak, for the regiment, 
then the battalions are shipped overseas where they join brigade 
groups. The brigade groups are the fighting units. The brigade 
groups are approximately the size of our regiments, and they may 
have in them battalions from three of the different home-base regl- 
ments. The replacements for those battalions come from the home 
regiment. 

Mr. Fioop. But they preserve the esprit de corps of the regiment 
by calling it a brigade? 

General Younc. They call it a brigade but it is made up of bat- 
talions of different regiments. 

Mr. Fuioop. Do they replace by battalions? 

General Youna. They do both. In Korea the British would keep 
up these battalions with individual replacements, but after a period 
of time a new battalion would replace them. 
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Mr. Fioop. This Operation Gyroscope of yours has nothing to do 
with combat at all? 

General Youne. No. 

Mr. Fioop. That is strictly a peacetime operation? 

General Youne. That is correct. Nor are the British able to 
achieve the rotation I have described under full conditions of war. 

Mr. Fioop. Would it be desirable if you could do it? 

General Youna. It would be highly desirable, but we do not have 
the manpower. 

Mr. Fioop. I would think so. 

General Youne. As you know, the combat infantryman goes to 
war and stays until it is over. 

Mr. FLoop. We are not developing the esprit de corps of regiments 
by number or name, are we? 

General Youne. Yes. That is a very important part of Operation 
Gyroscope, and we feel it will be on the regimental level that we will 
establish the esprit de corps. On the movement overseas and return 
that will be done over a 5-month period. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to restrict my interruption just to the British. 

General Youne. We do have esprit de corps in our regiments and 
we hope to improve that by stabilizing men in those units. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think it might be clearer if | explain that, I served 
with the British for a while in World War I. 

I served with the Guards for a few weeks. But their system is so 
different from ours it is difficult to make a comparison, because their 
regiments never serve as tactical units, and I do not believe any 2 
battalions from the same regiment are allowed in 1 brigade. 

Mr. FLoop. I could never figure out why you tell us you cannot do 
it, yet the British maintain this terrific esprit de corps of regiments. 
I just wondered about that. 

General Youna. There is another angle to their system, and that is 
that these regiments all come from a certain part of the country. 
That is why they do not permit 2 battalions from 1 regiment in 1 bri- 
gade group. 

Mr. Miuuer. It works fine for them, but it is so utterly different 
from our system it is difficult to make an analogy. 

General WesTMORELAND. Sir, it might be of interest for the com- 
mittee to know that we received help from the British in our prelim- 
inary studies for Operation Gyroscope. I discussed the matter with 
Maj. Gen. G. E. Prior-Palmer, who I believe still heads the British 
military staff in Washington. We had the experience of the British 
when we worked up our plans for Operation Gyroscope. 

General Youna. We think this suits us better. 

General WestMORELAND. The British were highly cooperative in 
working with us on the plan. 


ESTIMATED COST OF PLACING ROTC GRADUATES ON ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. Forp. On page 14 of your prepared statement you discuss the 
ROTC graduate problem. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 
_ Mr. Forp. The sum and substance is you do have a serious problem 
involving some 4,422 graduates who want to go in on active duty 
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within 12 months after graduation, but in fiscal year 1956 budget 
limitations will preclude that. 

General Younc. That is correct. If you remember, last year we 
had to ask you for a package for 8,700. 

Mr. Forp. That is correct, and as I recall we authorized $25 
million, more or less, to absorb the 8,700 who were in that category, 
General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Has the absorption of that 8,700 been satisfactory from 
the Army’s point of view? 

General Youna. Yes, sir; it has been. We feel that we have had 
more second lieutenants in the active Army than we actually require. 
However, we feel that they have gotten superior training, fine experi- 
ence, and therefore the overall national defense has been improved 
by their 2-year tour on active duty. Nevertheless, we have had more 
than we would have actually required. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any finalization in the Department of 
the Army and in the Department of Defense as to how that problem 
of the 4,422 should be solved? 

General Youna. Only that we plan to bring them on active duty 
and will again ask for the money to handle that project. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this committee can understand that 
some time before we conclude our hearings there will be an additional 
financial request to take care of this problem? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us offhand approximately how much 
that would be? For example, would it be half of what we provided 
last year? 

General Lawton. It is in the neighborhood of $11.5 million. I will 


give you the figure later. 
Mr. Forp. Could you get it and supply it for the record? 
General Lawron. Yes, sir; I will. 
(The following was submitted later:) 


Estimated requirement for ROTC package Milne 


Military personnel, Army 
Maintenance and operation, Army 


CONTEMPLATED USE OF ROTC GRADUATES 


Mr. Forp. What is being done, if anything, to avoid a recurrence 
of this problem, or does the Department of the Army feel that they 
should have the ROTC program on the present level and meet it each 
year as we did last year and probably will have to do this year? 

General Youna. It is our hope that if the Reserve plan goes through 
with the provision to train young men for only 6 months, that we can 
then convince the Department of Defense that we can apply that to 
our ROTC and we then can go on and expand our ROTC as we would 
do to meet whatever our Reserve requirements would be. So I think 
it hinges somewhat on what comes out of the program for the Reserve. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuiter. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 
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While we are still discussing that package problem, it seems to me— 
[have been rather outspoken in my objections to that concept over 
the last few years, but it certainly seems to me that now that there is no 
shooting going on anywhere in the world so far as our forces are con- 
cerned, that public reaction would be perfectly normal regardless of 
what is done on the Reserve program if you adopted, without getting 
congressional approval for the whole program, a scheme whereby you 
would encourage these young men to take ROTC training and would 
commission them when they completed the training satisfactorily and 
give them 6 months active duty and then hold them in a compulsory 
Reserve status. One of the saddest things in the past has been the 
lack of trained officers in periods of emergency. In 1917 and 1918 
we sent young men by the thousands to do battle under inexperienced 
leadership, and those of us who went through that know the ghastly 
sacrifices it entailed. And in World War II we were required to take 
undesirables, thousands of them, because of the pressure, and a year 
or two later we were turning down high-type personnel because we 
had filled the needs. 

I am convinced that we should do nothing to cut down the flow of 
young men under ROTC training, because that is the only substantial 
source we have for officer personnel in time of need that anywhere near 
meets the requirements for years to come. ‘This asset will not, in my 
opinion, be as large as it would be desirable to have it. At the height 
of World War II, we took young men our of service and sent them 4 
years to school because they passed a high IQ test. We did that in 
the last war and nobody said that was wrong. Going to college is not 
arich-man’s privilege alone any more. Nearly any young man who 
has the will and the brains to get a college education in this country 


today can get it. Why should there not be an incentive for them to 
make themselves available so that in time of need the country would 
have officer personnel? I think the Department of the Army should 
look into that very carefully or we might some day be confronted with 
ashortage that will cost heavily in lives. 


RATIO OF OFFICERS TO ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


General Young, we have cut the Army—I am not trying to get you 
ina position of commenting on decisions of the higher command—but 
I think it is safe to assume that we have cut or plan to cut the Army 
as of June 1956 to a pretty low strength in view of our commitments 
and the world situation and many of you are not happy about it. I 
think all of us agree upon that, do we not? 

Now, I notice that as between June 30, 1955 and June 30, 1956, 
there is an estimated drop of enlisted personnel of 68,200 and of officer 
personnel of 6,800, which is almost exactly 10 percent. Is that the 
accepted ratio at the present time of the needs for the Army as between 
enlisted and officer personnel? 

General Youne. That is approximately right, Mr. Miller. The 
ratio will vary from 9.1 percent to possibly 11.76 percent. It cannot 
remain exactly the same because there are fixed requirements for 
— which we continue to have regardless of the strength of the 
Army. 
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Mr. Miuuer. I realize that, and of course when you have certain 
conditions, for example increased Medical Corps strength, nurses, and 
so forth ma ' 

General Youna. Officers on duty with the Reserve, with the 
ROTC, with the National Guard, those are fixed requirements and 
even sometimes are higher when the Army is small, but 10 percep 
is a good average. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is a good average figure? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 


COMPARISON OF REGULAR ARMY AND RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Miuier. Under the present program, then, it is contemplated 
at the end of the present fiscal year there will be 113,400 commissioned 
officers. How many will be Regular Army officers and how many 
Reserve? : 

GENERAL Youna. The Regular Army officers will come to a littk 
less than 28,000. The remaining will be AUS, Reserve, and National 
Guard, other than Regular Army and includes 3,900 female medical 
officers and 10,500 warrant officers. 

Mr. Miuusr. Offhand do you know about what percentage that is? 

General WESTMORELAND. Approximately 23 percent of the total. 

Mr. Miuuer. In view of the fact that it has been generally cov- 
ceded that barring radical changes in the world situation our overall 
defense program has leveled off on a basis as not to be appreciably 
altered in the foreseeable future, and in view of the fact that as of 
the moment, within that picture, the Army has perhaps received the 
severest squeeze of the three major services, does it not look as thoughit 
would be very unlikely that within the next 15 or 20 years we would be 
in a position where we would require less than the number of commis- 
sioned officers that we have right now or that we will have at the end 
of the present fiscal year? It seems to me that it is quite unhealthy 
to have in the Regular Establishment only 1 out of 4 of the commis- 
sioned personnel that we are likely to need for as long as anybody now 
in the service is likely to be of proper age to stay in the service. 

We hear a lot about fringe benefits and morale and the desirability 
of career incentives. As one who was in the Army Reserve for nearly 
38 years, I think your situation is extremely unhealthy where you have 
two classes of officers. One class has the security of the Regular 
Establishment; they are in the system as professionals. You have on 
the other hand nearly 3 out of 4 people who have no sense of security. 
To me the tragedy, and I have seen this happen to people I know and 
have served with, full colonels kept 15 years, sometimes against their 
will, and then have to go out and, in order to support a family and 
reenlist as sergeants in order to get retirement benefits. That is not 
good for anybody. That is a dangerous situation. I know the Army 
has suffered severely in the past due to the wide swing in the pendu- 
lum. I know it is a bad situation if you have too many people in the 
service so that promotions are blocked, but I think one of the evils of 
the system is the so-called board review where you have to eliminate 
so many thousand officers to meet budget requirements, and you haul 
them before a board and they go out under a cloud which is often not 
justified. 
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It seems to me that if the country needs the services of an officer, 
fhe is kept in the service more than a certain number of years, he 
should be, if he so desires, put in a category where he has protection. 
[am not talking about the youngsters who have an obligation of 
grvice to their country and go in and serve 2 or 3 years and get out. 
That is a different proposition. I do not think it would be healthy 
to have 113,000 Regular Army officers. But would we not be in a 
better position if we had 50 percent instead of 23 percent with some 
feeling of stability? Rightly or wrongly, you have two classes of 
officers today, one is professional and the other is haunted by not 
knowing how long he will be retained no matter how faithfully he has 
performed his duties. 

General Youna. First I would like to set the record straight to the 
effect that the 4,422 which I discussed with Mr. Ford are second 
lieutenants who want to come on active duty and get it over this year, 
which I mentioned would probably require more funds. That has 
not yet been approved by the Department of Defense. It is not a 
frm commitment that we are asking for now. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is an Army proposal? 

General Youna. Yes. On the other hand, the changes which you 
have suggested in the matter of the ROTC, we also. favor; and | 
might say if these changes did occur we not only would not reduce 
the ROTC but we would prefer to expand it to the point it would 
meet the needs of the Reserve and of the Nation for new blood coming 
into our Reserve forces. 


AUTHORIZED REGULAR ARMY OFFICER STRENGTH 


With reference to the Regular Army, our authorized officer strength 
is 30,600. We now have approximately 29,000. I think I said 
28,000 before, but it should be 29,000 Regular Army officers. We 
are moving toward the required strength gradually so as to avoid 
large hump and a few years hence have a large number going out 
at the same time. 

Mr. Forp. Is there legislation that says the Army cannot have 
more than 30,000 Regular Army officers? 

General Younec. Not more than 30,600. 

Mr. Mitter. And there will’ never be legislation for any more 
tless the Army comes before the legislative committees and recom- 
mends more, and they have not done this. 

General Youna. There is legislation recommending an increase of 
000, which will bring it to 34, “600. 

We have also a very careful study on a Regular Army Officer 
‘orps of 55,000. The thing that limits us is our ability to support, 
ith young men at the bottom, the larger figure. Can we bring in 
ficient new second lieutenants in order to support this Regular 
my figure? We bring them in as second lieutenants for a compul- 
ory 2-vear tour of duty only. 

Mr. Mintzer. Then you wonder why they get out as soon as they 
an. Why should they not? I think we overemphasize this idea 
i security. I do not think anybody is particularly secure, but at 
east &@ young man planning his future is not going to stay on after 
ie sees men who have stayed with the Army 15 years on a stretch 
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kicked out because the Army says, ‘‘We do not need any more colo. 
nels.”” So I do not see how you can expect to get that flow. If yoy 
would give your commissioned personnel a little feeling of belonging 
you would be surprised how many young men would stay. Some. 
times these young men come to our office, or sometimes the parents 
do, and a young man will say, “I would like to stay in, but I guess 
I had better not.”” You would not have to do much to influence 4 
lot of them to stay. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the answer? 

Mr. Miuuer. The answer, in my opinion, would be to say, ‘Young 
man, you have served well and you are a good officer and we will take 
you in the Regular Army if you would like to stay.” Then he would be 
in for life, probably, whereas today he goes home or sometimes he 
ig sent home when he would like to stay. 

Mr. FiLoop. But if they have a ceiling, what can you do about it? 

Mr. Mituer. They can come to Congress. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think they are against it? 

Mr. Miuuer. I know they are. You heard Admiral Carney the 
other day and the Navy has more than 50 percent Regular naval 
personnel. 

General Youna. But they still have not achieved their full Regular 
personnel strength, by about 10,000, I think. They have not been 
able to support the Regular naval officers they are authorized. We 
want to make sure the 55,000 can be supported before we ask for the 
authority. We are asking for 4,000 at this session of Congress. 

Mr. Forp. When was the 30,000 limitation imposed? 

General WrestMorELAND. In the Army-Air Force Authorization 
Act of 1949, Public Law 604, 81st Congress. 

Mr. Mriuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you not introduce a bill and let them worry 
about it? 

Mr. Mituer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Youna. If we could support 55,000 and had authority we 
definitely would want it. All we want is the best Army we can 
achieve. 

Mr. Miter. I know you do, but I think you have a very narrow 
base on which to operate a force of 10 or 12 million soldiers which 

‘you may need at any time we have an all-out emergency. It is to 
narrow a base of professionals. I served in a regiment in World War! 
that did probably more fighting than the average and there wer 
only 2 Regular officers in that regiment during our months of combat, 
The other officers were like myself, without sufficient training and we 
had to learn by experience, those of us who were lucky. That is # 
bad situation. 

General Youna. I agree, and we truly would prefer a larger Regulat 
Army officer strength. Unfortunately, even now, with the 29,000 we 
have, we are having difficulty in bringing in—through West Poi, 
distinguished military graduates of ROTC, and honor graduates o! 
the officers candidate school—more men. __ If the authorization were for, 
say 50,000, perhaps we could get more to come into the Regul! 
Army, but there would be little point in having the authorization fo" 
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50,000 if we could not support it. We have asked for the additional 
4,000. 

Mr. Miuuer. Of course when you talk to a Member of Congress 
about this difficulty of Regular personnel, you are talking to a group 
that is perhaps a little prejudiced from another angle. We are beset 
by fine young men who want to go to West Point and the Naval 
Academy, and we can only appoint a few and even some of them do not 
meet the standards, which are high, and properly so; but I cannot 
help but feel that while everything you say is sound up to a point, I do 
not think it is sound to the point of having less than 25 percent of 
your officer personnel career people and it is just as unhealthy, in my 
opinion, as 1t can possibly be. 

General Younc. We would like to improve it. We are planning 
to stop this category renewal system which we have had in the past 
that was for 3 years. Now we plan to give him an indefinite category 
and thus we hope to have his career parallel that of the Regular 
officer. It will bring him closer. 

Mr. Miuuer. | think in this there is no such thing as being closer 
tosomething. In time of war [ do not think it makes much difference, 
but in time of peace there is no such thing as being almost a profes- 
sional. You are either one thing or another and there is no way we 
can compromise it. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Stkes. The committee will come to order. 


LENGTH OF FOREIGN SERVICE TOURS 


Mr. Forp. I notice in your statement, General Young, that your 
present plan is to have a man overseas 18 months. Is that an ex- 
tension of the policy you started a year or so ago and which is now 
actually working? 

General Young. Sir, were you referring to the Gyroscope project? 
We plan to keep the inductee overases for 17 months and then replace 
him, as I described, with a package of other inductees properly trained 
for the jobs they replace. 

We are at the present time insuring each Regular Army soldier 18 
months here at home before he is eligible for return overseas another 
time. 

Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings, on page 154, there was 4& 
chart submitted which showed the foreign service tours area by area. 

General Youne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Without dependents and with dependents. 

General Youne. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Are you still following and pursuing that policy with 
reference to your Regular Army personnel? 

General Youna. Yes; we are. 

Mr. Forp. Have there been significant changes? 

General Younac. No changes this past year. 

Mr. Forp. Would you submit for the record the up-to-date chart 
for the current situation? 

General Youna. Yes, sir; I would be very happy to. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Foreign service tours 


Without With 
Country or area dependents | dependents 
(months) (months) 





Alaska... -_- nes 
Alaskan Peninsula _-__- 
Aleutian chain west of 162d meridian- 


Nome. ; 
Whittier 
— 


Bolivia 

Brazil_- 

British Isles. ; 

Canada (interchange group) - 
Baffin Island 
Fort Churchill, Manitoba- 
Labrador. 
Newfoundland (less isolated det: chments) _- 
Isolated detachments and all stations above Arctic C ircle.. 

Chile- . ss . i eaailad 

Colombia... 

Costa Rica_. 

Cuba. 

Ecuador-~. 

Egypt 

Eniwetok Atoll__- 

FE] Salvador ‘ 

Eritrea (As mara). 

Formesi__-- 

French Moroceco-. 

Goose Bay. 

Greece etic al 
Greece (isolated areas)...-------- 

Greenland 

Guadaleanal 

Guam 5 

Guitemala 

Hawaiian Islands-.-.--- 

Honduras 

Iceland 

India (Kashmir) - 

Indochina... -. 

er 
Stationed outside Te heran- 

Japan. 

Korea 

Liberia 

Libya (Tripoli 

Nicaragua. 

Panama... 

Palestine __.- 

Paraguay. 

Peru Sana 

Philippines_. 

Puerto Rico. ------ 

Ryukyus area = 

Sandi Arabia (Dharan)-- 

SHAPE...-- ‘ 

Thailand 

Trieste 

Turkey---- a aialeecare 

United States Army, Europe 

United States European Command 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia _--.-- 


1 Suspended. 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATE PROGRAM FOR SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. How is your program to seek enlistments for those that 
want to come in and get a certain schooling working out, technical 
training enlistment program? 

General Youna. Extremely well, Mr. Ford. I cannot give you the 
exact figures on that at this moment, but we have had large numbers of 
high-school graduates enlisting for those courses, and I knew that it 
has been extremely successful because we have had to watch it closely 
to make sure that the same opportunities are not denied to those 
already in the service. 
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Mr. Forp. Could you submit for the record a chart or some sta- 
tistical data showing how many have enlisted under that program 
month by month or period by period? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. We can give you the best estimate. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful. After all, it was to be a 
unique and forward-looking program. 

General Youna. It has “been quite successful and is undoubtedly 
part of the reason for some of our success in raising the number of 
non-prior-service enlistments. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

This program commonly referred to as the high-school graduate program was 
designed to encourage high- school students to finish their schooling and then 
volunteer for Regular Army service. This program offers a high-school graduate 
from civil life a choice of over 100 Army school courses which will fit him for a 
specific field required in the Regular Army of today. When a man enlists for a 
specific course, a space is reserved for him and he is given a reporting date for 
enlistment and basic training. Following basic training, he is sent to the school 
of his choice for specialized training. This program has been very successful and 
through it we are procuring quality personnel needed for the complex Army of 
today. 

tesults to date are as follows: 

Fises al} year 1954—Enlisted for courses: 


Approximately 639 per month 
Fise all year 1955 (to date) 


Approximately 987 per month 


These enlistments must be for 3 years or more. 
ARMY STRENGTH, FISCAL YEARS 1950-56 


Mr. Forp. On page 141 of last year’s hearings a chart was sub- 
nitted showing Army strength in the fiscal years 1950 through 1955. 
I think it would be well to take that chart and extend it for fise al year 
1956. 

General Younc. We will do that. We even have it now. 

Mr. Forp. Please submit it for the record. 

General Youna. All right, sir. 

(‘lhe information referred to is as follows:) 


Army strength, fiscal years 1950-56 
[Fiscal years 1955 and 1956 exclude 500 reimbursables] 
Fiscal year 1950: Fiscal year 1954: 
Begin 660, 000 
Mite ee A 593, 000 
632, 000 Man-year 
Fiscal year 1955: ! 
593, 000 Begin- 
532, 000 
, O88, 000 Man-year_ 
Fiscal year 1956: 
1, 532, 000 Begin- ciel; derebibs 
1, 596, COO 
1, 594, 000 
Fiscal vear “1953: 
Begin______ dg ts 1, 596, O00C 
End__. 1, 534, 000 
Man-vear_ 1, 538, 000 


‘Excludes reimbursables, 
59703—55 18 
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LIMITATION ON SHIPMENT OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Mr. Forp. How is the limitation on the shipment of household 
goods working out, General Young? We made some changes during 
the last session on that. What has been the effect? ; 

General WESTMORELAND. It has been a morale factor of significance, 
sir. It was raised to 11,000 pounds by the last Congress. 

The Career Compensation Act has a feature in it related to the 
movement of household effects and their storage. 

Mr. Forp. The one presently before the Legislative Committee? 

General WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any report, as I gathered you did, on this 
raising of the limitation on household goods, something you can put 
in the record? 

(The information requested is as follows): 

Section 722, Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 1955 placed a 
maximum weight limitation on shipment of household effects of 11,000 pounds for 
military personnel. The 1955 Department of Defense legislative program includes 
a bill to amend the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, which would 
authorize the establishment of a maximum net weight allowance of 15,000 pounds 
with an override of 3,000 pounds for lieutenant generals, vice admirals and up. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


COMPARISON OF WEIGHT ALLOWANCES FOR MILITARY AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford, if you will yield. 

I have been interested in statements made before the State Depart- 
ment Subcommittee on Appropriations a few days ago, General, that 
the weight allowances of their personnel run consistently lower than 
military personnel weight allowances. Have you checked their 
figures? I do not know that there is such a difference, but if so | 
would like the justification for the difference? 

General Youne. I am not able to comment on the difference be- 
tween the State Department weight figures and ours, Mr. Chairman. 
It could be that the quarters furnished them overseas may be furnished 
to a greater extent than ours are, or there may be other factors which 
[ would have to investigate and would be very glad to do so and supply 
that information for you and for the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there anyone here who is prepared to discuss that 
item at this time? 

Have you information on that, General Moore? 

General Moore. My understanding is that maximum allowance 
for the State Department was 24,000 pounds. Before the limitation 
was imposed on the appropriation acts governing the maximum 
allowance for military personnel it was for a major general 14,000 
pounds. 

I would like at this point in the record to insert a table of allowances 
prior to enactment of the limitation, a table of allowances as they 
exist under existing limitations for the Army, and also a table of 
allowances for the State Department. 

Mr. Srxzs. I think, General Moore, that would be helpful. It 1s 
entirely possible that the information I have received was incorrect. 
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Mr. Ford has just pointed out to me that in our own hearings a year 
ago this question came up and there is question that the State Depart- 
ment allowance is actually lower than yours. Consequently it would 
be helpful if you would give us a table showing exactly what the 
situation is, and if there is a difference then give us the reasons insofar 
as you can determine them. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


HovusEHOLD Goops 


The difference in State Department and Department of Defense weight allow- 
ances is undoubtedly due to the fact that the Foreign Service Act, Public Law 
724, 79th Congress, which authorizes shipment of household goods of State 
De partment personnel, prescribes no limitation on weight allowances. On the 
other hand fiscal year 1955 Department of Defense Appropriation Act does pre- 
scribe a limitation on shipment of household effects for military personnel of 11,000 
pounds. 


Comparison of maximum weight of household goods (in pounds) that can be shipped 
at Government expense on a permanent change of station by members of military 
departments with maximum weight allowances for Foreign Service personnel 


| Military 
| Military | Foreign personnel 
personnel | Service! | under limi- 
| prior to personnel | tation in 
| limitation | priorto | sec. 722of 
in appro- Aug. 1, 1953 |DOD Appro-| 
| priation act (gross | priation act, | 
(net weight) | weight) 1955 (net 
| | weight) 


Foreign 
Service ! 
personne! 
under 
present 
regulations 
(gross 
weight) 


General or admiral aa 24, 000 24, 000 | 11, 000 18, 000 
Lieutenant general or vice admiral -- 18, 000 24, 000 11,000 18, 000 
Major general or rear admiral (upper hal‘) | 14, 500 24, 000 | 11, 000 18, 000 
Brigadier general or rear admiral (lower hz alf) _. 12, 000 20, 000 16, 000 
Colonel or captain _. a : 11, 000 20, 000 | . 16, 000 
Lieutenant colonel or commander... ay 10, 000 16, 500 13, 500 
Major ordieutenant commander | 9, 500 | 16, 500 13, 500 > 
Captain or lieutenant , 16, 500 -| ; 10; 000 
ist lieutenant or lieutenant (junior ee ). 4 13, 000 | 10, 600 
21 lieutenant or ensign.....------ : 7, 000 11, 400 : 7, 000 
Warrant officers: 
Ww 16, 500 | ; 13, 500 
13, 000 | 3, 500 | 10, 000 
13, 000 | s 7, 000 
11, 400 | ; 7, 000 


11, 400 | i, 7, 000 

11, 400 500 | 7, 000 

7 edad ‘ 11, 400 5, 7, 000 

E-~4 with 7 or more years’ service | 11, 400 { 7,000 
E-4 with less than 7 years’ service _-_-_-_--__--! q | 11, 400 7,000 


! Allowances for Foreign Service personnel are on the basis of annual salary. The average basic pay of 
military personnel estimated for fiscal year 1956 was used in order to convert each of the military grades to 
the Foreign Service salary brackets upon which weight allowances are authorized. 


Note.—Weight allowances for military personnel are not based on family status. The allowances shown 
for Foreign Service personnel are for members whose families are authorized to move. 





GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF ARMY ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. I think to follow up what was in the record last year it 
might be well to have a chart similar to the one on page 159 which 
shows the Department of the Army enlisted grade distribution. 

General Young. All right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I would suggest you simply add on for fiscal year 1956, 
under what has been proposed as the end strength. 

General Youna. I shall be glad to do it, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Department of the Army enlisted grade distribution 
1,404,598-MAN ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1954 
Pas na i. 
On hand Promotions On hand | TOR and TD 
July 1, 1953 to grade June 30, 1954 | requirements 


| . 
45, 780 4, 837 48, 544 50, 000 
76, 379 27, 823 | 82, 068 90, 000 
129, 939 104, 650 131, 285 | 200, 000 
195, 807 | 369, 820 252, 708 320, 000 
314, 758 512, 761 359, 313 275, 000 
351, 133 | 478, 325 283, 631 | 230, 690 
272, 704 | 117, 254 | 108, 000 





1, 386, 500 | 1,480,216 | 1,274, 808 | 1, 273, 600 
| 


1,100,000-MAN ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1955 


On hand, Promotions Onhand, |TOEand TD 
| July 1, 1954 to grade June 30, 1955 | requirements 


| 
48, 544 | 216 48, 000 | 48, 000 
82, 068 | 14, 078 | 82, 000 | 87, 000 
131, 285 86, 007 115, 000 | 165, 000 
252, 708 | 322, 908 | 190, GOO | 260, 000 
359, 313 | 368, 166 250, 000 | 238, 000 
283, 631 328, 925 203, 000 | 90, 000 
117, 254 oe cle tal 91, 800 | 9}. 800 


1, 274, 803 


1, 120, 300 979, 800 | 979, 800 


1,025,000-MAN ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1956 


TOE and 
—?> require- 
| ments 


! 
On hand Promotion On hand 
July 1, 1955 { June 30, 1956 





48, OO 47, 000 47, 000 
82, 0) | 10, 600 82, 000 5, 000 
O00 | 54, 400 113, 000 160, 000 
000 | 177, 900 184, 000 240, 000 
000 | 228, 600 220, 000 | 2.7. 000 
000 | 219, 900 | 173, 000 | 70, 000 
800 92, 600 | 92, 600 


9, 800 691, 400 | 911, 600 | 911, 600 


TRAVEL OBLIGATIONS INCIDENT TO PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Forp. Last year on page 170 of the committee hearings there 
was some data given about travel obligations, movements, PCS. 

General Sawyer, can you submit that data for fiscal year 1956, 
extending the chart which is in here? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Travel obligations 


Movements, PCS: Fiscal year 
964 2... ‘ . _... $262, 955, 061 
hoa+<. : —" Sr tian 225, 639, 000 
ROO abies 5 Sa . Pecaaed 190, 100, 000 


The above amounts do not include travel pay on separation from the service 
transferred by Department of Defense directive to the activity “Pay and allow- 
ances,”’ effective fiscal year 1955. Amounts transferred are: 

Fiscal vear— 
1954_ : ae $23, 936, 576 
bo i 26, 013, 905 
1956_ ; ; 15, 294, 201 
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Mr. Forp. What is the comparable figure for 1956? Do you have 
it offhand? 

General Hutcuison. Are you referring to program 1300 permanent 
change of station moves? 

Mr. Forp. That is correct? 

General Sawyer. The total figure for permanent change of station 
is $190,100,000. That is broken down into three projects: PCS 
movement of individuals, $109,100,000; PCS movement of organized 
units, $8 million; PCS movement of individuals and units by Military 
Sea Transport Service. That is a reimbursement item to the Navy 
and amounts to $73 million for fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Forp. Last year Mr. Sikes and the rest of us on the committee 
were encouraged by the reduction in the proposed expenditures for 
change of station and related matters, and the figures which were 
given to us, comparing fiscal 1954 to fiscal 1955, indicated a reduction 
of $49,450,000. 

According to the figures which you have just quoted there is a 
proposed reduction in that amount for fiscal 1956 of around $56 
million; is that correct? 

General Sawyer. Our estimate for the fiscal year 1955 is $225,- 
639,000, and our estimate for 1956 is $190,100,000, so there is a reduc- 
tion of about $35 million between the 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. Forp. The figures you just quoted indicates that you really 
did a fine job in fiscal 1955 because you went some $25 million below 
what you thought you were going to spend in this fiscal year 

General Sawyer. No, sir. Our obligations will not go below what 

was anticipated. Approximate ly $26 million in obligations was trans- 
ferred from the program “Movements, PCS” to the program “Pay 
and allowances.’”’ The amount transferred was in accordance with 
Department of Defense directive which changed the budget struc ture 
in fiscal year 1955 to require ‘Mileage on separation from service” to 
be included as an item of pay. For the purposes of comparison I 
have shown the amount of this transfer in data furnished for the 
record in the table, ‘““Travel obligations.”” The Army policies have 
been changed so that there is a definite policy to curtail permanent 
change of ‘station movement wherever possible. Of course, we have 
to move people overseas and back. We cannot get out of that. 
Within the zone of the United States they cut down quite a bit on 
permanent change of station travel. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


GRADE STRUCTURE COMPARISON 


Mr. Forp. Would you, General Young, insert in the record a 
grade structure chart which coincides with the one which appeared on 
page 173 of the hearings last year? 

General Youna. Yes, sir; I] would be very glad to. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Comparison of grade structure, fiseal years 1954, 1955, 1956 (excludes reimbursables) 


| Fiscal year, Fiscal year, | Fiscal year, 
"eee 1954 1955 1956 


, 251 | 1, 404, 066 | 1, 101, 800 
,066 | 1,101,800 | —1, 027, 000 
20. 
| 


4 6, 5 | 1, 307, 400 1, 090, 200 


| | 
June 30, 1954 June 30, 1955, June 30, 1956, Dec. 31, 1954 
(1,404,066 Army) Army budget Army budget (actual strength 
actual (1,101,800) ,027, 1,325,508) 


| 
Number | Percent) Number [Peresas ? Percent| Number {Percent 


Male and WAC officers: 
General: | | 
WE Scola seinen ape 3 | 3 
4-star__- dm adesl | | | 8 
3-star_- oof . 03 | : 27 |} 
2-star- ce | | 165 | 
1-star. Bias | 277 | 
Colonel__- sian P 5 , | 4, 713 | 
Lieutenant colone] er 7 e : ‘i . 13, 366 
Major. a 7, 03% ; 7,17 s ‘ e 16, 473 | 
Captain --_- , i b , ; 43 | b 29, 736 
ist lieutenant __- \ . 6 b ¥ 4 18, 782 
2d lieutenant _- ii 22, 752 ; ‘ ; , 25, 793 


Total... an} $98, TR hain ae 109, 343 | 
Percent of aggregate --- : ope ob eatet o het : 

















Female medical officers: 
Colonel... toc 2 
Lieutenant colonel 62 


Major__- a rs , ot 
Captain_ 


Ist lieutenant......_-_-_- i 283 
2d lieutenant. 


Total. 
Percent of aggregate___|_- 


Male and WAC warrant | 
officers: 











526 | 
1, 697 
4, 346 | 
4,098 | 


. 10, 667 | 

Percent of aggregate _- ee 

Enlisted cnele and W rar | 
E-7.. : , ; if 4.f 48,170 | 3.64 
"E-6.._..- Ss : j 9 82,092 | 6.19 
Wal oo ccclicceecoueeeenee . : ‘ ; 9. 80 
Ne ok emia pena 52, . } 7.2 : 58, 19. 48 
E-3... ‘ d ‘ b 4% 5 22. 34 
ON cin aatibahetiastnalal 3. . b 7 . 236, 627 | 17.85 
ees Pf i“ 1 5 | 9. 147,691 | 11.15 




















‘Toel...... ; Me : 1,198, 811 | . 

Percent of aggregate _ _- ; i ‘ ie : | 90.45 
USMA.. E ‘ a i 2, 243 
Percent of aggregate ee ete ad a : : Ledeen : . 20 
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AVERAGE COST PER MILITARY MAN-YEAR 


Mr. Forp. Last year it was brought out that the average cost per 
military man-year would be approximately $3,087 for fiscal year 1954 
and $3,210 for fiscal year 1955. Do you have the comparable figure 
for fiscal 1956? 

General Lawton. Is that the maintenance and operation cost, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Possibly. 

General Lawton. On what page is that? 

Mr. Forp. It is last year’s hearings. I was wondering if you had 
the projected cost for fiscal 1956. 

General Hutcuison. That must be MPA cost. 

Mr. Forp. It appears in the MPA part of the hearing, so it must 
be in that part of the budget. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Lawton. 1956 it runs $3,230, and 

Mr. Forp. Compares to $3,210 in fiscal 1955 and $3,087 for fiscal 
1954. Is the same reason applicable this year as was indicated last 
year; namely, reducing strength in higher grade structure? 

General LAwTon. That has some effect. Increased reenlistment 
allowance would be another factor. 

General Sawyer. Also, Mr. Ford, these 25,000 men that reenlisted, 
because of their length of ser vice, they will cost more money than if 
they were draftees just coming in. In other words, the more people 
we have stay in the service, the more pay they get and the higher 
the cost, but we get a much better man for the extra expenditure 
of money. 

ALLOWANCES OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. General Sawyer, last year we discussed the class Q 
allotments. Will you bring us up to date on that, please? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


INVESTIGATION OF CLAIMS FOR ALLOWANCES 


General Sawyer. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Ford, in April of 1953 
an inv estigations unit was established in Puerto Rico for the purpose 
of investigating all claims of enlisted men for basic allowances for 
quarters on account of dependent parents. This investigation was 
initiated as a result of on-the-scene survey by representatives of the 
Comptroller General of the United States and representatives of the 
Assistant See retary of Defense. Based on results obtained i in Puerto 
Rico, the investigation was subsequently expanded to include the 
United States and Hawaii, and to include sa? claims of commissioned 
and warrant officers. As of February 4, 1955, a total of 93,424 cases 
had been adjudicated by the Finance Center, United States Army, 
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on the basis of the investigative reports received, and the claims were 
disapproved in 27,852 cases for a disapproval rate of 29.8 percent. 
An estimated monthly savings in payments of basic allowance for 
quarters in the amount of $1,503,921 has been reported by the Finance 
Center. In addition collection action has been taken to recover 
$957,520. 

There has also been initiated an investigation on a sampling basis 
of claims made by military personnel for reimbursement for travel of 
dependents. Since this sampling has recently been begun, and 
inasmuch as these claims, by their nature, involve considerably more 
research, significant statistics are not yet available. 

It is contemplated that travel payments, meal tickets, station 
allowances, terminal leave payments, basic allowance for subsistence 
payments, and other areas considered sensitive, in that they lend 
themselves to fraudulent or improper payment, may ultimately be 
included within the scope of the project. Discussions have already 
taken place between Department of the Army representatives and 
the members of Congress regarding the further expansion of this 
project. 

That is my explanation, sir. 


COLLECTIONS OF FRAUDULENT ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have anything further on how much has actually 
been collected on these claims? 

General Sawyer. I can get that. I do not have it right here, sir; 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


CoLLECTIONS—FRAUDULENT CLAss Q ALLOTMENTS 


Collection action has been initiated to recover approximately $958,000. The 
amount collected is unknown since no special accounting code is maintained or 
thisitem. If an individual is still in the Army and has been overp.id the Finance 
Center determines the amount and notifies the field disbursing officer who pays 
this individual owing the money. The amcunt to be collected is then entered o1 
the individual’s pay record as an offset against pay accruing to him. For those 
individuals who have left the service. the account is turned over to the General 
Accounting Office for collection. It is assumed therefore that the major portioi 
of the amount owed has been or will be collected since reimbursements to the 
United States rank third after income tax withheld and Soldiers’ Home deduc- 
tions in the precedence of deductions from the individual. 


PROCEDURES DESIGNED TO PREVENT PAYMENT OF FRAUDULENT CLAIMS 


Mr. Forp. How does the system which is now in effect cut down or 
preclude the allowance of fraudulent or unjustified claims of this sort? 

General Sawyrer. We have two methods, sir. We send a ques- 
tionnaire to the person who is going to receive the allowance as well 
as to the person making allowance. They each fill out the question- 
naire and sent it in to the center. ‘Those are compared. 

If there is anything in the questionnaires to indicate that there is 
any discrepancy, we ‘send an investigator through the provost mar- 
shal’s department who actually checks on that. 
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In addition, at least once a year we require the dependents to furnish 
us with the latest information as to their status. In other words, 
we do not just take it for granted that they are still dependents. 

We also have adjudicators at the center who consider each of these 
eases. They are trained investigators who can spot.diserepanctes. 

(The following additional information was furnished:) 

Under the provisions of section 10 of the Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 
(Public Law 771, 81st Cong.) the Commanding General, Finance Center, United 
States Army, Indianapolis 49, Ind., has been delegated authority to make de- 
terminations cf dependency involving enlisted members in connection with 
requests for class Q allotments. The determination of dependency in the case 
of secondary dependents (parents) is made on the basis of the evidence submitted 
by the enlisted man and his parent(s), which consists of a certificate by the 
serviceman and an affidavit by the parent, supplemented by a field investigation 
report filed by an Army field investigator (adjudicator). Initially, the certificate 
and affidavit are examined by an adjudicator in the Finance Center, United 
States Army, and a tentative decision is reached. If those documents indicate 
that dependency to the extent required by the Dependents Assistance Act may 
be established, the Finance Center requests that a field investigation be conducted. 
The mission of the field investigator is to obtain clarifying information in order to 
verify or refute the conclusions which have been drawn by the Finance Center 
from the certificate of the serviceman and the parent’s dependeney “affidavit. 
Upon receipt of the investigative report, all the evidence is reviewed and a final 
determination is made by the Finance Center, United States Army. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have a board at Fort Harrison which 
screens every application? 

General Sawyer. Every application which comes in is adjudicated. 

Mr. Forp. If we have a draft or selective service call of 11,000 a 
month, that board processes 11,000 such applicants, assuming there 
is 100 percent request? 

General Sawyer. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a practical process? 

General Sawyer. We think it has been paying dividends by the 
amount of money we have collected back. 

You understand Mr. Ford, that is just on what we call secondary 
dependents. If aman has a wife and child he is entitled to the money 
and they do not screen those. 

Mr. Forp. What is the definition of a secondary dependent? 

General Sawyer. A dependent other than a wife or child, who 
receives more than 50 percent of his or her support from the service- 
man, 

_ Mr. Forp. Your fraudulent claims come in that category and not 
in the other? 

General Sawyer. That is right. 


UNAUTHORIZED COMMITMENTS MADE BY RECRUITERS WITH RESPECT TO 
DEPENDENCY ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Fioop. I wish you would get together with whoever has charge 
of tl e recruiting section of the United States Army, and we are talking 
abou. the Army thn gh it is equally true of the others. 
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| am getting a great deal of complaint. I know recruiting sergeants 
are the same and have been since the dawn of history, but a lot of 
trouble is going on with recruiting sergeants getting in touch with the 
families, or vice versa, in case of secondary dependents, and telling 
the prospective recruit or the family, never in writing, of course, that 
“Don’t worry about this. Get that hand up there and everything 
will be all right.’ 

That is where a lot of fraud is being committed from the inception 
of these claims. 

Of course, in nearly all those cases the claims are rejected because 
they are not proper claims in the first place. 

General Sawyer. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. They cannot qualify to begin with, but you know these 
kids coming in. There is a bad situation going on with reference to 
either fraudulent claims or improper claims, and you can save your- 
selves a lot of paperwork, a lot of headaches, and a lot of trouble if 
you will get hold of whoever has charge of your recruiting and cut that 
racket out, this phony information and advice. 

They will deny it. I don’t care about that. I am telling you it is 
going on. How you can trace responsibility and pin that on anybody, 
{don’t know. But part of the gimmick now is, all things being equal, 
if that is the only thing worrying the kid tell him anything. These 
kids want to be assured of that—go home and say ‘‘Mom, it is all right. 
you will be taken care of.”’ 

Where I come from we have a lot of people that don’t understand 
= English language. I have a lot of Latins and Slavs who don’t 

now. 

They had older brothers in World War II. The neighbor across the 
street says “I can’t understand why you can’t get an allotment 
because when my Jim was in the Army, World War II, there was no 
trouble at all.” 

Of course, they don’t understand these problems. A lot of it goes 
back to the way they are handled by recruiting officers. It is a 
serious problem and it should be a phase of your operation. 

General Sawyer. I have had some of those same complaints ad- 
dressed to me, also. What we are doing is this: The recruiting service 
comes under The Adjutant General and they have a monthly recruit- 
ing bulletin. We will have that put in the bulletin so that there will 
be no excuse for their telling any recruits or anybody. 

Mr. Fioop. You never will be able to control it. You have an 
eager beaver bucking for stripes and he will sign them up. You can- 
not stop it in any country altogether. At least I want you to make 
more than a casual effort to bring this to the attention of The Adjutant 
General that this is going on. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Will you give us a statement on directives issued on 
this? 
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General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


DEPENDENTS CLAIMS RECRUITING PROMISES 


The United States Army recruiting service has never recognized the subject of 
dependency benefits as a proper sales aid in presenting enlistment in the Regular 
Army to an applicant. Many times the recruiting salesman is asked specific 
questions regarding certain benefits and, in those instances, he is required to 
furnish information from the proper Army regulation and/or other directive 
pertinent to the subject. 

In March 1949, a policy was established wherein non-prior-service volunteers 
from civil life, who had dependents were not accepted for enlistment in the Army. 
This policy has been only recently modified to permit individuals in the 2 upper 
mental groups to enlist provided they have only 1 dependent. 

Enlistment procedures at the time of enlistment require the applicant to make 
a declaration on DD Form 4 (enlistment record) which includes, among other 
things, as item 21, the number, age, and relationship of people dependent on him 
for support. An individual with prior service may be enlisted only if entitled 
to the grade of corporal or higher. A waiver may be granted for those with 
over 6 years of prior honorable service. 

Prior to administering the oath of enlistment the provisions of article 83, 
UCMJ, is thoroughly explained to the applicant to insure that he completely 
understands the severity of the crime of falsifying any information given in con- 
nection with his enlistment which includes any and all information affecting his 
pay and allowances. 

The United States Army Recruiting Service has constantly impressed upon its 
recruiting sales force that no commitments may be made to prospective enlistees 
which are not consistent with established regulations and/or official directives. 
The training program of the United States Army Recruiting Service constantly 
stresses this point. 

Army special regulations regarding procedures for processing applicants for 
enlistment and reenlistment in the Regular Army point out the following: 

(a) Prior to applicant’s signing his contract the recruiting officer must explain 
the nature of his service and obligation which includes his pay, allowances, etc. 

(b) There is a space provided on the DD Form 4 for entry of any promises made 
to the applicant, including dependent transportation, housing, ete. Any entry 
here must be checked by the recruiting officer. 

(c) Finally, the applicant is required to sign a certificate that he has heard and 
understands the pertinent elements of his contract. This is to preclude the pos- 
sibility of false promises and impressions regarding any assignment or benefits 
he may accrue. 


COLLECTION OF OLD GOVERNMENT CLAIMS 


Mr. Fioop. I am also faced with this problem, and I assume I 
speak for my colleagues: 

There is apparently a new man in your operation in charge of some 
bureau or section. Now there is a rash of these old claims coming 
up. Somebody dug up some place a missing file or something, or else 
there is an order out, and they are dusting off all of these motheaten 
claims. I imagine they are legitimate because I can’t imagine you 
people trying to collect money you are not entitled to. But this 
problem is developing: 

_ Here are people who have been getting money. There is no fraud, 
it is bona fide, it is a misunderstanding. Maybe there is no misrep- 
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resentation. I don’t know. However, all of a sudden the United 
States district attorney, and I just had lunch with a United States 
district attorney, and so far as I know he didn’t know I was on this 
committee, he is now being requested to collect a lot of Government 
claims which are technically and legally sound, but most of them are 
arising out of these outrageous Government financing and guaranties 
of contracts under the Housing Administration to put sidings on 
houses. All of our members have had that. That is a case where 
some high-pressure man goes to a veteran, says “Don’t worry about 
the housing. You are a veteran. It won’t cost you anything.” He 
signs up. This contractor is a scalawag, the paper is discounted, the 
Government is stuck with the guaranty. I understand there is some- 
thing like $13 billion worth of this stuff the Government is stuck with. 
That has nothing to do with the Army, but I want to point out to 
you that there are also claims being made by the Army which, while 
technically just as legal, they are morally just as outrageous. 

Here the Supreme Court of the United States has decreed that in 
cases such as these, all things being equal, the veteran is to receive 
consideration. All cases are to be judged most favorably in behalf of 
the veteran and against the Government. 

That same rule of law should apply to your eager beavers who are 
doing a bloodhound job on some of these claims. 

You are the boss. Your job is to give Mr. Ford good answers to 
his questions, but at the same time I point out to you as an individ- 
ual Member of Congress that the rule of reason, and there should be 
a sense of balance, exists. 

You have as much trouble with men down the line as recruiting 
chiefs have, but I do not think it is right. I do not think Congress 
or the Commander in Chief means that you are to get the last drop 
of blood, or that you are to get the last dime or dollar in all of these 
cases. 

Where you are to draw the line I do not know, but I know that 
many United States district attorneys don’t like to do that kind of 
thing. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF FINANCE CORPS IN COLLECTION OF CLAIMS 


General Sawyer. I want to explain something about my corps, the 
Finance Corps which pays people and pays all the bills for the Army. 
In the first place, my officers are bonded and they are required to 
make payments in accordance with law, and to make accurate pay- 
ments. I insist, also, that they make courteous payments and treat 
people as individuals. 

Every so often they submit their accounts, accounts with which 
they are finished, to the General Accounting Office. The General 
Accounting Office audits those accounts. 

If they find anything that they think is not correct they make a 
disallowance against that officer and he either has to collect that or 
pay it out of his own pocket. He has that choice. He can pay it 
out of his own pocket or he can go back to the person and collect it. 

As a general rule, if the person is in the service it is a simple matter 
to show the person that they owe the Government the money that 
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they were not entitled to it, and an arr angement is made so that they 
can pay it back not in a lump sum but in installments that won't 
hurt them. 

Mr. Fioop. Did I understand you to say it is a simple matter? 

General Sawyer. Yes, it is. If I was overpaid and they came and 
showed me—— 

Mr. FLoop. Assuming you deal with people who are reasonable and 
fair. 

General Sawyer. Of course. We don’t have much: trouble with 
those cases. However, in some cases the person is out of the service 
before we know anything about it. 

Mr. FLoop. That is the case I am talking about. 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. In that case the records are turned 
over to the General Accounting Office and they are the ones who make 
the collection and they are the ones who get the Department of Justice 
into the picture. We never invoke the Department of Justice at all. 

Mr. FLoop. At least I am glad to know that you aren’t the one who 
is causing all the trouble. 

General Sawyer. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We have to go someplace else. I have a genius for 
talking to the wrong people around here. 

General Sawyer. But I do want to make it cle var, though, that my 
officers are held personally responsible for every cent of Government 
funds they pay out. 

Mr. Forp. These officers who have these cases come up, where a 
man has gone from the service, are these officers personally responsible 
for those cases? Perhaps they are 4 or 5 years old. 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir; and as a general rule they will write a 
letter, if they can find the person’s address, and ask him to make 
repayment. 

If they receive no reply, which is generally the case, then they 
leclare that it is uncollectible and turn it over to the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any statute of limitations on these claims? 

General Sawyer. None that I know of. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Fuoop. Are you the people who handle these claims when they 

become civilians? Joe Doe breaks the right-front. axle on the jeep, 
and because of the poor paperwork in his command or because of many 
other things they never get around to this claim until Joe has served 
his hitch. He is out of the service. He is a young fellow, there is 
nobody but his mother who has been getting a proper support from the 
time he was in. Now Joe owes the Army $49.36 for this axle from 3 
years ago in southwest Texas. 
_ Now the letter comes in. These are nice people, don’t want to be 
in trouble with the Government. They never have been; they are 
scared to death. Here comes the 2d Marine Division to cet the $49. 
The kid doesn’t know what it is all about. It is probably so; he is not 
sure. Jam talking now of a case where he is telling the truth. He has 
ho records. Nobody else seems to have any. They come in twist and 
the mother’s arm “‘we want the $49.” 

They are on relief. The boy hasn’t got a job yet. 
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There is a lot of that going on. Whose fault is that? I speak now 
of Army claims. Are you people in that kind of business? Do yoy 
have to do this? ; 

General Sawyer. We are required, of course, by law to collect any 
funds that are legally due the Army, and we collect it for every sort of 
thing that you can imagine—telephone bills and these other things. 

Mr. Fioop. The Treasury Department is supposed to collect income 
taxes and they are not that tough, but not half as tough as this kind 
a They ought to take you boys there and they will collect 

illions. 

General Sawyer. As I said before, if it is a case which falls within 
the 2-year period 

Mr. FLoop. What does that mean, 2-year period? 

General Sawyer. The case you mentioned. We write them 4 
letter and put all the facts in the letter and request them to make 
payment. 

If they have any reason why they cannot, or if they do not make 
payment, we turn that over, the whole account, to the General 
Accounting Office, and we are through with that then unless the 
General Accounting Office calls upon us for additional information 
bearing on the case. We furnish whatever facts we have. 

Mr. Fioop. You understand, I may be wrong as to who is the bad 
man here. I just know the army is connected with this. I have not 
read the letters close enough, perhaps, but for the purpose of this 
hearing it was beyond that time. The cases I am talking about are 
obviously not Army or your office, but they are downtown because of 
the reasons you have stated? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fioop. All right. 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE COST PER MILITARY MAN-YEAR 


Mr. Forp. As I recall the testimony, in fiscal vear 1954 the average 
cost per ran was $3,087; fiscal year 1955 it was $3,210; and it is fore- 
cast in fisca] year 1956 that the cost per man will be $3,230. 

General Sawyer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. These figures indicate that comparing fiscal 1955 with 
fiscal 1956 there is a $20 per man increase? 

General Sawyer. Correct. 

Mr. Forp. Could you amplify for the record why this change is 
forecast? 

General Sawyer. Well, as I said before, one reason is that we are 
having a greater proportion of enlisted men reenlist this year than last 
drawing the higher bonus. Also the years of service have gone up. 

The only other difference which would account for that would be the 
grade spread. 

Do you know the difference in grade spread? 

General WestMoRELAND. The grade spread is being provided for 
the record but I can make a general statement on it. It is within the 
provisions of the Officers Grade Limitation Act passed by the las! 
Congress and it has given us a more favorable and a much-needed 
authorization by a slight increase in our field grade officers. 
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Of course, ‘as General Young has pointed out, as the Army decreases 
in size the officers cannot decrease in the same proportion because we 
have a number of fixed requirements for officers to perform missions 
not influenced by the size of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Do these figures reflect an increased cost in equipment 
per man as well? 

General Sawyer. Pay and allowances only. 

General Lawton. I think this projected figure of $3,210 for fiscal 
vear 1955. was at that time only an estimate. I believe the actual 
figures for 1955 will show an increase. I don’t know just what the 
figure would be but it will be somewhat more than $3,210. 

Mr. Forp. Could you provide the actual figures for fiscal 1955 as 
you now have them? 

’ General Lawton. I can give you an estimate, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Pay increase legislation also would add something to 
that, I suppose. 

General SAwYER. Yes, sir. 

General WESTMORELAND. Two more significant things—increased 
longevity. Officers and men have additional service and consequently 
draw more longevity pay. Secondly, the reenlistment bonus. 

Mr. Forp. Can any of the witnesses here give us the overall cost 
per man in the Army for these respective fiscal years? 

General Youna. Including equipment? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; including equipment. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Lawron. I have in 1956 the estimated cost per man-year 
in the maintenance and operations appropriations, $2,811, and for 
the military personnel appropriations $3,230. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have that totaled? 

General Lawton. It will give us a total of $6,041. 

Mr. Sixes. And the figures for the prior years? 

General Lawton. Our latest estimate in 1955 for the cost under 
maintenance and operations appropriations is $2,301. 

As I remarked before, I do not have a new figure for the military 
personnel. It is shown in the record as $3,210. 

Mr. Forp. Why don’t you for the record work out a chart showing 
MPA cost per man-year and your maintenance and operations for 
several years including the total? 

General Lawton. I will, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You also would want to show the reason for that rather 
surprising spread from $3,200 to $2,800 between 1955 and the estimates 
for 1956? 

General Lawton. I will give that in the record. The chief reason 
for that is because we have going on the consumption budget and there 
are many items which now show in here as cost in the ‘‘ Maintenance 
and operations, Army” which add to the cost per man-year which 
previously was accounted for by withdrawal credits, and so on. 

I will supply a table for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Comparison of average cost per man in appropriations: ‘‘Military personnel, Army”; 
“Maintenance and operations, Army” 


Total ccst per 
man-year for 
the 2 appro- 

priations 


1954 (actual) : eoukee Perit $3, 059 $5, 260 
1955 (estimate)._____- eaugcuace Jtdss : 3, 264 : 5, 565 
1956 (estimate) __...._.----- tae eee 3, 230 | 6, 041 


Maintenance 
and operations, 
Army 


Military per- 


Fiscal year— sonnel, Army 





MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


The latest forecast for the average cost per man in fiscal year 1955 is $3,264 
instead of $3,210 as estimated previously in fiscal year 1955 budget submission. 
The increased cost is based on the following developments: 

1. Increase in reenlistment bonuses authorized by Congress subsequent to 
passage of the Defense appropriation bill for fiscal year 1955. 

2. Increase in reenlistments due to larger bonus. 

3. Higher grade structure. 

4. Separation costs such as travel, terminal leave, and mustering-out pay 
incident to the early release of personnel in order to cut back the Army to 1,101,800 
end strength ordered by the President. 

A lower average cost per man in fiscal year 1956, as compared to fiscal year 
1955, results from the shift of separation costs from fiscal year 1956 into fiscal 
year 1955 (item 4 above). 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, ARMY 


The costs of housekeeping for the United States Army plant are provided under 
the appropriation, ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Army.’”’ The levels of maio- 
tenance and the standards of operations depend entirely upon the amounts made 
available in this appropriation. Only a relatively small portion of the items cov- 
ered by “maintenance and operation” are directly relatable to the cost of main- 
taining an individual soldier. Examples are medical care, certain types of or- 
ganizational clothing and equipment (not included in MPA), and welfare and mo- 
rale activities. While the rest of the appropriation is influenced directly by the 
size of the forces, it*cannot be directly associated with the cost of maintaining an 
individual soldier. This is because relatively small changes in strength do not 
cause proportionate changes in the size of the basic establishment. For example, 
the costs of depot operations, the maintenance and operations of installations, and 
the Army school system, would not respond to minor variations in strength. 

The size of the Army plant shrinks and expands gradually and deliberately 
with the size and missions of the Army. Its magnitude precludes any exact and 
immediate synchronization to rapid changes in Army strength. 

The increase in costs per man-year in fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1955 is 
attributable to more complete consumer funding versus partial living off the 
shelves,.and to the redeployment of troops from former combat areas to higher 
living-cost areas. 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUPS OF ARMY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any information showing the age groups 
in which your enlisted and officers personnel fall? 

General WestMorELAND. Yes, sir. We have considerable detail 
on that, sir. We can supply it for the record or discuss it with you 
now. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be well to put that in the record. Do 
you have it for several years so we can compare the figures? 

General WestMorELAND. Yes, sir. We have it broken down by 
identity, which I think will provide for the record the information 
you seek. 

Mr. Forp. Will you supply that for the record? 
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General WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows 


Estimated percentage distribution of Army personnel, by age and type of personnel, 
based on personnel survey as of Sept. 30, 1952 (exclusive of general officers and 
Phillipine Scouts) 
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Estimated percentage distribution of Army personnel, by age and type of personnel, 
based on personnel survey as of Sept. 30, 1954 (exclusive of general officers and 
Philippine Scouts) 

. : 7 epee 

Male commissioned | WAC Enlisted men 
—_ and warrant wae 
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Distribution for male personnel is based on an approximate 5 percent sample. Distribution of female 
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REIMBURSABLE SERVICES PERFORMED FOR OTHER AGENCIES 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. On page 22—50 of the justifications it shows certain 
reimbursable activities. What are the funds you receive from selec- 
tive service which are indicated here for fiscal year 1956 as $2,065,300? 

General Sawyer. We have Army officers on duty with the selective 
—_ and we pay them and the selective service reimburses us on 
that. 

Mr. Forp. The chart shows a proposed figure for 1956 is identical 
with the estimate for fiscal 1955. It is my belief that the monthly 
draft call for fiscal 1956 will be probably 65 percent less than it was 
for fiscal 1955. 

General SawyER. These are the officers who are on duty in General 
Hershey’s office and out in the State district offices. They are there 
regardless of whether there is any draft call or not. They are part of 
General Hershey’s overhead. 

There is an average of 261 officers and 4 warrant officers on duty. 

Mr. Forp. $2,065,300 is to pay their salaries and expenses and 
allowances? 

General Sawyer. That is correct. 
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Mr. Forp. Those people are there whether we have 20,000 a month 
or 12,000 a month that are called under selective service? 

General Sawyer. For example, Mr. Ford, they have a colonel from 
my branch over there who is their budget officer. As long as they 
have a headquarters there they will have a budget officer because 
they have to keep track of their funds. 

Then they have other people like that on duty. They are admin- 
istrative overhead. 

Mr. Forp. This is out of your jurisdiction, but why does selective 


service have to have a good competent military man as their budget 
officer? 


General Sawyer. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 


Mr. Forp. The next item is the Panama Canal Company, $221,000, 
What is that? 

General Sawyer. The same situation. We have some Army offi- 
cers on duty there. In fact, 1 believe the Governor is an engineer 
officer. 

(The following additional information was furnished:) 

Section IV, Public Law 841, 81st Congress, requires that the Panama Canal 
Company annually pay to each of the military services an amount sufficient to 


reimburse them for the salaries paid to any person in such service for the period 
appointment or employment by the Canal Zone Government. 


AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


Mr. Forp. The American Battle Monuments Commission is next. 
I notice for the first time in the last 3 years the Army is being reim- 
bursed to the extent of $119,000. 

General Youna. That will probably be an improvement, Mr. Ford. 
In the past we have provided the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission with certain engineer officers for some of the extremely 
important and costly projects which they have worldwide. They 
would prefer that we leave these active-duty Army officers with them 
forever. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Youna. We, of course, have not been able to do that. We 
just can’t put someone there and leave him there forever. 

This year they are budgeting for that and hope, therefore, to get 
competent engineers, possibly retired officers or those who have gone 
off active duty, and those who can stay right there with them. They 
will then come off of our rolls and will not count against our ceiling. 

Mr. Forp. How many do you pick up? 

General Youna. On the order of 13 or 14. 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us a list of the rank and grade for the 
record? 


General Youna. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to is as follows: ) 
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Military personnel on duty with the American Battle Monuments Commission 


Strength fiscal ‘ Strength fiscal 
Grade: year 1956 | Grade—Continued year 1956 
Brigadier general Chief warrant officer 2 


OG 53 Sc ee ae Meni TS 


2 PARTICIPATION IN MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. On page 101 of the justifications it indicates that for 
fiscal 1956, under the mortgage insurance program, the Army is going 
to pay $1,055,000 to, 1 presume, FHA for this home-building program. 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Yesterday in the testimony it was indicated that a 
rather limited number had so applied during the current fiscal year. 
Could you relate the numbers? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. This is an estimate, of course, and it 
is based on 21,100 servicemen participating in this program, with an 
average insurance premium per loan of $50. 

Mr. Forp. How many have you had so far? 

General Sawyer. 34 certificates of eligibility as of the 16th of 
February of this year. 

Mr. Forp. When did the law go into effect? 

Colonel AsHwortH. Our regulations were out on the 15th of 
November. 

General Sawyer. The law was approved August 2, 1954. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, since November through February 16 
you handled 34 cases? 

Colonel AsHwortu. That is right; 31 were approved. 

Mr. Forp. You expect in fiscal 1956 to approve 21,000? 

Colonel AsHwortu. Yes, sir; that was the basis of the estimate. 

Mr. Forp. Quite a jump. 

General SAwyYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you really think you can make that? 

Colonel AsHwortu. That is based on the number of men who will 
qualify and be issued a certificate of eligibility. 

Mr. Forp. I hope you are right because I think it is a good pro- 
gram, but it seems to me you may be a little optimistic in your fore- 
cast. 

General WesTMoRELAND. If I may elaborate on that, sir. That 
estimate actually was made by G-1 after extensive study. 

After the legislation was passed there were a number of conferences 
with the Secretary of Defense, including all the armed services, to agree 
on the administrative procedures involved. 

During that same period G—1 conducted an extensive study to try 
and forecast the number of personnel who would apply for this 
benefit. 

This amount of money in the 1956 budget is based on that forecast 
which we feel is reasonably accurate. 

We had no experience factors to use but did approach it in the 
most scientific way we knew how. 

Mr. Forp. Is that 1-year funds? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. If appropriated and not used they revert? 

General Sawyer. Yes. If we got in too low then there might be 
some danger of the program being stalled because we didn’t have the 
funds available. 


DECREASE IN BUDGET FOR INTEREST ON SOLDIERS’ DEPOSITS 


Mr. Forp. I notice that your interest on soldiers’ deposits will be 
somewhat less, slightly so, than for fiscal 1955. What is the éxplana- 
tion of that? 

General Sawyer. That also is an estimate of the number of men 
that have deposits that are going to be discharged during that fiscal 
year. We only pay interest when the man withdraws his money, 
and as a general rule he can only withdraw his money upon discharge, 


STATUS OF DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


Mr. Forp. What is the status of the deposit balance, the last figure 
you have? 

Colonel AsHwortn. For the period 1 July through 31 December 
1954, $15,647,464 was deposited. 

Mr. Forp. In the hearings last year, Colonel Budge said that as of 
December 31, 1953, the deposit balance was $43,771,000 with ap- 
proximately 365,000 depositors. 

Colonel AsHworTH. $48,292,250 was the average amount on de- 
posit during the first seven months of the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. How many depositors? 

Colonel AsHworTH. 427,169 was the average number of depositors 
for the same period. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I think that is a very excellent record showing the thrift 
and saving qualities of the men in the service. It is a good program 
and ought to be given all the consideration possible. 

General Younae. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Forp. Sure. 

General Younc. There is a good deal of command interest in this 
soldier deposit and a good deal of urging of soldiers to take advantage 
of it. Possibly some of them get it in the manner you suggest, but on 
the other hand the large number of depositors would indicate it is 
being very generally used. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the size of the average account? 

General Sawyer. Now $113. 

General Younc. The commanders find if they can get these young 
men to put so much on deposit on payday that they cannot get out, 
it is a very fine thing. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose somebody had something on deposit that he 
normally could not withdraw and he wanted to participate in the home 
building program; are there any escape clauses that permit one to 
transfer his accumulations to a downpayment on a home? 

Colonel AsHwortu. The soldier may apply to his company com- 
mander under certain emergency conditions, and if his company com- 
mander gives his permission, the money may be withdrawn for that 
purpose. Or, if the soldier is in for an unspecified term of enlistment, 
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at the end of 3 years he could withdraw. Those are the only conditions 
under which a withdrawal can be made except at time of separation. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me it would be well to have in the record the 
amount on deposit,. the number of depositors, and the average deposit 
for a two or three year period. 

Colonel AsHworTu. I| have that information for this year but I will 
insert the table requested. 

(The following table was submitted:) 


Soldiers’ deposits 





— 

| Fiscal year 1955 

Fiscal year 1953 | Fiscal year 1954) (through Jan- 
| uary 1955) 


162, 006 237, 660 121, 247 
283, hon 369, a? 427, 169 


Accounts closed -- 

Average number of open ‘accounts 

Average balance per account. 

{yerage amount on deposit_ -- 

Amount of paren a 

Number closed _ _ Lt 

Amount. 

Average amount of re payment (including interest) 


$11 $113 
= 315, a6 $43, 433, 340 $48, 292, 250 


162,006} 237,660] (121, 247 
$37, O10, 005 $31, 247, 376 $19, 217, 579 
$131 $158 


| 
| 
New accounts opened_- ethndinlb ctikh«oeiates : 190, 923 396, 899 87, 668 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Riley, I think you said you had some additional 
questions. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, I have a few questions in connection with testi- 
mony we had yesterday afternoon and this morning. 


RATIO OF COMBAT TO SUPPORT TROOPS 


General Young, I believe you said yesterday that roughly there is 
one soldier in supply to one in combat? 

General Youna. Yes, 1 to 1.04. 

Mr. Rruey. One to 1.04. If the Army is reduced from 1,100,000 
as of June 30, 1955, to 1,025,000 on June 30, 1956, we will lose 
approximately 155,000 combat troops. Is that about right? 

General Youne. The total reduction is 75,000 in this period, 
Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. But your ratio, so far as we know now, would be the 
ratio that you testified to yesterday? 

General Youna. That is right for the fiscal year 1956 strength. 

Mr. Ritey. And of course that is the only firm figure that we have 
to go on, 

General Youna. That is right. 


FACTORS AFFECTING NUMBER OF TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritzey. Now, in the chart which you furnished us yesterday 
your training personnel was reduced considerably because of condi- 
tions which you stated. But in case of an emergency where you have 
to take in a number of untrained troops, would not your training force 
increase proportionately and would it not have to come out of the 
professional army? 

General Youne. Our trainers would increase greatly. Many would 
have to come from the existing active Army. On the other hand, we 
would hope to get many of them from the Reserve. But your state- 
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ment is correct, most of them would have to come initially from the 
active and trained Army; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. That would simply mean that in case of an emergency 
where we have to train new men coming in, our trained, experienced 
fighting troops would be proportionately reduced and we would not 
have the experienced, trained Army to go into combat right off the 
bat as some of the testimony we have had would lead us to believe. 

General YounG. That is correct. 

Mr. Rixey. So the picture is not quite as rosy as it might be from 
some of the testimony that we have heard. 


ACCELERATED RELEASE OF INDUCTEES 


Now, I have an excerpt from the Evening Star of February 26, 
written by Correspondent John A. Giles, in which he used the phrase 
“accelerated releases” from active duty of some 40,000 draftees. Will 
you tell the committee, please, what you mean by “accelerated 
releases’’? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. In order to meet the June 30 end 
strength which we are directed to meet for this fiscal year, we will 
move forward the release from active-duty date of about 44,000 
inductees who would otherwise have been released in July and August 
of the next fiscal year. To do this, those who ordinarily would have 
been released in June, we will move forward to May; those who or- 
dinarily would have been released in July and August, we will move 
forward to June. This early release program is so that we may get 
down to the new end strength which has been given us. 

Mr. Ritey. Do I understand by that, that a man who has been 
inducted to serve 17 months in active duty would be released at the 
end of 14 months? 

General Youna. No, sir. Those who would be released would be 
those with 22 and 23 months of service. 

Mr. Ritey. You would still try to keep the service-inducted men 
for the 17-month period? 

General Youna. We will keep them at least for 21 months. None 
of them will be released under 21 months. Most of them will have 
served 22 or 23 months. 

Mr. Riey. In other words, the so-called accelerated releases would 
not impose any liability on the selective-service inductees to have to go 
back into active ser vice unless they are in the Reserve and are called 
back into active service in an emergency? 

General Youna. That is rigbt. 

Mr. Ritey. They would not be subject to draft a second time? 

General Youna. No, sir. 


NUMBER OF INDUCTEES NEEDED 


Mr. Rixvey. Yesterday you testified that because of the very fine 
number of reenlistments, particularly in January and so far in Febrv- 
ary, you would not have to call the 30,000 selective-service inductees 
in March; and I notice from a bulletin I have just had called to my 
attention that you cut that number to 8,000 in April. 

General Youne. The March call was for 11,000 inductees. Because 
of high January enlistments the April call was reduced to 8,000. 
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Mr. Ritey. When will you determine how many men you will have 
to induct into service for May? 

General Youne. We are watching that every day. We are watch- 
ing very carefully our February enlistment and reenlistment program. 
There are many factors which affect our strength, enlistments, and 
reenlistments being the principal ones, and the Department of Defense 
has given us the 23d of March as the deadline when we are to inform 
them what that May number will be. The Selective Service does 
require considerable warning, and we will give them the draft call 
on the 23d of March for May, and we will base it on the very best 
estimates and the very best information we have at that time. 

Mr. Ritey. I believe that is all I have now, Mr. Chairman. 


CHANGES IN FIREPOWER 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Riley, I thought you opened an interesting discus- 
sion on the Army’s capabilities and responsibilities. I noted an article 
a few days ago which revealed that the Army’s firepower is now much 
greater than it was in World War I, possibly twice as great, which 
should not come as any particular surprise to anybody. What I would 
like to know is, how does the Army’s firepower today compare to the 
firepower a year ago? Is there any change? 

General Younc. The Army’s firepower continuously improves as 
new weapons are produced. 

Mr. Srxss. I know that is what you are always trying to do. But 
can you tell me percentagewise what change there has been over a 
period of 12 months? 

General Youna. I do not think I would be qualified to give that 
percentage. I will have those in charge of that make an estimate and 
insert it in the record. 

General Lawton. I would suggest you ask General Adams of G—3 
that question when he appears before the committee. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have him prepared to discuss that. 


MOBILITY 


Can anybody here state whether or not there is an appreciable 
change in the Army’s state of mobility now as compared to a year ago? 
General Lawton. Again, I think that question should be asked of 
General ADAMs. 
AIRLIFT POTENTIALITY 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to ask the same question as to airlift 
potentiality available to the Army. 

General Lawron. Again, General Adams would be the best witness 
on that. 

(The testimony of General Adams on these matters appears on p. 
647.) 


INCREASING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Stxzs. Is there a feeling in the Army generally, as General 

idgway stated to us in an earlier presentation, that more rather than 
fewer men are required to do the present-day job of maintaining and 
——— and utilizing the equipment that now is supplied to the 
Army? 
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General Younc. Yes, sir. I thoroughly agree wit General Ridg- 
way on that. In a modern war under combat conditions more rather 
than fewer men will be required. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1956 VERSUS FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Mr. Sixes. Is there any feeling on the part of you or other people 
in the Army with whom you are in contact that the job which the 
Army has assigned to it for fiscal year 1956 is any less exacting or js 
any smaller in any category than the job assigned to the Army in 
fiscal year 1955? Are your worldwide responsibilities less this year 
than last year? 

General Younac. May I refer you to General Ridgway’s testimony 
on that? In my position, the decision on the size of the Army is made 
by higher authority and it is my task to accept that decision, to take 
material and means made available to us and insure the best combat 
structure and forces that it is possible to achieve. 


CAPABILITIES OF ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1956 VERSUS FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Mr. Srxzs. Is it your feeling that the Army’s capabilities to do the 
job that has been assigned to it will be as great in fiscal year 1956 if 
the current budget is adhered to, or will its capabilities be less than in 
fiscal year 1955? 

General Youne. I would be less than honest if I said anything but 
less, with fewer people. 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL BY CIVILIANS 


Mr. Sixes. I have had my attention called to a statement by Lt. 
Gen. Floyd Parks to the effect that Second Army will fill 1,280 posi- 
tions now filled by military personnel with civilians by June 30. He 
said, ‘That is part of an Army program calling for the replacement of 
12,000 military personnel by civilians throughout the Nation.” 

Is that an attempt to spread your military manpower a little thinner 
and thereby have as many military people available as possible to do 
strictly military work in the reduced military budget picture? 

General Youne. Thatisright. This is a program to construct more 
combat structure with the military manpower made available to us, 
and it is an attempt to substitute civilians for military personnel in 
those instances where they can perform the tasks. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that mean 12,000 additional civilians must be 
hired? 

General WestMoRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to discuss 
that matter and have prepared a statement in connection with the 
maintenance and operation testimony. In that connection. I shall 
be glad to discuss it with you in detail now. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not think it will be necessary to go into details 
now, but is it substantially correct that to make 12,000 military people 
available for military jobs you will have to secure 12,000 additional 
civilians to do the work that military personnel are now doing? 

General WesTMORELAND. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. So you have increased this budget enough to take care 
of those 12,000 civilians? 
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General WresTMORELAND. The pay for those 12,000 civilians is 
incorporated in the fiscal year 1956 budget submission. 

Mr. Stxes. They will be additional people? 

General WESTMORELAND. There is in the budget before you pro- 
vision for pay for 12,000 additional civilians that would not otherwise 
have been there. In the meantime, we are reducing our overall 
civilian manpower because our operation is being reduced. 

Mr. Sixes. But these are 12,000 more people than you would have 
had to have under other circumstances? 

General WESTMORELAND. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Notably, if you had not had to cut down the number of 
people in uniform? 

General WESTMORELAND. That is correct, sir. 

General Lawton. Might I say this program started last year before 
the reduced strength was given to the Army. 

General WESTMORELAND. I would like to add, sir, that this is a 
continuation of a program which has been in effect for some time and 
has been encouraged by the Congress and by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. Will you yield? 

Mr. Stxgs. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is this comparable to the Air Force program Operation 
Native Son? 

General WESTMORELAND. No, sir. Operation Native Son was 
concerned with indigenous employees. Our ‘‘Teammate” program 
is concerned with United States civilian employees. 

Mr. Forp. All in the continental limits? 

General WESTMORELAND. Some are in the Territories, sir. 


COMPARATIVE COST 


Mr. Sixes. Are you prepared to tell us what the comparative cost 
will be of the 12,000 civilians as compared to the 12,000 military 
personnel? 

General WESTMORELAND. That can be supplied for the record, 
Mr. Chairman. I do not have that information at hand. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following statement was submitted: ) 


CoMPARATIVE Cost—CIVILIAN AND MILITARY 


The 11,888 civilians to be used in this program will cost $46 million. These 
will release 12,495 military personnel for the Army force structure. Considering 
direct costs, and only those indirect costs pertaining to training and medical care, 
the amount for the military personnel would be $47 million. 


PERFORMANCE OF JANITOR SERVICES BY CIVILIAN RATHER THAN 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. I noted a statement not long ago about the use of 
contractual janitor service or contractual custodial service at Fort 
Belvoir, and I am going to put it in the record. It is written in a 
rather facetious vein, but nevertheless it does carry some figures on 
which I think this committee will require an explanation. 

(The article referred to was read as follows:) 
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[From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Sunday, February 13, 1955] 


Auice InvapgEs Fort BeLvorn— Anyway, 86 GI-Janirors ArE Happy Even 1p 
REPORTER DistTRESSES ARMY 


(By Wes Barthelmes, staff reporter) 


“When I use a word,” Humpty-Dumpty said, ‘it means just what I choose it 


to mean—neither more nor less.’’—Through the Looking Glass and What Alice 
Found There. 


The Army’s financial picture was looking brighter—in a minor way—for a 


while yesterday for us taxpayers, but later the situation seemed as blurred as a 
crooked mirror. 

Military District Washington issued a press statement that about $500,000 
will be ‘“‘saved”’ by hiring a private firm to do the janitorial work at Fort Belvoir 
that 86 GIs and 12 civilians did last vear. The private firm will do the same 
work at an annual rate of $218,208 that cost $724,000 under the old system. 

A reporter telephoned to verify this promising item. 

Three public relations men and one statistician later, this explanation was 
presented : 

The $724,000 cost was based on two items—the total average yearly pay of 
the 12 civilian janitors, or $36,000, and the annual estimated cost, $688,000 
“to maintain” the 86 janitor-soldiers. 

But maintaining a soldier includes his food, shelter, medical and dental care, 
clothing and other items, in addition to his pay. 

Because the 86 GIs aren’t assigned to do this work any more, thus the whopping 
saving, MDW reasons. 

“Did they muster out these 86 soldiers or hang them or what?” asked the 
reporter. 

They’re still being maintained at $688,000 a year, came the reply, but they’re 
now doing “their primary military function.” 


“You might say the saving is a nebulous thing,’’ the man conceded. “TI see 
your point. * * * But looking just at the custodial service, there’s been a 
reduction.” 

Reduction? from $36,000 (paid the 12 Army civilians) to $218,208 (paid the 
private firm’s janitors). 

“We showed our figures to D. A. (Department of the Army)’ countered the 
man, ‘‘and they bought it lock, stock and barrel.’’ 

Mr. Srxes. Do you want to comment on that article? 

General Younc. I would like to have General Westmoreland com- 
ment on that. He is our manpower-control expert. 

General WEsTMORELAND. I saw the article in the paper, Mr. Chair- 
man. The reporter received information on the local situation and 
not the overall situation. 

This action stems from Operation Teammate. Fort Belvoir is the 
home of our engineering center. We have a large school there to 
train engineers in the various skills that are required. There is also 
an engineer board there. The buildings involved require janitorial 
service. This service has been furaished by soldiers. ‘The command- 
ing general at Fort Belvoir has been given space authorization for 
military personnel to perform this service. Accordingly, these soldiers 
are doing work that is of a nonmilitary nature. Our desire is to put 
a military man in a military job. 

Mr. Sixes. As, for instance, what? There is always the old saying 
that the average soldier around a post does not have anything to do 
because it is impossible to maintain enough military activities to keep 
him busy, and if he does not have these housekeeping chores to do he 
is idle much of the time. Touch on that. 

General WEesTMORELAND. I am leading up to that, sir. These 
soldiers will be removed from the job and the authorization for that 
number of soldiers at Fort Belvoir will be removed. That authoriza- 
tion is then programed for transfer to another place where that number 
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of men may be put in an infantry battalion, artillery battalion, or 
engineer battalion as a part of our general reserve in the U. 5., or 
conceivably overseas. What we are doing is reducing the military 
authorization and taking that military authorization and putting it 
where it will be a part of an organized fighting unit. This transfer of 
space is in our fiscal year 1956 manpower program. 

Mr. Stxes. To what extent are you replacing the work previously 
done by military personnel with contractual services such as are 
described in this article? 

General WesTMORELAND. That is up to the local commander, sir, 

Mr. Sixes. Does he have an option as to whether he can go out and 
hire the number of people he needs or contract for the services? 

General WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Who decides that? 

General WESTMORELAND. The local commander, sir. 

Some of these particular soldiers may not be moved. Many will 
complete their tour of duty at Fort Belvoir but when they are separated 
no soldiers are transferred there to take their place. 

Mr. FLoop. You dispose of them but not by hanging, we can be 
assured? 

General WESTMORELAND. You can be assured, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. When a contract is given for contractual services or any 
other services to replace military personnel, do you take bids or what 
do you do? 

General WESTMORELAND. That is not in my field, sir. I can get 
that information. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you give us a report on that? 


General WESTMORELAND. We will provide that for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Contractual services are normally secured by formal advertising. The Fort 
Belvoir custodial service contract was let by this method. Negotiation is used 
in those circumstances authorized by the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947 (Public Law 413, 80th Cong). An example of negotiation is where 
architect-engineer professional services are required; such services cannot be 
obtained by the use of formal advertising. 

Mr. S1xes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Forp. I would like, if it is feasible, to have a chart showing 
your strength month by month and also showing the draft calls per 
month, not only current but what you forecast through the end of 
fiscal year 1956. Is that feasible within a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy? 

General Youna. We can give you an estimate through the re- 
mainder of 1955 and for 1956. 

General WestMoRELAND. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information was given to the committee.) 
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OPERATION GYROSCOPE FOR ROTATION OF MILITARY PERSONNE], 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion for the com. 
mittee to examine? The committee has gone into it at great length 
and are very much impressed, I gather, by this new Operation Gyro- 
scope. The people appearing before us have all expressed that 
interest at great length. I would like to find out, if the Third Cavalry 
Division is not too far from here—I do not think it is—I would like to 
have the commanding officer of that outfit and some other officers 
and men you might think would be good witnesses, and, on or off the 
record, as you see fit, have them give us their views on this Operation 
Gyroscope. 

General Youna. I believe you are referring to the 3d Armored 
Cavalry Regiment at Fort Meade. We will be happy to bring the 
commanding officer, a company commander, and a noncommissioned 
officer. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think they have had a hold of this thing long 
enough to be able to give us a picture of it? 

General Youna. Of course they will have more to report later. 

Mr. Fioop. The staff officers think it is a great idea, but I would 
like to talk to the men who work with the idea. 

General Youne. We would be very happy to bring them in. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you want to bring them in now or later? 

General Youna. They have been working on it now for 2 months. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you think they have enough experience to discuss 
the program? 

Gene ral Youna. Yes, sir; and we will be glad to bring them in. 

Mr. Sixes. Please work out with the committee clerk the best time 
to bring them here. 

General Youne. The commander of the 10th Division will be in 
town in the next 10 days on another mission. The commander of the 
3d Cavalry Regiment is at Fort Meade and we can get hold of him 
in an hour and will be happy to. In addition, we have numerous 
charts which explain in considerable detail just how we visualize this 
plan will operate. 

Mr. Fioop. I think it is a terrific thing. It is so good I do not 
believe it. 

Mr. Forp. How long has the 10th Division been in this operation? 

General Youna. Two months. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Younc. I would like to say all commanders in the field 
have for a good many years desired some kind of unit rotation. 

As ssnabiamie of a unit in Korea I was very critical about policies 
which did not provide a unit rotation. 

Mr. Fioop. Then this is your baby. No wonder you are for it 

Mr. Stxes. You know what the committee wants. Please be 
prepared to make a presentation on. it. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

(Norr.—The presentation referred to may be found beginning 01 
p. 355.) 
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CHANGES AFFECTING MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Stxes. In your discussion under ‘“‘Movements, permanent 
change of station, y you outlined to the committee the changes that 
have been brought into the program during the last fiscal year which 
you think are resulting in a more economical operation and are pro- 
ducing savings. Did you go into that thoroughly in your discussion 
before the committee? 

General SAWYER, I spoke of the fact they were stabilizing the tours 
in the United States. 

General Young. At a reduced cost. 

Mr. Srkes. Did you explain in detail what you mean by that? 

General Youne. Here, again, Mr. Chairman, at the risk of further 
accusations, 1 would say Operation Gyroscope is one of the most 
hopeful things for our stabilizing personnel in one place. It was 
pointed out yesterday that under this plan we propose to have our 
Regular Army soldiers join a unit and remain with that unit as it 
goes Overseas and comes back, as long as they like to stay with it. 
We also propose to have the junior officers stay with the units longer 
than has been possible in the past, going to school on temporary duty 
at times but then returning to the same organization. 

Moreover, we find that troop movements, the movement of groups, 
cost far less than the individual travel. Thus, money savings will 
accrue as well as stabilization of personnel. 

I think you are familiar with the report that we gave you last year 
in Which we outlined our plans to permit our none .ommissioned officers 
and junior officers to stay in this country a minimum of 18 months 
before going on another overseas tour. In the past it had been neces- 


sary for us to ship them to another theater after they had been in the 
United States in some cases only 6 months, although if they had been 
in the Far East we permitted them to stay 9 months. Thus the 18 
months stabilized tour as a minimum has borne fruit and has improved 
the reenlistment rate as well as stabilization. 


FREQUENCY OF CHANGES IN STATION 


Mr. Stkus. Can you tell me the average length of time that a soldier 
stays ina station? How frequently does he move? 

General Youna. The average for the Army? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 

General Youna. I will have to get that. 

Mr. Sikes. Would it be difficult to provide that? 

General Youna. No, but I do not have it with me. 

Mr. Stxes. I would like to know whether he is 8 months or 18 
months in a station or some period in between. If you have a com- 
parable figure for the previous fiscal year you might give us that also. 

Mr. Froop. And officer personnel ‘also. 

Ge ‘neral Youna. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION MOVEMENTS 


There sre numerous fe.ctors effecting the permanent changes of ste.tion of Army 
rsonnel, The mejor fsetors sre worldwide de ploy: nent which creates an im- 
balance in available distribution as between the continental United States and 
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oversea theaters; variations in lengths of oversea tours prompted primarily by 
morale reasons; schooling and essigning officer graduates of ROTC: and the 
induction, receiving, training, and assignment of inductees. These movements 
are also affected by requirements outside the Department of the Army itself 
involving approximately 6,100 officers at all times and by imbalances by grades 
within branches, which cause certain individuals to move more frequently than 
others to meet specific requirements for certain grades and skills. 

Following is a summary by type of personnel of the estimated number of 
permanent change of station movements during the 12-month period ending June 
30, 1954, based on a personnel survey of the Army: 


Numbe | 
| 
| 


Type personnel Period 


of moves 





11 months. 
14 to 15 months. 
18 months. 


Overall... ; 
Male commissioned officer__- aide ; 
Wernhe Weneetts OFNONTS.. wa. - sk od st cst cde wees 
Enlisted men: 
Master sergeant; sergeant, Ist class; sergeant; corporal with more | 1] 
than 7 years’ service. | 
Corporal; private, first class; private, grade 2; private, grade 2, with | 1 
less than 7 years’ service, 


11 to 14 months. 


9 to 10 months, 


This survey indicates that of the total male commissioned officers on duty 
as of June 30, 1954, an estimated 39 percent did not move during the fiscal year 
ending on that date, and that an additional 45 percent moved onlv once.  Per- 
sonnel attending service schools generally must move twice during the year. 
Obviously, those individuals who change station two or more times in the course 
of a year contribute heavily to total Army permanent change of station. Actions 
have been taken to reduce the number of these cases, but the constant flow in 
and out of the Army of inductees and 2-year obligated service officers will con- 
tinue to distort the picture. The Army’s male enlisted strength on December 
31, 1954, was 52 percent selective-service personnel. Selective-service personnel 
and newly enlisted men move most frequently. Longer service personnel, as 
previously indicated, averaged about 14 months between moves. 


STATIONING PERSONNEL NEAR HOME 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me what you are doing about the humanitarian 
objective of allowing a man to be stationed as near his home as you 
can. In other words, if you take a kid out of west Florida, do you 
try to station him in Fort Benning or Fort Jackson, or do you send 
him to Montana or Idaho without consideration for his own feelings 
and his family? Do you have any deliberate program that you try 
to follow in order to see that for assignment to a station for training 
purposes that man gets a break where possible in being stationed as 
near his home as conditions permit? 

General Youna. You are speaking of the enlisted men? 

Mr. Srkgs. Yes. 

General Youna. Yes. We definitely do that. And of course the 
railroad costs are one of the important factors in doing that. 

Mr. Stxes. How long has that program been in effect? 

General Youna. It has been in effect about a year. 

Mr. Sitxes. Actually, there is not too much reason why that kind of 
program cannot be followed. Except for special training you have 
the same general requirements for personnel duty at one station as you 
do at another. 

General Youna. I would not want you to believe that this has been 
100 percent. 

Mr. Sixes. It cannot be 100 percent. We understand that. 
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General Younc. We train most of our engineer replacements at 
Fort Leonard Wood for example, and those who are classified as en- 
gineer replacements would ordinarily go there for training. 

Mr. Sikes. But within the bounds of reason you are doing what you 
can to station personnel at stations near their homes? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. That, I think, is something this committee welcomes. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your presence here. 


TuHurspay, Marcu 3, 1955. 
INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING AND SUBSISTENCE OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Stxes. The committee will come to order. 

General Lawton, would you care to introduce the Army’s witnesses 
this morning? 

General Lawton. I would like to introduce at this time Col. 
Richard D. Meyer, Chief of the Requirements Division in the Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, who is the program director 
for programs 1100 and 1200, individual clothing and subsistence, 
respectively, under the appropriation “Military personnel, Army’’; 
and Maj. Gen. Kester L. Hastings, the Quartermaster General. 

They each have prepared statements, and Colonel Meyer is prepared 
to present his statement at this time. 

Mr. Stxes. Colonel Meyer, we shall be glad to have you proceed to 
give us your statement at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


Colonel Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At the outset, I wish to emphasize that the funds requested for 
clothing and subsistence do not represent commercial procurement by 
the Army. As this committee knows, the Army stock-fund manager, 
in this case, the Quartermaster General, procures stocks as needed to 
meet anticipated demands with capital available to him in the stock 
fund. In this respect, he is acting as any other large-scale merchan- 
diser with one important exception—he is sure of his customers. 

We are here presenting a summary of what we expect the Army 
customers to draw out of the stock fund and the amount they will 
have to pay for it. We are then requesting funds to reimburse the 
merchandiser for that amount. 

These two budget programs provide the necessary funds to buy 
from the Army stock fund: 

First, under program 1100, initial issue of individual clothing to 
enlisted personnel upon their entry into the service and for special 
issue such as replacement clothing in Korea and authorized civilian 
clothing. Also included are funds for payment of monetary allowances 
required under the cash-clothing-allowance system for the maintenance 
of the uniform. 

Second, under program 1200, subsistence which enlisted personnel 
will consume in enlisted messes or in contract meals for applicants for 
enlistment and selective-service registrants. Also included are funds 
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to provide for rotation of stocks of combat-type rations to be accom- 
plished by forced sales of that portion of the inventory which js 
approaching the end of its storage life. This program does not 
provide for monetary allowances in lieu of subsistence or issues to 
United States disciplinary barracks. Funds for these two items 
appear elsewhere in the budget. 

Generally speaking the Quartermaster General estimates the dollar 
requirements for purchase from the stock fund upon strength times 
the per capita cost of authorized issues. Strengths are provided by 
G-1 and the sales price is determined by procurement cost to the 
Army stock fund. We expect that present prices will continue in 
fise at yea 1956 with minor exceptions which will be explained by the 
Quartermaster General and his staff. 

Funds for both of these programs are computed and administered 
by the Quartermaster General. My staff provides the basic guidance 
and information upon which the estimates are made, and reviews 
them for consistency with the overall Army plans and programs, 
In our judgement they represent valid, conservative and up-to-date 
forecasts of stock-fund sales based on sound military and business 
practices. Modifications to the requests submitted to you, based on 
the latest available information, will be presented by the next witness. 

Major General Hastings, the Quartermaster General, and his staff, 
are here and will explain to you the methods and factors employed 
in computing the estimate. General Hastings will also present the 
latest revised request based on information received after the budget 
estimate was printed and submitted to you. 

General Hastings is prepared to present first, program 1100, ‘“‘Indi- 
vidual clothing,” to be followed by program 1200, “Subsistence.” 

Mr. Sixes. Very well, General Hastings, we are glad to have you 
with us and will be glad to have you proceed with your statement. 

General Hastinas. Thank you. 

The estimates for clothing and subsistence cover the funds necessary 
to provide for issues of individual clothing to enlisted personnel, for 
payments in cash to cover clothing replacement allowances, and for 
subsistence of enlisted men who are furnished meals in organizational 
messes. In addition, funds are included for meals furnished under 
contract to selective-service registrants and applicants for enlistment 
while held under obserfvation to determine fitness for service in the 
Army or the Air Force. 

The two categories of supplies now being considered are most 
important to the individual soldier since they vitally affect his health, 
morale, and general efficiency. Every effort is made by the Quarter- 
master ‘Corps to see that he gets what he needs, both as to quality and 
quantity, and at the same time, full consideration is given to accom- 
plishing this objective with a minimum number of dollars. 

Stocks of both clothing and subsistence supplies are owned by the 
Army stock fund, and it is therefore necessary that appropriated funds 
be used to pay for all consumption issues of these items. In order to 
arrive at the total dollar requirement, it is only necessary to compute 
the cost of issues to each individual and apply this per capita cost to 
the strength to be supplied, which is basically the manner in which 
these estimates were derived. 
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INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


The fiscal year 1956 estimate for individual clothing amounts to 
$90,220,000 as compared to $139,471,000 in the fiscal year 1955, or a 
reduction of approximately $49 million. Rates per individual are the 
same for both years. The reduction in 1956 is due to the reduced 
strength of the Army ; fewer new enlistments from civilian life, resulting 
in lesser quantities for initial issue; and the planned discontinuance 
of support presently furnished by the Army to other United States 
forces and ROK forces in Korea. 


SUBISTENCE 


The amount requested for subsistence for fiscal year 1956 is 
§293,975,000 as compared to $385,573,000 in the fiscal year 1955, a 
reduction of approximately $91 million. You will note that the figure 
for fiscal year 1956 is approximately $6.1 million lower than the esti- 
mate previously submitted to you as appears on page 71. A recent 
analysis of food costs indicates a possible reduction of 1 cent in the 
cost of the continental United States ration which will effect a saving 
of approximately $1,419,000. Reduced costs of operational rations 
will permit a further saving of $1,221,000. Also, in overseas areas 
as a result of the extension of the stock fund and the revision of loss 
factors, based on a recent survey, the additional amount of $3,517,000 
has been deducted. 

The continental United States ration cost is $1.04 in 1956 compared to 
$1.05 for fiscal year 1955. The oversea ration cost for fiscal year 1956 
$1.14, which is 1 cent less than the previous year. This oversea ration 
cost includes provision for additional milk consumption to equalize 
the milk component of the ration in oversea areas with that authorized 
for troops in continental United States, which is provided in part by 
the Department of Agriculture under authority of Public Law 690 of 
the 83d Congress. 

The net decrease in the subsistence estimate is due principally to 
reduction in strength, reduced support in Korea, and a greatly reduced 
requirement for issue of the more costly operational rations. Con- 
sumption of these rations to prevent spoilage while retained in reserve 
stocks will be considerably decreased as a result of reduction of the 
quantities in storage. In addition, a program will be underway in 
fiscal year 1956 to place continental United States reserve stocks of 
operational rations in cold storage to extend the storage life from 3 to 5 
years and effect an overall saving to the Government. 

I wish to state, in conclusion, that the Quartermaster Corps is 
constantly trying to improve operations to insure that the troops will 
be supplied with the best food and clothing that is consistent with the 
current policy of economy in all activities. 

To insure that the committee will be provided with the best informa- 
tion available on the estimates before you, Colonel Goshorn, of the 
Office of the Quartermaster General, is prepared to discuss in detail our 
program with respect to individual clothing; and Colonel Maxwell, 
Chief of the Subsistence Branch of the Office of the Quartermaster 
General, is prepared to provide details on the subsistence program. 
General McKenzie is also present for general discussion. 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Sixes. Will you insert at this point in the record pages 51 and 
71 of the justifications, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 1955 
through Decem ber 31, 1954 for the activities “Individual clothing of 
enlisted personnel,’’ and “Subsistence.” 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject—Military personnel, Army; 
1100 Individual clothing of enlisted personnel 





| | | | 
ei] ; Actual | Estimate | Actualasof| Estimate 
= Project and subproject fiscal year | fiscal year Dee. 31, fiscal year 
ber y 
1954 1955 1954 1956 
Pe ee ee 


| — 
1124 | Individual clothing consumption | 
} 


(Quartermaster) -...........----.-----| $124, 585,112 | $92, 833, 000 
1125 | Monetary allowances in lieu of clothing 
(Quartermaster) .__.......------ abate | 42,138,000 | 46, 638, 000 | (4) 41, 905, 000 


2 $50, 460, 612 $48, 315, 000 





Total direct obligations | 166,723,112 | 139, 471,000 | 3 90, 220, 000 


1 Obligations included in program 1000. 
2 Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations. 
3 Increase of $1,016,000 over President’s budget due to authorized increased end-strength of 25,000. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT FOR THE BUDGET ACTIVITY 


For expenses to be incurred for reimbursement to the Army stock fund, clothing 
and equipage subdivision for individual clothing issued to military personnel, and 
for payment of monetary allowances in lieu of clothing, as set forth in detail in 
project justification below. 


Direct obligations by project and subproject—Military personnel, Army; 
1200 Subsistence 








Actual Estimate 


fiscal year || fiscal year ctual as of | Estimate 


Dec. 31, 1954 | “Seal year 


| | 
1211 | Procurement of subsistence supplies____| $438, 850,040 | $383, 626, 000 | $300, 550,239 | $298, 516,000 
1221 | Meals furnished under contract __----_-- 2, 040, 511 1, 947, 000 1, 200, 000 1, 616, 000 
Total direct obligations..........- 440, 890, 551 | 385, 573, 000 | | 301, 750, 239 | 2 300, 132, 000 


1 Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes Deutschemark obligations. 
2 Increase of $3,506,000 over President's budget due to authorized increased end-strength of 25,000, 


Mr. Sixes. General, do the gentlemen whom you named have pre- 
pared statements, or are they here to supply answers to detailed 
questions? 

General Hastinas. They are here to supply answers to detailed 
questions, but they have prepared statements also. 

Mr. Sixes. For the purpose of providing continuity, do you wish 
that they make those statements at this time? 

General Hastinas. No, sir. It would be better for the questioning 
to proceed, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. At such time as you feel they can be helpful 
to you, I would like for you to present them to the committee. 

General Hastinas. I would like to have Colonel Goshorn take my 
place here now. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well, Colonel Goshorn. 
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INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 
COST INCIDENT TO NEW UNIFORM, AND TIMING OF ADOPTION 


] presume none of the costs in connection with the new uniform 
are included in this budget; is that correct? 

Colonel GosHorN. That. is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. When will the costs which are incidental to the new 
uniform begin to be reflected in the budget estimate? 

Colonel GosHorN. If the new uniform program progresses in 
accordance with the present schedule, the first requirements will be 
in the fiscal year 1957 consumption budget. 

Mr. Srtxes. It has been my understanding that it is proposed to 
bring the new uniform into the program in such a way that little 
additional cost will be reflected in the budget. Is that correct? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. What additional cost do you expect will result from 
bringing the new uniform into the program? 

Colonel GosHorN. We have not figured the exact additional cost. 
However, we have an inventory limitation of $5 million of OD-33 
residual stocks which we will have to reach before the Army goes 
completely into the new uniform. That will be effected by issuing to 
inductees coming into the service, beginning September 1, 1956, 
1 OD-33 uniform and 1 AG—44 uniform during an indeterminate 
period until that inventory level is reached. After that time residual 
stocks will be used for the Reserve, National Guard, foreign aid, and 
other activities, and there is a possibility that residual stocks may be 
disposed of as surplus at 15 cents on the dollar based on past experience. 

Mr. Stxes. On what date is it planned to bring the new uniform 
into full use? 

Colonel GosHorn. In accordance with circular 102, published by the 
Department of the Army, the initial date is September 1, 1956, when 
inductees coming into the service will be issued one OD-33 uniform 
and one AG-—44 uniform. At that time the remainder of the Army 
will be permitted to purchase from sales stores and commercial] estab- 
lishments, on an optional basis, but the uniform would not be required 
information until the inventory level previously mentioned is reached. 

Mr. Stxes. At that time will optional use of the new uniform be 
permitted so that some of the troops will be in one type of uniform and 
some in another type? 

Colonel GosHorn. The AG-—44 uniform will be authorized for 
optional wear; but the uniform required in formation will still be 
OD-33. 

Mr. S1xes. When will the new uniform be the required uniform? 

_ Colonel Gosnorn. According to our current estimate, based on the 
initial date of September 1, 1956, we will reach the $5 million residual 
inventory sometime between June 30 and August 31, 1959. 

Mr. Stxes. So that there is no fixed date now at which the new 
uniform will be required? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. But you plan to start phasing into it the Ist of Sep- 
tember 1956? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct. 
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Mr. Sixes..Do I understand from your answer to my question 
that the maximum cost of the changeover could be $5 million, but 
you anticipate it will be considerably less? Is that the proper inter. 
pretation to be placed on your answer? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, sir; and further that we will make every 
effort to reduce it. ? 

Mr. Sixes. And there is also the possibility that there will be no 
additional cost and that you will use all this residual stock? 

Colonel GosHorn. Every effort will be made to use it. 

Mr. Sixes. It is conceivable that all of it may be used by our own 
troops or our allies, but there is a possibility some items will have 
to be disposed of as surplus? 

Colonel GosHorn. There is that possibility, -yes, sir. 


COMPARISON OF COST OF OLD AND NEW UNIFORM 


Mr. Srxes. What can you tell us about the difference in cost per 
uniform between the old and the new? 

Colonel GosHEern. I can give you the actual cost of the OD-33 
which we now have and the estimated cost of the AG—44. 

Mr. Srxzs. All right. 

Colonel GosHorn. Based on the initial allowance in the clothing 
bag and the current replacement cost, the cap, garrison, OD is $1. 
It is estimated that the new cap, garrison, AG—44 will also be approxi- 
mately $1. 

Mr. Sixss. I would like you to put that breakdown in the record, 
but tell me now what the total uniform cost will be. 

Colonel GosHorn. Based on our current estimates and assuming 
that the uniform consists in both cases of 1 cap, garrison, wool; | 
cap, service; 1 OD-33 jacket and trousers and 1 AG—44 coat and 
trousers, the comparable cost for the OD-33 is $28.40 and for the 
AG—44 $34.10. 

Mr. Srxes. On that basis how can you tell me there will be no 
additional cost in phasing ia the new uniform? 

Colonel GosHorn. As I understood, the question as to the additional 
cost was that there would be no loss in the assets. 

Mr. Sixes. Then let me direct this new question to you: How much 
more will it cost the Government to clothe the troops in the new 
uniform than in the old uniform? 

Colonel GosHorn. I would have to furnish that for the record for 
a particular time. 

Mr. Sixes. Please estimate it on the basis of 1 soldier, 1 fiscal year, 
and on the total amount? I think it is important that you have 
that information for us, and I would like to have it as soon as possible. 

Is there anyone on your staff, General Hastings, who can get that 
information for us im a short time? 

General Hastings. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxzs. All right. 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 

The estimated increase in cost of the initial bag, including the AG—44 uniform, 
will amount to $10. Based on 250,000 estimated gains from civilian life to the 


Army during 1 fiscal year, the annual cost will be $2,500,000 after the Army has 
completely adopted the AG—44 uniform. 
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REACTION OF TROOPS TO NEW UNIFORM 


What reaction do you get from the troops about the changeover 
into the new uniform? Are a sufficient number of them familiar 
with the new uniform to be able to express an opinion on whether 
they want the change and whether they like the new uniform? | 
know most of this is water under the bridge. You have decided on a 
new uniform, and I consider it a good choice and a good decision, 
but I would like to know what reaction is coming from the men who 
will use the uniforms, so far as you are able to determine. 

Colonel GosHorn. So far as we are able to determine—and I do 
not have any actual surveys to quote at this time— it is very favorable 
on the part of both enlisted men and officers. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they encouraged to express an opinion? Or are you 
assuming the reaction is favorable because they have expressed no 
contrary opinion? 

Colonel GosHorn. No, sir. They have been queried. As I recall, 
General Westmoreland made a statement before this committee last 
year and indicated a survey had been made worldwide. 

Mr. Srxes. That was last year. What about this year? 

Colonel GosHorN. We have not made a survey since that time, when 
the uniform was taken to various posts and stations and overseas 
commands and polls were taken. 


COMPARISON OF QUALITY OF OLD AND NEW UNIFORM 


Mr. Stxes. Will the quality and durability of the new uniform com- 
pare favorably with the old? 


Colonel GosHorn. We hope the quality will be better. We have 
long felt that the jacket is not a satisfactory outer garment. We think 
the coat will be a better outer garment and, incidentally, that is the 
major item that accounts for the additional cost. the additional cloth 
and additional tailoring involved. 


COMPARISON OF COST OF INITIAL ISSUE IN THE THREE SERVICES 


Mr. Stxes. Can you tell me what the comparison is between the 
initial issue of clothing for a soldier, for an airman, and for a sailor? 
If you do not have that, put in the record the cost for the present 
and what the cost would be under the new uniform? 

Colonel GosHorn. I only have it for 1955, but can furnish it for 
the record. 

Mr. Stxes. Insert it in the record. 

(The following tables were submitted:) 
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Comparison of costs of initial bag for Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines 


Men: 
Army- ---- : ---- 1 $159, 29 
Mereieck. é ; 158. 90 
Air Foree_-__- 199. 15 
Marines al : : 4 sepaiitiadigs: Lua inte 167. 10 





Issue Cash 





Women: | 
Army -.-.- Se ewewelare r . eawe ’ bib a desea $182. 43 2.00 
Navy.... iasttis «site lhilaa scape: inti eieiitis tee sts Sue 191. 30 43.85 
Air Force__- : sgt d me cmewaas 5 197. 15 | 42.0 
PIS. B6o55i6~ cisco edb lis ahi dds ae8de gabe “ .6 42.00 


1 With mene of the AG-—44 uniform—$169.29. 


Changes in Army initial allowances expected as a result of adoption of the Army green 
shade No. 44 uniform—tabulation of items and cost affected 


Present uniform | Army green 44 uniform 


| Allow- 
| ance 
| 


Item Allow- 


| 
Cost | 
} ance 
| 


Item 


Cap, garrison, khaki ; $0. 70 | 
Cap, garrison, OD-33___- 1. Cap, garrison, AG-44____ 
Cap, service, OD-33 | Po Cap, service, AG-44 
Jacket, wool, OD-33 : 30. Coat, wool, AG-44 
Trousers, wool, OD-33__ - -- | 2/ 17.2 Trousers, wool, AG—44__ 
Total (items affected) ; 

Cost of remaining items of the initial | 

allowance. 


Total 





Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel GosHorn. One of the basic differences between the cost of 
the bag of the Army and the other services is that the overcoat in the 
Army is an organizational item and in the other services it is a cash 
clothing allowance item; in other words, it is issued in the bag as a 
part of the initial issue. 

Mr. Sixes. Would that make them more nearly comparable in 
cost? 

Colonel GosHorn. If we added that in, it would in one sense, in 
that we would have the initial issue all across the board. But we 
feel there is a saving by leaving the overcoat out of the bag by reason 
of the large number of 2 2-year enlistees who would take the overcoats 
with them when they are discharged during the summer months, and 
now only the men leaving the Army during the winter months take 
the overcoat with them after they are discharged. 


MONETARY ALLOWANCE IN LIEU OF CLOTHING 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to have an expression from you on the 
Army’s feeling toward the present system of monetary allowance 
in lieu of clothing issues. Do you still feel that that is the most 
desirable method to follow? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct, sir, we do. 
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Mr. Stxes. Why? 

Colonel GosHorn. For example, this year we made an analysis of 
what it would cost under the cash clothing allowance system and what 
it would cost under the issue-in-kind system. Going back to fiscal 
year 1948, where we had the last year of issuing in kind, we have made 
a determination that the issues under those circumstances, and taking 
the current strength of that portion of the Army who are under the 
cash clothing allowance system, the net savings in fiscal year 1956 
would amount to $10,827,747, or a saving of $12.01 per man. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the reaction from the troops? 

Colonel GosHorN. I can answer that in this way: I have heard 
of no unusual complaints. 

Mr. Stkes. Does not the Army make an effort to find out exactly 
what the troops think about various aspects of Army life, such as 
issues Of clothing, types of clothing, and so on? 

Colonel GosHorN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. Can you tell us the results of your surveys in that 
regard? 

Colonel GosHorN. From our position here in Washington, we have 
to get the feeling from our Army quartermasters from our overseas 
quartermasters, and from the troops under the direct supervision of 
the Quartermaster General. Based upon our discussions with these 
people in the field who are actually working with the troops, I can 
say that we have had no complaints concerning this system. 
(Generally speaking, the men like it. They are responsible for main- 
taining their own uniforms and they can go to the clothing sales 
store or to a commercial tailor and buy the articles which they require. 


BASIS OF REDUCTION IN 1956 ESTIMATES FOR CLOTHING 


Mr. Sixes. In General Hastings’ statement there is the information 
that the reduction in the fiscal year 1956 estimate for individual cloth- 
ing is considerable, from $139 million in fiscal year 1955 to $90 million 
in fiscal year 1956, which reduction, he stated 
is due to the reduced strength of the Army; fewer new enlistments from civilian 
life, resulting in lesser quantities for initial issue; and the planned discontinuance 


of support presently furnished by the Army to other United States Forces and 
ROK Forces in Korea. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CLOTHING SUPPLY OPERATIONS 


Are there any factors such as improved methods of distribution, 
the introduction of new processes to secure longer wear from clothing, 
orany other activities carried on by the Army itself which insure more 
economy in individual issues of clothing or in type of clothing or in 
care of clothing? Are there any of those factors that enter into this 
reduction that the Army has introduced during the last year? 

Colonel GosHorn. There are constantly factors being developed 

which improve the overall supply operations. 
_ Mr. Srxes. Can you tell us some of the factors that have been 
introduced by the Army during the past 12 months? If the Army is 
doing anything along that line I would like to have a statement on it 
indetail. If the Army is not doing anything, I would like to know 
why it is not. You can prepare that for the record. 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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IMPROVEMENTS 


1. INVENTORY CONTROL 


Steady improvement has continued during the past fiscal year with regard to 
inventories of clothing and equipage for the Army. Operating stocks have been 
reduced from $1,045 million to $696 million during the period July 1, 1953 to 
December 31, 1954. During this same period, $250 million in cash has been with- 
drawn from the clothing and equipage stock fund and returned to the Comptroller 
of the Army. Since its inception, the clothing and equipage stock fund has pro- 
gressively been expanded to encompass a larger percentage of clothing and 
equipage inventories until today, all clothing and equipage inventories in United 
States depots have been capitalized. Plans and procedures are currently in 
preparation for the capitalization of selected (26) post, camp, and station stocks 
in the United States and for all overseas depot stocks. It is planned that this 
capitalization into the stock fund will occur as of the beginning of fiscal year 1956. 


2. DEPOT OPERATIONS 


(a) During fiscal year 1954 and the first quarter of fiscal year 1955, the Quarter- 
master Corps has completed the assignment of Federal stock numbers to all 
Quartermaster items, in accordance with the Federal cataloging svstem. This 
has been mest beneficial in the area of cross-servicing and single-ser\ ice procure- 
ment of Quartermaster items. 

(b) The Quartermaster Corps has conducted tests on reducing the depot 
processing time on requisitions from 30 to 10 days. These tests have established 
the feasibility of inaugurating such a system in all depots which will eventually 
result in the reduction of the pipeline. 

(c) Four depots are being closed during fiscal year 1955. Mira Loma was 
closed on December 31, 1954, and San Antonio, Charlotte, and Chicago Quarter- 
master Depots will be closed by June 30, 1955. San Antonio will be taken over 
bv the Air Force, Charlotte by Ordnance Corps, and the storage facilities of 
Cieago by other governmental! agencies. 

(d) The Quartermaster is participating in a test which utilizes ‘‘cargo trans- 
porters” in making shipments from CONUS depots to overseas depots. These 
cargo transporters, which are large steel boxes holding up to 9,000 pounds of 
supplies, are sealed when shipped from the depot and are not opened until they 
reach their overseas destination. This method of shipment, if proven satisfactory, 
should materially reduce losses and insure that supplies arrive in overseas areas 
in good condition. It is also possible that this method of shipment will reduce 
the requirements for overseas type pack. 


“ 


3. ITEM IMPROVEMENT, SIMPLIFICATION AND STANDARDIZATION 


(a) A new type of last for oxford shoes has been developed and standardized 
by all military services. This last is designed to eliminate the need of four shoe 
widths in each size and half-size, similar to the reduction already accomplished 
on combat boots. Its adoption will reduce the number of sizes required by 
approximately 45 percent. When this reduction in number of sizes is accom- 
plished, it will materially reduce the supply pipeline of this item required to 
supply the Army. Investigation is being made relative to the possibility of 
effecting reduction in number of sizes required for wool and cotton socks, although 
no positive action has yet been taken pending further study. 

(b) Action has been taken to standardize tents and related components. Asa 
result of this action, the number of paulins has been reduced from 102 to 15 and 
the number of tents from 10 to 3. Savings, resulting from this standardization 
of tents and related components, have not been determined. However, a reduc- 
tion in the number of tents stocked means a better, more simple logistics system 
at lower cost, resulting from smaller inventories, greater efficiency in the supply 
system and larger production of fewer items from industry with resultant lower 
costs. 

(c) Continual research is being conducted on clothing and equipage items with 
the idea of improving the effectiveness of field type clothing, the quality of sem! 
dress type clothing and to reduce the costs wherever possible. Several examples 
of such actions have already been mentioned. Work is in process on a suitable 
semi-dress raincoat for enlisted men which should eventually replace the preset! 
enlisted men’s raincoat. Research and development on the new Army uniform 
has been proceeding on a continuing basis. For example, suspender buttons and 
pocket flaps have been eliminated from the trousers of this new uniform. 
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4. PROCUREMENT 


(a) At the beginning of fiscal year 1955, the operations of the New York 
Quartermaster Purchasing Agency were discontinued and this function was 
transferred to the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. This transfer has resulted 
inno loss of efficiency and will result in annual savings of approximately $1,150,000. 
This first year’s savings is partially offset by the cost of the physical move, which 
amounted to approximately $160,000, making a net savings for fiscal year 1955 
of slightly less than $1 million. In the field of procurement, the speedy and 
accurate evaluation of bids has presented many problems to the Quartermaster 
Corps. 4rrangements have been made with the National Bureau of Standards 
to evaluate bids on electrical computers. This method of bid evaluation has 
indicated the lowest bidder in a fraction of the time formerly required. For 
example, @ problem was solved in 45 minutes which formerly required a staff of 
cerks 3 weeks, working with ordinary celeulating machines. This is most 
beneficial in the evaluation of numerous smell items, such as insigria, sizes of 
footwear and clothing, upon which bids are submittea on e large number of items. 

}) The Quartermaster Corps is working within the framework of the Depart- 
ment of Defense policy in effecting maximum utilization of common items 
between the military services. Quarterly meetings are held with the other 
sr ices at which procurement progrsms of all services are reviewed and, where 
available, transfers of stocks between services are effected. In fiscal year 1954, 
epproximately $7.5 million of Army stocks were sold to other services under this 
program. This program not only assists in keeping our depot stocks in belance 
between’ items but reduces the funds reauired for new procurement within the 
Department of Defense. 

‘’) A system for the exchange of inspection services between the military depart- 
ments has been developed. This system will avoid inspection duplication in 
eccordance with certain basic principles which have been developed by the military 
establishment. Essentially, only one service is responsible for inspection in a 
particular plant or geographical area. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET REDUCTION IN CLOTHING COSTS 


Mr. Stxkes. Can you also furnish for the record more specific infor- 
mation about what exactly is the reduction in each of these activities 
named by General Hastings? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


RepucTION IN FiscaL YEAR 1956 BupGet EsTIMATE IN COMPARISON TO FISCAL 
YeaR 1955 BupGcetr 


The fiscal year 1956 budget estimate for individual clothing of enlisted per- 
sonnel amounts to $90,220,000. This represents a reduction of $49,251,000 
below the estimated funds to be used for this project during fiscal year 1955 in 
the amount of $139,471,000. 

This reduction is broken down as follows: 


a) Reduction in initial issue incident to lower induction rates____ $18, 054, 000 
5) Reduction in requirements for civilian clothing -_ - 339, 000 
() Reduetion of replacement requirements due to decreased 

strength of United States Army in Korea 3, 896, 000 
d) Reduction in replacement requirements of all supported forces 

in the Far East 14, 982, 000 
¢) Reduction in monetary allowances 733, 000 
(f) Decrease in ‘Authorized issues subsequent to initial issue” ___- 247, 000 


49, 251, 000 


SUBSISTENCE OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Now we will talk about food. Colonel Maxwell, do you 
have a statement you want to make? 
Colonel MaxweE ut. I would rather you go ahead with the questions. 
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Mr. Sixes. If you have any information of a general nature yoy 
think the committee would like to know, you may proceed with that. 


SAVINGS IN SUBSISTENCE COSTS 


Colonel Maxwe tu. I would like to invite attention to Genera] 
Hastings’ opening statement concerning our possible savings. We 
have indicated in the last page that the net decrease in the subsistence 
estimate is due principally to reduction in strength. That amounts 
to $56,500,000. The decrease due to reduced support in Korea amounts 
to $14 million. And the greatly reduced requirement for issue of the 
more costly operational rations results in a decrease of $14,500,000, 
which is the result of the fact that we have worked our way out of 
our previous stockpile to a residual stock of rations which must be 
reduced during the first half of the fiscal year 1956. After that we 
are rotating rations on a 5-year basis in the continental United States 
in lieu of 3 years. Our action to store these rations at temperatures 
between 31.5 and 34 degrees makes that possible. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that as a result of new storage methods or additional 
storage facilities? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. That is the result of research. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel confident you are on safe ground? You 
will not come back here in 2% or 3 years and say you made a mistake 
and that all the 5-year storage items are spoiled? 

Colonel MaxweE.u. No, sir. We had the University of Georgia 
make a detailed study of the effects of cold storage on the deteriora- 
tion of food. We know positively the rations will hold up not only 
for 5 years but the tests show they will hold up for 8 years with the 
acceptability at the end of that time almost as good as the day they 
went in. Our soldiers are going to eat better and we will save money 
by this action. 

Mr. Stxes. You may proceed. 

Colonel Maxwe tu. Additionally, as General Hastings cited to you, 
we have developed a saving of $6.1 million below the figure stated 
in the estimate, first of all as a result of reducing the cost of the con- 
tinental United States ration 1 cent. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that 1-cent reduction come about as a result 
of a reduction in food costs? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. We found our field ration average cost has come 
down 1 cent. That amounts to a saving of $1.4 million. Addition- 
ally, we reduced the costs of operational rations. We had utilized, 
in preparing our budget estimate, the costs of operational rations based 
on our last procurements in 1952. We are procuring new rations this 
year and are buying them at less cost than we bought them in 1982. 

On the basis of the new costs, we have lowered the cost of the opera- 
tional rations. 

Also, we have made an overseas study of food losses. All overseas 
commands were required to submit to us monthly, their losses from 
July 1 to December of 1954. That loss was developed at 2.4 percent. 
That compares to a loss of 4.7 percent we had developed previously. 
The application of the 2.4-percent loss factor compared to the 4.7- 
percent factor previously used in our estimate because in August We 
did not have the results of the survey, results in a saving of $3.0 
million. 
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PROCEDURE FOR DEVELOPING RATION COSTS 


| have prepared for you a little brochure to show you the details 
followed in developing our ration costs, both CONUS and overseas, 
if you desire to go into the details of that at this time. The primary 
purpose is to enable us to present the budget estimate to you in the 
pest possible form. 

Tab A indicates to you the basis of the computation of our con- 
tinental United States ration cost in the amount of $1.05. As I 
have previously stated, the revised cost is $1.04. However, for 
purposes of your information I would like to handle it on the basis 
of the field ration cost which had existed for the 11-month period 
from July 1953 to May 1954, and just bear in mind it has been reduced 
| cent based on the later survey of costs. 

| would like to direct specifically your attention to the line item 
at the bottom of the page whereby we add 4 cents for milk. 


PARTICIPATION IN NEW MILK PROGRAM OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


At the time this budget estimate was prepared, Public Law 690 of 
the 83d Congress had not come into being, which provides that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will provide to the armed services 
surplus milk without cost. We had decided that we desired to feed 
each soldier an additional one-half pint of milk a day. We had 
added that to our normal cost. Subsequent to that, Public Law 690 
was passed. We are now furnished that additional milk at no cost 
for the raw milk. We must, however, pay for the cost of packaging 
and transportation of this milk. Our agreement provides that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will reimburse the Department of 
the Army for all milk supplied the armed services over and above 
normal requirements, which were our milk requirements for the 
months of July, August, and September, 1954, at the rate of $4.10 
per hundredweight for fluid milk provided. That covers the cost of 
the milk proper, but it must be packaged in individual containers and 
delivered. That cost is 2 cents. Therefore, in applying as a credit 
the support of the Commodity Credit Corporation, we could not 
apply the full 4 cents, but have applied the 2 cents. 

Mr. Ritrey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here? 

Mr. Stkgs. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. You take the average milk consumption in the 3 
inonths you mentioned, and any milk you use over and above that, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation furnishes to you? 

Colonel MAXWELL. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. And even reimburses you— 

Colonel MAxwe.u. For the actual raw-milk cost, but not for the 
cost of packaging and transportation. Our milk is purchased locally 
by posts, camps, and stations. Our installations are funded from the 
stock fund. They buy the milk at the local price from the local 
dairymen and report to us monthly the amount procured over and 
ubove normal requirements. On that basis, we send a bill to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. For January we will send a bill for 
about 6 million pounds of milk. They will reimburse us at the rate 
of $4.10 per hundredweight. 
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Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question here? 

Mr. Sixes. Certainly. 

Mr. Forp. I am not-quite sure I understand this. For your regular 
ration the Army pays the regular price? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. The Commodity Credit Corporation does not enter 
into that? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. Not at all. 

Mr. Forp. What was your ration prior to that? 

Colonel Maxwetu. The allowance was a half pint as the normal 
allowance per day. 

Mr. Forp. And the quartermaster paid how much for that? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. An average of 4 cents. 

Mr. Forp. As a result of legislation passed last year, the ration 
was increased to what? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. We allowed an increase of 8 ounces per day 
per man over and above the average being fed soldiers in the months 
of July, August, and September. 

Mr. Forv. The Commodity Credit Corporation provides the Army 
with this extra ration free, except for the packaging cost and the 
shipping cost? 

olonel Maxwe tu. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And for that extra ration the Army buys the milk 
locally and pays $4.10 per hundredweight? 

Colonel Maxwett. No. We buy it locally and pay the going 
local price for the additional half pint. 

Mr. Forp. Then you bill the Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Colonel MaxweE.u. Yes, for the number of pounds that we have 
procured over and above our normal consumption. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose the Army buys it from a certain area at less 
than $4.10 per hundredweight; you do not bill the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for anything more than you pay for it, do you? 

Colonel MaxweE tu. To work out just that problem, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation realized that the price of milk varied by regions 
in the continental United States. Their people got together and 
decided an average of $4.10 would be proper for purposes of reim- 
bursement. We bill the Commodity Credit Corporation for the total 
amount, in pounds, served in the continental United States over and 
above our normal consumption, and they reimburse us on the basis 
of $4.10 per hundredweight. 

Mr. Ritxy. That simplifies the bookkeeping. 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Yes. a 

Mr. Stxzs. Will you go ahead, please, and may I say that this Is 2 
very helpful table, Colonel Maxwell. It is always useful for the 
committee to have this type of material presented, and I want to 
thank you for making it available to us. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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CONSUMPTION OF MILK 


Mr. Stkes. Can you tell us something about the troop reaction 
to the new program involving the use of more milk? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. That can best be answered by these figures. 
The Army alone, during the period November 15 to December 31, 
used 6.9 million additional pounds of milk. For the month of January 
the consumption over and above normal was 5.3 million pounds. In 
averaging that out over the continental United States, it is half a 
pintaday. The troops enjoy having that extra milk and are using it. 

Mr. Stxgs. Then they are using the extra milk? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. They certainly are. 

Mr. Srxkes. How much do you think they would use if they had 
free access to milk? 

Colonel MaxweE tu. A test was run and it averaged better than 20 
ounces per man per day—8 ounces is half a pint, so that would be a 
pint and 4 ounces per man per day. That is the average figure. 
Some men may consume a greater quantity, but that was the average 
figure. 

“Mr. Forp. Is that over and above what you use in the preparation 
of food? 

Colonel MAxweE.u. Yes, sir. That is milk consumed as such. 

Mr. Forp. What is your consumption in the preparation of your 
food? Do you have that? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. I do not have it but will insert it in the record. 
Basically, the milk used in the preparation of food is powdered and 
evaporated milk. 

(The information referred to follows.) 

1. The following milk items, and quantities indicated, are provided for in master 
menus for continental United States for cooking purposes for calendar year 1955: 

Quantity in 

thousand 

Item pounds 
Milk, e-s:porated 5e rad bch ae 30, 007 
Milk, dry, whole. _ - et niteiiehal wags 27 


Milk, dry, nonfat solids. ........._........ aerated 11, 93: 


! This item is used as a bread ingredient. However, a substantial portion of bread is supplied from com- 
mercial sources. 


Mr. Srxes. Would the Army welcome an opportunity to serve 
additional quantities of milk to the troops? 

Colonel MaxweEtyu. We definitely do welcome that opportunity. 

Mr. Stkes. Would the Army desire more milk? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. No, sir. We consider we have reached the 
saturation point with the quantity now being issued. 

Mr. Sikes. Go ahead with your presentation. 

Colonel Maxwett. Turning to tab B, which covers the overseas 
areas, our cost at this point was $1.17 per man per day. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me go back to your statement that you consider 
the saturation point has been reched in the consumption of milk by the 
troops. How do you determine that? 

Colonel MaxweE tt. In initiating this program—-— 

Mr. Sixes. That does not jibe with what you said about the troops 
consuming over 20 ounces per day per man when they had a chance to. 
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Colonel Maxwe tu. Implementing Public Law 690, we authorized 
8 ounces be used per man per day above normal issues. That has 
been utilized fully with the knowledge that many men do not take the 
extra amount and the troops are being given ‘all they desire. The 
actual average consumption for the month of December worked out to 
be 20.5 ounces under this program. Our average consumption during 
July, August, and September had been approximately 15 ounces a day, 
As a matter of interest, the Navy and Air Force under this same 
program have reached approximately the same consumption per ¢ apita 
as the Army, which indicates that seems to be the saturation point, 
Mr. StxEs. Do you think that is the optimum for the time being? 
Colonel MaxweE ut. Yes. 


COMPUTATION OF DAILY PER CAPITA RATION COST 


Mr. Sixes. I think at the end of this discussion it might be well to 
put this table in the record. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 


COMPUTATION OF THE DatLy PeR Capita Cost, CONTINENTAL UNITED States 


Standard stock-fund cost 
Field ration oe tal 
Garrison ration.__.____--_- ": 0692 


Cost | Rate of issue 


Percent 
Field ration $1. 0279 99 | $101. 7621 
Garrison ration nal l. 0692 1, 0692 


Total ~ 102. 8313 


Average weighted value of ration, $1.0283. 


1. Issue of operational-type rations for purpose of rotation is not included. 
Funds required for the additional cost of operational ration costs over ficld and 
garrison ration costs are based on the number of rations to be rotated and are 
carried as a separate item in the budget estimate. 

2. The above average weighted value of the ration represents 11 months 
experience fiscal year 1954, July through May. No additional losses or costs 
are applied to the above ration value for the purpose of the fiscal year 1956 budget. 
During fiscal year 1956, the subsistence stock fund will be operated at commissary 
level, and it is contemplated that present stock fund prices, upon which the above 
ration value was based, will be sufficient to carry the stock fund operation to 
commissary level in continental United States. 

3. Under provisions of Public Law 690, 83d Congress, Department of Army 
has authorized the issue of 1 full pint of milk per man per day under the field 
ration system without any increase in the present garrison ration allow ance. 
This amounts to an increase of one-half pint of milk or 4 cents per man per cay 
to the above-weighted ration value. 


Average weighted value of the ration as above 2M $1. 0283 
Add 4 cents for milk increase _ _ _ if Jude ae 
Total Z . 0683 
Deduct 2 cents’ per De partment ¢ of Agrieultur /De partment of Army 
agreement. ___- 4 . 02 
Total aoe 
Use for program and budget purposes - 
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COMPUTATION OF THE Darity PER Capita CostT—OveERSEAS 


Standard stock fund cost 


Field ration otal 
Garrison ration 


Weighted by rates of issue 


Cost "ean Total 


- a - — 





Field ration... ----------------------------------------- rogaine $1. 0793 | 99 $106. 8507 
Garrison ration ‘ | | 1 1. 1172 


DOR cnsin ddd ySoeeiawasegesssetteaenssenedaavetenss ! 100 | 107. 9679 


Average weighted value of ration, $1.0797. 


Issue of operational-type rations for purpose of rotation is not included. Funds 
required for the additional cost cf operational ration costs over field and garrison 
ration costs are based on the number of rations to be rotated and are carried as 
a separate item in the budget estimate. 


Losses and additional costs not contained in stock-fund prices 





Percent | Cost 


Oversea storage losses_---.---------- | 2! $0. 0270 
In transit losses oie aaa tees ; ‘ 2.5 0238 





Total cost of losses and additional costs_----------- : $0. 0508 
Total daily per capita cost (rate per day) 1. 1305 


In the interest of uniformity of feeding standards, Department of Army con- 
templates authoriziag the issue of 1 full pint of milk per man per day under the 
field ration system without any increase in the present garrison ration allowance. 
This amounts to an increase of one-half pint of milk or 4 cents per man per day to 
the above weighted ration value. 


| Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1956 

program budget 
; | ma 

tal daily per capita cost (rate per day) eae $1. 1305 | $1. 1305 


SOTEE Gir POON, WIE NON ON ence cnccccdecdccdctcccacacceescucn .02 


To 
Add 2 
Add doonts for Tee peee Wate Mere... <5 no one nec enc snc nce 


WOON et et 2 eet a Ee iach cerakeubaahnenksensencsdees iin aaa 
Use for program and budget purposes..-.--- aimee eats 





COST OF RATIONS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Stxes. Now will you go ahead with the overseas ration dis- 
cussion? 

Colonel MaxwE.Lu. $1.17 was the overall cost. That cost has been 
reduced to $1.14 in view of the application of the lower loss factor, 
resulting from our survey which was completed on December 31. 

Mr. Riley. What is your loss factor? 

Colonel MaxweE Lu. The loss factor as determined by our latest 
survey is 2.4 percent. We had previously applied a loss factor of 4.7 
percent based on a similar survey in 1949. 

Mr. Ritey. How do you account for that reduction? More efficient 
methods of handling the food? 


59703 —55——21 
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Colonel Maxwe t. First of all, we consider we have better devol- 
oped storage locations in the overseas theaters than we had at that 
time. That reduces losses by pilferage and in storage, primarily. 
We have instituted the program of using a so-called Conex container 
in shipping our fragile materials, which is a large container and reduces 
losses in loading and unloading. 

Mr. Ritey. You cut your factor there almost in half, 

Colonel Maxwe.t. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. Can you give us an idea of what that amounts to in 
dollars? 

Colonel Maxwe tt. It amounts to $3.5 million under this program 

Mr. Riney. That is fine. 


TREND IN RATION COSTS 


Mr. Forp. Is it fair to say that in both your field rations and your 
overseas rations, despite the fact that you have increased your milk 
consumption, your cost per man has gone down? 

Colonel MAxweE... Yes, sir. I have here a statement to show those 
costs if you would like to have them for the record. 

Mr. Mixer. I think we would like to see the trend. 

Mr. Sixes. That is right. 

Colonel Maxwe tt. I will furnish for the record that complete cost 
comparison. 

Mr. Miuuer. And indicate when it is with and without the milk. 

Colonel MAXwELL. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Ration value experience for previous fiscal years 
y 


Actual field ration value 


Budget 
July estimate 
through fiscal 


| 


| Fiscal Fiscal cs se a 
year 1953 | year 1954 | Novem: | year 10s 


year 1955 

















Continental United States. - ----- ; ishivohiubbeatbabeees $1.0724 | $1.0278 | $1. 0133 $1. 0133 
Provisions for milk under Public Law 690--...--------.------- 0 0 .02 .02 
NOD. ca pedcalditeainsh Dcehasainiapiciaisiapepstipisiniabidptire 1.0724 | 1.0278 | 1.0333 | 1.0888 
Overseas. .....---- enpetacne uocnakodivasleciscctoceeeus LT “ns > 70 
PE GOe OEE SUID in cdoac nnedssaberc deccccsbhadecss an . 0528 . 0508 . 0259 . 0259 
Provision for milk. - - - Sacisaia san dehiasekockaient vemenmuah | 0 0 0 4 














Total_......- we ie stele). eve ee 1.1772} 1.1326} 1.1044| 1.144 


| 


1 Garrison ration averages, in lieu of field ration values unreported. 
COMPARISON OF CHANGE IN RATION COST WITH BLS INDEX 


Mr. Sixes. Now will you proceed, Colonel Maxwell? 

Colonel Maxwe .. I prepared at tab D a résumé of our costs 
compared with the Bureau of Labor Statistics index, since that 1 
generally a matter of interest to the committee. 

Mr. Stxges. Do you wish to discuss it? 

Colonel Maxwe t. Briefly, our average field ration value for the 
continental United States as stated in our original estimate came 
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out to $1.0283. The average Bureau of Labor Statistics index for 
that period was 105.3. 

The revised figure presented to you, showing the average field 
ration value for the period July 1954 through November 1954 is 
1.0133. You will note the average Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
was 105.2. 

Our overseas rate, shown in the right hand column, changed very 
slightly during the same periods. The basic reason why it did not 
follow the CONUS downward trend, is that we cover all installations 
here. Overseas we have 45 feeding groups adjusted to geographic 
and climatic conditions and the trend does not follow so completely. 

Mr. Mituer. Is there comparable Bureau of Labor Statistics figure 
for overseas rations? 

Colonel Maxwetu. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxus. Go ahead, Colonel Maxwell. 


COMPARISON OF OPERATIONAL AND FIELD RATION 


Colonel Maxwetu. My tab E indicates to you, sir, the basis for 
determining the additional cost of feeding operational rations as 
compared to the field ration, which is an essential element of our 
estimate to cover our rotation program. 

As I stated earlier, we have shown in this computation the cost of 
the ration based upon the latest procurement costs which were avail- 
able at the time our estimate originally was compared. That was the 
cost of the 1952 procurements. 

Upon initiation of procurement from this year’s pack of rations we 
have developed new prices which were applied causing the differential 
in cost to drop from $1.0667 to $0.9594, or 95.94 cents 

Mr. Stxes. Have you completed that? 

Colonel MAxwELL. Yes, sir. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LONGER STORAGE PERIOD FOR FOOD 


Mr. Stxes. It might be helpful, Colonel Maxwell, if you would 
tell us in the main about the changes which have made possible this 
longer storage life of food. 

Colonel MAxwELu. Yes, sir. You are speaking of the operational 
ration, sir? 

Mr. Sixes. In the statement you indicated you would be able to 
store food 5 years instead of 3 years, therefore bringing about econo- 
mies which this committee welcomes. 

Tell us something about the changes in process which make that 
possible and how they were developed. 

Colonel Maxwe.u. In August of 1952 study was initiated to 
determine the possible utilization of refrigerated storage and by 
refrigerated storage I speak of temperatures between the range of 
314° to 34° F. with controlled humidity not to exceed 50 percent, 
with the idea of prolonging the storage life of reserve items. 

We have the necessity of maintaining certain reserves of food. 

Certain elements of that reserve, mainly canned fruits and vege- 
tables, and our normal commercial-type items, are no problem to 
rotate. We consume those in orderly fashion in feeding the normal 
field ration. 
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There are additional items in that reserve, primarily the operational- 
type rations, and our canned meats and dehydrated foods which are 
not a normal item of our A field ration. They are not items we would 
normally feed. 

To rotate those items on a 3-year cycle creates the necessity of 
feeding them more or less on a forced issue basis in lieu of the fresh 
items. 

Normally such items are specialized in nature and are more expensive 
than the fresh item. 

To devise a means whereby the life of those items could be extended 
a project was established to study the problem. 

Studies were made with the assistance of the University of Georgia, 
by our Quartermaster Food and Container Institute, to determine the 
effects of temperature on the storage life and deterioration of non- 
perishable subsistence. 

Completion of those studies indicated storage life can be greatly 
extended by holding food, nonperishable food, in cans at this low 
temperature. 

The average life may be extended to a maximum of 8 years by such 
procedure. 

Quantities of the items stored in this reserve are held at an absolute 
minimum. By putting them in refrigerated storage and increasing the 
storage life we will be required to consume annually a considerably 
less quantity of the more expensive item in lieu of the fresh, or the 
normal nonperishable. 

Mr. Miter. This will add a great deal to the palatability of the 
average rations issued, will it not, because though these rations are 
expensive they are not the most desirable for pleasant eating? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Thank you, sir. That is an essential part of 
the program. Life is extended, and, further, as it comes out of cold 
storage the acceptability is practically as good as it was the day it 
went into cold storage. 

ARMY MENUS 


Mr. Sixes. What types of changes have you made in Army menus 
over the past year? Do you have a menu made up for 1903 which 
has been sent out at the beginning of each subsequent year? I know 
this is not the case but tell us what do you do to make menus attractive 
to the troops? 

Colonel Maxweti. Our master menu is prepared normally 6 
months in advance of feeding time or consumption time. That 1s 
essential for planning of requirements and delivery of the item to the 
post, camp, or station requiring it. 

The menu is prepared for each month on the basis of advice received 
from the field. 

As you know, each post commander has his own food adviser who 
reports directly to him. His duty is to determine the ways and 
means of making food most attractive, determine ways and means 
of serving it most economically, and to insure that the food going to 
the soldier is satisfactory. 

Mr. Srxzs. If you prepare that menu 6 months in advance do you 
simply reprint the current one for the next 6 months or do you develop 
an entirely new set of menus? 
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Colonel MaxweE.u. We work up an entirely new set of menus, 
Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel MaxweE.u. They are constantly reviewing the accepta- 
bility of items. That is reflected largely in the actual issues of an 
item, compared to the determined requirements for the item. Those 
are reviewed monthly to determine if issues are running in accordance 
with the computed requirement for the item. 

A low issue naturally reflects low acceptability. 

Tests for acceptability are being run continuously by the food and 
container institute. As new products are developed or changes are 
made, we examine those items and they are added to the menu or 
withdrawn from the menu if acceptability is lower. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT POLICIES—-SEAFOOD 


Mr. Srxes. Tell me what policies you follow in the use, for instance, 
of seafood. Do you use the seafood which is common to the area 
where the stations are located, or do you purchase seafood in one area 
of one particular type for use nationwide? 

For instance, do you ship seafood from New England to the South- 
west or do you serve fish available fresh in the Southwest? 

General Hastines. Generally the master menu will put fish on the 
menu for a certain date. The local mess puts in their requisition to 
the market center for fish, for whatever fish they want that day. 

That type, of course, is bought through the market center in Chicago 
for delivery to that particular mess, so the local mess may pick any 
fish that they want, any type that they want at that time. 

The master menu may show a certain type, but the local board 
may change it if they so desire and requisition any type they wish 
for their own particular consumption at that time. 

Mr. Stxes. Is that procedure flexible enough to permit the most 
efficient type of procedure? For instance, take Fort Benning, Ga., 
which is close to the gulf coast. When fish are served at Fort Benning, 
are they purchased from the nearest source of fresh fish or Chicago 
or New England? 

General Hastinas. No, sir. There is a local market center in 
Columbia, S. C., which supplies Fort Benning, sir. The purchases 
may be made right through that market center, sir. 

Mr. Sixgs. Is an attempt made to utilize the products of the area 

or is that left entirely to the discretion of the purchasing officer? 
Does it depend on pricing and requisitions? 
_General Hastincs. Yes, sir; it depends on the pricing and requisi- 
tioning. The requisitions go into the local market center, in Benning’s 
case at Columbia, S. C., and then are consolidated in Chicago. 
Chicago sends out to all market centers the order, to get the prices, 
and if they can buy any item in Columbia cheaper, or elsewhere cheaper 
itis then purchased elsewhere and shipped down to Benning. 

Mr. Sixes. Last fall the gulf coast seafood dealers had a tremendous 
stock of fresh fish on hand. The weather was good and catches high. 
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ans” ee desperately anxious to sell fish to. anybody who would 
uy fish. 

They told me they could get no consideration from the military 
services for utilization of those fish. It was their reaction that the 
Army and other services were going to buy fish where and when they 
they wanted to, and that no consideration was given by the military 
services in helping to absorb that glut of fish on the market. 

Prices were considerably lower than usual because of the great 
quantities of fish, and the Government probably would have saved 
money on its rationing costs had it taken advantage of that situation, 

Is there no flexibility about your program so that when there is an 
oversupply of certain commodities at a lower price that you cannot 
or you are not willing to take advantage of that situation? 

eneral Hastines. No, sir. The market center is very anxious 
to know of those opportunities. 

Mr. Srxes. You prepare menus 6 months in advance. How can 
you take advantage of a glut on the market? 

Colonel MaxweE.tu. The master menu merely prescribes fish on the 
ration, and it is up to the availability —-— 

Mr. Sixes. That menu probably specifies fish once a week. Why 
should you not substitute it for other meats and serve it more fre- 
quently if an oversupply on the market indicates the possibility of 
savings? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. There is flexibility whereby the local menu 
boards may effect substitutions or deletions against the prepared 
master menu if they see fit to do so in the interest of economy—not 
only in the interest of economy but to provide the lowest possible cost 
for the ration. 

Mr. Sixzs. I have received the idea that once the military services 
have their ration plans set up they adhere to those plans and show no 
interest in going to the trouble to make changes or substitutions, 
even to save money. Seafood is only one example. 

General Hasrinos. If they know of it, sir, I must admit that much 
of the fish that is being purchased comes out of New England. | 
think it is a matter of popular demand, sir. The local messes have 
developed the habit of certain types and that is the fish that is nor- 
mally requisitioned on market centers. 

Mr. Sixes. That takes us back to my original comment. Is that 
not because that is the fish you happened to be served in 1903? Does 
it not show a lack of initiative in exploring all possibilities? 

I use that as one example of a commodity on which because of 
certain conditions the price went very low. There was a good product 
that could have been utilized more in the mess if the Kens should 
want to take advantage of an opportunity to cut its costs a little, and 
at the same time help relieve an economic distress in a localized area. 

General Hastines. We do, sir. The market center is very con- 
cerned with that. 

Mr. Sixes. You didn’t do so last fall. 

Mr. Mitrer. Are you talking now about frozen fish from New 
England or js this fresh fish? 

General Hastines. It is both, sir. They are both consumed, 
both frozen and fresh. 





Mr. Miuuzr, It seems to me that fresh fish carried long distances 
would be rather undesirable. 

Mr. Srxes. That is right. You don’t want to ship fresh fish a 
long distance. 

Mr. Miter. I cannot conceive of it being wise to ship fresh fish 
completely out of the area in which it is marketed. I was wondering 
whether this had to do only with frozen fish. 

General Hastinas. The market center in New York, for instance, 
is buying a great deal of fresh fish for distribution in that area, sir. 

Mr. MixtueEr. You wouldn’t send that down to Fort Benning, would 
you? 

’ General Hastinas. No, sir. There is not any being shipped that 
way. 

Mr. Miter. That is what I was concerned about because it doesn’t 
seem to me that would be practical. 

Mr. Srxzs. I do not think the Army or the other services are giving 
enough thought to taking advantage of low prices in commodities 
induced by an oversupply. You would, by using greater quantities 
of those particular commodities, save money for the services and, at 
the same time, assist in absorbing an oversupply and helping to 
eliminate some economic distress which arises from that. 

I think while you have the machinery for doing those things you 
are not using it. I think you are following a more or less standard 
procedure, and when a standard procedure is working satisfactorily, 
few people, I suppose, can be expected to go out of their way to make 
work. But I do think you ought to give more consideration to those 
things. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


STANDARDS FOR MEALS SUPPLIED UNDER CONTRACT 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me how you contract for meals for applicants for 
enlistment and selective-service registrants. 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is purely a matter of contracting with 
restaurants or individuals desiring to serve—— 

Mr. Srkes. What kinds of standards do you set forth? Do you 
smply say you want a contract, what is the cheapest we can feed 
these fellows for? Or do you specify menus and food standards when 
you request bids? 

Colonel MaxweE tt. Sir, I will have to prepare that for the record. 
I do not know the details on that. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. I would like to have a complete statement 
on it. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STANDARDIZATION OF MEALS FURNISHED SELECTIVE SERVICE REGISTRANTS AND 
APPLICANTS FOR ENLISTMENT 


Regulations establishing joint examining and induction station procedures 
require substantial, varied, and well-balanced meals be supplied inductees in 
restaurants or cafeterias of as good, or better than average standing, in the com- 
munity coneerned. To eliminate any possibility of misunderstanding between 
Army and the contractor, and to insure that quality and quantity meet required 
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standards, Department of the Army has instructed all induction station com. 
manders that meal contracts should be written to incorporate the following: 

1. Breakfast should consist of: , 
Fruit or fruit juice for 
Hot or cold cereal 4 
Two eggs cooked to order (U. 8. Department of Agriculture grade A large) - 
Bacon, ham, or sausage 
Toast 
Two pats butter (60 pats per pound) 

Jelly or jam 
“oe tea, cocoa, or milk (U. 8. Public Health Service grade A or equiva. 
lent vel 

2. Dinner and supper meals should consist of: ; 

(a) Entree or choice of entree, with minimum served quantity of cooked edible 

portion as specified below: th 
Grilled steak (U. S. Choice beef), 6-ounce top round, sirloin butt the 
Swiss steak (U. 8. Choice beef), 6-ounce bottom round or knuckle Th 
Roast beef (U. S. Choice beef), 6-ounce top round or rib ( 
Pot roast (U. S. Choice beef), 6-ounce chuck or bottom round 
Baked ham (14 inches and down, or 14-16-inch average), 6-ounce slice 
Grilled pork chop (8-12-pound average), 8-ounce serving (1 or 2 chops) 
Roast loin of pork (12-16-pound average), 8-ounce serving 
Veal cutlet (U. 8S. Choice veal), 6-ounce leg or shoulder clod 
Chicken, fried (244- to 3-pound eviscerated fryer), one-fourth serving pe 
Fish, 5-ounce fillet h 

(b) Potato of one of the following types: cn 
Mashed, 3-ounce serving yei 
Baked, 3-ounce serving ( 
Parsley buttered, 3-ounce serving he 
French fried, 3-ounce serving 
Sweet, baked, 3-ounce serving Bu 
Sweet, candied, 3-ounce serving 
Sweet, mashed, 3-ounce serving ( 

(c) One vegetable of type listed below: res 
Green beans, 2-ounce serving f 
Green yeas, 2-ounce serving r0 

I g 
Greens, leafy, 2-ounce serving 
Lima beans, 2-ounce serving the 
Whole grain corn, 2-ounce serving re 
Creamed corn, 2-ounce serving an 
Asparagus, 1!4-ounce serving 
Broccoli, 1%4-ounce serving | 
One salad as listed below: 
Mixed green with appropriate dressing 
Lettuce and tomato with appropriate dressing 
Tomato and cottage cheese with appropriate dressing 
Lettuce wedge with appropriate dressing 
Waldorf with appropriate dressing 
Coleslaw with appropriate dressing 
Pineapple and cheese with appropriate dressing 
One type or choice of bread listed below: 
White, 2 slices 
Whole wheat, 2 slices 
Hot rolls, 2 rolls 
Corn muffins, 2 muffins 
Biscuits, 2 biscuits 
Butter or margarine: 2 pats (60 pats per pound) 
One dessert or choice as listed below: 
Pie, apple, cherry, peach, or berry, one-sixth of 9-inch pie 
Ice cream, 2 ounces (choice of flavor) 
Cake, layer with icing, 2-ounce cut 
Choice of beverage as listed below: 
Coffee, 1 cup 
Tea, hot or iced (in season), 1 cup or glass 
Milk, one-half pint 
Cocoa, 1 cup 
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3. Entrees should vary from day to day with each of the meat items being 
served at least twice a week. A choice of fish or a meat item should be offered 
for the noon and evening meal on Fridays. 

4, If cafeterias are used, a standard meal to include items listed should be 
provided which does not require or permit individual selection of items. 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritsy. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I think the presentation has been very, 
very well done. I am particularly impressed with the improvements 
made in the loss factors. Our committee has been very interested in 
that at least for the past 2 years, and I am sure before that. This is 
the first year we have had a very substantial progress in that regard. 
That $3-million-plus figure is very commendable. 

Colonel Maxwety. Thank you, sir. 


INITIAL ALLOWANCE OF CLOTHING 


Mr. Forp. Have there been any changes in the initial allowance of 
personal clothing for enlisted men or women? Last year we had 
charts put in the record. Are they substantially the same now as a 
year ago? 

Colonel GosHorn. Substantially the same as listed in last year’s 
hearings except in the men’s bag where the 1 cap, service has been 
substituted for 1 cap, garrison wool. 

Mr. Forp. Would the cost be approximately the same, total cost? 

Colonel GosHorn. The cost is approximately $2.80 more as the 
result of that. However, the cost of the initial bag has been reduced 
from $169.86 to $159.29 due to price changes of certain items. 

Mr. Forp. Last year, Colonel, on pages 203 and 204 of the hearings 
there were charts included in the record. Would you submit for the 
record this year the changes and overall cost changes one way or 
another? 

Colonel Gosnorn. I have that information, sir, and I will submit it. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Initial allowance of personal clothing 
ENLISTED MEN 


—-— a9 9899. === 


Item Allowance Unit cost} Cost 


. Bag, duffel, with handle and carrying strap 
. Belt, waist, web, OD-3, with clip, without buckle 
, Boots, service combat, russet, MR 
Buckle, web, belt, brass, GCM, 14-inch 
Cap, garrison, khaki, M- 1950 (with braid) 
. Cap, garrison, wool, OD, M-1950 (with braid) 
A cd cep ch stantideibiad beuavedint inns ¢inienind uate ikea aaloa 
; Cap, utility, cotton, OG-107 
. Drawers, cotton, shorts, white 
s Drawers, winter, M-1950 
. Gloves, inserts, wool, M-1949 
Gloves, shell, leather, M-1949 
. Insignia, cap, enlisted man 
. Insignia, chevron, Army 
. Insignia, collar, Us, snlisted man___. | 
, Insignia, eollar, enlisted man, branch ein. 
. Jacket, utility, extton, OG- 107 
» Jacket, wool, OD, M-1950 
. Necktie, cotton, mohair, dark, OD-51__......_.--- 
. Shirt, cotton, khaki, shade No. 1, standup collar, 8.2-ounce 
. Shirt, poplin, khaki, shade No. 1, standup collar 
. Shoes, low quarter, tan, MR 
3. Socks, e>tton, tan, nylon-reinforced 
. Socks, wool, cushin- -sole, OD 
5. Trousers, eotton, khaki 
. Trousers, wool, OD, M-1952 
. Trousers, utility, cotton, OG-107 
. Undershirt, cotton, quarter-sleeve, white 
. Undershirt, winter, M-1950 
. Towel, bath... 


$ . 9S, OM... 
SSSSSSRSSSSSSRSE 


- PP. PPS, 








ENLISTED WOMEN 


. Anklets, wool, taupe, shade 131, women’s 
. Bag, duffel, with handle and carrying strap 
. Cap, cotton, taupe, shade 124, women’s. -..............-.------- 
. Cap, wool, taupe. shade 121, women’s. - 
Dress, cotton, taupe, shade 124, women’s 
. Gloves, cotton, tan, shade 128, women’s 
. Gloves, leather, brown, shade 64, women’s 
. Handbag, Jeather, brown, shade 64, women’s___-- 
. Hat, service, women’s, serge. 12-ounce, taupe, ‘shade 121- 
‘ Insignia, chevron, W AC, enlisted women’s 
/ Insignia, collar, Us, enlisted women’s. oi 
2. Insignia, collar, arm or service, enlisted ly a 
3. Insignia, hat, WAC, enlisted women’s_-.-------.-.-------------- ae 
Jacket. wool, taupe, ‘shade 112, women’s_._-- ad i E 
' Overcoat, wool, taupe, shade 121, women ’s with removable liner_- . 32. 50 
. Overshoes, rubber, women’s, low. _..-| 1 pair 5! 1.55 
. Raincoat, women’s, taupe, shade 129, with removable hood _ | l each. ; 10.00 
. Scarf, rayon, tan, shade 125, women’s- ----- ioe a ee " 4 40 
. Shirt, women’s, chambray, M-1951 - - .-- 2 each... 2.80 
i Shirtw aist, women’s, cotton chambray, 3-ounce, tan, ‘shade 130__| 3 each 4, 80 
. Shirtwaist, women’s, rayon broadcloth, 3.2-ounce, tan, shade 125.| 2 each-- 3, 20 
. Shoes, field, women’s, composition 5.90 
3. Shoes, women’s, low quarter, cafe brown pisaaae eee 9,00 
. Shorts, women’s, I TE aie isan i scl naie camel waned inn 1.0 
5. Skirt, women’s, denim, M-1951 1,4 
. Skirt, wool, taupe, shade 121, women’s- 6.00 
. Slacks, women’s, wool serge, 12-ounce, taupe, shade 121__.--__-- 7.70 
‘ Stockings, nylon, taupe, shade 76, women’s air. ee ; 3.60 
. Suit, uniform women’s, wool serge, 12-ounce, taupe, shade 121_. f . 20. 00 
Coat, wool, taupe, shade 121, women’s, skirt, wool, taupe, 
shade 121, women’s. 
. Towel, bath___-- 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 





USF et et ee tt et 


Total _ --- a dealieaia tins South iain ts aim spin 
Cash for purchase of undergarments) - . -..--- ee 
Cash for purchase of pumps--.--------- alec tim cache ante ots ahGhatsews a bose 
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CLOTHING STOCK LOSSES AND ADJUSTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. We have gone into the problem of losses due to pilfer- 
age and damage to stocks. On page 206 of the record last year a 
statement was submitted by Colonel Dyekman. Could you bring us 
up to date on that problem? 

Colonel GosHorn. At that time, as I recall the statement furnished, 
it was indicated that more detailed records would be available when 
we went on the stock fund at post, camp, and station level. 

However, we have in the interim our financial property accounting 
reports, and based on information from the continental armies the 
losses in clothing, to include inventory adjustments, have amounted 
in the first 6 months to approximately 1.6 percent of the total sales. 
I believe the figure included last year was 1.5 percent. 

Mr. Forp. It has gone up one-tenth of 1 percent? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for that, Colonel? 

Colonel GosHorn. Actually that is not necessarily a direct loss in 
the form of pilferage or damage. It is based on authorized accounting 
methods to cover changes as the result of an inventory. For example, 
an item may be held on the books at a station at, say, $5. When they 
take physical inventory they find it is a $4.50 item. All of those 
factors are included in there, so’ it is not necessarily a loss to the 
Government as such but an adjustment. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it now, on all posts, camps, and stations 
you are on a financial inventory program? 


FINANCIAL INVENTORY SYSTEM FOR CLOTHING 


Colonel Gosuorn. Within the continental United States 26 stations 
and 5 ports of embarkation are using the financial inventory accounting 
methods, which account for approximately 85 percent of the total 
troop strength. 

Mr. Forp. Does that system give you in your position a better 
check on what the situation is? 

Colonel GosHorn. Very definitely. It gives us an overall picture 
as to the inventories which we have on hand, what we have due in 
and it is especially useful in determining what they have ordered and 
have not received; or, as we call them, dues outs. 

Mr. Korn. Is it planned to expand that in the 26 posts, camps, and 
stations, which is approximately 85 percent, to a total coverage? 

Colonel GosHorn. I am afraid I cannot answer that question, sir. 
I understand it will be covered later. 


REDUCTION IN STOCK FUND MARKUP 


Mr. Forp. What is the stock fund markup? Has that changed 
from last year? 

Colonel Gosnorn. Yes, sir; it has. From July 1, 1953, through 
June 30, 1954, the markup for the clothing and equipage portion of 
the Army stock fund was 2 percent for transportation and 2 percent 
for operational losses, accounting adjustments, and other items. 
Beginning on July 1, 1954, and still in effect, the transportation has 
been reduced to 1 percent and the operational losses at 2 percent, for 
a total of 3 percent. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, during this fiscal year your stock fund 
markup has gone down 1 percent? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Compared to the markup which was in effect in fiscal 
1953 it has gone down 50 percent? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct; as of the end of fiscal 1953 it 
was 6 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give any explanation of how you have been able 
to accomplish this very desirable result? 

Colonel GosHorn. Actually the biggest area is in transportation, 
It was done by a very careful control of our transportation, through 
the use of transportation consultants, when we move supplies into our 
depots the first time. Also, for example, when we close out a depot, 
when we move the stocks from one to the other, it is very helpful. 
We have also been able to save in that regard in other instances. For 
example, in the process of closing out the Charlotte depot at this time, 
instead of moving all the textiles to Memphis we reduced the ship- 
ments by what we estimated we would need for cut, make, and trim 
requirements during the ensuing period and left that residual stock 
there so it would not have to have a second or possibly a third handling 
to reach the contractors. 

Mr. Forp. Does your eall type contract help you in that regard, too? 

Colonel Gosuorn. We do not have call type contracts as such in 
clothing and equipage, primarily because they are military type items 
made to specifications for specific quantities obtained from central 
procurement. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much the Army will save in 
dollars by this reduction from a stock fund markup from 4 to 3 percent? 


Colonel GosHorn. I can supply that for you, Mr. Ford—total sales 
for the year and the difference? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


REDUCTION IN SURCHARGE 
Based upon estimated sales from the clothing and equipage portion of the 


Army stock fund in fiscal year 1956 of $257,958,610, a reduction of 1 percent in 
the surcharge for transportation would result in a saving of $2,579,586. 


COORDINATION OF PROCUREMENT OF THE THREE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation with reference to the ASTAPA? 

Colonel GosHorn. The current procedure since the termination of 
ASTAPA provides for the coordinated procurement of all common 
items being bought by the military departments. The departments 
meet once each quarter and at that time review their requirements as 
to what they are going to buy for the following quarter to insure that 
two departments are not procuring a large number of shoes, for ex- 
ample, at the same time. 

Even before this meeting, the procurement programs for the various 
departments are exchanged, and a review is made as to the stocks on 
hand, so that if there is an Army excess of an item, rather than the 
Navy going into the market and buying the item at that time, an ex- 
change is agreed upon and it is transferred with the proper financial 
reimbursement. 
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We feel in many instances the coordinated type of common pro- 
curement that we have now has even improved upon ASTAPA 
because now we go farther back on procurement. We actually 
consider the stocks on hand against the requirements. 

Mr. Forp. General Hastings, did you resolve that problem between 
the people in Brooklyn and in Philadelphia? 

General Hastinas. Yes, sir. We moved the procurement in New 
York into Philadelphia, sir. Its offices are now located there. That 
was With the termination of the ASTAPA. 

Mr. Forp. Has that resulted in greater efficiency and greater 
economy? 

General Hastinas. We think, sir, we are saving about $1 million 
a year on that move. 


RECOMMENDATION OF SCHWERIN ASSOCIATES REGARDING | MESSING 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Do you have the results of your mess survey at Fort 
Lee, Colonel Maxwell? 

Colonel MaxweE tt. Sir, the mess survey was never finally accomp- 
lished for the reason that our study went into the recommendations 
of the Schwerin Associates as to the feasibility and practicability of 
adopting those recommendations based upon preliminary studies and 
tests at Lee. 

As a result the Army has adopted those recommendations which we 
consider are feasible and practicable and resulting in considerable 
savings. ‘There were certain additional recommendations which are 
not considered feasible and practical which will not be adopted. 

Mr. Forp. Could you supply for the record those which have been 
adopted and why, and those which were not adopted and why? 

Colonel Maxwett. Yes, sir. I have those statements right here. 

Mr. Forp. If you will supply them for the record that will be 


adequate. 
Colonel MaxweELL. Yes, air. — 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING AcTION TAKEN ON SCHWERIN ASSOCIATES 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


ADOPTED 


1. Tighter administrative controls. 

(a) Mess identification cards for all personnel.—These cards identify the person- 
- authorized to subsist at Government expense and those required to pay for 
their meals. 

(b) Food is issued on a meal basis rather than a ration basis.—This system was 
adopted because on the ration basis of issue the total rations due an organization 
are determined by adding actual head counts taken at all 3 meals and divinding 
by 3. When at any given meal there is a disporportionate head count the ration 
basis system fosters padding cf the head count on the other meals in order to 
get enough food for the heavy meal. The issue of food on a meal basis has elim- 
inated this need for the padding of head counts. 

(c) The system for handling and accounting for cash collected in messes from 
those persons required to pay for their meals has been improved and standardized. 

(d) The system of supply control at mess level has been improved by requiring 
the weighing of all foods received at the mess. Scales have been provided to all 
messes to accomplish this. 

2. Improved menus and intensified training and supervision. 
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3. Other recommendations adopted are recorded on pages 204 and 205 of 
Department of the Army appropriations for 1954 hearings before subcommitte 
of Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 83d Congress. 


NOT ADOPTED 


1. Cash savings at mess level.—The contractor had felt that cash savings accruing 
at mess level would be an incentive for mess personnel to do a better job since 
mess personnel would control the expenditure of the cash savings. This was not 
adopted because: 

(a) The cash savings accured only by underdrawing of rations. This of itself 
would induce mess personnel to serve less than the required amount of food per 
person in order to generate cash savings. The quantity of foods issued is ap 
average amount based upon experience gained in serving in excess of 25 billion 
meals in the last 14 years. This quantity should not be reduced in order to 
generate a cash savings at mess level. 

(b) kifty percent of the cash savings generated at mess level would be author- 
ized for purchase of nonsubsistence items such as drapes for dining-100m windows, 
etc. The Army believes that the subsistence appropriation should be used only 
for procurement of subsistence. Other desirable items should be obtained from 
some other fund. Subsistence appropriations are for the procurement of food, 
To establish a system which authorizes the diversion of portions of this food 
money for the purchase of nonfood items would not be in accord with the current 
appropriation act. 

(c) Establishment of cash mess funds at unit levels requires additional training 
of mess personnel and increases the administrative work load in accounting for 
and policing the funds. 

(d) Ration systems which incorporated cash-savings features have been utilized 
and discarded in the past because they had inherent weaknesses which did not 
lend themselves to a large Army. The system recommended by the contractor 
is not uniquely different in this respect from the systems used in the past, except- 
ing for the unique authorizations to spend 50 percent of the subsistence savings 
for nonsubsistence items. 

(e) The Army’s objective is to perfect a ration system, usable on a worldwide 
basis, ir combat, and in garrison. The cash-savings feature would not be adept- 
able on a worldwide basis and would thus generate the need for two rationing 
systems. 

2. Roster system of identification.—The contractor recommended that all persons 
entering the mess sign a roster. Each signature on the roster would be compsred 
to the signeture on the individual’s mess identification pass and the authenticity 
of the signature would be vertified by | commissioned officer. The Army be- 
lieves that this is unnecessarily cumbersome and time-consuming. The mess 
identification pass is considered to be sufficient identification. 

3. Mess steward’s discretion to change menu.—The contractor recommended that 
each mess steward have authority to delete prescribed menu items and substitute, 
at his discretion, other items of equivalent money and nutritive value. 

The adoption of this recommendation would tend to nullify the advantages 
realized from preplanned central procurement based upon a master menu. Under 
current procedures a master menu is planned by trained dietitians and it is 
adjusted by local menu boards consisting of the installation surgeon, supply 
officer, and food adviser who adjust the master menu in the light of local supply 
conditions and the nutritive requirements of the troops being fed. It is known 
that the average mess steward does not have the technical training or knowledge 
to plan acceptable, balanced menus which will consistently provide nutrients 
necessary for the maintenance of good health. 

4. Extra time off for mess personnel.—The contractor recommended that in the 
event that the mess accumulated cash savings within certain specified limitations, 
the mess personnel would be given an extra 3-day pass, over and above their 
normal passes. 

This has not been adopted because numbers of mess personnel are determined 
only by considering the work to be done, normal furlough-time and normal 
passes the same as all other enlisted personnel. To authorize extra passes would 
require more mess personnel. That is not considered essential or advisable. 

5. Waste-inspection reports—The contractor recommended that the contents 
of all refuse containers at the installation be inspected at least three times weekly, 
prior to collection of the refuse for that day. The inspection to be done by the 
post food adviser and officers assigned to his office. Waste was defined as food 
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fit for human consumption. However, if it were chopped, ground, or colored no 
adverse waste report would be made. 

With the current personnel it is impossible to physically check all garbage cans 
prior to their pickup. To implement this plan would require additional officers, 
and it is believed that the cost of additional officer personnel would exceed anv 
savings made as a result of these inspections. Further, the encouragement of 
camouflaging waste by grinding, chopping, or coloring is discouraged. It is 
believed that company commanders can adequately inspect waste. 


COFFEE ROASTING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. What is the current situation with reference to your 
coffee-roasting activity? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. The armed services are getting out of the 
coffee-roasting business. Target date has been established as August 
1 of this year for discontinuance of Army roasting, that is, Department 
of Defense roasting activities. 

Mr. Mituer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


BAKERIES 


Mr. Forp. Would you submit the chart materials similar to that 
which was put in on page 221 of the hearings last year? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. Yes, sir. The number of bakeries program, 
garrison bread bakeries, is 23 programed for fiscal year 1956, that is 
against 26 in this current fiscal year, reduction of 3. 

Overseas the number will be 22, which is the same as the current 
fiscal year. The first figure was for continental United States. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

(The material referred to is as follews:) 


Comparison of number of bakeries in fiscal years 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 














| 
1953 1954 1955 956 
es - lial E 
Garrison bread bakeries: 
CTILEEOid Seu hoec oc'ulticeeiess'uaeen ae eneismeatana 42 129 | 26 23 
OVGNOME 5 econgad can hoon hae ee. 24 | 24 | 1 22 | 22 
Pastry kite’ ens: 
Utiiteds eDRag fo Aeee Sien oc ois ae badunect 39 | 119 | 119 | 17 
OvereRO Nel sina vebieuees wtleanedcacdealubaneenuadan 0 | 23) 3 3 
TORRE Cr ace cacunntks chee iep coos baceneasancns 105 | 75 | 70 | 65 


| 
' The difference between the figures printed in the hearings for fiscal year 1955 and the figures on the above 
tablation represents the num ber of facilities closed subsequent to the submission of data for the fiscal year 
1955 “earings. 
? These facilities were opened after submission of the fiscal year 1955 budget estimates. 


RATE OF ABSENTEEISM FROM MEALS 


_Mr. Forp. Could you bring us up to date on your absenteeism 
situation? 

Colonel MaxweE Lu. Yes, sir. The percentage used in the computa- 
tion of this year’s budget for continental United States is 16 percent 
as compared to 15 percent absenteeism rate for fiscal 1955. 

Oversea absentee rate for fiscal 1956 is 12 percent as compared to 
8 percent for fiscal year 1955. 
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Mr. Forp. How do you account for the difference in the 2 fiscg] 
ears? 

a Colonel Maxwe tu. The difference in the continental United States 
is a determination established by OSD Comptroller. Our survey 
made during the early spring months of 1953 was very complete and 
as comprehensive as could be made. It established a rate of 16 
percent. In establishing our estimate for 1955, we had established jt 
at 15 percent, in view of the fact we considered the survey having 
been made in the early spring months possibly did not reflect maximum 
quantity of absentees. 

In reviewing the budget this year, the Department of Defense 
Comptroller ruled we should utilize the 16 percent figure. 

With respect to the overseas rate, our 8 percent as utilized for fiscal 
year 1955 was an estimated rate. Prior to preparing this year’s 

udget we went to the overseas commands on a similar study to deter- 
mine the rate and it resulted in a 12 percent figure of absenteeism, 

Mr. Forp. When you say the rate is 16 percent, that means that 
you anticipate our of the number that you would have in a unit 16 
percent would be absent from the meals during a day. Is that right? 

Colonel MaxweE tu. That is an average of 16 percent which will be 
absent from meals at all times. 

Mr. Mituer. That is probably not what you mean. You do not 
mean that 16 percent of every command will be absent every day. 
You mean, do you not, that over a year’s period, taken all together, 
there will be 16 percent of the people who do not eat in the regular 
messes? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. That is right. 

Mr. Mituer. It may go for weeks without an appreciable lack of 
people present, but when you average in weekends and special occa- 
sions, leaves and furloughs, that is the figure? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. That is the average figure; yes, sir. 


USE OF STANDARD SUBSISTENCE CATALOG 


Mr. Forp. What is the current situation on the use of the standard 
subsistence catalog? 

Colonel MaxweE tL. It is 100 percent in use now. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the Army is using the Department of 
Defense standardized subsistence catalog? 

Colonel MAxwe Lt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is it working out satisfactorily? 

Colonel Maxwe t. Very satisfactorily. It helps considerably to 
effect greater cross servicing between the other Defense Departments. 

Mr. Forp. Are the other services using it as well? 

Colonel Maxwetu. They are, sir. 


PAYMENT FOR MEALS BY PERSONNEL NOT AUTHORIZED 
SUBSISTENCE-IN-KIND 


Mr. Forv. What is the status on the surcharge for meals served? 

Colonel Maxwetu. This year’s appropriation act provides that 
$2.25 will be paid for meals of all personnel eating meals in field ration 
messes who are not authorized subsistence-in-kind and who are on 4 
per diem basis. 
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Mr. Forp. $2.25 per day? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Per day. Of that total amount $1.10 is charged 
for food costs and $1.15 is reimbursed to the Treasury to cover over- 
head costs and operation of that mess. 

We have an additional category, that is those personnel who subsist 
in the field ration mess for their own convenience but are not on per 
diem. Those personnel pay at the rate of $1.60 per day, of which 
$1.10 covers basic food costs and 50 cents per day covers the surcharge 
or overhead costs. 

Mr. Forp. People in that category would be what types? 

Colonel Maxwe tt. Officers primarily who, for convenience, eat 
in the field ration mess, may not be able to go home for lunch, or do 
not want to take the time to do so. 

Mr. Forp. How do you explain the difference in the $1.60 figure for 
one category and the other rate? 

Colonel MAXWELL. $1.60 is based on the fact that our subsistence 
allowance, part of our pay, is 47 dollars and some odd cents per month, 
which averages approximately $1.60 per day. 

On that basis that rate was established, more or less arbitrarily. 

Mr. Forp. As to those on per diem, the same idea was incorporated? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. On page 54-70, under reimbursable activities, it shows 
no reimbursement for the Army in fiscal 1956 in contrast to something 
over 17 million in previous years. What is the explanation of that? 

Colonel Goshorn. The reason for that difference is the fact that the 
stock fund, during fiscal 1956, will be extended to posts, camps, and 
stations level, and it will be at that point where the reimbursement 
will be effected. 

MEALS FURNISHED UNDER CONTRACT 


Mr. Ford. On page 71 of the justifications, under activity 1200, 
it shows meals furnished under contract. What is the explanation 
of that? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Those are the meals furnished inductees at 
induction stations which Mr. Sikes mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Forp. The change downward reflects a lesser number coming 
in? 

_ Colonel Maxwe.t. That is right. That information is based upon 
information furnished us by Selective Service as to the number of 
personnel who must be fed. 


SUBSISTENCE FOR KATUSA PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. I notice that we are continuing the KATUSA costs as 
shown on page 75 of the justifications. In other words, we still will 
have with our troops in Korea the KATUSA units? 

Colonel MAXWELL. Personnel integrated into our armed services in 
Korea. ‘They will be provided the same ration as our troops. They 
eat in the same mess lines. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that the Army in fiscal 1956 is not 
budgeting for the food and clothing for the Korean ROK Army as 
such? 

Colonel Maxwe tt. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Which is a change from previous years? 
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Colonel Maxwett. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. But we are paying for the KATUSA units which are 
integrated with our forces? 

Colonel Maxwe tt. That is right, sir. In other words, those are 
individuals integrated right into our services. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a comparable figure for fiscal 1955? 

Colonel MaxwE.Lu. Yes, I have. Fiscal year 1955 called for 
$16,468,000 in round figures. For fiscal 1956 the figure is $2,569,000, 

Mr. Forp. Does that downward revision reflect a lesser number of 
people in the units? 

Colonel MaxweE tu. That reflects actually lack of support to the 
ROK Army which is not provided in this year’s budget. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in fiscal 1955 

Colonel MaxwE.u. May I straighten that out, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Colonel MaxweE.u. For comparable purposes, excluding support of 
ROK forces which was in the $16 million figure I quoted, the exact 
item of KATUSA feeding in fisca] 1955 it was $4,743,000. That is 
compared to $2,569,000 in 1956. 

. Mr. Forp. That does, then, reflect a downward revision in num- 
ers? 

Colonel MAxweELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was the amount of support we provided for the 
ROK Army in subsistence in fiscal 1955? 

Colonel iinaieite In fiscal 1955 that quantity was $11,725,000. 


Mr. Forp. We are not providing that in fiscal 1956? 
Colonel Maxwe.u. That is right. 
Mr. Forp. Am I correct in my understanding that it will be pro- 


vided through MDAP? 
Colonel Maxwe.u. That is my understanding, sir. 


DECREASE IN REIMBURSABLE SUBSISTENCE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. Would you care to explain for the record some of these 
figures on page 78-90 in the justifications? 
(The page referred to is as follows:) 
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Reimbursable activities—Military personnel, Army; 1200 Subsistence 
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. Estimate, Estimate 
Item Actual, fis cal fiscal year fiscal year 
year 1066 | "1988 1956 
errr ree kt 
Reimbursements from other accounts_-_..........-..--------- | $45,016,327 | $90, 000, 000 $2. 000, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources__...........-.----- | 172,758,145 | 105, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations_._............-..---.---- |_217, 774, 472 | 195, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
I. REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS | | * 
1, Source: 
Continental United States commissary store sales_......-- 75, 263, 367 | ( (1) 
Overseas commissary store sales__...__....--....--------- 85, 309,761 | 65,000,000 () 
TO ice as es eee ate deem dail maa : 5,015,488 | 5,000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Bulk sales from commissaries to authorizeu organizations 
Pieg” | RRES Ee SAS MA ISR ae eras 15, 054, 208 | 5, 000, 000 (2) 
Bulk sales from overseas depots and storage points to other 
I cn, 0 os earn cacumeensebanend 37, 131, 648 35, 000, 000 (*) 
Sale 00 Aee OREO BOONE nko Gairheet bn kd pdacdon se (3) 485, 000, 000 | (*) 
TORR Seis 5 dlp cc editetccnnsghndetetdseskseubsetind 217, 774, 472 | 195, 000. 000. 5, 000, 000 


1 Collections will be deposited to the Army stock fund. 

2 Excludes $10,000,000 Continental United States fiscal year 1955 and all collections for fiscal year 1956 which 
will be deposited to the Army stock fund. 

3} Funded by direct allocation from U. 8. Air Force. 

‘ Military personnel, Army collections by Army overseas commands due to Air Force consumer funding 
procedure effective fiscal year 1955. 


II. REIMBURSEMENTS FROM NON-FEDERAL SOURCES 


Represents collections from authorized patrons and activities for purchases from 
commissary stores, 

Colonel Maxwetu. The low figure shown as reimbursable activities 
for fiscal year 1956 in the amount of $5 million as compared to the 
estimated amount in fiscal 1955 of $195 million is attributable to the 
extension of the stock fund to station level. 

It will be noted under the fiscal year 1955 program we had large 
amounts of reimbursable activity, particularly in the oversea com- 
mands. At that time our stock fund extended only to depot level in 
the continental United States. 

Therefore supplies shipped from the continental United States 
depots to the oversea commands had to be paid for by MPA money, 
consumption money, to provide Air Force supply in those areas where 
they drew supplies from our depots. 

That in turn was reimbursed by either resale activity or from the 
Air Force appropriations to project 1200 as issues were received. 

Upon extension of the stock fund to station level, and this is predi- 
cated on station level in the oversea commands, each.of those activi- 
ties will utilize their own funds to reimburse the stock fund directly 
and MPA appropriated moneys will not be required other than for 
the sale of meals. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Miller? 
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USE OF GARRISON RATIONS 


Mr. Mixer. Colonel, referring to the supplemental pamphlet you 
brought along, under tab A, I notice your calculations, as I interpret 
the figures, show that garrison rations make up only about 1 percent 
of the rations accounted for or anticipated for the coming year? 

Colonel Maxwe xu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Why is that? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. The field ration is the most economical ration 
to support our troops. Garrison ration is utilized only where a unit 
may be so isolated in its location that it cannot be properly supplied 
from an issue commissary. 

Under garrison ration the unit is given what we call ration savings 
or a certain amount of dollars— 

Mr. Miter. I am familiar with the old system of garrison rations 
which were in general use for many years. The field ration was not 
the almost universal. 

Do I understand it that as of now you only use garrison ration 
because of local conditions where it is the only practical thing you 
can do? ; 

Colonel MAxweELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuxier. What about overseas? Do you have garrison rations 
there to any extent? 

Colonel Maxwett. No, sir; we do not. As you will realize, the 
capability of a unit to buy supplies from the country in which they 
are located would be very low. 

Mr. Mituer. It would follow, would it not, that the reason the 
garrison ration for this 1 percent anticipated use is between 4 and 5 
cents higher is not because of superior quality but because of small- 
scale operations which would tend to make the individual breakdown 
more expensive? 

Colonel Maxwe tt. I believe, sir, it reflects actually central pur- 
chase versus local purchase. 

Mr. Mituer. And therefore it should not be assumed that the 
garrison ration provides a more desirable series of meals than the 
field rations? Is that right? 

Colonel Maxwett. That is right, sir. 





BASIS FOR PROJECTED RATION COSTS 


Mr. Mituer. These figures you give are based on actual experience, 
are they? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. In other words, the figures that you have for 1956 
as estimates are based on what you actually experienced in fiscal 1955? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is right. Field ration value represents 
average field ration cost for the 5-month period from July 1954 
through November of 1954. 

Mr. Minter. That includes both continental United States and 
overseas? 

Colonel Maxwetu. This particular page refers only to continental 
United States. However, the overseas cost is computed exactly in 
the same manner. 

Mr. Mituer. You have the overseas reflected elsewhere? 
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Colonel Maxwell. Yes. 
Mr. Miuuer. And the same method was used? 
Colonel MAxweE.u. Yes. 


EFFECT OF OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT ON RATION COSTS 


Mr. Mituzer. From your experience what effect on the ration cost 
does this program of offshore procurement have? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Offshore procurement under the amendment is 
authorized only for perishable supplies other than meats and butter. 


PROCUREMENT OF BUTTER 


Mr. Miuter. You may recall we had considerable debate and 
discussion a year ago. Many breasts were beaten that we were 
buying tons of butter in Denmark and shipping them out for con- 
sumption in the Far East? 

Colonel MAxweEL.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. I assume if that happened there were other instances 
much along the same general line. Wouldn’t that greatly add to the 
cost of your rations? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Mr. Miller, the reason we were purchasing 
Danish butter and using it for troop issue in the overseas areas was 
the fact that that butter was being procured at approximately 43 
centsa pound. ‘To have procured butter from the continental United 
States, open market 

Mr. Miuuer. But you didn’t have to buy on the open market. 
There was a 17 cents program available at the time, was there not? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel Maxwetu. At the time the 17-cent butter was made 
available it was made available to us on an agreement that that butter 
would be utilized only to apply against oleomargarine requirements. 
We would continue to buy our normal butter requirements in the 
open market. ‘They allowed us to ship 60 percent of our overseas 
butter overseas consisting of 17 cents a pound butter. 

They required that we purchase the remaining 40 percent from the 
open market at full price, which would have cost us seventy-some-odd 
cents a pound. 

Mr. Miuuer. In the United States? 

Colonel Maxwe t. In the United States. 

Mr. Miter. But you could have likewise saved a good deal, could 
you not, in transportation charges? You carried it halfway around the 
world when there was plenty of American, butter on the Pacific coast. 

Colonel Maxwetu. That Danish butter was procured in Tokyo or 
Yokohama at f. 0. b. port price. The armed services did not pay the 
transportation costs. It was procured on a competitive bid basis and 
delivered f. 0. b. Yokohama. 

Mr. Miter. You would not suggest, though, would you, that when 
you buy butter in Yokohama you have not paid for the cost of getting 
it there indirectly, in the price you pay for it? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. That may be true. However, competitive bid- 
ding at that point causes the amount of transportation that the armed 
services have to stand to be minimized. Additionally, the loss factors 
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of transporting from Denmark to Japan, versus buying this butter laid 
down in Tokyo, was at an appreciable saving. 

Mr. Miuer. Have you figures which would show the cost effect on 
our rations of the offshore procurement program? Is there anyway 
you can tell whether it cost you more or less because of this program? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. I can definitely develop a relationship between 
the cost of the ration utilizing continental United States butter at 
the normal market price as compared to the price of the butter pur- 
chased offshore. 

Mr. Miuuier. Of course butter is just one of the items. It seems 
to me we have a series of contradictory things we attempt to do. We 
have 17 cents butter. We say we cannot use it at that price in the 
armed services except for a certain amount because of the disastrous 
effect it would have on the open market. We want to buy a certain 
amount of butter for the armed services from the open market for the 
protection of American industry. 

Then we turn around and say we are buying it in Denmark because 
we can get it cheaper than we can get it in this country, and then send 
it all the way around the world. How crazy can we be? It doesn’t 
make sense. 

That is not your decision nor is it mine, but as American people we 
are plain foolish. 

Colonel Maxwe.tu. May I state this for the record—that policy 
has been discontinued, effective in October, and it has been deter- 
mined that our normal requirements for butter in the overseas com- 
mands, over and above this 60 percent being supplied with the 
17 cents a pound butter, will be sold to us at the world export price 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, which is approximately 42 
cents a pound and actually at less cost than the offshore butter. 

Mr. Forp. That is laid down at the port of receipt? 

Colonel Maxwetu. At New York. That is 42 cents a pound in 
the continental United States. 

Additionally, sir, with Public Law 690, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion furnishes the armed services all the butter they can use over and 
above their normal requirements, providing no wastage occurs, at no 
cost other than packaging and transportation, which is very minor 
in the case of butter. 

So we are being supplied with butter from Commodity Credit 
Corporation across the board, both continental United States and 
overseas. 

Mr. Forp. I am glad to hear that. I think the American people 
by and large are glad to see that if we are in a jam with butter it at 
least gets to the place where it can be used to advantage in the armed 
services. ‘That is very desirable. 

Colonel Maxwe tu. Our total CCC butter consumption, and this 
is based upon a reasonable amount of estimation in the last 45 days, 
total consumption of CCC butter since intitation of our original 
agreement in May of 1953 has been approximately 48 million pounds. 

Mr. Forp. The Army has procured that much? 

Colonel Maxwetu. The armed services, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Has our per capita consumption of butter in the armed 
services increased? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. I cannot answer that. 
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TYPES OF OPERATIONAL RATIONS 


Mr. Miuuer. The K ration has gone out of existence, has it? 

Colonel MAxweELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miutuer. What has taken its place? 

Colonel Maxwetu. We now have 3 operational rations, 1 of which 
js the 5-in-1. ration, which provides the required food for 5 men for 
| day. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is that roughly comparable to the World War II 
10-in-1? 

Colonel MAxwELu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuter. It is the same general setup only half as much? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. That is right. We also have the individual 
combat ration, which supplies the food requirements for 1 man for 
1 day. 

Mr. Miter. Is that the chocolate bar type of thing? 

Colonel Maxwetu. No, sir. It consists of 7 cans of food, actually 
—one 8-ounce can of fruit, 3 cans of various types of canned meat 
items, 3 cans which we call the B unit containing a very acceptable 
type of biscuits, a small amount of sugar, powdered milk, coffee, and 
asmall ration of jam to provide food for the 3 meals of the day. 

Mr. Miuter. How heavy is that? 

Colonel Maxwetu. It weighs approximately 6 pounds. 

Mr. Mruter. That is your ration for one soldier in a combat area? 

Colonel Maxwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. Was that tried out in Korea? 

Colonel MaxweE.tu. Yes. It was actually used at the end of 
World War II and further improvements were developed between 
World War II and Korea and large quantities were used in Korea. 

Mr. Miuter. Do you have the C ration? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is the C ration. 

Mr. Mruuer. The C ration is approximately the same as the 
former K? 

Colonel MAXWELL. Yes, sir. 

or Mituerr. You have the C ration. The K ration is done away 
with? 

Colonel MaAxwE.u. Yes, and we also have the individual assault 
package, which is not in itself a ration; it is primarily considered as 
asnack. It comes in a small carton which can be slipped in the pocket 
of a soldier’s uniform and provides food for an individual who may 
be sent out to an isolated location and cannot be supplied the normal 
ration. 

It in turn contains about 900 calories of food which is less than the 
normal meal. 

It consists of two small cans, one with crackers and some jam, 
coffee, and a small can of meat product. 

Mr. Mirtier. What is the weight of that? 

Colonel MaAxweE.u. Approximately 1 pound. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. We will resume at 2 o’clock, gentlemen. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Stxzs. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Flood, are you ready to proceed? 

Mr. Fioop. Before we adjourned for lunch I suggested that these 
people bring up a couple of soldiers dressed in the new green uniforms. 
They have brought two soldiers here from Fort McNair. Also, Mr, 
Miller wanted to sample some of the rations and to see the packaging, 
and they have brought up some rations. . 

Mr. Sixes. Both suggestions are good. Mr. Miller, suppose you 
continue with your examination. 


COMPOSITION OF OPERATIONAL RATIONS 


Mr. Miuuier. Colonel Maxwell, I see you have brought in samples 
of the new rations. I asked you some time back about what was the 
successor of the K ration. I suppose this package marked “Individual 
assault’? would be the nearest approach? 

Colonel Maxwe tt. Actually, the K ration consisted of a package 
forameal. This individual assault package provides only 900 calories, 
We class it as a snack. We have no prototype of the old K ration. 

Mr. Mitter. I notice you have made a change in the old C ration, 
also. As I remember the old C ration, it was all contained in a couple 
cans, and there were no paper containers and spoons, and so forth, 
with it? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuter. This looks like an improvement over the C ration of 
World War II. 

Colonel Maxwe u. Very definitely. 

Mr. Miuuer. Have these C rations been used in combat in Korea 
as they are now, or are these newer than Korea? 

Colonel Maxwetu. They are newer than Korea. The date on 
this specification is September 24, 1954. Actually, the old C was 
almost identical to this so far as components were concerned. ‘The 
components were placed in a cube or square-shaped package. ‘The 
components were repackaged in this design to make it easier for a 
soldier to handle. 

Mr. Miter. This is a full day’s ration? 

Colonel MaxweE ut. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Usually they used to come in one-meal packages. 

Colonel Maxwe tt. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. I notice you have such items as canned peaches. 

Colonel Maxwe tu. One can of fruit. 

Mr. Miuuer. And the cigarettes, instead of being scattered, come 
in a package. 

Colonel Maxwe tu. That is right. 

Mr. Mixer. And there are a number of things that look rather 
appetizing. There are apparently more varieties of meat. 

Colonel Maxwe.u. There are 16 varieties of meat components to 
make it as appetizing as possible. 

Mr. Miuuer. I would assume you have had reports from the field 
sufficiently to know whether the ration is well received. 

Colonel Maxwett. Yes, sir. All our field observers consider that 
as a definite point for them to check upon, and as a result of their 
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comments continuing study is being made for possible further changes 
in design and changes in components as better meat components and 
the like are developed. 

Mr. Mruuer. I notice you have added soluble milk. 

Colonel MAxweELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. And soup and gravy base. 

Colonel MAxwELL, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuusr. As well as your packages of sugar. 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Many of the details of better packaging are the 
result of actual tests under combat conditions. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think you are to be commended for improving what 
in my opinion has always been a good job, but like all these things, 
there is always room for improvement, and apparently you are con- 
tinuing to make them. 

Colonel Maxwetu. This is the 5-in—-1 ration. This is completely 
waterproof and stands up under the most rigid combat conditions. 

Mr. Mituer. It is also susceptible of parachute drop? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Yes. I would like to show you this complete 
ration for 5 men for 1 day or for 1 man for 5 days. 

Mr. FLtoop. What do you call that? 

Colonel Maxwetuu. The 5-in-1 ration. This costs $1.85 per ration. 
Multiplying the $1.85 by 5 gives the cost for the package. The 
individual assault packet [indicating] costs 72 cents compared to 
95 cents for the old packet. 

Mr. MiuuEr. This item is used for fuel? 

Colonel MaxweEtu. Yes, to heat your can of meat. 

Mr. Mituer. But it warns it is not to be used in confined areas. 

Colonel MaxweE tt. In the 5-in-1 ration there is the solid alcohol 
to heat the food. The 5-in-1 ration makes excellent rations for a 
group because it can be prepared in a mess if necessary. 


STANDARDIZATION OF PACKAGED RATIONS 


Mr. Miuuer. Are you at a point of relative standardization at 
the moment on these packaged rations? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. That is right. As I mentioned, we are con- 
tinually reviewing the rations and obtaining comments from soldiers 
as to their acceptability and continuing to see if better meats and 
other items are available. We are also standardizing these with the 
Canadians so that they will be interchangeable. 


KEEPING QUALITIES OF RATIONS 


Mr. Mixuer. You were telling us about the increased length of 
time in which certain cans and other rations can be retained with a 
certain amount of refrigeration. 

Colonel MAxweELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mititer. Would that apply to the 5-in-1 package? 

Colonel MaxweELL. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. The whole carton can be satisfactorily maintained 
at 314° to 34° just as it is packed there? 

Colonel MaxweELu. Yes, sir. 
eh Minumr. Does the same apply to the other samples you have 
shown us? 
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Colonel Maxwe.u. That is right. They are placed in storage jn 
this form so that they are available for immediate use. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF BUY-AT-HOME REQUIREMENT; AND ITS APPLICATION 


Mr. Miter. I want to shift back to procurement. Mr. Sikes was 
talking about fish. I want to go back to the buy-at-home program. 
To what extent does that affect your procurement? 

Colonel Maxwett. It has created no particular problems for us, 
The matter of procuring the cocoa disc required a determination by 
the Secretary to permit us to buy that item offshore. But the normal 
items procured for subsistence are available in CONUS. 

Mr. Miuuer. I was wondering what you consider native products 
and what foreign. I can illustrate what I mean, perhaps, by citing 
a particular instance. Mr. Sikes talked about fish. This illustrates 
the point I mean. 

Along the eastern seaboard there are a number of seafood packing 
plants that process fish, either frozen or canned, and it has been 
their custom, many of them, to lay in a supply of frozen raw fish, 
fish just as it comes out of the water, frozen, so that the lines of pro- 
duction will not fall down when the local fish is not coming in. 

I was astonished to discover that one of your veterinarians not long 
ago put one of these concerns off the list as not eligible to provide a 
fish product they were putting out to the Army because in their 
warehouse they had frozen fish that they were processing that had 
come from Iceland. Whenever they could get the fish locally they 
did, but in order to operate they have to buy fish from abroad at 
times. 

Does your Veterinarian Corps decide if a tin can has tin from 
Bolivia you cannot buy it? To my mind that is getting far afield. 

Colonel MAXWELL. ‘I am sure the ground rule on fish is that it 
must be landed in American bottoms. 

Mr. Miier. How are you going to know that? If a product is 
processed and packaged and put out in an American factory by 
American labor, why would a veterinarian set himself up to say that 
is contrary to the buy-at-home program? How much would we save 
if the Veterinarian Corps were abolished? 

General Paumer. I am afraid that is out of his field. Could I dis- 
cuss that? 

Mr. Miter. I will talk to you about that later. But whatever 
you may say about the Cavalry, when a veterinarian sets himself up 
to say that certain fish in a can is not fit for Army consumption, I do 
not think that is in his field. I think the question is to determine if it 
is properly processed and packaged and is edible. 

General Coiaiazier. May I “submit for the record an answer to 
that question? 

Mr. Miter. You cannot tell me what I do not already know. 
They say because the concern buys fish from abroad they will not 
deal with it, and the fact they cannot get fish locally does not faze 
them, I think that is irrational. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF RATIONS 


Mr. FLoop. Colonel, I know a certain percentage of soldiers must 
gripe, but leaving that aside, what do your sources of information 
report to you on what the boys say about these rations? 

Colonel MaxweE.Lu. The acceptance of the rations is good when 
utilized under conditions for which they are intended. 

Mr. Fuoop. If the stuff is handled in the right way, it is all right? 

Colonel MaxweE.u. Under field conditions where no other mess is 
available the acceptability is high. 

Mr. Fioop. If they are on maneuvers or in combat and they know 
“his is the Army”’, it is all right? 

Colonel MAxwE Lu. If they cannot get their normal meal, they 
think very highly of it. 

Mr. Fitoop, You are not kidding me? 

Colonel MAxwE.u. I am not kidding you one bit, no, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. Of course, I think the record should show 
that these exhibits of rations of all categories that you have shown to 
us are now standard GI under conditions for which they are meant. 

Colonel MaxwE.u. For combat use. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMBAT RATIONS 


Mr. Ftoop. And these have been produced as a result of tests over a 
long period of time with technicians and specialists of all categories 
concerned with food and packaging? 

Colonel MaxweEt.u. Certainly. 

Mr. FLoop. This is not something somebody dreamed up overnight? 

Colonel MaxweE.u. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. The medical people, chemical people, scientific people, 
technicians, the best talent you could get went into the development 
of these rations? 

Colonel MAxwE Lu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are these the items you are putting into cold storage? 

Colonel MaAxwELL. Yes. 


ISSUANCE OF RATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. How is this package marked “Individual assault’ 
delivered, colonel? 

Colonel Maxwett. There are 24 of these packages in a container 
similar to the 5-in-1. 

Mr. Ftoop. At what point would I bring this out? 

Colonel MaxweEtu. At a unit-issue point. 

Mr. FLoop. So a platoon officer would come with 1 of these big 
cases containing 24 of these packages and these small packages would 
be handed out at that point to the individual soldier? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. That is right. He can shove it in his pocket. 

Mr. FLoop. That is what you call ¢ snack? 

Colonel MaxweE.u. Yes. It is not a full meal. 

Mr. Froop. Why should one be 3 and one 8? 

Colonel MaxweE.u. They utilize various types of canned meat in 
order to keep them from getting too tiresome to the men. Those 
tumbers indicate different types of canned meat. 
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RATIONS DEVELOPED FOR WORLDWIDE USE 


Mr. Fioop. Do these issues of rations go into all climatic areas? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is correct. They are utilized the world 
over. 

Mr. Fioop. And a can of baked beans like you have here is ql] 
right in the jungles as well as up North? 

Colonel Maxwetu. That is correct. As I mentioned, there are 1 
varieties of canned-meat components. They are designed to make 
them as useful and acceptable worldwide as possible. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: This diet which is contained in 
these food package, of course your technicians and experimental people 
had in mind worldwide use?; 

Colonel MaxweE tu. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And these diets in these packages are known to be good 
for good health in any climate in the world? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. That is right. They have been tried out in all 
the climates. 

COLD STORAGE OF RATIONS 


Mr. Forp. When the Army procures these in this form, how soon 
will they go into cold storage? 

Colonel Maxwetu. The components are not all procured from the 
same source. But the contract provides that the different components 
must be assembled under refrigerated conditions within 30 days after 
leaving the factory. 

Mr. Forp. They will then be kept in the package under refrigerated 
conditions until released for use? 

Colonel MaxweE.t. Yes. 


SAVINGS 


Mr. Forp. In the cost figures you gave us this morning, does the 
cost of refrigeration enter into the picture? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. No, sir. In other words, we have asked you 
for so many dollars to rotate the operational rations. If we were to 
rotate them on a 3-year basis instead of the 5-year basis we would be 
required to rotate an additional 950,000 rations for this coming year 
which would require $950,000 under MPA. We have estimated the 
cost of storage at $500,000. That is the first year’s cost. 

Mr. Forp. So it means a net of around half a million? 

Colonel MAxweE... Yes. 

We will then provide a better ration to the men when they have to 
eat it. 

Mr. Forp. Don’t you get to a point of diminishing returns on this 
savings? 

Colonel MAxweELL. No, sir. We will find we do not. We must 
rotate a given quantity each year and replace a given quantity each 
year. We know the cost of rotation on one procedure versus the 
other will equal a given amount of money. We know the cost of 
refrigeration is a certain amount, and the net of a half million dollars 
remains constant year after year, at the current level of operation. 

Mr. Forp. That is a net saving of a half million a year, over the 
long pull every year? 
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Colonel MaxweE.tu. Every year; yes, sir. We went into that 
forward and backward. 
Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SERVICE OF COLONEL MAXWELL 


Mr. FLoop. How did the Army ever catch up to you? You know 
your job 
F Colomel MaxweE Lt. I asked to get into this man’s Army, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. How long have you been in? 

Colonel MAXWELL. Since 1940. I have been on continuous active 
duty. l received my commission in the Reserves in 1929. 

Mr. Ftoop. How long have you been on this job? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Three years and four months. 

Mr. FLoop. How did you happen to get this one? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. By direction of the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. FLoop. I am sure of that. Did you know anything about it? 

Colonel Maxwe ut. I came into this job having served 1 year with 
the Oakland quartermaster procurement agency where I was involved 
in the purchase of canned fruits and vegetables in California. Prior 
to that time I had attended the procurement course at Fort Lee, Va., 
which is an excellent course. 

Mr. FLoop. How old are you now? 

Colonel MaAxwELL. 47, sir. 

Mr. Forp. A very fine presentation. 

Mr. Rruey. Yes, you gentlemen all made a fine presentation. 


NEW ARMY UNIFORM 


Mr. FLoop. Now suppose we bring in the boys and take a look at 
the new green uniforms. 

Mr. Sikes. Very well. 

Mr. FLoop. What happened to the “‘pinks’’? 

Colonel GosHorN. That uniform was discarded as a result of tests 
and the worldwide surveys. 

Mr. FLoop. You sent those out to components of Army people all 
over the world, and as a result of the tests you found they did not 
like the “pinks” and they are going to use this color? 

Colonel GosHorN. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. This is officer and NCO? 

Colonel Gosuorn. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the status of this uniform now? Is that GI now? 

Colonel Gosuorn. No, sir. At the present time the cloth is under 
procurement. The current plans call for the initiation of this program 
in the Army on September 1, 1956, and on that date each inductee 
who comes into the service will get one AG—44 and one OD-33 uniform. 
The period of ‘“one-and-one”’ issue will continue until the residual 
stocks of OD-33 have been reduced to a $5 million level. 

Mr. FLoop, What is your best guess as to when that will be? 

Colonel Gosuorn. Based upon planned strengths, we estimate 
between June 30 and August 31, 1959. 

Mr. FLoop. And from that time on this will be GI and everything? 

Colonel GosHorn. That will be the required uniform in formation. 
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Mr. Fioop. What do you call this? 
Colonel GosHorn. Army green 44. 
Mr. Fuioop. And that is for officer, enlisted, and NCO personnel? 
Colonel Gosuorn. That is correct. 


ABSORPTION OF ADDITIONAL COST WITHIN EXISTING CLOTHING 
ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Fioop. Is this going to cost these men any more money? 

Colonel GosHorn. It will cost more than the OD-33. 

Mr. Fioop. Much more? 

Colonel GosHorn. For the initial bag our current estimates indicate 
that there will be a difference of $10 per individual which will cover 
two of these uniforms to the individual. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you going to make that up to them in the allowance? 

Colonel GosHorn. No, sir. There will be no change in the 
allowance. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

Colonel GosHorn. Because we feel there is still sufficient flexibility 
in the allowance to take care of that difference. Again, we do not 
know the exact procurement cost. This is just an estimate. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you brought to the attention of the Congress 
that this change has resulted in an additional $10 out of each soldier's 
allowance? 

Colonel GosHorn. The chairman asked that question this mor- 
ing. I did not know the answer then but I have checked and the 
difference between the cost of the initial bag will be $10, covering two 
of the new uniforms. 

Mr. Fioop. How much will it cost an officer? 

Colonel GosHorn. All officers will wear the same uniform except 
for the gold sleeve braid. Company grade officers will have the gold 
chin strap rather than leather. 

Mr. Fioop. Will general officers wear ‘‘scrambled eggs’’ on their 
cap visors? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, so will field grade officers. 

Mr. FxLoop. It will not be the same kind of ‘scrambled eggs”’ in gold 
they wear on dress uniforms? 

Colonel GosHorn. Essentially, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know that will cost the average officer $50 4 
cap? 

Colonel GosHorn. It may cost general officers $50 a cap. 

Mr. Fioop. And that will be compulsory? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The left hand does not know what the right hand i 
doing. You are screaming about pay raises and now you will beat them 
over the head with what sounds like excessive amounts for a new unl- 
form. How will you balance that? 

Colonel GosHorn. Actually, the OD-33 which we are now wearing 
was initially developed as a combination field and service uniform, and 
it is the general feeling that all concerned will be more than willing 
to get a more acceptable uniform and one which is, shall we say, more 
comparable with that of the other services. 

Mr. Fioopv. Do you think the average GI is so concerned about 
that comparison that he is willing to pay $10 out of his own allowance’ 
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Did you tell him that in the field tests, that it was going to cost him 
10? 
, Colonel GosHorn. I do not think we did. 

Mr. Fitoop. You know what the answer would be. You would 
have 14 million noes on that ballot. 

Colonel GosHorN. The $10 is for 2 uniforms. On 1 it is $5. 

Mr. Fioop. But it is $10 on the bag out of his allowance? 

Colonel GosHorn. No, sir. The $10 is an increase in the initial 
issue Which he receives when he comes into the service. 

Mr. Fioop. You are still satisfied, are you, that this allowance 
theory that you have brought up here is desired by the troops, officer 
and enlisted personnel? They like the allowance idea? 

Colonel GosHorn. It is our feeling from the reports we have 
received that it is. 

Mr. Fioop. There seems to be no serious question about that any 
more. We are over that hump. 

Colonel GosHorn. As far as we know there is no objection to it. 
It seems to be working all right. 

Mr. Fioop. There is plenty of objection to it, but the overall 
story is it is a good idea and you are going to keep it. 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, plus the fact the Government saves money 
over the issue-in-kind system. 

Mr. Fioop. I am only talking now about the reaction of the 
personnel. Enough of them think it is a good idea to keep it in? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. If that is so, it is the same allowance in dollars that it 
always was? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes. 

Mr. FLtoop. And I suppose some place in the hearings you have set 
forth the allowances for males and females in the Army? 

Colonel GosHorn. The question has not come up. 

Mr. FLtoop. The Chairman will ask it before we get through. That 
allowance figure, I presume, is the same this year as last year? 

Colonel GosHorN. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. In the meantime, Congress and the Army and every- 
body says, ‘‘Let us dress up these fellows. Let us have them compare 
with the other armed services.”” Congress and everybody else agrees 
to that. So this is the uniform. But did anybody agree or did 
anybody decide or did anybody know that it was going to cost the 
average GI $10 out of that allowance? 

Colonel GosHorN. It is quite possible it was never brought to 

their attention. 
_ Mr. Fioop. Then I think you should bring it to our attention, and 
ifwe are so excited about the Army GI looking better, or if we think 
it will help you bring up your enlistment quota or your reenlistments, 
Icertainly think you ought to bring up something and ask us whether 
or not we are willing to pay for the bright idea instead of having the 
GI’s pay for it. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. On the record. I am not quarreling with the program. 
I think it is an excellent program. I think it is a magnificent-looking 
uniform, It is a thousand times better looking than the old uniform. 
Even I might look good in it. I am tickled to death they have it. 
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It is about time. My argument is an entirely different one. TI fe¢| 
while the program was all right, everybody talked about everything 
except who is going to pay for it. I do not think anybody meant jt 
was to be paid out of an allowance made to the enlisted men on q 
totally different basis. I do not think anybody up here ever meant 
that he was to pay for this new program. That is the result, and | 
do not think it is right. 

Mr. Forp. May | ask a question at this point? 

Mr. FLoop. Sure. 

Mr. Forp. In this new pay-increase legislation, would there not be 
additional allowances for new uniforms? 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know. My opinion would be that the thing 
T am talking about is not included, and that nobody ever thought of 
it. This is a great idea, and for once I have the right man across the 
table for an argument. I do not think this is a proper treatment and 
a fair treatment of this soldier, who has no discretion. He must wear 
this after a certain date. Maybe this is not the annual budget to put 
it in. 

General CoLeiazier. Actually, the question of allowance will come 
up in connection with the 1957 budget. I see no reason why the allow- 
ance at that time should not be reviewed in the light of this situation 
as we then find it. 

Mr. FLoop. But it is not a problem in this budget? 

General CoLGLazierR. NO, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. That disposes of that. 

General, are you responsible for the procurement policy of soft 
goods for the Quartermaster? 

General Co.auazizer. The broad policy is made by the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics, whom I represent, but the Chief of the 
Procurement Division would know more about that. He will be 
before you. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DESIGNATION OF RANK ON NEW UNIFORMS 


Mr. Ritey. The gold stripe will be the same on all uniforms? 

Colonel Gosuorn. Yes, sir; on all officers’ uniforms. 

Mr. Fioop. One for everybody? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, that is right. The difference in designation 
of rank will be on the cap the same as in the Navy system, where the 
company grade officers will just have the gold chin strap. 

Mr. FLoop. What percentage of gold is in the stuff he has on now? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is a synthetic fabric, nylon or rayon. The 
final determination has not been made whether it will be a synthetic 
fabric or gold bullion. 

Mr. Fioop. Will that be a cost factor? 

Colonel GosHorn. There will be some difference in cost, but our 
thought is the gold bullion will wear longer than the nylon or rayon. 

Mr. Fioop. You will give us an idea of the cost before you make up 
your mind, will you not? 

Colonel GosHorn. That has not been resolved at this point. 

Mr. FLoop. Can you tell us what the spread would be in dollars 
— the synthetic material and the gold bullion, for the trimmings, 
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Colonel Gosuorn. As I recall, the difference in the field-grade 
officer’s cap was in the order of $2 to $4 for the scrambled egg. 

Mr. Fuoop. Gold? 

Colonel Gosuorn. For the gold. For the synthetic it would be 
about $2. 

Mr. FLoop. It is not material, then. 

Colonel GosHorn. Not a material difference. 

Mr. FLoop. When you get up to a general’s grade you have a 
dollar problem on the gold? 

Colonel GosHorn. That, again, is a problem that has not been 
resolved. The present design calls for gold oak leaves all around the 
band of the cap. 

Mr. FLoop. The German officer’s cap has left its mark. 

Colonel GosHorN. There has been a slight change to lower that. 

Mr. FLtoop. I am against it. It looks good. Those Europeans can 
really wear the clothes. Of course, the Marine officers now have a 
swagger stick. 

Mr. Ritey. What about your shirts? Will they be changed? 

Colonel GosHorN. Yes. The sergeant has the shade No. 1 and the 
lieutenant has the new shade 46. There is a very slight difference. 
The ties will be black instead of dark green. The shoes and leather 
on the visors will be black. 

Mr. FLoop. What about the costume jewelry? 

Colonel GosHorn. I do not think I know what you mean. 

Mr. FLoop. The insignia of rank, and so forth. You never heard 
that called costume jewelry before? 

Colonel GosHorN. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, you have heard it now. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the uniform that officers and enlisted men will 
wear in the winter months in their day-to-day work? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct. 


SUMMER UNIFORMS, AND UNIFORMS FOR WACS 


Mr. Stkes. What about the summer uniform? 

Colonel GosHorNn. The summer uniform will remain the same. 

Mr. Sikes. As you now use? 

Colonel GosHorN. Except that black shoes will be used instead of 
the tan and after we have exhausted the stocks of the present cotton 
khaki garrison caps, the only caps worn will be either the AG—44 
service caps as you see here or the garrison, or overseas, caps. 

Mr. Ftoop. After September 1956 is the cotton khaki still going to 
be GI for summer? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, that and the tropical worsted for officers 
which is also optional for enlisted men. 

Mr. FLoop. What is there about the cotton khaki for summer that 
permits you to keep it? Simply because it is not the olive drab? I 
ind more quarrel with the OD summer compared to the olive drab. 
As bad as the olive drab is, the other stuff after three washings is 
worse. You mean you will keep that pale pastel khaki stuff in the 
summer? ° 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Why? 

Colonel Gosuorn. I am afraid there must be a difference of opinion. 
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Mr. Fioop. There must be a difference of opinion. You are listen. 
ing to one of them. 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean that cotton khaki washed-out anemic look. 
ing pair of pants and that shirt will be the Army summer uniform? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. The chevrons and markings are going to be the same 
green gold? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct. That will be the same for both 
the winter and summer uniforms. 

Mr. Forp. Will the Wacs have that uniform eventually? 

Colonel GosHorn. It is presumed that they will. However, as of 
this date no decision has been made. 

Mr. Fioop. I would have a tendency to disagree with that right 
now. That isamurderous color foralotofwomen. They look better 
in the tan and brown. 

Mr. Forp. Can these men now wear these uniforms? 

Colonel GosHorn. These particular men can because they ar 
war to the 3d Infantry Regiment. However, no one else can 
until September 1, 1956. 

Mr. Fioop. This is just a guinea-pig operation? 

Colonel GosHorn. This is a test operation. 

Mr. Forp. Does this tie in with the program of the 3d Infantry 
Division? 

Colonel Gosuorn. I am not familiar with the 3d Infantry Division 
program. 

Mr. Fioop. I notice you have managed to keep that silly summer 
uniform out of these pictures. Why? 

Colonel Gosnorn. It is still our feeling that if these summer uni- 
forms are properly Jaundered and starched they are presentable. 
Some of that has to do with the laundering itself. If the uniform is 
not starched it will give a rather unattractive appearance. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a gross understatement, Colonel. I am dis- 
appointed to hear that you have not changed the summer uniform. 

Now do we need these men any more? 

Mr. Sixes. Not unless some member of the committee waats to 
ask additional questions about the uniform. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to ask them some questions if there were 
not so much rank here. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Are those things all right? 

Lieutenant (from Fort McNair). Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What do the boys and girls say about them? What do 
the civilian men say about them? 

Lieutenant (from Fort McNair). The reaction we have had 1 
very good. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the dames? 

Lieutenant (from Fort McNair). My wife likes it. 
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Mr. Fioop. You had better transfer this man to Intelligence. I 
hope they do not break that hat down. It looks smart. Do the 
officers have the same size up? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much for being here, you may now be 
excused. 

UNIFORMS IN THE TROPICS 


Mr. Fioop. Colonel, I am not at this point being facetious, believe 
me. What about the Army in the tropics? You have a lot of tropics, 
you have always had, and I have seen some sad-looking soldiers in the 
Army in real hot countries and so have you. What are you doing 
with those fellows? 

Colonel GosHorn. They still only have the present summer uniform 
which they have in the temperate climates. 

Mr. Fioop. So if an Army private is on duty at Governors Island 
he wears the same thing as he does at the hottest post you have in the 
Tropics? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And his parade appearance must be identical? 

Colonel GosHorN. That is the intention. 

Mr. Ftoop. You have examined that proposition, I suppose? 

Colonel GosHorn. We have, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. And after proper examination you have decided there 
should be no change at certain stations. You know that the State 
departments of all governments have what they call hardship stations 
where special pay allowances and housing allowances are given due 
to climate, health conditions, and so forth. That you know of? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I suppose the Army takes those same things under 
consideration. Is that true? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is true. 

Mr. Fioop. I take it for granted in examining clothing issues, 
matters of health, comfort, and physical well-being are considered as 
well as cost? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And yet, in spite of that, and despite the experiences 
of other nations who have been in the tropics much longer than we 
have, you still see no reason to change the tropical uniform for service 
and parade of our Army troops in hardship posts from that worn in 
the temperate zone in summer weather? 

Colonel GosHorn. The matter is currently under consideration. 

Mr. Fioop. Now you want to change your answer to my first 
question, 

Colonel GosHorNn. We have not made any change. 

Mr. Fioop. Look, Colonel, I know you have not made any change. 
That is what I asked. But now you come back on the fourth question 
and say it has not been decided, that it is under examination. 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Then your answer to my first question is wrong. You 
are examining and considering and reviewing the advisability of 
changing the Army uniform in the tropics and in hardship stations? 

Colonel GosHorn. May I answer that a little more in detail? 
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Mr. F.Loop. Sure. 

Colonel GosHorn. Actually, we have two different types of uniforms 
as such. We have the semidress uniform and the field uniform, 
In the area of the field uniform we have developments currently in 
progress for a jungle uniform and for a desert uniform. One is tan 
in color and the other is green. We call those items of environmental 
— As to the service uniform, we have no active project as 
such 

Mr. Foon. I am addressing myself to the semidress category. | 
am not talking about sending troops into the jungles. I am sure you 
are doing something about that. I am concerned now about the 
average enlisted man on the average tropical and subtropical and 
hardship posts, what he is going to wear. Have you discussed that 
subyeot, or are you considering it, or have you decided not to change 
it! 

Colonel GosHorn. We know the Air Force at the present time is 
considering such a tropical uniform. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I have in mind. 

Colonel GosHorn. We know they are considering it for some time 
in the future. I was advised of this program in the Air Force. We 
had some 500 uniforms made for them last summer and late in October 
or early November they wanted to know how long it would take to 
procure 100,000 additional sets. In the course of that conversation 
and discussion with the Air Force, a letter was written to bring the 
matter to the attention of the Uniform Board, that the Air Force was 
considering this change and if any change was being considered for the 
Army, they might be able to get information from the Air Force at 
this time. I still do not know what the current thinking is or whether 
there is any definite thought. I felt it was a good idea and I passed 
it to the Uniform Board to consider. 

Mr. Fuioop. I agree with you. I have seen French, British, 
Italian, and other soldiers of other great nations and experienced 
colonials for 30 years all over the world, and they cannot all be wrong, 
and I think we are pretty late on this problem. I have seen a lot of 
our people in some of these territories, and believe me if you leave out 
the whistling and waving of the boys in short pants business, they get 
over that mighty quick. 

Colonel Gosorn. As a result of my appearance before this com- 
mittee, I shall certainly again call to the attention of the Uniform 
Board the question that was raised here about more active consider- 
ation. 

Mr. Fioop. It should be examined. Do you consult your medical 
people on these problems? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, sir. That is another concurrence we 
always have to get, and I understand in the past that is the reason 
we have not gone to short sleeves and short trousers, particularly in 
malarial regions. 

Mr. Fioop. That makes sense too. That is all I have on that. 
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TurEspDAy, Marcu 8, 1955. 


OPERATION GYROSCOPE FOR UNIT ROTATION OF MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ROBERT N. YOUNG, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. GUY S. MELOY, COMMANDING GENERAL, 1ST INFANTRY 
DIVISION 

MAJ. GEN. P. D. GINDER, COMMANDING GENERAL, 10TH INFANTRY 
DIVISION 

LT. COL. EDWARD E. MAYER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1, 
1ST INFANTRY DIVISION 

LT. COL. CARL P. CRONINGER, COMMANDING OFFICER, 3D BAT- 
TALION, 3D ARMORED CAVALRY REGIMENT 

LT. COL. CHARLES W. CALVERT, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

CAPT. GEORGE J. VAN HAZEL, COMMANDING OFFICER, COMPANY 
I, 3D ARMORED CAVALRY REGIMENT 

M. SGT. PETER B. BENOIT, HEADQUARTERS COMPANY, 1ST BAT- 
TALION, 3D ARMORED CAVALRY REGIMENT 

M.SGT. HAROLD R. SLAYTON, COMPANY C, 3D ARMORED CAVALRY 
REGIMENT 

M. SGT, DALLAS D. SHUMATE, COMPANY F, 3D ARMORED CAVALRY 
REGIMENT 


Mr. Stxes. The committee will come to order. 

General Lawton, will you present your witnesses? 

General Lawton. This morning we have the representatives of the 
field so that the committee may ask some questions on the Gyroscope 
Operation. 

Maj. Gen. Robert N. Young will introduce the witnesses. 

Mr. Stxes. We are glad to have you. 

We think this type of presentation can be of considerable help to 
the committee in that it gives us firsthand information on the working 
of Operation Gyroscope in the field. 

_ General Youne. Last week this committee did express considerable 
interest in Operation Gyroscope during the presentation of the mili- 
tary personnel, Army budget figures. 

You invited us to bring before this committee some of those who 
are actually engaged in Operation Gyroscope, and we have done that. 

We have with us this morning the two division commanders who 
will make this rotation. 

I will present first the commanding general of the 1st Division, 
Maj. Gen. Guy S. Meloy. General Meloy is from Maryland. I 
call your attention to the fact that he wears a Combat Infantry 

adge, a Distinguished Service Cross, the second highest decoration 
that this Nation can award; he is a parachutist, and in Korea he 
Pg an infantry regiment in the early days when it was very 

ugh. 

Next is Maj. Gen. P. D. Ginder, Commanding General of the 10th 
Division. General Ginder is from Scranton, Pa. He, too, wears a 
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Combat Infantry Badge, Distinguished Service Cross, and he com- 
manded a division in Korea. 

Lt. Col. C. P. Croninger. He is from Illinois, who wears the 
Silver Star, and he commands a battalion in the 3d Calvary stationed 
at Fort Meade, Md. 

Capt. George E. Van Hazel. He is from Iowa. He wears a 
Bronze Star and commands a company in the 3d Cavalry. 

Next I would like to present M. Sgt. Harold R. Slayton, from 
Pennsylvania. He is a platoon commander in the 3d Cavalry. He 
wears a Combat Infantry Badge, a glider badge, and you will note 
he has had service in Korea. 

M. Sgt. P. B. Benoit, from New Hampshire. He is a first sergeant 
of a company in the 3d Cavalry. He wears a Combat Infantry Badge, 
Purple Heart for wounds received in Korea, 

Sgt. D. D. Shumate. He wears a Combat Infantry Badge and 
the Silver Star which he received in Korea. He is a platoon sergeant. 

I also present Lt. Col. Edward E. Mayer, from North Dakota. 
He is the G—1 of the 1st Infantry Division. You will note he wears 
also the Combat Infantry Badge and he is a parachutist. 

Mr. Chairman, we are prepared, if it is your pleasure, to present 
about a 10-minute briefing with some charts which we have here on 
just how this will operate. 

This is not a full-scale briefing but it has been cut down to a 10- 
minute period, and I think it would be of value and certainly it would 
be of interest to members of this committee. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you wish to have one 10-minute briefing and then 
have all the witnesses available for questioning, or do you propose to 
have each of the witnesses present his own statement? 

General Youna. Sir, I would like to present Lieutenant Colonel 
Calvert, who is largely the initiator and planner on this Operation 
Gyroscope, and after that if it is your pleasure, sir, I will throw this 
open to your questions, to questions of any of these officers and non- 
commissioned officers here present. 

They have no prepared statements but they are prepared to answer 
any of the questions that you or the committee see fit to ask. 

Mr. Srxzs. I believe that will be satisfactory, General Young. 

Go ahead with your presentation. 


EXAMPLE OF Rotation or Two Divisions UNDER 
OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Colonel Catvert. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this morning [ 
will give you an example of how two divisions rotate overseas and back 
to the United States under Operation Gyroscope. For that I will use 
a series of charts. 

First I would like to just briefly go over the format of these charts. 

You will notice here we have R-day, a line extending from the top. 
R-day is the day the first unit rotates overseas. That will be July 1, 
1955, when a regimental combat team of the 10th Infantry Division 
leaves the United States to relieve a like unit in the Ist Infantry 
Division in Germany. 

The numbers across the top of the chart indicate the months 
following R-day. 
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We have here two division designations. These division designa- 
tions have been selected for illustrative purposes only and have no 
bearing of fact, 

To the right of these divisions we have indicated by legends certain 
cveles that units go through during the unit rotation. 

‘The shaded area indicates units overseas, and the overseas location 
is indicated therein. 

These white areas indicate that a unit is stationed in the United 
States, 

When rotation begins we have the 24th Division in Japan. It is 
scheduled to return to the United States 15 months later. 

The 31st Division, which is in the United States, is scheduled to 
relieve the 24th Division. Therefore it must leave the United States 
14 months after rotation begins in order to get to Japan, relieve the 
4th Division, in time for it to return by the 15th month. 

Mr. Forp. Even though you are using the 24th Division only as a 
means of designation, in reality do they represent units that are 
in being, on station and will be transferred in conformity with that 
schedule? 

Colonel Catvert. This briefing was made up some time ago. They 
do not represent units in being at the present time. 

General Youna. Merely an illustration, Mr. Ford. We could have 
translated this into 1st and 10th, but we kept it this way to show that 
this is the way the entire plan will work worldwide. 

Colonel Catvert. But I would like to point this out: The relief of 
units takes place overseas so we can maintain tactical integrity of 
missions of the overseas commander. 

The term of service worldwide has been established in the main as 
31 months in the United States and 33 months overseas. 

The 33 months overseas tour is geared to the 2-year inductee who 
will receive 6 months’ training in the United States, move overseas 
with his unit, spend 17 months overseas, and return back to the United 
States in time for transfer to the Reserve at the end of his 2-year term 
of duty in the active Army. 

Each unit will move overseas with a considerable number of Selec- 
tive Service personnel. 

These people must return back to the United States at the end of 
17 months. 

We have indicated on this chart by these vertical lines the approxi- 
mate midterm of the overseas tour when replacements must leave the 
United States in order to relieve these returnees. 

These replacements will receive 6 months’ training in the United 
States prior to movement overseas. 

This period of training is indicated on this chart by this red block 
with a number in the center. 

The number in the center indicates the unit to which they will be 
assigned overseas. 

For example, 6 months prior to the time these inductees must be 
relieved from the 31st Division in Japan, the 24th Division is filled with 
inductees in the States based on the requirements of the 31st Division. 
_ These inductees are trained in the 24th Division for their specific 
jobs they will occupy overseas with the 31st Division. 

At the time they join the 24th Division for their training they will 
be told they are being trained for the 31st Division, will wear the 31st 
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Division patches, and will be acquainted with the customs, history 
and traditions of the 31st Division. i 

At the end of the 6 months’ training period they will move overseas 
join their parent unit, and remain with that unit until it returns back 
to the United States and return to the United States with the unit. 

These red blocks without a number in the center indicate a period of 
6 months which is devoted to training of the division prior to its own 
movement overseas. Six months before a unit moves overseas it has 
all its personnel, which is stabilized in the unit. The unit goes through 
a 6 months’ period of training without any interruptions. 

We have discussed now training of inductees to relieve inductees 
overseas coming home, and the period preparatory to moving overseas, 

We still have periods in the United States indicated by these white 
areas which are available for other tasks. Accordingly, on the next 
chart, we show that the 31st Division has filled in some of these white 
areas with these blue areas. This blue indicates that the 31st Division 
has been assigned a mission while in the United States of maintaining 
a high priority ready force to fill Army commitments in case of general 
war on D-day. 

The remaining unused times in the United States can be used for 
assignment of missions in training inductees who will be assigned to 
units not participating in Gyroscope, for field exercises and maneuvers, 
equipment tests, cadre training, and so forth. 

' So far we have discussed the rotation of two divisions in a simplified 
orm. 

It is planned that a division will be phased overseas over a period 
of 5 months. The phasing will be by regimental combat team, a 
regimental combat team moving every other month. 

The division headquarters will move with the second regimental 
combat team. Consequently the longest time a regimental combat 
team will be away from its parent division will be 2 months. 

The division headquarters, except when traveling, will always have 
two of its organic regimental combat teams under its own control. 

We have discussed so far the rotation of two divisions. We will 
also rotate smaller combat units. These will be separate battalions, 
separate regiments, and separate regimental combat teams. They 
will follow the same general pattern as is followed for division rotation. 

Gentlemen, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley? 

. Ritey. No questions. 
. Sixes. Mr. Flood? 

. Fuoop. No questions. 
. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. It should be pointed out that two divisions will not 
simply rotate from Europe to the United States, back to Europe, 
and then back to the United States. Apparently there is a cycle of 
2, 3, or even more, locations. Is that correct? 

Colonel Catvert. That is right, sir. We feel that will give units 
experience worldwide and also give people an opportunity to serve in 
different theaters. 

Mr. Foon. Do I talk to you about the operation generally or are 
you the timetable officer? Do you want to talk just about dates and 
movements like that or do you know a lot about this thing? 
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Colonel Catvert. I think I can answer your questions generally, 
sir. 
1 Mr. FLtoop. When you talked about this I was intrigued by this 
frst chart. I am impressed by the idea of your taking a selective 
service group. I direct your attention now to the 24th Division line 
and below, that part of the 24th Division which is the red block 
training cadre in the 24th Division of selective service personnel. 


TRAINING BY ONE DIVISION OF REPLACEMENT FOR ANOTHER DIVISION 


Wherever the 24th Division is acting as a training unit you take the 
selective service crowd, put them in that 24th. You give them the 
31st shoulder patches and they are not integrated into the 24th at all. 
The 24th is merely the training arm for this crowd. Is that it? 

Colonel Catvert. That is right, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. And they sleep and eat together? 

Colonel Catvert. That is right, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. How far down in the table of organization do you go 
with these men? Do they have their own platoons? Do they have 
their own mess, their own barracks within the 24th? How do you 
run that show? 

Colonel Catvert. They will be integrated right into the companies, 
on to the 24th, trained on the jobs they will occupy in the 31st, and 
the 24th will use their people who are already trained in those jobs to 
train these men who will go to the 31st. 

Now I would like to point out that the 24th knows that when it gets 
overseas the 31st will do the same thing for it. 

Mr. FLoop. I haven’t got that far yet. That is a good idea. 

You are going to take care of the Operation Gyroscope. You are 
hopped up on it and it isa great idea. That is the 31st. 

Before we get to the period of time when the 24th goes overseas and 
the 31st does the same job for it, what happens to the 24th Division 
which you have to train, too? Are you damaging them? Have you 
balanced the equities here? What happens to the morale, thinking 
and operation of the men in the 24th Division, officers and enlisted 
personnel, while you have these trainees of the 31st in there? 

Colonel Catvert. Sir, our experience in talking to people in the 
field has indicated that the units like it. They like the idea of support- 
ing someone else and they are determined that they will do a good job 
and there will be no reflection on them so far as quality of the training 
for this other unit is concerned. 

Mr. FLoop. That is what you say they think. 

Colonel Catverr. That is the indication I have. 

_ Mr. FLoop. We spend most of our time with staff officers and that 
is why we have these field men here today. We will ask them, then. 

At least from your end you are satisfied that you are not going to 
damage the 24th while sending up this other crowd. That will work 
out? 

Colonel CaLvertT. We expect it to improve the 24th. 

Mr. FLtoop. You have been doing that for a couple of months? 

Colonel Catvrert. No, sir. This other period will come about 
10 months after the 1st Division goes overseas. 

General Youna. The 10th Division now is up there at the top. 

Colonel Catvert. The 10th Division will be at R-day, on 1 
July 1955. 
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Mr. FLoop. Most of what we will talk about, then, is a projection, 

Colonel Catvert. The 10th Division, for instance, is in this 
period now, training preparatory to going overseas. They started 
their training about January 1. 

Mr. Fioop. Where then is the 10th Division now? Where js 
it located? 

Colonel Catvert. Fort Riley, Kans. 

Mr. Fioop. Where are they going to jump off from? The eas 
coast some place? 

Colonel Catvert. Yes, sir. 


NEW PROCEDURES FOR MOVING A DIVISION OVERSEAS 


Mr. Fioop. When the time comes to move the 10th Division, that 
is the first outfit going into this pipeline under Gyroscope, the 10th? 

Colonel Catvert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The day comes for the 10th to move out of Riley, 
This is Operation Gyroscope, the first time, and you are sitting here 
and sweating about it in Washington. How are you going to move 
them? How are you going to get them from Riley to the coast, what 
will you put them on? What will you do different with the 10th than 
you have been doing with divisions under the same circumstances for 
100 years? 

Colonel Catvert. The main thing we will do different is this: First 
of all we have published the movement directive for the movement of 
the 10th Division. It is in the field now. 

Mr. Fioop. What is unusual about that? You have to do that, do 
you not? 

Colonel Catvert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FiLoop. What is different? What will there be peculiar about 
it? Why is this so hot? 

Colonel Catvert. The individuals in the 10th Division will move 
as a unit rather than being taken away from their unit and sent as 
casual through the casual pipeline overseas. They know where they 
are going overseas, where they will be assigned, who they will go over- 
seas with. 

Mr. FLoop. You are going to move the 10th body, boots and 
britches. Is that it? 

Colonel Catvrert. Yes, personnelwise. Equipment stays in place. 

Mr. Fxioop. So this is strictly a personnel operation? 

Colonel Catvzert. That is right, sir. It is an operation where the 
unit keeps its personnel. 

Mr. Fioop. All they move is what they can carry? 

Colonel Catvert. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You move bodies and nothing else? 

Colonel Catvzert. That is right. 

Mr. F.Loop. How are you oun get them out of Riley—train, 

art train, part air, part motor? ill they get delay en route leaves? 
ew will you get these bodies all at one time out of Riley? 
apne Catvert. General Ginder is planning that move out 0! 
ey. 
Mr. Fioop. You thought it up. 
Colonel Catvert. There are any number of ways they will move. 
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Mr. Fuoop. I know that. What are you going to do with them? 
You are the think-up man. All he will do is to carry out what the 
staff thinks is a good idea. 

Colonel Catvert. The idea is that they will move by rail as units. 
You obviously cannot move, as you know, an entire regimental combat 
team on one train. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t mean you will parade them, blow a whistle, 
and move the 10th Division. Basically you propose to move them 
by units out of United States centers by trains of embarkation. Is 
that right? 

Colonel Catvert. Yes. They will go to the port they will depart 
from, get off the train and move directly to the ship. There will be 
no processing at the east coast port. All their processing and so 
forth will be done at Riley before they leave. 


MILITARY STRENGTH OF DIVISION GOING OVERSEAS 


Mr. Fioop. Taking the 10th, what will be the personnel strength 
as it shoves off from Riley? 

Colonel CaLvert. 110 percent of its authorized strength. We have 
that extra 10 percent to take care of attrition during the first 17 
months of its overseas service. 

Mr. Firoop. Give me a figure now. 

Colonel Catvertr. About 18,000. 


HANDLING OF PRE-EMBARKATION LEAVE 


Mr. Fioop. Are you going to actually have called all the leaves 
into Riley even if they have to come back? Suppose you have a lot 
of men on leave wandering around the east coast on leave? Will they 
come back to Riley and leave with the division or will you send them 
to embarkation, or will that be a problem? 

Colonel Catvert. It will be a problem for the 10th Division. We 
have told them that their people will return to the division prior to 
the time the division reports at the port. 

Mr. FLtoop. What does that mean? 

Colonle Catvert. In other words, casuals will not be reporting into 
the east coast port and processed individually. The division will 
arrive at the port with all of its personnel. 

Mr. Fioop. From Riley? 

Colonel Catvert. That is right, sir. We may pick some of them 
up on the way. 

Mr. FLoop, That makes some sense. I don’t like to see a man 
coming back from Atlanta to Riley and starting off on Thursday 
again for the coast, through theoretically that is what you want to do. 

Colonel Catvert. Under Operation Gyroscope we have left it up 
. the division commander as to when he gives the preembarkation 
eave, 

Mr. Fitoop. You have? 

Colonel Catvert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

: Colonel Catvert. So it will fit into his training schedule and opera- 
ion. 
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Mr. F.Loop. This committee is a dollar committee, too, you under- 
stand. We are equally concerned about the operation, ‘but I just 
would not like to think that out of 18,000 men everybody knows 
they will go overseas; right away the heat goes on the division com- 
mander, and if every ‘division commander gets a weak moment away 
go the boys. A division like this will be scattered all over the lot 
with a big cadre of selective service in there. Do you want him to 
have 5,000 men all over the United States and turning up at port of 
embarkation? Do you want this train stopping at every whistle 
stop through seven States to pick up these men? It will look like a 
Barnum and Bailey operation by the time you hit New York. What 
do you have in mind on that using the 10th as a guinea pig? Will 
the bugs work themselves out later on? 

Colonel Catvert. We think it will work itself out. We think the 
division commander will not let everybody go on leave at the same 
time because he still has a job to do back at Fort Riley, so he will 
not have all of his division go at the same time. That is why we 
have let him decide when he sends his people on leave. 

Mr. Fioop. But the thinking generally is that you want to have 
as many back at Riley before they leave Riley as is reasonable and 
possible under the circumstances, and of course there will be certain 
exceptions for a lot of reasons. 

Colonel Catvert. If we do not do that we have to maintain large 
facilities at these ports, and that is one of the places we think we are 
saving money by Operation Gyroscope. 

I said there is no processing at the east coast port. The division 
does that itself. 

Mr. Fioop. They go on to a train at Riley, get off the train and 
go on to the transports? 

Colonel Catvert. Yes, sir. 


PROCEDURES AT PORTS 


Mr. FLoop. Now we are at port of embarkation. You have re- 
duced processing to a minimum. All that nonsense is pretty well 
eliminated. What will you do? You will have a fleet of ships at 
one port? Do they embark at 2 ports in the gulf coast, 2 on the east 
coast? Is that your business? 

Colonel Catvert. It is not my business specifically. 

Mr. F.Loop. I mean Gyroscope, not you personally. 

Colonel Catvert. We will not necessarily ship all units out of the 
same port. Where we can ship from the closest warm water port to 
the continental U. S. station we will do that to save travel dis- 
tance in the United States. For instance, the 3d Cavalry will ship 
out of Baltimore, which is 20 miles away. 

Mr. Fioop. Does the 3d Cavalry ship out of Baltimore, do they 
go out of Baltimore and Charleston and New York? What is the 
thinking on it and what do you prefer to do? 

Colonel Catvert. We prefer to ship all of the unit out of the same 
port. Shipments will be spaced about 4 or 5 days apart. 

Mr. FLoop. You will not have a convoy operation? 

Colonel Catvert. No, sir; because we don’t have that many ships 
available all at the same time. 
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Mr. FLtoop. Would you like to do it if you could have as a book 
operation? pug 

Colonel Catvert. No, sir. Port facilities cannot handle that many 
people at one time either overseas or in the United States. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you will stagger the operation out of Baltimore, 
for example, to wherever they are going. Is that it? 

Colonel Catvert. Yes, sir. We are planning 5 days between ships. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you have any Army air components in this 
division? Will the Army Air Force move the division? 

Colonel Catvert. All components of the division will move. 

Mr. FLoop. At the same time for the same port, for the same port 
of entry, wherever you are going. Is that right? 

Colonel CALVERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitoop. Now you are over at Bremerhaven. Now what 
happens? 

Colonel Catvert. Over on the far shore the ship will get in, the 
men get off the ship, get on trains, go to their new station. 

General Youne. May I ask General Meloy to explain that to you? 
He has that operation under control and I think he can give you 
exactly the information you desire. 

Mr. Fioop. Surely. 

General Mrtoy. We have made some very detailed plans on 
receiving the 10th Division. 

Mr. Ftoop. At Hamburg? 

General Mrtoy. It comes into Bremerhaven. 

Mr. Fuoop. Yes, I know. 


ONE-THIRD OF DIVISION MOVED AT TIME 


General Mrtoy. As Colonel Calvert said, the first third of the 
division will start arriving by boat, that is about 2 to 3 days apart. 
There are four boats to take care of that third of the division. Only 
athird of the division moves at any one time. 

Mr. FLtoop. That makes sense, yes. 

General Mretoy. So all this leave would not have a tremendous 
impact on the division because it will be just a third of it involved 
at any one period, 5900. 

Mr. Fitoop. Then you leave Riley by thirds as well as Baltimore? 

General Metoy. Yes. 

Mr. Ftoop. Now that begins to add up a little better. 

General Mretoy. Then that third moves on four boats. 
a Do you have a time table on the movements of the 
thirds ¢ 

General Metoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. About what are they? 

Regi Metoy. The 10th Division starts leaving New York on 
the Ist 





Mr. Froop. Out of Riley? 

General Metoy. July, September, and November. 

General Ginper. Every two months. 

Mr. FLoop. Why 2 months? I thought it would be 2 weeks? 

General Metoy. There is almost 2 weeks involved in just transit for 
the 10th Division. Then the 1st Division has to come home again, 
the first third of the 1st which the first third of the 10th replaces. 
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Mr. FLoop. You lost me somewhere west of Chicago. The 10th 
Division will move out of Riley by thirds in intervals of 2 months on 
the calendar? 

General Ginpzr. That is correct. 


TIME REQUIRED 10 MOVE A DIVISION 


Mr. Fioop. Let us take the first and third, and slowly—why must 
there be 2 months between the movement of each third? In other 
words, it will take 6 months to move 1 division? 

General Mrxtoy. Five months to accomplish. 

Mr. Fioop. Five months? 

General Mexoy. There are several reasons. - I think it is logistics, 
availability of shipping to handle this because other activities are 
going on at the same time in support of the Army overseas, the entire 
Army and not just this particular thing. It is a matter of preserving 
tactical integrity and readiness in the European station so we do not 
have the whole thing happening at one time. We have 2 old units 
at the European station and 1 new unit. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the one-third of the 10th that gets to Bremer. 
haven will replace one-third of the 99th wherever that happens to be? 

General Metoy. One-third of the 1st Division. My division will 
be replaced by one-third of the 10th. 


TIMING OF MOVES 


Mr. Fuioop. So actually there will be half a division in the pipeline, 
one third moving west and the other third east? 

General Metoy. Not at the same time, sir. I will not move a 
man from Europe until the 10th takes over, 

Mr. FLoop. At your base? 

General Me oy. Right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then we do not have two-thirds moving in pipelines 
east and west? 

General Mexoy,. That is right. 

General Youna. They are using the same ship, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Those ships that brought the 10th into Bremerhaven 
stay there until your third of the ist gets from Stuttgart out to 
Bremerhaven? 

General Metoy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And then that comes back? 

General Metoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How long will that exchange take place? 

General Me toy. It is a tight time schedule and we have worked 
it out in good detail. 

The 10th will debark at Bremerhaven, get on railroad trains and 
move down to the area where my unit is which will be replaced. 

There will be about a 6-hour overlap there from the arrival of the 
10th until my troops get aboard the same trains to go back to Bremer- 
haven. 

Mr. Forp. Six hours? 

General Mretoy. That is roughly what is planned. 

Mr. Fioop. The thing that worries me is this—if you think for 
5 minutes that somebody else is not going to know what you are 
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doing with this and doesn’t know about this timetable, of course you 
know they do and they will know pretty close. 

When you get down within 50 or 100 miles of that Czech border, 
and a lot of green troops coming in from the coast, you have a hole 
there that even I could get through. This is done in 6 hours? 

General Mgetoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You worried me about this 2-month business. Then 
there is a 6-hour overlap on the line. 

General Metoy. Right there, yes. The 10th already has come in 
and has taken over, lock, stock and barrel, and we move out. 

Mr. Fuoop. I think this operation Gyroscope is a great idea but 
the thing that worries me is the movement of a division on the line 
which may sound all right at the Pentagon, but the enemy understands 
allthis. Moving a division out of a line, that is the time to jump them. 

(ieneral Youna. It works about the same as it would so far as a 
relief in combat is concerned. ‘Timing is exactly the same as if the 
\0th Division came up in Korea to relieve the Ist. They come on 
site, take over the guns, and the Ist Division does not move out until 
the guns have been manned by the new relieving unit, everything has 
been taken over by them, and for a period of time they are both there. 
When the new unit is thoroughly oriented, only then do the others 
move out. 

Mr. FLoop. Then you start moving out the second third from Stutt- 
gart and by that time the second third from Riley is coming in, so by 
the end of 5 months you will have substituted the 10th for the 1st in 
the line? 

General Metoy. In place. 

Mr. FLoop. That sounds good. That is the one big thing I have 
been worrying about for the last week since we started talking about 
this. 

General Metoy. Remember, there will always be two old elements 
there. In other words, when the first third of the 10th Division has 
gotten there there will still be two-thirds of the old 1st which is ex- 
perienced there still there. 


VULNERABILITY OF TROOPS MAKING SCHEDULED MOVEMENTS 


Mr. FLoop. Everybody who has submarines and doesn’t like you 
isgoing to know how many ships are at Bremerhaven and in X number 
of days on this timetable they are coming back. They will not know 
the port necessarily, but they will know that for almost a determined 
period of time there will be 6 ship movements with X number of troops 
fom 2 ports that must, of necessity, be within the following limited 
area, 

If you are not suckers for air and submarine attack on that sort of 
thing I never heard of a convoy that was. 

General Youne. The same number of people would be moving in 
ships, anyhow. 

Mr. FLoop. I know that, but look here: My intelligence puts that 

frst third at Bremerhaven, five ships. 
My intelligence knows what you are going to do. Those ships are 
sitting there and I know they are waiting for General Meloy’s third 
‘0 come from Stuttgart. The minute that third gets from Stuttgart 
Iknow where they are going. 
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At the same time five ships are in Galveston to take the second unit 
from Riley out of there. They are going to one place. The minute 
my intelligence tells me that the second third of the 10th is leaving 
Riley, I don’t care where they sail from, I know within 5 days they 
are going to be channeled through the North Sea and going into 
Bremerhaven, or mighty close to it, because they have to go down to 
Stuttgart and they will not come in from Marseilles. 


PLAN NOT DESIGNED FOR WARTIME USE 


Is the answer that you will not do it this way in time of war? 

General Youna. This plan Gyroscope is designed only for conditions 
short of war. : 

In case of war the rotation of divisions will have to cease. 

Mr. Fioop. Then this bugaboo I am talking about now would im- 
mediately cease and all this thing I am worrying about would not be an 
operational problem. 

General Youna. We will not have sufficient personnel for the rota- 
tion of divisions during wartime. As you well know, when a war 
starts a division goes overseas and stays there until the war is over, 

Mr. Fioop. I also know the Pentagon will canabalize any division 
lying around loose. That is an old problem. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 


PROCEDURES FOR EXCHANGE OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. I am concerned about the exchange of equipment, 
General Meloy. In a 6-hour period you are going to have to assume 
responsibility, or give it up and somebody else will have to assume it. 

General Metoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is a good bit of technical and highly important 
equipment which must be turned over to somebody else. 

General Metoy. Right now we have an advance party preceding 
this rotation for each division. 

Mr. Forp. An advance party from General Ginder’s group? 

General Meztoy. And from my outfit. That will consist of a 
certain number of officers gaged to the size of the unit, and a number 
of company-sized units in that one-third of the division, plus a small 
element of staff who will precede the unit, for instance the 10th to 
Europe, 45 days before the first big third gets there. 

They will start taking over. They will get oriented and get into 
the tactical problems there. They will get familiar with the ground, 
tactical missions, and they will have taken over this property in time 
for the first move 6 hours after the 10th gets there. That will have 
been accomplished 6 hours before the third moves. 

Mr. Forp. You will not have a totally inexperienced group un- 
acquainted with the problems? 

General Mrxtoy. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Not unacquainted with the equipment to be assumed? 

General Metoy. That is right. There will be a few noncommis- 
sioned officers there, also, to take over this property. The company 
commander will bring the unit proper over. 

It is just coincidental that this time occurred. I am here with an 
advance group to see what needs to be done at Riley. General 
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Ginder’s group was in Germany a month or so ago to make the initial 
Jans. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ANTICIPATED ADVANTAGES OF OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Fuoop. The real reason we have you men from the field here is 
that we spend all our time with staff officers whom we think sometimes 
have very long hair, even though we are satisfied General Yeung has 
been around, too. 

We wanted to have you general officers here, and while we have a 
great deal of respect for general officers we have particular interest in 
what these field-grade officers and NCO’s think. We do not propose 
to have you generals leave the room when they are here but at the 
same time I take it for granted you haven’t brought a lot of stool 
pigeons around here. We want to know what the staff people think 
and what these other men think. 

You men say the boys in the platoons are in love with this whole 
operation, thinking about nothing else, and isn’t it great. 

At your level, Generals, what do you think about the thing? You 
are oldtimers in this business. As for the staff, have they got some- 
thing or haven’t they? 

General GinprEr. I think it is one of the greatest projects that the 
Department of the Army has ever put forth. 

Mr. Stxes. Tell us why you think so? 

General GinpER. I give etc., for example, the first letter of the 
word esprit; “‘t’’ for teamwork; ‘‘c’’ for contentment, and you would 
zo on—enthusiasm, cooperation, stability, you could go on with the 
word et cetera, but those three letters tell the whole story. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us take the first one, esprit. It is a nice word. 
As a general officer, commanding one of these divisions, where is the 
esprit for the officer personnel, your line officers and staff? 

General Ginprr. If I may go back. I was 17 months north of the 
38th parallel. We had many studies there during that time from the 
Department of the Army—what do you think of a package system? 
I would say ‘Send me two men together from the States,’’ the buddy 
system it was called. Send me three men and I am way ahead of the 
game. Send me a squad, and I begin to get lucky—a platoon, a 
company, and now we have a division rotation which is really fan- 
tastic. Even the Russians haven’t thought of this. They cannot 
take credit for this 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, they will if it is good. Don’t worry about that. 

You are talking for the record as well as to the committee here, 
General. When we go on the floor Mr. Sikes and his colleagues here 
a to be your mouthpiece on the floor to the rest of Congress. Why 
is this good? 

Youmss the buddy system is good, platoon is good, company greater, 
and a division is something from heaven. Why is that? 

_ General Ginper. You take a group of men, for instance from Mich- 
gan where I was about a month ago on a recruiting campaign. 

We go into a little town in Michigan. Maybe they will enlist six 
men. ‘Those men are processed at Detroit, come to Fort Riley, and 
we begin their training. They stay together. Their thinking goes 
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back to this little town, public relations is better because of tetters to 
this town, and so on. 

They start out as a six-man team, so to speak. After 16 weeks they 
become lettermen. 

You are developing division strength of 16,432, and going to 10 per- 
cent over which makes it over 17,000. We are developing a division 
team with a bunch of lettermen. 

Mr. Fioop. Then those men, of course, also know that sooner or 
later they are going to be at some spot overseas together as an outfit? 

General GinprErR. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. When they finish their overseas tour, if things work out 
according to plan, they may even, and we hope they will, come back 
to the same base they left back to Riley again when the tour is over, 
Is that correct? 

General GinpER. That is correct. Many men have been enlisting 
from around the Riley area so as to have their training near their 
homes so their parents can come to see them, and perhaps go home on 
3-day passes. 
= when their tour is over in Europe, they will come back to 

iley. 

We hope to reenlist many of those people. 

Mr. FLoop. What about the talk around officers’ mess at staff 
level? What do they talk about? There must be a lot of talk among 
your crowd. 

General Ginprer. My first increment, and they will go over about 
5,900, I will tell you about my lead-off regiment. Nineteen out of 
twenty company commanders volunteered for gyro. Some of them 
have just come back from the Far East Command; others were not 
eligible; others extended their categories, but 19 out of 20 company 
commanders volunteered for gyro. 

Mr. Fioop. Why would they do that? 

General Ginpmr. One, they like the unit. Two, the idea of being 
able to mold a unit and have the same team, so to speak, not have 
the team turn over every 10 months 

Mr. F.Loop. In other words, there is great incentive and pride of 
commander if he can take an outfit, like a ball club, train it, put it in 
the field, and manage them and stay with them for the season. Is 
that correct? 

General GinpER. Yes, sir. 

Another example—I have had noncoms who would not reenlist and 
volunteer for gyro until they knew that their company commander, 
whom they liked and were willing to fight for and die for had volun- 
teered. 





EFFECT ON REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have an idea that you might help us with this 
reenlistment problem of NCO’s and technical and skilled and expensive 
personnel by this gyroscope deal? Will you help us? 

General GinpER. Definitely. 

Mr. Fioop. At least you think you are. 

General Ginprr. Definitely. ; 

Mr. Fioop. Will it help us hold officers from turning in their 
uniforms? 

General Young. What was the reenlistment rate last month? 
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General GinpER. 60.2 percent reenlistment rate. This is during 
February. 

Mr. Youn: They reenlisted at that rate despite full knowledge they 
would be going overseas as of July 1? 

General Ginper. Yes. They reenlisted for gyro. They definitely 
want to go gyro. 

Mr. Ftoop. They married this plan. That is about it? 

General GinprrR. That is correct. 


PLANS FOR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Fivop. What about the dependeats problem? What about 
the wives and all this kind of business, and dependents? What is the 
talk around the base so far as the boys are concerned with reference to 
dependency and their dependents for an overseas hitch, and the chance 
of coming back to the same base? 

General GinpgerR. They like it. We had a survey made of 50 
officers and noncommissioned officers in the vicinity of Fort Riley. 
The idea of being able to take their families over with reasonable 
assurance of concurrent travel, and opportunities for travel in Europe, 
they just like it and buy it. 

We have over 500-plus soldiers studying German now. The wives 
are studying French and German. 

Mr. FLoop. General Meloy, what about your end of the operation? 
Does your outfit know they are part of this guinea-pig operation? 


REENLISTMENTS IN THE 1ST DIVISION 


General Metoy. Yes, sir. I would like to give some recruiting 
figures first. Within the first 90 days after it was announced that the 
ist Division would be the ones to rotate on this gyroscope plan we had 
1,187 reenlistments. 

Mr. Srxes. That coincides with the period of higher enlistment 
bonuses. Perhaps that was the principal factor in securing reenlist- 
ments. 

General Metoy. But it was so pronounced in comparison to other 
unit reenlistment rates in Europe that it was very significant. 

Previous our reenlistment rate over a 2-year period was about 50 
men a month. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. General, would you supply for the record the reenlist- 
ment rate for a 6-month period up to the current date month by month 
of your division to see what the comparative figures are? 

General Metoy. I don’t know whether I can give off-the-cuff the 
rates. From the first 90 days after gyroscope was announced, and 
that brings you pretty near up to date, we reenlisted roughly 1,187 
men, perhaps a little bit difference in there. 

Prior to that for over a period of 2 years our rate had been around an 
average of 50 men a month. You can see the very significant com- 
parison right there. 

Mr. Forp. It went from 50 a month to over 300 a month? 

General Metoy. Right. 
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BRIEFING TROOPS ON NATURE OF PLAN 


Mr. FLoop. Let me ask both of you this: When you were advised 
by whoever advised you that there was to be such a thing as Operation 
Gyroscope, what effort did you make and to what extent did you exe- 
cute it to advise the personnel of your command that there was such 
a thing and how much did you tell them about it? 

General Me.oy. We have used what we call troop schools, troop. 
information hours to explain the entire concept, the entire idea, what 
it is attached to, what you can look forward to, how it affects the in- 
dividual so far as his career in the Army is concerned. We tried to 
give a complete presentation to all troops, in addition to making brief- 
ings at officer calls, staff meetings, and so on. 

Mr. FLoop. The same thing is true of your outfit? 

General GINDER. Yes, sir. 

General Mexoy. I talked to every new man that comes to the 
division and have given him personally a briefing on Gyroscope. 


OPERATION WELCOME FOR RETURNING DIVISION 


General Younc. Would you explain Operation Welcome, also? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. 

General Metoy. Operation Welcome is a plan we have for greeting 
the 10th Division when they arrive. ‘This is planned in detail. The 
10th Division man’s family knows they have a house waiting for them 
when they get there to move into. They will move right into it. 
Our dependents will be out of that house 48 hours ahead of time. The 
house will be clean, property will be checked, there will be a host from 
our division to greet the family from the 10th Division. 

Mr. Srxss. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Mrtoy. There will be food in the house. We have already 
acquired the information from the 10th Division as to what they 
would like as standard groceries in the icebox. 

Mr. FLoop. You certainly have a lot of paperwork done. It is 
terrific. No doubt about it, this is one of the best things I have heard 
around this place in a long time, and you all seem to be hopped up 
about it. You seem to have bought this thing. 

General Mer toy. I think it is one of the best things we have had in 
a long time. 

INCREASE IN COMBAT READINESS 


Mr. FLoop. Do you have anything you want to add on the com- 
mand acceptance in the field on this whole business of Operation 
Gyroscope? 

General GinpErR. I do not think we have stressed the efficiency, 
the teamwork which you can develop. 

The combat readiness of this outfit, for instance, the 10th Division, 
by the time they get overseas is going to be roughly five times that of 
a normal outfit. 

Mr. FLoop. Five times? 

General GinpER. Roughly. 

Mr. Fioop. In what time? 

General Ginprer. Roughly 6 months. 
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Mr. Fitoop. Using 6 months as a yardstick, if and when Operation 
Gyroscope is used as it is supposed to work, you will have in that 
period of time a division that is 5 times better in efficiency? 

General GINDER. Measured in casualties. 


POSSIBLE DISADVANTAGES OF OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Srxes. What are some of the disadvantages you encounter? 
You have been stressing only the advantages. 

Colonel Catvert. We do not think there are any disadvantages. 

Mr. Sikes. What do you say, General? 


INABILITY TO TAKE ALL VOLUNTEERS FOR PLAN 


General GinpER. The greatest disadvantage is we cannot take 
everybody who volunteers now. I see no disadvantage. 

Mr. Stxes. Are there any disadvantages from the paperwork or 
record keeping end of it? 

General Mexoy. To get it rolling it required a lot of detailed plan- 
ning. Those difficulties have been ironed out. 

Mr. Srxes. Did you almost say confusion? 

General Mrtoy. No, sir. I do not think we will anticipate all the 
holes in this thing, but we are trying to. 

Mr. Stkes. You do not anticipate anything you now think will 
present a material problem? 


HOUSING FOR DEPENDENTS 


General Young. I may volunteer one. The matter of dependent 
housing is the matter that gives us the greatest concern at the present 
time. As General Ginder and General Meloy have indicated, it is 
very desirable that the dependents, particularly of the noncommis- 
soned officers, when they get over there, have a house all ready. 
Unfortunately, the amount of dependent housing is not as much as 
we would like. And we are not able to guarantee dependent housing 
for everyone. In Europe it is reasonably satisfactory. However, 
we must watch carefully that we do not permit the 10th Division to 
have an unusually large number of married noncommissioned officers 
and officers having an unusually large number of dependents or a 
number far greater than the European housing. If we did make that 
mistake, we would have too many familes who would be left back 
here who would never have a chance to get over; because obviously 
the housing that is there will be utilized by those who will stay 33 
months, and if any dependents are not with the initial group, they 
will have little chance of getting over. That is the problem we are 
working on the hardest now. 

That is about the only thing I can think of. We are watching that 
problem very carefully. 

General Metoy. The other disadvantages I see are more an indi- 
vidual desire situation. In my division we have people who are just 
uriving in Europe. Under Operation Gyroscope they come right 
back again. Some would like to stay 2 or 3 years, but we have to 
cut the line some place. 

Mr. Fioop. That is just bad luck for some fellows. 
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General Metoy. That is bad luck, although most of them are 
accepting it very well. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. How many people are affected by this sudden change in 
assignments, people who have just arrived overseas? 

General Me oy. It is a very small number. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have anything else on the side of disadvantages? 

General Mexoy. No. 

Mr. Forp. Will you yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Surely. 


Division To Be AssiGNep To Its Home Base Upon Return Froy 
ABROAD 


Mr. Forp. There is one thing I thinkisimportant. As I understand 
from the statements that have been made, you and all the men in your 
division, General, have been more or less promised that when the 33 
months are over they will return to Fort Riley. Is that a binding 
agreement aside from an all-out war? I would like to have that on 
the record. 

General Ginper. I think it is an implied promise as far as the 
eer men are concerned. They expect to come back to Fort 

iley. 

Mr. Forp. That is the general understanding of your division at 
this time? 

General GiInpErR. Yes, sir. 

General Youna. I would like to say we consider it a binding agree- 
ment, Mr. Ford, and we feel that anyone who changes that order 
should understand just what he is doing, because it would be a very 
serious matter. It is in the plan, it has been explained as a part of 
the plan to the Chief of Staff, to the Secretary of the Army, to the 
Secretary of Defense, and even to the President. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And as one member of the committee, I would like the 
record to show that if I vote for an appropriation of any money from 
this committee for this operation, I want it understood that at least 
as one member of the committee I consider it a binding agreement 
that they are going back to Fort Riley. 

General Youne. I do also. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad you had the courage to say so. 

General Young. I will not be in this position at that time, but ! 
would like anybody who reads this record 3 years hence to know that 
it started out as a binding agreement and there must be cogent 
reasons to break it. 

Mr. Foon. I like that. 

General Mexoy. It would be breaking faith. _. 

General GinprEr. On the matter of leaves and so forth, I hope to 
arrange if a man is on leave that he will report back to Fort Dix in 
order to be processed and get on board ship. I hope to work that 
out. There will have to be some last minute processing. 

Mr. Fioop. But you are positive that this matter can best be han- 
dled by the divisional commander? 

General GinpeEr. I think so. 
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ArtitrupE Towarp GyRoscoPEe AT THE BaTTALION LEVEL 


Mr. Fitoop. Now let us hear from the colonel. 

You look more like an actor than a hero. Where are you from? 

Colonel CroninceEr. Chicago. 

Mr. Firoop. How long have you been in the Army? 

Colonel Cronineer. Fifteen years. 

Mr. Fioop. You have a battalion? 

Colonel Cronincer. The 3d Battalion. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Colonel, you sat through all this talk here this morning 
with all these top officers, and I imagine you enjoyed listening to it. 
Now, instead of taking you by the nose and leading you through a 
lot of questions, I imagine you have lived through this thing for a 
couple months and are rubbing elbows with field officers. Keeping 
in mind all the questions my colleagues and the generals have talked 
about, keeping in mind first your battalion staff and field officers, 
tell us what they say about this thing, what you think about it, what 
the bugs are, what the gripes are, and whether they buy it; and, 
second, what about the NCO’s and the enlisted personnel in your 
battalion? 

Colonel Cronincer. I am completely enthusiastic about it. I 
returned to the continental United States last May and was assigned 
to the 3d Cavalry and when Operation Gyroscope broke I volunteered 
for it, and every principal member of my staff volunteered for it, and 
every company commander volunteered for it, and the thing is sold 
right down the line. 

Mr. Ftoop. You have a spark in your eye. I can see that. You 
did not have a meeting of your battalion staff and twist a few arms? 
This was a legitimate thing? 

Colonel Crontncer. Absolutely legitimate. 

Mr. Fioop. Fine. All of them? 

Colonel CroninGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. When you are sitting down having a drink, what do you 
talk about? What do the officer personnel say? 

Colonel Cronincer. They think it is one of the best things that 
has happened in their time in the Army. 

Mr. FLtoop. The generals told us why they liked it. Why is this 
0 exciting to a battalion commander? What is there in this thing 
that gets you so hopped up? Why is it going to be a better job for 
you and your battalion? What is so good about it? 

Colonel CronincEr. Well, in an Army officer’s career, battalions 
come very seldom. I happened to have command of a battalion when 
Gyroscope hit. Every noncommissioned officer thinks Gyroscope is 
agood plan. They know they are in the best battalion. Many are 
trying to get in. Some are turned away. When people believe in an 
outfit like that, you cannot miss. Captain Van Hazel is a member 
and so is Sergeant Benoit. I have no doubt about my battalion 
going over in great shape. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure with you as commanding officer it would 
g0 over in great shape, but why is this Operation Gyroscope such a 
great thing? I think I know, but I would like you to tell me the 
mechanics of this thing that will help you make it a success. Is it 
just simply that this is a buddy operation? 
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Colonel Cronincer. No. They will be members of the 3d Cavalry. 
Mr. Fioop. That is the esprit of the cavalry? : 
Colonel CrRonINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why else is it good other than this mere esprit? 

Colonel Cronincer. Esprit is the result of a good many things, 
and esprit comes not only from being able to take their families with 
them overseas and finding themselves not shuttled back and forth 
every 6 months; the soldier has a home. All these things build up 
an esprit. Esprit is not something you can turn on like you can 
turn on a faucet. It is built up out of pride in a unit, pride in the 
home. He has a home and he is doing a good job and he is ready 
to go. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What do the wives and families think of it? You just 
returned from where? 

Colonel Cronitncer. Alaska. 

Mr. Forp. Was your family there with you? 

Colonel Cronincer. Yes; they were. 

Mr. Forp. Are they anxious to go or do they interpose any 
objections? 

Colonel Cronincer. I will tell you the truth. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

ae FLoop. On the record. Suppose you put some of that on the 
record. 

Mr. Forp. How do the other families in your officer corps feel 
about moving overseas? 

Colonel Cronincer. They are very happy about it. In our par- 
ticular case it will work out so that the families go in the same boat 
with the officers. 

Mr. Forp. Is that so? 

Colonel Cronincer. Yes, sir. That, of course, is a remarkable 
thing in itself. Normally, being assigned to an overseas station, 
there is no guaranty the family can join you within any period of 
time. It is based on the availability of quarters. But I am going 
in a small town with my battalion, and that battalion in toto is coming 
back to the States, so there will be an even swap in quarters. Thats 
the first time that has happened to me and my officers. When you get 
into the higher ranks, sometimes it is done, but this time it is done to 
company officers, and that is important. 

Mr. FLoop. You seem to have a good relationship with your bat- 
talion officers, and outside a girl here and there who will be against 
everything, do you think your officers are telling you the truth? 
You said you Gyroscoped your own wife. What is the situation with 
the rest of the women in this outfit? 

Colonel Cronincer. They are for it. 

Mr. F.ioop. Except a stray now and then? 

Colonel Cronincer. They want to go with their husbands and keep 
their families together. 

Mr. Sixes. Does it not boil down to this: If a man has to go over- 
seas—and nearly all of them do—ordinarily his family has to wait 4 
long time before they can join him. Under Operation Gyroscope 
they can go with him. That gives them a real break. So they like 
this system better than the old one? 
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Colonel CronincGErR. That is right. 

Mr. Ftoop. What are the advantages and disadvantages from you 
up to brigade divisions? How does this affect you as a battalion 
commander up to your superiors? 

Colonel CroninGeEr. I am under the regimental commander and I 
do not anticipate any difficulties whatever. Perhaps I do not under- 
stand your question. 

Mr. FLoop. Will this affect the chain of command up for you in any 
way? 

Colonel CrontncER. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What happens to any misfits in an outfit? After all, 
this is a long-range program and inevitably you are apt to have 
personality difficulties. What happens then? 

General Metoy. We have machinery in existence now which takes 
care of those fellows. 

Mr. Forp. I do not mean cashiering a fellow out of the service, but 
he may not fit in this particular slot with this particular outfit, yet if 
he were transferred to another group he might fit in very well. Is 
there enough flexibility in the program to take care of those problems? 


TRANSFER TO OTHER UNITS PERMITTED 


Mr. Miuuer. Will the gentleman yield? I think it would be desir- 
able if somebody would point out the situation that could confront an 
officer or enlisted man with a family who, for reasons of his own, 
wanted to be in some other outfit. What would be the procedure in 
such an instance? 

Mr. Stxes. You have two questions before you now. 

General Youne. There is no compulsion for them to stay in an 
outfit. Transfers by noncommissioned officers and enlisted men can 
occur When they request them, on the recommendation of the company 
commander or battalion or regimental commander. 

Mr. Mititer. Undoubtedly there are officers or noncoms in Europe 
now who would like to stay there for some reason or another, and were 
it not for this concept they would be allowed to remain because it 
would save travel and everything else. Under this approach if they 
are going to stay with the 1st Division and it is coming home, they 
have to come home with it. How does that affect the happiness of 
that particular individual? 

General Youne. That is going on right now in the Ist Division. 
Those people who request it are being transferred to the 4th or 9th or 
one of the other divisions. General Meloy can give you the specific 
details of exactly how he is handling that particular problem just now. 

Mr. Fioop. A little while ago the general and his colonel told us 
there were 120 such cases as you have just raised a question about being 
handled in Europe now. 

Mr. Stxes. However, the question of transfer has not been dis- 
cussed, and I think General Meloy should tell us about the people who 
sought to transfer. 

General Metoy. The 120 were not in that category. There are 
41 enlisted men and 25 officers who would come under the question 
you ask, and everyone has been taken care of. 
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Mr. Srxes. You mean they have been transferred? 

i General Mztoy. Yes, to other units in Europe and they will stay in 
urope. 

Mr. Forp. Now, can you give me the answer to the question | 
asked about misfits, with no reflection on the unit or on the individual? 

General Metoy. He is the man who does not do this job as well 
as he could do something else. The machinery is in existence to get 
him into another unit. 

Mr. Sixes. At his request or at the request of his superior officer? 

General Mretoy. He can make the request or his commanding 
officer can request it. 

Mr. Srxes. In other words, it is the same procedure you have for 
similar cases now? 

General Murxoy. Yes. 

General Younac. This Operation Gyroscope does not guarantee 
these officers remaining with that unit. I would say the difficulty of 
Colonel Croninger will be that he will not be able to remain with his 
battalion as long as he would like to. It is these noncommissioned 
officers who can stay as long as they wish. 

Mr. Srxges. May I say to the committee I think we should try to 
complete this part of the hearing by 12 o’clock. Mr. Flood, suppose 
you proceed, bring in discussion by the enlisted men as soon as you 
can. 

Mr. Fioop. I will do that. With respect to the matter of misfits, 
I get the impression that the outfit itself is just as happy not to have 
the fellows who do not want to belong to a red hot outfit remain. If 
a fellow does not want to stay, they do not want him? Is that true? 

Colonel Cronincer. Yes, sir. If somebody does not want to stay 


he can put in an application for transfer and be moved without any 


trouble. 
Mr. Fioop. And without any black mark against him in any way? 
Colonel Cronincer. That is right. 
Mr. Mituer. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Fioop. All right, Captain, we will hear from you now. 


ArtitupE Towarp “Gyroscopr” av THE Company LEVEL 


Captain, you have heard the colonel and the generals and you have 
had the opportunity of sitting through all this business here this 
morning, and I am sure it was interesting to you. You are a line 
officer, I guess? 

Captain Van HazeEu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What about it? What is this all about? 

Captain Van Hazeu. I would like to give you my rundown on 
Operation Gyroscope, why I am for it. I have been in many units 
since the war and during World War II, and so on, but you did not 
keep any men. You built a man up and had a man you could trust 
and depend on and you did not keep him. If you do not have good 
noncoms that you have trained and know just what they can do, you 
are lost, because no one man can run a unit without help. 

I have three real good platoon sergeants and I know they will be 
with the unit as long as I am with it, and I will be with it a long time 
because I am only a captain. I will know at least the first three grades 
of noncoms will be with me, and I will have many specialists with 
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me, like mechanics, mess sergeants, and so forth. And I think Opera- 
tion Gyroscope will save the Government a lot of money through 
sipplies alone. 

Mr. FLoop. You are a real smart officer. You want to talk dollars? 

Captain VAN Haze. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. That is good. I want you to. 

Captain VAN Haze. I know nothing about dollars. 

Mr. Ftoop. How will you save money? 

Captain VAN Hazex. A supply sergeant knows exactly what he 
has in his unit. He knows the men in his unit. He knows what each 
man has. If I change supply sergeants every 3 or 6 months, I lose 
that accountability. 

I have a motor sergeant who knows every one of my vehicles, what 
is wrong with them, what they need, what repairs should be made. 
[have my drivers who will stay with the vehicles. He can take pride 
in that vehicle and maintain it, and after he gets it in A-1 shape he 
can keep it that way. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you do if you get’ stuck with a bum mess 
sergeant? 

Captain Van Haze. I get rid of him. 

Mr. Ftoop. Go ahead. 

Captain Van Hazeu. From a family standpoint, I have moved a 
lot in the last 4 or 5 years and my daughter has been in about 10 
different schools, which is not good for her from an educational stand- 
pint. This way she will be able to stay 3 years at 1 school with the 
same teachers and the same classmates. 

Mr. Futoop. One of the things we have been beating everybody 
over the head about, from the Secretary of Defense down, for 2 months 
is this excessive moving about of officer personnel about your grade. 
Some have been moved as much as 15 times in a short period. The 
women are squawking about it and forcing their husbands to resign. 
This Operation Gyroscope makes you feel safe? 

Captain Van Hazen. Yes. I have spent about 44 months overseas 
and have never had my family with me. There was no room for my 
wile to come over. I went to Korea and of course she could not come 
there, but in Europe there was no housing. Now my wife knows she 
coming with me and it is her first time overseas and she is the type 
vho likes to have somebody around. 

Mr. FLoop. What about the first sergeants? In your opinion what 
do those fellows think about it? 

Captain VAN Haze. All three platoon sergeants I have had just 
recently returned from overseas, Korea and Europe, and they have all 
volunteered. All three platoon sergeants have married German 
urls and my first sergeant has about 19 years of service and has been 
i most all the theaters, and he says this is the first time the Army 
has been straightened out since 1940. 
we FLoop. That is what we want to hear, what you fellows talk 
adout, 

Captain Van Hazer. He says now he can make out a duty roster 
ind know the next morning he will not have to cross out 30 names. 

Mr. FLoop. Congressman Sikes is a great man for worrying about 
vhat is the matter with things. What is the complaint on this thing? 
What are the bugs? 

Captain Van Hazew. I have seen no bugs at all. We have a few 
nght now, paperwork and so on, getting it rolling. 
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Mr. Fioop. Can you think of anything that will wreck this o, 
make it tough at a company level? 

Captain Van Hazeu. A war is the only thing. Every man js q 
volunteer for the unit. Nobody has been forced to come into the wnit. 
They have all volunteered for the company. I have an ex-maste; 
sergeant who resigned because he did not like the way the service 
was treating him at the time. He reenlisted for my company and 
now he is back in the company. 

Mr. Miuuer. Will you yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 


EFFECT OF PLAN ON THE CAREERS OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Mitier. Maybe General Young would be the one to answer 
this. As I understand, it is conceded it is not possible for this program 
to work for commissioned personnel to the extent it will for the 
noncommissioned officers and enlisted men; but what is believed to 
be the effect of it with respect to company-grade officers? They are 
a pretty important part of any outfit, and I wonder how long you 
think junior officers may be held in this scheme of things? 

General Youne. We will be able to hold them in these units a 
longer period of time than we are now. Just how much longer, it is 
difficult to say because the needs of the service worldwide, the school- 
ing and other things and the opportunity for other captains to com- 
mand a company must be taken into account. This is a fine opportu- 
nity for this captain. Others must get a shot at it, too. 

Mr. Miuuer. Will there be a concerted effort, for instance as a 
lieutenant comes to the happy day when he will become a captain, 
will an effort be made to give him a company somewhere in the 
division? 

General Youna. Mr. Miller, that is most certainly a logical develop- 
ment of this thing for the future. I can think of many similar circum- 
stances. For instance, if this had been going on for the last 30 years, 
it is conceivable I could have been a member of the 2d Division or 
some other division, and even after I became a general officer I would 
remain as an honorary member of that division. You are familiar 
with the way the British work that? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

General Youna. We will make every effort to bring an officer back 
to his outfit, but that is something for the future. I am glad it is going 
on the record, because I may not be in this job but it seems to me It 
would be a big advantage to bring them back. 

Mr. Miter. It seems to me it would be a good thing if a real effort 
were made by The Adjutant General or G—1 to try as much as possible 
to bring that about. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. The outfits I have served in in wartime tended to 
hold on to individuals and promotions were largely to fill vacancies 
within the regiment or divisions. The result was that after a year, 
even, while there were many changes in personnel, there were always 
people in each unit that knew each other. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. And I think that has real value, not only from the 
standpoint of morale but efficiency in the field. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any other questions? 
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ArmituDE OF NoNCOMMISSIONED Orricers Towarp ‘Gyroscopr”’ 


Mr. Ftoop. Let us have a sergeant. 

How long have you been around this business? 

Sergeant Benorr. Four years. 

Mr. FLoop. Where are you from? 

Sergeant Benorr. New Hampshire. 

Mr. Ftoop. What is your job in this man’s Army? 

Sergeant Benorr. First sergeant of the Headquarters Company, 
ist Battalion, 3d Cavalry. 

Mr. FLoop. You have heard all these officers and everybody else 
talking today. You know what we are here for. We are down to the 
\CO’s, the platoon leaders, and you fellows. What so you have to 
say? What do the boys talk about when you are at an NCO club or at 
home with your wives? What do you fellows downstairs think about 
this thing? We have to pay for this thing. It is taxpayers’ money. 
The generals say everything is wonderful. There are an awful lot of 
you fellows at the NCO level that we think a lot of. You will make it 
or break it. Are you going to buy it? 

Sergeant Benorr. I buy it. I want to support General Meloy on 
the reenlistment program. I took a 2-year break in service and de- 
cided to return to the Army when all this was in the wind. When I 
tok my break in the service I preserved my Reserve status and I 
waited until this Operation Gyroscope came up before I returned to 
the Army. The reenlistment bonus was already in effect. It enticed 
me but it was not the deciding factor. When Gyroscope came along, 
limmediately reenlisted for 6 years and am in this unit for that long 
and maybe longer. It was not the reenlistment bonus that was the 
deciding factor in my returning to the Army. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you married before you reenlisted? 

Sergeant Benorr. Yes. I was married about 15 months ago. 

Mr. Ftoop. What does the boss have to say? 

Sergeant Brenorr. She is pleased. She has always wanted to par- 
ticipate in world travel. She was quite nervous when I returned to 
the service because I was up for overseas service and she did not 
know whether she could come with me. 

Mr. Ftoop. Do you have a child? 

Sergeant Benorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. How old? 

Sergeant Benoit. Four months. 

Mr. Ftoop. And it is all right with your wife to go overseas? 

Sergeant Benorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. She has never been overseas yet? 

Sergeant Benoit. No, sir; and she is very anxious to go. 

Mr. Froop. What do the other fellows that stayed in, that did not 
take any break in the service, think about it? 

Sergeant Benoit. This is a fine thing for them also. Many of the 
NCO’s I associate with and work with in my unit have been in the 
Army some considerable number of years, even more than I have, and 
they have always enjoyed their overseas tours more than their state- 
side tours. 

I can bring up a specific example. For instance, mechanics and 
accountants have to be trained. I have sent about 11 men to the 
school at Fort Knox to become accountants, and I have only 3 of 
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those left. Now that we have Gyroscope, I have men coming in for 
the full term of 33 months that they will remain overseas, and I haye 
men in school now being trained as mechanics who will be out prior to 
shipment, and I will have those mechanics for the 33 months. It costs 
the Army a lot of money to train a man in a specialist capacity, and jt 
is too bad to see them getting out of the service. I have 6 draftees 
or selective service men, who have reenlisted in the past 6 months, 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of an outfit is your division? 

Sergeant Benorr. This is an armored cavalry regiment. I control 
the subordinate units that make the company function, communica. 
tions and so on. Most of my men are specialists. I have the radio 
mechanic that repairs the radios, and so on. He was a draftee and 
would be separated in 5 months, but now he is Gyroscoped. He would 
not reenlist due to the reenlistment bonus because his grade was low] 
enough he would not get much money, but due to Operation Gyr- 
scope, going with the people he has worked with, he went down last 
week and reenlisted. I call that buying a program. 

Mr. Fuioop. I think it is. You did not twist an arm? 

Sergeant Benorr. No, sir. It is strictly on a volunteer basis, 
They wander in and ask me the benefits and so on and then many of 
them come back later and reenlist. : 

Mr. Fioop. The talk is good all around? 

Sergeant Benoit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you been at any dances or parties with your 
friends and the wives of the other men? Are the women sold on going 
over together? 

Sergeant Brnorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. They are forming bridge clubs? 

Sergeant Benoit. Yes, sir. Right now they are banding together. 
. wes Fioop. You are not taking your own baby sitter from Fort 

iley? 

Sergeant Benoit. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. They have certainly got you hopped up on this 
thing. 

Sergeant Benoit. Yes, sir. I was on a recruiting trip for Gyro- 
scope with Captain Van Hazel. We have induced many people to 
enlist. We were in Roanoke and got three sets of twins to enlist. 
They took their basic training at Fort Knox and are in the 3d Cavalry 
and will remain there. We have also brought many prior-service men 
back into the service, which saves money because they do not have to 
receive initial basic training again if they have been out only a certain 
length of time. That man comes to me fully trained. I have a man 
in my unit who was out about 2 years and he reenlisted for that 
particular company. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Sergeant Brenorr. I think it is a good program for combat efficiency, 
too. These men are trained, they are skilled specialists, and, well, 
that is it. There is nothing more to say. 

Mr. FLoop. Let us hear from a sergeant from a rifle squad. 

General Youna. Master Sergeant Slayton is here. He is from 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Mr. Fuioop. I can see the mark of intelligence all over his face. 
Go ahead. 
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1 fora «= Sergeant Stayton. I have been sitting here listening to everybody 
havemm else. They seem to have it all right in a nutshell. Of course I guess 
or tom you want to know my opinion of it? 
ost = Mr. Fioop. Sure. 
nd it Sergeant Stayton. I have been in the Army going on 8 years now. 
tees A I spent a tour in Japan. From there I went to Korea. From Korea 
is, Ml Icame back to the States. 
Well, when I got back to the States I was promised I would be in 
troll the States 9 months. There was an Army regulation or something 
1ica-am put out to that effect. I was promised I would spend 9 months in the 
adio—mm states before I went overseas again, since I had just reenlisted. So, 
and@™ that went on pretty good. I figured I could probably get adjusted to 
ould the States again in about 9 months. 
low A little while later they come out with another regulation that says 
yro-Mag_ we stay 18 months in the States. So I liked that also. 
last After I had spent my 20th month in the States, I had already had 
my orders processed and was on my way to New Jersey for debarka- 
tion overseas. I got overseas and went to Berlin, Germany, spent 
§ months in Berlin, Germany, and came back on an emergency fur- 
lough. I liked the Army. I was trying to make the Army my pro- 
fession at that time, but when I came back I knew they were not 
going to send me back overseas with only 7 months remaining in 
service. They sent me to Fort Benning, Ga., and while down there 
ourfa™ 1 met this girl who is now my wife, and she and I were married. 
bing I reenlisted in the Army to get in the Second Army area. I had 
been in the States approximately 7 months and I reenlisted, like I 
said, and came to the Second Army with 10 months to do in the States 
before I was eligible to go overseas. O. K. So Fort Meade processed 
her.@™ me and then I went to Camp Pickett, Va. We went on maneuvers. 
‘ort By August I was ready to be shipped out overseas. Actually, I believe 
it was November. 
During this time I am getting ready to go overseas I am put on a 
this waiting Fist and maybe my family wilh onens over and maybe not. I 
am a master sergeant. Maybe my wife will join me and maybe she 
yro-@™ will not and I will have to stay 33 months over there. 
e to Then this Operation Gyroscope came out. Of course you read 
list. books and you see things in the paper and everything like that, but 
alry # when it got down to brass tacks when they could tell us it was really 
nel going to go into operation, I bought it 100 percent. 
e to I will say this right now: A lot of the men were getting out of the 
tain Army because you spend 18 months here and then you go overseas 
nan and maybe your family will join you and maybe they will not. Itisa 
hat 50-50 chance. We were promised 18 months in the States at that 
time; 18 months is not long when you sit down at a table and think it 
over. Then away you go again and your family stays here. 
This Operation Bisriacine sold me because it enables me to take 
\cY, @ uy family wherever I go. I am not going to say I can hold them to 
yell, MM brass tacks and that my family will go with me wherever I go because 
they saidso. Weareinthe Army. I understand that. But I do not 
know of anything that has come out in the Army since I have been in 
rom iM it that is as good as Operation Gyroscope. 
Mr. Stxes. How long have you been in the Army? 
Ace. Sergeant Stayton. Going on 8 years. 
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Mr. Stxes. Did you learn about Operation Gyroscope yourself 
through the things you read, or did you learn it through a recruiting 
service? 

Sergeant Stayton. I saw a poster like this one [indicating]. And 
of course there were rumors about it but there was nothing definite. 

Mr. Sixes. What did you do to learn more about Operation 
Gyroscope? Did you follow it through yourself? 

‘Sergeant Stayron. Yes, sir. I wanted to find out. At that time 
nobody had all the answers, but as General Meloy brought out, they 
had these T. I. and E. hours and brought it out so that we ‘could 
understand it, in our language. 

Mr. FLtoop. You made a good speech. 

Sergeant Benorr. I sonia like to add that’ it seems we benefit in 
two ways. Rather than 18 months in the United States we get 31 
months in the United States. So we gain 13 months there. 

General Youna. There is one more sergeant here, Sergeant Shu- 
mate from Kentucky. 

Mr. Fioop. Where are you from? 

Sergeant SHumate. Harlan. 

Mr. FLoop. How long have you been in the Army? 

Sergeant SHUMATE. Six years. 

Mr. Fioop. Married? 

Sergeant SHuMATE. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Any kids? 

Sergeant SHumats. Two. 

Mr. Fioop. You have heard the other boys, what they have said. 
The fellow who just got off the stand had a very interesting personal 
problem, and the fellow on your left had an administrative angle. 
What do you think? What is the dope? 

Sergeant SHumate. Well, it has been summed up here, sir. | 
was getting tired of bein kicked around from pillar to post. 

Mr. Sikes. Were you having to move quite frequently? 

Sergeant SHumate. Yes, sir. It seems now I have a unit I can 
stick with throughout my career in the Army. 

Mr. FLoop. What is your job? 

Sergeant SHumaATE. I am a platoon sergeant. 

Mr. FLoop. You have your particular angle on this thing. We 
have had a lot of problems, a lot of trouble, and we have been trying 
to hold down these excessive movements, ’ especially of NCO’s and 
enlisted personnel. We do not like it and you do not either. This 
seems to be one out. 

Sergeant Saumate. During Gyroscope it is. I can stay with my 
unit, the way it was put to me. I plan on staying 20 or 30 years and 
retiring, and I can do it with the Third Cavalry, which I am very proud 
to be with. I can go to Europe and spend 33 months, come back to 
ae Bintan and spend 31 months, and by that time my "kids can go to 
school. 

Mr. FLoop. When you say you are thinking of retiring, you plan 
on staying 30 years before you retire? 

Sergeant SHumate, I plan on not getting out until I retire. 

Mr. Fioop. And whoever thought up this Gyroscope idea is 
responsible for keeping a trained, experienced technician like you in 
the Army? 

Sergeant SHumate. Yes, sir, and I see nothing wrong with Gyr0- 
scope. 
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Mr. FLtoop. Was your wife ever overseas with you? 

Sergeant SHuMATE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. Have you talked to her about it? 

Sergeant SaumaTs#. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. What does she think about it? 

Sergeant SaumarTe. She is sold on it. 

Mr. FLoop. It is not going to be any problem with the children? 

Sergeant Saumats. No, sir. They were born overseas. 

Mr. FLtoop. She knows about housing and all that? 

Sergeant SHumaTE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. What about the fellows in the platoons? When you 
are sitting around and talking about this Operation Gyroscope, what 
do the fellows say? Are they talking about it? 

Sergeant SHumats. Yes, sir. They are really sold on it. They 
think it is a great idea. Most of them are staying in whereas they 
would have gotten out if it had not been for Operation Gyroscope. 

Mr. FLoop. I can see what is in it for you and for the other fellows 
who have talked, but what difference does it make to the guy sitting 
on the end of the truck? 

Sergeant SaumaTr. He knows I am his platoon sergeant, and he 
knows what he can expect of me and I know what I can expect of him 
in combat efficiency. 

Mr. FLoop. That is important. 

Sergeant SHumaTE. Therefore we are like a team, more or less like 
a football team. We have been together 17 months in the States, 
plus when we get to Europe, and if he has a problem I can take care of 
it for him and he knows I will do it because I will back him up 100 
percent. He will be with me 17 months. We will live there. 

Mr. Ftoop. Do you think this thing will work? 

Sergeant SHumate. Yes, sir, I believe it will. 


EXTENSION OF PLAN TO ENTIRE ARMY 


Mr. Stkes. General Young, how rapidly do you expect to bring this 
program into operation for the entire Army, or do you plan such? 

General Youna. It will take about 2% years before all of the 
divisions have been gotten into this Gyroscope. 

Mr. Stkes. But you plan to extend it to other divisions as fast as 
you can? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. We also will include these separate 
regiments of which the 3d Cavalry is one; separate battalions, engineer 
battalions, and the list of units to which we could extend it is innumer- 
able. The whole trick is to be sure to have a like unit at home for 
each one overseas in order that we might effect this unit rotation. 

General Metoy. In the Ist Division in Europe about 9,500 men 
have rotated through the division as individuals. You are constantly 
faced with this stream. 

Mr. Forp. That is over 50 percent of your outfit. 

General Mexoy. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Gentlemen, I would like to say this has been one of 
the most informative sessions we have had this year. We are very 
glad to have all of you here. It is refreshing to be able to have people 
in all ranks of the service talk to us and to tell us their story as in- 
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telligently as you have. You have made me proud of the Army an( 
the job you are doing. ¢ 

I want to say that the Members of Congress are always intereste( 
in you and pre welfare. Those of us responsible as members of this 
committee for funds for the Army are particularly glad to know hoy 
new activities affect you. We are very glad to have had all of you 
here with us today. Thank you. . 

The committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 


Taurspay, Marca 3, 1955, 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. WILLISTON B. PALMER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FoR 
LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT COLGLAZIER, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIE? 
OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

BRIG. GEN. C. H. HUTCHISON, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING 
BRANCH, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

COL. K. R. BARNEY, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. A. T. McNAMARA, CHIEF, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
DIVISION OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. CARL O. SULLINGER, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION Div. 
SION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


Amounts available for obligation 


















1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat 
Appropriation or estimate. .-....-..-------------------- $4, 343, 000, 000 | $2, 795, 722,986 | $3, 033, 881,00 
Transferred to— 
“Relief and rehabilitation in Korea, Executive,” 
pursuant to 67 Stat. 418.......--....---.--------- —172, 000, 000 
“Expenses, general supply fund, General Services 
Administration,’”’ pursuant to 63 Stat. 378___------ PU TI inserts tials iainereaval li rinse 
“Military personnel, Air Force,’’ pursuant to 63 
EE tah RE eee TER Sree 8 PE ee! ee ere oe —396, 600 |__..- 
‘“‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force,’’ pursuant 
GU NERS OU hse see eet al oon ccn yes chvemape eewtenied —512,000 |...--- 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate ---...-...---- 4, 170, 989,750 | 2, 794, 814, 386 3, 033, 881, 00 
Reimbursements from other accounts. --...--..---. ---- 272, 172, 983 172, 905, 250 87, 707,00 
Total available for obligation ___....-..-.--.--.-- 4, 443, 162,733 | 2, 967, 719, 636 3, 121, 588,000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings-_---.-....-.--.-.-- —1, 195, 434,514 | —104, 000,000 |_--- 
Obligations incurred. --.-..........-..-------------- 3, 247, 728,219 | 2, 863, 719, 636 3, 121, 588, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Military personnel, Army”: 
IN. dicts cb ecks .~- ca geciniyedagneddddnoed $21, 558, 185 9000 G0 b.........---------- 
II ssi cena Lit etna dhiasti anal ioies oteaine ANE L ciecwansdeecbatiedse<-- 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of 
SII © «ou: stninstvi-n-nieiipninia Rieti ttle Daina aie id a ERE ee U9 ee 
“Goods and services provided by the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the Berlin Magistrat”’ - - -- 318, 591, 809 O00, 718: 900 b.....-...------- 
Co-nparative transfer to— 
“Procurement and production, Army’’..........--- oA COR: BEA had iii k be nadck finencocccene--- 
“Research and development, Army”... -......-.---- —15, 035, 494 —17, 225, 000 |.......-------- 
**Military personnel, Air Force’’_____...........---- SON O82 bE ST II cd ano nn cnseer 
**Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’___...-..- —3, 831, 011 —3, 150, 200 |.....----------- 
ee ree, Titi) See eee ee 
Total obligations.......................---------+- 3, 521, 683,117 | 3,153, 963, 546 | $3, 121, 588, 000 


ee 
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° Obligations by activities 
y and 




















rested Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
ae Direct Obligations | | 
y how | | 
f vy |, Command and management. -.........---.-.- ieiro | $178, 214, 558 $173, 021,000 | $166, 036, 000 
YOUR > Evaluation syttem.......:......-..------...--.-..-- 61,396,518 | 63, 630, 500 | 76, 829, 000 
9, Training. .cdasebeied dee sa 408 S0n0k lascaceveenewnves 165, 145, 378 | 169, 864. 000 175, 668, 000 
4, Supnlies and minor equipment... -.............----- 335, 742, 144 297, 261, 000 280, 000, 000 
5 Procurement operations............................- 151, 870, 811 | 137, 667, 000 122, 336, 000 
6, Supply distribution and maintenance. ___-_..__....-- 999. 075, 382 | 943, 659, 000 1, 160, 957, 000 
7. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps- | 34, 292, 183 | 50, 281, 000 46, 107, 000 
g, Joint propeOlaa wicitek = 22555 Soi... ene cenwe 111, 102, 907 | 115, 000, 600 91, 782, 000 
9, Other operational activities... ............-........- 221, 466, 024 | 253, 155, 110 174, 996, 000 
55 1 ANIM WHI ie ce dodo bet Udvcwcascbiuiewewesn 790, 107, 965 ~ 600, 049, 200 533, 436, 000 
vu. 11, Medical upset f 0c eet er icc ue 164,450,377 | 145, 813, 886 128, 151, 000 
12, Industrial mopiN@ation.............................. 22, 859, 405 28, 670, 000 65, 666, 000 
13, Inactive installations, nonindustrial_............-..- 4, 677, 812 7, 332, 000 6, 500, 000 
14. Support for manufacturing facilities. --.............- 9, 105, 699 5, 654, 000 5, 417, 000 
yee | 3, 249, 507,163 | 2, 981, 058, 296 3, 033, 881, 000 
—— ~ a | 
Oiligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
FOR Accounts | 
1. Command and management... _.-..-.......-.-.-.--. 3, 198, 629 | 2, 823, 000 3, 042, 000 
2, Evaluation system. .--._-- ee Go ae anaes 557, 890 | 433, 000 | 980, 000 
HIEF 3. Training.___-- <easnncehen allel 4, 243, 391 3, 554, 000 3, 501, 000 
4. Supplies and minor equipment... aE are las ad 87, 171, 544 43, 994, 700 |_..... : ewan 
5. Procurement operations._-____-- ek anneal 412, 194 | 304, 000 269, 000 
6. Supply distribution and maintenance____- 111, 329, 491 | 68, 752, 000 | 26, 438, 000 
7. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ penanns a 369, 781 358, 000 470, 000 
YING %. Joint projects. _____- nt 2, 457, 035 849, 000 2, 815, 000 
9. Other operational activities___- wahgies 7, 257, 558 6, 660, 000 6, 452, 000 
10. Armywide services_..............-- a 17, 282, 160 14, 157, 250 14, 949, 000 
ll. Medical eare.............. 2 at wes 37, 206, 947 30, 427, 300 28, 183, 000 
12. Industrial mobilization_____- 103, 328 | 152, 000 15x. 000 
‘ION 13. Inactive installations, nonindustrial. ; ee 168, 333 220, 165 246, 000 
4. Support for manufacturing facilities. _- 327, 673 | 229, 835 204, 000 
IVI- Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
5 from other seooumts....................... nie 272, 175, 954 | 172, 905, 250 87, 707, 060 
Total GURNEIB ocd. . .dckbsckiveténcncbspeesounes | 3, 521, 683, 117 | 3, 153, 963, 546 3, 121, 588, 000 


SS 


Obligations by objects 


























mate ee a *§ Se aj 25 aw ea 
= 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent positions---.-...........----.--- 350, 893 | 334, 496 306, 308 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_..............---- 1, 784 1, 513 1, 657 
Full-time equivalent of Korean employment-...---......--- 54, 135 40, 961 2', 030 
sauce Average number of all employees. .-..-..........--.---------- | 384, 170 | 354, 077 319, 841 
1 OM Number of employees at end of year. .-.........-....-.---..- 363, 989 | 323, 300 312, 000 
7, O00 Average salaries and grades: i a C 
pm General schedule grades: 
8, 00 AU oiiren ntl ctibcncnesepeewsscsvaseres $3, 928 $3, 933 $3, 960 
Daas sd oon ccc ng uewesecncevncs GSs-5.1 GS-5.2 GS-5.3 
5 Ungraded positions: Average salary............-----.---- $3, 925 $3, 939 $3, 963 
Personal service obligations: | 
Perma Ears red i hind ccccccnccnsdeetessewsens $1, 206, 534, 269 |$1, 155, 788,317 |$1, 091, 648, 113 
neces Positions other than permanent...----......--.-------.- 26, 406, 124 | 24, 242, 523 15, 630, 024 
oor Regular pay in excess of 52-week base --.-......----.--.- 4, 329, 229 4, 110, 517 4, 209, 279 
Payment above basic rates..........---........--....... 27, 758, 660 27, 787, 079 27, 817, 058 
or Other payments for personal services !__.......-.......- 10, 605, 182 6, 969, 854 836, 641 
se Total personal service obligations --..........-----.---| 1,275, 633, 464 | 1, 218, 898, 290 | 1, 140, 141, 115 
| | ee 
ae Direct Obligations | 
atl Ul Personal rae nn wp nnison spel 1, 243, 807, 033 | 1, 182,008, 450 | 1, 118, 719, 465 
— Travel <n o ese eeenen enna etaategiehbil 46,002,435 | ' 43,556,957 | | 49, 043, 419 
000 © ‘Transpene wee. ots SS Se... .-.-.-...- 451, 104, 235 266, 429,398 | 226, 302, 828 
’ “WER ES eee 40, 592, 513 40, 563, 330 37, 123, 714 
— 05 Rents and utility services_..............------- ep prthataesh 103, 191, 851 100, 374, 271 90, 898, 670 


See fCotnotes at end of table, p. 389. 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—continued 
Direct Ob'igations—Continued 


ge ER a ee ee ee 
Cia SOrtractinl SI TMOS. ... dbs o ose ccc cncconee 

Services performed by other agencies__..--...------- 

Labor contracts with foreign governments ?___-_..--- 
ee Ee eae a ee ee eee 
SNE FEN 21S. cn asatiduetindtsuceupaccnecauee 
De I NPE Foo oth LEo occ nnnncooncnc 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions_._...........------ 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_............-.--.---- 
ee ee eee 
Unvouchered 


Charges for quarters and subsistence 
Portion of foregoing obligations originally quae to 
object class 08 and 09 


Batali Givdet: GSIONS.. 5... £E 5. chink occ nese senccncs 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
Oh, Reread eerviees. ccc... ot oo. need... ee ae 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual] services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Labor contracts with foreign governments ?_____..---- 
ES OS ee A eee eee 
Equiprent --- 
Refunds, awards, idl TURIN a nee 
Taxes and assess nents 


Subtotal 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged 
to 09 


08 
09 
13 
15 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts .--- 


ata ees baiib soc sissies Sesh eon cw ssntcis 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Total number of permanent positions__............--..---- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. -_.........--------------- 
Number of employees at end of year.....-..--.------------ 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
DOR ND isis Siceeroetencces snncce sconces 


01 Personal services: 
POCTIIOE DRIONE 650628. vcs si cs eccccpp scone 
Positions other than permanent - 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base-_----.-.------- 


Total personal services 
Tees Me Se An! th ibe ath cccopnnnenned 
Te ene GP OO... oxi .2080c...-....-----.---- 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and renroduction 
Other contractual services 
Supolies and materials 
SE a ee eee 
hl TERETE TE AE Ae eee 
Taxes and assessments 


04 
05 


07 Other contractual services _.....--.-.----------------- 
08 


10 
15 


Total obligations 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 389. 





1954 actual 


$16, 725, 522 
305, 544, 376 
43, 008, 890 
203, 968, 126 
686, 281, 599 
145, 960, 117 
1, 267, 131 


” 


3, 295, 119, 954 


1, 456, 772 
50, 663, 758 


3, 242, 999, 424 


31, 826, 431 
49, 616 

11, 512, 265 
3, 470, 254 
7, 955. 164 
1, 823, 963 
11, 267, 648 
1, 266, 109 
1, 920, 000 
165, 692, 877 
41, 357, 951 
581 

200, 095 





278, 342, 954 
6, 167, 000 





272, 175, 954 


1955 estimate 


$20, 553, 161 
328, 652, 226 
38, 184, 806 
204, 561, 096 
618, 905, 581 
145, 213, 926 
883, 600 
120, 000 

19, 431, 140 
7, 282, 203 
10, 000 


3, 016, 730, 145 


1, 411, 936 
39, 261, 000 


2, 976, 057, 209 





1, 598, 
” 430, 842 
4, 564, 985 


13, 459, 000 


172, 905, 250 


186, 364, 250 





1956 estimate 


—_— 


$21, 848, 13) 
286, 003, 272 
15, 487, 304 
197, 618, 30] 
863, 296, 39 
165, 927, 406 
656, 000 

120, 000 

106, 630 

7, 474, 736 
14, 00 


3, 080, 640, 268 





1, 384, 268 
48, 225, 000 
3,031; 031, 000 











21, 421, 650 





87, 707, 000 





87, 707, 000 








3, 515, 175, 378 


$5, 808 
GS-9.5 


$72, 183 
1,318 
274 


73, 775 


2, 682 
226 

472, 844 
1, 669 
916 

12 


559, 753 


3, 148, 962, 459 


3, 118, 738, 000 











imate 


48, 
03, 
87, 
18, 
06, 


& 


= 
SRSSSSS2S2E3 


a eG 
a 


! 


= 
3 


> 
3 


ea 
= 


21, 650 
59, 266 
23, 206 
M1, 517 
38, 134 
32, 433 
15, 468 
18, 866 
$4, 000 
$4, 80) 
0, 836 


6, 674 


7, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





—_——_— 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





















































Total number of permanent positions. --............------- 52 8 6 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ..........----- ee eee 
Average number of all employ 2¢s. -.--...-.-.-.-.-.-------- 42 | 5 4 
Number of employees at end of year--.-.......--...--.----- OF Retiadsscencttedeiiis aiehduaiiics a 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
I oi aceite ets iors cinerea nm seinen sagen $4, 378 | $4, 440 | $4, 440 
oe inc lin oddacianiiis niicdactadakusncenen GS-6.1 GS-6.1 | GS-6.1 
0] Personal services: 
EE a ae | $154, 872 $20, 045 $14, 813 
Positions other than permanent____-_---...-.-..---- | RIE hic onda cts 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base--_-_..--._--- 588 80 
Payment above. basic rates.................---.... ; 30, 107 | 1, 020 
Te NE BWI coin cc ccccmcisdocennsncesl 206, 458 | 21, 145 14, 813 
OO ON ak ee es cin uubicde dnwtons fh Mceteapinei —_ 
WS Tet Or ion ne nccnsiewienncccnnnccesue 13, 004 50 ; at 
M 4Commniseiee ier Vices... ... 02 << none neo-nesewes | 238 | 1004...... Ne 
Bee = ee 184, 595 200 ise Selene 
6 Printing and reproduction. ...................---- ikea I ids icendeaen ail ME atte ee isis 
ES EEE 17, 088 13, 205 87 
Services performed by other agencies___----- sinc tpaiaaiee I ii ssh hee dine 7 
Sp OREN AEE SEITE a els ce. on cc ccc cedwewenesasnes 41, 416 200 M 
OD eel enn ahecinneenngaenasicns | is <noncasonen I ie rien 
Te ee ih 08 io = hkecinctiesenceenncsunce 762 | 100 | 100 
TE i ihtiakcagexstiencnttisccenscnnncesn 500, 467 35, 000 | 15, 000 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Total number of permanent positions seeetiecsieakie dies aise 201 | 146 177 
Full time equivalent of all other positions... ............---- 18 | 10 14 
Average number of all employees-_-.-_..-..-.--------------- 209 | 152 | 186 
Number of employees at end of year... --..-....------------ 229 170 203 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary Spe <i < ah bidisiiee $4, 772 | $4, 722 $4,770 
Fe iia ons Eads onto dawaneakaninecans GS-7.1 | GS-7.0 | GS-7.0 
i! Personal services: | 
Perms weitions ss se $900, 825 | $676, 492 | $824, 511 
Positions other than permanent-_---------..------- 51, 353 28, 384 43, 273 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_ agers 3, 631 | 2, 581 3, 078 
Payment above basic rates ___- Bee eae ae 17,450 | 143 15, 138 
Other payments for personal services__--.--....----- | 17 TR hacen 
Total personal services. - - - 973, 276 720, 900 886, 000 
m Travel... wee oho... se . | 56, 903 | 62, 300 81, 600 
6 Transportation of things----_- 10, 849 | 11, 000 16, 000 
& Communication services--__.......------- 15, 812 14, 800 | 14, 400 
5 Rents and utility services_.........--- | 28, 307 6, 600 6, 600 
6 Printing and reproduction -_-_----~------ 10, 804 34, 700 36, 600 
W? Other contractual services. -...-.--.--..---- 22, 682 | 24, 700 | 32, 400 
Services performed by other agencies---_-- 79, 000 | 75, 000 | 100, 000 
& Supplies and materials_............_-- oe 40, 458 45, 300 | 51, 800 
Equipment. -_-- i — eee thie 30, 560 25, 800 30, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ --_- niatades Ee Of... «ntegheniesiiete wanenclaceun 
SB ES ee eee 3, 854 | 3, 000 4, 000 
TC cs Sl | 1, 272, 511 1, 024, 106 1, 260, 000 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY | 
Total num ber of permanent positions. .................-_-.-| 182 | 261 | 58 
Average number of all employees iat hi wine a eel 128 | 227 58 
Number of employees at end of year. .._-.---- ; ee 178 | 256 58 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: 
PU isk hiss Stok. <.~ pe eae $5, 209 $5, 209 $5, 174 
Average grade. ____...-.--- at , ae GS-8.0 GS-8.0 GS-7.6 
‘l Personal services: 
PORT ENON oo is, Sli, diigo non a <n~sseennanel $629, 092 | $1, 098, 020 $300, 320 
Regular pav in excess of 52-week base --------- 2, 333 | 4, 100 | 1,000 
Payment above basic rates... ._----------- 18, 527 | 35, 880 | 5, 380 
Total personal services_.._-.-.----- sty slate cakes | 649, 952 | 1, 138, 000 306, 700 


see foctnotes at end of table, p. 389, 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





—_ 


| 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT.OF THE NAVY—Ccontinued 





















































UD: TI sia cai oc ceteunanedsesesaceaascane $48, 985 $45,000 $45,000 
04 Communication services................---------------- 9, 000 9, 000 9,000 
05 Rents and utility services... ._..-. 15, 000 15, 000 15,000 
06 Printing and reproduction 23, 000 23, 000 23,000 
07 Other contractual services 48, 349 86, 000 40, 900 
EE OA | 551, 690 1, 110,000 216, 400 
Oe Capel Celine wevndpsadsenesensn si 19, 000 29, 000 19,000 
Sr nD NNR Ss ee... cc ncniccedcecdescoun SU see 1 == ca-seaeee eek 
I cocci eet it 1, 382, 126 2, 455, 000 75, 000 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF STATE —- a i ace 
OD i iiinide isa nec etindbnnnnedias cccmscntiees $8, 790 $5, 000 |__...... aae: 
ALLOCATION TO COAST CUARD, TREASURY DEPARTMENT — 
07 Other contractual services. ............-..-. dadewacasaae BOD OOP tices 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION Pa ee 
G7 - Other combrpstunal ervieet..w 5. n cnnnnccccsnnscnsicsccces $149, 343 4 4 
ALLOTMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY pe 
Total number of permanent positions. .....-.-....-..------- OD tices ccabasasdetesc seco cks..: 
Average number of all employees----.-..------..------------- Oe fadckavagudeedeatosaes-~ces...: 
Number of employees at end of year...-.-...--------------- a 
Average salaries and grades: ie ee 
General schedule grades: 
dea nhs cndna dus nnsarssepiheedun eae RO i ciara SIRENS died besa 
Ra teil cae dongiuhdhvasseskancaD COE fi ce codices cuba bod éocccech ene 
Ungraded positions: Average salary..........-.-.--.---- 4 RR ESS) ae 
01 Personal services: 
INN won 10s coven supisencsevevesiss Ges EE Fi diceks cadre tnktbcunnsesse 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. -.....-....-.- 527 i id tee E US sc cpaips ee 
Pete NE TINE o's in cen etnises Santon Wes WEP fosccccuscecueseiec----....... 
MM Oe en 46, 317 |-seesecesndasenfonsene-------- 
Se Ce DE canctocs cocccascosushuscceascccesuinh 1, 050, 815 | " 
isi hah eel penetra ideoncniveeaie 1, 388, 923 DN Tass. ---0s-- 
DRT neN NE aii a sniniccwesctvnsedcce cues | 2, 623, 697 a 
SUMMARY le eo a 
Summary of Personal Services | 
Total number of permanent positions ___........-.....__-. 351, 375 334, 923 | 306, 40 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions____._-_..._-_____- 1, 808 | 1, 524 1, 671 
Full-time equivalent of Korean employment-__-_---_-___-__- 54, 135 40, 961 24, 030 
Average number of all employees-_-___-...------------------- 384, 592 | 354, 472 320, 080 
Number of employees at end of year._.....-.-..--.-.--..-.. 364, 457 323, 737 312, 261 
Average salaries and grades: . 
General schedule grades: 
pens =. occcd ds... wnt cee $3, 928 | $3, 933 5, 960 
ahs Sink badkecoencsnccacscessce GS-5.1 GS-5.2 GS-53 
Ungraded positions: Average salary................__.. $3, 925 | $3, 989 $3, 963 
Personal service obligations: bs ™ 
Pr ee. wacemseean $1, 208, 428, 356 |$1, 157, 651, 986 |$1, 092, 787, 757 
Positions other than permanent..............-_-.---.-_- 26, 479,686 | 24, 272, 701 15, 673, 297 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base____-_____________- 4, 336, 582 4, 117, 542 4, 213, 357 
Payment above basic rates.................-...----__-- 27, 824, 744 27, 824, 122 27, 837, 576 
Other payments for personal services !__-._..-_._-_-.-_- 10, 605, 199 6, 983, 154 836, 641 
Total personal service obligations. ._...............-.- 1, 277, 674, 567 | 1, 220,849, 505 | 1, 141, 348, 6% 
Direct Obligations ~ 
Sn eee os een dieccuneedwdatien 1, 245, 848, 136 | 1, 183, 959,665 | 1,119, 926, 97 ; 
OP FRNROOR See Le Te acaba) A eee tars 46, 137, 258 43, 664, 257 49, 170, 01 
<a aaa ae 451,128,090 | 266, 440, 548 226, 318, 838 
04. Commuminetion servines. ..................-............ 40, 617, 568 40, 587, 780 37, 147, 114 
05 Rents and utility services................-.---.--.------ 103, 422,435 | 100,398, 271 90, 920, 270 
06 Printing and reproduction___.___._-- din pbtetatataccmeadee 16, 760, 441 20,611,061 | 21, 907, : 
07 Other contractual services. ..........------------------- 306, 312,051 | 330,146,438 | 286, 976, 65" 
Services performed by other agencies__..___._-.--.-- 43, 088, 111 38, 259, 806 15, 587, 304 
Labor contracts with foreign governments ?________- 203, 968,126 | 204,561,096 | 197, 618, 301 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 389. 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 



































1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
SUMMARY—Continued 
Direct Obligations— Continued 
@ Supplice STEIN is 5 acs ee ees ce wii l eed $687, 967,647 | $620,088,243 | $863, 564, 592 
6 Hequipmain 208i 6e8 hen 65 55 dha cedte tgs ce merind spe 147, 415, 186 145, 283, 988 165, 977, 006 
19 Lands ais Gin ob oho hse nen oi on See a 1, 291, 884 883, 600 656, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions._...............-.- 106, 908 120,000 120, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_..................... 315, 488 19, 431, 140 106, 630 
15 ‘Taman an Gipeiel wbos os oc oda dansh ese pcs ec Sets 7, 241, 864 7, 285, 339 7, 478, 836 
TnvOUchetOG s «.< dakB dh nd GilsdN ab basins bo cgpdandascyetuawee 6, 500 10, 000 14, 000 
Subtotalst Awe. es Le a 3, 301, 627, 693 | 3,021, 731,232 | 3,083, 490, 268 
Deduct: | 
Charges for quarters and subsistence... _______- hii in cctaes 1, 456, 772 1, 411, 936 1, 384, 268 
Portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 08 
and 00... xxdeubigh cstha tht bei hodbcuesnews Lodensdeee 50, 663, 758 39, 261, 000 48, 225, 000 
Total diveak ombigetNG 8 bs 5. oc tcce dd ses dccco seats 3, 249, 507, 163 | 2,981, 058, 296 | 3,033, 881, 000 
———————S==—=_—E"=_==_——[—[—[_[_—a_——_====== 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
a Personal GNI iis oii 56 as osccccew aces Maicettenades 31, 826, 431 36, 889, 840 21, 421, 650 
 Travel......ccaeeek sad ees Matas Foccetebe trite 49, 616 362, 750 359, 266 
@ Transportatiee Gb tite 052 55t och ALE 11, 512, 265 6, 874, 233 6, 623, 266 
4 Communication services.................-..--...-.-... 3, 470, 254 3, 296, 900 3, 291, 517 
® Rents and:wemeer Ser views.w join. ned 7, 955, 164 4, 861, 633 4, 838, 134 
06 Printing and reproduction ____..........__- Uae inwaaite 1, 823, 963 1, 728, 666 1, 732, 433 
(7 Other contractual services. ...........-..-.-------.-.--- 11, 267, 648 19, 371, 867 7, 645, 468 
Services performed by other agencies_...____.__.__-- 1, 266, 109 1, 123, 566 1, 508, 866 
Labor contracts with foreign governments ?________- 1, 920, 000 1, 598, 000 1, 584, 000 
0 Sepplict OI iit Bask cg bicccbocnncctdecssce 165, 692, 877 105, 430, 842 34, 184, 890 
CO Werte cae a eo acd cn cates kccoeseeckokes 41, 357, 951 4, 564, 985 4, 400, 836 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__................_-_- BO i in eg teks tice o abies 
15 Tames SU Gian eed b dk cee cass bricentencacns 200, 095 260, 968 116, 674 
Subtotal cee Se hae eee ag 278, 342, 954 186, 364, 250 87, 707, 000 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged 
to object GOS Gia sot oo isp oa dp initia diwented bituaddene 6, 167, 000 BE COB, BOO 4. conc sectcoset 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
CONSE Tk ohare bin Sac cupccaeendocsscees 272, 175, 954 172, 905, 250 87, 707, 000 
a} _______ __ ____ } 
Total CUCM sab bo ne) 2 dicho cntes abet déewedeiee 3, 521, 683,117 | 3, 153, 963, 546 | 3, 121, 588, 000 
' Average number of persons—1954, 49,825; 1955, 20,550. 
Average number of persons—1954, 215,976; 1955, 202,093; 1956, 183,080. 
Analysis of expenditures 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
forenoon eecminwnnr=ont 
Obligated balance brought forward_-_.....--.---.----------- \$2, 014,111,086 | $924,925,458 | $679, 739, 844 
Obligations incurred during the year.................-.----- 3, 247, 728, 219 | 2,863, 719, 636 | 3, 121, 588, 000 
: 5, 261, 839, 305 | 3, 788, 645,094 | 3, 801, 327, 844 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years__........_----.-__- —150, 919, 731 | —100,000,000 | —20, 000, 000 
OIRO oh cnt cadinne —272, 172, 983 | —172, 905,250 | —87, 707,000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account._______|_-____.___-___- | —30,000,000 | —10, 000, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward_...............-.--------- | —924, 925,458 | —679, 739,844 | —696, 470, 844 
TORE Ge ic tee ues 3, 913, 821, 133 | 2, 806,000, 000 | 2, 987, 150, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: i | a 
Out of current authorizations. ..................--------| 2,331, 591, 138 | 2, 136,000,000 | 2, 462, 150, 000 
Out of prior autiewientions.............................. 1, 582, 229, 995 670, 000, 000 525, 000, 000 








Mr. Stxes. Are you ready to proceed, General Palmer? 
General Panmer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Stxes. Let me say that the committee is glad to have you back 


with us. 





You have been a fine source of information for this com- 


mittee for a long time and the committee has a high appreciation for 
you and for your very distinguished record of service. 
Will you proceed, please? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Patmer. Thank you, sir. 


SCOPE OF THE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION APPROPRIATION 


The Maintenance and Operations appropriation contains most of 
the funds for the current operating costs of the Army, other thay 
such costs as pay and allowances, and food and clothing, which are 
furnished directly to the troops and are included in the Military 
Personnel appropriation. It is next to the largest and the most 
diversified appropriation in both the current budget and the estimate 
for fiscal year 1956. 

A total of 3 billion and 65 million dollars is requested in this appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1956. This sum is about $84 million more thay 
the estimate for fiscal year 1955 and $184 million less than the obliga- 
tions in fiscal year 1954. 


THE LOGISTICS PROGRAMS 


As Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, I am responsible for the 
seven logistics programs in this appropriation. These programs 
account for more than 80 percent of the total funds requested in this 
appropriation. My remarks apply only to the seven logistics pro- 
grams, namely: Supplies and Minor Equipment (2300); Procurement 
Operations (2400); Supply Distribution and Maintenance (2500); 
Armywide Services, Logistics (3100); Medical Care (3300); Industrial 
Mobilization (3400); and Installation Support Services, Logistics 
(3900). Funds for the evaluation system, for training, for the sup- 
port of the Army’s administrative base, and for certain activities 
carried on jointly with the other services will be discussed by their 
respective program directors. 

I am submitting an estimate of approximately $2.5 billion for these 
7 programs for fiscal year 1956. This is $110 million more than the 
$2.4 billion we expect to obligate this year and $186 million less than 
the $2.7 billion obligated in fiscal year 1954. The estimate for fiscal 
year 1956 appears high in comparison with earlier years, when we 
had a larger Army, principally because we have been drawing down 
stock levels since the end of the Korean war and will go on a current 
consumption basis next year. If we add to the figures for fiscal years 
1954 and 1955 the estimated value of stock drawdowns and with 
drawal credits from Army stock funds, the comparable figures are: 


Fiseal year: Billions 
ee > (eee ee ee AE Ee 2 De iweueweweuwonwesen welt Come se $3. 6 
ES re Oe a dk ewes arbi n ob warm oe SL a a Es 3. 0 
I i ala il a ee a en eee cennabint enatetianmdene 2.5 


The figure for fiscal year 1956 represents a reduction of 20 percent 
below the fiscal year 1955 level and of over 30 percent below fiscal 
year 1954. The budget program directors will explain the comparative 
figures more fully when you come to the details of the estimate. 
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PROGRESS IN SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


When I was here last year, I discussed with you the steps we were 
taking to improve management of the Army’s large and complex 
logistics system. I would like to report at this time on the progress 

N made and some new developments that have occurred in the inter- 

' yening period. 

st of Secretary Stevens has described to you the main features of the 
‘me reorganization of the Army which occurred last year. One of the 
a principal changes was that the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
“SY @ Logistics replaced the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. 

anon As Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, I have full authority over 
Mate@ the missions, funds, organization, personnel, training, business 
management, and procedures of the seven technical services—subject, 
of course, to general direction by the Secretary of the Army and the 
Chief of Staff. This authority permits welding the technical services 
into a single integrated system without sacrificing their specialized 
experience and skill. My office is still in the process of taking over 
its new functions but we are already far advanced in creating uniform 
supply and accounting procedures which will soon give us a homo- 
geneous supply system instead of seven dissimilar systems. 







Dpro- 
than 
liga- 








the 
rams 
“this INACTIVATION OF ARMY INSTALLATIONS 
= . . : . . 
ae A large portion of|the total funds in this appropriation goes for the 
00): operation and maintenance of the many installations needed by the 
rial Army to house and provide for the welfare of troops, to store and 
aties maintain supplies and equipment, and to carry on essential research and 
ce, manufacturing activities. Changes in the strength of the Army and in 
‘tin procurement of materiel reserves require corresponding changes in our 
heir a BS of installations. As you know, the strength of the Army has 
been sharply reduced and materiel-production schedules have been 
hese a Successively cut back since the fighting stopped in Korea. This is 
“the reflected in the table below, which shows the number and kinds of 
“ continental United States installations closed or disposed of over the 
‘scal Me P2st 2 years. 
1 We Army installations closed or disposed of in Continental U. S. 
ot — 
Tent Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
ears 1954 1955 
vith: = 
s Poles, CM euee BOOINNG 0 UL oe 2s. dnd 5. eRe 7 2 
are. Hospitals Pee add ISN end 34 alo ec lke Gn nee van a ae 1 2 
we ce hin Sea aces enidaas bbigbuaessnaeagicins re 1 16 
illions UNI I Rh oe ho wrcwnchawmadeshacediscnted Boca 1 1 
$3. 6 TOTEM SiON is ae citing = 5 Sa0 raw copandecassiant ates hcences 10 7 
ef TOUS saunsdneeaiiddiandknad bisa nagadindceakdkdeaddgaeeaseckdandecack F 20 28 
cent 


iscal 
tive 
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The closings and disposals include the following installations: 


POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 


Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, 


a. 
Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
Camp Roberts, Calif. 

Camp Breckinridge, Ky. 
Camp Atterbury, Ind. 

Camp Polk, La. 

Camp Pickett, Va. 


FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Camp Stoneman, Calif. 
Camp Kilmer, N. J. 


HOSPITALS 


Percy Jones Army Hospital, Michigan 


Army and Navy Hospital, Arkansas 
Murphy Army Hospital, Massachusetts 


DEPOTS 


Westfield AG Depot, Mass. 


Charlotte Quartermaster Depot, N. © 
Baltimore Signal Depot, Md. 

Mira Loma Quartermaster Depot, Calif. 
Frankford Arsenal, Pa. 

Watertown Arsenal, Mass. 

Springfield Armory, Mass. 

Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y. 

Augusta Arsenal, Ga. 

Alameda Medical Depot, Calif. 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Ill. 
Ogden Arsenal, Utah 

Marietta Transportation Corps Depot, 


Pa. 
Baton Rouge Engineer Depot, Le. 
Casad Engineer Depot, Ind. 
Pasco Engineer Depot, Wash. 
San Antonio General Depot, Tex. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Climatic Research Laboratory, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Fort Terry, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTALLATIONS 


St. Louis Steel Foundry Co. (formerly 
Scullin Steel Foundry), St. Louis, Mo. 

East Chicago Steel Foundry (formerly 
American Steel Foundry), East Chi- 
cago, Ind. 

er Steel Foundry, Birdsboro, 
a. 

ae Falls Plant, Niagara Falls, 

Tank Modification Plant, Newark, Del., 
(since reactivated) 

Melvindale Forge Plant, 
Mich. 

— Ordnance Plant, New Orleans, 
a. 

Ridgewood Ordnance Plant, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Melvindale, 


Pacific Steel Foundry (formerly Colum- 


bia Steel Foundry), Pittsburg, Calif. 


Niskayuna Modification Plant, Schenec- 


tady, N. Y. 


Malta Test Station, N. Y. 

Muscle Shoals Chlorine Plant, Alabama 
National Tube Co., Pennsylvania 
Kings Mills Ordnance Plant, Ohio 
Continental Foundry & Machine Co., 

Pennsylvania 
Dickson Gun Plant, Texas 
Burlington Ordnance Plant, New Jersey 


(Nore.—See p. 852 for additional information pertaining to these 


installations not yet closed.) 
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Last year your committee directed in its report that, of any savings 
that might be generated in the maintenance and operations appropria- 
tion, $20 million should be “earmarked for, and used exclusively for, 
the deferred maintenance program.’ We have allocated the funds to 
the continental armies and expect that the entire $20 million will be 
obligated on high priority deferred maintenance projects before the 
end of this Socal yedlk We have transferred an additional $20 million 
from other budget programs to finance improvements in mobilization- 
type barracks, mess halls and bachelor officers’ quarters. Funds re- 
quested for fiscal year 1956 provide only for continuation of the current 
level of recurring maintenance. Unless transfers from other activities 
become possible again in fiscal year 1956, we will not be able to con- 
tinue either of these desirable programs. 


REDUCTION OF DEPOT STOCKS 


I reported last year that we had underway a program to identify, 
declare, and dispose of an estimated $2.1 billion worth of excess prop- 
aty between July 1, 1953, and July 1, 1955. We have raised our 
sights since then and have extended the program into fiscal year 1956. 
Progress in our attack on this problem is shown in the following table: 


Declarations and disposals—Excess and surplus property 


{In millions, acquisition cost] 


Disposals ! 


Declara- ahah 
tions oo Sales out- 


within = S Other 2 Total 
Army y 
Fiscal year 1954 (actual) __........-.-.--- idl boahasbiesiao $1, 110 $278 $757 $106 $1, 141 
Fiscal year 1955 (estimate): 
Target fon Meee weee seee-. 22. 25-2225. ae Ri fd can ncnskiockexnceubdoeatomn 1, 800 
First 6 en ek (1, 034) (135) | (664) (71) (870) 
Fiscal year 1956 (planned)... ----- angina Chbckaacbaahien 2, 000 Ss esieeeel oaar tenses seis 1, 900 
| | | 





‘Means of disposal cannot be forecast. - 
‘Includes transfers to other Government apace, donations to educational and health institutions and 
other public bodies, abandoned and destroyed property. 


Since much of these excesses derive from obsolescence and have very 
limited usefulness for other than military purposes, sales proceeds 
represent only a small fraction of acquisition costs. 

We have also been able to reduce both the number and volume of 
items in our depot system by authorizing local procurement of com- 
mercial-type items and by expanding the use of contracts for direct 
shipment of supplies from vendors to users, thus bypassing the depot 
system. Progress in this area in comparison with total depot issues 
is shown in the table below: 
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Direct shipments to users per quarter 
eS 








D )- 
Total issues nash Oey Ratio 
Millions of 
Quarter ending: dollars Percent 
i NB aa ceaicaa 2, 210 95 ' 
eres Fc esi Deo tei es 1, 695 105 
June 30, 1954_---- dais dn § 4% Spann es syeeedys boopecsgester-ort 1, 840 255 4 
aE hec iawn co dinneaicamdel sroeapeenencaesees 1, 086 250 B 
June 30, 1955 (estimate)... 2.222222 ee ee | 1,000 250 % 





We believe we have about reached the saturation point for this 
kind of contract and will probably level off at about a 25-percent ratio, 


THE DEPOT-CLOSING PROGRAM 


The actions taken by the Army to reduce depot stocks, which | 
have just outlined, the drawdown of inventories following the end 
of combat in Korea and reduced procurement objectives have all com- 
bined to reduce sharply the Army’s need for storage space. Accori- 
ingly, we have developed and are carrying out a plan to consolidate 
our stocks in fewer depots, releasing unneeded space from the Army 
depot system for other Army uses or for use by other agencies. 


Depot closing plan 


Number of | Space released during year 





depots in (thousand square feet) 
operation a 
(end of 

fiscal year) Covered Open 
I ME Shi a a canis SRS MeCN nee maaetmed OE isssd nik cde eee tae | tities ater 
TOE DOR ao osc: Abate ccna qebbbbadeceécdbbelbscckonnnenune 54 16, 896 21, 806 
RE FN De iindcnb ca ckciencccnccesaddekeedabetns eeeteanat 52 3, 404 2, 237 

iin cc oink en ntictiidesacctighhss-keaseeotinbieess honcknds 20, 300 24, 130 








As a result of these closings and other economies, costs will be reduced 
by about $100 million from fiscal year 1954 through fiscal year 1956. 
With minor exceptions, the depots we close will be taken over by some 
other Government activity, so the investment in real estate is not being 
thrown away. 

REPAIR PARTS CONTROL 


One of the most difficult problems faced by all -Armed Forces is how 
to keep equipment in first-class working condition after it has been 
issued to the troops. Modern equipment becomes ever more special- 
ized and complicated as it performs more and more astonishing opert- 
tions. Makes and models are multiplied by the inventive genius of 
competitive enterprise. In our ambition to equip the troops with 
the latest equipment, we are constantly in danger of drowning in 4 
sea of repair parts. 

To supply the Army with up-to-date equipment without discarding 
useful old types creates a management problem of the first order with 
which industry has no experience of comparable magnitude. We 
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haven’t the complete solution, but we are attacking the problem on 
many fronts. Our objective is improved supply from much reduced 
but selected, adequate inventory. 

First we are attacking the problem at its source—before new equip- 
ment is introduced into the supply system. While new equipment is 
in the design and development stage, component parts and mainte- 
nance requirements for new items are analyzed, screened, ‘and evalu- 
ated to remove unnecessary complexities and also checked by parts 
and maintenance specialists to insure maximum use of standard or 
stock parts and to provide for ease of maintenance and repair. 

The standardization program is paying off in reduced stockage of 
spare parts. Standard components and accessories are increasingly 
covering broad ranges of equipment. ‘This practice is particularly 
effective in military items that the Army has developed as the Govern- 
ment acquires the manufacturing and patent rights. We are largely 
ich | dependent on industry cooperation for standardization in civilian type 
» end HM .guipment. Progress in this field is slower, but encouraging as it is 
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Com: HM vathering momemtum. 
cord- MI” We are devoting major effort to making our parts system more 
idate HM lective in stockage and more responsive to demand. A new stock 
Army control system has been developed for our field installations which 
wil control our dispersed inventory. A test has shown reduction of 
items stocked of from 50 percent to 63 percent with increased availa- 
bility over the old system. We are cutting order time by installing 
cya Ma (ectronic accounting and transmission of inventory data, and by 
fect) wing business machines consolidating demand and controlling our 
stocks on a worldwide basis. Shipping time is being reduced on high 
- priority cargo by the use of reusable steel containers and expedited 





handling. This has resulted in a reduction of order and shipping time 
0, fe to the Far East from 120 to 75 days for this type of cargo. 
To insure usable inventory we have a broad program covering our 
24,10 Mi entire range of equipment to reexamine every part stocked with 
—— Bi maintenance and parts specialists. Their mission is to eliminate the 
slow-moving parts, duplicating items, parts that can be depended 


uced : : ‘eB 

O85 upon from reclamation of damaged materiel, and to group in kits 
ome Wa Parts that are associated in use. The results of this program covering 
one our tank and truck fleet, now 85 percent complete, shows an average 


reduction of parts of 59 percent. 

These programs I have described are dynamic and producing 
results. In less than 3 years we have reduced our controlled item 
how f_2ventory of repair parts from 900,000 to a little more than 600,000 
heen Mag ’t the present time. We expect to reduce it still further. 


cial- 


yera- PROGRESS IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

is of 

oth The Army has always had an excellent system to account for and 

ina Port upon approximately 1 million separate items in the supply sys- 
tem. Until recently, however, it had no effective way of summarizing 

ding these data for the use of top management. Also, we had no way of 


vith ag XPressing in meaningful summary terms what part of our total stocks 
We belonged to the Air Force, the military assistance programs, or to the 
Amy; or to distinguish mobilization reserves from operating stocks. 
_ During fiscal year 1954, we inaugurated a financial property account- 
ing system for our worldwide warehouse inventory. The quarterly 
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report shows in dollars what we are storing for other agencies and thei 
issue rates, our mobilization reserves, our operating stocks. Now 
we can police our rules, prevent the accumulation of surpluses, reduce 
congestion in warehouses, and have a clearer picture upon which to 
base budget requirements. Like all new reports, the financial property 
accounting report still has many “bugs” in it and needs further refine. 
ment. But what top Army management needed was a reasonably 
sound general picture and we think we are getting that already. — 

The financial property report shows that the Army had a worldwide 
warehouse inventory valued at $20.1 billion as of December 31, 1954, 
distributed as follows: 


Worldwide warehouse inventory, Dec. 31, 1954 


Billi 

By account: of dollar 
Other owners (Air Force, MDAP, etc.)_.-...---------------------- 2.4 
DiC eetiOts WONNP VOR isi ews OS be ech el bete ee eocal. 7.0 
IR od oe a th de ala dis m eeende ageless 10.0 
ReOCe CNN 5s 5 ESR icles. sand dice dlbhaneaws> = 7 
One aes i LO Ss. dei aL ae. 20.1 

By lozation: 
ey On TIC I de So tl ir ne ai emis inibe Sidi Allama = « 15.9 
Tranueee eee steI A SS) on ie os mane 4 
ee Meek Se Ses AS. i i a ede. 1.8 
NN iil « ith sila td oS bik - N30 44 o end ledeain dude teams 1.7 
ee I. oe ceteris dBinictnierees nuit meinabebiinninaiiind aiaeee 3 
Uk cancion tsa sh cee econ bats aaamedtnnosadeans< 20.1 


We have made further progress in the extension of stock funds 
for the control of common-use, standard stock items. All divisions 
of the Army stock fund are now installed in United States depots. 
We expect to extend them to overseas depots and to selected United 
States stations by July 1 of this year. Since the Army stock fund 
was established, $585 million generated through inventory reductions 
has been returned to the Treasury and we expect to return an addi- 
tional $700 million in fiscal year 1956. Of course, equivalent savings 
in procurement funds would: probably have accrued eventually under 
the old system through drawing down depot stock levels to meet 
issue demands. I am satisfied, however, that the stock fund gave us 
a much better means of identifying and adjusting inventories in 
excess of issue demand and resulted in quicker and fuller realization 
of savings. 

We have also made progress in extending the application of indus 
trial funds. The Army now has 16 industrial and commercial-type 
installations operating under the fund with a combined annual volume 
of business of approximately $443 million. This is double the num- 
ber of installations which t raed to the committee during last 
year’s hearings and in dollar volume, represents more than 87 percent 
of the total annual business of all Army installations which are con- 
sidered to be readily adaptable to operating under the fund. We 
plan to place 3 more installations under the fund during the balance 
of this fiscal year and, subject to determination of adaptability, we 
have tentatively programed 14 additional installations during fisc 
year 1956. 
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ECONOMY IN LOGISTICS OPERATIONS 


In a published letter to Secretary Wilson last January, the President 
stated : 

If we are to support active and effective forces of the order indicated over a 
period which may last for decades, we must practice a strict austerity in day- 
to-day operations. This is an insistent and constant mission of every responsible 
official, military and civilian, in the Defense Department. 

I believe that the actions to improve Army supply management 
which I have discussed are fully responsive to the President’s wishes. 
I am sure that they also give to the Congress some assurance that 
the funds we are asking for in this appropriation will be used carefully 
and economically. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, General Palmer, for a very interesting 
statement. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


At this point we will insert in the record pages from the justifica- 
tions which summarize in tabular form the activities under the main- 
tenance and operations appropriation. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 
Maintenance and operations, Army 


Fiscal year 1956 


Fiscal year Fiscal year . 
1954 1 : , evised pro- 
President’s ; 
gram requir- 
budget ments 
Appropriation or estimate___-_-_....-_- | $4, 343, 000, 000 | $2, 795, 722, 986 | $3, 033,881,000 | $3,065, 131, 000 
Net adjustments (transfers, balances, 

tit.) .... <canieipiabanbaeanssecena —1, 093, 492, 837 | +185, 335, 310 |...........-.-.- sirable 
Total direct obligations. -.-......-- 3, 249, 507,163 | 2, 981, 058, 296 3, 033, 881, 000 3, 065, 131, 000 


This appropriation contains the estimates for operating and maintaining the 
Army Establishment. It includes funds for the support and maintenance of 
troop units including the supply of organizational equipment, supply of spare 
parts, operation of the Army training program, conduct of the maneuvers, opera- 
tion of the Army depot and supply system, commercial and Government trans- 
portation, administrative costs of command headquarters and other facilities, 
provision of utilities, maintenance of facilities, maintenance of equipment, mainte- 
nance of standby industrial facilities, operation of motor pools, communication 
system, medical care, Army aviation program, and various overhead expenses. 

The amount requested for fiscal year 1956 provides for consumption require- 
ments in practically all supply areas, which was not the case in fiscal year 1954 
and was only partially done in fiscal year 1955. (See further explanation under 
programs 2300, ‘“‘Supplies and minor equipment,” and 2500, ‘Supply distribution 
and maintenance.”’) 
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Maintenance and operations, Army 




















Fiscal year 1956 
Activ- Title Fiscal year | Fiscal year | 
ii} No. 1954 1955 President’s | Revised pro. 
Joat | gram require. 
budget ments | 
see ei. | erica tth neal # 
2000 | Command and management-_------ $178, 214, 558 | $173,021, 000 | $166, 036,000 | $166, 036, 009 
Installation support - .-.---------.--- (45, 012, 354)| (44, 800, 000)| (40, 565, 000)| (40, 565, 009 
2100 | Evaluation system ---.....-.--------- 61, 396, 518 64, 180, 500 76, 829, 000 76, 829, 000 
Installation support_---.----------- (7, 279, 902) (7, 766, 000) (8, 732, 000) (8, 732, 000 
OO 8 TU ig ob 5 Go iw opin no 5 ssw ss 165, 145,378 | 184, 248,000 | 175, 668,000 | 168, 351, 009 
Installation support. --------- (96, 362, 507)| (107, 198,000)| (78, 367,000)| (78, 367, 009 
2300 | Supplies and minor equipment_. 335, 742, 144 282, 116,000 | 280,000,000 | 265, 900, 009 
Installation support. pias abelian nies copabih ey bree sinnerahald> aaah as vie See Re 
2400 | Procurement operations _. s 151, 870,811 | 133, 195, 000 122, 336, 000 117, 681, 000 
Installation support. -_-.---..--.----- (5, 958, 061) (6, 791, 000)| (4, 865, 000) (4, 865, 000 
2500 | Supplies distribution and mainte- | 
ete 12... dkvcstddase 999, 075, 382 | 948, 892,000 /1, 160, 957, 000 /|1, 236, 878, 009 
Installation support (207, 876, 078)| (215, 287, 000)| (162, 369, 000)| (192, 016, 000 
2600 | Army Reserve and ROTC... 34, 292, 183 40, 281, 000 46, 107, 000 46, 107, 000 
Installation support. _----.-------- (9, 865, 054)} (11, 330, 000)} (11, 907, 000)| (11, 907. 000 
2700 | Joint projects_-__---------- 111, 102, 907 112,341,000 | 91, 782, 000 91, 782, 000 
Installation support. -__.------------ (2, 641, 687) (2, 861, 000) (2, 393, 000)| (2, 393. 000 
2900 | Other operational activities.__-.----- 221, 466, 024 252, 605, 110 174, 996, 000 187, 354, 000 
Installation support ------- (205, 348, 478)| (238, 593,110)! (170, 738,000)! (178, 338, 000 
3000 | Armywide services (administrative) 89, 125, 304 90, 449, 200 90, 490, 000 90, 618, 000 
Installation support i (41, 187, 590)} (40, 265,000)! (38, 404,000)| (38, 404, 000 
3100 | Armywide services (logistics) 664, 668, 436 | 474, 828, 000 404, 720,000 | 374, 168, 000 
Installation support. _--- (31, 899, 953)| (31,374,000)} (26, 707,000)| (27, 957, 000 
3200 | Armywide services (comptroller). 36, 314, 225 37, 431, 600 38, 226, 000 37, 226, 000 
Installation support. - (2, 244, 850) (2, 406, 000) (2, 406, 000) (2, 406, 000 
3300 | Medical care_-_ 164, 450, 377 145, 813, 886 128, 151, 000 128, 618, 000 
Installation support - Sacubes (42, 739, 644)| (41, 308,000)| (35, 989,000)| (35, 989, 000 
3400 | Industrial mobilize ation - 22, 859, 405 28, 670, 000 65, 666, 000 65, 666, 000 
Installation support. _-........-.---- ‘ atin . = ; aatcuned 
3700 | Miscellaneous program support_- 13, 783, 511 12, 986, 000 11, 917, 000 11, 917,000 
Installation support cae 3, 783,511)} (12, 986, 000) (11, 917,000)} (11, 917, 00 
Total direct obligations.._....._-- 3, 249, 507, 163 /2, 981, 058, 296 3, 033, 881,000 (3, 065, 131, 000 
Installation support. .__.- (712, 199, 669)| (762,965, 110)| (595,359; 000)| (633, 856, 000 








1 Includes $31,250,000 additional funds due to increased authorized military end-strength of 25,000 and 
reflects authorized adjustments between programs subsequent to the printing of the President’s budget. 


Norte.—Parenthetical figures are included in program totals. 


Do you propose now to discuss with the committee the seven 


logistics programs to which you have referred or do you think it will 
be better to have the other presentations under the M. and O. program 
before we question you? 

General Patmer. I imagine, sir, you will get more exact answers to 
your questions and build a better record if you go into each program 
specifically with the program director. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. For clarification, General Palmer, do you wish to have 
the committee query you on your general statement or do you want 
that to wait until we have heard the breakdown presentations? 

General Patmer. I am prepared to go ahead with the questioning 
on the general statement, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I am glad you brought out the figures on page 2 of your 
statement wherein you show the estimated value of stock drawdowns 
and withdrawal credits from Army stock funds for the years 1954-56. 
I believe that gives us a more realistic picture of what is taking place. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE PROGRAM IN 1955 


You testified about the use of $20 million for the deferred mainte- 
nance program. From your statement, I gather that you feel that 
substantial good came from that particular activity? 
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General PALMER. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you have any specific recommendations to make to 
the committee about that program for this and subsequent years? 

(ieneral PauMER. I think we are obliged to proceed with the budget 
as presented. The remark I have made is that as the budget. is 
presented we have no funds provided for continuing this program next 
year unless we are able to find funds from the reduction of other activi- 
ties or from other economies. 

Mr. Srkes. But it is your belief, I take it, that it was a very useful 
program during fiscal 1955. Is that correct? 

General PALMER. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could General Palmer go off the record a moment? 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. StkEs. Do you have a breakdown of the uses to which this 
$20 million was put? 

Colonel Barney. I have a breakdown of the items. Ido not havea 
breakdown as to how much went to each item. I can supply that 
information for you. 

Mr. Stxes. It would be useful for the committee to have that in- 
formation. 

Colonel Barney. I will supply it, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The fiscal year 1955 M. and O. P3900 funds made available for deferred main- 
tenance projects will be used for the following purposes: 





Purpose 
|, Buildings and structures: Estimated cost 
(a) Roofing_ ___- PHU eft .2. Wi 2 tee Fe $1, 790, 000 
0) Preeeet 3i05 oot bevestlios |. gull sl see). Sect da 1, 300, 000 
(C), ee a Sah ae tet Ee era nae 138, 000 
Cee ETOCS IS i a ee ee eae 885, 000 
ey eR ee te se Ae ee oa Ee ae a tO ie 356, 000 
(f) “eee Geet wiehioeme. . os a LE. ek ASA ca. 406, 000 
(go) OTR... ni Cotes teil) os ligisghu case te ae BS 2, 520, 000 
Ge) rm CRs i EE 482, 000 
Cn eee en keane 1, 540, 000 
Total, buildings and structures______..._._.--.__---- 9, 417, OOF 
2. Utilities systems: . ite 
GPR Ss Se eg te ee eek Ne ee ae 1, 100, 000 
D) ee Se ate eee eee ee Mie 393, 000 
Oop) Pemneees LU Si auie eho ui utilis Lule dhe 640, 000 
(d)-Cold-seterage facilities. o> os. sc eecede secs cde wees 156, 000 
C6) vy PRM NAAN ION i ic ati bin ce ds wh bet eon nlemnile Liaison’ 982, 000 
ee eee eee re A ee Al ee 3, 271, 000 
3. Roads, railroads, and drainage: 
Oe sm a Ti te 3, 320, 000 
Oe oc Nina hl nein eek en ehee omer ae 675, 000 
[Ce ONE. eee ee. Be oe 302, 000 
(hy GAM ec 2 SU A JO. yo eek Sl 1, 460, 000 
(oysmerenieer costed). oct os we wislbasseuns tases Se. 536, 000 
Total, roads, railroads, and drainage____________---- 6, 293, 000 
1. MincolianetaGlii Nt. J cl GsSo01 Jose Leuba cdi 1, 019, 000 
re cane a i a tl 20, 000, 000 


5970383 —55 26 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 




















Mr. Sixes. General Palmer, your statement about the reduction of 
depot stocks is one in which this committee is greatly interested 
There has been considerable comment about the reduction of depot 
stocks, about the disposal of excess property, and about the returns 
therefrom. There has been criticism from various sources about the 
returns. 

Do you have that program in detail or do you wish to bring other 
witnesses to discuss it with us? 

We shall want to go into great detail on that. 

General Patmer. General McNamara is the witness on that sub. 
ject. He is in the room. : 

Mr. Si1xes. General McNamara, do you have a statement on this 
program? 

General McNamara. I do, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You have detailed information for the committee? 

General McNamara. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Sr1xes. Then I think we can defer this if it meets with th 
approval of the committee until we have finished with Genem 
Palmer and then go into detail on the excess property disposal pro 
gram with Senet NcNamara. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


REDUCTION OF SHIPPING TIME FOR URGENTLY NEEDED ITEMS 


Mr. Srxes. General Palmer, I was quite interested in your state 
ment that shipping time has been reduced. by the use of reusable 
steel containers and handling has been expedited. This has resulted 
in a reduction of order and shipping time to the Far East from 12 
to 75 days for this type of cargo. 

Can you give us more detail on that operation? 

General Patmer. The operation is called Conex. They use large 
cubicle steel containers which can be placed in battery on a flatca 
and moved onto a low-bed truck at destination. 

For the purpose we are speaking to here, which is repair parts 
needed to get equipment overseas off of the deadline, they are able 
to put a special shipment of badly needed parts in one of these con- 
tainers, lock it, and get that particular consignment of those particular 
parts delivered to the depot which requires them overseas withoul 
getting it jumbled up with another cargo any place along the line, 
that is, getting it confused with other boxes and packages. 

The container is given special rail handling, sent by fast freight, 
and deckloaded on the ship so it is last on and first off. Those are 
the main processes by which the time is saved. . 

Mr. Stxes. Have there been reductions of appreciable degree 1 
handling and delivery of other cargo? 

General Patmur. No, sir, there have not. It is not a particularly 
important er We have no way to greatly improve the handling 
of cargo which is shipped in great tonnages, such as food, POL, thal 
is petroleum products, ammunition, the staples of supply. 

When you get to the question of keeping equipment in the hands 
of troops in operating condition it comes to availability of parts 
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They need to get the equipment off deadline, and you are dealing 

with hundreds of thousands of parts for the equipment we have 
nof nowadays. 
ted, We have now come to the conclusion that the supply of parts to 
epot keep equipment operating is an entirely different type of operation 
urs than bulk supply of things you ship in large tonnages and distribute 
the like these rations we saw here today. 

I think that is the essence of the answer to the question, sir, 

ther Mr. Srxgs. I recall a few years ago in Britain I saw a plane which 
had been shipped there for use by the British under the MDAP 
program. It was one of the very first planes shipped over. It had 
been there over a hear and had been nonoperational almost from the 
time it arrived because they couldn’t get spare parts for it. 

That is the sort of thing you are trying to avoid? 

General Patmer. Exactly; yes, sir. The complexities of the prob- 
lem lie in the immense numbers of these parts you are dealing with 
and the great difficulty of getting people who are skillful enough to 
find that many different parts in any one depot. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF EXCESS CAPITAL IN ARMY STOCK FUNDS 


Mr. S1xes. You stated since the Army stock fund was established 
$585 million generated through inventory reductions has been returned 
to the Treasury and it is expected to return an additional 700 million 
in fiscal year 1956. 

Actually what is involved other than a bookkeeping transaction? 
When you give up that money now will you have to come back for it 
another time? 

General Coteiazier. Not necessarily, sir. On the basis of present 
plans this represents the amount of excess capital which has been 
accumulated, which is actually returned to the Treasury and rescinded; 

Mr, Srxes. How did you accumulate excess capital? I want the 
record to show this in detail. 

General Cote azier. At the time the stock funds were established, 
the C. and E. fund being the first fund we had in the Army, we capital- 
wed our inventory which was then on hand. 

As we disposed of that inventory through issues, the stock fund was 
reimbursed generally from appropriations; in some cases from the 
Army appropriations and from other customers as well. 

Many of those items had a good deal of stock which was in excess 
of the levels which were actually required, and therefore we did not 
have to go to procurement to replace it, using stock fund capital. So 
in time we generated excess cash capital above our needs. 

It was upon that basis that the capital was returned to the Treasury 
and subsequently rescinded. 

That process is continuing sir, not only in the C. and E. fund but in 
other funds. 

Mr. Srxes. How does it happen you are now returning it to the 
Treasury? Were you directed to do so by the Secretary of Defense, 
or was it voluntarily given up or was it the result of action by this 
committee? 

General Cote azier. My recollection on it, sir, particularly last 
year, was that we called the committee’s attention to the fact that 
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there was excess capital in the fund and the committee report reeom- 
mended the recision of a certain amount of capital. 

Mr. Srixzs. Is this a continuation of that operation? 

General CoteLazinr. My understanding is that in the President's 
budget message, the Congress’ attention was drawn to the fact 
there would be $700 million of excess capital which can be returned. 
ao not too sure of the details. Perhaps General Moore can handle 
that. 

Mr. Sixes. General Moore? 


PROPOSED USE OF EXCESS STOCK FUND CAPITAL FOR INCREASED PAy 
COSTS 


General Moore. The budget proposes that the additional require- 
ments for construction, the new reserve program, and the increased 
pay be financed in lieu of new cash appropriations by the transfer of 
$700 million from this stock fund. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the Department of the Army completely in accord 
with that and does it feel it does not need the money? 

General Moors. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Coteiazier. The Army did concur in the use of $700 
million of stock fund capital for the purposes proposed. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley? 


STATUS OF INACTIVATED STATIONS 


Mr. Rivey. General, on page 4 of your statement you gave us a 
list there of camps, posts, stations and other installations which we 
either closed or disposed of. 

Can you advise us as to which of these are on a standby basis and 
which ones you propose to dispose of? 

Colonel Barnny. The posts, camps and stations, fiscal year 1954, 
all of those seven stations go to standby. That is also true of the 
two in 1955. 

Of the hospitals, Percy Jones was inactivated in fiscal year 1954 
and the Federal Civil Defense Administration is now utilizing the 
major portion of this installation. Army and Navy and Murphy 
will be retained in standby to meet mobilization requirements. 

The Westfield AG Depot was inactivated and disposed of in fiscal 
year 1954. ; 

Of the 16 depots listed in fiseal year 1955 they have varied disposi- 
tion at various times. Action has not taken place on some of them. 

Two of them go to excess. A portion of one was disposed of by 
canceling leases. 

At 4 the depot activity was discontinued. Five are transferred to 
the Department of the Air Force. 

One will be transferred to GSA. Two are inactivated and portions 
retained by the Department of the Army for administrative installa- 
tions. One was changed to an industrial installation. One research 
activity, at Fort Terry, was transferred to the Department of Agri- 
culture, July 1, 1954. 
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Industrial facilities—the seven for 1955 all go to standby. Those 
of 1954 also are in standby. 
I believe that is all of them, sir. 


HOOVER COMMISSION STUDY OF HOSPITALS 


Mr. FLtoop. With reference to this business of disposal of any of 
your physical properties, have you been identified with this recent 
report, the so-called Hoover Commission report and this criticism 
and conflict between VA installations, with particular reference to 
hospitals and soldier homes and criticism of unnecessary Army 
hospitals or installations of the same nature embraced in this report 
filed by the Hoover task force within weeks or days? 

General Patmer. That report covers the whole Government range 
of hospitals, which as you know, Mr. Flood, is very extensive. Any 
effort to resolve their criticisms I think would have to be Government- 
wide. In other words, there is no particular criticism made of one 
service for having, as I understand it, exceeded what it judged it 
needed within its own responsibilities, but there were duplications as 
between different departments of the Government. 

Mr. Fuoop. Yes, I know that. I was just wondering whether 
either of you officers were identified or examined or inquired into 
by these Hoover task force people at all. 

General Pater. No, sir. 

Colonel Barney. I was not. 

General Patmer. I think the Surgeon General was the only person 
who actually worked with them. 

Mr. Fioop. Yet you are Deputy Chief for Logistics. 

General Patmer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. Even though this question we are both discussing now 
embraces a report of the nature you are giving Mr. Riley, yet these 
Hoover task force people never, so far as you know, came to your 
shop for any information, did they? 

General PatMer. Not on this particular subject. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes, only on this subject. 

General Parmer. Of course with my responsibilities there are still 
a great many things I have to delegate responsibility on. 

Mr. FLoop. I am talking about you as Deputy Chief of Logistics. 
[ also refer to Colonel Barney who is your backstopper on this par- 
ticular subject Mr. Riley was talking about, at least you two do not 
know anything about their inquiry? 

General Patmer. We know of their inquiry but they did not come 
directly to us and make inquiries. 


CONTEMPLATED INACTIVATION OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Ritey. In view of the proposed reduction of the Army forces, 
General, do you know of any other post or installations which are 
contemplated being put on standby basis or disposed of? 

General Pater. I believe I am correct in saying, Mr. Riley, that 
every installation which we presently and under our present personnel 
program expect to close through fiscal year 1956 has been reported, 
except two depots, namely, Terre Haute Ordnance Depot and St. 
Louis Medical Depot. 
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Mr. Rivey. Ana it is listed here? 

General Paumer. I think they are all listed here except the two 
depots. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


DEPRECIATION OF INACTIVATED INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Ririey. What is your experience with depreciation on these 
camps and posts after they have been put into mothballs, so to speak? 

Colonel Barney. At the rate we have been able to find funds to 
maintain these stations when they are on an inactive status they have 
continued to deteriorate. We attempt to keep them watertight, repair 
windows and things of that kind, in order to protect against the 
weather, and to protect against fire. 

As to other deterioration of age, our funding does not permit us to 
go much into that, and it has been our experience in the past when 
we reactivated a station, mobilization type stations which have been 
shut down for several years, there was considerable expense in rehabili- 
tation. 

Mr. Rixey. There is certain equipment in these installations which 
you do not have the facilities or the money to maintain, and there is 
no way to seal them up so far as you know? 

Colonel Barney. That is right, sir. They cannot be mothballed 
to the point where there is no maintenance. 

Mr. Ritey. So it is an expensive proposition if you ever want to 
open them up again? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 


INSTALLATIONS TO BE ACTIVATED IN 1955 AND 1956 


Mr. Ritey. On page 11, General, you said you plan to open 3 more 
installations, and later on you have tentatively programed for 14 
additional installations to apply from your industrial funds. What 
types of installations are those? 

General Patmer. I think we had better furnish that for the record. 
I can discuss it off the record with you. 

Mr. Riuey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

eee Pater. I will supply the information you ask for, Mr, 
Riley. 


(The information referred to is as follows:) 


ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND PROGRAM, BALANCE FISCAL YEAR 1955 


1 hospital (on test basis) 
1 Chemical Corps research and development facility 
1 port of embarkation 


TENTATIVE ARMY INDUSTRIAL FUND PROGRAM, FISCAL YEAR 1956 


3 ports of embarkation 

3 Ordnance arsenals 

3 Ordnance research and development facilities 

1 Chemical Corps research and development facility 
1 Signal Corps research and development facility 

2 Transportation Corps railroad repair shops 

1 Signal Corps pictorial center 


Mr. Srxes. Gentlemen, the committee will stand in recess until 10 
o’clock tomorrow. 
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Fripay, Marcu 4, 1955. 
two Mr. Srxes. The committee will come to order, and we will resume 
the questioning of General Palmer. 
Mr. Ford? 
Mr. Forp. General Palmer, I think your statement is excellent. 
It certainly gives the committee the kind of information which we 
need and can certainly use. 











= The chairman has covered most of the points I had in mind. I have 
- one question about deferred maintenance. 
sai FUNDS FOR DEFERRED MAINTENANCE IN 1955 
ir 
the Did I understand your statement to state that you had in 1955 


$20 million which was definitely allocated for maintenance by the 
Bureau of the Budget which this committee and the Congress 
spproved, plus $20 million which we said you could use if you 
benerated savings in other maintenance and operation programs, 
making a total of 40? 

General Patmer. I will supply that for the record, Mr. Ford, if 
you will permit. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


S to 
hen 


een 
bili- 


hich 
e Is 


lled 
DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 
t to Twenty million dollars is being applied to the deferred maintenance program in 
fiscal year 1955. In accordance with the committee’s desires last year, this amount 
vas made available within the total funds initially requested for installation 
support, logistics, activities in the fiscal year 1955 budget. 

An additional $20 million was obtained through savings in other maintenance 
and operations appropriation budget programs and applied to a program for 
improving barracks and bachelor officer quarters. The total deferred maintenance 

nid backlog will not be appreciably reduced by the use of these additional funds. 
hat CURRENT STATUS OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 
ord, Mr. Forp. What is your current deferred maintenance picture? 


last year you supplied us with a summary, I believe, on page 253 
of the hearings for fiscal year 1955 which shows that as of a June 30 
report you had a backlog of $105,619,521. 

Mr, General PALMER. We believe, due to closing of camps, which puts 
thm on a different state of maintenance, and by the use of the 
funds we have had at our disposal this year, that that stands at this 
time at about $50 million. 

I do not believe that citing a record as far back as last June would 
be of any value because it would exaggerate the figure. Our best 
estimate now is that it is about $50 million. 

Mr. Forp. Of your active installations? 

General PauMER. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Am I correct in understanding that there is no money 
earmarked in this budget presentation for deferred maintenance for 
fiscal 1956? 

General PatmMer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

| Mr. Forp. Earlier in our Department of Defense hearings, Secre- 

i 10 Hi tary Floete and his staff were up for testimony. They said that they 
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were working with all three branches of the service in trying to work 
out a system for the more effective handling of deferred maintenance. 
Do they work with you, have they worked with you in this area? 

Colonel Barney. Mr. Floete’s office is aware of our program ani 
they are familiar with the details of it. I am not sure as to wha; 
extent they intend to incorporate it in anything they may take wy 
with the other departments. 

Mr. Forp. Are they giving you support in your effort to solve this 
problem? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir; it has their blessing. 

General Paumer. In general, as you know, Mr. Ford, the varioy 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense are still in the process of establishin: 
programs by which they are going to attempt-to afford a more uniform 
coordination among the three armed services, and most of those-pro- 
grams I think are still in the stage of exploration and development, 

I think that explains Colonel Barney’s answer. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller? 


STATUS OF FINANCIAL INVENTORY MANAGEMENT IN THE ARMY 


Mr. Mituer. General, how far has the program gone overseas 
with regard to inventories and stock fund operations insofar as posts, 
camps and stations are concerned? 

General Parmer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Patmer. I would suggest we defer that line of questioning 
until a later time, Mr. Miller. There will be a complete presentation 
on that item at a later date. 

With respect to the Army’s knowledge of its inventory, we have 
at this time an inventory report which is very nearly adequate for 
management purposes; for, as I stated in my prepared statement, 
we know that our worldwide warehouse inventory is approximately 
$20.1 billion. 

I believe that size inventory in industry would lead you to the 
conclusion than an error of $1 billion either way in that figure would 
not be significant for management purposes. 

Mr. Miuuer. Percentagewise I certainly would agree with you. 
Of course, when anybody says anything about $1 billion it scares the 
human mind. 

General Pater. It would have been better if I said an error of 5 
percent. 

This inventory does not include property in the hands of troops, 
and I think the philosophy of that will be apparent since compared witl 
business practice those are goods which already have been sold to the 
customers, and the total inventory, for instance, of TV sets in the 
United States does not extend to keeping track of what is in the hands 
of customers.. 

Mr. Miter. That is, is it not, General, the age-old sort of concept— 
when you have issued an article, regardless of ising it is for immedi- 
ate consumption or for fairly long use, once it gets into the hands of 
the user it is considered issued. Is that correct? 
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General Patmer. That is exactly right, sir. That does not relieve 
the person to whom it has been issued of responsibility for proper care of 
it or for being able to produce it if he is called on, but we do not attempt 
to carry that in our recurring inventory. 

Mr. Miuuer. And by the same token you start with the assumption, 
which I imagine is more or less correct today, unfortunately it was not 
in the old days, that units in the field are equipped and therefore 
your supply line is in a sense what you have-on the shelf but not what 
is in the hands of a user? 

General PatmMer. That is exactly correct, sir. 

There was one other point which came up yesterday which would 
interest you. The question was asked as to how many of the instal- 
lations in the United States were carried in this dollar-sign inventory. 
The answer was 26 of the troop installations and 5 ports of embarka- 
tion. I believe those were the figures, for a total of 31 installations. 
That comprises 85 percent of all the stock that was in the retail 
distribution system rather than in the wholesale distribution system. 

The total of that as shown on the inventory is $400 million as 
against a total inventory of $20.1 billion. 

The installations at which we have installed it we estimate have 
about 85 percent of all the stocks that are in that status of being at 
installations and in the retail outlet system. 

The amount, therefore, which would not be on financial inventory 
would be around $60 million out of an inventory of $20 billion. 

Mr. Mituer. Might I interject there? Is your reasoning on that 
the following—when you get down to these smaller posts, camps, 
stations, that the bookkeeping difficulties would offset any advantage 
which might be had to know how many of a particular article is there? 

General PatmMer. That is exactly right, sir. You pass the point of 
diminishing returns. 

Mr. Miuuer. So it is not contemplated that that final fringe 
would be brought into the system? 

General PatmMer. We don’t think so, sir. We do not believe that 
the expense would justify what we would get out of it from a manage- 
ment point of view because the amount is so small compared to the 
total inventory we are talking about. 

Mr. Mituer. Of course, again, when you talk about $60 million it 
might be confusing. But in a sense you get to a point where the 
petty cash does not justify your getting vouchers for every postage 
stamp in the ordinary business. 

I suppose with your operation it would cost more overhead to carry 
oo little stations than to just treat them in bulk. Is that 
night! 

General Paumer. That is what we think at this time. 

Mr. Mituer. Then would you say that as of now, even though you 
have this group which is not included, that you have about reached 
your goal in this system? 

General Patmer. Not entirely, Mr. Miller. As is reported in 
this long statement which has been submitted for the record, we have 
been doing this now just about long enough to find a lot of things in 
it which need to be improved, and we are putting in a new reporting 
system the first of July which will give us better information than we 
have been getting. 
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Also the accuracy of these inventories will improve as time goes on, 

Mr. Mituer. Perhaps my question was not too well worded, | 
would assume that the time probably never will come when you are 
completely satisfied that you have the best that can be done and that 
there will be constant revisions and efforts to improve it. 

What I meant was this: Do you cover the field now, have you 
reached the goal of covering the field which you expect to cover by 
this system? ' 

General Patmer. Yes, sir; and we are getting very valuable manage. 
ment information out of these reports which is enabling us to take 
action in a great number of ways to handle and control the inventory 
and manage it better. That is reported in considerable detail in this 
statement. 

Mr. Miuuer. Does that statement, General, give any idea as to 
what the estimated savings might have been during the past or current 
fiscal year as a result of the improved methods? 

General Paumer. No, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Would it be possible to give us for the record some 
reasonably worthwhile approximation of what might have been saved 
by this program? 

General Patmer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

(Nore.—The information is not available.) 

Mr. Miter. In the last day or two I questioned one of the wit- 
nesses on the effect of this so-called buy American program with 
respect to military purchases. I was complaining about the 
blacklisting, of certain products manufactured in this country, or 
produced in this country, because some of the raw material, or the 
principal raw material, might have been’ purchased ‘abroad since it 
could not be purchased in the United States, 

I gathered that perhaps instead of talking to that witness it would 
have been better if I waited and addressed the questions to you, 
General. 

Can you comment on that situation for us? 


MISSION OF VETERINARY CORPS 


General Pater. I think the particular point you were examining, 
Mr. Miller, had to do with the validity of the Army retaining 4 
Veterinary Corps. 

Mr. Miter. I do want to go into that, though that was merely 
a corollary. 

I ne like the record to show that I have the highest regard for 
the Army Veterinary Corps. It has been a distinguished service and 
I have known some very fine and gallant officers in it. 

The fact remains that military custom has always been a little slow 
to meet the developments of reality. We had a lot of problems re- 
garding horse-drawn trains after the automobile was standard equip- 
ment, I spent hours on that kind of work. 

The horse cavalry always will be valuable perhaps in certain kinds 
of terrain, but today it is certainly not a major force in our defense, 
and truly it seemed to the average person that the need for veter' 
narians in every part of the Army, unless it is to take care of the pets 
in the dependents’ homes, is a strange anachronism. 
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Could we save money by meeting the situation factually and doing 
away with the Veterinary Corps? 

General Patmer. We have recently made a very careful study of 
that question. The Veterinary Corps was originally engaged in the 
care of public animals. That activity has diminished constantly 
since World War I. 

At the same time other responsibilities which were quite appro- 
priate for officers who were veterinary surgeons by proiession have 
grown up, and our conclusion was that there was ample justification 
for retaining the Veterinary Corps in the Army. 

When I say ‘“‘our conclusion” I refer to my own conclusion which 
was reported to the Chief of Staff about 1 month ago, approved by 
him, and referred to the Secretary’s level for their information. 

I don’t know whether or not Mr. Stevens will want to investigate 
it further or not. 

One interesting fact which throws some light on the question is 
that the Air Force, which never has been engaged in maintaining 
public animals, has a veterinary service headed by a brigadier general. 

Mr. Miuuer. What does the Air Force Veterinary Corps do? 

General PaumMER. They are engaged in the same types of activities 
we are engaged in, and that is largely the inspection of animal food 

roducts. 

Howes: the Army Veterinary Corps also has a requirement to 
furnish personnel for the Chemical Corps in its experiments in bio- 
logical and radiological and chemical warfare, and they are furnishing 
some personnel to the Atomic Energy Commission, I presume for the 
same reasons. 

A great part of the inspection of animal food products in the 
United States we have turned over to the Department of Agriculture, 
but we still have a requirement for the same type of service overseas 
and will always have it with the Army in the field. 

I think that is unavoidable and it would have to be done by people 
wearing the uniform. 

Mr. MiuuEr. Certainly the function of inspections for food is 
necessary, General, and certainly there is no criticism in my mind to 
the use which was made of a very fine corps. The people who made 
it up have been used to advantage. 

But the question comes now as to the fact that what you actually 
need is under certain circumstances inspectors of food in large numbers, 
and you occasionally need somebody to look after artillery pack ani- 
mals, perhaps, but always on a localized basis. 

Yet as I understand it, to be a qualified veterinarian a man is 
supposed to be a veterinary doctor, a qualified surgeon. 

The inspectors of meat throughout the width and breadth of the 
land are not required to be trained veterinarians and it seemed to me 
that it is wasteful to have a requirement that a man must be an expert 
z a = of things in order to be an expert in the one thing you need 
um tor. 

General Patmer. There is one other use of the Veterinary Corps 
which I have not mentioned which is rather important to the Army 
at this time. 

As you know, we do not voluntarily get an adequate supply of 
doctors of medicine, and as a result we have been obliged to resort 
to the Doctors Draft Act. 
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In order to minimize the effects of that the Surgeon General js 
using veterinary surgeons for a large part of his sanitary inspection 
work which is necessary with troops, and if he were deprived of the 
Veterinary Corps officers in addition to his shortage of doctors of 
medicine he would be just that much worse off. 

Mr. Miter. He would, but in wartime they had many officers jn 
the Medical Corps in administrative and sanitary functions who «were 
not M. D.’s, that is, they were not admitted to general medical 
practice. 

Would it not be possible to incorporate trained veterinarians into 
the Medical Corps and not to have a separate corps in order to keep 
their services available? 

General PatMEeR. My own reaction to that, Mr. Miller, would be 
that the present composition of the Army Medical Services, as you 
know, is in four corps—Medical Supply Corps, Dental, Medical, and 
Veterinary, each of which has separate professional qualifications, and 
we would come out at about the same place wherever we placed these 
officers. 

The veterinary officers represent about one-half of 1 percent of all 
the officers on active duty. 


ACTIONS TO STOP PROCUREMENT OF FOOD FROM CERTAIN FACTORIES 


Mr. Mixtuier. However, General, the quarrel I have with them is 
that whenever you have a lot of high-powered, highly trained individ- 
uals, with not quite enough to do, they begin boondoggling. For in- 
stance, the work that some of these veterinarians do in their inspections 
a busy man would not do just to cause trouble—condemning of sani- 
tary goods because the design of the factory in which the goods were 
manufactured might produce something which was not sanitary, and 
then having lawsuits, condemnation proceedings, and that is not an 
unusual situation. I have seen it more than once. 

Then somebody blacklists a whole factory because when they could 
not get fish locally they had to buy it in Iceland. There is more of 
that with these veterinarians than with any other class of people | 
know in the Army. I think it is just because they don’t have enough 
todo. They are trving to justify their existence. 

General Patmer. With respect to your question about the black- 
listing of the factory on account of having purchased part of their fish 
in Iceland, I will have to investigate that question, and that will prob- 
ably take some time. I will find out what the justification for that is. 

Mr. Miuuer. I would appreciate it. 

General Pater. If it is acceptable to you—— 

Mr. Mitter. I have quite a file on that and I will turn it over to you. 

General Patmer. I will make a personal report to you on it. 

Mr. Miter. It seems to me that there is no more reason to make 
technical decisions like that than there would be, as I said before, to 
say “We cannot buy certain canned goods because there is tin in them 
which came from Bolivia.”’ 

It doesn’t make sense to me. 

Thank you very much, General. In closing I want to say I think 
you have done a magnificent job over the years. I chanced to cross 
your trail over in Europe once or twice recently, and you get around. 
I will certainly say that you make your presence felt. 

General Patmer. Thank you, sir. 
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LIBERALIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION OF BUY AMERICAN ACT 


Mr. FLtoop. General, I have here a newspaper article which says 
that Wilson—referring to Secretary of Defense Wilson—liberalizes 
Army application of the buy-American edict. You know, of course, 
what I mean by the “Buy American” edict. ‘Edict’ is the news- 
paperman’s word, not mine. 

General PauMer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Secretary Wilson, by this article, is declared to have 
eased his Department’s buy-American directive to give foreign con- 
cerns a far greater opportunity to obtain contracts awarded by the 
Armed Forces. Were you consulted or were you called in or was 
your opinion requested in that regerd? 

General Patmer. I cannot answer that directly. General West- 
phalinger, the procurement officer under me, will be here and will 
have all the details, I think, you want. 

Mr. FLoop. But to the best of your recollection you do not recall 
having been consulted in the last 30 days or so by the Secretary of 
the Army or the Secretary of Defense in regard to the so-called 
liberalization of this buy-American program? 

General PatMmr. I was not personally consulted, but in many of 
these procurement problems the assistant secretary in charge of 
logistics, who is known in the system as the procurement secretary, 
works with my procurement officer. 

Mr. Ftoop. Who is he, by the way? 

General Parmer. Mr. Higgins. 

(Norte.—The following was supplied for insertion in the record at 
this point :) 

Executive Order 10582 dated December 17, 1954, liberalizes the administration 
of the Buy American Act for all executive agencies of the Government. The 
Department of Defense directive which implemented Executive Order 10582 was 
referred to Department of the Army for comment or concurrence. The Depart- 
ment of the Army concurred in the Department of Defense directive. Section 
| (C) of the order permits each executive agency to determine the differential 
for ascertaining reasonableness of price by 1 of 2 formulas. The differential under 
one formula is the ‘‘sum determined by computing 6 percent of the bid or offered 
price of materials of foreign origin including duty and delivery charges to destina- 
tion.” The differential under the second formula is the ‘‘sum determined by com- 
puting 10 percent of the bid or offered price of materials of foreign origin exclusive 
of applicable duty and all costs incurred after the arrival in the United States: 
Provided, That when the bid or offered price of materials of foreign origin amounts 
to less than $25,000, the sum shall be determined by computing 10 percent of such 
price exclusive only of applicable duty.’”’ The Secretary of Defense determined 
that the first formula would be used for evaluation of contracts by the three mili- 
lary services of the Department of Defense. 

Prior to December 17, 1954, the bid or offered price of materials of domestic 
origin was administratively considered unreasonable when such price exceeded 
the bid or offered price of materials of foreign origin by 25 percent or more. The 
Army, under the Department of Defense policy based on Executive Order 10582, 
ow determines the domestic price as unreasonable whenever that price exceeds 
the price for foreign materials by 6 percent. Exception to this general policy 
may be made in the case of bids for $10,000 or more from small-business firms or 
bids of $25,000 or more from firms performing substantially in a group IV labor 
surplus area. Proposed awards falling within the exception areas are given 
individual consideration by the Assistant Secretary of the Army (Logistics and 
Research and Development). 

Another change in administering the Buy American Act under Executive Order 
10582 concerns the definition of “foreign materials.’’ Under the new procedures, 
materials, including articles and supplies, are considered to be of foreign origin 
if the cost of foreign products in such materials constitutes 50 percent or more of 
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the cost of all the products used in such materials. Previous regulations classified 
material as being of foreign origin when the cost of foreign materials constituted 
more than 25 percent of the cost of all materials used in the product. 


POLICIES ON PROCUREMENT IN AREAS OF ECONOMIC DISTRESS 


Mr. Fioop. I use this as the basis of opening up another line of 
questions, since I cannot pursue this with you any further. You, of 
course, are aware of the Presidential directives that were issued by 
President Roosevelt, President Truman, and now again by President 
Eisenhower, directing the attention of all of you top-flight procure- 
ment people in the Armed Forces, including you in the Army, to gso- 
called distressed economic areas in various parts of the country; js 
that so? 

General Patmer. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. At one time there were as many as 16 of those so-called 
distressed economic areas that met the conditions laid down by the 
President and by the various Government agencies that were con- 
cerned with setting up the yardstick or the rule. The United States 
Department of Labor was identified with that, various bureaus of the 
Department of Commerce, Dr. Flemming’s shop, Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, and so on. From time to time that list would change. Con- 
ditions would change in an area and it would be removed from the list. 

You will recall the basic yardstick was the percentage of employ- 
ment, that is, the percentage of employment to X employables in 
the area. You recall that? 

General Patmer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The purpose of that was obvious. Nobody indicated, 
and nobody had the idea, and I do not have the idea today, that you 
are a sociologist. I am not indicating that you are the administrator 
of the Department of Public Assistance. ya not trying to make 
you the chairman of a half dozen chambers of commerce, or anything 
like that, but I happen to represent a district in Pennsylvania which 
has been, from the very first date that this order was issued by the 
first President who issued it up to this minute, the No. 1 distressed 
economic area of the whole lot. Now, you are not responsible for 
that, and no one is. It happens to be the anthracite or hard-coal 
area of Pennsylvania. The problem is fundamental. It has to do 
with a single industrial economy, and it is a long story, but because 
of the fact it is a long story these executive orders were issued. 

I want you to know J have the definite impression from long—and 
believe me when I say long—and trying experiences with the various 
procurement officers, including Army, that very little can be done 
other than giving lip service, except in a few specific instances. That 
has been the attitude of the procurement officers toward these orders. 
I have letters—other Members of Congress have equally eloquent 
Jetters—recognizing the Presidential decrees and embracing them, '! 
would be difficult for them not to, but assuring us in the Janguage we 
get only from armed services letters—compared to you fellows ove! 
there, O. Henry is an amateur, believe me; there is a genius that exists 
no place like in the Army for saying nothing in at least 6 or 7 para- 
graphs. It used to be said in 1 or 2, but after complaints by Members 
of Congress about the brusqueness of the brushoff, we have succeeded 
in increasing the length of the brushoff, but nothing else. 
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Many men in the armed services have been very serious about this 
and very honest, I have talked to them, but somewhere, some place, 
something happens. Actually, nothing happens. There is no end 
result. There have been mass meetings, parades, protests, com- 
mittees, commissions, boards, every conceivable kind of thing has 
been done by everybody throughout the United States—this concerns 
a dozen States—and we have gone everywhere in the Pentagon from 
the cellar to the roof through three administrations. I have talked 
to so Many secretaries, assistant secretaries, and generals up to five 
stars that it is equalled only by the Almanach de Gotha; the number 
is legion. 

It is rather a strange commentary I have not talked to you. I do 
not know how I missed you, and you are the topman, but I have; 
and now I have you. 

Let me point this out to you. You have been scattering installa- 
tions of all kinds and descriptions about the United States, and you 
have seemed to have made it a point not to place them in these dis- 
tressed economic areas. You are also, some of us feel, open to the 
charge—while it does not apply to you as an Army man—that certain 
Air procurement is congested in certain areas to an extent that is very 
ill advised for various reasons. I will not pursue that since it is not 
your job. But to ignore almost to the point of refusing to try—other 
than space scouts, other than teams of 2 or 3 trained seals that may 
take a running look at 4 or 5 different site locations—I have with 2 
exceptions of a list of 16 places been unable to find where you people 
will build, set up a management contract, or take over for particular 
and special production of military or ordnance materiel, installations 
inan area similar to mine. 

lam making a very good witness here, as you see. I am not sure 
if you have anything to say. It is just a coincidence that I am on 
this subcommittee. If I were sitting on the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture, I would probably get a lot further, because that is the com- 
mittee that is successful in taking care of their areas. But here I am, 
and here you are across the table. You are the top dog and I am a 
classic example of the situation of which I speak. What in the world 
is the problem? 

General PatmMer. The problem with regard to putting in installa- 
tions, Mr. Flood, as far as the Army is concerned, is that we are not 
putting them in. We have been closing them for 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Furoop. If you speak of 2 or 3 years, that I am aware of. But 
Iam speaking of a period of time, the same places, the same Army, 
and in my district the situation has been becoming worse. 

General Parmer. I am speaking only of the period with which I 
have had experience, and that has been a period of retrenchment in 
every respect. We are buying less, closing down installations, and 
generally I would say we are not in a position to be very helpful at 
this time. As to the details of any particular negotiations, I should be 
glad to have you indicate them to me, and the Director of Procurement 
can take them up. 

Mr. Ftoop. I hold no brief for anybody wanting a contract to 
build anything from a mousetrap up. I am not here because I have 
some guinea pig who did not get contract XYZ403. I know there 
are many of them, but that is a special pleading. I am not doing that. 

am-speaking primarily for the Nation and specifically for my district, 
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which is the best example I know of. My colleagues have asked me 
to say that. They are not here. I am here. 

General Paumer. I am delighted to hear that. 

Mr. Fioop. That is an interesting way of putting it, but let me 
say this to you. There have been occasions when your ordnance 
people out of the Philadelphia office, and the Engineers, have extended 
themselves coming into my district with exhibits and seminars. We 
created these road shows, and they were quite good. I was identified 
with the first one and we tried it out in my district. These people 
knew the district and the problem and nobody had to teach them any- 
thing. These people knew what the problems were and would have 
been tickled to death to mop up the unemployment. 

There exists in my district a tragic waste of the most important 
asset you people in the Pentagon have, manpower; highly skilled 
manpower between the ages of 17 and 55, who want to work and do not 
want to be on relief. These men have a tradition of a hundred year 
of working with their hands. They like to work and they want to 
work. I have 22,000 men out of work. Imagine that; 22,000 in 1 
county. And yet you fellows will clutter up the Detroit and Chicago 
and New York and other countrysides with installation upon installa- 
tion upon installation where they are pirating labor and help from 
each other, destroying your purpose. I will pick up the paper tonight 
and see where, out of the clear blue sky, you have dumped a $20 
million installation to employ 4,000 men on the outskirts of a com- 
munity that is desperate for workers. You get workers from long 
distances. You build cities for them. You ask Congress for special 
legislation for schools and health facilities, and we give you all kinds 
of special funds to build entire communities so that you can transport 
workers into these communities by air and train and truck. It be- 
comes ridiculous sometimes. Here is an area on the doorstep of your 
Pentagon, a hop, skip and a jump from where you are. You could 
take off in one of your jets and be there in 10 minutes, and there are 
dozens of thousands of men standing on the curbstone waiting to 
do what you fellows want done. 

Every agency in the Government that has been empowered by 
executive directive to identify and establish the existence of these 
areas has functioned. They have performed their task. There is no 
need for any more surveys. There is a library of information, believe 
me, at your fingertips to supply you with every item of intelligence 
anybody in your shop could require about every conceivable condition 
that might be a condition precedent to anything you do in my district 
and similar districts in my area of Pennsylvania and in at least half a 
dozen other districts in a dozen States almost as bad, with considerable 
geographic distribution. 

I have the impression, General, that the problem leaves you cold. 
I do not mean a personal you, but I have the definite impression that 
you do not consider at the Pentagon that this is any of your business. 

ou are Americans, you are good citizens, you think it 1s unfortunate 
and you do not like it any more than I do, but you do not consider 
that your problem. It is not your job. You feel your job is not to try 
to mop up this kind of thing. This is a sociological problem and not 4 
military problem. Up to a point that argument can be successfully 
debated, but beyond that point you are shockingly in error. 
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General Pater. I think I have to disagree with you, Mr. Flood, 
that this problem has left the Department of the Army cold. I know 
that it received full attention and that the depressed area considera- 
tion was gone into in all of our appropriate considerations of bids and 
contracts and soon. As I say, as it stands now we have very little that 
we could contribute because we are not in an expanding period in the 
Army. 

Mr. Firoop. May I add that 2 years ago we had a situation which 
was new, good, and had some considerable impact upon this problem. 
It was showing signs of operation. All things being equal, you people 
said if and when a bid comes from an area which is certified to be a 
distressed economic area—and at that time there were 15 or 20 of 
them—if contractor A and contractor B bid for the same contract, 
and if contractor A comes from one of these distressed areas, if con- 
tractor B underbids him, before we will award that contract, all other 
things being equal, contractor A from that distressed area will have 
the right to match that low bid, and if he can and does he gets the job. 

Of course that was a degree of discrimination. Of course that inured 
against the welfare of contractor B. But that is not an extraordinary 
remedy, and there is nothing unusual in this Government making 
unusual efforts to solve a special problem. 

For some reason unknown to me, that is no longer the regulation. 
The result is, that all things being equal it is impossible for a manu- 
facturer or for a bidder from one of the areas of which I speak to 
successfully bid against his more opulent brothers from some other 
sections of the country. So that your regulations, as they exist 
today, constitute a chronic prohibition against the situation being 
ameliorated in any way. You are making no effort today to 
help that man in that distressed area. You hide behind the cloak, 
“We cannot discriminate against 47 States and three-fourths of the 
48th State for a very small area in Pennsylvania. It would be un- 
fae and illegal and heaven knows what.” It is none of these 
things. 

Are you aware of the rescission of that regulation that was trying 
to solve this situation? Did you know that was no longer the regula- 
tion? 

General Parmer. No, I did not. 

Mr. Ftoop. Well, that is the fact. I cannot find out who is respon- 
sible for the rescission. I will never live long enough to find out. If 
it is consistent with your position, I should be most grateful, I assure 
you, if you would discover why that condition exists today, and if it 
exists, why you cannot revert to a condition of 2 years ago to help 
met this problem, to try in this way, as you did before, to help these 
people. 

Pegi Paum_er. I should be very glad to furnish a statement on 
that. 

Mr. Fioop. I shall be very grateful. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

The regulation which permitted distressed area bidders to match low bids was 
within the framework of the original defense manpower policy No. 4 issued by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. It provided for the conduct of negotiated 
procurement in a conventional manner to determine the lowest acceptable proposal. 


Before award, however, qualified firms located in distressed labor areas, submitting 
Proposals within 120 percent of the lowest acceptable proposal, were offered the 
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opportunity to match the lowest acceptable proposal. If such firms would do go 
they were given the opportunity to accept the award. ; 

On August 13, 1953, the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, directed the 
Department of Defense to suspend the procedure of bid matching. In keeping 
with this directive and the implementing directive of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Army has not used the bid-matching procedure described in the 
preceding paragraph since August 1953. 

In lieu of bid-matching method, the most recent Office of Defense Mobilizatioy 
manpower policy No. 4 provides for a set-aside of a portion of suitable procure- 
ments for possible placement in labor surplus areas. Set-asides are considered 
only when each portion of a procurement represents a quantity that is an economi- 
cal production run or which can otherwise be obtained at the most favorable 
price. Distressed area bidders who submit bids within 120 percent of the highest 
award made on the non-set-aside portion are invited to negotiate for the set- 
aside portion. Beginning with the lowest distressed area bidder, opportunity js 
given in turn to such bidders to meet the weighted .average price on contracts 
let on the non-set-aside portion. Negotiated contracts are then awarded to the 
successful distressed area suppliers for all or any part of the set-aside portion for 
which acceptable proposals are received. 


Mr. Fioop. I do not want to give you the impression I am beating 
roe over the head on this. I am talking to you because you are the 
oss at this point and I am compelled to take advantage of my position 
- this subcommittee to make my position known. I have no other 
orum., 

In fairness to your shop, let me say this. I know it is difficult 
sometimes to get bidders to bid for Government work. Either they 
do not want to do Government work or they have had unhappy 
experiences in the past. I know your people in the field have that 
problem, and they have it in my area and in other areas. That is 
a strange thing, because you would think when an effort is made to 
help people they would extend themselves to accept the invitation, 
but they do not. There is nothing you can do about that. You 
cannot make them take your contracts unless it is in time of war, 
and you do not want to. I know that condition exists. But I do 
feel that at the highest level, while attention has been given, and I 
believe sincere attention, it is not lasting; it has been most ineffective; 
it is not productive; and here you are, Uncle Sam the biggest business- 
man in the United States. You can talk about all these great busi- 
nessmen cluttering up the Nation’s capital today, but there is no 
one here—in deference to your three stars and your position in the 
procurement system—who is a bigger businessman than you. Some 
of these big shots are boys compared to you and what you have to do. 

So I can never honestly be convinced that if I had the honor to 
wear the uniform you wear and sit where you sit, that all of this 
would exist to the degree it exists today. 

I do not want you—please do not do this: Do not send some colonel 
to see me with a portfolio of what has been done. Please do not do 
that. I hasten to say alot has been done. This problem has not been 
ignored, but it has not been adequately and consistently and per- 
sistently recognized. You have pusbed it under the table except when 
some Senator or some Congressman gets in your hair, like I am doing. 
Then something is done until he has something else to worry about. 

I assure you I am going to become a disease. If there is any way 
I can infect you, I am going to make a career of it. I will haunt you 
on this. I have to do it. d as of this afternoon, General, nothing 
is being done in these areas, and I am speaking of areas that embrace 
millions of people in the center of the great eastern seaboard, in the 
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heart of the great eastern defense area, the heart land, so to speak, of 
nanufacturing and producing America as distinguished from agrarian. 
And this economic cancer exists. It is an evil and a growing thing. 
jtso happens you are one branch of Uncle Sam’s shop that we think 
are in a position, if you devote yourselves to it, to mop this thing up 
at least to some appreciable extent. 

General Parmer. Mr. Flood, I want to say that I understand your 
interest in this question and I am very much impressed by your very 
thorough knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. FLoop. I know you are. I believe you. Now look, I am not 
asking for you to revolutionize the coal industry. That is not alto- 
gether your job. But while the Government and industry and every- 
hody is trying to do something about this seemingly impossible task, 
will you try to help us keep alive? We have a problem of survival. 
[am not dramatizing this. If you look into it you will find I am mak- 
ing an understatement. This concerns 6 Members of Congress and 
2 Senators from my State and also my colleagues from Michigan, 
fom Tennessee, from West Virginia, and from southern Illinois; 
and other areas of the Nation, and I am not only speaking of coal 
fields, bituminous or hard coal. I have in mind the northern district 
of Michigan. You fellows went in there and a good job was done in 
that section. These people in these areas are not professional re- 
liefers, they are not chiselers. And as far as their efforts to help them- 
glves, every businessman, every chamber of commerce, every church, 
every civic organization, every asset that could be intelligently de- 
voted to solving this problem in all these areas are exhausting them- 
slves, so the question of their doing something for themselves cannot 
intelligently be raised. These people have tried and are trying and 
wil continue to try. This is no Operation Handout. But we look 
to you, not just as a thin red line. We look at the American Army 
today, not just at Kipling’s thin red line. That uniform to us in time 
of peace is no longer something worn by a roustabout on Saturday 
night at some military post. You fellows are a different brand today. 
You are the same people we are. You belong to us. For heaven’s 
sake come and look at us, will you? 

General PatmMer. We will be delighted. 

Mr. FLoop. I must apologize, Mr. Chairman. It is not the custom 
of this committee, General, to have its members engage in this kind 
of thing, especially the subcommittee panel, but I could not in all 
conscience avoid it, and I want to express my appreciation to you, 
Mr. Chairman, and to my colleagues, because they know in their 
hearts what a bad thing this is. 

Mr. Stxes. The committee recognizes the seriousness of the things 
oes has been discussing and appreciates his very keen interest 
in them, 

Surptus Prorerty Disposau 


_Mr. Stxes. We have with us today Gen. A. T. McNamara, Chief, 
Storage and Distribution Division Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
logistics. He is prepared to discuss with the committee the program 
excess and surplus property in the Army supply system. 

This, General McNamara, is a subject in which the Army subcom- 
mittee is very keenly interested. There has been considerable dis- 
cussion of this matter, some studies by other committees of the 
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Congress, and I think I should add there has been criticism, partic, 
larly of the low returns. 
herefore we would like you to go into this very thoroughly an 
give us as complete and as detailed a statement as you can on the 
procedures and on the results. 
Will you proceed, please? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General McNamara. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Department 
of the Army has a dynamic program for clearing the excess and surplus 
property from its supply system. For fiscal year 1955 our progray 
is to declare as excess $2.1 billion worth of personal property and to 
make disposition on $1.8 billion. 

Our program is to remove obsolete and unserviceable items from 
the Army supply system and to merchandise these surplus items ip 
such a manner as to assure maximum benefits to the Government 
I have prepared a brochure, which has been distributed, outlining in 
detail our excess and surplus program. 


DISPOSAL OF EXCESS AND SURPLUS PERSONAL PROPERTY 


1. The redistribution and disposal of Army excess stocks in the 
continental United States involves a complete screening process to 
determine if the items are excess to all known and anticipated require 
ments, first of the Army; then of the Navy, Air Force and othe 
Federal agencies. The screening period for excess items is 90 days 
the only exception is items of furniture, which is 120 days. This 
process starts at the installation level. When items become excess to 
an installation’s requirements, either because of their being obsolete 
or because the quantity on hand exceeds the authorized allowances 
they are reported to the head of appropriate technical service, whe 
may redistribute items so reported to satisfy existing requirements 

2. Excess reports are screened by the head of the technical service 
against armywide requirements and redistributed to satisfy such 
requirements. Reports of residual items are then forwarded to the 
Materiel Redistribution Division, Department of the Navy. 

The Materiel Redistribution Division is the designated screening 
activity for circularization of excess reports between the three military 
departments and the General Services Administration (for othe 
Federal agencies). These reports are circulated to the Navy bureaus 
the Army technical services, the Air Materiel Command and othe 
Federal agencies. In the case of Army property, in order to give al 
Army technical services first priority in acquiring the property 
requests for the property from Navy, Air Force or other Federa 
agencies are not acted upon until all Army technical services have 
had an opportunity to screen the reports. 

4. In accordance with Public Law 152, 81st Congress, and regula 
tions of the General Services Administration promulgated in con 
formity thereto, reports containing residual items not required by any 
Department of Defense agency, are available for transfer to othe 
Federal agencies. If no requirement is revealed by other Federa 
agencies the holding installation is authorized to dispose of the item 
as surplus. 
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\cug 65 Salvage, scrap, small lots under $300 and certain other selected 
items are exempt from screening by Department of Defense and other 
Government agencies and are authorized to be considered surplus 
property and disposed of as such. 

6. Reports of excess property in oversea commands are screened 
for a 90-day period. Screening is performed by the Chief of the 
appropriate technical service and the Materiel Redistribution Divi- 
son. These reports are not required to be screened by other Federal 
agencies in CONUS inasmuch as authority exists for disposal of 
foreign excess property as such. It is Department of Defense policy 
to screen such property against all Department of Defense require- 
ments and other Federal agencies in appropriate overseas command 
wea before classifying it as foreign excess property. On the dis- 
wsition date, if no transfer orders have been received, the property 
ficer turns the property over to the property disposal officer for dis- 
sal as foreign excess. Scrap, salvage, and certain other selected 
items are not reported for screening, but are turned over for disposal 
mmediately upon classification as such. 

7. During the screening period, the installation property officer 
holds the property and cannot issue or otherwise use it, except to 
omply with transfer orders issued as prescribed. 

8. The Army merchandising program for the disposition of foreign 
acess and surplus property authorizes: 

(a) Sealed-bid sales. 

(6) Auction sales, 

(c) Spot-bid sales. 

( 

( 


the 


d to 


g in 


d) Retail sales. 
e) Negotiated sales. 

(1) When quantities of surplus are normal, the sealed-bid sale 
is used. This method is also used to sell scrap, salvage, and 
waste material. 

(2) The auction type sale is used to sell large quantities of 
surplus at one location when sufficient space and facilities are 
available. 

(3) The spot-bid sale is used to sell separate lots or units during 
an announced public offering. The contracting officer publicly 
announces the item and requests bids. The award is made 
immediately following the submission of bids. 

(4) Retail sales are made when local-market conditions show 
that sales value would be greater, provided: 

(a) The value of items available do not exceed $500. 

(b) Local market conditions studied and the market price 
obtainable for the items has been ascertained. 

(c) Sale has been approved by Army commander or the 
head of the technical service when appropriate. 

(5) Negotiated sales are made under any one of the following 
conditions: 

(a) The reasonable recovery value involved in any case 
does not exceed $500. 

(b) The property is such a hazard to health or property 
as to require immediate disposition. 

(c) The property will spoil or deteriorate so rapidly as to 
require immediate disposition. 
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(d) After adequate advertising and no acceptable bids have 
been received; provided, that all responsible bidders who 
responded to the previous advertising shall be offered gp 
opportunity to participate in the negotiations. 

(e) When it is clearly demonstrated that the best interest 
of the Government will be served. 

9. Full publicity is given to all sales of surplus property by distriby 
tion of invitations to bid to prospective purchasers, to periodicals 
trade journals,, and the Armed Forces Procurement Center, Washing 
ton, D. C. When large quantities of surplus property are involved, 
or when the items are of a nature which would find a more receptive 
market in areas other than that in which the property is located, sales 
are advertised through Army disposal activities in such areas; how 
ever, property is sold from its original location. Army commander 
and appropriate heads of technical services having jurisdiction ¢ 
surplus property sales are utilizing catalogs compiled by mailing list 
companies. These catalogs are segregated b tame and geo 
graphic area and furnish complete name, address, and the name 0 
the purchasing official. 

10. Enclosure No. 1 reports the Department of the Army disposal 
of excess and surplus personal property from July 1, 1954, through 
December 31, 1954. This report indicates type of action, acquisition 
value, proceeds, percent of acquisition value recovered, and monthly 
average in acquisition value by type of action. The summary of thi 
report shows that $751.9 million of property was sold to the general 
public, with a 5.9 percent of acquisition cost recovery. 

11. Enclosure No. 2 indicates that part of the Department of the 
Army disposal report (enclosure No. 1) which is foreign excess prop- 
erty. This report further indicates that part which was disposed of 
by the Army Forces, Far East, including Korea. Separate reports 
are not available in Washington for segment of an oversea command, 
such as Korea. 

12. Enclosure No. 3 indicates a summary of sale costs for four major 
auction sales conducted during calendar year 1954. 

13. Enclosures Nos. 4 and 5 outline in detail, for 2 major auction 
sales, the acquisition cost, the sale proceeds, and the percentage of 
returns, by types of material sold and the costs incident to sale, and 
the net return, for 2 major auction sales. 

14. Enclosure No. 6 is an extract of a Department of the Army 
letter to the Honorable Cecil Harden, chairman, Intergovernmental 
Subcommittee, Committee on Government Operations, House 0 
Representatives, dated December 23, 1954, which shows a comparison 
for surplus sales made by sealed bid and auction method. oe 

It should be noted that the gross return from sale by auction 8 
slightly higher than return from sale by sealed bid. 

15. Enclosure No. 7 is a listing of 65 lots of items picked at random, 
from the catalog for the auction sale recently held at Columbu 
General Depot. These lots were picked from among those containing 
only items similar to those sold by General Services Administration. 
The listing indicates acquisition cost, amount and percent of returl. 
You can readily see that the percent of return (23.7 percent) is col 
siderably higher than the 5.9 percent figure, which represents the 
return from sale of all types of property—including scrap and salvage 
which account for over one-half of our sales. Obviously, the 5: 
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percent figure does not represent a true picture of the return from 
sale of usable items. 

16. Enclosures 8, 9, and 10 are charts showing the Department of 
the Army accomplishment for disposition of excess and surplus prop- 
terest erty in fiscal year 1954, in-first quarter of fiscal year 1955; and in 
second quarter of fiscal year 1955. 
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ribu That concludes the prepared brochure on the subject of excess and 
‘icals Mm surplus property, Mr. Chairman. 

hing Mr. S1xes. I think you should now go through the tables and 
ved MM brief us on their pertinent points. We will want the entire tables to 
ptivellm™ be in the record but you can brief us on the main points. 

sales (Norn.—The tables referred to may be found beginning on p. 423.) 
how. Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

nderg (Discussion held off the record.) 

mM 0 


g list STATISTICS ON DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 
geo 


. General McNamara. Enclosure No. 1, Mr. Chairman, -shows the 
e 0 


Department of Army disposal of excess and surplus personal property 
from July 1, 1954, through December 31, 1954, a 6-month period. 

During this period the Department of the Army worldwide made 
disposition of excess and surplus personal property amounting to 
$957.6 million acquisition value. 

This total disposition included redistribution within Department 
of the Army, transfer to other Government agencies, transfer to 
national stockpile, donated to authorized agencies or institutions, 
abandoned or destroyed. 

The listing of the disposition below shows type of action, acquisition 
value, the proceeds realized, the percentage, and the monthly average. 

You will note that there was redistributed within the Army $134.8 
milion worth acquisition value from which no proceeds were obtained 
and therefore no percentage of acquisition value recovered. 

There was transferred to the Department of Defense and other 
Government agencies without reimbursement $18 million worth of 
personal property, and also no proceeds and no percentage therefrom 
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a accrued to the Department of the Army. 

et r There was transferred to the Department of Defense and other 
» SM agencies, Government agencies, with reimbursement $1.6 million 
Army worth of personal property from which $600,000 was received, or 
al 37.5 percent of acquisition value recovered. a 

se 0 There was transferred to the national stockpile $4.6 million worth 
add of personal property, no proceeds, and therefore no percentage of 


acquisition value recovered. 

There was donated, according to Public Law 152, during this 6- 
month period, $29.7 million worth from which there were no proceeds 
and, of course, no percentage of acquisition value recovered. 

here was abandoned or destroyed $17 million worth and the same 
status occurs for recovery. 

_ There was sold as sale or exchange property $87.4 million worth, and 
A million were recovered as proceeds for an 8.8 percent acquisition 
value, 

There was sold as usable property $205.6 millions, $16 million being 
received, for a percent of 7.8 of acquisition value. 

$187.2 million was sold as salvage, $9.1 million being recovered for 
& percent of 4.9. 
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There was $271.7 million worth of scrap sold, $9.8 million recovered 
for a percent of 3.6. 

There was sold an unknown acquisition value of waste or production 
scrap for which we received $1.6 million. 

These total $957.6 million worth of agquisition value; proceeds of 
$44.8 million being recovered. 

In the summary listed below, Mr. Chairman, you will note that 
$159 million worth of the $957.6 million was utilized within the 
Government; $29.7 million was donated; $17 million were abandoned 
or destroyed, and $751.9 million worth of this was sold. This gaye 
us $44.2 million of proceeds for 5.9 percent acquisition value. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not think we will need to go into the other tables 
in that same amount of detail. 

I believe now the committee understands the procedures you are 
using. However, I want all these tables to go into the record so 
the complete story will be available. 

What is the other table which follows? Is that for a 12-month 
period? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir, 12-month period in 1954. 

Mr. Srxss. What is the purpose of your page 8 chart? 

General McNamara. That shows progress during the quarters, 
Mr. Chairman, against the forecast to show that there is a dynamic 
program of disposal within the Department of the Army. It shows 
actions against our forecasting efforts. 

Mr. Sixes. It shows you are disposing of the surplus of excess 
property at about the rate you anticipated, and perhaps a little 
more. Is that right? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

It also indicates at the bottom of the page where these percentages 
occur by area—continental United States and overseas. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well, General McNamara. 

Thank you very much for your statement. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

(The tables referred to in the above discussion are as follows:) 


’ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY DisPosAL OF EXCESS AND Surpius PERSONAL 
. PROPERTY, AND SALE OR EXCHANGE Property (6 Monrtus) 


During the period July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, the Department of 
the Army (worldwide) made disposition of excess and surplus personal property 
and sale or exchange property amounting to $957.6 million (acquisition value). 
This total disposition ineluded, redistribution within Department of Army, 
transfer to other Government agencies, transfer to national stockpile, donated 
to authorized agencies or institutions, abandoned or destroyed and sold. The 
following listing of disposition reflects: (1) Type of action, (2) acquisition value, 
(3) proceeds realized, (4) percentage, and (5) montly average: 
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Disposal of excess and surplus personal property and sale or exchange property 




















Monthly 
A cquisi- Percent of "an — 
Type of action tion vain Proceeds | acquisi- | tion value 
. (mi ee (millions) | tion value ; : 
| (millions) | : (millions) 
recovered (col, 2+ 
(1) (2) | (3) 6 months) 
a ee ciiemaaiaaiebaeas eal alia pees aed 
1. Redistributed within Army__-__-- $134. 8 | 0 | Oo | $22.4 
2, (a) Transfers to DOD and other Government 
agencies without reimbursement | 18.0 | 0 | 0 | 3.0 
(») Transfers to DOD and other Government | | 
agencies with reimbursement. --_- 1.6 $0.6 | 37.5 3 
13, Transfers to national stockpile - | 4.6 | 0 | Oo | .8 
4, Donated, accordance Public Law aah 8ist Cong 29.7 | o.4 0 4.9 
§, Abe andoned or destroyed. 17.0 0 | oi) 2.8 
6, Sold as sale or exchange property ! , 1 87. 4 | 17.7 | 18.8 114.6 
7. Sold as usable property - ‘ ee 205. 6 | 16.0 | 7.8 34. 
€ Gobk a6 Sia was do ceasen ness ign’ } 187. 2 | 9.1 | 4.9 | 31.2 
9, Sold as scrap... ---- nae 271.7 9.8 | 3.6 45.3 
10, Sold as waste or production ser rap. ; 0 1.6 | 0 on 
TUNEL 2 dda lad bts aids on dak to bcd eka=saecas! 957. 6 44.8 4.7 | 159. 6 
SUMMARY 
1. Utilization within Government--.__-----..--.----- coed 159. 0 .6 | 4 | 26.5 
5 DOI ot ditt en tigeee cn nage cdcwsneccns sbwaal 29. 7 | 0 0 | 4.9 
3, Abandoned or destroyed. ne jor lh la BES betes 17.0 0 | 0 | 2.8 
RRs inigncce Navncnth BO anssbndhnnesh sued nwaed 7 51. 9 44.2 5.9 125. 4 
ROGEs icuthowenas rine deh cc inite abalemataeee ies 957. 6 44.8 4.7 159. 6 


! Personal property sold under the provisions of sec. 201 (c), Public Law 152, 8ist Cong. This is not 
excess or surplus property. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY DISPOSAL OF FOREIGN Excess PERSONAL PROPERTY 
AND SALE OR EXCHANGE PROPERTY (OvERSEA) From Juty 1, 1954, THroucH 
DeceMBER 31, 1954 (6 MonrTus) 


During the period July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, the Department of the 
Army made disposition of foreign excess personal property and sale or exchange 
property amounting to $411.7 million (acquisition value). This total disposition 
included, redistribution within Department of Army, transfer to other Govern- 
ment agencies, donated to authorized agencies or institutions, abandoned or 
destroyed and sold. The following listing of disposition reflect: (1) Type of 
action, (2) acquisition value, (3) proceeds realized, and (4) percentage: 
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Disposal of foreign excess personal property and sale or exchange property (oversea) 







































































(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Acquisition Proceeds went of acqui- 

value (millions)| (millions) sition value 

Type of action recovered 

Total | AFFE| Total | AFFE| Total | ArrE 

1. Redistributed within Army-.--.-........-.---------- $83.8 | $59.8 0 0 0 0 

2. (a) Transfers to DOD and other Government | 
agencies without reimbursement... ___.-..--- 6.7 6.0 0 0 0 0 
(6) Transfers to DOD and other Government 

agencies with reimbursement_-.-.-_.---..---- oF 3 $0.4 $0.3 57.1 100 

3. Donated, accordance Public Law 152, 81st Cong---. -- .4 0 0 0 0 | 0 

4. Abandoned or destroyed. -_.......-....------.------ 1.8 .8 0 0 0 0 
5. Sold as sale or exchange property !__........--.---- 19.9 15.7 "3 11 13.0] 118 
6, Ske 8 BER DIGIC 0 oo noc cnnsnnvegcncerecasecs 90. 4 38.3 5.3 1.8 5.9 | 4.7 
Pe I 5 orn nc uhne esd ucdslcenen~ cs dwsucre 142.7 44.9 6.8 2.1 4.8 4,7 
De RE i dsccccsieasasson caida teneseaeansh ates 75.3 58. 7 2.6 1.9 3.4 3.2 

9. Sold as waste or production scrap----.--....-.-..--- 0 0 2 0 0 0 
Ee ee 411.7/ 2145] 15.6] 62| 38] 29 
SUMMARY ; oh 
1. Utilization within Government. ---.-...--...------- 91.2 66. 1 -4 3 4] 5 

Sacra itn fnshsn is Maha edaicdie dhe sh case Saipecpsints ta can oni aieee .4 0 0 0 0 0 

2. MMOS GOONOFOE. 25... - snobs ne cco nt cnet ese 1.8 8 0 0 0 0 
i A: LS cdiiids btekbvandcudeste pe nkaehenn ee 318.3 147.6 15.2 5.9 4.8 4.0 
Oi Tt eo) ae es 411.7| 2145] 156| 62| 38| 29 











1 Personal property sold under the provisions of sec. 201 (c), Public Law 152, 81st Cong. This is not 
excess or surplus property. 


Cost or AvucTION SALES 


The following information is supplied on the cost of auction sales conducted by 
the Army: 


| 








A a i : Percentage 
Loca cquisi- ross ctua 
tion of sale Date tion cost proceeds | cost/sale 

Gross} Net 
Columbus General Depot-._..-..--- March 1954......_- $9, 568, 484 $527,743 | $40.026| 5.5] 51 
Sharpe General Depot ------.-.----- April 1954_......_- 11, 551, 135 1, 277, 265 38,177 | 11.1 | 10.7 
Letterkenny General Depot----.--- June 1054.......... 7, 828, 077 571, 797 64,306 | 7.3] 6.5 
Sharpe General Depot--.-......---.-- October 1954-_-__- 25, 013, 655 | 1, 767, 603 17,676 | 7.1) 7.0 


The variation in cost of sale is generally caused by the competition in bidding 
by auctioneers. 


Report on auction sales, Sharpe General Depot, Apr. 19, 20, 21, and 22, 195; 


Acquisition ‘ Return per- 
Type of material cost Sale proceeds centage 

Materials handling equipment and trucks !__._...........---- $467,811.73 | $172, 625. 00 36.9 
Searchlight units with generators, incomplete__.............-- 2, 906, 062. 09 45, 150. 00 1.6 
Searchlight generators, incomplete.............--..---.------- 180, 000. 00 12, 000. 00 6.7 
Blocks, steel and wood, all types and sizes..............---.-. 476, 030. 49 22, 968. 95 4.5 
I so sist nso otis x tren wabheasuaentmcamcekakshxatuwatl 1, 933, 528. 40 104, 069. 54 5.4 
All items not included in above...........---.-----------.---- 5, 587, 702. 54 920, 452. 11 16.5 
NN eos nae a, pie ea cel re ae 11, 551, 135. 25 | 1, 277, 265. 60 |.------------ 
es Rn nc numciceunennasenuscaliabanameuceces ubaicaaes 11.1 

CRU EF iis nsondes ctcna dc cniuhnkanwosbcceeenubkccnsukneesediancna peevniete 38, 177. 00 |.-..--------- i 
NE divivdcctnncndtinisacdcgaceuaxeiteaectelsaucciiednncte 1, 239, 088. 60 10.7 








1 All used equipment. 
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Report on auction sale, Columbus General Depot, March 1954 


























=—_—_ | 
Acquisition Sale Percent 
Type of material Lot numbers cost proceeds | return 
eee eapeateaeaniiatiens 
gavage, surplus and Public Law 152 | 1 through 378A_.......-...-- \$1, 180, 756. 55 |$117, 504. 58 9.8 
xchange). 
sienclansous vehicles and MHE.._.__- 379 through 411 inclusive... | 143, 804.00 | 23,940.00 16. 6 
All QM and engineers spare parts. ----- | 413 through 672.............- | 8,243, 923.45 | 386, 298. 00 4.6 
Tell. ou kkaeen dee ee SO eS 8 ee 9, 568, 484.00 | 527, 742. 58 5.5 
Cutt Of $010 ..n-nschhasennenesqibaplateens lituudchlienitaccaraeaedatier iiaeneeaneeeaal | 40, 026.00 |........ 
Not vet ates iacp eRe | i a oa Se ant Sa | Si aan OT | 487, 716: 58 5.1 





Extract OF DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY LETTER TO THE HONORABLE CECIL 
HarpEN, CHAIRMAN, INTERGOVERNMENTAL SUBCOMMITTEE, COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, DECEMBER 23, 1954 


* *” * * * * . 


During fiscal year 1954 the Army conducted four auction sales. Data from 
two such sales, one at Columbus General Depot, Columbus, Ohio, and the other 
at Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Chambersburg, Pa., have been selected as 
typical and are believed to be representative of the other sales. To form a basis 
for comparison, sales made by sealed bids approximately equivalent in value and 
type of item were selected. A comparison of the results of the two types of sales 
is as follows: 

Acquisiton cost of property sold at 2 auction sales, $17,396,561. 

Actual ecsts of auction sales, $104,332. 

Gross proceeds from auction sales, $1,099,540, or 6.3 percent of acquisition cost. 

Actual costs of auction sales as a percentage of gross proceeds, 10.3 percent. 

Acquisition cost of property sold by 36 sealed-bid sales, $16,776,937. 

Actual cost of sealed-bid sales, $97,674. 

Gross proceeds from sealed-bid sales, $1,013,394, or 6 percent of acquisition cost. 

Actual cost of sealed-bid sales as a percentage of gross proceeds, 9.7 percent. 

* * + « * * * 


65 Lots or SuRPLUS Property INCLUDED IN A Pustic AucTIoN SALE aT CoLuM- 
Bus, On10o, GENERAL Depot oN OcToBER 19, 20, and 21, 1954 


The lots listed below were selected from over 2,000 lots sold at this auction to 
obtain a fair sample of the items generally requested for donation. These 65 
lots were selected without prior knowledge of the acquisition cost or gross return. 
The lots were selected without regard to condition or serviceability of the indi- 
vidual items which are included in each lot. On the basis of the best data available, 
it is not believed that the cost of sale for these types of items is more than 1 
percent of the acquisition cost. 


Lot | 





Acquisi- Gross | Percent 
No. Lot description | tion cost | proceeds | return 
cinsenren) -<sesnneensniigsipsiaisDulihchdmhadiblaeeiiiltidihcac lac liai ci tia a tninialacallii ial EE 
11 | Miscellaneous lot kitchenware, flour scoops, forks, pots, ladles, 
bread knives, dippers, plastic soup bowls, glass chinaware, etc. 
(B-13)...- raakisak sales ys lene dah SF Oh rte RUM gid nto ame jek sh | $437 $140 32 
14 | Miscellaneous hardware, handle socket wrenches, nippers, “‘C’’ | 
clamps, upholsters’ needles, etc., approximate weight 482 pounds | 
€B-17): 2. Dnata , Lahaye rr % 1, 050 135 13 
3 | Lot $¢-inch snaps, approximately 3,479 each, approximate weight 
| 70 OO xc ot foccntos 4 cep nbiia di snlee nd sedi oethasaaeee 1 45 23 
35 | 228 pair mens’ shoes, miscellaneous sizes, approximate weight 1,050 
|. OUI naa aesen as Pia siete Ahead, shoe ancient 1,140 500 | 44 
41 | 210 pair white cotton trousers, approximate weight 264 pounds i 
| (BR ihe wert ot ons de cada 2 i nieee nbd davteeid tnanemeenty~ ond «=| 493 125 | 25 
52 | Lot miscellaneous sewing supplies, threader and trim needles, 
cotton and silk thread, tweezers, etc., approximate weight 80 | 
OI iil bik insect isla cn, mani gs xd Raine Dk AA Oe Aes RA 319 30 9 
53 | Lot miscellaneous textile, etc., approximate weight 62 pounds | 
PE PO TRAE eerie pula nen nellipnensninpinn seine 49 15 3 
66 | Miscellaneous lot hardware, pullers, gages, leather stamp dies, | 
| approximate weight 2,735 pounds (B-77, 78, 79, 80).... -.-----_-| 737 275 37 
68 | Miscellaneous lot remover-replacer bushing camshaft sets, auto- 
| Motive tools, screwdrivers, tool ignition micrometers, calipers, } 
| ete., approximate weight 550 pounds (B-83, 84)........-......--- | 2,887 200 | 9 





Lot 
No. 





74 


75 


76 


81 


87 


97 


105 
107 
110 


119 
120 


122 


125 
133 


139 


140 


141 


142 
145 


147 


170 


196 


197 


8 8 8 
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Lot description 


Miscellaneous lot hardware supplies, consisting of steel hasp, wood 
auger boring bits, wood chisels, special taper taps, block pulleys, 
wire metal babbit for automatic soldering machine, etc., approxi- 
mate weight 842 pounds (B-95)...................-....-...--.--- 

Miscellaneous lot office supplies, liquid glue, typewriter ribbons, 
books on recreation, chalk, cellulose tape, wrapping paper, 
ee ne cutter and holder, approximate weight 810 pounds 

Miscellaneous lot kitchen supplies, meat hooks, cakepans, butcher 
or? cookie cutters, ladles, cook forks, etc., approximate weight 

 eeeees ee a igi a canbe de anne 

1 ok o_o 34-inch electric drill approximate weight 32 pounds 

Lat el and carbon-steel drills, approximately 1,742 each; 
approximate weight 1,050 pounds (B-109)-....-..-.....---..---.-- 

227 pairs gleves (synthetic rubberized) - --------.------------.----- 

Lot metal lathe tools, hardware supplies, tire irons, insulating 
materials,.and valve cleaners, approximate weight, 1,354 pounds 
See, ey SU AO SET Dan ccncascusecccnshwncieads socneens 7 

1 automatic dishwasher (spray type) (Model 10B) steam heated 
oo sel body and tank, approximate weight, 1,090 pounds 

ER ea cusns tench chug teem snubs anameuled eau es ’ 

“ss = laundry marking pins, approximate weight, 467 pounds 

BD iekicd « eee «<< pedo + « yreerclmewnclnkt ankle Ook Reperieln b= om 

1 electric sewing machine, folding standard, 4 horsepower, Model 
6W 156, approximate weight, 400 pounds (B-139-B) - -_----- ; 

Miscellaneous lot white bond paper, typing bond sulphite, 8x 10%, 
typing paper chemical wood substance 24 buff size, etc., approx- 
imate weight, a SEE a nn cvanatanddaades en eee wk on ones 

Miscellaneous lot office supplies, blue wood drawing pepe, rub- 
ber erasers, etc., approximate weight, 164 pounds (C-1)_-__..---- 

Miscellaneous lot hardware, solder, screwdrivers, punches, snap 
sets, ratchet wrenches, sharpening stones, alining wrenches, etc., 
approximate weight 374 pounds (C-2)_- eae 

Miscellaneous lot kitchen supplies, flour scoops, wax wrapping 
paper, apple corer, top metal pitcher, sirup glasses, knives, etc., 
approximate weight 572 pounds (C-4)_____-.--.----.-------- 

woe art brushes, camel hair No. 1, approximate weight 96 pounds 

PIR Oh kccc shoes hs tidus babe bbitieak ne tieieaklee 

Miscellaneous lot glassware and chinaware consisting sirup pitch- 

aa mustard pots, approximately 909 each, approximate weight 
Foo fe ee er ee 

Miscellaneous lot monkey ‘wrenches, sey the blades, pipe wrenches, 
double end box wrenches, screwdrivers, “C”’ clamps, flue 
brushes, etc., approximate weight 1,199 pounds (C-28, 29, 30, 31, 

Miscellaneous lot office supplies, white paper, wood penholders, 
computing ribbon, ink stands, etc., approximate weight 432 
pounds (C-32)............. 

Miscellaneous lot hardware consisting water pump pliers, combina- 
tion pliers utility wire cutters, spark plug wrenches, screw ex- 
tractor sets, wood chisels, ete., approximate weight, 739 pounds 
(C-34, 36, 39, SL  heRcauad etait widen Rade: cna Rian ae 

Miscellaneous lot various sizes index cards, approximate weight, 
Gee rhs 40 ss | Bs ed = a OL ee. Le 

Lot automatic tools, brake shoe gages, rim wrenches, brake lining 
appliers, water pump tools, generator armature puller, universal 
ehain wheel puller, ete:, approximate weight, 432 pounds (C-41) 

Lot kitchen utensils consisting stock pots w/cover, basting spoons, 
ladles and dippers (chrome steel and carbon steel lot tinned), 
china strainers, square cooking pans, corrugated, galvanized can 
50, 62)" etc., approximate weight, 1,594 pounds (C-44, 45, 46, 47, 

alicia a ta a 

Miscellaneous lot hardware consisting, carbon stec] drills, high- 
speed drills (various sizes), blacksmith tools (all kinds), ball 
peen machinist hammers, tools and w/holders, pipe chain vises, 
wood working chisels, socket wrench boxes (empty), metal tool 
boxes, gimlets, etc., approximate weight, 3,862 pounds (C-93, 
94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101, a oe 

Miscellaneous. lot 'staplers, gages, indicators, pocket thermometers, 
reamers, typewriter pliers, wire drill gages, No. 6, paper binders, 
pos =m drills, ete. SWT 1,071 pounds (E-234, 246, 245, 244, 

SE inard > ccncumntsin tase cei en keh aan One eens kane ehencnee 

Lot miscellaneous paper, typewriter, book offset plate, stencil, 
mimeograph, carbon, plain, waterproof bag paper and liners. 
SWT 8,374 pounds (E-235, heen coe ehUCaceca tt eackdnae de 

Lot fluorescent lamps, wall and desk approximately 45 each. 
Pr eee ne ae eae ear ee ee 

Lot steel’ cabinet drawers, approximately 123 each. SWT 590 
eT | ee ee eee ey ee et eee eee 

Lot wrenches, offset, roller, socket, sparkplug, screwdriver bits, 
extension bit holders, float gages, carpenter squares, nail pullers, 
wing dividers, etc. SWT 1,620 pounds (E-184, 185)_.-...-..--.- 


Acquisi- 
tion cost 
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| , Acquisi- | Gross | Percent 

t Lo | | 
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-_ 


946 | Lot breast drills, shoe knives, switching aw] blades, hack saw 
| blades, ali xiag wreaches, pliers, wreach pipestraps, roller chains, 
| ete., SWT 3,110 pounds (E-156) * | $600 
958 | Lot wire baskets for desks 3x14x10, approximately 704 each SWT 
639 (E-149) ...... .- y | 45 
95 | Lot kitchen utensils, 
| ware, dippers, cooking pots w/covers, utensil bags, egg retinned 
whip, ladles, (chrome and steel), frying pan outfit w/o extension | 
handle, and frying pans, flour scoops, aliminum scoops, etc., 
SWT 2,973 pounds (E-131, 128, 127, 126, 125, 124, 123, 120)___- 

Lot sheath machete for 18 iach blade, maiateaance stove tool bags, 
olive drab webbing, white medical mosquito bar netting, etc. | 
SWT 1,298 pounds (E-83, 84, 85) . .___- : 

Lot olive drab field canvas bags, approximately 2,100 each SWT | 
3,335 pounds (E-80)..... ---- > ihanieaet 

4each electric j1ice extractors. SW'T 224 pounds (E-69)-___-____- 

Lot aprons, leather protective. SW'T 718 pounds (E-71)--_-- 

Miscellaneous lot plumber saw blades, level gages, range tops, 
ic chante mins’ and tb dbo xaads = hoa aneeaionsa 

Lot winter undershirts, olive drab, gray, approximately 720 each. 
SWT 298 pounds (E-104) __-.___- 

Approximately 53 gallons primer 

Approximately 252 gallons lube oil and mineral oil. SWT 2,272 
pounds (E-9) sdckate isichcsateak es 

Lot carbon ribbon approximately 2,766 each.. SWT 614 pounds 





56 pairs athletic shoes. SWT 117 pounds (E-76) reer aa 
28 each steel map planning cabinets (53 x 41). SWT 29,680 pounds | 


Gg gos ot Aran osc anne in Saaninacieacibbewe 

Lot floor mops and mopping outfits, approximately 98 each SWT | 
232 pounds (F-9)-.__.-....- eduas Kawase CERES sec an an nwaden 

Lot wood and steel file sections (various sizes). SWT 895 pounds | 
(F-18) 

70 each electric soldering iron (150-200 watt). SSWT 255 pounds | 
(F-39) 

Miscellaneous lot wood pencils, map tacks, waste paper baskets, 
card index, bookwire, graph paper, etc., SWT 1,531 pounds | 
CP cid naling a uhceauismiadamind nail nike Sal 

Lot kitchen hardware, plastic mess trays, can opener (hand lever) | 
steel butcher knives Ho-ineh) bread pans, piepans, chrome steel 
table, forks, ete. SWT 597 pounds (F-38) __-_- atc saetaaion woe | 

Miscellaneous lot paper, writing pads, typewriter paper, mimeo- | 
graph paper and manifold paper, SW T 3,532 pounds (F-99) 5 350 

Lot olive drab sleeveless undershirts approximately 1,550 each. 
SWT 437 pounds (F-65) --- ; 

6 each field desks w/tops. .SWT 432 pounds (F-73) _ ___- . 90 

7 each hand-operated adding-subtracting machines. SWT 420 
pounds (F-71) ee 400 

Miscellaneous lot offic supplies, calendar pads, baskts, rul rs, Avon 
moistener, numbering machine, staple fasteners, stencils, ete. ___| 81 | 110 

4 each electric domestic washing machines. SWT 1,400 pounds | 
RMN MIO sea i aed ex we ce SEE | 4 225 

30 each upholstered metal chairs, SW T 528 pounds (F-106) j 200 | 





Total, 65 lots 20, 020 | 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY DisPposAt OF F xcEss AND SuRPLUS PrrRsoNnaL Prop- 
ERTY, AND SALE OR EXCHANGE PROPERTY DurinG Fiscau YEAR 1954 (12 Monrus) 


During the period July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954, the Department of the Army 
(worldwide) made disposition of excess and surplus personal property and sale 
orexchange property amounting to $1.299 billion (acquisition value). Tis total 
disposition included redistribution v ithin Department of Army, transfer to other 
Government agencies, transfer to national stockpile, donated to authorized agen- 
cles or institutions, abandoned or destroyed, and sold. The follov ing listing of 
disposition reflects: (1) type of action, (2) acquisition value, (3) proceeds realized, 
(4) percentage, and (5) monthly average: 
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Disposal of excess and surplus personal property and sale or exchange Property 
Na ee eee 



















Monthly 
Percent of | 3Veragein 
Susscladhe — Proceeds | acquisition | ®¢uisition 
ype (millions) (millions) value value 
recovered prin 
12 months} 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
—_——————$|—~—| | 
1. Redistributed within Army. _............. $278.6 0 0 $23.2 
2. (a) Transfers to DOD and other Govern- 
ment agencies without reimburse- 
TUNG. 50 epccccwnscccccveseesescusseces 43.2 0 0 36 
(6) Transfers to Government agencies with 
peep eto esperar: OE ee te 2.8 $0.7 25.0 2 
3. Transfers to national stockpile.._.__......-- 9.3 0 0 8 
4. Donated, accordance Public Law 152, 81st ; 
Cong Repl Pebndcwwkenss cabiehiteuniik tas 34.0 0 0 28 
5. Abandoned or destroyed..................-- 16.2 0 0 4 
6. Sold as sale or exchange property !.........- 1157.5 114.0 18.9 1B} 
7. Sold as usable property_...............--..- 174.5 12.1 6.9 145 
8. Sold as salvage 172.4 9.5 5.5 144 
9. Sold as scrap 410.2 14,2 3.5 2 
10. 0 5.7 0 0 
1, 298.7 56. 2 4.3 108.2 
SUMMARY 
1. Utilization within Government...........-- 333.9 7 2 
5, POE. cccpedcionss tec aebsoeee 34.0 0 0 
3. Abandoned or destroyed...............-.-.. 16.2 0 0 
by: GOR cis vicivinckconucssteavdee teat ded 914.6 55.5 6.1 
DO cdiccvcssuessse DERMAL 1, 298.7 56.2 4.3 











1 Personal property sold under the provisions of sec, 201 (c), Public Law 152, 81st Cong. This is not excess 
or surplus property. 
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AL OF EXCESS BND SURPLUS PERSONAL PROPER) 
FY 1945 GBJECTIVES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
{ALL FIGURES REPRESENT ACOUISITION VALUE} 
BILLION DOLL ages 
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AMOUNTS DECLARED EXCESS AND: VALUE OF DISPOSITIONS 


Mr. Srkes. General McNamara, you stated for fiscal year 1955 
your program is to declare as excess $2.1 billion worth of personal 
property and to make disposition on $1.8 billion. Those figures do 
not match. 

General McNamara. The administrative paperwork of prepara- 
ation precedes the actuality of disposition, and therefore there is a 
time gap. Sometimes actual dispositions are greater in quantity 
than declarations. In this particular year my analysis shows that 
| will declare more than I will dispose of by the quantities which you 
mention. 

Mr. Sixes. What will your program be for fiscal year 1956, or is 
the nature of this work such that it is difficult to determine? 

General McNamara. It is extremely difficult, Mr. Chairman, to 
come out with a fixed figure. The best I could say is that the rate 
of declaration and the interest that exists on this subject will not 
diminish. 

Mr. Stxkes. What are the comparable figures for fiscal year 1954? 

General McNamara. The declarations for fiscal year 1954 were 
$1,110 million. The disposals for fiscal year 1954 were $1,141 million. 

Mr. Sikes. Can you give us an estimate of the total amount yet 
to be disposed of as compared with the total which you had on hand 
initially? Is this a continuing thing or can you make an estimate 
now of the total size of the job? 

General McNamara. You cannot. You generate as you go. 

Mr. Stxgs. It is a continuing thing? 

General McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. As of now, what is your best estimate of the size of 
the job yet ahead of you? 

General McNamara. I expect in the magnitude of $2 billion for the 
coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Sikes. Fiscal year 1956? 

General McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you think it will continue at that level or will you 
be over the hump, after the next fiscal year? 

General McNamara. I am at the threshold of situations where 
troops are being withdrawn and installations are being closed, and it is 
dificult to say we are over the hump. It will stretch out through 
1956 and into 1957. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you think the level will continue at about the present 
rate through 1956, 1957, and into 1958? 

General McNamara. I would say in 1956 the rate will continue. 
The rate of interest will continue in 1957 and 1958. 


CAUSES OF EXCESS AND SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Sixes. How did the military services acquire such a tremendous 
amount of material that now has to be disposed of? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Submit a very careful and complete statement on that. 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

(The statement requested is as follows:) 





59703—55 
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There is no one answer which answers the question fully. The following are 
contributing factors to the amount of property the Department of the Army has 
for disposal: ; 

1. Development of new eauipment.—As new equipment is developed and adopted 
as standard by the Army, the equipment which it replaces normally becomes 
obsolete. The introduction of new items into the supply system normally jg 
phased so that old items ean be used up prior to completing the installation of the 
new items. This is not always possible, especially when the new item performs 
functions that the old item does not. In that case, the old item may become 
obsolete overnight. Even if the old item is not replaced entirely, the required 
number of the old item is reduced. The old items, as well as some of the repair 
parts therefor, become excess. For example, during World War II, the M-4 
medium tank was produced with six different engines in its models. Repair parts 
for each engine were stocked in the supply system. Now, one engine is used iy 
six different vehicles. This new engine has very few repair parts in common 
with the old engines. The old engines, and their repair parts are no longer re- 
quired by the Army; thus, they are excess. 

2. Changes in troop basis and item authorizations.—When the M-1 rifle was 
substituted in our table of equipment for the M1903 rifle, the M1903 rifle, with 
all of its repair parts, became excess to our needs. This is a typical example of 
technological development which causes excess. 

3. Modification of end items.—Production models are standardized, but the 
Army does not allow the item to be produced unchanged for years. As improve- 
ments are developed, the production model is changed, and in many instances, the 
older models in use are modified. Certain repair parts for the older models are 
no longer required and thus become excess. 

4. Changes in the tactical and strategic plans of the Army.—Requirement, pro- 
curement, stockage, and issue are keyed to our operations, whether war or peace. 
We use more of everything when we are fighting a war, and therefore have to 
have more. When the hostilities end, we find ourselves with more supplies and 
equipment than is needed for our peacetime requirement including our reserve 
stocks. It is impossible to keep, during peacetime, all supplies and equipment 
required during wartime. Therefore, the unneeded ecuipment is disposed of. 
Property, for which the Army has future requirements and which is located in a 
foreign country when hostilities end, can sometimes be procured in the United 
States at less cost to the Government than the cost of transportation back to 
the United States. When this is the case, and the item is readily obtainable in 
the United States, disposal is made in the foreign country. 

5. Salvage.—Regardless of the size of the inventory of Army stocks, a certain 
amount of property will be worn out. This worn-out property is a portion of 
our excess property. 

6. Scrap.—The demilitarization of arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
generates vast quantities of scrap. Manufacturing installations have production 
scrap generated. Numerous other sources contribute to the amount of scrap 
generated by the Department of the Army. 

7. Less use of an item than expected.—Supplies are stocked, based on expected 
usage factors developed from past experience, or in the case of an item with 
no experience factor, estimated usage. The actual use of the item may fall 
short of that estimated. We have a residue of excess resulting. 


EXCESS JEEP PARTS 


Mr. Srxzs. I have before me a newspaper column in which there is 4 
headline saying the Army has enough jeep front axle parts to last 
100 years. 

General Parmer. Can I take that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Patmer. The first point is that we have two kinds of jeeps 
now, the World War II jeeps and the jeeps we began to bring in about 
1950 to replace them, a different model. The parts for the new model 
jeep are under control and completely within the authorized levels, s0 
that this story does not apply to any jeep which has been procured by 
the Army within the last 10 years. 

As to the World War II jeeps, they are obsolete in the Army and 
being disposed of to foreign clients and so on. But the question stil 
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arises, is this story true with respect to those? Like most such stories, 
there is a very minor element of truth in it. There are approximately 
180 components that go to make up a front axle assembly. Four of 
those components are in long supply, all of which were procured many 
vears ago. One of these parts is a pinion thrust washer, which costs 
19 cents apiece, and another is a shim, which is a small piece of metal 
that is used to make things fit which costs 8 cents apiece. A third 
is a stud costing 2 cents each, and the fourth and last is a pin, lock, 
king pin ae 4 cents. Those four items, which were obtained 
long ago, are in long supply. 

Mr. Stxes. How many do you have? 

General Parmer. We have about $95,000 worth of them. 

Mr. Sixes. How long would they last if you were using them at a 
normal rate? 

General Parmer. That is a case where the actual consumption rate 
did not fit in with the anticipated consumption rate. They are 
not being used up and will never be used up because the jeeps are 
going out of the system. 

Mr. Srxes. You say the purchase price of these parts was $95,000? 

General Paumer. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. And are you telling me that this acquisition of parts 
which would last 100 years if we used them, is not the result of care- 
lessness on somebody’s part but at the time they were purchased it 
= estimated the consumption rate would be greater than it proved 
to be? 

General Patmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is that the full explanation? 

General Patmer. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Were the purchases continued after it was found the 
consumption rate was not as high as was contemplated? 

General Patmer. I cannot give you the facts on that; it was so long 
ago. 

Mr. Sixes. Even though it was well intended, what kind of mis- 
judgment caused these items to be purchased in great quantity on an 
anticipated high consumption rate? Is it because we did not know? 

General Patmer. That is our present belief, yes. In other words, 
some parts of the jeeps are consumed faster than you expect and some 
parts are not consumed as fast as you expect. The point I would like 
to make is that in the front axle assembly the least important items 
are those in long supply. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there other items connected with the front axle 
parts that are in long supply? 

General Patmer. No. 

Mr. Sixes. Then the statement that the Army has enough front 
axle parts to last 100 years is not correct? 

General Patmer. No, sir. It is about one forty-fifth correct. 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 

With respect to repair parts for front axle of World War II jeeps, the com- 
ponents actually on hand which would, at present consumption rates, last for 
an estimated 100 years are 4 in number having a total unit value of 33 cents. 
The entire stock of these parts in excess is valued at approximately $95,000. 
There are 180 components of a front jeep axle having a total value of $420 when 
the parts are purchased as items. The percentage ratio of the cost of the items 


in long supply to the value of the total components for front jeep axle is 0.07 
percent. 
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Mr. Sixes. C ff the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ROLE OF CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE IN DISPOSAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. This article also carries a headline that the vast armed 
services surplus was uncovered by a congressional committee. I have 
no disposition to disparage the work of any committee, and I feel that 
very important work has been done by the Government Operations 
Committee in this field. However, is that an accurate headline? 
Did the committee discoveries antedate this surplus and excess 
property disposal program, or was it already in operation when the 
committee studies took place? . 

General Parmer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Give us a complete statement on that for the record. 

General PaLtmmr. Yes, sir. 

(The statement requested follows:) 

In September of 1952 the Department of the Army entered into a program to 
purify the Army supply system by the removal of excess stocks. This resulted in 
a dynamic program being established in 1953 with its objective to declare as excess 
all stock not needed to meet requirements. During fiscal year 1953 and fiscal 
year 1954, the Department of the Army disposed of a total of $1.774 billion 
(acquisition cost) worth of foreign excess and CONUS surplus personal property. 
While the Dawson (formerly Hardy) committee pointed out several instances of 
iters in long supply, the disposal program was initiated and carried out by the 
Army. 

The Army estimated that for fiscal year 1955 a total of approximately $1.44 
billion (acquisition cost) worth of personal property would be disposed of. These 
estimates have been revised, and it is expected that 1.8 billion will be disposed of 
during fiscal year 1955 and 1.9 billion during fiscal year 1956. 

Sinee the inauguration of this program, $2.734 billion have been disposed of 
and it is estimated that $2.74 billion will be disposed of during the balance of 
fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. 


VALUE OF EQUIPMENT ON HAND, AND PROPORTION OF EXCESS 


Mr. Sixes. The statement is carried that it has been discovered 
that the Army, Navy, and Air Force have $75 billion of equipment 
on hand. What part of that equipment belongs to the Army? 

General Patmer. Our financial property inventory shows that the 
Army has $20.1 billion of stock in its warehouse inventory. There is 
a considerable additional amount in the hands of troops which we do 
not carry in financial inventory. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Of course you can only speak for the Army, you 
cannot speak for the Navy and Air Force, but of the $20 billion plus 
of Army inventory, it could not be construed by any stretch of the 
imagination that it is all surplus or excess? 

General PatmMer. Our inventory shows that of the $20.1 billion, 
$700 million represents declared excess. We believe, as General 
McNamara has explained, that our program for declaring excesses 
will run about $2 billion in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Sixss. This article further states that it is estimated between 
$10 billion and $15 billion is obsolete or surplus property. According 
to the Army’s share of that type of property, that figure of $10 
billion to $15 billion would be a very high one indeed; would it not? 
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General Pautmer. It would be very high as stated in this article. 
If you go back and take our total disposal program for the past 
several years, then our share would come to about $5 billion, but the 
remaining share which exists now to be cleared up is less than that. 


PROCEDURES FOR IDENTIFYING SURPLUSES AND MAKING THEM 
AVAILABLE TO OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Sixes. Back to your statement, General McNamara. You 
said the screening period for excess items is 90 days, the only excep- 
tion being items of furniture, which is 120 days. Does the screening 
period mean the entire period from the time an article is designated 
as excess until it is sold, or does it include the period from the initial 
search to the actual disposal? What is included in the screening 
period and how does it operate? Give us some detail about the steps 
that are taken. 

General McNamara. As you know, I mentioned in my prepared 
brochure that the several steps started at the installation level and 
went up to the Materiel Redistribution Division of the Navy. That 
was previously called the Surplus Materiel Division. That is the 
point at which the Department of Defense gathers the reports from 
the three services, the Navy being the agent for Defense. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you determine that these articles are obsolete 
or excess and should be disposed of? Will you take it step by step? 

General McNamara. At its stock-control center in the Department 
of the Army, there are records of the types of equipment. A review 
is made of the cards by experts who are at that point. They determine 
from the status of supplies reported to them as to whether they are 
in long supply or short supply of that particular item. They check 
to determine whether or not this is a part of an end item that is obso- 
lete or modern. After perusal of the records they have before them, 
they state an item is in long supply, if that is the case, and they 
record the amount that is more than is needed by that particular 
technical service. That goes to the chief of that technical service, 
who reviews that and checks to see it that is the case from a national 
or worldwide position. 

He then takes that piece of paper and forwards it to the stock-control 
point for action. Thus all installations receive from the stock-control 
point information that that particular item is in long supply and that 
they will act on the quantity that is available to them. They place 
ona Standard Form 120, which is the normal reporting form, the items 
that are excess to their respective needs. They then are processed 
back through the stock-control point and go to the Materiel Redis- 
tribution Division of the Navy. That Department circularizes to the 
other Federal agencies. They send back to the installation reporting 
the excess a card with a date. Ninety days are counted from the date 
on that card. They hold it until the 90th day for action by these 
agencies. If no action is taken they are at liberty to take disposition 
action. 

Mr. Stxes. Why is the period 120 days for furniture? 

General McNamara. There are so many agencies that must be 
checked in the case of furniture. 
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TIME REQUIRED FOR DISPOSALS 


Mr. Sixes. Can you give the approximate time normally required 
from the time the search first begins until an item is finally disposed of? 

General McNamara. I do not have that in front of me, Mr. Chair. 
man. I have such a study which I made last year following that 
paperwork and, if possible, I would like to enter it in the record for 
you. : : 

Mr. Sixes. That will be satisfactory. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The supply status of each item in the Army supply system is reviewed by the 
respecti- e technical service stock control point at least once each 6 months. At 
this re iew, the determination is made whether or not the quantity of the item in 
stock is excess to the retention level. For the excess amount, instructions are 
issued by the stock control point to holding depots to report the excesses on 
standard form 120 (for property reportable for further screening within the 
Federal Government) or to transfer the excesses to the property disposal officer 
(for property that is not reportable for further screening). After the review, the 
average length of time required for the excesses to appear on a standard form 120 
is approximately 30 days. 

The stock record cards at each station are reviewed at least once each 30 days. 
Property determined to be station excess is reported on standard form 120 if the 
property is reportable for further screening or transferred to the property disposal 
officer if it is nonreportable. 

From the time property is entered on standard form 120 an average of 165 days 
is required before disposal of the property. For the nonreportable property, an 
average of 45 days is required until disposal is made. 


REASONS FOR PRESENT EMPHASIS ON SURPLUS DISPOSAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Why is this program now before us? Is it something 
for which the need has just been realized? Were the services trying 
to hoard material heretofore. Why is the emphasis on this pro- 
gram at this time? Is it that you just now have a sufficiently accurate 
inventory of what you have and what you need that you can begin 
to dispose of surplus material? 

General McNamara. The latter is the case, but it is not a new 
problem. There has always been the generation and the sale of things. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you telling me that the more accurate inventories 
of recent years have made it possible for you to know more clearly 
what is surplus? 

General McNamara. That is correct. The managerial tools pro- 
vided to us in the last few years sharply point up the picture. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it also true that a rather sharp influx of new materiel 
and equipment in the last few years, brought about by increased 
appropriations during the Korean war period, has rendered a lot of 
old World War II materiel obsolete? Does that enter into the 
picture? 

General McNamara. That is right. The genius of the modern 
research and development people is being felt. 


PROCEDURES FOR DISPOSAL OF SURPLUSES VALUED AT $300 OR LESS 


Mr. Sixes. General McNamara, with further reference to your 
statement, I note that you say the salvage, scrap, small lots under $300, 
and certain other selected items are exempt from screening by the 
anerenent of Defense and other Government agencies and are 
authorized to be considered surplus property and disposed of as such. 
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Will you tell us how these items are disposed of, who determines 
their value, and something about the returns; the total amounts 
compared to total original value? Give us a more comprehensive 
statement about what is involved here. 

General McNamara. You will recall that initially, in attacking 
the problem of excess and surplus property, there were administrative 
problems that prevented the field from disposing of the items at the 
rate they thought they should be able to dispose of them or take 
action on property that had been declared excess. 

At the request of the Department of the Army, a survey was made 
by what was the Surplus Materiel Division, Department of the Navy, 
acting as a joint agency. It was found that the items that were listed 
on form 120, the standard form on which you list the items for excess- 
ing action, showed 80 percent of the listed items to be of a value less 
than $300. 

At that time the Department of the Army requested action to 
permit them to declare those items as surplus and take proper disposal 
action on them. 

That action was forwarded through to the General Services Admin- 
istration. 

General Services Administration admitted that the action was 
administratively heavy, that is the 80 percent was a factual figure, 
but they thought that items of a value of $100 or $200 should be 
considered rather than the $300. In other words, they wanted the 
right to review the items between those two figures. 

Permission was granted to take action on the lesser amount. 

The Department of the Army still pursued the $300, and a year 
later did obtain permission from General Services Administration to 
take proper disposal action on items that were listed less than $300 
per line item. 

This value on a line item is not just for one item; it is for a number of 
those particular items extended on that line at the price, which is a 
standard price, to a total of $300. 

So in answer to your question, proper disposal actions are taken on 
these line items in the categories that you mentioned. 

Mr. Stxes. If the Navy is the disposal agency, how is the Army 
reimbursed for the items which are sold by the Navy? 

General McNamara. They are the disposal agency for screening. 
That is, they merely act as an agency to save action taken by three 
separate services. 

Mr. Stxes. And the Army sells its own property? 

General McNAMARA. Yes, sir. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Stxes, Is there a difference in the way that foreign excess 
property is disposed of? 

General McNamara. There is a difference in the way that forei 
excess property is screened, but the disposal actions are under the 
ae basic regulations that govern actions in the continental United 
States. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the difference in the way they are screened? 
General McNamara. The timing of the processing is such that the 
time element is different from that in the United States, and since the 
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property is in overseas positions screened only by the Department o 
Defense rather than down through the minute levels of the agencies jy 
the United States. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is it sold in the country in which it is located or can it hy 
sold anywhere in the world? 

General McNamara. It can be sold in places other than the country 
in which the property is physically located, but based 

Mr. Sixes. Are your invitations to bid issued worldwide? 

General McNamara. No, sir. 

If I may finish that first answer, sir—based on Dapeatauetis of State 
directives insofar as Overseas countries are concerned. 

The canvassing, and this is relative to your second question, the 
canvassing of customers from overseas headquarters I would enter 
into the record if that were permissible, Mr. Chairman, because I am 
not sure of the details. _ 

Mr. Sixes. That is quite all right. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Each oversea headquarters maintains an up-to-date listing of individuals o 
organizations interested in purchasing foreign excess personal property. This 
listing includes prospective buyers in the United States and purchasers located 
in other foreign nations, except nations behind the Iron Curtain. Efforts ar 
made to develop additional buyers by use of radio advertising, newspaper 
announcement of sales, and notices of sale in trade journals. Each individual 
and organization noted above is mailed a notice of the proposed sales outlining 
the property to be sold and invited to bid on the property. 



















ROLE OF DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Ritey. What restrictions are placed on you by the Department 
of State, if any, in the disposal of surplus property? Would you men- 
tion some of them? 

General McNamara. In foreign areas, for instance, there would be 
a check to determine that we conformed to the laws of the particular 
country that we are in. For instance, if property were to be sold in 
Italy, they would check to determine that we conform to any import- 
export laws that the Italian Government might have arranged with 
the American Government. 

Mr. Ritey. Does that advice come from Washington or do you get 
it from a local embassy? 

General McN AMARA. Contact is made at the location of the prop- 
erty, such as in Italy. For instance, the overseas commander would 
contact the Ambassador there in Rome, for feasibility of sale. Over- 
seas commander furnishes detailed information to Department of 
Army. After obtaining approval from State Department, Washing- 
ton, Army issues instruction for sale. 

Mr. Ritey. That is the only restriction under which you are, to 
conform to the laws and treaties we may have with a particular 
country? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

However, distinctly military-type property, for instance, a tank 
which had become obsolescent—there are some restrictions there, | 
would say, which are imposed to determine that that tank is not sold 
in its original condition to countries which perhaps should not receiv¢ 
such an instrument. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. S1xes. Do the limitations such as you have described have the 
effect of depressing the sales value of this materiel? 

General McNamara. I think that an answer would be “yes,” but 
the overall reasoning for the country would be a factor which would 
have to be weighed as to the true value which might be returned. 
Dollar-wise, yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Presumably it would also be true that the cost of 
attempting to move the materiel to another location for sale might 
make the cost of handling it so great that you would lose even more? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. Are you referring back, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the original question relative to the sale? 

Mr. Stxes. On sales in foreign countries. 

General McNamara. My answer to that should have been that it 
did not necessarily mean the movement from one place to another 
but that we could consider customers located in other countries rather 
than just the country where the items are located. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Is there a screening of purchasers to determine that 
excess property does not get into the wrong hands overseas? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. One of the items that I did not 
finish discussing is the Department of State control, that is: 

Sales are not made to individuals who will export to Iron Curtain 
countries, 

Mr. Stkes. What about purchases by an individual in Italy, for 
instance, who would then proceed to resell to an Iron Curtain country? 
How do you avoid that possibility? 

General McNamara. There is a determination that he must iden- 
tify 2 buyers; in other words, the buyer who is there making the 
purchase must identify where his market is and also where the next 
fellow who will buy from him is located, so you have a level of 2 
buyers known to you at the award time. 

Mr. Sixes. That would not be a particular safeguard. If a man 
wanted to sell to an Iron Curtain country he could just as easily 
have a third bidder prepared to take over as to have two, so you 
haven’t a real safeguard there, in my opinion. 

General McNamara. I believe that is a statement of fact. They 
do take these two steps, however, which I outlined. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DETERMINING WHAT ITEMS REQUIRE SCREENING 


_ Mr. Sixes. You say that scrap, salvage, and certain other selected 
items are not reported for screening, but are turned over for disposal 
immediately upon classification as such. Do you refer to scrap, 
salvage, and other selected items worldwide or only those in foreign 
countries? 

General McNamara. It is worldwide, sir. I would not attempt to 
define any limiting factor on that particular class by either overseas 
or by continental United States. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you determine who is responsible for deter- 
mining what items are not to be reported for screening? In that 
same light would it be possible for an officer at any installation to 
decide that a 1954 truck is now salvage and should be disposed of as 
salvage or scrap? 
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General McNamara. As we discussed earlier this morning, Mr 
Chairman, I was going to enter into the record the steps which took 
place at each of the various layers, and that was one part which | 
intended to cover. 

For the record, however, the stock-control points which I mep- 
tioned determine which makes of models, et cetera, are obsolete, and 
are to be acted on. In other words, there would be a policy out of 
the Chief of X Technical Service issued to his stock-control points, 
They would review their cards and determine that there are so many 
of these items there which fall into the categories mentioned. 

As you describe, a certain truck of a certain vintage, the Chief of 
Ordnance would have said ‘“‘These trucks now are obsolescent,’’ and he 
would check whether or not he had any customers. 

Then he would say “They are obsolete,” and get them out of the 
system. 

Mr. Sixes. So there is continuing responsibility from top to bottom 
to determine that there are not abuses of these things? 

General McNamara. That is correct, sir. 


DETERMINATION OF METHOD OF DISPOSAL OVERSEAS 


Mr. Sixes. You state further that the Army merchandising pro- 

am for the disposition of foreign excess and surplus property author- 
izes (a) sealed bids; (b) auction sales; (c) spot-bid sales; (d) retail sales; 
(e) negotiated sales. 

Who determines which one of these shall be used? 

General McNamara. In the case of the sealed bids, or the categories 
that are mentioned there, it would be the commander of the installa- 
tion where the sale is to take place who would determine. 

Mr. S1xzes. What governs his decision? 

General McNamara. Dollar value, cross section of types of items, 
things similar to that. 

Mr. Sixxs. Does he have a complete control over the type of sale 
that he shall follow? 

General McNamara. NO, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Or is he governed by regulations or procedures which 
are established for him ~ higher authority? 

General McNamara. That is correct. The latter is correct. He 
does have at his disposal many regulations which will assist him in 
governing the type of sale that he can use. 

There is one further step. In the case of retail sales he goes to 
his Army area commander who determines what is a fair value for 
him to make such sales. 

In the case, we will say, of a small table that might have been 
sold or some item that is used commercially by many people, that 
price would be known, all people would pay that price, and they 
could buy the items. 

The price would be -each”’ in that particular case. 


AMOUNTS RECOVERED THROUGH SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Mr. Srxzgs. I noted in the tables which you submitted to the com- 
mittee the figure 5.9 percent as the percentage of acquisition value 
recovered in Army disposal of excess and surplus personal property 
from July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954. 
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That figure can be seized upon as showing an extremely low return 
and as some indication that a lot of valuable property is being almost 
given away. But actually, if the complete picture is studied, the 
percentage of return does not in any way reflect the value of much of 
the better material because you have included redistribution within 
Army, transfers to Department of Defense and other Government 
agencies without reimbursement, transfers to national stockpile, 
donations according to Public Law 152 of the 81st Congress, and other 
items. The 5.9 figure does not appear to me to be a completely fair 
picture of proceeds. Am I correct in that? 

General McNamara. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Have you figures to show something of the value of the 
type of items I am speaking of? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you give us additional information which might 
show your disposal program in a better light? 

General McNamara. I took a cross section of 65 lots of surplus 
property and appended them to part of this brochure, Mr. Chairman, 
just types of items that were there from the sale at public auction at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

I have listed those by lots and description. 

Against those I have shown acquisition cost, gross proceeds, and the 
percent return. 

The total value of the 65 items that were just seized as examples, 
acquisition cost was $84,372. There was a gross proceeds against that 
of $20,020, for a percentage return of 23.7. 

Mr. Sixes. But that is only a partial picture. What can you tell 
me about the percentage of return on all sales during that period, 
speaking of sales and not donations or redistribution and transfers? 

General McNamara. In the breakdown that I mentioned to you, 
the total things that were sold, Mr. Chairman, are itemized, starting 
with item 6 which states ‘‘sold as sale or exchange,”’ and No. 7 which 
is listed as “sold as usable property,” and No. 8 which breaks it down 
“sold as salvage,’’ and No. 9 which states “sold as scrap,” and No. 
10 which are the sweep-ups, or “sold as waste or production scrap.” 

I have some quantities opposite each of those item numbers in the 
tables that were submitted. Dollarwise they are listed, proceedwise 
they are listed, and percent is listed opposite each of those, to show in 
the first case 8.8 percent, for item No. 7, it is 7.8 percent, and so on. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us shortcut this a little. Is the figure 5.9 percent 
the actual percentage of recovery on all the items for which you re- 
ceive a cash return? 

_ General McNamara. Yes, sir. I would have claimed 100 percent 
if I had given it to someone for usefulness in the Government. How- 
ever, those are all eliminated. 

Mr. Sixes. All that you list here is the materiel, on which you show 
a percentage of return. On the actual sales on $751.9 million worth 
of materiel, you obtained $44.2 million return. Is that right? 

General McNamara. That is correct, sir, for a total of 5.9 percent. 

(Discussion held off the reoord.) 

Mr. Srxes. That figure of 5.9 percent is, of course, a very low one, 
and it is a figure which has disturbed other people who have studied 
this matter. 
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What further explanation can you give to the committee to account 
for that low percentage of return? 

General McNamara. I cannot say to you that the condition of 
the property which has been sold is new, therefore the dollar sign 
which is recorded, which the highest we can record, the acquisition 
cost on that versus the comparison of the dollars return, would be 
similar to condition. Much of this would be used property. It 
could have been through two wars. These could be things that were 
down in the field of just sweep-ups. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Do the returns from the various methods by which you 
have disposed of excess or surplus property indicate that by abandon- 
ing some of those methods and following others you can obtain a 
higher return? 

General McNamara. I know of none, Mr. Chairman. I think we 
are modern in our methods of disposal. I think we have a cross 
section of activities represented in our merchandising plan which 
gives us a good return. 


ACTIONS TAKEN TO SECURE MAXIMUM RETURN FROM DISPOSALS 


If I may, I would like to talk to the point relative to what we have 
done in the merchandising program to guarantee the maximum return 
to us. 

Mr. Srtxes. I would be glad to have you do so. 

General McNamara. At the start of this program, Mr. Chairman, 
it became apparent that there were two choices available to a man 
who was going to merchandise in this field. One was to determine 
what the market would be for these things that were going to be dis- 
posed of; in other words, to determine that the dough trough would 
be on milady’s sunporch to hold potted plants, and that sort of 
market, or whether we should determine the maximum coverage of 
bidders that we could get. We decided on the latter and to that end 
put a great deal of effort and attention. 

We took, for instance, the firm of Dunhill, prominently known in 
the trade journals, and asked them to break down the United States 
into geographical areas, and by type of article that would be sold, so 
that you have listed an index which shows in this particular one 
“compiled for the Stock Management Branch, Supply Division, United 
States Army, and Surplus Materiels Division.” You have here details 
of the entire United States, broken down by types of things, such as 
auto bodies, and animal feed, maintenance and repair, materiel- 
handling equipment; medical stuff, a cross section by names of types 
of things that could be sold equipmentwise. 

Against those you have the names of the people who would buy, 
the names of the firms and their addresses. 

We provide this for all of our disposal points throughout the United 
States, paying a sum of money to the Dunhill firm for it. 

You can see readily from this one which I have before me that in 
the various States shown here there are names of firms and the item 
in which they are interested and the name of an official of the company. 

In addition to that type of effort on our part, at every sale that we 
have had in the auction field, for instance, we have contacted the 
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postal authorities, and through the medium of our auctioneer dis- 
played signs in the first-class postal setups throughout the country. 

We have interchanged from one section of the country to another 
the prices we obtain for types of tiems in case they had sales on the 
west coast and sales of similar items on the east coast, making sure 
that they had the opportunity to contact the same bidder that bid 
favorably in one site or another. Many steps have been taken in 
that field. 

I think that the return we have made, the efforts to keep our 
bidders’ list modern certainly is indicative of an effort made by the 
Army to give maximum return dollarwise to the Government. 

And in addition, Mr. Chairman, the value returned to the Govern- 
ment is not just in dollars. There may have been great value to the 
Government by having that particular item in the system, obsolete 
as it has now become; but at the time it may have been its presence 
which made it of value to us. 


DISPOSAL COST RELATED TO RETURNS 


Mr. Srxes. The statement has been made that it is costing more 
to dispose of this surplus and excess property than the proceeds. 
Can you comment on that? 

General McNamara. I have in front of me here, and this happens 
to be an auction sale, which is recorded to Mrs. Harden, recorded as 
enclosure No. 6 in your brochure, and it shows that during the fiscal 
year 1954 we conducted 4 auction sales in the Army, and that we 
have gathered data from 2 such sales, one at Columbus General 
Depot and the other at Letterkenny Ordnance Depot. 

(The enclosure referred to is as follows:) 


ExTRACT OF DEPARTMENT OF THI. ARMY LETTER TO Hon. Ceci, HARDEN, 
CHAIRMAN, INTERGOVERNMENTAL SUBCOMMITTLE, COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS, House or REPRESENTATIVES, DECEMBER 23, 1954 


During fiscal year 1954 the Army conducted four auction sales. Data from 
two such sales, one at Columbus General Depot, Columbus, Chio, and the other 
at Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Chambersburg, Pa., hae been selected as 
typical and are belie-‘ed to be representati ‘e of the other sales. To form a basis 
for comparison, sales made by sealed bids approyimately equivalent in value 
and type of item were selected. A comparison of the results of the two types of 
sales is as follows: 

Acauisition cost of property sold at 2 auction sales, $17,396,561. 

Actual costs of auction sales, $104,322. 

Gross proceeds from auction sales, $1,099,540, or 6.3 percent of acauisition cost. 

Actual costs of auction sales as a percentave of gross proceeds, 10.3 percent. 

Acquisition cost of property sold by 36 sealed bid sales, $16,776,937. 

Actual cost of sealed bid sales, $97,674. 

Gross proceeds from sealed bid sales, $1,013,394, or 6 percent of acquisition cost. 

Actual cost of sealed bid sales as a percentage of gross proceeds, 9.7 percent. 


Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DISPOSAL ACTIONS 


Mr. Stxes. I asked you a number of questions about placement of 
responsibility for the use of proper judgment in handling both the 
selection of excess and surplus property for disposal and the method 
of disposal itself. 
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I would like to call to your attention two cases which have beep 
brought to the attention of this committee, and I quote from this 
record. 

It was found that at Alaska General Depot, Anchorage, Alaska, 16,500 pairs 
of new heavy duty leather combat type military shoes, which cost $118,800 
transferred to the salvage yard for disposal upon receipt of newer type shoes 
Salvage officer estimated that not more than $1 a pair would be realized from the 
sale of the shoes. 

In your opinion would that represent the optimum method of 
handling that particular item? 

General McNamara. The particulars of this sale I do not know. 

Mr. Sixgs. I understand that. 

General McNamara. But I would say that against the price we 
are getting in this country it would be a, We are getting about 
$5, I believe, for many of a similar item. 

Mr. S1xes. Under what circumstances would a salvage officer in 
Alaska decide to put new shoes in the salvage yard for disposal, when 
he knew the returns from such an operation would be extremely low, 
rather than to send them back to this country for disposal, or ask 
for directions, or take other steps which might result in a greater return 
to the Government? 

General McNamara. He would have had directions from this 
country, Mr. Chairman. He would not have thrown them in on his 
own volition. He would have reported those back to this country 
under that time element which I mentioned at an earlier point. 

I know of no reason why they would go directly into the disposal 
vard based on the decision of the particular officer you are quoting. 
I would believe that he had received advice from other sources which 
would have assisted him in deciding that they should have gone into 
the yard or not. 

Mr. Srxes. Then do we have to assume it would be bad advice which 
would tell him to put in the salvage yard a $7 pair of new shoes when 
he could not expect to get more than $1 by such procedure? 

General McNamara. On the face of it that would appear to be so. 

Mr. Sixes. I don’t know all the facts, either. I get only one side 
here. Circumstances may exonerate that’ action completely. ; 

General McNamara. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General McNamara. Assuming those facts, Mr. Chairman, that 
would not seem to be a proper return or a proper procedure. 

Mr. Sixes. I want to call to your attention another case. This 
has to do with Twin Cities Arsenal. 

Because of inadequate administrative controls, 12 lathes having a scrap metal 
value of $7,000, were sold as usable machines for $1,500 to the only bidder, and 
in 2 instances of advertised sales a bid was accepted after the established closing 
date and records changed as to date of bid, receipt, and acceptance. Other ques- 
tionable features were failure to properly advertise items for sale, failure to 
reject all bids when a fair bid was not received, inadequate records of negotiated 
sales, failure to keep current the list of prospective bidders, and overshipment of 
scrap up to 100 percent of the advertised amount. This latter practice permitted 
bidders to take advantage of a rising market by accepting the overdelivery or in 
the case of the declining market to refuse the overdelivery. 

That sounds exactly like dereliction of duty for which some officer 
should have been held strictly accountable. 
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Have there been any instances where you have lowered the boom 
on people who permitted such practices to take place? 

General McNamara. No, sir, nor have I any information of cases 
similar to that. This is a new case to me. I have not heard of this. 

Mr. Srxgs. If the facts here were as pointed out, and this is from 
the General Accounting Office, and they ought to know something 
about it, if the facts were as pointed out what would be your action? 

General McNamara. Well, my action would be prompt and explicit 
to the Chief of Ordnance, directing him to submit the facts on this 
matter and to determine whether or not negligence had occurred; and, 
if so, who was responsible. 

Mr. Srxkes. Then what would you do? 

(General McNamara. Based on the fact then action would be di- 
rected to the Chief of Ordnance in the form, if it required pursuit of 
punishment there, towards that end, such as courts martials, fines, 
and so on. 

Mr. Stkes. Have you found evidence of activities of this general 
nature taking place anywhere in this program which did require 
disciplinary action? 

General McNamara. No, sir. On the contrary I found an en- 
thusiastic response to the demands of increased efforts to dispose of 
things off the shelf in order that we would not have to build new 
buildings and new warehouses to house the inventory that we have. 

] found a wonderfully enthusiastic group of people to work with 
in this particular field, and, as a matter of fact, I feel inclined to be 
exceptionally proud of their accomplishments over the last 2 years 
from the time we started to attempt to ride the obsolescent materiel 
out. 

I] think they have done a wonderful job. We have always raised 
the forecast and we have constantly forced them to reach for higher 
rates of disposal and declarations. 

At no time have we ever lessened the rate of progress for them. 
We have constantly pushed them. 

We called attention, as you know, to the fact we would make 
mistakes at the start of this very rapid and forceful program. We 
asked some consideration be given to those mistakes when we did 
make them. 

To my knowledge there have been very few. This one is the first 
time I have heard of that particular instance. 

Mr. Stxes. There is no question in my mind about your devotion 
to the job you are doing or your desire to do the best possible job 
that can be done. I think this committee recognizes it is not an easy 
job to clean out all the old scrap, leftover, and unused material that 
will be of no further use to the Army and ought to be disposed of. 

General McNamara. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. I am sure that you will want to assure this committee 
that every effort within your command is being used to see that the 
Government does obtain the greatest possible return for this materiel. 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Riley? 

General Coteiazier. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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DISPOSITION OF PROCEEDS FROM SALES OF SURPLUSES 


Mr. Sixes. General McNamara, would you tell me what dispositioy 
is made of the funds which are received from sale of excess and surplus 
property, and will you also show in your answer exactly what the cog 
to the Government.is considering the use of any appropriated fund; 
which may be expended in this program? In other words, I woul 
like to have the complete statement of the cost to the Government 
from appropriated funds, if any, the net return to the Government. 
and to what use those returns are put. 

General McNamara. I will enter that in the record, Mr. Chairman, 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The proceeds from the sale of foreign excess and surplus personal property ar 
handled as follows: 

1. Gross proceeds from sale of surplus personal property which was declared 
from divisions of Army stock fund are deposited back to the stock fund. 

2. Gross proceeds from the sale of surplus personal property which was declared 
from industrial funded activities are deposited to the industrial fund. 

3. The costs of auction sales, including the auctioneer’s fee and advertising 
costs, are deducted from the proceeds of the auction sales to pay these expenses, 

4. The net proceeds from the sale of scrap and salvage, after deductions, are 
deposited to United States Treasury, special account 215371, ‘Deposits, proceeds 
from the sale of scrap and salvage material, Army.”’ 

5. The net proceeds of sales, other than scrap and salvage, after deductions 
indicated above (stock fund, industrial fund and costs of auction sales) are 
deposited to miscellaneous receipts of the United States Treasury. 

Two sources of appropriated funds are used in the implementation of this 
program: 

1. Program 3900, project 3935, ‘Salvage activities,’ M and O appropriation, 
is used to fund the property disposal activity which includes conduct of sales, 
donations, transfers, and abandonment of surplus personal property: 


Obligations: 
PM STIR OR a Sis nln + alee ean eh hee ee $4, 920, 918 
First half, fiscal year 1955___.______- ee eee sactouen a Ttae 


’ 


Project 400, ‘‘Preparation for sale and salvage,’”’ under section 715 of the 
general provisions of the budget is used for the demilitarization activity of the 
Department of the Army: 


Obligations: 
Pieens wear Beene et eR he eed. Et LE See $9, 847, 924 
Piet bell Genel geen 00Gb: ss cs cecil wueecd 9, 048, 530 
The net returns were as follows: 
; First half 

Fiseal year | : 
; fiscal year 

1954 18 1985 














| 
Raed Seetes Mel... 5 an no waba ns ecnce casera ecaeeusenvesriaceees ad de $33, 934,662 | $25, 815,017 
A eee CN has i 55.5 oi cdnde vabgath db bose boo 6d Sotcne myles ceend=4 11, 157, 004 15, 121, 535 





1 Deposit accounts 213180, 3181, 3195, 3196, and 3199. 
DISPOSITION OF SERVICEABLE ITEMS 


Mr. Rivey. General, as the chairman does, I understand you have 
a difficult problem in realizing a high dollar value out of this surplus 
goods. It is a matter which elicits a lot of interest and a lot of com- 
ment from people because almost everywhere you go you will find 
these Army and Navy stores, or Army and Navy goods, stores ant 
naturally one wonders where the goods come from which are soll 
in those stores. 
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Are most of the goods you declare surplus used goods or obsoles- 
cent goods? 

General McNamara. They are obsolescent and in that condition 
they could be either used or unused. 

Mr. Ritey. What I mean is this: We will take shoes, for example. 
Do you sell secondhand shoes, or are they a type of shoe, we will 
sav, Which has been supplanted by something better? 

General McNamara. We sell them in all varieties. Many times 
we will sell shoes that are unused but have been stocked for a period 
of time. 

We also sell used shoes. 

Mr. Ritny. Why would a shoe become obsolescent? That would 
be a question which the average civilian would ask. 

General McNamara. Well, development might tell us that it is 
better to have a type of shoe which has a polished exterior than one 
which has the rough exterior which was used during the war, we will 
say, and they might increase the height of a shoe, whatever develop- 
ment does to these shoes thereby creating a change in the condition 
of the type of item that we would store. 

For instance, leather soles might go out and another type of sole 
might be placed into the system. That might create an excess of the 
soles for shoes. 

Mr. Ritey. The question would naturally arise of why you do not 
get maximum use of the item you have before you go into a new type. 

This also occurs to me, and I would like to have your comments on 
it: Are not a good many of these clothing items the result of a crash 
purchasing program during the war when you could not get the finished 
goods as you wanted them? 

General McNamara. Mr. Riley, it is difficult for me to answer that 
question. My problem is that of a man who has a lap full of things. 
lam in storage and distribution and I am disposing of those things 
which are in that system. I have no control of the input into the 
system. I have no knowledge of what put items in, and it is difficult 
for me to do anything but guess. 

I can say that a change in manpower or strength would create a 
difference in the necessity for levels of things in a storage system. 

Mr. Ritey. If you had a perfectly good shoe on the shelf would 
there by any good reason for that shoe not to be worn by somebody 
in the service somehwere? It wouldn’t have to be worn on parade 
or on leave, but he can wear it around a maintenance shop or some- 
thing of that kind. 

General McNamara. It is perfectly obvious that the answer 
should be yes although we both know there are conditions where new 
things are being sold, such as you describe. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. I think, and I am sure my opinion is the same as that 
of a good many others, that every possible use ought to be made of 
the goods we have before we declare it surplus. As I stated before, 
some use can be made of a great deal of this, perhaps in other locations 
or with some of our allies, or something of that kind. 

General McNamara. In discussing that point, Mr. Riley, there 
will be discussion at a later date on the fullness of retention levels 
and what screening one goes through to determine what should become 
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excess. That sould disclose the fullness of the usefulness of the things 
that are placed in the category of excess. . 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT SUPPLIED TO ALLIES 


Mr. Ritey. What materiel and what goods do we make available to 
our allies, such as the ROK Army, or Chiang Kai-shek’s troops? Do 
we ship them all new goods or do we ship them some of this stuff we 
have off the shelf which perhaps is not up to the standard of the re- 
quirements for our own troops? 

General McNamara. At no time, sir, can it be said that we are 
giving to our allies equipment which is not usable and in fine condition, 

Great consideration has been given to the capabilities of the coun- 
tries that we are furnishing supplies to. For instance, in the vehicular 
field, if the type of country were one which had little or no hydraulic 
type of shop setups to back up a fleet of vehicles, certainly it would be 
no useful gift to that country if we gave them that type. We should 
give them the type of gear vehicles that they could repair. 

Also we filled the requisitions that are submitted to us from the 
MAAG’s, these military assistance groups stationed in these countries 
and in the prescribed program cleared through respective Washington 
headquarters under General Russell, my particular opposite number. 

Mr. Rixtey. Do we furnish them with the very latest issue of mate- 
riel? It would seem to me that they have roads and other means of 
transportation and facilities, as you say, for repair and things of that 
kind which would indicate that they would have to start with the 
simpler mechanical equipment probably until they learned how to 
use it. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Cotaiazier. We can make a positive statement that the 
equipment which is furnished under the foreign-aid program is equip- 
ment in first-class condition and that which is adaptable to their use. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SCREENING OF PROPERTY FOR POSSIBLE USE IN FOREIGN-AID PROGRAMS 


General Coteuazier. Those lists of excess property are screened for 
use by a foreign-aid program before we actually declare them as 
surplus and sell them. 

Mr. Ritxy. Who screens the surplus or goods for foreign aid? The 
Navy? The same source? 

General McNamara. The various technical services have a section 
that screens their type of equipment for foreign aid. All of that is 
brought to a head under a general officer in General Palmer’s office, s0 
they get a very thorough screening. 

Mr. Ritey. And all these items you have listed here are thoroughly 
screened for Government use and for foreign aid use before they are 
declared surplus? 

General McNamara. That is right. 
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hings TRANSFERS OF PROPERTY FOR EDUCATIONAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH USE 
UNDER PUBLIC LAW 152 










Mr. Rinwy. Under Public Law 152 what types of property are you 
transferring and to whom does it go? 

General McNamara. Public Law 152 permits us to transfer all 
types of property to all Government agencies. 
“Mr. Ritny. Does not some of that go to some agency for use by 
schools or hospitals or something else? 

General McNamara. That is correct. You will note in the various 


dle to 


ff we 
e re- 


> are MM tables previously submitted there are items listed “donated according 
tion, Mito Public Law 152, 81st Congress.” Many of those items went to 
oun- J public schools. 

cular Mr. Ritey. Do you donate that directly or through whom does 


aulic Mi that go? 
Id be General McNamara. It goes to the schools that evidence an inter- 
ould Hest in the location around where the property is located. 

Mr. Ritny. Does the Army transfer that directly or through some 
| the MB agency? 


tries General McNamara. The approval is the thing that comes from 
eton HM the higher headquarters, but the donation is direct. 

ber. Mr. Ritey. Who has to approve that? 

Late- General McNamara. The Department of Health, Education, and 
is of MB Welfare. Off the record. 

that (Discussion off the record.) 


the Mr. Ritey. I wanted to know who had the authority to designate 
v to Mi the people to receive this property, and then whether or not it was 

transferred directly from the Army as a result of that decision. 
General McNamara. Yes, sir. I was looking for a picture of a lady 


the #Jin charge of a school in the Midwest who was physically screening 
uip- ## the property, looking at it. She herself would have seen that property 
use. 9 to know its value to her. 


(Witness produces a photograph.) 
Mr. Forp. This is someone from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare? 
AMS General McNamara. This particular picture shows Mrs. Edna 
Mitten, director of the health, education, and welfare agency of the 
| for State of Colorado and the property disposal officer at Fort Carson 


1 8 B® looking at items at Fort Carson being donated to the health, education, 
and welfare agency. 
The Mr. Ritry. I think practically every State has an agency such as 


that to take care of property donated to schools and hospitals and 
tion Hi other such institutions within that State, but I wanted to get on the 
i 18 BM record the procedure that is followed. 
Hy 0 General McNamara. I shall be happy to submit for the record the 
various steps. 
shly Mr. Riney. I think that would be desirable. 
are (The following statement was submitted:) 

The Department of the Army excess personal property will be either reportable 
or nonreportable property for screening purposes. 

That property which is reportable is placed on standard form 120 and processed 
through Material Redistribution Division and General Services Administration 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare screens these reports to determine which items 
can be reeommended as donable items. These recommended items are placed on 
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a form HEW 136 and forwarded for approval to GSA, and a copy is submitted 
the declaring activity for informational purposes. After approval a copy of form 
HEW 136 bearing the approval of GSA is forwarded to the declaring activity 
This is considered a “freeze order.”’ Shipping instructions for shipment of prop. 
erty to the donee is furnished by Form HEW 135. 

The nonreportable property is shipped to the Property Disposal Activity by the 
declaring activity. A representative of the Department of Health, Educatio, 
and Welfare can screen this property at the property disposal activity and make 4 
request to the GSA and the Department of HEW that donation of this property 
be approved. 

Each of the two procedures outlined above require 55 days plus mailing time 
for completion. 

Mr. Riuey. Is there any limit to the surplus property that yoy 
can transfer to these State and city institutions? ; 

General McNamara. There is no limit, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. The only limit is the decision that is made by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare? E 

General McNAMARA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riuey. I believe that is all. Thank you very much. Mr 
Ford? 

Mr. Forp. General McNamara, the questioning by Mr. Riley 
brings up this question in my mind: Is it theoretically and practically 
possible for the Department of Health, Education, and welfare to 
acquire all surplus property which you declare? 

General McNamara. I know of no limitations. However, the con- 
dition that you indicate would be extremely infeasible for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare to adopt in the case of 
battleships and things of that nature. There would be a cross section 
of things that would be of interest to them that your statement would 
be particularly applicable to, and it would be quite true; there is no 
limitation I know of, of the things they desire that they cannot get, 
other than their own restrictions. 

Mr. Forp. The Army, Navy, or Air Force has no counter decision 
to that of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
acquire your surplus? 

eneral McNamara. There is the field of the Administrator in the 
General Services Administration. I am not sure of the restrictions 
he has in this field. 

Mr. Riuey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Rixey. There has been a rumor, at least, that the Department 
of Defense, or somebody, was inclined to change this policy and requir 
that it all be sold as surplus. Do you know of any such decision that 
is pending or that might be in the offing, General Moore? 

General Moors. I think possibly what has given rise to the ques 
tion is the fact that some of the property involved, and which becomes 
surplus, is carried as part of the corpus of the various stock funds. 

General McNamara. Excuse me, General. We were talking about 
what could be donated under Public Law 152 of the 81st Congress, 
and the introduction of the stock fund creates a situation to which 
none of the answers given by me today might necessarily apply. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the stocks held by the various stock 
funds are never declared surplus? 

General McNamara. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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tted to Mr. Forp. The committee is cognizant of proposed legislation ema- 
of form nating from the House Committee on Government Operations. Do 
a you, in your capacity, have any comment that might help this com- 
»  nittee in connection with that potential legislation? 
> the 
oo APPARENT CONFLICT IN LEGISLATION 
make 
operty General McNamara. There has been pointed out an apparent 
: conflict between the intent of legislation known as Public Law 152, 
8 Um Mrederal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 81st 
Congress, which allows donations of surplus property when determined 
t youmto be usable and necessar y for educational purposes; and Public Law 


216, National Security Act Amendments of 1949, Sist Congress, which 
directed establishment of working capital funds. 

Title IV, section 405 (c) of this latter act provides: 

Such funds shall be * * * reimbursed from available appropriations or other- 
wise credited for the cost of stores, supplies, materiel, or equipment fur- 
ished * * *, 

Even though these acts appear in conflict, donations of surplus 
property under the provisions of Public Law 152 have continued. 


V the 


Mr 
Riley 


tically 
re to DONATIONS TO STATE EDUCATIONAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH INSTITUTIONS 

As an example of the continuance of such donations, I offer a sum- 
e De- @mary which indicates that from July 1, 1952, through December 31, 
ase of #1954, a total of $67.1 million donations were made to State educational 
ection Mand public-health institutions. 

would Mr. Forp. That is only from the Army? 

is no General McNamara. That is correct. This represents 2.5 percent 
tt get, Hof the total disposals accomplished over the same period. 

Mr. Forp. When you say 2.5 percent of the total disposals, you 
mean those that were donated and those that were sold or otherwise 
disposed of? 

General McNamara. The entire disposal effort for the same period. 
This is 2.5 percent of that effort at acquisition cost. 

I have an enclosure which shows the breakdown of Army surplus 
personal property donations to State educational and public health 
institutions, July 1, 1952, through December 31, 1954. It shows that 
in this per iod we disposed of $2.643 billion, and that $67.201 million of 
that amount was donated to State educational and public health 
pneoeten and gives the percentage of 2.5 that I mentioned pre- 
viously 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Army surplus personal property donations to State educational and public health 
institutions, July 1, 1952 through December 31, 1954 








Donations 
Year and month oe = 
po Acquired Percent of 
cost total 
LT 
Millions Millions 
a 55 abd 5c pop de shccnep bee sphhivacseb hess apennen $48 $0. 914 1.9 
Rt Og eee poe cae Weanin Ronee 39 - 965 29 
IG ihc 55 iendnb sh peresbehwnbbbasadsey ie aniase 45 959 2.1 
SN iit cinnn = piip nhebniadine Rep ktudigatdnno seep adap 42 606 14 
PON ds. siceisvbpitebbsdbibawusaskcbhdterased 34 788 2.3 
NINO init SS. cb abet sdb dees ic achanewdbece nance: 61 821 1.3 
Se EN tC orhsanaces anche ddebaominracensenrsieesense 65 862 1.3 
POET a ccncccansaroncnadhhdbbbebokebeeelsreeaiasegead 36 769 2.1 
PD idaticncodedebnddtideisanaditeihaodie scab eimal ihe 52 1. 241 24 
Es ccnccacsonandcokibns ddelh deddodsluikiae Snbbwask 53 1. 732 3.3 
Pei chinnd bb wihdvn ods ccipajy dncetinekaasapionth kia tee 50 1. 591 3.2 
CO. £55 Sueedbs Selden ckliddatadiadictd dese eds 108 1.318 1.2 
dates bchde + rane sted ecebtistbsadins bbtdihaedcomitabie 56 1. 568 2.8 
PE Sd cincunde cauigtiehiiblthaens aan ver mbah bunae wnat 63 1. 674 2.7 
i i:cknikccinnShcdnihkbkedbeinckaekedheiniledtadehin 82 1. 425 1.7 
a ee ak Oe 137 2. 219 1.6 
OP PONENE Bb dcc secre bcdbl a ntdsibbbabebdevddcanskspanst 72 1. 431 2.0 
I 1c scicicnteinniede deh invitee dncaadetet lbutdcene 101 2. 2.4 
BRD CH pin oakbnecnckthveu pny tie anibeticacesewinkaee 84 2. 396 2.9 
EE ccapennccéngupgemennhaseentnesieksataenatekes’ 79 2. 820 3.6 
OU isa ckinins §< Git Sak didn nt psd Cette dddaade nahh dieehee 120 3. 276 2.7 
SI il in acmseanapioginasls selicaelbaiislitiekal aeiaace maaan dain 108 3. 317 3.1 
NGG h indo waren iets dbiemnsieas deaie eens cabana 119 3.317 2.8 
POE 644 tndnupnté thhbsddh obbcbubbbidsebudtbabicdibubhbeds 120 3. 532 2.9 
DT nt nit kcndebcnssrid Raaeneiabaumabidesdateetedudieud 137 3. 252 24 
PRL abe unasisccudetipunduadengancdsbanalghelpes 120 9. 874 8.2 
SIIIOR, .. d «> dulstinv dds gedbesieamemncdnnaeecenemeeneteatlats tial 139 3. 557 2.6 
isi'bienatuen uh ccqapaieennsaienaiammaaadatsamataaamameanta aaamatiae 160 2. 701 1.7 
ID 5 ns og St nsbataans esac thie wintetthdislamedbtechicgcean'enacteall 173 2. 1.5 
I iid ainekt chieninnhn GOb gba etieheennataieeetion 140 3.179 2.3 
IE iss canshre comyeiieiimntmrttinn’s deine <aittemsetvintininedeieiiies 2, 643 67. 201 2.54 


General McNamara. Stock funds have been installed progressively, 
commencing July 1, 1951, with Quartermaster Clothing and Equipage 
Division on a limited scale, at depots. Final installation of all divisions 
of all technical services at depot level was not accomplished until 
July 1, 1954. Even though we had completed installation of stock 
funds at depot level, it should be noted that $25.2 million was donated 
during the period July 1, 1954, through December 31, 1954, as com- 
pared to $5 million donated during the same months in 1952 when we 
only had limited coverage in stock funds. 

The reasons such donations have continued are: 

1. The stock fund has not been extended below depot level to posts, 
camps, and stations except for the Quartermaster subsistence sub- 
division which covers Army commissaries, and the medical-dental 
stock fund which covers selected hospitals in ConUS. 

2. All items in the Army supply system are not capitalized under 
the Army stock fund. This includes major items of equipment and 
items not capitalized at posts, camps, and stations. Such property 
is still subject to donation under Public Law 152. 

In enclosure No. 2, which you have before you, I show information 
covering surplus materiel generated at installations in the Military 
District of Washington during the months of October, November, and 
December 1954. Dorie this period, 41 percent of all surplus ma- 
terial generated in this area was donated to State educational and 
public health institutions. 
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TYPES OF PROPERTY DONATED 


Enclosure No. 2 also contains a list of items donated during the 
same period at the depot level in the Second Army area, which in- 
cludes the States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky. 

(The enclosure above referred to is as follows:) 


Ba 


Typrs or MatTerRIaAL DONATED 


1. The following information is furnished on the subject of donations from Army 
surplus materiel to State educational and public health institutions and other 
agencies: 

“a) During the months of October, November, and December 1954, 41 percent 
of all surplus material generated in the Military District of Washington was 
donated to State agencies. 

(b) The foliowing list shows the types of items donated at post, camp, and 
station level, in the Military District of Washington: 


. Office furniture 
. Office supplies 
. Kitchen equipment 
. Hand tools 
. Machinery, i. e., lathes, construction equipment 
). Electric motors 
. Generators 
§. Air compressors 
9. Clothing 
10. Medical and dental equipment 
11. Photographie supplies 
12. All signal equipment 
13. Hardware items 
14. Laboratory supplies 
15. R. and U. supplies 
(c) The following list shows items donated at the depot level, Second Army 
area which ineludes the States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, and Kentueky: 
1. Sleeping bag 
2. Machinery (lathes, construction equipment, electric drills) 
3. Centrifugal pump 
4, Clothing 
5. Hand tools 
). Wire recorders and projectors 
. Office furniture 
. Mosquito bars 
9. Tarpaulins, tent poles and tent pins 
10. Fire extinguishers 
ll. Whistles 
12. Goggles 
13. Insecticides 
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2. Although most of the items are stock fund items, the following explanations 
are applicable: 

(a) Stock funds have not been extended to post, camp, and station level. 

(6) Depots are physically handling sale or other disposal for small stations in 
their general area. 


DEPARTMENT’S VIEWS ON H. R. 3322 


General McNamara. In the presentation of Mr. W. J. McNeil, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) before the Committee 
on Government Operations, House of Representatives on H. R. 3322, 
February 15, 1955, he outlined a means by which the sound business 
principles advanced by stock funds can be maintained and at the 
same time allow an effective donable program. 
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Mr. John L. Keogh, Director of Storage, Distribution and Disposal 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 
in his testimony before the Subcommittee on Donable Property of 
the House Committee on Government Operations on H. R. 3329. 
February 21, 1955, expressed concern over the provisions of section 
I thereof. This section requires a screening process for surplus prop- 
erty which is unlimited in time. The approval of this bill, including 
section I, as proposed, would undoubtedly create stagnation in the 
disposal of surplus property. The Army has made a spirited effort 
to rid the supply system of unnecessary items, and to bring storage 
facilities and activities to the most effective level. The inability to 
dispose of unnecessary supplies until completion of a screening period 
as proposed will result in increased administrative and maintenance 
costs. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SURPLUS DISPOSALS UNDER STOCK FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Out of your stock fund stores, do you declare certain 
items surplus which are then disposed of under the procedures we 
have discussed in the committee today? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How is the stock fund then reimbursed for the items 
which are sold or otherwise disposed of? 

General McNamara. The proceeds of the sale are deposited to the 
stock fund’s account. 

Mr. Forp. Item by item? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir; it would be identified item by item. 

Mr. Forp. In that way the stock fund recoups whatever the 
return is? 

General McNamara. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In the factual data which you gave to the committee 
today, including certain auctions at the Army General Depot at 
Columbis, Ohio, the average return was what? 

General McNamara. 23.7 percent. 

Mr. Forp. That is of the total acquisition costs? 

General McNamara. Correct. 

Mr. Forp. Which means, then, that the stock fund in these items 
received 23 percent of the acquisition cost? 

General McNamara. If they are under the stock fund. 

Mr. Forp. Some might have been and some might not? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rixey. That is still a pretty good yardstick for the purposes of 
this discussion. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the stock fund, even under this pro- 
cedure, suffers some loss in its capital structure? 

General Coieiazier. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And despite these losses, these stock funds have been 
able to generate some excess capital in fiscal years 1954, 1955, and pros- 
pective in fiscal year 1956? 

General Co.ieiazier. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. At the time, however, that the budget was made up, 
no change in Public Law 152 was contemplated? 
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General CoLtGLazieR. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, do you anticipate that whatever the 
sales would generate, whether it was 10 percent, 23 percent or 40 
percent, wou d go back into the stock fund capitalization? 

General CoLGLazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I understand there is a possibility that Public Law 152 
may be changed which would potentially result in a loss of assets to 
the stock fund from the sale of surplus items. 

General McNamara. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROPERTY TRANSFERRED TO OTHER DEPARTMENTS ON A REIMBURSABLE 
BASIS 


Mr. Ritzy. Do the other Government departments reimburse you 
for surplus items which they claim when you declare them surplus? 

Major SutuinGer. Yes, sir. Other Government agencies receiving 
excess-property pay according to the fair value code. The fair value 
code for property in unused condition ready for use is 50 percent of the 
acquisition value of such property. 

Property that has been used and needs no conditioning or repair is 35 
percent of acquisition value. 

Property which requires minor repair is transferred at 20 percent 
of acquisition value; and property which requires major repair, 
conversions, rehabilitations, or has major deterioration is 5 percent or 
zero charge, except the receiving agency pays the cost of packing, 
handling, and transportation. 

Then there are certain transfers such as to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, where Congress has passed permanent legislation allowing 
transfer of excess property to that particular operation without reim- 
bursement or exchange of funds, except where the property is stock 
funded. 

Mr. Ritey. Under this new legislation would that be changed also? 

Major SuLuinGer. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The new legislation, as we understand it, will only affect 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Ritey. It seems to me it ought to apply to all agencies alike 
if you are going to put it into effect. 


STATE BREAKDOWN OF DONATION OF PROPERTY TO SCHOOLS AND 
HEALTH INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Forp. Can you tell us, General McNamara, what States in the 
Union have been the beneficiaries of the acquisitions by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare? 

General McNamara. I would have to make a perusal of the records 
to determine an answer to that question. It would be my opinion 
that all States have been beneficiaries. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding that a high percentage of that 
property which has been acquired has gone to a very limited number 
of States, for good reason, namely, that most of the depots, posts, 
camps, and stations are located in certain geographical areas, therefore 
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it is far more economical and far more feasible for schools and hospitals 
in those geographical areas to acquire those properties. 

ene McNamara. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Can you prepare a list showing how this property has 
been acquired, State by State, if your records show that? 

General McNamara. I shall be happy to contact the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, who keep accurate records on that. 

Mr. Forp. Tell them this committee wants that information. 

General McNamara. All right, sir. 

(The following information was supplied:) 

Neither the Army nor the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare show 
amounts donated by the Department of Army by States, however, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare has furnished:information on donations 
from all Government agencies. 

The following table reports the acquisition value of surplus personal property, 
requested by State agencies, for donation to health and educational institutions: ! 














































| 
Value of Value of | Value of Value of 
property re- | property re- property re- | property re- 
State quested by | quested by | State quested by | quested by 
State during | State during | State during State during 
fiscal year fiscal year || fiscal year fiscal year 
1953 1954 1953 | 1954 
Alabama. ...-- ...| $1, 658, 892 $2, 595, 147 || New Jersey..........- $1, 038, 908 $1, 262, 347 
Arizona__. 203, 356 300, 017 || New Mexico- 278, 390 
Arkansas_- 423, 263 1, 189, 699 || New York.__- 2, 496, 368 
California. - 7, 689, 133 11, 037, 134 || North Carolina 1, 727, 299 
Colorado. __- ata 240, 442 | 691, 250 || North Dakota. 107, 275 
Connecticut... ...- | 836, 383 842, 589 || Ohio_____- 2, 662, 631 2, 
Delaware... .....--.- = 123, 026 103, 321 || Oklahoma. ‘ 973, 839 | 1, 9 
District of Columbia_. 445, 977 665, 576 || Oregon. ____. 822, 764 1, 
PON kisi Bt oen | 970, 818 2, 312, 462 || Pennsylvania 1, 020, 480 1, 963, 029 
Georgia.___. Sc 7 1, 037, 991 2, 403, 418 || Rhode Island__ 246, 399 682, 934 
Idaho__.-- ; 116, 125 129, 377 || South Carolina. 867, 844 1, 851, 343 
Tilinois__.- 1, 511, 402 3, 904, 230 || South Dakota. 90, 539 137, 344 
Indiana__- 1, 046, 486 2, 645, 571 || Tennessee _-- 1, 022, 508 2, 485, 984 
Towa... .-- 935, 993 1, 435, 067 || Texas _-_- 1, 802, 016 4, 176, 370 
Kansas. ._... 211, 724 3, 971, 281 Utah.-... 1, 136, 557 1, 584, 953 
Mena y «28d 997, 670 2, 839, 549 || Vermont. 28, 237 38, 571 
BIND iis nn ncrcee 1, 095, 797 2, 276, 789 || Virginia.........- 2 946, 454 2, 062, 013 
id ada ctatden 134, 802 113, 300 || Washington ___ J 1, 957, 634 1, 644, 673 
Maryland_..........- 1, 474, 739 1, 316, 793 West Virginia__ b 1, 068, 284 1, 000, 898 
Massachusetts... ._ 1, 095, 529 2, 048, 334 || Wisconsin_-___- 1, 396, 464 1, 692, 745 
Disoieen............-. 972, 238 971, 728 || Wyoming- -- 65, 518 89, 141 
Minnesota..........-- 187, 649 436, 267 Alaska. --_- BEE Dk diteananiascee 
Demet. Scone 922, 197 1, 848, 774 || Hawaii-___- 428, 380 828, 827 
AMIE Soo naan 1, 824, 191 2, 662, 589 || Puerto Rico... 235, 322 65, O11 
I inte arial 242, 866 Se ae at Vee SN... .. co .<lonncupenseseee 1, 200 
PeGneeeie ts es. 601, 974 1, 795, 875 —_—_—_—_——_ —— 
POONER wsxictcackenne 185, 897 354, 047 NN ici cic wias 49, 687, 521 85, 979, 035 
New Hampshire-_---_- 77, 829 86, 750 


Mr. Forp. What would an unlimited delay mean in lieu of the 90- 
and 120-day limitation you now have? 

General McNamara. It would mean a stoppage of screening activi- 
ties. It would have a bottleneck effect. 


ESTIMATED AMOUNT OF EXCESS DECLARATIONS AND DISPOSALS, FISCAL 
YEARS 1955 AND 1956 


Mr. Forp. In the next 12 months how much do you anticipate 
your Department will dispose of? 

General McNamara. I have it by fiscal years. 

Mr. Forp. Give it to us in the fiscal year form. 





1 The amount of property withdrawn for Government utilization subsequent to processing of donation 
ne A my reflected in this table. (Information furnished by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 
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General McNamara. I will supply that for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

In fiscal year 1955 the Department of the Army program for excess and surplus 
personal property has the following two objectives: 
* 1, Declare as excess: $2.1 billion (acquisition cost). 

2. Disposal by redistribution, transfer to other Government agencies, donation, 
abandonment or destruction, and sale $1.8 billion (acquisition cost). 

For fiseal year 1956 it is planned to establish the following two objectives, 
provided the fiscal year 1955 trend continues: 
' |, Declare as excess: $2 billion (acquisition cost). 

2. Disposal by redistribution, transfer to other Government agencies, dona- 
tion, abandonment or destruction, and sale $1.9 billion (acquisition cost). 


EFFECT OF REMOVING TIME LIMITATION ON SCREENING OF PROPERTY 


Mr. Forp, If this unlimited time provision goes into effect, what 
would be the net result on that forecast? 

General McNamara. It would,be slowed to a walk, if you will, sir. 
The organization screening the military property these days is geared 
to the enthusiasm which I previously related to the committee in 
this program. This would be a completely new charge on an organ- 
ization Which may or may not be ready to receive this deluge of paper 
which would come in. 

Mr. Forp. It certainly would have an adverse effect on the attempt 
to clear up the storage facilities which are now in the process of being 
emptied and turned over to other agencies? 

General McNamara. That is correct, and especially where we still 
envisage 2 years of active work. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


USE OF INTIMIDATION BY LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS WITH RESPECT TO SALES 
MADE IN KOREA 


General McNamara. There was one more question that was asked 
by Mr. Flood, and General Lawton asked me to mention it, relative to 
apiece of paper that was submitted to us on some alleged intimidation 
in Korea concerning excess personal property. I have a prepared 
statement covering that. 

(Norge.—The previous testimony on this subject appears on page 
152.) 

Mr. Ritey. Without objection it will be incorporated in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


In September 1954 the commanding general, Army Forces, Far East, reported 
tothe Department of the Army tbat a Korean Disabled Veterans -\ssociation and a 
Korean Businessmen’s Association by the use of intimidation had restricted the 
sales of foreign excess personal property in Korea to members of their organization. 
To correct this condition, authority was requested to use the negotiated-sales 
method in Korea. At the same time the commanding general, Korean Zone of 
Communications, reported this condition to the Prime Minister, Republic of 
Korea and the American Ambassador, Seoul, Korea. On October 5, 1954, the 
Department of the Army authorized the commanding general, Army Forces, Far 

ast, to use the negotiated-sales method in the disposal of foreign excess personal 
property located in the Republic of Korea, 

This negotiated-sales method was successful in reestablishing a competitive 
sales program which permitted disposal of Government property. 

In January 1955 these Korean organizations made an attempt to reestablish 
control over sales of foreign excess in Korea. Their attempt was not successful; 
however, they did succeed in curtailing the Department of the Army sales program. 

The American Ambassador on January 29, 1955, protested in writing to the 
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Korean Foreign Minister and requested that the Korean Government take correc. 
tive measures. 


Mr. Ritey. Thank you, gentlemen. The committee will recess 
until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 


Monpbay, Marcu 7, 1955, 


Civinr1an Manpower REQUIREMENTS 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM C. WESTMORELAND, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

BRIG. GEN, CHARLES R. HUTCHISON, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

GEORGE SORKIN, MANPOWER CONTROL DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

ROBERT H, WILLEY, DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Mr. S1xes. The committee will come to order. 

General Lawton, will oo present your first witness for this morning. 

General Lawton. I think before we get into the details of the main- 
tenance and operations appropriation, it would be helpful to the con- 
mittee if we had an overall presentation of the personnel situation, 
particularly with respect to civilian personnel in the Army, inasmuch 
as a large proportion of our civilian personnel are included within the 
maintenance and operations appropriation. 

Brig. Gen. W. C. Westmoreland, Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, 
GI, for Manpower Control, is prepared to present the overall require- 
ments of the Department of the Army for civilian personnel at this 
time. 

Mr. Stxes. General Westmoreland, will you proceed, please. 

General WesTMoRELAND. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Very good. You may proceed to make this presenta- 
tion in the manner you think would be most helpful to the committee. 
Take as much time as you desire. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 











General WEestMorELAND. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I appreciate 
this opportunity to present for your consideration the overall require- 
ments of the Department of the Army for military and civilian per- 
sonnel employed in supporting or nontactical roles. 

This presentation will be concerned mainly with civilian personnel 
related to the personal services obligations in the estimates submitted 
to you. The military personnel in supporting forces will also be noted 
because it is mandatory that in areas which require both military and 
civilian personnel, the manpower requirements be determined as al 
integrated workforce. At this point I would like to digress for 4 
moment and comment briefly upon the organization of the Army as!" 
affects manpower control. 

All manpowerreq uirements are summarized in terms of units and 
these units fall into two separate and distinct categories. Table of 
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organization and equipment units are standardized military units that 
are manned and equipped to perform their assigned missions under any 
conditions. An infantry company of an infantry division is a typical 
example of a table of organization and equipment unit. The other 
type, the table of distribution unit is one whose organization and 
equipment is tailored to meet local requirements. The station 
complement of a post, the headquarters of one of the continental 
armies, & depot or an arsenal are examples of this type of organization. 
Table of organization and equipment units are composed in the main 
of military personnel as they constitute the combat forces or combat 
supporting elements of the Army. ‘Table of distribution units on the 
other hand, are composed of either civilian and military personnel or 
both. Thus, both the military personnel and the civilians in the table 
of distribution functional area, are determined on the basis of local 
conditions and workload. 

It is not my purpose to present detailed justification of manpower 
requirements by appropriation and budget program; this will be 
done by the various witnesses appearing at subsequent sessions of 
these hearings. 

I will, however, provide comparative manpower requirements for 
the past, current, and projected fiscal year; current strength data; 
an estimate of our end year position; and the deployment and com- 
position of our work force. Before I proceed with that information, 
I would like to review some of the policies and procedures that govern 
the determination of our nontactical work force requirements. 


POLICIES 


The Army policy regarding the use of military and civilian personnel 
is explicit. It is a reflection of the policy of the Department of 
Defense and in consonance with the expressed desires of Congress. 
In general terms, this policy provides for the maximum use of civilian 
personnel in all positions which do not require military skills or 
military incumbents for reasons of training, security, or discipline. 

Stated another way, the Department of the Army policy with respect 
to the employment of civilian personnel is keyed to the overall Army 
policy of providing the maximum combat effectiveness within available 
manpower resources. 


PROCEDURES FOR MANPOWER CONTROL 


The basis of the Army’s manpower control program is a system of 
measurement that permits the determination of personnel require- 
ments for specific type of activities of different sizes under varying 
workloads. Measurement in turn relies upon the use of standards 
derived from statistical analysis of performance records. Since our 
accuracy in Measuring personnel requirements is largely determined 
by the quality of the standards used and the extent to which they 
can be applied to specific situations in the field, continuous action has 
been taken by the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—-1, during 
the past year to enhance the validity of manpower yardsticks estab- 
lished by the Department of the Army. To date, detailed manpower 
standards have been developed for 18 areas including ports of embar- 
kation, hospitals, training centers, service schools, personnel centers, 
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station complements, quartermaster market centers, and the depots 
of the technical services. By coordinating closely with field operating 
units in the development and testing of standards, the data utilized 
in the revision of these existing yardsticks or standards is constantly 
being improved. 

In addition to the measurement devices I have just mentioned, ou 
system provides frequent contacts between the headquarters here jy 
Washington and the various echelons of command all the way down 
to the post. Contact from top to bottom is maintained in the following 


way: 

(a) Through a performance reporting system whereby all agencies 
report monthly to the Department of the Army the actual manpower 
used and work accomplished in each functional area. 

(6) Through a system of quarterly estimates from commands and 
agencies wherein manpower needs for the succeeding 3 months are 
indicated by function, supported by detailed justification including 
mission changes and workload factors. 

(c) Through a system of onsite surveys by trained manpower control 
personnel. 

These comprise the essential tools used by our staff of experienced 
personnel analysts in reviewing, developing and controlling our man- 
power resources. 

The procedure for the review and analysis of civilian manpower 
requirements involves first, the determination of total requirements, 
activity by activity, based on the information supplied in the various 
reports by the commands and agencies, and validated in accordance 
with manning standards and staffing criteria. Next, the relative pr- 
portions of military and civilian personnel to be used to meet the total 
requirement are determined based on the criteria already discussed 
tempered with experience as to the most effective combination of 
military and civilian personnel in each activity. Finally, the total costs 
of the civilian component of the total work force is computed based 
on prevailing wages and identified by appropriation and budget pr- 
gram in accordance with fiscal classifications. 

Once the manpower requirement has been established and validated, 
control is effected through a system of space authorizations which 
establish the maximum number of personnel (both military and 
civilian) allowed to accomplish the mission of each activity. Every 
quarter thereafter, each activity must rejustify its work force at 
which time any changes in mission, workload, or availability of funds 
are considered and reflected in a revised space authorization. 


CURRENT CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


I would like to proceed next with a discussion of our current and 
ee. sae employment. Recent directives from the Bureau of the 
udget and the Civil Service Commission required that we revise our 
ersonnel reporting system as of December 31, 1954, to include 
orean direct hire employees under object class 01; however, French 
nationals which heretofore had been reported under object. class !! 
are placed under object class 07 and dropped from our detail o 
personal services. These changes have been reflected in all ov 
personnel tables and charts. It was also directed that funds for the 
pay of the Korean Service Corps were to be included in object class I, 
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although positions and man-years would not be reflected in the detail 
of personal services. ‘Therefore on a comparative basis it was neces- 
sary to revise the basic actual strength figures for June 30, 1954 as 
follows: 


Total civilian employees 449, 195 
Less French nationals 


438, 720 


Revised total civilian employees 494, 880 


As indicated above, the beginning of fiscal year 1955 (July 1, 1954), 
found the Army utilizing a total of 494,880 civilian employees for all of 
its functions, including nonmilitary functions. The ungraded strength 
of 269,857 includes, in addition to the Korean direct hire mentioned 
above, 28,366 other foreign nationals who are included in our reports 
to the Civil Service Commission as regular employees. Excluded from 
these figures reported to the Civil Service Commission, are the 10,475 
French nationals shown above; 96,588 German nationals presently 
paid from local economy; 112,562 Japanese nationals paid under 
terms of the master labor contract; 31,100 Koreans in the Korean 
Service Corps, a quasi-military organization; and 393 graded civilians 
which have since been transferred to the Air Force. 

The employment of civilians in regular military functions on July 1, 
1954 totaled 462,550 of whom 205,014 were graded and 257,536 were 
ungraded. The ungraded figures include 56,160 Korean direct hire 
and 11,467 Ryukyuans, but exclude the French nationals, the German 
nationals, the Japanese nationals, and the Korean Service Corps. 

The redeployment of the Army Forces from the Far East, the origi- 
nal cutback in planned military strengths, and the depot consolidation 
plan are several of the major factors which resulted in a reduced 
civilian requirement as evidenced by the December 31, 1954 strength 
which indicates a decrease of 29,558 for the first half of fiscal year 1955. 

I now invite your attention to table I which is a summary as of 
December 31, 1954, of the Army employees contained in the military 
functions portion of the appendix to the Federal budget. 

(Notre.—The nonclassified portions of the tables referred to through- 
out General Westmoreland’s statement may be found beginning on 
page 466.) 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General WESTMORELAND. Continuing on the record: 

Due to the recent reductions in the Army end strength, we estimate 
that by June 30, 1955, our civilian employment in regular military 
functions will have decreased to a total of 422,336, exclusive of the 
requirement for Operation Teammate and that a man-year strength 
of 455,483 will have been attained. 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY BY CIVILIANS 


Operation Teammate was conceived early in fiscal year 1955 to 
carry out the desires of Congress as expressed in section 720, Public 
Law 458, 83d Congress, as well as policies of the Department of Defense 
to utilize civilian personnel in all positions which do not require mili- 
tary skills or military incumbents for reasons of training, security, or 
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discipline. The policy to make maximum use of civilian employees 
has been a long standing one within the Army Establishment. During 
the period between fiscal year 1951 through June 30, 1954, the Depart. 
ment of the Army carried out a number of projects similar to Team. 
mate within the continental United States which substituted 19,699 
military personnel on supporting force operations with 18,315 civilians. 
Large numbers of additional military personnel were replaced by 
foreign nationals or United States citizens in the overseas commands, 
During the fiscal year 1955 Appropriation Committee hearings, 
Congress requested (p. 16, House Committee Rept. No. 1545) that the 
Army continue in the direction of using more civilians in lieu of 
military manpower. 

Accordingly, early in fiscal year 1955 a directive was sent to CONUS 
commanders outlining our plan to replace an additional 12,000 mili- 
tary personnel with civilians. We requested from commanders the 
detailed reports needed for implementation of this plan. The plan 
was put into effect on January 19, 1955, with a scheduled completioa 
date of 30 June 1955. Chart III indicates the quotas assigned to 
commands for implementation of Operation Teammate. Originally 
it was intended that the military spaces saved would be used to estab- 
lish new combat units to increase the combat effectiveness of the 
Army. However, the recent reduction in Army strength means that 
the military spaces saved by Operation Teammate will be used to 
maintain existing combat units which must otherwise be inactivated, 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General WesTMORELAND. To continue on the record: 

I would like to point out that any plan to substitute finite numbers 
of civilians for military personnel is extremely difficult to implement 
during a period when both military and civilian personnel are being 
reduced. Once a period of relative stabilization is reached, it should 
become possible to make an overall survey to determine whether 
additional replacements in the future will become possible in sup- 
porting operations. 

In addition to Operation Teammate as well as the earlier replace- 
ment programs carried out within the Continental United States, 
the Army makes extensive use of foreign nationals which it is estimated 
has reduced requirements for over 200,000 soldiers overseas. This 
has been touched on briefly in the recent (December 1954) report by 
the House Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization. The utilization 
of foreign nationals is, of course, limited by a number of factors which 
preclude our making more extensive use of such personnel and I shall 
discuss these limitations more fully later in this presentation. 

At present, the Army employs approximately 307,000 foreign na- 
tional personnel. Thus, the Department of the Army does not anti- 
ipate any further extensive conversion of military positions to civilians 
in the overseas areas, since the Army now uses the maximum percellt- 
age of foreign nationals that can be used with safety. Within the 
CONUS any further increase in the percentage of civilians to the 
total military-civilian force is limited by the graded ceiling and fund 
availability. 
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MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Table IV shows the overall military and civilian manpower require- 
ments by appropriation and budget program for both the regular 
military functions and the other functions for fiscal year 1956. Table 
IVa shows those civilian requirements by direct obligations, while 
Table IVb indicates the number of reimbursable civilians. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General WESTMORELAND. Table V summarizes the personal serv- 
ices data contained in the regular military functions portion of the 
Budget, and also includes the average number of foreign nationals 
that are not reflected in the detail of personal services of the Federal 
Budget. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxzs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General WesTMORELAND. A comparison of the regular military func- 
tions with prior years is shown in table VI. Since 71.3 percent of the 
civilian requirements are contained in the ‘‘Maintenance and opera- 
tions,’ Army appropriation, a 3-year comparison of the personnel 
requirements for this appropriation is indicated in table VII. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. General Westmoreland, do you have additional informa- 
tion to offer the committee on the columns ‘‘ Military” and “‘Civilian’’? 

General WESTMORELAND. I believe, Mr. Chairman, my statement 
adequately covers the point that the military personnel are those 
associated with civilians in the supporting areas. I do have a chart 
here that makes a comparison with the overall military which I shall 
discuss subsequently. 

Mr. Forp. Am | correct in understanding that out of the 12,000 
that are to be saved in Operation Teammate, 5,250 of that will be 
reflected in the M. and O. part of the budget? 

General WestMoRELAND. Mr. Ford, the 5,250 is a man-year figure 
that is incorporated in the 1955 estimate. We did not implement the 
plan until the middle of the current fiscal year. The 12,000 civilians 
to be hired by the end of the fiscal year reflects itself in only 5,000-plus 
man-years for this year. In fiscal year 1956 we hope to maintain that 
work force at 12,000. In the meanwhile, we will be reducing our total 
civilians but we are making our substitutions in functional areas that 
will not be affected by reductions in force. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, table VI is for all manpower require- 
ments in the Army, civilian and military? 

General WersTMORELAND. Yes, sir; within all appropriations. 
Table VII concerns only maintenance and operations. 

Mr. Sorkin. Both of these charts are military functions only. 
They exclude nonmilitary functions. 

General WESTMORELAND. From the above tabulation it will be 
noted that the downward trend in civilian employment which com- 
menced at the time of the cessation of hostilities in Korea continues. 
The tabulation further shows that the Army is making progress in 
achieving the maximum use of civilians in order that more military 
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can be diverted to the operating structure of the Army. Civilian 
personnel constituted 69.5 percent of the total nontactical work fore 
on June 30, 1954, whereas by June 30, 1956, it is expected to increas 
to 74.5 percent. 


UTILIZATION OF FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Several times during the course of my remarks, I have made refer. 
ences to our employment of foreign nationals. In view of the nun. 
erous questions which have arisen in the past, I would like to review 
briefly, the policy of the Army as it concerns their employment. 

Generally speaking, those policies which I discussed at the beginning 
of this presentation in regard to the employment of civilians are als 
ph to the employment of foreign nationals. Historically, the 
Army has from the time of the Mexican War to the present, employed 
indigenous civilians in support of our combat forces. From the stand. 
point of cost, it has been an economical policy. 

From the standpoint of quality of services received, it has been q 
highly satisfactory policy. Widespread employment of these types 
is however restricted by the following: 

(a) Local labor regulations. 

(6) Competition in the labor market with foreign governments and 
with private industry. 

(c) Lack of assurance of continued employment in event of an 
emergency. 

(d) Safeguarding of military plans and information. 

(e) The necessity of maintaining our combat forces at a high degree 
of combat preparedness. 

The utilization of foreign nationals is not confined to laborers and 
artisans but includes many skills and professions that are required by 
the Army in conducting its mission overseas. A tabulation was made 
of the occupational specialties of foreign national positions in 1! 
typical table of distribution units. Results indicated that more than 
200 occupations were represented. Included were accountants, 
administrative assistants, architects, bookkeepers, cartographers, 
editors, graduate engineers, laboratory technicians, nurses, pharma- 
cists, as well as artisans, clerks, laborers, mechanics, and repairmen. 
A review of these units revealed that the percentage of foreign na- 
tionals ranged from a low of 40.6 percent for a hospital unit in Japan, 
to a high of 94.7 percent for an engineer unit in Germany. The 
average employment of foreign nationals in these 11 units was 82.1 
percent. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General WrestMorRELAND. Continuing on the record, table IX shows 
the projected employment of foreign nationals as of June 30, 1956, 
with comparative figures for the preceding 2 fiscal years included. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General WrstMORELAND. While large numbers of the foreign 
nationals are employed as regular civilian employees of the Army 
on a direct hire basis, the totals in table VII include two categories 
of employees which are organized into quasi-military units. One 
the labor service units in Europe which are organized into disciplined 
units similar to our regular Army units and perform like functions. 
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These units are employed in France and Germany. The total costs 
§ (including salaries) of those employed in France are paid from dollar 
appropriations. The other costs (including salaries) of those em- 
loyed in Germany are borne by the local economy (deutschemark). 

Mr. S1xws. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. On the record. 

What is the advantage in using the quasi-military units? 

General WESTMORELAND. I would not say they are more economical 
than direct-hire foreign nationals but certainly more so than American 
personnel. We have stronger disciplinary control over the quasi- 
military units. They are organized into a tighter organizational] team. 

Mr. Sixes. We understand, of course, these quasi-military units 
are nothing new. 

General WESTMORELAND. No, sir. 

Mr. S1xss. Initially they were organized particularly for guard 
duty and with the humanitarian objective of giving displaced persons 
a means of earning a livelihood. 

General WESTMORELAND. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Since the operation has been successful its use is being 
continued? 

General WESTMORELAND. That is right, sir. In fact, we have had 
a slight buildup in the units because they have been successful. It 
has been an excellent way of employing effectively, displaced-persons 
manpower. 

Mr. Srxus. Since it has operated successfully—and from the cost 
figures I have seen it appears to be an economical operation—has 
thought been given to expanding the operation in order to permit 
the use of more American Army units in other activities? 

Mr. Sorkin. The bulk of these are guard units. 

Mr. Stxses. Do you feel you have the proper number for the job 
that is to be done? 

General WEsTMORELAND. We believe we have used them to the 
extent of our need. We have a similar program in Korea, the Korean 
Service Corps, which is also a quasi-military unit and works with 
tactical units in the field. 

General Hurcuison. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General WESTMORELAND. Continuing on the record, planned 
strengths are as follows: 


Actual, 
June 30, 1954 June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 


2, 463 , 500 5, 000 
23, 168 , 22, 690 


25, 631 27, 690 


The other type unit which is quasi-military in character is the 
Korean Service Corps (KSC). Personnel for these units are con- 
scripted by the Korean Government from men in the 30-to-39-year-age 
group. Responsibility for discipline is delegated to the Republic of 
Korea Army since these units are led by Korean Army officers, how- 
ever, they are supervised by United States troops stationed in Korea. 
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These personnel are paid from appropriated funds, but receive a por. 
tion of their pay in kind. In addition to their basic salary, they re. 
ceive subsistence, clothing, and improvised shelter according to Re. 
public of Korea standards. For the most part, these units supply the 
unskilled labor used in direct support of the combat elements of oy, 
troops in Korea. 

Due to the fact that it is virtually impossible to retain direct hire 
Koreans in inaccessible areas, the KSC is a natural solution to this 
problem and allows full utilization of United States troops for military 
duty and training. The work performed by the KSC is required 
work and would have to be done by United States troops in its absence 
at a considerable increase in costs to the United States Government, 

Actual and planned strengths of the KSC are included in table IX. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, gentlemen, I have attempted to acquaint you with 
the manpower control policies and procedures in effect in the Army, 
and provide you with complete statistical data concerning the Army’s 
current and planned work force. 

We think our system of manpower control, with its built-in checks, 
is a good one. It has been developed over a period of years in re- 
sponse to the need for more effective management in an operation 
which becomes more complex as it becomes more modern. We will 
continue to develop and revise it to conform to the dictates of experi- 
ence. 

I shall be pleased to provide any additional information or answer 
any questions which you may have on this subject. As I indicated 
earlier, the budget program directors and their representatives are 
prepared to discuss in much greater detail the requirements contained 
in their respective estimates. 

I hope that this presentation has provided the committee with 
sufficient general information to make the task of reviewing the fiscal 
year 1956 estimates somewhat easier. 

Thank you, sir. 

PERSONNEL TABLES 


(The unclassified tables referred to above are as follows:) 


Department of the Army civilian personnel ! (military functions), as of Dec. 31, 195; 








| Total Salaried Wage Board 

WF ON shes dncasbhageenekcoba sil captsenaiansschacneds | 432, 998 | 202, 709 230, 289 
UREN TINO GONE aco oct npimtcncncscccesccens | 342, 804 185, 161 157, 643 
Outside continental United States_.-.....-....-.--------- 90, 194 17, 548 72, 646 
Te Nao conn a beaectcnndsontcenses 23, 740 17, 548 6, 192 





PAI I id ssc c cc cecckctnsssetwcaresees 66, 454 | 0 66, 454 





1 Includes Presidential appointees, consultants and experts, scientific and professional personnel, and 
personal service contract. 
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TaBLe I1I.—Operation Teammate—Program for the replacement of military by 
































por- civilians, fiscal year 1955 
rT Re a. 
Re- Military to be replaced Civilians 
the Command : 
our Total Officers Enlisted | Total | Graded 
a a | 
hire Total....------------------ 12, 495 1, 775 10, 720 | 11, 888 8, 385 
; —_———_—_ 
this First Army-..-.----------------- 2, 316 233 | 2, 083 2, 241 1, 360 
Lary second Army--.----------------- 1, 280 245 1, 035 1, 280 | 968 
a. Third Army--------------------- 2, 229 372 1, 857 2, 220 1, 442 
ired Fourth Army. ...--------------- 1, 248 277 971 1, 220 918 
Fifth Army-..------------------ 1, 238 225 1,013 1, 238 941 
once Sixth Army. -..-------- wo--20---- 2, 100 210 1, 890 | 1,715 1, 016 
ent MDW....-------2----------2--=- 454 52 402 401 | 236 
Adjutant General-..-.----------- 43 5 38 31 | 31 
c. Provost Marshal. ---.-.--.------- 29 4 25 | 29 29 
Chemical. ....--<<5----00-s0--- 55 5 50 | 55 55 
Engineer..---------------------- 115 15 100 115 110 
Ordnance..---------------------- 375 25 350 375 | 365 
Quartermaster -...--------------- 115 15 100 115 110 
Signal. ..----------------------- 428 12 416 383 338 
vit Surgeon - . ----------------------- 145 10 135 145 | 141 
A Transportation - ----------------- 305 50 255 305 | 305 
my, Finance...---------------------- 20 PL eS ae 20 20 
ny’s — : ! 
cks, 
| Te- 
tion 
will 
er- 
swer 
ated 
are 
ined 
vith 
seal 
195} 
3oard 
30), 289 
57, 643 
72, 646 
6, 192 
66, 454 
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TaBLE V.—Summary of personal services (military functions) 




















ee 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
POSITIONS 
SS a ee 434, 900 | 427, 325 398, 278 
Includes Ryukyuans, Koreans !_..............--..-.---.-- (11, 620) | (11, 271) (10, 780) 
Tear GRENRIOINS. 8g oo vic necnnencncccccancsune 13, 622 13, 001 8,915 
Total number of permanent positions.__............._-- 448, 522 | 440, 326 407,193 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. __................-- 2, 640 2, 495 2, 672 
MAN-YEARS ti ae 
MeN ice at cc aca wai ashi cea aka 461, 881 439, 911 406, 789 
Includes: 
CRI 5 a aia tu as when wun welawececakee (10, 840) (10, 611) (10, 375) 
Koreans____.__- ~mngwcsiggi cenusk wadkatus stocker (54, 135) (40, 961) (24, 030 
Pein Trane NOI is i oo cc etc iccdmadeupece 17, 274 | 15, 572 10, 433 
Average number of all employees_-__............---.---- 479, 155 2 455, 483 417, 222 
OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 

Average number includes: 
UI io as 2 cack bee cit dai ds I i a gi ee ite 94, 548 85, 822 73, 060 
Ne coir es akira dneiae enpieicaead siieagh eetietcriaa vase caa dh caaienoes 113, 747 105, 339 91, 489 
avd icnkiecananetins wicks kaeekeniuk agian aimates , 28% 11, 467 18, 559 








1 Korean positions not included in permanent positions as follows: 1954, 56,371; 1955, 48,241; 1956, 26,791 


2 Includes 5,250 man-years for Operation Teammate. 


Note.—Reimbursements include trust funds and cited funds. 


Source: Prepared by: MCD, AC of 8, G1, 1 March 1955. 


TaBLeE VI.—Supporting personnel by fund category (military functions—man-years) 





Appropriation 


Maintenance and operations, Army-.._-_- 
Reimbursables_............-.--- ekiestd 


Research and development, Army 


Procurement and production, Army 
i EE LE PE LM 
Military construction, Army Reserve 
nis on Bic dan atic S 
National Guard, Army-.-......-..-.--...- 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska com- 
munications system...............--.--- 
Promotion ot rifle practice 
Construction, 
NN ice ll sa Reka Acton dh aniuies siete 
Military construction, Army-........_..._- 
Preparation for sale of salvage of military 
I hee a seek moc ee abe 
Revolving and management funds. ______- 
UN as aschck sdicaiss orsstencieenighlete 


Alaska communications 


IE OE vn ans darvinuneeivanan 
Subtotal, reimbursables 


Grand total 


| RET EEI POTIEA TE 








1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian 
ae rine ae ere iene ee 

310, 683 | 1 369,995 | 272,956 | 340,038 | 193,645 | 310, 597 
aahadileadeet aia SED lode caades We ives as 9, 398 
12, 103 20, 145 11, 155 18, 915 10, 004 19, 222 

i cogpati ocd ic lie ss rexeeenaiaal el checinuthiemnie 923 
241 7, 953 229 5, 709 227 6, 861 
cremhine Gea Re Intevesined a ae 112 
icbdotctihaes 9 bh saccsi 4 1% 
96 316 94 340 96 3] 

963 433 874 448 867 72 

3 19 3 19 3 | 19 
Pa a AST ed) 6 
456 14, 345 447 14, 980 344 | 14, 848 

45 2, 000 43 4,135 36 2, S80 

1, 926 45, 387 1, 878 54, 103 1, 687 | 51, 019 

PB nates ROE bocce) SAP etaccones 433 

326, 516 461, 881 287, 679 439, 911 206, 909 406, 789 
SE ie ce are 1, tien cc BO cca 

326,516 | 479,155 | 287,679 | 455,483 | 206,909 417, 222 


EEE 


1 Includes 5,250 man-years for Operation Teammate. 


Norte.— Reimbursements include trust funds and cited funds. 
Source: Prepared by: MCD, AC of 8, G1 Mar. 1, 1955. 
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rantE VII.—Distribution to activities within the appropriation ‘‘ Maintenance and 
operations, Army 


[Man-years] 


1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


| Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian 


oo) Command and management------ 24,104 | 24,407 21, 163 23, 46: 15, 431 22, 420 
s Reimerenbeds.-. 2... -.-.-- E- Bis 5 8 
0 Evaluation system--._------------- 13, 184 | 7,462 | 13,783 7, 65% 15, 340 7, 776 
5 Reimbursables 2 8 St nN 60 |... 31 po 
on) Training----- Sa 79, 799 9,630 | 67,740 9, 969 41, 153 | 10, 029 
Reimbursables. .._--- = 10 10 
200 Supplies and minor equipment. ‘ 

Reimbursables--__ = % ss 
Procurement operations. - - - -- ,ta2| 27, 62% , 580 21, 543 , 336 19, 442 
Reimbursables-.--- --- bean : nak OG bias. 19 
Supply distribution and mainte- | 
nance.-- : A 7,053 | 131, 23, 575 5, 418 3, 187 108, 058 
Reimbursables---- naan é 3, 398 |--  POHiae cus 900 
Army Reserve and ROTC......... 2, 123 | , 284 | , 929 4, 748 | 9, 168 | 5, 200 
Joint projects din Dm lt eld a wa 5, 747 8, 46% 5, 302 9, 259 | , 168 | 9, 716 
Re imbursables.. ae ena ateicabes Ss Mi hea... 26 |-- 97 
Other operational acts__- , 396 | 266 | , 026 702 | 98 | 674 
Reimbursables.-- - ‘ TED Janome 143 
Armywide service (administrative) 9, 998 3, 76 , 386 7, 130 | 2,2 7, 682 
Armywide service (logistics) -_-- -- Et , 750. | , 602 5, 092 | 8, 3. 525 
Reimbursables__-_ - j ; 66 |-- 39 
Armywide service (comptroller) 3 , 452 , 390 | 852 8, 635 7 . 936 
Medical care... ----- = | 38,13 5,586 | 34,005 3, 927 26, 224 | 16 
Reimbursables. ----- ; 2, 87: 2, 846 | 2.724 
Industrial mobilization - - - | 265 2,3 26 2, 690 282 2. 959 
Reimbursables-_-__- | 26 26 o | 28 
Install support service (administra- | 
tive ee ‘ 44,287 | 25, 065 37,776 | 124, 403 23, 5, 510 
Reimbursables. | oe: 15 15 
Install support service (logistics) __ 29, 604 | 9, 74: 25, 965 73, 407 , 54 56, 644 
Reimbursables- --------------- ; , 662 |-- 6, 197 5, 429 


Subtotal, direct -- --- ~-------| 310, 683 | 369,995 | 272,956 | 340,038 | 193, 645 310, 597 
Subtotal, reimbursables.........--|-- -| 14,592 14, 410 |--- 9, 398 


Grand total_-_-.- 310, 683 | 384, 587 272,956 | 354,448 | 193, 645 319, 995 








Includes 5,250 man-years for Operation Teammate. 


Note.—Reimbursements include trust funds and cited funds. 
Source: Prepared by MCD, AC of S, G1, Feb. 8, 1955. 
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TaBLe 1X.—Civilian personnel data for 1956 budget presentation 


—_———_—uq“e que 
Actual, June 30, 1954 | Projected, June 30, 1955 | Projected, June 30, 1958 














Territory, possession, or aa te 
foreign country United |Non-United| United |Non-United| United Non-United 
States States States States States States 
citizen citizen citizen citizen citizen citizen 
———_ je \Xq_i 
Direct hire 01 employees: 

pS SEE SE ae 2, 986 ll 2, 828 28 2, 830 31 
SE a casas acketens cual 4, 233 59 4,771 133 4, 750 13 
Puerto Rico.........-.-.. a BORO bovanccnseaws 2, 725 yi 

Total United States 

Territories and posses- 
DE ieaccusAndneaumnen 10, 097 70 10, 332 161 10, 305 161 
el — 
BR bib dhavesedbeth~s 538 5,119 600 |" 5, 275 600 5,180 
sitet na anilicetbitges 1, 218 2, 501 1, 310 3, 994 1, 645 5,000 
IE catcinssnicctinbteqen pein om: 2, 826 128 3, 650 102 3, 375 100 
DIT sscctiiebntks tanith. 143 | 2, 279 100 2, 325 100 2, 20F 
Picasa: anoriededieie 4, 536 130 4, 165 105 4, 150 100 
PR etiicthannvcknbebou< 251 56, 738 210 30, 400 200 20, 400 
eee 1, 363 3, 105 1, 320 2, 950 1, 320 2, 855 
Desc wneccGibedkewan 1, 576 12, 339 1, 575 11, 500 1, 570 11, 450 
All other_..--- emus = oni 1, 038 2,117 1, 238 1, 781 1, 235 1, 691 

Total other foreign 
CORT rcctiviiesen< 13, 489 84, 456 14, 168 58, 432 14, 195 48, 966 
Total direct hire._______ 23, 586 84, 526 24, 500 58, 593 24, 500 49,127 
SS oO OES OOS ES -— —— —____ ___} 

Contract hire 07 employees: 

POD 6bitiennacesitintcnskeaheiideeecnt SO ccacubanai 37, GRO eiibiewd oss 19, 000 
SN os cnkiuatcbeingiestiaccatins et NE a Se OB, GOR hiskbecwscace 75, 000 
PRR so cs seasdlewncs ek SER Mi dcnasehdcad OB, COO baie. saecks 90, 000 
Korean Service Corps...._|.-...-.....- i a ee Bi Di cca 12, 000 
Total SOMWAC 6 os ccciccclanckensdaece Ok, a BOD FON siisn iittssiiece 196, 000 
| See pee ees 23, 586 335, 251 24, 500 268, 093 24, 500 245, 127 





Source: Prepared by MCD, AC of 8S, G-1, Feb. 9, 1955. 


Mr. Srxes. General Westmoreland, I want to commend you on an 
excellent statement. It is very well prepared, and it contained much 
of detailed information which will be helpful to the committee. 

This committee always has been impressed by the store of informa- 
tion you possess about the job you are doing. 

General WrestMorELAND. Thank you, sir. 


OPERATION OF MANPOWER CONTROLS 


Mr. Stxes. You discussed many different activities. This is a big 
field. You told us something generally about the method in which 
you maintain contacts between headquarters and the various echelons 
of command in order to retain control over manpower requirements. 
Can you give us more specific information, however, about the way 
contact between headquarters and the various echelons of command 
operates, how it is maintained? 

This could be nothing more than a paper-pushing process whereby 
a lot of people fill out stacks of forms which are shipped back to Wash- 
ington and stored away unnoticed in the dead-forms files. Or some- 
one could analyze those reports, screen them for good information 
and come up with recommendations which save money. Presumably 
from what you told us the latter is the case. Now tell us something 
about the way that this program actually operates. 

General WESTMORELAND. Very well, sir. 
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Mr. Chairman, manpower control activities are centralized within 
the Department of the Army in my office. Each subordinate com- 
nand under the Department of the Army has their manpower control 
ytivities centralized in one staff agency. This permits coordination 
and organizational arrangement for prompt action and for continuous 
review of our Manpower activities. 

As explained in my opening statement, or work force is an integrated 
york force consisting of military and civilian personnel that are organ- 
zed into table of distribution type units. These tables indicate the 
‘otal number of men that will be utilized for a particular activity with 
an allocation of civilians and allocation of military. 

These tables of distribution are worked up by the subordinate com- 
mands in accordance with the workload that they project for a par- 
ticular period. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you avoid empire building? 

General WESTMORELAND. Mr. Chairman, after these tables are 
yorked up they are carefully reviewed in the Department of the 
Army by manpower analysts who are thoroughly familiar with the 
yardsticks involved, or, in other words, the number of men it takes to 
doa particular type of job. 

These analysts are also familiar with the projected workload in 
those areas so that they are in a position to check on the work of the 
feld commands. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you consider that the manpower analysts are 
practical people? 

General WESTMORELAND. Mr. Chairman, they are practical people 
and are supervised by an officer who has had field experience and who 
inmost instances has had line officer experience. 

After these tables of distribution have been approved and our 
manpower has been allocated, that is, our spaces have been allocated 
to the various commands further review is made. We have a branch 
cilled the utilization branch which contains trained survey personnel 
vho are specialists in the matter of going into the field and insuring 
that we have minimum manpower performing the required functions, 

Each of our subordinate commands also have manpower survey 
ams. 

Qur present policy is that 75 percent of our personnel and 50 
percent of our activities will be surveyed each year. 

Mr. Sixes. What does the survey team look for? 

General WESTMORELAND. A survey team first takes a look at the 
mission of the unit or the organization, whether it be post, camp, or 
sation, or a depot that they are surveying. 

They then examine the workload, the present and projected work- 
hed of that activity. 

Next, by the use of yardsticks which have been worked out in 
wnsiderable detail, and by on-the-spot observation, tempered by 
practical experience, they insure that the minimum number of per- 
wmnel, or, in other words, integrated civilian-military work force, is 
the job to perform the required work. 

Mr. Stxes. What power do they have in the field? Can they 
make changes where they see changes in manpower requirements, or 
do they simply report back to a higher authority? 

General Westmoreland. They recommend to the installation 
tmmander that changes be effected. 
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Mr. Srxes. Suppose he doesn’t want to make any changes? 

General WEestMorELAND. If the installation commander does no} 
agree the matter is taken to higher headquarters, or to the headquar. 
ters from which the survey team comes. The matter is analyzed 
both points of view considered, and a decision is made. bos 

Mr. Sixes. Do most of your reductions in manpower come from 
the recommendations of the survey teams or do they come from q 
higher authority which simply issues a directive stating that some 
civilian personnel must be eliminated? 

General WestmMorELAND. Mr. Chairman, it has been our exper 
ence that our commanders in the field are generally receptive to 
recommendations made by our trained survey personnel, and in most 
instances agree to the reductions which they recommend. 

Mr. Sixes. My question is whether most of the civilian reductions 
are from the recommendations of the survey team, or from directiyes 
on manpower limitations by higher authorities. 

General WrestMoreLANnD. I would say in response to that question, 
Mr. Chairman, that it is a combination of recommendations of the 
survey team plus directives from higher authority which are in the 
form of vouchers that are issued each quarter. 

Every quarter we issue a voucher to our subordinate commands 
which gives them an authorization for graded civilians, total civilians, 
and military. Frequently we make changes based on availability of 
funds, availability of spaces, and on our analysis of projected 
workloads. 

It is after those vouchers are received from us that our survey 
personnel go to work to insure that we have not misjudged the situa- 
tion and are continuing to perform the job with minimum manpower. 

Mr. Sixes. Does a survey team ever find that more rather than 
fewer people are needed for a job? 

General WrestMoRELAND. They do frequently, Mr. Chairman. 
They attempt to take an objective look at a situation, and we have 
many instances on record where they have found that an installation 
or a particular activity was undermanned and have recommended an 
increase. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Sixes. I want to be sure that we have reflected the exact 
picture of current civilian employment. 

You stated in your opening statement that the revised number of 
total civilian employees as of June 30, 1954, is 494,880? 

General WesTMoRELAND. That figure appears at the bottom of page 
5 of my statement, Mr. Chairman, and it is a correct figure. 

Mr. Sixes. That figure does not include German nationals 0 
French nationals or Korean nationals, nor does it include Japanese 
nationals; is that correct? ; 

General WestMoRELAND. It includes Korean direct hire, but ¢ 
cludes the Korean Service Corps (KSC). 

Mr. Sixes. It does not include French nationals, German nationals, 
and Japanese nationals? 

General WesrMorELAND. That is right, sir. It does not include 
those categories. 
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Mr. Sixes. Those were not paid for by our own appropriated funds. 
Js that right? 

General WESTMORELAND. Mr. Chairman, those categories except 
German nationals who are paid from deutschemarks, are paid from our 
appropriated funds but on a contractual basis. Paid by 07 funds and 
not 01 funds. 

Mr. Srkes. You said 96,588 German nationals were paid from the 
local economy, and 112, 562 Japanese nationals were paid under terms 
of the master labor contract? How is that reflected in this budget? 

General WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. In connection with the Ger- 
mans, they are paid from the local economy by deutschemarks, but 
the dollar value of those deutschemarks is included in the budget 
before you. \ 

Mr. Srxes. Do you in the fiscal 1956 budget show the exact numer 
of civilians that we are going to pay worldwide? Are all civilians 
who are paid from appropriations for the next fiscal year included in 
the tables you have presented to us? 

General WESTMORELAND. They are, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. There are no civilians who will be employed by us from 
any funds other than those shown in this breakdown? 

General WESTMORELAND. That is correct, sir. 


ABILITY TO USE CIVILIANS IN LIEU OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srkes. You reported on the Army’s concurrence in the desire 
of the Congress that the Army continue in the direction of using more 
civilians in lieu of military manpower. I have noted that the Army 
always has been anxious to work with this committee and to carry 
out as best it could the directives of the Committee. 

We must consider, of course, that there is a limit to which the Army 
can proceed in the direction of using more civilians in lieu of military 
manpower, and I wonder if it is the feeling of the Army that we now 
are approaching that limit or can we safely continue to substitute 
more civilians for military in certain aspects of Army activities? 

General WESTMORELAND. Mr. Chairman, as a general statement 
we feel we are approaching the limit to which we can utilize civilians 
in lieu of military. We feel that as far as indigenous employees are 
concerned we have virtually reached that limit. 

Mr. Stxes. The next question would have been directed to that. 
You already are making extensive use of foreign nationals. 


LIMITATIONS ON USE OF INDIGENOUS EMPLOYEES 


But there again, of course, there are direct limitations, and possibly 
even more specific limitations, on more extensive use of foreign 
nationals. Will you comment on that? 

General WesTMORELAND. We feel that we have virtually reached 
a limit in our use of foreign nationals because, primarily, of the 
security which is involved. 

Mr. Miniter. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

_ Mr. Mitugr. Do you think there is any security involved, General 
in bus drivers who carry American soldiers to school in Paris? 


59703 —55——_31 
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General WesTMoRELAND. Mr. Miller, I would not think there jg 
any appreciable security problem involved in such activity. 

Mr. Miter. The point I make is this: There are definitely areas 
where it seems to me we are slipping backward. That is the kind of 
thing that I think we ought to i watching all the time. There may 
be other reasons that overcome the desirability of using indigenoys 
personnel on missions of that sort, but there are certainly many of 
them which strike you right in the eye if you are traveling in Europe, 
and I don’t know about the Pacific because I have not been out that 
way recently. I have been told, though, that situations like that 
exist in Tokyo and parts of Japan, also. 

General WestMORELAND. Mr. Miller, in the instant you have mep- 
tioned I see no security problem but I do see a morale problem insofar 
as children in a foreign country going to school. 

Mr. Miuuier. Oddly enough, 2 years ago they were largely carried 
by local drivers, and then we put on the native-son program, as the 
Air Force called it. Next thing, certainly in the Paris area, the 
number of personnel of nonmilitary functions seem to grow by leaps 
and bounds. I wonder whether it ought to be looked at very care. 
fully? 

Mr. Sikes. Do you have further comment on Mr. Miller’s question? 

General Hurcuison. One thing involved in your particular case is 
probably the fact that it may be difficult to find drivers who speak 
English and who understand American children. I think the parents 
wouldn’t feel very good about having their children disciplined by a 
foreign national. 

Mr. Miuer. Yes; and if you had to get those people out of there in 
a hurry it would be pretty bad. There are a lot of places where it has 
worked the other way very satisfactorily, and as you know, the aver- 
age American driver is not too expert in getting around Paris until he 
has been taught quite a good deal. 

I just think it is something we ought to look into. There are other 
fields, too, such as cooks, janitors. 

In other words, I am wondering whether you have not slipped in 
spite of the fact that we have been trying to go ahead with this thing. 

Mr. Sixes. General Westmoreland, I do not believe you completed 
Ce answer to me about the greater use of foreign nationals. Do you 

elieve it was the sense of your statement that we have proceeded 
about as far as we can in that direction? If so, will you tell me on 
what you base that? It seems to me there is a lot of fluctuation in the 
numbers of foreign nationals in different types of units. 

For instance, you quoted over 90 percent for an engineer unit in 
Germany. How do you determine how far you can go in the use of 
foreign nationals, and if there is a yardstick how does it permit such 
variation in different types of units? 

General WesTMORELAND. Mr. Chairman, we do feel we have gone 
a as far as we can in our overseas areas in employing foreign n2- 
tionals. 


DOWNWARD TREND IN EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The general trend in the last several years has actually been to reduce 
the total number of foreign nationals. 
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Mr. Sixes. What reason is given for that? It costs much less 
money to use foreign nationals. For what reason would you be re- 
ducing their number? 

General WESTMORELAND. Basically because of the funds involved 
and partially, of course, due to a reduced requirement. In Germany, 
as an example, we were getting deutschemarks as part of the occupation 
costs. This was a contribution, and the deutschemarks did not have to 
be matched with American dollars. 

As a security measure, we felt there was a serious risk involved if we 
integrated additional foreign nationals into our military structure 
deployed overseas. 

Mr. Stxes. Didn’t you use any yardstick in determining how many 
could be employed in different types of units? 

General WESTMORELAND. Mr. Chairman, that question would have 
to be directed at each particular area because circumstances are 
different in all of our overseas areas. 

We have the matter of local labor regulations. We have the labor 
market to consider. We have the security problem to consider, which 
isof more significance in some areas than in others. 

Studies have been made extensively by overseas commanders in 
order to come up with an optimum number of indigenous employees 
based on those considerations; and, of course, within the framework 
of fund limitations, which is also a controlling factor. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not understand your statement that as an economy 
measure We now are beginning to get away from the use of foreign 
nationals. Even though we pay them out of appropriated funds their 
salaries are much lower than the salaries of Americans who would do 
the same job, and you have other costs incidental to the use of Ameri- 
cans, such as transportation overseas and back. 

General WestMORELAND. Mr. Chairman, during the postwar pe- 
rod, under military government, deutschemarks were used on a uni- 
lateral basis by United States forces and they were therefore able to 
_ a greater number of indigenous employees than are now avail- 
alle, 

Mr. Srxes." That is a practical appraisal of the situation. Then 
you are not actually replacing foreign nationals with Americans in 
overseas employment. You are doing the same job with fewer foreign 
nationals. Is that what you are saying? 

General WesTMORELAND. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. We are 
doing the same job with fewer foreign nationals. 

General Hurcutson. I can give a specific example. In Germany 
they have developed what they call a catalog of jobs in which they 
consider that foreign nationals can be employed. Each command is 
required to hire foreign nationals in those jobs. 

General WESTMORELAND. That trend, Mr. Chairman, is reflected in 
table IX where we have gone in fiscal year 1954 from 96,588 indigenous 
employees in,Germany to 83,000 in fiscal 1955, to 75,000 projected for 
fiscal 1956. 

(The following additional information was furnished:) 

_Note also’on table IX that decreases occur in our planned use of Japanese and 
orean nationals. These decreases are the direct result of the LOC tranefer in 


frmany and smaller number of troops in the case of the Japanese and Korean 


—. Planned use of foreign nationals in the remaining areas are relatively 
Stable. 
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CURRENT EFFORTS FOR IMPROVED MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Mr. Sixes. Are there any manpower controls which have beep 
instituted by the Department of the Army since you were before us g 
year ago which are intended to provide a more efficient utilization of 
civilian personnel? 

General WEsTMORELAND. The most significant step that we have 
taken, Mr. Chairman, in that connection is Operation Teammate 
which we are implementing at this time. 

We feel that this particular project is going to more effectively 
integrate civilian personnel into our supporting structure and to release 
certain types of military personnel that will be of greater use to us in 
manning combat units. 

There was a tendency for previous substitution programs to take 
place at the lower Seale replacing mostly enlisted men. This par. 
ticular project is based on an effort to make that integration within 
the officer area as well as the enlisted area and to make available 
officers and NCO’s with special qualifications, particularly combat 
officers and combat noncommissioned officers, which individuals 
could be placed into combat units. 

Secondly, we have another project that is proceeding quite favor- 
ably. We have a copy here of a staffing guide. Such a staffing 
guide has been completed for several activities and is being worked 
up for others. It is a project which will result in the publication of 
pamphlets that will go into considerable detail for various types of 
activities. It will show the types of individuals needed by classifi- 
cation assignment for various jobs within the particular activity; it 
spells out in detail the yardsticks; and it gives the field a pamphlet 
with which they can work with greater accuracy in constructing their 
tables of distribution. It will permit higher headquarters to review 
tables of distribution through the use of the same yardsticks and 
staffing criteria. 

We also have a revised reporting system which is a great improve- 
ment over our old reports. These reports come in monthly and 
quarterly and give us sufficient data in the form of present and 
projected employment and present and projected workload. Ou 
analysts have more detailed information to work with in order to 
formulate manpower authorization vouchers which go out each 
quarter. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. General Westmoreland, I wish to concur in the observa- 
tions of the chairman. I think this is very beneficial information for 
the committee in its deliberations. 

The chairman also has covered rather extensively the pertinent 
points which I believe should be on the record. 


REVISIONS IN PERSONNEL REPORTING SYSTEM 


There is one question in reference to page 5 of your statemetlt. 
Do you have any reason to give to the committee as to why the Bureal 
of the Budget made certain changes in the reporting system? | 
there any reason for that which the committee should know? 

General WestMorELAND. Mr. Ford, the Bureau of the Budget uses 
as a criteria for determining whether civilian personnel will be hired 
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under 01 funds or 07 funds, the method of employment. The French 
nationals were employed under 01 funds, but since we now have a con- 
tract with the French Government they felt, and I think properly, it 
would be more appropriate that they be classified as 07 employees. 

Mr. Forp. Those are contract employees? 

General WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir; a contract with the French 
Government, and, consequently, they are paid for out of 07 funds 
rather than 01 funds. 

Mr. Forp. Are all of these tables which you have submitted revised 
so that they are on a comparative basis? 

General WESTMORELAND. They are, Mr. Ford, and that is one of the 
reasons that I had to go into such a great statistical exercise. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, for all of the fiscal years which are set 
forth here we have figures which are comparable? 

General WESTMORELAND. They are comparable, sir. They have 
been revised in accordance with the new reporting procedures. 

Our Korean direct hire personnel were formerly considered con- 
tractual personnel, or hired from 07 funds. They are now paid from 
01 funds. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


USE OF FOREIGN NATIONALS IN LIEU OF UNITFD STATES MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. On page 8 of your statement, General Westmoreland? 
the comment is made that the Army, by extensive use of foreign 
nationals, has made an estimated reduction of approximately 200,000 
United States Army soldiers overseas? 

General WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if we did not use foreign nationals, 
civilians overseas, we would have to have 200,000 additional United 
States Army forces overseas? 

General WESTMORELAND. That is correct, Mr. Ford, and that figure 
is based on data submitted by the overseas commanders to us. 

I have some detail here which I will be glad to insert in the record 
to elaborate on that point if desired. 

Mr. Forp. It might be well to submit that. 

Is that for a limited area or overall? 


USE OF LOCAL NATIONALS IN OKINAWA 


General WesTMORELAND. This tabulates some of the savings made, 
for example, on using Ryukyuans and Filipinos in lieu of soldiers. It 
shows detailed savings by year. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, that is for a limited part of your over- 
seas operation? 

General WESTMORELAND. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It would be helpful to have it in the record. 

Sancta WESTMORELAND. Very well, sir. We will insert it in the 
record, 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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UTILizATION OF LocAL NATIONALS IN OKINAWA 


The utilization of local nationals in foreign areas which is a part of the Army’s 
eivilian personnel management program can be illustrated through the success 
that has been reported from the Ryukyus Command on Okinawa. During the 
early occupation of the island there were no skilled and few semiskilled workers 
available. 

In 1951, when the training and development program for local nationals was 
started in Okinawa, there were less than 1,000 semiskilled local workers employed 
by the Army out of a grand total of 18,000 employees. At that time, there were 
4,300 United States citizens and Philippine nationals employed in the area to 
supplement the military force. A large number of military personnel were also 
engaged in support-type functions. By 1954, out of a total of 12,000 local 
nationals 5,000 were skilled or semiskilled workers. 

It was found during the preliminary planning of the training program that g 
primary obstacle to be overcome was the language barrier since a very small 
number of Okinawans had any knowledge of English. To meet this problem, 
recruitment for first line supervisors was concentrated in the Territory of Hawaij 
among bilingual persons who spoke both English and Japanese. A large scale 
English language training program for Okinawans was also undertaken. Devel. 
opment of suitable on-the-job training techniques, training aids and other devices 
furthered progress. 

During the first year of the local national training program, the number of 
local skilled and semiskilled workers was increased to 2,400 which permitted 4 
reduction in United States citiz2n and Filipino personnel of 350 and the release 
of a sizable number of soldiers formerly engazed in service-type activities. Accel- 
eration of the training prozram rapidly increased the skills of the Okinawans and 
by the end of 1954 over 5,000 were being used in 2,300 skilled jobs and 2,700 
semiskilled jobs. Currently, Okinawans are employed as skilled automotive 
mechanics, engineer equipment operators, carpenters, electricians, truckdrivers, 
as well as in many other occupations which were formerly filled by military per- 
sonnel or individuals recruited from the United States or another foreizn area, 
This program has made it possible to release many soldiers and to reduce employ- 
ment of other than local nationals to 2,400 by 1954. 

The following table shows the progressively increased use of local nationals in 
skilled and semiskilled jobs, 


Department of the Army—Civilian strength (exclusive of common laborer and helper)— 
Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, as of June 30, 1954 








United | Loeal, per- 





Year States Filipino Local ! Total cent of 
citizen total 
Wee 2 Be Se 2, 500 1, 800 1, 000 5, 300 19 
DE diac nincnicay cxtnons enceea sa eRAsE 2, 400 1, 550 2, 400 6, 450 31 
Neg oe ncendadecdesccsasianceienieee ae 1, 900 1, 100 4, 600 7, 600 60 
MDA. di dsccenshondaiiseaepdonennoncadtdadde 1, 600 800 , 000 7, 400 68 


| 


1 Increase in local nationals over corresponding decrease in other civilians represents military released 
for other duties. 


. Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Stxes. Mr. Miller? 


DESIRABILITY OF MAXIMUM USE OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Miter. I am a little disturbed, General, at the impression 
I got from your statement that you were on the reverse trend now 
on the native son proposition. Is that being watched in the overseas 
installations to make sure that in the event of sudden emergency We 
won’t just simply have too many people and dependents there who 
will clutter up the whole picture? 

You spoke of the fact that the mothers in Paris might prefer 
have American drivers. I think perhaps they are misled in that 
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reasoning because it is not a question of whether they have Americans 
or French or other kinds of drivers. The question is whether they 
are cood drivers. 

We all know that many American drivers are good and some are 
such that most of us wouldn’t want our children driving with them. 

The thing that impresses me about the situation is that from a 
military standpoint every unneeded civilian that you have on foreign 
soil will be a hinderance instead of a help. in the event the occasion 
comes to perform the very mission that the people are over there to 
perform. There is certainly a challenge in the NATO area where 
every commander I have talked to was worried about what might 
happen with respect to initial stages of an emergency where there are 
alot of civilians to evacuate. 

It seems to me the test should be whether it is necessary to have an 
American civilian, or for that matter an American uniformed indi- 
vidual who was not combat ready or of combat effectiveness, on the 
scene. 

General WESTMORELAND. Mr. Miller, of course, I do not believe 
that we are reversing our program which has been in effect for a 
number of years on the maximum practical use of indigenous employees. 

I will say that we are scrutinizing the use of indigenous employees 
toa greater extent, because we fully realize they are paid for out of 
the American economy as well as our soldiers and our United States 
civilians. 

Consequently it is the feeling of the Department of the Army that 
there is no room for any extravagance, and we are attempting through 
our manpower-control program overseas to hire only those employees 
whom we feel we can effectively and safely utilize. 

In connection with the matter of dependents overseas, the points 
which you mention are well appreciated. 

The Army feels, however, that the morale implications of another 
arrangement would overshadow the disadvantages that you have 
pointed out. 

Mr. Miiuer. Has that been announced as a policy? Certainly it 
is the first time that I have heard that the Defense Department has 
gone on record saying they want American personnel, because it is 
not consistent. There are many places where you do not have it. 

Mr. Sorkin. We are not saying that we are using less United States 
nationals overseas, Mr. Miller. It is that we feel we have gone as 
far as we can go in employing indigenous personnel overseas. 

We have approximately 25,000 United States nationals in overseas 
areas today. That is not being changed appreciably. 

_It is the use of foreign nationals where we have about reached the 
limit of our ability to hire. 

Mr. Mituer. What I am driving at, though, is this—and you see 
this when you go back over places you have been and find the 
changes—and the changes seem to be you are hiring less foreign na- 
tionals than you did a year ago. You are replacing French bus 
drivers with American GI’s and sailors. You are discharging in- 
digenous cooks and hiring and bringing over American cooks. 

When you do that it looks as though you have changed the plan 
we were all so pleased with a year ago. 

General WestMoRELAND. Mr. Miller, we have not changed the 
plan but we are attempting to inaugurate a program which will affect 
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the maximum economy, and avoid any extravagance on the use of 
any personnel. 

Mr. Mitter. Of course in most of those countries you can get 
anywhere from 3 to 6 natives to do what you might call housekeeping 
jobs for the price of keeping 1 American plus dependents who haye 
gone over there. 

I talked to a great many different headquarters. I found they were 
eager to get indigenous personnel to run IBM machines; that there 
were a number of fields where the Air Force on the one hand was 
saying we are getting more and more of these people in, and the 
Army apparently had turned the other way and was bringing back 
Americans. 

I am just wondering whether it is sound. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. So that you may understand my feeling about it, | 
think a very fine job has been done by the Army. The thing that 
distresses me is this—instead of saying you are going to do better, 
and there are a lot of places to do it, you say you have gone as far as 
you can go. 

I can assure you, General, from what I saw over there I do not 
think you have gone far enough, let alone going as far as you can go, 

I wish you would look into it. 

General WrestMORELAND. Mr. Miller, may I discuss the problem 
further? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

General WrstTMORELAND. We feel in overall numbers we have 
reached practically the saturation point. In individual cases, on the 
shifting of indigenous employees from one area to another, we are 
continually searching to try to utilize them in the most effective way. 

But there is a feeling that the overall number has reached the point 
where, from a security standpoint, there should not be an uptrend in 
the numbers involved. 

Jobs in which they are employed is another matter and we are con- 
tinuing to make more effective use of them. 

As an example, when I appeared before this committee last year 
we were not using indigenous kitchen police, hired from appropriated 
funds, in our overseas commands. Men were paying for kitchen 
police hire out of their own pockets. 

With the cooperation of the Committee and the Bureau of the 
Budget funds were made available to pay for the hire of kitchen 
police in our overseas areas. 

By the same token, cooks, bakers, and meatcutters in messes of 
fixed installations have been hired, and there has been an extensive 
program of replacing soldiers by civilians in those jobs, particularly 
in Europe. 

So, during the last year, you have a good example of how we have 
attempted to utilize more effectively these indigenous personnel. _ 

Mr. Miter. I just hope, General, that you will keep on working 
on that and not let the pendulum swing back. 


COMBAT READINESS OF MILITARY PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


Another point I hope you will continue to look into is the combat 
readiness of uniformed personnel that you have over there. 
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There is no objection, in fact it is highly commendable, that if for 
military reasons you need so many uniformed personnel over there, 
| wouldn’t have them just sitting around waiting for something to 
happen. I think it is perfectly proper, in fact, it would be improper 
not to have them working at whatever they are available to do, so 
long as they are there for the time you need them. 

But when you get a man there in uniform, if he is not of combat 
age or physically capable of being on the plus side, and it would be 
somebody who would be necessary to evacuate along with dependents, 
it would be foolhardy to send that type of personnel overseas. You 
had better keep that type of individual in continental United States, 
and I assume you are watching that? 

General WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituter. But no matter how carefully it is watched there are 
always individual cases which slip by and then we get criticisms that 
somebody is there attending to the babies as a first-class sergeant 
when he ought to be back in the United States. 

General WESTMORELAND. Mr. Miller, I think you are perhaps 
familiar with what is known as our POR qualifications. We have a 
criterion which each individual has to satisfy before he is eligible to be 
shipped overseas. 

That insures that he is physically qualified to perform that type of 
service-—— 

Mr. Minter. Let me interrupt you, please. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Mituer. That is all I have, Mr. Sikes. 

General WrsTMORELAND. Mr. Willey, our Director of Civilian 
Personnel, is here and I would like to give him an opportunity to add 
to my remarks. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you identify yourself for the record and proceed to 
give us your statement. 

Mr. Witutey. R. H. Willey, Director of Civilian Personnel, Depart- 
ment of the Army. 


INCREASE IN EFFICIENCY IN USE OF FOREIGN NATIONALS 


I thought it would be of interest to the committee to know, apropos 

of these comments which have just been going on about the use of 
local national personnel in overseas areas, that actually the propor- 
tion of local nationals to United States civilian employees overseas 
has remained stable at approximately 97 out of every 100 over the 
past 18 months. 
_ The other point which might be of interest would be to know that 
In one area specifically we went back and got some more detailed 
information because it was so impressive to see the way in which 
local nationals have been more effectively utilized over a period of 
years. General Ogden, commanding general of the Ryukyuans, was 
asked to submit some general information which would show the 
type of upgrading in skilled levels which has taken place with respect 
to the Okinawans. This has permitted United States citizens, 
Filipinos and soldiers to be replaced by civilians, which has of course 
netted a considerable amount of savings. That is the kind of chart 
I would like to suggest might be submitted in the record. 

I might give a story as an example of how this has been accomplished. 
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In 1945, I was in Manila as Deputy Director of Civilian Personng| 
for the Army. The skill level of Okinawans was so limited at that 
time that the forces in Okinawa sent down to the Philippines to ge 
mess attendants. 

When I was there last year I saw Okinawans, who had been trained 
by the Army, computing payrolls. There were Okinawans servin 
as crane operators to remove the large engines out of tanks and other 
vehicles and constructing roads, and so on. 

I think here is one specific area where the evidence of the utilization 
of foreign nationals has been complete in terms of money, skilled 
levels, and otherwise. 

That is the comment I wanted to make. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a training program within your civilian 
organization as well as your military organization to upgrade these 
people? 

Mr. Witiey. Yes; that is part of our program. 

Again Okinawa, which is the most dramatic situation I can think 
of, when the Army was building up tbere they sent back to Hawaii 
to get supervisors, who are known as Hapa-Haoles, who can speak 
and understand both English and Japanese. They brought those 
civilian supervisors there to train the Okinawans because these specific 
supervisors could understand directions given them by military 
superiors in English, and translate the directions to the Okinawans 
who could understand Japanese. 

Another thing was that they have developed a very fine training 
program out there where all the repairs and utilities work is done by 
Okinawans who had been trained in classrooms using American-type 
plumbing and other equipment. They showed them how to use 
American equipment which was completely foreign to them. 

This is not a completely isolated situation. They have the same 
kind of program going on in Frankfurt, Germany. The Army con- 
mand there has done the same sort of job in training Germans so that 
the Army will be able to use local nationals at higher skilled levels and 
the Army will not have to use so many Americans, whether civilians 
or military. There are other examples in France, at the Navy Ori- 
nance Depot, and any other place in the world. 

General WEesTMORELAND. May we submit in the record at this 
point the table mentioned by Mr. Willey? 

Mr. Mier. It would be very desirable. 

(Nore.—The matter referred to appears on p. 484.) 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much, General. 
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Monpay, Marcu 7, 1955. 


CoMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. W. C. WESTMORELAND, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1 

DONALD H. HAVERMANN, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G1 

SPENCER BURROUGHS, DIRECTOR, DEFENSE SUPPLY SERVICE, 
WASHINGTON 

CLARENCE E. PHILLIPS, OFFICE, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Mr. Ritey. General Lawton, will you please introduce your next 
witness and tell us what phase he will cover. 

General Lawton. We are now prepared to go into a discussion of 
the detailed program under “Maintenance and operations, Army.” 

The first program is No. 2000, ‘Command and management,” and 
I would like to introduce the main witness, General Westmoreland. 

Mr. Ritny. General Westmoreland, do you have a statement, sir? 

General WESTMORELAND. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. The committee will be glad to hear it at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General WESTMORELAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the com- 
mand and management segment of the Army budget provides funds 
for civilian personnel and general operating expenses of those offices 


which comprise the top management of the Army. ‘These offices 


include the following: Offices of the Secretary of the Army and the 
Chief of Staff; Offices of the Chiefs of Technical and Administrative 
Services; The six continental Army headquarters and headquarters 
of the Continental Army Command; the overseas headquarters. 

For fiscal year 1956, our requirement for this activity is $125,471,000 
of which $99,945,587 is for salaries to support 22,240 man-years of 
employment. This represents an overall reduction of $2,750,000 when 
compared to fiscal year 1955. With 1 or 2 exceptions where increases 
are requested, this estimate reflects a general reduction in all elements 
of our top administrative activity. 

This estimate was developed on the basis of an appraisal of each 
agency’s mission for the forthcoming fiscal year compared to the pre- 
vious year. During this appraisal, careful consideration was given to 
such factors as, the reduced strength of the Army, planned organiza- 
tional changes, and the implementation of new and extension of 
existing management concepts. Of the latter, it is important to 
recognize that the introduction of any new management plan will 
usually result in an increased wiktied in this particular area due to 
the fact that direction and control of the plan must emanate from the 
headquarters level. This is especially true during the initial stages of 
implementation. 

lhe impact of these factors on each of the agencies’ mission for the 
hext fiscal year was evaluated and allowances made for new missions 
and reductions made where appropriate. The result represents the 
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considered estimate of the total requirement to perform the job 
adequately. 

We are aware of the need for keeping a proper balance between 
the overhead and operating activities and do so by maintaining con- 
stant surveillance over this area through our manpower and utiliza- 
tion surveys, and quarterly review and analysis of the agency reports, 
We think that this estimate provides such a balance. 

I have available with me, members of my staff who are prepared 
to justify the budget estimates in greater detail and furnish any 
additional information you may desire. 

I have with me my assistant, Mr. Havermann, Office of the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, G-1; Mr. Clarence E. Phillips from the Office of 
the Adjutant General; and Mr. Spencer Burroughs, Director of the 
defense Supply Service. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 

Mr. Rizey. At this point we will insert in the record the pages 
from the justifications setting forth the obligations for this activity, 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject—Maintenance and operations, Army, 
2000 Command and Management 


Project and subproject 


Headquarters, Department of the 
i J 

Office, Secretary of the Army and Chief 
of Staff. : aie 

Offices of chiefs of technical services. ._-- 

Other field activities __- 

Offices of chiefs of administrative serv- 
ices 


Headquarters, major field commands. -- 


Army area and other headquarters in 
continental United States, including 
Office, Chief of Army Field Forces _- 

Oversea command headquarters. -_. __- 

Miscellaneous expense 

Congressional travel__-_---- i 

LAs: pasa caveccactin cee 


Subtotal_. . -_- 


Actual, fiseal 
year 1954 


| 


| ($83, 325, 785) 


20, 117, 885 
36, 279, 350 
3, 448, 806 


23, 479, 744 
(49, 732, 853) 


26, 026, 469 
23, 706, 384 
(16, 896) 

16, 896 
(126, 670) 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1955 


($80, 882, 075) 


18, 895, 375 
34, 257, 600 
3, 409, 000 


24, 320, 100 
(47, 132, 525) 


25, 770, 300 
21, 362, 225 
(28, 000) 

28, 000 
(178, 400) 


Actual as of 
Dec. 31, 1954 


| ($41, 311, 550) 


9, 361, 665 
17, 799, 336 
1, 884, 479 


12, 266, 070 
(22, 997, 759) 


12, 853, 076 
10, 144, 683 
(22, 792) 

22, 792 
(63, 311) 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1956 


| — 


($81, 554, 000) 


18, 979, 140 
34, 138, 490 
3, 409, 670 


25, 026, 
(43, 711, 


700 
000) 


23, 555, 300 
20, 155, 700 
(28, 000) 

28, 000 
(178, 000) 





133, 202, 204 | 


128, 221, 000 


1 64, 395, 412 


125, 471, 000 


Installation support i (detailed 7 justi- 


45, 012, 354 44, 800, 000 40, 565, 000 


166, 036, 000 











178, 214, 558 | 173, 021, 000 | 


1 Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations, does not include installation 
support. 


REDUCTIONS IN MANPOWER 


Mr. Ritey. Could you give us some examples where you have 
reduced your manpower so as to show an estimated reduction of 
$2,750,000? 

Mr. Havermann. I think, Mr. Chairman, as we get into the budget 
proper, the detailed estimates, it will be apparent where the reductions 
are being made. 

We are making reductions for example, in our major field head- 
quarters, and in our overseas command headquarters. ‘Those are 
two of the more significant ones. 
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General WESTMORELAND. Subprojects 2021 and 2022. Those are 
the most significant. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF OPERATING FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Rixey. In this new organization, you feel it is going to be just 
as efficient or maybe more efficient than the organization you had? 

General WESTMORELAND. Mr. Chairman, we think it definitely 
will be more efficient. We have made some savings in this particular 
area by taking operating functions that have been in past years 
within this particular program and decentralizing them to the field 
and put them into another project of the appropriation. 

Mr. Ritey. I understand by that you are giving more authority 
to your people in the field than you have heretofore, within certain 
restrictions? 

General WESTMORELAND. We do have a plan now in process of 
implementation which decentralizes to our continental Army command 
many functions that were performed by the departmental head- 
quarters. We also are in the process of putting some functions that 
were in Other staff agencies of the Department into the Office of our 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. By so doing some of the functions 
that were in the Offices of the Chiefs of Technical Services are being 
consolidated in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 


INCREASES IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Ritey. I believe you intimated that in a few instances there 
were some slight increases in some of the categories. Can you point 
to those? 

General WresTMoRELAND. We are now in the process of implement- 
ing a financial management plan throughout the Army and that has 
resulted in certain increases in this particular area as pointed out in 
my opening statement. 

On page 7 you will note in the summary that an increase of $55,000 
in communication services results from an increase in telephone rates. 
Also, you will note an increase in printing. Mr. Phillips of the Office 
of the Adjutant General is prepared to discuss that in detail. 

Mr. Rruey. This $55,000 increase is the result of action by the 
Public Utilities Commission? 

General WesTMORELAND. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rrtey. What reason is there for the increase in contractual 
services? 

Mr. HaverMANN. What has happened there, particularly in Japan, 
we are moving some of our United States civilians back to the United 
States. A lot of the residual work we feel can be done by the native 
labor, and also in Europe we feel that can be done. The total is 160 
man-years. 

Mr. Ritey. Is this work formerly done by the troops? 

Mr. HaverMANN. Some of it may have been done by the troops, 
but I think principally it was done by United States citizens over 
there, and we are bringing them back to the States. 

_ Mr. Riney. In that case it does not constitute a real saving; it is 
just probably opening up a new account of something of that nature. 
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Mr. Havermann. No, sir, it is not a saving. It is a nominal 
increase. If we did not replace the American civilians that we are 
bringing back here this increase would not be necessary. 


FUNDS FOR CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL 


Mr. Ritey. I note “Congressional travel” is the same for 1956 as last 
year. It was $16,896 in 1954; $28,000 in 1955; and $28,000 projected 
for = Was most of that fund used in fiscal 1955, or is it too early 
to tell? " 

Mr. Puiuures. In fiscal year 1955 the bulk of the $28,000 has been 
obligated as of today. This is a straight projection of usage figures 
into fiscal year 1956. It is an unknown requirement. We have set 
up $28,000 for 1955 and obligations are reaching that figure now. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you spend that money, under proper authorization, 
for the Congress itself? 

Mr. Puiuurrs. For the travel of the Congress itself, which reverts 
back to the proper authorization from them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. Mr. Ford. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION COSTS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Phillips, I gather from the presentation in the justifi- 
cations that your printing and reproduction is going to cost more in 
fiscal 1956. Is that correct? 

Mr. Puiuutirs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the justification for that? 

Mr. Puiturps. The main reason for the increased requirements for 
the printing and reproduction requirements in 1956 as compared to 
1955 is due to the increased tabulating material being procured for the 
various accounting systems, stock control, and management purposes. 

Mr. Forp. What is the estimate for fiscal 1956? 

Mr. Puaiuurps. For stock tabulating? 

Mr. Forp. No, printing and reproduction overall? 

Mr. Puruuips. For the total printing, and I must qualify this, Mr. 
Ford—you wish to discuss total printing? I have a complete package 
of the entire printing for the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. What I was trying to refer to was this chart information 
which is furnished on page 307 of the hearings last year. The title 
of the tabulation is printing and reproduction, Department of the 
Army. I presume that is overall? 

Mr. Puiurrs. That is overall. Those comparable figures for 1956 
show $18,704,300. 

Mr. Forp. That actually shows a reduction below the estimate 
which was given to us last year. 

Mr. Puitures. The estimate which was presented at this committee 
last year was $19,104,462. However, throughout the current year, 
through administration, we have arrived at a new obligation figure to 
be used in 1955 of $16,760,900. 

Reductions that are made during the current year do not reflect on 
the cut sheets of the budget for 1956 as a 1955 figure, so as compared 
to the budget presented here last year there is a reduction of around & 
half million dollars. 
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Mr. Forp. Could you, Mr. Phillips, take this chart material which 
is shown on page 307, bring it up to date, inserting what you need to 
in order to make it accurate? 

Mr. Putuurps. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Printing and reproduction, Department of the Army 


Total for project or subproject: 


A Ee Bess os > Sa dahon padkane dunn saane eee $13, 586, 930 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955, original submission to the Congress_. 19, 104, 462 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955, revised as of Feb. 11, 1955_______- 16, 760, 900 
NU Se dictewasaunne loess cloeeeces veda 18, 704, 300 


Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings a chart was inserted which 
shows some of the material, I believe, which is being printed or 
reproduced? 

Mr. Puruurrps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you bring that up to date for fiscal 1956? 

Mr. Puruurps. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Project: Printing and reproduction, Department of the Army 





Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 


No. Budget program, project and subproject fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 


200 Command and management: | | | 
2010 Headquarters, Department of the Army: | 
2015 Administrative services__-.------ --| $6, 692,046 $8, 792, 600 | $10, 144, 000 
2100 | Evaluation system: 
2140 Technical services activities: 
2141 Military surveys and maps------- | 130, 055 175, 000 | 221, 800 
2200 | Training: | 
2260 Training devices and publications: | | | 
2263 Training publications_-.........-- 989, 725 1, 157, 000 | 1, 453, 000 
2300 | Supplies and minor equipment: | 
2320 Minor equipment: | 
2321 Organizational equipment-.---.- ve 1, 897, 479 | 2, 300, 000 2, 477, 000 
2400 | Procurement operations: | 
2410 Cataloging and standardization: 
2411 Cataloging (except medical) ------- 1, 838, 933 | 2, 241, 000 2, 446, 000 
2500 | Supply distribution, and maintenance: 
2510 Armywide supply distribution: 
2511 Depot operations (except medical) | 343, 841 | 697, 000 | 400, 000 
2700 - Joint projects: | 
2730 Other miscellaneous projects: | 
2734 Armed Forces information and | 
educational program....---...---| 400, 425 | 407, 000 | 410, 000 
3200 | Armywide services (Comptroller): | 
3210 Finance, audit: | 


; 3211 Armywide finance accounting---_-- 769, 943 | 466, 800 | 536, 000 
oe ll I ee Re eae (524, 483) | (524, 500) | (616, 500) 
3310 Operation of medical treatment facilities: | | 
3311 Operation of hospital--..----- esta ol 27, 773 | 36, 000 | 32, 500 
3321 Surgeon General’s Office. ....-...-..-------- 282, 145 | 295, 353 354, 555 
| 


3330 Education and training: , 
3331 Operation of Medical Service | 
RRS, eee 49, 624 | 46, 342 | 58, 400 
3360 Medical supply distribution and mainte- } 
nance system: 
23, 483 23, 000 | 31, 600 














3361 Medical depot operations. ---_-.--- 
3363 Supply control point._........-..- 1,136 | 2, 500 2, 500 
3380 Specialized medical facilities and services: 
3382 Armed Forces Institute of Pa- 
RON bia 35 bt. 5 blower Ueda 12, 928 | 14, 905 17, 040 
3383 Armed Forces medical library----_-| 127, 393 | 106, 400 | 119, 905 
ND one aiitscaiteppaih opi hin Abi 13, 586, 930 | 16, 760, 900 18, 704, 300 


a 
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P rata een and repremuctan, Department of the Army. —C Vontinued 








| 
| 
| 


P-105 Army regulations, special regulations, circulars, gen- | 
eral orders, bulletins, and general courts-martial | 
orders Diol cerita ; | 

P-109 Special orders ‘ = ; 

P-112 U. 8S. Army, joint Army-Navy-Air specifications, 
modification work orders, lubrication orders... ._.--| 

Army supply manuals 

Department of the Army pamphlets 

Ta: les of organization and equipment 

Periodicals 

Digest of opinions ¢ and bulletins of the Judge 
General 

Field manuals, graphic training aids, training publi- 
cations ; . 

Technical manuals and bulletins 

Occasional specialized publications 

Blank books, binding, binders, posters, labels, letter-. 
hee ads ‘ 

Tahulating cards 

Standard and other governmental department b lank | 
forms 

De partment of the Army blank forms (specialty type, 
eut sheets, hook type) , 

Reprotuction material 

Material procured from Bureau of Engraving and | 

Printing, Treasury Department. .- 


P-113 
P-114 
P-115 
P-117 
P-118 Advocate | 
P-124 


P-125 
P-127 
P-202 


P-205 
P-207 


P-208 


P-500 
P-600 


Chief of Chaplains- --.- 

ON ee een minn 
Chief of Engineers 

Chief of Finance ---- 

The Judge Advocate General. 

Chief of Ordnance 

The Provost Marshal General_......-.--------------------- ‘ 
Pe NEY CORRONGE ook k sin naan ce soccnepnaspepeeeen 
Chief Signal Officer ass 

The Surgeon General 

Chief of Transportation 

Secretary of the Army-_--- alae 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces. -- 

Armed Forces Information and Education 

Army Field Forces 

ATMy BOCUTIY AGVICY ona ccwnccoccsccass . 

Chief of Staff_ 

Secretary of Defe nse = 

Chief of Military History 

Chief of Information 

Army Map Service 

The Adjutant General 


WR itis cnc nceebelilie.-<.sienacneutscubamnnns 





Actual, 
fiscal year 
1954 


$833, 339 


169, 320 | 


289, 354 
1, 889, 363 | 

274, 290 | 

195, 086 | 


246, 844 


109, 150 | 


1, 001, 178 


1, 803, 644 | 
1, 055, 371 | 


250, 241 
1, 254, 504 


312, 394 | 


602, 359 


13, 586, 9: 30. 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1954 


$4, 536 


118, 578 | 


1, 076, 672 
971, 378 
144, 970 


2, 351, 623 | 


16, 207 
736, 141 
, 368, 521 
524, 483 


357, 950 | 


117, 739 


58, 556 | 
400, 425 | 
643, 319 


3,915 
100, 641 
133, 740 


107, 512 | 


117, 700 


130, 055 | 
4, 102, 269 | 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1955 


$845, 000 | 


170, 000 


222, 400 


350, 000 


» 22 
2, 127, 
394, 192 


318, 78! 
, 154, 38 


335, 000 


2, 464, 77: 


, 446, 300 


330, 000 


Estimate, 
fiscal vear 
1955 


$31, 750 
87, 300 

1, 309, 300 
622, 350 
232, 000 
2, 804, 500 
41, 000 
958, 800 
1, 472, 350 
524, 500 
467, 000 
133, 400 
70, 000 
407, 000 
830, 000 
16, 500 
122, 800 
300, 000 
159, 300 
154, 000 
175, 000 
5, 842, 050 


609, 500 | 
2, 276, 000 | 


323, 000 | 


167, 200 | 


7, 000 


16, 760, 9060 





Estimate, 
fiscal vear 
1956 


$845, 000 
170, 000 


354, 145 
, 492, 800 
222, 400 
323, 000 
316, 500 


184, 100 


, 510, 080 
2, 255, 000 


739, 200 


285, 370 
864, | 500 


335, 000 


2, 927, 225 


350, 000 


530, 000 


’, 704, 300 


Estimate, 
fiscal vear 


34, 800 
, 300 


591, 000 
3, 12°, 400 
42, 000 

1, 26°, 700 
1, 7%), 300 
616, 500 
459, 21) 
128, 60 
89, 000 
410, 000 
961, 000 

, 900 

22, 800 

50, 000 

, 800 

4, 20 
221, 800 
5, 84, 800 





13, 586, 930 


16, 760, 900 





18, 704, 300 


Mr. Forp. In that connection, in the chart which was submitted 


last year, it shows congressional publications $50,000. What are those? 

Mr. Purirurrs. That is the amount of money that the Department 
of the Army and various agencies require to be spent to procure 
additional copies of congressional material which we use within the 
Department of the Army- reports on rivers and harbors, construction, 
or any other congressional material where we get additional copies. 
We procure them through the Government Printing Office. For 
example, a set distribution of the Congressional Record. We get 
copies over and above normal distribution. We have certain copies 
of each bill or each report pertaining to certain subjects. 
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Mr. Forp. And the Army has to pay other Government agencies 
for that material which is procured? 

Mr. Puituirs. The Army pays the Public Printer for that material 
which is produced by the Public Printer and we receive distribution. 


PROCUREMENT OF CALENDARS 


Mr. Forp. I notice in fiscal 1955 you are going to spend $3,000 on 
calendars. Do you have the same item in fiscal 1956? 

Mr. Puruurps. For 1956 we expect to spend $1,000 for calendars. 
We expect to procure 60,000 calendars, and to pay about 2 cents 
apiece for them. 

Mr. Forp. With all the advertising promoters which I am sure 
would be interested in having calendars in the Pentagon, couldn’t 
the Army get along without buying calendars themselves? 

Mr. Puruures. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why not? 

Mr. Puruurrs. Use of commercial calendars: 

Go. ernment printing and binding regulations No. 7, July 1, 1952, Joint Com 
mittee on Printing, Congress of the United States: 

Paragraph 18, date calendars: Standardized Government wall calendars are 
the only calendars which departments and agencies are authorized to obtain at 
Government expense, and shall be ordered from the Government Printing Office 
on Standard Form 1 not later than October 1. 

Title «f, U. 8. C., section 318a: Protection of Federal property under jurisdic- 
tion of /d ninistrator of General Services; rules and regulations; posting. The 
Administrator of General Services or officials of the General Services Ad ninistra- 
tion duly authorized by him are authorized to make all needful rules and revula- 
tions for the Government of the Federal property under their charge and cont-ol, 
and to annex to such rules and regulations such reasonable penalties, within the 
limits prescribed in section 318c of this title, as will insure their enforce rent: 
Provided, That such rules and regulations shall be posted and kept posted in a 
conspie’lous place on such Federal property. 

Rules and regulations implementing title 40, public buildings, property, and 
works—Sec. 100.5—Soliciting and vending: The soliciting of aln's and contribu- 
tions for private gain, commercial soliciting and vending of all kinds, the display 
or distribution of commercial advertising, or the collecting of private debts is 
prohibited unless authorized in connection with the building operation. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Do I understand from information just given you are 
going to procure less ¢ ‘alendars for the Department of the Army during 
this coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Puiurres. We will procure less calendars, and through this 
media of “‘tipover’’ they are costing less. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any reduc ‘tion in price given to 7” ae nt 
of the Army by the Government Printing Office this ye 

Mr. Puruurs. The extension of the 5 percent seis e reduction 
which was offered by the Public Printer last year we have reason to 
believe is still in effect and will be continued. 

Mr. Forp. You are not anticipating any further reduction? 

Mr. Pures. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The reduction which was made last year is the figure 
you are predicating your 1956 budget on? 

Mr. Puiuures. Yes, sir. 
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PROCUREMENT OF TABULATING MACHINE CARDS 


Mr. Forp. What is this new procurement of business machines 
and equipment for? 

General WestMORELAND. Mr. Ford, we have with us Mr. Bur. 
roughs, Director, Defense Supply Service, and I would like to haye 
him discuss that question. 

Mr. Burrovuaus. What page, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Page 16 of the justifications. The statement is: 

The increase in printing and reproduction amounts to $1,351,400 and is re. 
quired for the procurement of Remington Rand and International Business 
Machines tabulating cards for use by all components of the Army Establishment 
utilizing electric machine tabulating procedures, ballistics research, and strength 
accounting. 

Mr. Puiuuips. That is for procurement of the cards used in these 
electrical tabulating machines throughout the entire Army. It is not 
the machine rental. 

Mr. Forp. We are expanding the rental or purchase of machines 
of that nature as well as the cost of providing the cards? 

Mr. Puituips. Throughout the entire Army. It will not show in 
this budget. 

Mr. HaverMAN. It is only in the number of cards. The records- 
keeping function requires a greater number of cards. 

General WesTMORELAND. That is part of the financial manage- 
ment plan, the result of it. 

Mr. Puiuuips. Yes, sir. 


MILITARY LAW AND COURTS MARTIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Forp. When was the last time the Manual for Courts Martial 
was revised? 

Mr. Puiturps. About 3 or 4 years ago. 

Mr. Forp. What is the cost of this program bringing Winthrop’s 
arene Law and Precedents and the Manual for Courts Martial up 
to date? 

Mr. Puiuurps. The provision in here for Winthrop’s Military Laws 
and revisions is $40,000. 

The provision for the revision of the Manual for Courts-Martial, 
which is a joint printing project of the Armed Forces. This, the 
Department of Army’s share only, is $350,000. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have the date of issue of the one which is 
currently used? 

Mr. Puriuuips. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would you get that for the record? 

Mr. Puruuips. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


DaTE OF PUBLICATIONS 


Winthrop’s Military Law and Precedents, second edition, revised and enlarged, 
1920. 

Manual for Courts-Martial, United States, 1951. Effective May 31, 1951. 
Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Ritey. Mr. Miller? 
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COMPARISON OF CHANGES IN NUMBERS OF CIVILIAN AND MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Mituer. On page 11 (Offices of Chiefs of Technical Services), 
the item ‘Military personnel (average number),’’ the first of the 
detailed figures there, are the salaries of the military personnel included 
in this compilation? 

General WESTMORELAND. They are not, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. This is entirely independent of personnel costs. Is 
that right? 

Mr. HaverMAN. The money figures do not include the salaries of 
the military. They do include the civilian salaries and all other oper- 
ating expenses. 

Mr. Mixtuer. That is the point on which I wanted to be sure. 
There is a rather pronounced drop in military personnel, I notice, so 
far as any particular category is concerned since fiscal 1954, but the 
percentage of decrease is not so large so far as civilian personnel is 
concerned. Is there any significance in that? 

Mr. HaverMAN. The principal reason is this; you will notice this 
is the office of the Chief of Technical Services. ‘That is our heaviest 
area of civilian employment in the Department of the Army. While 
the technical services took a portion of the overall military strength 
cut, @ proportionate cut in the civilian work force would be unduly 
severe because the workload has not diminished in anywhere near the 
same ratio as the military cut. 

Mr. Miter. For instance, as between 1955 and fiscal 1956 there 
isa drop anticipated of over 200 in your military personnel, whereas 
there is a drop of only 25 in civilian personnel. By the same token 
the weighting is almost six civilians to one military. Therefore the 
drop is very much greater percentagewise so far as military personnel 
is concerned as compared to civilians. To an outsider this looks like 
asharp variance between two parallel items. 

Mr. Haverman. There is another contributing factor I neglected 
tomention previously, sir, and that is that Operation Teammate which 
General Westmoreland discussed this morning is apparent here. 
However, due to the fact we were unable at the time these budgets 
were prepared to determine exactly where our civilians would be 
replaced, Operation Teammate civilian figures have not been dis- 
tributed in here yet. We had not gotten sufficiently along statisti- 
cally to know where they would be. We did assess technical services 
for some of the military replacement. Most of it is in other areas. 
That contributes to this reduction, along with the overall military 
reduction. 

Mr. Mitter. Would you anticipate that when you get the calcu- 
lations and the planned adjustments so far as civilian personnel are 
concerned that there might be a sharper drop in another year in 
civilian positions in this category? 

_ Mr. Haverman. I think in the 1956 column there will appear an 
increase over fiscal 1955 because we will be putting civilians on to 
teplace part of these military we are taking off. Actually, I think the 
het result will be an increase. 

_Mr. Mixier. Does that represent a substantial area of having 
civilian personnel take over from uniformed? 
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Mr. Haverman. No, sir; due to the fact that this is so heavily 
civilianized already. : 

Mr. Mituer. You see, you have a drop here in military personnel of 
around 20 percent. That is a pretty big drop. 

Mr. HaverMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. It is not reflected anywhere else. 

General WrstMoRELAND. There is another contributing factor. 

Mr. Miuuer. The recent reorganization of the Department of the 
Army, established a Deputy Chief of Staff, for Logistics. This office 
is absorbing some of the functions formerly performed by the offices of 
the chiefs, technical services. Some of our military personnel, and 
a few civilians, are shifting from the offices of the chiefs of technical 
services. 

Mr. Mitter. I notice on chart No. 13 you have a similar situation 
so far as the trend is concerned. It shows a sharp decrease in military 
personnel and no decrease at all in the last year, and not too much of a 
decrease in fiscal 1954 with respect to civilians. 

Mr. Haverman. Again the same situation holds. The military 
personnel, the numbers we intend to replace under Operation Team- 
mate, have been deducted. Increased civilians have not yet been 
added in here. That will come up on a separate presentation, Mr. 
Miller, at a later date. All the military deductions have been made. 

That is part of it, and then there is the overall reduced strength of 
the Army which contributes to the reduction of the military. But 
that principally accounts for the disparity between the proportionate 
shares of the work forces indicated here. 

Mr. Mituer. And the same thing carries on, apparently, on all of 
these tables? 

Mr. HAVERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. It is quite striking on chart 17. Yet in that case you 
have more military than you have civilian. Still the drop is 2,000 in 
anticipated military personne! and a little over 600 for civilians. 

Mr. Haverman. That is true. Our Zone of Interior headquarters 
offices are involved here, and this is where the principal amount of re- 
placement will take place. 

It is expected that the civilian figure you see here, 5352, will increase 
so that this proportionate amount of total work force will perhaps 
change in favor of the civilian side. 

Mr. Miuurer. When you pass on to overseas command headquarters 
you have a very sharp drop there in military personnel, a relatively 
small one in civilian personnel. 

Mr. Haverman. The situation is different there. Our Teammate 
Operation is confined to the Zone of the Interior. Here the principal 
reduction in military personnel is due to our rollback in Japan where we 
are bringing our troops back from that area. That also contributes 
to the reduction in the civilian amount. 

Mr. Miuuer. General Westmoreland, I am seeking merely the 
general picture. This is in the foreign overseas area, and you have 
roughly 2,300 less military personnel used in the average for the 
coming fiscal year, whereas with the civilian personnel the drop }s 
only around 336. 

General WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Just looking at the figures, taken with the same kind 
of a trend in the corresponding charts for continental United States, 
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it looks as though you are getting rid of a lot of military personnel in 
this field and at the same time keeping about the same number of 
civilians, not quite as many but about the same. It is the kind of 
thing which nfight be significant and I am curious to know if there is 
significance? 

‘General WESTMORELAND. Sir, in the continental United States it is 
explained by the substitution as part of Operation Teammate. That 
applies only within the continental United States. 

As Mr. Haverman has pointed out, the military reductions are 
shown in this budget submission. The civilians actually will be in- 
creased slightly as we implement teammate. We will have to adjust 
01 funds within the framework of the M. and O. appropriation as 
we implement the plan. 

In our Overseas commands the situation is different. Operation 
Teammate does not cover our overseas commands, and the reduction in 
nilitary there is the result of consolidation of headquarters. 

Mr. Miuuer. The thing I would like to have reflected in the record 
for the benefit of all concerned, as well as for our benefit here, is what 
this signifies with respect to personnel changes overall. What is 
happening? Where are these uniformed people going now that they 
no longer appear here? Where do they wind up? 

General WESTMORELAND. They wind up in combat units, sir. That 
is why we have been so selective in implementing this Operation 
Teammate. 

In the implementation of that plan, we are trying to replace officers 
of combat arms as well as noncommissioned officers who have selected 
qualifications in order to put them into combat units. 

Those combat units will not be organized as the result of Operation 
Teammate, but if it were not for Operation Teammate, we would 
have to inactivate combat units totaling a strength of 12,000 officers 
and men. 

Mr. Mituer. Do I understand, and this is the answer I hoped I 
would get, that these figures illustrate the generalities we have had ex- 
pressed by witnesses, that the present programing calls for removing 
people. from topheavy, or at least very well staffed command head- 
quarters, and putting them out with the troops? In other words, it 
represents an austerity program so far as overhead is concerned. Is it 
fair to say that these men have been taken out of headquarters and 
sent out to the field to a large degree? 

General WrestMoRELAND. Mr. Miller, I would express it this way: 
Operation Teammate provides for using civilians in headquarters 
thereby relieving officers who can serve in the field. Their job will still 
exist and be performed by a civilian. 

Mr. Miter. I realize you have to have headquarters. It is not 
that. 

The point I am driving at is this: These men who have been moved 
from the headquarters are put in positions where their professional 
military character is essential rather than being retained in a head- 
quarters where it is possible to have some of their work done by ci- 
vilians. Is that right, General? 

General WesTMORELAND. That is right, Mr. Miller. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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Mr. Mituer. Would you say that the overall decrease in the total 
personnel in these particular categories we are talking about has been 
made possible by the smaller workload due to the end of the shooting 
war and redeployment, and that the reason the military numbers have 
fallen much more rapidly in proportion than the civilian is that civil- 
ians have been in many cases substituted for military personne! 
wherever possible and the military personnel has gone to units in the 
field or some other assignment? 

General Lawton. That is generally true, Mr. Miller. That is the 
effort we are making. 

Mr. Mituer. That would be the general explanation as to why 
these figures are rather striking? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

General WesTMORELAND. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ELIMINATION OF PROJECT FOR CONTRACTS FOR ENGINEERS 


Mr. Ritey. On page 14, “Other field activities’, General, I notice 
there in the narrative justification that there is a compensating 
decrease due to discontinuance of the contracts for engineers for 
technical contractual services required in the development of new 
engineering equipment. 

Has that project been eliminated altogether or has it been trans- 
ferred somewhere else? 

General WrestTMoRELAND. It has been discontinued, sir. It does 
not appear elsewhere in the budget submission before the Congress. 

Mr. Rivey. Was it an essential requirement? 

Mr. Haverman. Actually the contract, the nature of services to be 
performed, is classified. 

It expires at the end of fiscal 1955, and that accounts for the de- 
crease in this total requirement for 1956. 

Mr. Rivey. That particular activity no longer is required. Is that 
it? 

Mr. Haverman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 
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Monpay, Marcu 7, 1955. 
EVALUATION SYSTEM 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. JOHN M. WILLEMS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-2 

COL. GEORGE R. GRETSER, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-2 

COL. AVERY W. MASTERS, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-2 

COL. JOSEPH F. WEBB, COMPTROLLER, CLASSIFIED ACTIVITY 

COL. ROBERT L. ASHWORTH, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-2 

J. E. CODD, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

COL. JULIAN D. ABELL, ARMY MAP SERVICE 

CHARLES H. ANDREGG, ARMY MAP SERVICE 

MERRITT W. MATTHEWS, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Mr. Ritry. What is next, General ? 

General Lawton. The next program is program 2100. 

I will introduce Maj. Gen. John M. Willems, Deputy Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-2, and director of program 2100, “Evaluation 
system. 

‘Mr. Ritey. Do you have a statement, General ? 

General WILLEMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you proceed, please? 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


General WitteMs. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, we are here to present 
to your committee, the budget program covering the direct require- 
ments of Department of the Army Intelligence. Technically, it is 
called program 2100, “Evaluation system,” and encompasses the Army 
Attaché System, the Army Intelligence Center, the Counterintelli- 
gence Corps and its operations, military surveys and maps, and 
certain classified activities which will be more fully explained in 
off-the-record testimony. 

I believe the importance of the Army Intelligence program has been 
stated before the committee by Mr. Stevens, the Secretary of the 
Army, and General Ridgway, our Chief of Staff. 

I, and the witnesses who follow me, will attempt to translate the 
program into terms of organization, objectives, and dollars. 

For the total program we are requesting $68 million for fiscal 
year 1956, as against an estimated expenditure of $56.4 million in 
fiscal year 1955. This is an increase of about $11.6 million. Our 
justification for increased funds is that we consider adequate intelli- 
gence and counterintelligence increasingly vital in this period of 
world tension. Recent developments confirm our convictions. 

The modest increase in cost results primarily from the expansion 
of security operations and our drives to make our intelligence collec- 
tion operations more effective. That our monetary requirements are 
not greater results from a continuing effort to keep down our cost of 
operations, to take advantage of the information and intelligence 
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available through other United States or friendly agencies and to 
eliminate our duplication of any other intelligence activity whose 
product is available to the Department of the Army. We have re. 
duced expenditures in every field possible, as for example, we have 
reduced Army mapping activities to a level below that of the current 
fiscal year. While this will postpone the date of completion of once. 
over world map coverage, we believe that a more critical need exists 
for funds in other intelligence fields. 

This concludes my own formal presentation. Before I introduce 
the next witness I would like to renew our standing invitation to this 
committee to visit our G-2 office where I am sure we can give you a 
clear and full understanding of the organization and responsibilities 
of Army Intelligence. 

Unless you have immediate questions, I want to introduce now Col. 
G. R. Gretser, Chief, Budget and Fiscal Branch, G—-2, who is prepared 
to furnish the fiscal details you may require and introduce our suc- 
ceeding witnesses. 

Mr. Rirxy. Do these gentlemen have any statements, General? If 
so we would like to have them all together and then proceed with 
questioning. 

General WuxeMs. Then I will introduce Colonel Gretser. 

Mr. Rriey. Colonel Gretser, will you proceed with your statement! 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, General Willems has outlined the broad 
objectives and fund requirements of program 2100. I have nothing 
to add at the program level except to point out that the amounts stated 
are exclusive of installation support which is separately covered in 
another program as part of a consolidated departmental estimate. 
At this point, I should like to recommend that the table appearing on 
page 36, of the justifications be inserted in the record, following which 
we are prepared to discuss the individual subprojects in their numeri- 
cal order. 

Mr. Ritry. Without objection that will be done. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Maintenance and operations, Army, 2100—Evaluation system 


Actual, | Estimate, | Actual as | Estimate, 
No. Program and subproject | fiscal year | fiscal year | of Dec. 31, | fiscal year 
| 1954 1955 | 1054 | 1056 


| | | 
2111 | Army attaché system 1, 752, 276 | $1,850,000 | $1,102,197 | $1, 901,000 
2111 | Army attaché system, extraordinary military | | 
| expenses (appropriation limitation .016)_____-- 696, 090 740, 000 740, 000 
2121 | Extraordinary military expenses (appropriation 
| _ limitation .017) 2, 635,859 | 3,300,000 | 1,309, 351 5, 160, 000 
2131 | Classified activity 5, 721, 790 | 13,055,000 | 5, 540, 211 22. 500, 000 
2132 | Centralized operations. . | 476,967 | 934,000 | 464,234 | 1, 000, OM 
2141 | Military surveys and maps..---.--.----------- 41, 673,815 | 35, 503,000 | 19,785,437 | 35, 503, 00 
2142 | Technical service operations (except Corps of | 
Engineers) 2 | 503, 605 5 628, 000 
2153 | Classified activity 656, 214 550, 665, 000 


Subtotal | 54, 116.616 | 56,414, 500 128,201,430 | 68, 097, 00 


= —— — 














2190 | Installation support (detailed justification in- | } ; 
cluded in programs 3800 and 3900) | 7,279,902 | 7,766,000 8, 732. 00 








Total direct obligation | 61, 396, 518 | 64, 180, 500 | 76, 829, 00 


1 Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations; does not include installatica 
upport. 
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Army ATTracHrt SysTEM 


Colonel Grerser. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the first subproject 
is 2111 covering the direct expenses of operating the Army attaché 
system worldwide, excluding contingency funds which will be dis- 
cussed separately. 

Army attachés are the representatives of the Army Chief of Staff 
to the government of the country to which they are assigned. They 
are also members of the staff of the ambassador or other chief of 
diplomatic mission and serve as his adviser on Army matters. They 
have diplomatic status. In addition, they perform varied tasks for 
the Department of the Army, where their presence in a country makes 
their use convenient and economical, as for example, administration 
of the national cemetery in Mexico, the United States standardiza- 
tion groups in England and Canada, Army students studying in 
foreign schools, and matters affecting Army reserve officers located 
in foreign areas. 

For fiscal year 1956, we are requesting $1.9 million, or an increase of 
$51.000 over fiscal year 1955. 

The bulk of this increase may be found in personal services and real 
property leases. Within the funds requested it is contemplated to 
operate the 63 stations now existing, including Cambodia and Laos 
which were added during the current fiscal year, and Germany and 
Bolivia, to be added later this fiscal year or early in fiscal year 1956. 

The increase in funds for personal services is caused by step salary 
increases of United States civilian employees and rising salary rates 
of alien employees created by stronger economic conditions and higher 
currency rates in many foreign countries. With respect to property 
leases, it is current policy to place quarters under Government lease 
where payment of rent is required 3 months or more in advance, or 
where housing conditions are particularly difficult. The use of Gov- 
ernment-leased housing is considered to be more economical and ad- 
vantageous to the United States, considering all factors involved, 
hoth tangible and intangible, and a substantial part of its impact 
against this budget program is offset by forfeiture of quarters allow- 
ances payable under other appropriations. 

It is appropriate to point out in connection with the attaché system, 
that the Army, Navy, and Air Force maintain close coordination and 
liaison both at the Washington and local levels in the operation of the 
attaché systems of the three services. Common policies and consoli- 
dated functions are employed wherever possible without jeopardizing 
the effective accomplishment of the separate departmental missions. 
For example, responsibility for communications, including cryp- 
tographie activities has been assigned to one of the services at each 
station; Army and Air Force have a common fiscal and disbursing 
arrangement; joint photographic laboratory facilities are maintained 
at most stations; and joint motor maintenance facilities are operated 
where the total number of vehicles and local conditions make such 
practice economical and practicable. 

This concludes my statement with respect to subproject 2111. 





904 
NUMBER OF LOCATIONS HAVING ATTACHES 


Mr. Ritry. Do the Army, Navy, and Air Force have attachés at 
all the principal embassies, or do they have attachés in addition to 
foreign ministers we have in other countries? 

Colonel Grerser. We have attachés in addition, sir. We are not 
represented in all countries, however. All 3 services are represented 
at 41 stations. There are 12 stations in which the Army only jis 
represented. There are two stations where the Navy only is repre. 
sented. There is one where only the Army and Navy are represented, 
There is 1 Air Force only, and there are 10 Army-Air Force only. 

Mr. Ritey. We have an attaché of one or both services wherever 
we have a foreign representative ? 

Colonel Gretser. I don’t think that is so. 

Mr. Ritxy. I am interested in noting that there was close coordina- 
tion between the services and you evaluate the information they might 
have, and that they cooperate with each other. 

Colonel Grerser. Yes, sir. We have close coordination in the 
administrative field. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you find it is beneficial to have attachés from all 
three of the services at our major foreign representative offices ? 

General WitteMs. Yes, sir. We feel it is important to have each 
military department representative there. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR ATTACHE PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. Colonel Gretser, I note there is an increase here over 
last year of some $51,000, and if I understood you correctly that was 
because of an increase in salaries in some instances, and an increase 
in the cost of quarters for these men in other instances. Those are 
the two principal reasons? 

Colonel Gretsrer. Yes, sir. There are also small amounts for the 
opening of new stations but they are small because we are trying to 
absorb those as best we can. 

Mr. Mrirer. You haven’t personnel for them, have you? 

Colonel Grerser. We intend to man them mostly through reassign- 
ment of personnel. 

Mr. Mitier. Could you tell us about the extraordinary military 
expenses ? 

Colonel Grerser. I have a prepared statement on that, sir. That 
is always a separate project. 

Mr. Riey. Mr. Miller, have you questions on the attaché system! 

Mr. Mirer. I understood you to say that the increased workload, 
the added stations, had been taken care of here and there is no ap- 
preciable increase in cost because you expect to reassign personnel. 
Ts that right? 

Colonel Gretser. That is right. 

Mr. Murr. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Ritry. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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Turspay, Marcu 8, 1955. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you present the Army’s witnesses, General Law- 
ton ¢ 

General Lawron. We are prepared this afternoon, Mr. Chairman, 
to continue with your justification of the estimates in program 2100 
the evaluation system. 

Our principal witness is Maj. Gen. John H. Willems, G-2, Deputy 
Assistant Chief of Staff. 

General Wittems. There was a main statement made yesterday 
afternon, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record_) 

Mr. Srxes. Will you proceed ? 


Exrraorpinary Minirary Expenses, ARmy AtTracut SystEM 


Colonel Grerser. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the next item is ap- 
propriation limitation .016 within subproject 2111, which is treated 
separately since it constitutes a part of the contingency funds of 
the Secretary of the Army. These funds cover extraordinary and 
emergency expenses incident to the operation of the Army attaché 
system, where other funds are not proper, or normal vouchering pro- 
cedures are impracticable. For fiscal year 1956 we are requesting 
$740,000, the same as for fiscal year 1955. Because of the contingent 
purpose of these funds, their use cannot be precisely forecast. It 
should be noted that we plan to support the additional stations pre- 
viously mentioned within the amount budgeted for the current fiscal 
year. 

' This concludes my statement with respect to appropriation limita- 
tion .016 under subproject 2111. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Who is going to make the presentation for the next 
project, General Willems? 

General WitteMs. I have here representatives from those agencies, 
Colonel Webb and Colonel Masters. 

Colonel Gretser will make the presentation on 2121. 

Mr. Srxes. Why don’t you go off the record to tell the committee 
more of the operations of the .016 funds? What benefit is derived 
from that expenditure ? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Rizey. Is this fund 2111 the entire fund that the attachés have 
for entertainment purposes or do we have some money in some of 
these other funds they can use for that purpose ? 

Colonel Asuwortu. Contact reimbursement is the only fund they 
have for entertainment; that is the only money. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


QUALIFICATIONS AND SELECTION OF ATTACHES 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to show in detail how attachés are selected 
and what considerations determine the selection of the men who are 
to be military attachés. 
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General Wittems. I would like to ask Colonel Ashworth, our expert 
on this, to testify on that if I may. 

Colonel Asuwortu. We circulate the vacancies in the attaché sys- 
tem to all units of the Army, where every officer who so desires may 
submit an application for the attaché system. 

These come into the Career Management Division of the Adjutant 
General’s Office where they are screened to see if they meet certain 
requirements. 

When officers are selected they are then forwarded to the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-2. 

Mr. FLoop. What are the requirements? 

Colonel AsHworrn. The requirements vary somewhat as to the 
mission the officer is to perform. Take first the attaché himself. If 
he is an attaché he must be, if he is in grade of lieutenant colonel or 
below, he must be a graduate of the command and General Staff Col- 
lege. He must have a college degree. He must have no foreign con- 
tacts of any kind. He must be American born. 

Mr. Mitirr. You say no foreign contacts of any kind. Would you 
amplify that a little more? 

Colonel Asnworrn. That means he has no close relatives abroad 
who would influence him in his work there and prevent his being a 
good attaché. 

Mr. Mixer. Entanglements rather than contacts? 

Colonel AsHwortnH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discusion held off the record.) 

Colonel AsHwortH. We encourage him to be a married man. We 
are most anxious that he take his wife overseas with him because she 
becomes an active part in the attaché program over there. 

He must have a well-balanced Army career. We put particular em- 
phasis upon combat officers who have been in considerable service 
and seen service in all its phases. 

In the grade of colonel we have 12 stations where the attaché must 
be a gradaute of the Army War College or its equivalent. Those are 
additional requirements. 

When officers with these requirements are nominated to G-2 they 
are then further screened by us to see if they meet all our requirements. 

We try to get the very best we can. We often have more than one 
nominee and we pick from all the candidates the best we can get. 

After that is done we go back to Career Management Division 
and tell them we approve a particular officer. He is then placed 
upon orders to the attaché system. 

Then starts his training program. If he goes to a country where 
a foreign language is spoken, he goes to language school where he 
remains until he is competent and can carry on adequate conversa- 
tions in that language. 

Following that he comes to Washington where he attends the Stra- 
tegic Intelligence School, which is a special school to prepare him 
for attaché duty. 

While at that school we make available to his wife certain in- 
structions so she will become acquainted with the country and the 
duties required of her in the system. 
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I also want to add that at the language school the wife also is 
permitted to attend classes with her husband so she becomes pro- 
ficient in the language. tt, 

Following that training the officer goes out on his mission as an 
attaché. 

Mr. Stes. Does that complete your statement? 

Colonel AsHworTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO APPROPRIATENESS OF ATTACHE’S WIFE 


Mr. Fioop. I have served some years on the Department of State 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. I want you to know that I am not 
concerned about the dollars too much on this appropriation, nor 
was I in the Department of State. It is my opinion that the sub- 
sistence allowances for the Department of State Foreign Service 
officers is one-tenth of what it should be. I would give them 10 
times what they are getting, if they need it, or 5, 4, or 214—whatever 
they need. That is my position. I think it is a disgrace that this 
Congress penny pinches with these allotments for our Foreign 
Service people who are doing an extraordinarily good job in a re- 
stricted dollar allowance way which is a reflection upon this coun- 
try, I think. We are pinching pennies in the wrong place. 

That goes for your attachés just as well, provided in both cases 
you get the right kind of people. 

There are mistakes made by both State and you as to the right 
kind of people. 

For several years I was concerned about attention given by the 
Foreign Service to the wives of the particular Foreign Service offi- 
cers for particular posts. State has instituted training schools and 
they look at that problem carefully now. How far and to what ex- 
tent does your shop consider the qualifications of the attaché’s wife? 
Believe me, that is not facetious or unimportant. 

General WittemMs. We agree completely with you, sir, and we pay 
a great deal of attention to that point. To verify that, before we agree 
to the acceptance of an officer to be either an attaché or assistant 
attaché, we get from three knowledgable individuals an appraisal of 
the officer and his wife. We send out a very detailed questionnaire. 

An appreciable part of this questionnaire deals with the appro- 
priateness of the wife. 

_Then after the individual has been selected we still make one addi- 

tional interview in which we insure that someone who knows of our 
standard for an attaché and his wife interviews the prospective at- 
taché and his wife. 

Then the wife is under observation at the language school, under 
cbservation while here at the Strategic Intelligence School. They 
usually come with their husbands. : 

So we feel that we give the wife adequate examination before she 
goes out. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not a lace curtain or cream puff operation in 
the Army in my book. 

General WitteMs. It is not with us. 
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Mr. Froop. I have seen some mighty good attachés put out of busi- 
ness by an unfortunate marital situation—not that there is anything 
wrong with the husband or wife as such but it is the wrong girl for 
the job. That is his hard luck. He married her. But we are talking 
about your Department, which is a different thing. 

Is this a new system, this attention to the wives? Iam talking about 
situations which are not very remote so it could not have been going 
on very long. 

General WitueMs. It has been a process of evolution. 

In the old days an attaché was selected because of his income. 
Usually it was his wife’s income. 

Mr. Fioop. I was coming to that in about a minute and a half, 

General WitteMs. Since we have instituted this other system we 
have improved the selection of attachés’ wives, and only recently, 
within the last 6 months, have we introduced this additional surveil- 
lance or additional investigation of the wife after the attaché has been 
selected. 

Mr. Ftroop. I have seen too much all over the world since the war, 
not so much in the State Department itself but in all of these mush- 
rooming alphabetic soup and foreign affairs agencies which should not 
be running around this world without the approval of the Department 
of State. 

I have seen too many broken down businessmen and lawyers who 
married rich wives winding up in the nations’ capitals with all kinds 
of fancy titles and operating at the level of public relations for the 
United States in the nations’ capitals who have done us nothing but 
fantastic damage. I am assured by you that that problem is con- 
sidered of some consequence by you, by the Attachés Branch, which 
is your office? 

General WitteMs. Yes, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF ALLOWANCES FOR ATTACHES 


Mr. Fioop. Now I am concerned with the question of allowances for 
these attachés, since you assure me you do not have to be a rich man’s 
son or married to a rich wife and so on. Do you have the same 
problem, and I am sure you have, what are you doing about it as to 
allowances? How can a perfectly desirable attaché who has every- 
thing wind up in a good job instead of a fourth-class post? How are 
you going to put him in a good spot? We cannot do it with our 
ambassadors. Maybe we can do it with you. Unless you are a rich 
man you cannot be at any one of a dozen or our best posts assigned 
by the State Department, and that is a tragic mistake. Congress 
unfortunately refuses to see beyond its collective nose and insists upon 
doing nothing about it. 

Can you fellows do any better since you are Army ? 

General Witiems. Yes, we can. I can assure you that no officer 
requires any outside income to serve at any military attaché post that 
we have. 

Mr. Fioop. You are satisfied with that ? 

General WitteMs. I know that to be absolutely true. 

Mr. Fioop. You have a good fellow who was born a hillbilly, yet he 
is now a colonel, a great guy, and you would like him in Rome. Can 
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he go there, hold up his head, and do a decent and respectable job 
without starving himself, his wife, and children to death ? 

General Wittems. I was attaché in Rome after the war. 

Mr. Fioop. Rome is just an example for this discussion. 

(ieneral WititeMs. I had no outside income and I was able to get 
along. It didn’t cost me any more of my salary in Rome than it 
would in Washington or elsewhere. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you do a good job ¢ 

(General WitteMs. I thought so. 

Mr. Fioop. Could you have done better with a couple more dollars? 

General WitteMs. No, I had adequate funds. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to hear it. I want to help you. 

(eneral WitteMs. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Frioop. I have tremendous interest in this Foreign Service 
business and in this attaché business. I am not sure if it is the fault 
of the State Department or you. I had the impression a lot of it was 
our fault. 

lam glad to hear that perhaps in your case it is not. 

Mr. Miuter. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


QUESTION OF WEIGHT GIVEN TO NATIONAL ORIGIN IN SELECTION OF 
ATTACHES 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Miller of Maryland raised this question and I want 
to pursue it. I think it is outrageous in our Intelligence Service, to 
some extent in the Foreign Service Section of State, and now I hear 
from you the same thing—that you create within the Army a class of 
econd-class officers because their parents were born in Poland, or the 
Ukraine, or they have a grandmother in Trieste, or Aunt Mary is from 
Italy, or something like that. In other words, in the United States 
Army you are setting up a system whereby just because you say he 
had the hard luck, that is what you mean. Do you say—“Too bad, you 
are a nice guy, but your mother was born in Krakov. You have this, 
everything else, a handsome fellow, an extraordinary wife, a terrific 

war college record. You are the No. 1 man we have seen this year 
for attaché i in, Paris, but your grandmother was born in Czechoslovakia. 
It is too bad.” 

Is that it? 

General WitteMs. No, sir. What Colonel Ashworth gave you was 
our criteria, that which we apply in searching for people. 

Mr. Froop. Give me the yardstick on this point only. 

General WiiteMs. It is clearly understood that these are ideals we 
are seeking. If individuals turn up who have the qualifications which 
you indicated for consideration for one of the posts, then there would 
be consideration given as to whether or not an exception should be 
made in his case as a matter of policy. And again you are looking 
at one because my father was born in Germany and came to this 
country when he was some 9 years old. 

Mr. Froop. Good. 

General WiiieMs. It never handicapped me in any way I know of. 

Mr. Froop. It certainly has not. 

General WitteMs. If you had a fine, promising young officer, with 
his father or mother born in Krakov, you might not want to send him 
inthat part of the world. 
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Mr. Fioop. That is another point and that is why I want to develop 
this. 

Mr. Miter. Isn’t there also a proposition that under certain cir. 
cumstances, if you have an officer who has close relatives in another 
country, it still would be unwise to put him in a position of confidential] 
importance abroad because of the danger that advantage might be 
taken of that? Isn’t that another one of the factors? 

General Wittems. Yes, it is. But we weigh all this and it has to 
be a real threat. Otherwise we usually make an exception. 

Mr. Fuoop. I want to nail this one down. I dislike this kind of 
thing violently if there is even an element of it. I detest this kind of 
thing if it is being looked at too much. 

I understand and I know how these Communists and these various 
groups will work. They would have no hesitation, and I know per. 
fectly well that if these fellows in any of these satellite or behind the 
Tron Curtain nations had the remotest idea that through any abuse of 
which they are capable, and there is nothing of which they are not 
capable, that they could in any way reach one of our attachés they 
would do it without a moment’s hesitation. That we know, regard. 
less of how fantastic the effort might be. It would be done if they 
thought they could gain some advantage. I know that. 

But at the same time I want to be assured without question that the 
Army attaché boards are not enmeshed or poisoned with this atmos 
phere which has been flying around this country in recent years, with 
particular reference to the Latins and Slavs. 

We fight wars with the Germans but we do not get too mad with 
them off and on it seems. 

But in recent years we seem to be developing the idea that Hitler 
had, that if you are a Slav you are a peasant or a lesser breed or some: 
thing, and if you are Italian you are emotionally unstable, and that 
sort of thing. 

This kind of “know nothingism,” which is poisoning this country 
in recent years, I hope that that has not gotten into the backbone of 
the men who sit on these attaché boards, and the mere fact an officer's 
name ends in “ski” or “o” or “a”, that he has a strike on him without 
something more basic than that. This is really un-American. 

There is the record. For Heaven’s sake say it is not so. 

General WitiEeMs. I can assure you it is not. I am sorry I do not 
find any Sevitskis or anything of the kind on our list, but we have: 
Colonel Shanz. 

Mr. Froop. That is a Dutchman. We are talking about Latins and 
Slavs. Why in the world is it that there is a discrimination in the 
attaché system against Latins and Slavs merely because you are afraid 
some congressional committee may call you up here and say “Dont 
you know better than to do anything like that”, and so on? 

Colonel Grerser. I find a Colonel Coletti here. 

Mr. Fioop. You have been looking 5 minutes to find him. 

General WitteMs. We usually find in our stations, for instance be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, we often place in there a man of some extrat- 
tion from the area, and we have a number of Slavs who have been i 
our attaché system. I can assure you there is no bar against their being 
brought in if they have the other qualifications. 
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Mr. Fioop. Will you assure everybody else connected with your 
shop, and I rather believe you will because you give me the impression 
you are not the kind who would listen to this poison from anyone— 
but if you are the boss down there will you make a point of seeing to 
it that this most un-American kind of nonsense does not make second- 
class officers out of a lot of good men? 

General WitteMs. I am not the boss, Mr. Congressman, but I—— 
Mr. Fuoop. You should be. 

General Wittems. But I can assure you it does not exist in G-2. 
Mr. Fxoop. All right. 


MODE OF LIVING FOR ATTACHES 


While I would like to see you well taken care of, and I think Mr. 
Riley talked about that to Colonel Gretser, you are not spawning a 
class of proconsuls; are you? You are not liberating some baron’s 
mansion on top of a hill and taking it over for your attaché the w ay 
the active generals did in Germany, and so on and so on during the 
war. Your attachés are not colonial conquerors; are they? You are 
not looking down your nose at the “natives” and living in pink stucco 
mansions; are you? 

General Wittems. Not at all. That is the point I tried to make 
awhileago. We try to train the attaché when he goes out on post to live 
ina manner which entitles him to respect, but that he will not flaunt 
any additional monetary advantage that he may have over the local 
citizens. We do not encourage that. We know of no case where that 
exists. Should it exist we would so inform the attaché. 

Mr. Fxioop. Somebody said that this is not the kind of operation 
which is restricted to staff officers and the long-haired boys. I am 
clad to see a great deal of combat men coming in and out of here all 
day. I see you are combat infantry badge and a paratrooper. That 
is good. Are your fellows getting a br eak in this operation ? 

Colonel AsHwortu. Yes, sir. We give tremendous weight to com- 
bat experience. 

Mr. Fuoop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suxes. Mr. Ford? 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF ATTACHE POSTS 


Mr. Forp. I — you are opening four new posts during the 
coming fiscal yea 

Colonel hie ortH. Bolivia and Ger many are two posts which 
probably will open this year. 

Mr. Forp. During fiscal 1956? 

Colonel Asoworrn. During fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Forp. Laos and Cambodia are being opened during fiscal 1955 ? 

Colonel AsHworrn. Open and active now. 

Mr. Farp. In other words, you have four more than you reported to 
this committee a year ago ? 

Colonel Gretser. That is right. We reported 61 last year. 

Mr. Forp. 65 now ? 

Colonel AsHwortH. That is right. 
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Mr. Mitier. 63 with 2 on the way. 
Colonel Gretser. 65 when Bolivia and Germany are established. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Mitzrr. On page 41 of the justifications you show a reduction 
of 11 military personnel, comparing fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1956, 

Of course in your military personnel the pay and allowances are not 
reflected in this figure which is given as $1,901,000 ? 

Colonel Gretsrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Minier. Your civilian average number of all employees has 
dropped five ? 

Colonel Grerser. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. Can you do the job with 5 less, bearing in mind you will 
have 2 more posts ? 

Colonel Grerser. We consider we can, sir. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. Minter. What seems a little peculiar is that with 5 less average 
number of employees you are asking for $9,000 more. 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir. There are several reasons for that. One 
is that the United States civilian employees in the attaché system are 
long-term employees and consequently by law they have a step increase 
practically every year. We do not have the turnover in the system 
that you do in other programs. 

Secondly, in the case of the alien employees there is a tendency for 
the average salary to go up because of the strengthening economies of 
the various countries in which we hire them, and also the exchange 
rates have an inclination to go up as time goes along. 

Mr. Mitier. Your figure for leased real property is going up ap- 
proximately $30,000. Is that the result of two additional posts? 

Colonel Gretser. No, sir. That is the result of just putting more 
quarters for personnel on Government lease at the posts we already 
have. 

Mr. Mritter. You have eight more leases than you had in fiscal 1955! 

Colonel Gretser. Yes,sir. That is our forecast. 

Mr. Miter. Eight more leases. Your average annual cost per lease 
is $3,269 ? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Does that figure out to about the figure you are increas- 
ing? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


QUESTION OF POSSIBLE DISCRIMINATION AGAINST CANDIDATES FOR ATTACHE 
POSTS 


Mr. Froop. General, I would like to be assured that under no cir- 
cumstances do we want you to discriminate against a gir] who happens 
to be wealthy, because she is married to an officer who had a chance 
otherwise, and certainly under no circumstances will you discriminate 
against an officer who comes from a wealthy family or is wealthy 
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himself who is otherwise qualified for this job. You will not discrim- 
inate both ways. ® 

These people are not going to be brushed off simply because they 
are wealthy, I hope. 

General WitteMs. No, sir. We have not run across any wealthy 
ones recently. 

Mr. Fioop. The word is a very relative term, but you understand 
what I mean ? 

General WitieMs. Yes, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If you have a nice girl married to a good officer and she 

happens to have money, he doesn’t lose his job because you are afraid 
of criticism, T hope? 

General WiiteMs. I can assure you that that does not exist. 

Mr. Fioop. Or if an officer has everything you want and is known 
to be one of the richest colonels in the Army, certainly he will not 
lose out on Madrid because you are afraid everybody else will criticize 
you for it? 

General WitteMs. I can assure you that will not happen. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DETERMINING NEED FOR ATTACHES OF THE 
THREE SERVICES 


Mr. Mitier. General, I think you told us yesterday there were sev- 
eral spots where there was an Army attaché but not one from the Navy, 
or in some cases it was reversed. At some places you have all three. 

Who decides where the Army will have an attaché, at what coun- 
tries we will have an Army attaché or whether we will not? In other 
words, whose decision is that? Do you have a voice in that ? 

General WitteMs. The primary decision would be with the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and we would have to get the approval of the 
Department of State, the ambassador out there, and soon. We would 
also consult in certain cases with the Department of Defense, but not 
necessarily. 

Mr. Mrirer. It must be the decision of someone that in certain coun- 
tries you do not need all 3 services and 1 or 2 of the services being rep- 
resented are all that circumstances require. At least that is what hap- 
pens, so I suppose it is done by design. 

General Wrutems. The decision is not arrived at quite that way. 
We have certain budget expectancies to run our attaché system. 
This goes back a long time. They developed this system trying to 
put people here and there. 

If there is not an Army representative in a place generally a decision 
ismade within the Army that we do not absolutely have to have an 
ittaché in that post representing the Army, and we are the ones who 
have made the decision that we did not absolutely have to have the 

nan there. 

If there were adequate justifications for putting an Army attaché in 
there then we would be able to put him in. 

Mr. Mitirr. Before unification, which has not been so many years 
back, the Army was the parent organization and the Air Corps, being 
part of the Army, if there was a military attaché at a particular place, 
: oes was representing both what is today the Army and the 

ir Force. 
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Was there a jump up in the collective ngeaber immediately upon the 
Air Force being divorced from the Army 4 

General WiiteMs. Yes. I believe there was an increase in the 
number of representatives abroad, particularly in the countries that 
had an important air potential. In the old days when we had the 
Air Corps of the Army, usually in the countries where there was an 
important intelligence potential you would have an Air Corps officer 
there as an assistant attaché, or sometimes you had an Air Corps 
officer as an attaché with a ground force man as his assistant. 

Mr. Miuuer. Of course it would never be contemplated that yoy 
would get to a point where you would have, say, an infantry officer 
and also need an artillery officer at the same place. In other words, it 
was not considered, prior to the Unification Act, necessary to have an 
Air Force attaché in a given capital and also a ground force 
attaché, necessarily, and I cannot see where the need for the mission 
would have increased because we have separated the services. I won. 
dered if, by attempting to simplify these things, we have added to the 
duplication ? 

Senet Wittens. I believe there has been a justifiable increase in 
the number of air attachés in the various posts throughout the world. 
I think you will find there are more air attachés and assistant attachés 
today than when the Air Corps was a part of the Army. 

Mr. Foon. The other nations have done the same thing. You have 
this division into three elements in almost every nation’s capital. It 
is just one opposite number against another opposite number. 

General Wiriirems. That is what we strive for, to get a man in there 
who has contact with the appropriate people. 

Mr. Froop. It may be that the physical problem would be that the 
opposite numbers have divided theirs into three sections also. 

General Writes. There is another factor, too, and that is that air 
matters have become more important in recent years; they are more 
technical and more involved. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 


INFLUENCE OF OTHER AGENCIES IN ESTABLISHING ARMY ATTACHE POS! 


Mr. Miter. I understood, General, that so far as selecting posts for 
attachés, while it is necessary to secure approval of the State Depart- 
ment and possibly the Department of Defense, nevertheless you initi- 
ate within your budget limitations the places where you want to have 
men, and normally you are successful in getting what your needs 
require. Are there any instances where that situation is reversed and 
where you are directed or urged to supply attachés where, from the 
point of view of your shop and your mission, you would not have them 
except that the State Department or somebody else wants them there! 

General WitteMs. There are occasions that arise where we have 4 
request to put an attaché officer in. But unless we feel there is a retum 
to the Army, we do not put them in. 

Mr. Mruzrr. You are not compelled to put them in unless you feel 
it is worthwhile? 

General WriurMs. That is correct, and we find the State Depart: 
ment works with us very honestly. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Mitier. But you do not put in attachés except where you want 
them yourself ? 

General WittEMs. No, sir. 

Mr. Mrixuer. That is all. 


EXTRAORDINARY MiILiraARy EXPENSES 


Mr. SIKES. Let us take up subproject 2121, “Extraordinary military 
expenses. 

Cena Willems, who will make the presentation on that ? 

(ieneral WatteMs. Colonel Gretser. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you proceed, please ? 

Colonel Gretser. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, the next subproject 
js 2121 entitled “Extraordinary military expenses,” which is included 
entirely within appropriation limitation .017. Asin the case of appro- 
priation limitation .016, these funds also constitute a part of the con- 
tingency funds of the Secretary of the Army. In fiscal year 1956, we 
are requesting $5.1 million, an increase of about $1.9 million over 
fiscal year 1955. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Grerser. This concludes my statement with respect to sub- 
project 2121. 

Mr. Srxes. Is all of this money under the control of G-2 of the 
Army ? 

Colonel Gretsrr. Yes, sir, either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Is any of this money for the payment of salaries of 
people who are regularly on the payroll of the Military Establish- 
nent, or is all of it for other purposes ? 

Colonel Gretser. None of it is used for the payment of regular sal- 
aries of any employees of the United States Government. 

Mr. Srxes. This is used in counterintelligence activities ? 

Colonel GretsER. In counterintelligence activities it is used mainly 
for the reimbursement of expenses of counterintelligence agents. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. Srxes. You are asking for an appreciable increase of money. 
That is something that has continued over the last 2 years. Your 
actual expenditures in fiscal year 1954 were $2,635,859; your estimate 
for fiscal year 1955 was $3,300,000; and now you want $5,160,000 for 
fiscal year 1956. Tell the committee, on or off the record, some of the 
naterial things that are entering into the requirement for that increase. 
Iknow you have touched on it, but we will need more detail. 

Colonel Grerser. I think the answer should be off the record. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rizey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rirey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood. 
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EFFICIENCY OF INTELLIGENCE ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. Can we have this on the record, on the same subject that 
Mr. Sikes was developing off the record: Whether you like it or not, 
er whether you know it or not, General, it has long been and to some 
degree still is the attitude of the average American citizen—I hope 
I am wrong, but I think that is what many of the Americans think 
and I have heard a lot of talk about it for years—that the British 
intelligence system is one of the greatest in the world; that the German 
intelligence system is one of the greatest in the world; that the Turks 
have a great intelligence system; that the Arabs have a great intel- 
ligence system; and there is no doubt the Russians have one of the 
greatest intelligence systems in the world; but as for the American 
intelligence system, you are incompetent, you never get information, 
and is it not ashame? What about that? There is a forum for you. 

General Wittems. I appreciate your efforts in our behalf, Mr. Con- 
gressman, but actually I can say this, that an intelligence organization 
that is publicized is never an effective one. 

Mr. Frioop. And you feel that in this game of intelligence, if the 
other fellow thinks you are incompetent sometimes that is a mighty 
good thing for them to think? 

General WitteMs. It is an advantage. 

Mr. Mitxer. Might I interject something here off the record? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

(Discussion off the gece 

Mr. Frioop. That is good. I think you should put that on the 
record. 

Mr. Miturr. General, that does not seem to be the feeling of the 
FBI or the Canadian Mounted or a number of law enforcement 
agencies whose missions are quite different in some ways, but they are 
similar to yours in that they require a lot of undercover information 
trom undisclosed sources. How do you distinguish the situation 
where an atmosphere of perhaps unmerited futility would be an asset 
to you and it would not be for them ? 

General Wittems. Of course the FBI does have a very wonderful 
and well deserved reputation. I would not say they definitely had 
sought this reputation; I would say it was accomplished by their 
competence. 

Mr. Miuier. But they certainly made no effort to suppress it, and 
I believe they are intense enough on their job that they would fake 
futility if they thought it might help. 

General WitieMs. I think the difference lies in the areas of the op- 
erations. Were they directing their efforts against foreign peoples— 
and of course we can say on the record that our responsibility is in the 
foreign field—I do not think if they were so involved they would inten- 
tionally publicize the fact they were effectively operating. : 

Mr. Sixes. Is it not true they are a law enforcement organization 
and you are not; therefore, the more information given out to show 
how successful they are the more it would serve as a deterrent to crime! 

General Wittems. That is true. 

Mr. Fioop. Despite your intelligent reply to my question before 
Mr. Miller asked you his questions, I was trying to point up that the 
American public ec an unfortunate attitude toward the existence 
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and the quality and the effectiveness of Army intelligence. [ still 
think there is something you and I can place on this record. Without 
being the witness myself, I would like you to assure the American 
public in some way that they have reason to have confidence in your 
organization. You are asking for $5 million. Do we have at least $5 
million worth of intelligence, whether you are operating from foreign 
raw information or not? Can you tell me, without getting out from 
behind your cloak and dagger, that you are in business? 

General WitteMs. I do not want to appear as a cloak and dagger 
man at all. 

Mr. Fioop. Those are my words. 

General Wittems. Actually, I could not accurately be described in 
that way. But I could say this for the benefit of the record, that in my 
opinion we have an effective and competent Department of Army 
intelligence system. I think we have respect among other intelligence 
agencies as a competent and effective agency. 

Mr. Froop. Do you include our domestic agencies as well as foreign 
agencies who are your opposite numbers ? 

General WitteMs I was referring there to our domestic intelligence 
agencies. 


ATTRACTIVENESS OF INTELLIGENCE WORK AS A CAREER 


Mr. Sixes. Is it not true that prior to World War II the American 
military intelligence service was frequently thought of as “dead end” 
career? Few officers sought service in it because of poor promotion 
and career prospects. We had no real function as a world wide intelli- 
gence gathering agency. Actually the British were our principal 
source of information. After World War II thrust us into a position 
of world leadership, it became necessary for our military intelligence 
to assume a more vital and responsible function than it had ever done 
before. Subsequently our military intelligence service has been trying 
to build up an organization and techniques that match up to the job 
we have to do. I think we have been successful in so building it up. 
On the part of some sections of the public there persists the feeling 
that the military intelligence service is not effective. Is not a con- 
siderable part of this feeling a carryover from the days when the 
military intelligence service had fewer responsibilities and offered less 
attractiveness as a military career ? 

General WitteMs. It could very well be. You mentioned the British 
intelligence. As you recall, when we went into World War II we 
relied largely on British intelligence in the areas we went into. I 
think gradually the reputation was built up that they were good, and 
ae intelligence was not organized or equipped prior to World 

Yar IT. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: I want to know the reaction, to the 
best of your knowledge, belief, and information, of your opposite 
numbers in foreign countries. 

General WitteMs. Does this have to be on the record ? 

Mr. Fitoop. Some part of it should be on the record. 

General WitieMs. I note a feeling of mutual respect among all our 
allies in the intelligence field. 

Mr. Froop. And to follow Mr. Sikes’ question, is it so that in this 
highly important modern phase of the Army, it is an invitation to 
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some of the best men and it is not a dead end? Do good men want to 
come in your shop any more, or what is the status in 1955? 

General WitteMs. In 1955 we are attracting some of the best officers 
in the Army. That is proven by the fact, for instance, last summer 
we had three of our colonels promoted to brigadier general, and we 
have an officer, a colonel in G-2, waiting to be promoted. I think off- 
cers are beginning to look upon at least one tour of duty in G-2 asa 
very important adjunct to broadening their professional knowledge, 
and I think we are attracting the very ambitious young officers. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope a lot of junior officers read that statement all 
over the service. It is very important. 

General WitteMs. Every time we give a speech to any of the schools, 
or talk to any officers, we always bring up the subject of the value of 
their service 1n intelligence. 

Mr. Fioop. We will try to have the public believe you. 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTER INTELLIGENCE CORPS 


When you make reference to counterintelligence, is that an inter- 
play of words or is that a separate shop of intelligence ? 

General WitteMs. It is a distinct phase of intelligence. 

Mr. Foon. I know it is a distinct phase, but is it a distinct shop’ 

General WitieMs. No, not in the Army. We have positive intelli- 
gence and counterintelligence under one head, the G-2, in the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you are the man I want to talk to. Are you aware, 
or did you ever hear, or do you know—TI am not saying it exists now 
to the same degree—of the very bad reputation your personnel had in 
Europe right after the war and for a number of years after the war, 
that it was infiltrated with double agents and Red agents and unde- 
sirable people of all kinds and description? The talk in Europe was 
not good as far as counterintelligence agents were concerned. Were 
they your people, Army people? 

General Writems. There was a good deal of criticism of the CIC 
oe and immediately after the war, and if we confine ourselves 
to that 

Mr. Froop. That is right, just to that one thing. 

General Wittems. There was a tremendous drive made to clean 
out the Counter Intelligence Corps of the undesirable elements you 
are talking about. May I say this, however, that sometimes some of 
the criticism was not completely merited. Obviously the CIC did not 
cultivate the best people in the area, and they would be associated 
with questionable groups. 

Mr. Froop. This is no game for boys, but in reply let me say this: 
IT was in Germany and in France and in certain other places within 
the last 3 to 5 years with special congressional committees making in- 
vestigations. I have in mind the Katyn massacre investigation. We 
sat in Munich, Frankfort, Bonn, Paris, and other places. We were 
screening a number of Poles and Germans—all categories of Germans 
politically—and many of these people would sit in a room with me, 
particularly in Munich and Frankfort, and we would be getting in- 
formation from them but the minute an American counterintelligence 
man came in there they would shut up. They would not talk until 
he left the room. We would ask why and they would say they did not 
trust our counterintelligence people as far as giving information 
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against Communists or against Reds or against Russia or East Berlin 
was concerned. You could not get these people from the refugee 
camps in the Munich area, and somewhat in the Frankfort area, to 
give any information in the presence of our counterintelligence people. 
The minute one of our counterintelligence men would walk into the 
room, these informants of ours and these people we were screening 
in private would never say a word. We asked them why and they 
told us they were afraid to say anything to any American connected 
with that outfit because they were double agents; they did not trust 
them. ‘There was an atmosphere of distrust in France and Germany 
against American counterintelligence people. Army men, no problem; 
Secret Service or any other operatives we had, they would not stop 
talking; but the minute a man was known to be identified with counter- 
intelligence, he was a marked man and useless. Did you know that? 
And it is still going on. 

General WitteMs. Not tothat degree. Iam sure you will find there 
is a definite change. There has been a very strong effort made, par- 
ticularly in Europe, to clean up any vestige of that type in our 
Counterintelligence Corps. I do not think you will find that type 
of individual in the Counterintelligence Corps at all. Whether the 
reputation is still carried, I do not know. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 


COMPARISON OF CURRENT AND PREVIOUS ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Forv, According to the hearings last year, it was testified that 
your actual expenditures under this program for fiscal year 1953 were 
$2,956,755. It was estimated that for fiscal year 1954 they would be 
$5,600,000, and according to the justifications shown on page 36 for 
fiscal year 1956, the actual expenditures for fiscal year 1954 were 
$2,635,859, a rather substantial difference between the estimated ex- 
penditures for fiscal year 1954 and the actual expenditures for fiscal 
year 1954. Did that difference revert to the Treasury? Are these 
l-year funds? 

Colonel Gretsrer. Yes, sir; they revert to the Treasury. Off the 
record, 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Inthe budget presentation for fiscal year 1955, the amount 
of $3 million was requested. In the justifications given this committee, 
on page 36 it indicates that in fiscal year 1955 you expect to expend 
$3,300,000. In other words, you are going to spend approximately 
$300,000 more than you forecast a year ago in fiscal year 1955. What 
is the explanation for that? 

Colonel Gretser. Of course these funds form a part of the overall 
contingent fund of the Secretary of the Army, and to give adequate 
funding to the activities in the field, to support their operations, we 
have $300,000 in augmentation of the amount we already have. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your demands for fiscal year 1955 at 
this point are estimated to be $300,000 more than you estimated a year 
ago 4 

Colonel Grerser. That is right. It is a matter of funding to the 
various activities in the field the amount we feel they need for their 
operations. Again there is a chance that part of it will not be used. 
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USE OF CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Apparently you have enough flexibility in these various 
contingency funds that you can draw on some funds even though you 
justify a lesser amount in the budget presented to us for activity 2121? 

Colonel Grerser. They are all covered by one proviso of the Appro- 
priation Act, and it is within the determination of the Secretary of the 
Army how they will be funded. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your program apparently is not hindered 
by any dollar amount you justify here provided there is a sufficient 
amount of money provided overall ? 

Colonel Grerser. That would be substantially correct. 

Mr. Copp. Mr. Ford, in the contingent fund.area under the appro- 
priation “Maintenance and operations,” the language provides for X 
dollars. In that we have our intelligence, entertainment, and other 
contingency requirements, and during fiscal year 1955 we had as a 
result of prior year experience, an amount of $350,000 which was a 
pure contingent fund. 

Mr. Forp. A contingent contingent fund ? 

Mr. Copp. A contingent contingent fund with no requirement as 
back up. I may say, for the historical reference to that fund, it started 
back in 1947. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Copp. What the general is asking for here, the $5,160,000, is all 
that will be available for this activity. Every other dollar in the con- 
tingent fund is backed up with a requirement. 

Mr. Forp. The request for $5,160,000 is a firm amount? 

Mr. Copp. It is a firm amount. There is no available reserve for 
augmentation. 

Mr. Forp. There cannot be anything over and above that amount 
spent in activity 2121? 

Mr. Copp. We have no fund to augment this intelligence area at 
all for 1956. 

Mr. Forp. This is an amount which is ample for any foreseeable 
contingency for this operation in fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Copp. That was the amount submitted in the budget. 

Colonel Grerser. Yes, we consider it so. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Under the law you are not allowed to superimpose one 
assumption upon another. What is a contingency upon a contingency 
fund? 

Mr. Copp. That is not the proper use of the word. We had require- 
ments which backed up every dollar with the exception of the $350,000. 

Mr. Forp. But that program is now extinct as of fiscal year 1955! 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirxer. It was called contingent because there was nothing else 
at all; is that not right? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The net result is that the $5,160,000 is all you think you 
can legitimately spend in this area in fiscal year 1956? 

General Wittems. That is what we figure is our funding require- 
ment in 1956. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller. 
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INTELLIGENCE REQUIREMENTS IN WARTIME 


Mr. Mixxer. General, the shooting having stopped in Korea, that 
reduced a lot of expenses that we had while the war was going on, 
but in this particular item there has been a sharp increase. Is there 
an added burden on your intelligence requirements when contacts are 
ceased with the fighting enemy ? 

General WitteMs. During combat we do have many allied activities 
to provide us with combat intelligence and that, of course, is not 
chargeable directly against intelligence. 

Mr. Mitter. You get it from your troops in combat, but you have 
constant sources of information ? 

General WitteMs. Yes. It is a part of all the combat operations. 

Mr. Mitter. But it is not charged to this fund ? 

General WitLeMs. Some of it might be, but not to the degree we now 
have to charge it. 

Mr. Mitier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitxter. That is all. 


CLassiFIep AcTIVITY 


Mr. Sixes. Let us take up subproject 2131, “Classified activity.” 

Colonel Gretser. This is a classified activity. We have present Col. 
Joseph F. Webb, comptroller of that activity. He will present that 
activity. 

Mr. Srxes. All right, Colonel Webb, will you proceed, please ? 

Colonel Wess. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: As General Willems 
stated in presenting the evaluation program to you, the activity I rep- 
resent is a highly classified activity. May I ask that the statements I 
shall now make and any further discussions you may desire not be 
made a part of the record of this committee ? 

Mr. Srxes. That will be satisfactory. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


WepnEspAyY, Marcu 9, 1955. 


CENTRALIZED OPERATIONS 


Mr. Stxes. General Willems, will you present your witness on sub- 
project 2132, “Centralized operations” ? 

(reneral Wittems. On subproject No. 2132, I would like to have 
Colonel Gretser make the presentation. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. You may proceed, Colonel Gretser. 

Colonel Gretser. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the next project is 2132, 
entitled “Centralized Operations,” which covers the requirements of 
organizations and activities which can be most effectively operated 
under the central and direct control of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
(72, Department of the Army. : 

_ For fiscal year 1956, we are requesting $1 million, or an increase of 
$66,000 over fiscal year 1955. 
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The bulk of these funds is used for the operation of the Army 
Intelligence Center, formerly the Counter Intelligence Corps Center, 
located at Fort Holabird, Md. The headquarters of the center pro- 
vides command and administration for the centralized activities as- 
signed to it, including the Counterintelligence School, the Strategic 
Intelligence "School, the G-2 Central Records Facility, ‘and the Army 
Intelligence Board. The G-2 Central Records Facility is a central 
repository for personnel security investigation files and furnishes case 
data on request to field investigative agencies throughout the Army, 
as well as to other Government agencies, thus eliminating duplication 
of investigative effort and file maintenance. 

The additional funds requested for fiscal year 1956 are largely for 
personal services in connection with the establishment of a Photo 
Interpretation Center at the Army Intelligence Center. 

This concludes my statement with respect to subproject 2132. 


ACTIVITIES OF PHOTO INTERPRETATION CENTER 


Mr. Srxes. Now tell us what a Photo Interpretation Center is and 
what it does. 

General WititeMs. May I go back a little bit. During World War 
II a large part of our photo interpr etation work was done by the Air 
Corps. “They developed the facilities to insure the most perfect inter- 
pretation of aerial photos for the Army. The Navy had their own 
center. 

After the war, probably due to a misconception of the Unification 
Act, the Army abandoned this project, and while we did train low- 
level photo interpreters at our school at Fort Riley, we never had a 
high-powered center that would interpret for the Depar tment of the 
Army ground force aerial photography. We are only now beginning 
to get this set up so that we can take advantage of this very important 
field. 

Mr. Srxes. This is a function, I take it, that is not being done any- 
where else, and in order to have the service it will be necessary for 
you to do it yourself? 

General WiiiEeMs. We feel it is very important. The Navy de 
velops high-powered interpreters in their field, and the Air Force in 
theirs. We feel we are losing out. 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR PHOTO INTERPRETATION 


Mr. Sixes. What kind of training program would be necessary 
to develop a sufficient degree of skill for interpretation of photos for 
Army requirements ? 

General Wittems. We have a basic school which trains individuals 
up to a certain point and that is aimed more at quick interpretation: 
but we have not developed the high-powered interpreters and high- 
powered facilities that would give us the ultimate in photo interpreta: 
tion. If I may go off the record. 

Mr. Sixxs. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. Any questions on subproject 2132 ? 

Mr. Froop. No, Mr. Chairman. 
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TECHNICAL SERVICE OPERATIONS 
(Excerr Corps or ENGINEERS) 


Mr. Sixes. General Willems will you present your witnesses on sub- 
project 2142, Technical Service Operations (except Corps of Engin- 
eers) ? 

General WitieMs. I would like Colonel Gretser to make our pre- 
sentation on that too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. You may proceed, Colonel Gretser. 

Colonel Gretser. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen: 

The next subproject is 2142 entitled “Technical Service Operations 
(except Corps of Engineers).” This is a new subproject which was 
added in order to bring the intelligence activities of the Chiefs of 
Army technical services within the framework of program 2100, 
except for the Corps of Engineers which is already covered by sub- 
project 2141—“Military surveys and maps.” For fiscal year 1956, 
only the Signal Corps Intelligence Agency is included. It is con- 
templated that the others will follow in the ensuing fiscal year. 

The amount of $628,000 is requested for fiscal year 1956, an in- 
crease of about $145,000 over fiscal year 1955. The additional funds 
are primarily for personal services required for the production of 48 
special electronic warfare studies. 

This concludes my statement with respect to subproject 2142. 

Mr. Stxes. What is it and what does it do? 

Colonel Gretser. You mean the Signal Corps Intelligence Agency ? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 

Colonel Gretsrer. The Signal Corps Intelligence Agency is engaged 
in producing technical intelligence in the signal field. 

Mr. Srxes. Who has been doing it? 

Colonel Gretser. They have been doing it under another budget 
program, and we are bringing under this program all the intelligence 
activities. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there an increase in the activity itself? 

Colonel Grersrr. There is. 

Mr. Stxzs. Necessitated by what ? 

Colonel Grersrer. Necessitated by the fact they must produce 48 
special electronic warfare studies directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Stxes. How many additional people will be required ? 

Colonel Gretser. Five civilians, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. Five additional people ? 

Colonel Gretsrr. Yes, sir. 

General Wittems. May I interject something there? This also en- 
ters into the intensification of the collection of technical intelligence 
program, We have certain Signal Corps Intelligence collection teams, 
and we are making a greater effort in the collection of this type of in- 
telligence. 

Mr. Stxes. Any questions? 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 


CLAssiriep ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Srxes. We will proceed to subproject 2153. 
General WILLEMS. f 

entation also. 
Mr. Srxzs. Very well. 


would like Colonel Gretser to make this pres- 
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Colonel Gretser. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen : 

The next subproject is 2153 entitled “Classified Activity.” These 
funds were formerly carried under subproject 2951, and were trans- 
ferred to program 2100 by direction of higher authority. 

In fiscal year 1956, we are requesting $665,000, an increase of 
$115,000 over fiscal year 1955. 

At this point I would like to go off the record. 

Mr. Srxzs. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Gretser. This concludes my statement with respect to sub- 
project 2153. 

Mr. Srxes. Any questions, Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Froop. No questions. 


Minirary SURVEYS AND Maps 


Mr. Srxes. We will now proceed with the discussion of activity 
2141, “Military surveys and maps.” General Willems, how do you 
wish to make that presentation ? 

General WituteMs. I would like to ask Colonel Masters, who mon- 
itors this activity, to make the presentation. 

Mr. Stxes. You may proceed, Colonel Masters. 

Colonel Masters. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: 

Project 2141, “Military surveys and maps” includes funds for con- 
tinental United States and overseas theater agencies to provide world- 
wide coverage of topographic maps, geodetic data, other allied ma- 
terials, and to develop all engineer intelligence data required by the 
Department of Defense. 

As a representative of the Army General Staff, I will cover the scope 
and policy elements of the program. Mr. Merritt Matthews, of the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, will present a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the program. 

In addition, I have with me this morning Col. Julian Abell, com- 
manding officer of the Army May Service, and his comptroller, Mr. 
Andregg, who are here to answer any questions you may pose. 

The requirements of the Department of Defense for information 
of the earth’s surface have not diminished but are, in fact, increasing. 
This results from the requirement to support more comprehensive 
military planning necessary under conditions of warfare as they are 
now being developed. Targeting for bombardment and the concept 
of the mobile striking force require considerably more detailed in- 
formation of the ground over widely dispersed areas. Adequate maps, 
geodetic data, and engineer intelligence are essential to meeting these 
requirements. 

Overall military map requirements, as developed by the Department 
of Army G-2, in coordination with the other services, are portrayed 
on this chart. 

The solid red area on the chart indicates our requirements for both 
large- and medium-scale maps. The crosshatched red area indicates 
the additional areas of the world where we require only medium-scale 
maps. 

The mapping requirements are carefully established and are re- 
viewed constantly. At present, they cover about 15 percent of the 
world land areas at large scale, and about 50 percent at medium scale. 
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Detailed yearly programs are worked out well in advance to accom- 
plish mapping within these areas. Some modifications must be made 
to accommodate areas of opportunity which normally must be imme- 
diately taken up or be lost. 

Mapping in foreign areas is largely a matter of opportunity due to 
weather, terrain, and political considerations. Since it requires more 
than 2 years to produce a map once basic data is available, it is neces- 
sary to exert maximum effort to accomplish the mapping of required 
areas While the opportunity exists. Increased funds on mobilization 
day will not compensate for poorly mapped areas or for work not ac- 
complished. 

The collection of maps, basic mapping source materials and survey 
data, and intelligence information is a matter of primary importance 
and is vigorously prosecuted even when the overall mapping activity is 
reduced. Collection is accomplished through military and geographic 
attachés and through agreements with many foreign countries. 
Wherever possible, cooperative agreements are exploited to encourage 
the production of maps by the mapping agencies of the countries. 
Through such cooperative measures, we have gained access to strategic 
areas Where adequate mapping could not otherwise have been accom- 
plished. These maps, in addition to filling the military requirements 
of the United States and its allies, also are essential to the economic 
progress of the countries concerned. The importance of modern maps 
to the economic, political and cultural development of a country is 
seldom realized. Maps are essential before there can be any effective 
progress in the development of industry, roads, railroads, the exploi- 
tation and conservation of forests, minerals, petroleum, and other 
natural resources. The search for critical materials makes such prog- 
ress a matter of urgent concern in many countries. Economic improve- 
nent in turn contributes to improvement of the military posture of 
friendly foreign nations. These collaborative arrangements are not 
one-way streets with only United States funds paying the toll. In 
many instances, the United States needs to provide only technical 
guidance and possibly one of the basic survey tools, such as aerial 
photography. In many instances, the country itself is able to perform 
ield surveys, compilation or other portions of the mapping job. Thus, 
by spending only a fraction of the total cost of the mapping, we are 
able to attain maps of critical strategic areas where we might never 
have been able to gain access for independent mapping effort. The 
collaborating agency, in turn, receives assistance which enables it to 
fill the country’s needs much earlier than would otherwise be possible. 
Last year we furnished to your committee examples of estimates of 
relative contributions under typical agreements. We estimate that 
the probable total value of materials and services received from 
friendly foreign nations during calendar year 1954 amounts to approx- 
imately $35 million. 

The development of libraries of maps, geodetic information for 
artillery and missile fire control, and of Engineer intelligence data 
is a vital followup step after collection. The terrain and other 
Engineer intelligence data are processed into portions of the national 
intelligence survey and other studies required by war planners at all 
levels. They are particularly pertinent to the work done in the Corps 
of Engineers, the Army General Staff, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the National Security Council. 
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For fiscal year 1956 we are requesting $35,503,000 which is the 
same amount as the funding program for the current fiscal year. It 
is $6 million less than the fiscal year 1954 funding program and $13 
million below the fiscal year 1953 level. The fiscal year 1956 figure 
was determined after consideration of overall Army limitations on 
funds and personnel. 

Operation at the 35.5 million level will permit continued progress 
in the production of maps and engineer intelligence of critical areas 
but still entails the possibility of adequate maps and intelligence not 
being available in the event of hostilities. 

If there are no questions at this point, Mr. Merritt W. Matthews, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, will now present a detailed descrip- 
tion of the program. 

Mr. Sixes. I suggest that Mr. Matthews proceed with his discus- 
sion of the program. 

PROGRAM FOR 1956 


Mr. Marrnuews. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the estimate for world- 
wide mapping and Engineer intelligence activities in fiscal year 1956 
is $35,503,000, the same as the anticipated obligations for fiscal year 
1955. In fiscal year 1956, funding to the Chief of Engineers for 
operations of the Army Map Service will require $28,744,000; over- 
seas commands, $6,707,000; and continental United States armies, 
$52,000. Of the Army Map Service portion, $20,757,000 is for map- 
ping; $4,314,000 is for Engineer intelligence operations; $1,857,000 
is for geodesy; $1,136,000 is for terrain models; and $680,000 is for 
furnishing map stocks and allied materials and services to other De- 
partment of Defense agencies. These amounts include $7,573,000 
for work performed by contractors for Army Map Service. 

I have here two charts which show status and program information 
for fiscal year 1956. The first chart covers large-scale mapping—it 
is the one at my left—which is at scale 1 over 25,000 or 1 over 50,000. 
The green colored areas on the chart are those for which maps will 
have been completed before the end of fiscal year 1955. Mapping 
initiated in previous years which will continue in work in fiscal year 
1956 is shown in yellow. Within the areas shown in red, projects 
will be initiated during fiscal year 1956 with the funds requested in 
this project. The second chart shows the same type of information 
in the same manner for medium-scale mapping (1 over 250,000). 
Generally, any mapping project to be initiated in fiscal year 1956 will 
be completed within 2 to 3 years. 

The geodesy carried on under this project is concerned with collec- 
tion of geodetic data for control of mapping and of artillery and other 
long-range weapons. It is increasingly important that the large land 
masses be tied together geodetically and that the multitude of inde- 
pendent geodetic surveys be adjusted to one homogeneous system. 
Without such adjusted data, considerabls errors in azimuth and range 
will occur, resulting in rendering expensive missiles and projectiles 
ineffectual. While the major portion of the adjustment of lente data 


for Europe has been completed, a great deal of such work for the 
major land masses remains to be completed. s 

Although the title of the project is “Military Surveys and Maps, 
it also includes the funds for Corps of Engineers intelligence activities. 
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The Chief of Engineers is responsible for large contributions to na- 
tional intelligence. These are in the fields of terrain and topography, 
routes and structures, power, urban development, waterways, port 
structures, beach information, hydrology, construction materials, for- 
eign engineer equipment and materiel and other allied fields. He also 
is responsible for the more detailed data in these fields required in 
determining feasibility and the Engineer support required for imple- 
mentation of Department of the Army operational planning. nis 
work is accomplished by several intelligence elements in Corps of 
Engineers agencies and by the Military Geology Branch of the United 
States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, utilizing funds 
from this project which are transferred to that agency. 

Another subdivision of this project is concerned with production 
of plastic relief maps. These maps were first produced in quantity for 
operational use in Korea. The Far East Command reported that 
they were absolutely essential to military operations by units of the 
three services. The development of the plastic relief map production 
technique has made model production relatively inexpensive, bringing 
per copy cost down to less than one-thousandth that for old style hand 
painted model copies. Considerable emphasis is being given to fur- 
ther development of techniques and materials. 

Maps, and the supplementing intelligence dealing with the physical 
characteristics of the ground, are somewhat unique in that they are 
only useful for the particular area to which they apply. Unlike other 
military items which, generally speaking, are produced to meet a wide 
range of conditions, maps, geodetic data, and intelligence are non- 
interchangeable. Material prepared for use in one area cannot be 
reproduced and used in another. This fact, plus the long lead time 
required by these operations, plus the uncertainties as to where or 
when we may have to fight, dictate the magnitude of requirements and 
make it essential that the whole program be prosecuted vigorously 
prior to hostilities. 

The fiscal year 1956 funds requested will produce maps, map infor- 
mation and intelligence at approximately the fiscal year 1955 level and 
will correspondingly improve our ability to meet military require- 
ments in critical areas. They will not guarantee that we will have 
adequate material whenever and wherever needed, as calculated risks 
are involved throughout this program. In order to minimize these 
risks, promote United States interests in friendly foreign countries, 
and attain a satisfactory degree of preparedness in the time available, 
it is believed that the program should be pursued as aggressively as 
possible within the current capacities of government and industry and 
within the national policies. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Masters, do you wish Colonel Abel to make a 
presentation or to stand by for questions? 

Colonel Masters. Just to stand by for questions, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have any other presentations? 

Colonel Masters. We are prepared to offer to the committee types 
of maps. We have examples which we can show to you. 

Mr. Srxes. If you wish to give any information to the committee 
about new processes and techniques, I think you might do that. 


59703—55——_34 
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NEW RELIEF MAPPING TECHNIQUE 


Colonel Masters. Yes, sir. While Mr. Andregg is getting his ma- 
terial out, I would like to show the committee a new development 
which we have in progress at the present time. 

This is a plastic relief map on a polyethylene base. It is designed to 
overcome the problem we have previously had, namely, the storage 
problem. 

Mr. Forp. This is the old type? 

Colonel Masters. This is the type we are currently using. This is 
the new one. 

Mr. Srxzs. The plastic model gets away from the problems of stor- 
age and transportation of the earlier type of relief maps? 

Colonel Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Can you make a map with as high a mountain on it as 
this and have it as satisfactory ? 

Colonel Masrers. Eventually we can. It is unfortunate that our 
modelers chose a map which did not have as much relief. 

Mr. Froop. If the purpose of this new plan is to reproduce a relief 
map, you are in the process of defeating your purpose. You are at- 
tempting to make this as little a relief map as you can. You seem to 
be planning yourselves out of existence. 

Colonel Masters. We hope not, sir. We are attempting to get the 
relief portrayal in such a manner that it can be compressed in storage 
or in shipment, then when it is used the relief is shown. 

Mr. Sixes. You have not yet accomplished this? 

Colonel Masters. It does not show as satisfactory a result on a map 
that has this much relief. 

Mr. Fioop. Which is the most important thing? 

Colonel Masters. The most important thing is to have an accurate 
map in the hands of the troops, in my opinion. 

Mr. Fioop. Here we have an important matter of policy. Suppose 
this is central Spain. It looks like it. 

Colonel Masters. This is Formosa, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That I do not know so much about. I hope I shall have 
no opportunity to learn. Obviously, for the movement of troops or for 
artillery fire or anything at all, the elevations and that relief are 
important. 

Colonel Masters. Very much so. 

Mr. Froop. If the field officers are looking at that, that is an eloquent 
map. 

Colonel Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do youthink this looks as good? Ido not. 

Mr. Stxres. What is the relative scale of the two maps? 

Colonel Masters. They are both the same scale. 

Mr. Froop. Have the storage people or the transport people, who 
are closer to you than to the artillery, succeeded in getting the 
advantage ? 

Colonel Masters. No, sir. This map has not been adopted. It is 
a development we are working with to attempt to overcome the stor- 
age and transportation problem and still have the same map that we 
have here. 

Mr. Froop. Why in the world would you bring us in something that 
has no relationship to the old one? I cannot imagine anything sillier. 
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Why does this polyethylene map show this committee an advantage 
other than probably, as I feel it, this can be stored better, but there is 
no relationship between the two terrains. I am concerned with the 
importance to the troops or officers who are going to use this map, 
not with the efficiency of other branches of the service who make the 
maps or transport or store them. 

General WitieMs. I am sure you can see very quickly the advantage 
of this type map, which is much more durable. 

Mr. Fioop. Had you here this morning the old type of material for 
this particular type of terrain, I am sure what I am now saying would 
not be said, the comparison would be so striking, but when you bring 
me the old map of Formosa and I see the vital importance of that ter- 
rain, which is the purpose of the relief map, it is much more important 
to have a good relief map of this type of terrain than this one [indi- 
cating]. Of course this material is better, and I hope you develop it. 

Mr. Sixes. Were the plastic relief maps used to an appreciable 
extent in Korea ? 

Colonel Masters. They were. From personal experience, the plas- 
tic relief maps were used for troop operations in planning defense, in 
planning attack, in siting weapons, in determining line of site points 
in terrain that Signal people could set up relay stations for communi- 
cations, and so on. ‘They gave the officer or the enlisted man at a 
glance a complete appreciation of the terrain and they were extremely 
valuable in Korea. 

Mr. Sues. To a layman a relief map offers appreciable advantages, 
but to a trained map reader I am wondering if it does. We do have 
trained map readers in the Army. 

Colonel Masrras. We think it does. As an example of that I would 
like to bring to the attention of the committee that at Fort Leaven- 
worth one exercise which all staff officers going through Leavenworth 
have to go through is taking a flat map and, by using various colors, 
color the contour lines so that they have an appearance of elevation 
to get an appreciation of that terrain. This particular map gives that 
to you at a glance without that tremendous work of going through and 
coloring those lines. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the relative cost of the relief map compared to 
the flat map ? 

Colonel Masters. As far as production itself is concerned it is diffi- 
cult to compare. The sheet cost is about $1.50 compared to 6 cents for 
the flat map. 

Mr. Anpreoce. Actually, in production of the volume we had in 
Korea, it is about 75 cents a sheet, about the cost of the plastic. The 
last sheets in Korea cost about 85 cents. 

Mr. Stxes. In Korea you used it, but what about your present plans 
for providing general world mapping service as quickly as you can? 
Does that enter into the practical consideration at this time? 

Colonel Masters. It does, and our program for plastic follows the 
medium scale flat map. Our guide is that they will not produce the 
model until they have a class A flat map. We have produced a small- 
scale plastic map. We have most of Europe covered at this time. 

Mr. Ftoop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 
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Mr. Froop. I take it for granted, of course, that you have permis- 
sion to make these aerial surveys from these various foreign coun- 
tries that you are mapping? 

Colonel Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Do you, in turn, enter into giving reciprocal mapping 
permission to those foreign countries of continental United States? 

Colonel Masrers. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fioop. What would you say if they asked for it ? 

Colonel Masters. We would refer them to Geological Survey. 

Mr. Froop. You had better refer them to us. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have any other information you wish to submit 
at this time? 

COMPARISON WITH OLDER MAPS 


Mr. Anpreoe. We have the old map of an area of Formosa indicat- 
ing the best material we were able to produce during World War II 
from the existing Japanese surveys. The Japanese did not survey in 
there [indicating]. Since World War II we have been able to secure 
new aerial photographs. This represents our standard large-scale 
cover for Formosa. It is about an inch to a mile. 

Mr. Forp. Is this area exactly comparable to that [indicating] ? 

Colonel Masters. Yes, sir. It is the same sheet. 

Mr. Foon. I understand that from your new map you have a more 
refined and detailed result, even better than from the old map? 

Colonel Masters. The details were checked and found reasonably 
correct from the Japanese surveys. The chief change is in the build- 
ings and streams. 

Mr. Froop. There is no change in the quality ? 

Colonel Masters. In this area [indicating] this is entirely new 
mapping made from aerial photographs. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no superior quality as to the terrain; it is a 
matter of ink? 

Colonel Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. That is a 1-to-50,000 ? 

Colonel Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Mitxier. Do you have a 1-to-20 for Formosa ? 

Colonel Masters. Around the large cities we have 1 to 25,000, but 
the sets available to troops are 1-to-50.000. 

Mr. Forp. What was used during World War IT? 

Colonel Masters. This [indicating] was the map available for 
Formosa for World War II. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that constitute complete coverage of the island? 

Colonel Masters. Formosa is completely covered now. We have 
just completed the series. 

Mr. Fioop. You have heard some place or continue to hear the 
names of Quemoy and Matsu? 

Colonel Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have maps of them ? 

Colonel Masters. We have 1-to-50,000 coverage of those islands re- 
vised from photographs, but the quality is not as high as of Formosa. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Srxes. Do you have any other material you wish to show the 


committee ¢ : 
Colonel Masters. Yes, sir. 


EXAMPLES OF CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Anprece. This is another example of the 1-to-50,000 series 
which also shows the same problem of replacing an area that was 
unsurveyed. 

This is our standard medium scale map of the area. These are the 
old wartime sheets, the 1 to 250,000, and this is the sheet that replaces 
them. This represents the latest and best compilation that we can 
make. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you fellows stop at the waterline ? 

Mr. AnpreeG. We have responsibility to the waterline. We incor- 
porate the hydrographic information for joint use. However, the 
Hydrographic Office of the Navy advises us on or provides the fore- 
shore information. 

Mr. Forp. If you have a 1-to-50,000 map of this sort, how long 
would it take you to make the plastic relief map for a comparable 
area ? 

Mr. Anprece. In the 1-to-50,000 scale I would guess we could prob- 
ably produce it in a matter of a month if we had to. In the case of 
Korea we started in July on compilation of the 1-to-250,000 maps and 
by October we had shipped all the sheets to Korea. 

Mr. Froop. Is there a mobile unit that can take this stuff up to the 
field and make this new polyethylene base map ? 

Colonel Masters. Not at the present time. We have mobile units 
that can handle the vinyl plastic. The viny] plastic is the hard plastic. 


But they cannot handle the polyethylene; we are not that far along yet.. 


Mr. Foon. It is a target? 

Colonel Masters. It is a target, yes. 

Mr. Anpreac. We have other series where we have made a replace- 
ment since we last showed them to the committee. One is of Austria. 
The old surveys of Austria were revised during World War II. Since 
that time we have completed a new compilation. 

Mr. Fioop. How long would it take you to do the kind of a job that, 
if we gave you the money, you would want to do for that area of Aus- 
tria complete, wrap it up and put it in the file and say, “Austria is 
done; nobody can do a better job”? 

Mr. Anpreae. Actually, all the work on Austria is underway with 
the material we have. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not the question. I am interested in timetables 
now. How long would it take, if we gave you everything you asked 
for and you wanted to do the best you could do, how long- would it 
take from today ? 

Mr. Anpreae. Approximately 2 years. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Anprece. We had some questions previously about the com- 
parison of a 1-to-250,000 map with a typical oil company road map. 
We brought in this morning the oil company road map of Germany 
to compare with our new 1-to-250,000 map. This gives some indica- 
tion of the things that are missing in the normal oil company road 
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maps. You would get lost very rapidly, even in a small town in Ger- 
many, if you had only this to work with. This gives no indication 
of relief or topography. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the name of the system that produces this sem- 
blance of relief ? 

Mr. Anpreca. Shaded relief. This sheet was done by airbrush draw- 
ing. By shadow lighting models we are also able to produce this 
shaded plate. 

Mr. Fioop. There are elevations there, are there not ? 

Mr. Anprece. Yes, sir, complete contouring. You can see the prob- 
lem someone would have in this area with just this type of map to 
follow. 

Mr. Fioop. What was your point ? 

Mr. ANpreca. All this detail is missing from this map, so military 
operations would be in trouble if they tried to operate with just the 
road-map type of mapping information. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. Do you know if the Army plans people superimpose 
their operational plans upon the kind of map you are showing us now! 

Colonel Masters. Yes, sir. They are extremely valuable to them 
in plotting out their plans. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have more detailed maps of this area ? 

Colonel Masters. We do, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not making this too complicated? You realize 
that everybody in the field is not a mapping technician. You are not 
refining this too much, are you ? 

Colonel Masters. We design the map from the user’s viewpoint. 

Mr. Froop. That I am glad to hear. While we are glad to aoe you 
around, we do not want you to get so good an artillery officer will not 
know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Anpreca. This is a test city plan which was drawn as a stand- 
ard for basic mapping in foreign cities. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ANpreGG. Once again you can see the problem that troops 
would have with a standard oil company town map of this kind. It 
does not have topography or delineation of the important buildings. 
The standard map cae is a town map aimed at military use. ‘Tt 
will not replace the civil city maps. 


COOPERATIVE ATTITUDE OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES TOWARD MAPPING 


Mr. Fioop. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman, that if these 
foreign countries are permitting our mapping people to do this re- 
markably detailed mapping of their entire countryside and their 
cities and their seacoasts and highways and everything else to the 
minute detail they are permitting to be done, in fairness to those 
countries and their governments and those people, and in view of the 
brittle relationship that has developed lately, I think the American 
people should know that this is being permitted to a point that is 
extraordinary. 

Mr. Stxes. That is a very true statement, Mr. Flood. 
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Mr. Fxoop. It is all right to have parliaments and the heads of 
states arguing with each other as to how many troops will be used, 
but here they are opening their mouths and you are looking right 
down their throats. This is an extraordinary evidence of cooperation 
among the Allied peoples. There cannot be better evidence of it. So 
much so, Mr. Chairman, that I do not think our Government would 
Jet them come over here and do it under any circumstances. 

Mr. Mutter. You do not want that on the record, do you? 

Mr. Fioop. I certainly do; I certainly do. 

Mr. Forp. Once we have utilized their generosity, in reciprocity 
these governments are able to use the results of our efforts; are they 
not? 

Colonel Masters. It is extremely valuable to them, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. In their own countries, but if at any time—God forbid— 
there is a change of heart, there is not a crossroads, there is not a 
building, there is not a little red schoolhouse, that these men across 
the table cannot put their fingers on in 5 minutes. 

General WittEMs. We have noticed in the last year a remarkable 
easing in our efforts to get these agreements with foreign nations. 
We have made much greater progress in the last year than in almost 
any previous year. 

Mr. Frioop. I think the mapping service of the Army is the best 
example of hands-across-the-sea diplomacy and working with foreign 
peoples that yet has been brought to my attention than any other 
Department of the Government. 

Mr. Mitrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


AVAILABILITY TO THE PUBLIC OF MAPS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Miter. What percentage of continental United States now is 
adequately mapped ? 

Mr. AnpreeG. The figures recently released by the United States 
Geological Survey, which has the primary responsibility for large- 
scale mapping, is that they now have reached 37 percent of the coun- 
try adequately mapped with large-scale maps. 

Mr. Miter. Is there any of that area or are there any maps which 
you have under control which are not available to the general public 
and which could be bought by any foreign power at a relatively mod- 
erate cost through a rather simple procedure ? 

Colonel Masters. Our na military editions of the United 
States generally are not made available to the public through public 
sale. However, it is possible for an individual to buy the civilian 
edition produced by the Geological Survey which will depict the 
basic topography. Our military edition, in addition to basic topog- 
raphy, contains a military grid, military symbolization, and is de- 
signed for military use. That military edition in large scale is not 
generally available to the public. ’ 

Mr, Minter. Are those military editions of maps classified ? 

Colonel Masrers. Generally not, sir. 

Mr. Mitre. Therefore, it would be a relatively easy thing for 
anybody to secure one, would it not, if they wanted it? ' 

Colonel Masters. We control our mapping, sir, classified or non- 
classified, and we control the release of them. 
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Mr. Miter. But there is no control over the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and other maps of that type, on which many of our military 
maps are based ? \ 

Colonel Masrers. The only control that is exercised on those maps, 
sir, is a security review which is made through cooperation with the 
Geological Survey at: the time they complete a compilation. They 
send the manuscript to the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force and ask for a security review. The Geological Survey deletes 
from that compilation manuscript any information that is of security 
value, and the published edition of the civilian map actually contains 
no security information as such. 


Mr. Miuuer. Thank you. 
STATUS OF LARGE-SCALE MAPPING OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Forp. Did Mr. Andregg say previously that the current figure 
of mapping large scale of the United States was 37 percent? 

Mr. Anprece. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. The previously released figure was 25 percent. 

Mr. AnpreGG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. As of what date was the 25-percent figure? 

Mr. Anpreac. I am not sure of that. I would say offhand it was 
probably about 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Forp. Are your military versions up to date with the 37 percent 
which is given by the United States Geodetic Survey ? 

Mr. Anprece. Yes, sir. As they complete their maps they are now 
under a cooperative contract arrangement to draw the military grid 
for us and we publish the military edition almost simultaneously now 
with the civil edition. 


VALUE OF COMPLETE MAPPING OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to ask some questions on the statements you 
made to the committee. You said these maps, “in addition to filling 
the military requirements of the United States and its allies, also are 
essential to the economic progress of the countries concerned, that the 
importance of modern maps to the economic, political, and cultural 
development of a country is seldom realized, and that maps are 
essential before there can be effective progress in the development of 
industry, roads, railroads, and so forth.” 

I believe you told us this country is only partially mapped. Is 
that correct ? 

Colonel Masters. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. If your earlier statements are true, how can it be that we 
are able to hold ourselves up to the world as an example of modern 
progress, and yet we are not completely mapped ? 

Colonel Masters. It is my frank opinion, sir, it is one of the basic 
deficiencies in the United States. I think we would move even faster 
if we had good basic large-scale topographic map coverage. 

Mr. Sixes. I recognize the importance of maps, but I wonder if 
you have not oversold yourself on the importance of maps. I do not 
think many people worldwide would not agree that the United States 
has done very well without modern maps. 
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Colonel Masters. I think we have done splendidly, sir. I am not 
at all critical on that. My point is that the topographic map sheet, 
per se, contains information which is extremely valuable to any engi- 
neer or planner. If he does not have the topographic map sheet for 
each individual project he has to make a survey, hes to make a pre- 
cise survey, and he has to make his measurements and get the details 
of the terrain down on a piece of paper one way or another. 

If the mapping is done for him he has an immediate guide. 


ASSISTANCE RECEIVED FROM FOREIGN NATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. You have stated that the probable total value of the ma- 
terials and services received from friendly foreign nations during cal- 
endar 1954 amounts to approximately $35 million, which is about the 
amount we are spending on mapping. That would indicate we are 
paying about half the bill on the mapping job now being accomplished. 
Isthat correct ? 

Colonel Masters. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Would the same relative proportion continue through 
calendar 1955, or do you know ? 

Colonel Masrers. It is my opinion, and this is an estimate, that it 
will continue or it will even increase in the next calendar year. I 
frankly expect an increase in that we are having an upsurge in the 
Central and Latin American countries in cartography. They are 
about ready to get into production themselves and we should be get- 
ting more value from the Central and Latin American countries. 


MAPPING OPERATION INCLUDED IN ESTIMATES 


Mr. SrKes. You say that development of libraries of maps, geodetic 
information for artillery and missile fire control and of engineer in- 
telligence data is a vital followup step after collection. Does that 
mean there is an additional cost which will follow the cost now being 
met for mapping before we actually have maps that are satisfactory 
for military usage ? 

Colonel Masters. That does not represent additional cost, sir; it is 
a concurrent cost. 

Mr. Sixes. Are all costs included in the estimate that you have 
before us? 

Colonel Masters. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. In other words, you are not giving us half the cost. You 
are estimating the whole cost as we go ? 

Colonel Masters. That is correct. 


SELECTION OF AREAS TO BE MAPPED 


Mr. Sixes. You say you are going to continue the operation at the 
$35.5 million level which will permit continued progress in the pro- 
duction of maps and engineer intelligence of critical areas, but still it 
entails the possibility of adequate maps and intelligence not being 
available in the event of hostilities. 

Why do you not put all of your resources to work in those most 
critical areas rather than, for instance, mapping the United States, 
or mapping South America where we do not anticipate at the present 
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time there will be hostilities in the foreseeable future. In certain parts 
of the world such as southeast Asia there might well be hostilities 
within the period of a year or so. Why is there not greater emphasis 
on those more critical areas? 

Colonel Masrers. Sir, we attempt to place primary emphasis in the 
critical areas of the world, but unfortunately we cannot predict where 
the next flareup or the next violence may occur. 

Mr. Sixes. You can make better predictions than to assume war 
will come in South America or the United States. 

Colonel Masrrrs. The guidance we have from the Department of 
Defense, sir, and this is classified information—off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Colonel Masters. As far as Central and Latin America are con- 
cerned, we are interested militarily in improving the cartographic 
posture of the countries with which we are friendly. We have col- 
laborative programs with 17 of the Latin American countries. We 
give them technical guidance. We runa cartographic school for them, 
We assist them at every opportunity in the purchase of equipment, 
that is advising them which equipment to buy and arranging contracts, 
and then we supervise the production of their mapping programs. 

Militarily speaking the maps which are being produced may have 
a value in the future beyond what we readily see at the present time. 
They do have a current value of giving us a guide to the natural 
resources that are available to us in Central and Latin America. 

General Wiitems. Mr. Chairman, I would not want to leave you 
with the impression that we have an inflexible program here. We are 
flexible and in response to the requirements of strategic planners and 
so on we do modify our program to meet what we think are the critical 
requirements. 

Mr. Srxes. I do not want the record to appear to indicate that I am 
critical of the mapping program. I recognize the importance of the 
program and I think your department is doing a very excellent job. 

I am quite frankly not sold on the necessity for mapping the United 
States, for instance, as compared to the importance of mapping certain 
other more critical areas of the world. 

It would appear to me that you would want to place your greatest 
emphasis on those areas where we may have the greatest need for 
maps. 

I anticipate in some parts of the world conditions may be extremely 
critical within the foreseeable future. There the maps are poor, i 
indeed any maps are available, whereas in the United States there 
certainly are maps of reasonable usefulness, enough to know how to 
get our troops from one part of the country to another and to show 
them what they will find in the way of terrain when they get there. 

I must confess you have not sold me on the relative importance that 
you place on certain aspects of the mapping program as it affects cer- 
tain areas. 

General WitteMs. One other thought, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Anything you want to give us, General. 

General WittrMs. Even in our mapping program we have to be op- 
portunists. We have to take advantage of mapping in the areas where 
we are able to get in and obtain the necessary data for the maps. That 
explains ps artially why we are not just concentrating on certain what 
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we all recognize as critical areas to the neglect of the rest of the world. 

Also we do have a handicap of not having available to us in some of 
the areas we would like to concentrate on 

Mr. Sixes. Are you telling me that you have a program geared to a 
certain capacity and that you can accomplish a certain amount of 
mapping with the money and facilities that are available; therefore 
if you cannot get into the areas you consider of greatest importance, 
you will fall back on other areas ? 

General WituteMs. I believe that isa fair way to state it. 

Colonel Masters. We make every opportunity, sir, to get into the 
high priority areas now. At every program review that we make we 
go down the areas that are crtical, critical as of that moment, and we 
make an effort to meet the conditions as we find them right at that 
point. 

We move down the areas of criticality as we go down the review and 
we pick up mapping at the highest point in criticality that we possibly 
ean. 

In addition to that we do do some work generally throughout our 
requirement areas that we have shown you. We do this, one, because 
of the lead time in mapping, the fact that it requires the 2 years to 
complete and we should have something moving along in all of the 
areas if they are firm military requirements at all times; 

And, secondly, because we can never guarantee an area which may 
be last in criticality today, it may be first tomorrow. 

We had a specific example of that in Guatemala here a short time 
ago. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Srxes. Undoubtedly you are enthusiastic about the work you 
are doing. I like to see people enthusiastic about their job. I have 
no criticism of that. 

I want the record to show as nearly as possible the actual essentiality 
of this work. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN MAPPING OPERATIONS 


I notice in Mr. Matthews’ statement that the fiscal year 1956 funds 
requested will produce maps and intelligence at approximately the 
fiscal year 1955 level. 

Have there been any changes in procedure or technique, either 
through new equipment or new methods, which enables you to do a 
better job for the same money in fiscal 1956 than you were able to do 
in fiscal 1955 ? 

Colonel Masters. I would like to refer that question to Colonel 
Abell. 

Colonel Anetu. There have been some improvements in the final 
production.. We are adopting a scribing technique which provides a 
distinct saving. However, the most important item in map produc- 
tion is the a for which there have been no important recent 
increases in efficiency, which then results in the overall production 
rate being about the same for this next fiscal year as it will be for fiscal 
1955. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you use the same number of personnel for the next 
fiscal year as you have in fiscal 1955? 
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Colonel Apety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. The job will be approximately the same? 

Colonel Anetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. The amount of work accomplished will be approxi- 
mately the same? 

Colonel Anetz. Yes, sir. 

— Witems. We hope to do more, Mr. Chairman, than we did 
in 1955. 

Mr. Srxes. Will the job of mapping ever be completed or will you 
expect always to come back and say “We still have some part of the 
world that is not mapped”? Or even if all the world finally is mapped, 
will you think you must then do a better job on some areas? 

Colonel Aseti. Eventually vou have to come back to each one. 
After a period of time the map becomes out of date, not the topography 
but the roads and so on get out of date, and we have to revise them. 


DETERMINATION OF PROGRAM LEVEL 


Mr. Srxes. How did you determine this was the proper amount 
of money to spend for fiscal 1955 and 1956? How did you set aside a 
certain little segment of the worldwide mappin job and say “This is 
the proper amount to do in these two years”? Was it done from that 
approach or did someone say to you “This is all you will get. Do the 
best you can with this amount of money”? 

Colonel Masters. Our initial approach was to prepare a segmented 
program covering the year’s period. This program 

Mr. Srxes. Then you were told this is all you will get? 

Colonel Masters. This program had cost figures alongside which 
showed the amount of money required to initiate mapping in each one 
of these areas. 

The program was reviewed by the Army General Staff and on ap- 
proval of the Army General Staff and the Mapping Committee, it was 
made a matter of the original budget estimate. 

Since that time there have been limiting figures placed on it, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You have made interesting statements and given us 
much helpful information. 

Mr. Riley? 


BUDGET REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. Rirxy. Colonel Masters, on page 4 of your statement I note 
that you say— 
in fiscal 1956 we are requesting $35,503,000, which is the same amount as the 
funded program for the current fiscal year, $6 million less than the 1954 program 
and $13 million below fiscal 1953 level. 

The fiscal 1956 figure was determined after consideration of overall Army 
limitation on funds and personnel. 

You were limited in the amount you could request. Is that correct? 

Colonel Masters. That is correct, sir. 


PERSONNEL IN MAPPING WORK AND RELATIONSHIP TO SIZE OF ARMY 


Mr. Rizy. The personnel you refer to is the personnel assigned to 
your office. Is that right? 

Colonel Masters. Not to my office, sir. They are the personnel that 
are engaged actively in the map production. The personnel of my 
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particular office and the General Staff is not carried under this par- 
ticular budget program. 

Mr. Rizey. It does not refer to the personnel limitations on the 
Army as a whole because certainly you need just as many maps, and 
nerhaps more, if you reduce the size of the Army. We have been 
frieted extensively on the increased mobility of the Army, and cer- 
tainly you would have to have more maps and be able to move faster 
if that is the case, so it seems to me that in cutting down the maps and 
trying to increase the mobility of the Army is a little contradictory. 

Is that a good premise or not ¢ 

Colonel Masters. I would say it is an excellent premise, sir. 


COOPERATION OF ALLIES IN ACQUIRING DATA FOR MAPS 


Mr. Ritey. What cooperation do you get from our allies in acquir- 
ing data for making maps overseas ? 

Colonel Masters. With your permission, sir, I will go on the record 
first and then there will be some portions I will go off the record be- 
cause it is classified. 

Mr. Rirey. Very well. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Masters. I have covered in general the cooperation that we 
have throughout Central and Latin America. That cooperation is 
excellent. The countries are actually furnishing us data, money value 
about 3 to 1 at the present time compared to what we are putting into 
it. That is based on statistics from 1951 to 1954. 

In Europe the cooperation is excellent among the NATO countries. 

France and Great Britain interchange information of their coun- 
tries to us on a very free basis, and work with us very, very closely. 

There are mapping meetings scheduled for each spring where the 
mappers of all of the NATO nations gather in Europe. They ex- 
change ideas, they work out procedures for standardization on the 
type of map we are going to make, and they accept responsibilities for 
mapping in their countries and in some cases in other countries. 

The Netherlands, Belgium, and other little countries are exception- 
ally fine examples in this respect. They complete mapping in their 
own countries and make that data freely available to the United States 
without cost to the United States. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


TIME REQUIRED TO MAP A NEW AREA 


Mr. Ritey. As I understand it, it takes you 2 years to produce a 
map after you get the necessary data. Could you give the committee 
some idea as to how long it takes to accumulate sufficient data to 
produce a map ? 

Colonel Masters. Let us take a typical example, where we have the 
diplomatic arrangements made and we can go into a country where 
there is absolutely no mapeene whatsoever, where we have to start 
from scratch. Our problem starts with obtaining aerial photog- 


raphy and geodetic control. The aerial photography can be ob- 
tained under optimum weather conditions, in a matter of about 2 
months on a fairly large-sized country. 

The geodetic control problem cannot be accomplished in this length 
of time. It requires surveyors on the ground establishing at least a 
minimum network of stations. 
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I would say for a country approximately the size of the United 
States it would take you a minimum of 20 years, starting from scratch, 
to establish adequate mapping control. 

Mr. Ritey. Even if you had the necessary personnel ? 

Colonel Masters. Even if you had considerable personnel, sir. That 
requires the actual measurements on the ground of a minimum number 
of stations. 

Once that is accomplished then we are ready to go into compilation, 
and the 2-year lead time then takes effect and it requires about 2 years 
from that point until we get the finished map turned out. 

This is not all as black as I have painted it in that people have been 
putting in geodetic control for many, many years, and there is some 
control in nearly all of the countries. We have ways and means of 
bridging that control electronically and through other means so we 
can cut down that time on the geodetic control factor considerably. 

Mr. Ritry. In other words, you already have some data which would 
tend to curtail the overall 20-year period which you just mentioned? 

Colonel Masters. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Srxzs. Mr. Flood ? 


COLLECTION OF GEODETIC DATA 


Mr. Fioop. Somebody, I think it was Mr. Matthews, stated that he 
was in the realm of the ionosphere at one time? What were you doing 
up there? 

Mr. Marruews. I am not quite sure to what you refer there, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I got the impression from your statement as you were 
reading it that you had left ground mapping and somehow you were 
up in the air, literally and not figuratively. 

Mr. Marruews. Are you referring to the statement on missiles and 
projectiles on page 2? 

Mr. Fioop. Geodesy, I assume, is the study of geodetics. Is that it? 

Mr. Matrnews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. These bureaucrats and their gobbledegook are amateurs 
compared to you fellows. 

Without such adjusted data, considerable errors in azimuth and range will 
occur, resulting in rendering expensive missiles and projectiles ineffectual. 

Since we now have guided missiles operational, NIKE, and the Air 
Force and Navy people say they will have all kinds of pushbuttons 
operating very shortly, and since the international ballistics missile is 
no longer a hush-hush phrase around here, what relationship do you 
have with the Bureau of Standards? Do you get into this ionospheric 
thing now? 

Mr. Matrnews. No, sir. This statement to which you refer has to 
do with relating the target area to the firing point, whether it be con- 
ventional weapons or the newer weapons. It is actually the control 
data of which Colonel Masters has spoken. 

Mr. Froop. Then you are concerned in your shop, insofar as the 
mapping is concerned and insofar as projectiles are concerned, with 
point to point on the surface ? 

Mr. Matruews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How it gets there is somebody else’s job? 

Mr. Marrnews. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. Or what it goes through ? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You know the problem we have here, to keep you boys in 
these different shops from borrowing somebody else’s idea and asking 
for $7 million to do the same thing—Bureau of Standards, Air Force, 
and now you people. 


ENGINEER INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


You devoted considerable discussion, and asked for a considerable 
sum of money, for engineer intelligence. With all of the intelligence 
people we have in the Army are the engineers going to be intelligence, 
too? Is this another intelligence service ? 

Mr. Matruews. We are part of the overall Army Intelligence. The 
engineers make a large contribution to the Army Intelligence in the 
engineers’ particular field, and our fields of engineer intelligence are 
primarily related to the terrain. That is, it is closely allied to the 
mapping. 

For instance, what you can expect to find in an area in the way of 
construction materials, lines of communication, water supply 

Mr. Froop. Where do you get that information for the Army en- 
gineers? AJ] that information is necessary intelligence for the armed 
services % 

Mr. Matruews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But what does your office and this budgetary item have 
to do with the collection of whether there is cement available or pine 
lumber in southern France? What do you have to do with that? 

Mr. Marruews. With the collection efforts, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Marrnews. Our collection of the basic information is a G-2 re- 
sponsibility. We correlate that information and put it together in 
usable form. 

Mr. Frioop. You do? 

Mr. Matrnews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. On whose payroll are you, Mr. Matthews? 

Mr. Matrnews. Chief of Engineers personnel are paid from the 
departmental payroll, sir, and not out of this budget, which is a field 
project. 

Mr. Froop. You understand, now, I am not quarreling with the 
necessity of your work being done but I am not clear what you are 
doing here this morning. Why are you not here with the Army en- 
gineers when they come up? Why don’t the Army engineers testify 
in their budget about the necessity for intelligence to be done by the 
Army engineers, and how under this budget item do you come up here 
with General Willems’ section? Are you assigned to him? Do you 
work with the General here? 

General WintrMs. If I may explain? 

Mr. Froop. Sure. 

General Wittems., We have charged the chiefs of the various tech- 
nical services, Chief of Engineers, Chief of Ordnance, and Chief of 
Signal Corps, and so on, with developing the intelligence which per- 
tains to their particular field. They in some cases have budgeted di- 
rectly for their own funds in the past. 
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However, in the Army’s endeavor to insure that there is no dupli- 
cation of effort in the technical intelligence field they have placed the 
y aa coordination of technical intelligence under the G-2 of the 
Army. 

Therefore we coordinate and supervise their intelligence activity. 

Mr. Froop. I am trying to reduce that now to the lowest possible 
denominator. We are talking now about that part of intelligence 
which is engineering intelligence and that part of engineering intel- 
ligence which is mapping, and that is why we are at this item. 

General WitteMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why must this matter be in this budget at this time 
and what mapping intelligence do you supply? Why do you do it! 

General Wititems. Let me answer the first part of your question. 
We have actually been trying to get all of the intelligence budgets for 
the technical services generally into our program because that gives 
us a greater ability to coordinate. That is why we have two—the 
Signal Corps Intelligence in one program and the Engineer Intel- 
lgence tied up in this mapping program because it is simpler to 
consider the two together. 

As to the matter of collection of intelligence, much of the intel- 
ligence that the engineers are interested in, for instance, will be col- 
lected by our attachés or by various collectors that we have in the 
field. 

Mr. Froop. Let us talk about mapping, General. What has that 
to do with mapping? Information collected by military attachés is 
put where on a map? Are there other maps besides terrain? 

General Wittems. No. It comes in, and this is why it is important 
to have the processing done by the people who know what they are 
Going—the reports come in in rather fragmentary form. For in- 
stance, you may get an attaché who will make a road survey in an area. 
He will take photographs of the bridges, try to find out the stress 
of the bridge. 

Mr. Frioop. We are actually talking about mapping information 
on this single budgetary item with Mr. Matthews. Is that it? 

General Wiiuiems. That is right. This report comes in on the 
bridge to this country. That is checked against other mapping data, 
the data that they have in the area to see if that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. I am for that. But this man in this item of the budget 
is not evaluating a lot of raw information material. This man for 
these dollars is talking only about information, regardless of how 
he gets it or where it comes from, which is used by the mapping people. 
Is that it? 

General WitteMs. No. 

Mr. Foon. If not, what business does it have at this point? 

General Wittems. This is perhaps a bureaucratic arrangement. We 
have lumped Chief of Engineers mapping and intelligence in the same 
part of the program. We could divide them and have a different 
program. 

Mr. Fioop. Don’t do that. 

General Wittems. Actually the engineer is also interested in other 
types of intelligence besides just maps. 

Mr. Froop. Why does it have to be paid for in this item? You 
know the big bugabo around here for a number of years has been 
public-information officers. We have had all kinds and descriptions 
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of public- information officers in all kinds of bureaus and departments. 
They have been like locusts. That became a big problem. It is con- 
eivable we may have gotten some place. 


ARMY INTELLIGENCE ORGANIZATION 


The next problem seems to be this: There seems to have developed 
arash of intelligence people in the last several years. I think we 
should have all the intelligence we can get but let us do it intelligently. 
I don’t want the same thing to happen to intelligence that happens 
to public relations. 

you understand what I mean? 

General WitteMs. Absolutely. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you satisfied this situation is tied down ? 

General Wittems. There is a very close coordination between all 
of the technical service intelligence people and the G-2 people. There 
was some duplication in the past in that within G-2 itself we had a 
great deal of the production of technical intelligence. 

Now that has been placed entirely in the tech services and it is all 
hing done by these intelligence sections or divisions within the 
technical services. 

So I can assure you that today this field of intelligence is being more 
effectively done than it has been done before. 

Mr. Fioop. If duplication of public-relations services can be dan- 
gerous to the national] security you can conceive how dangerous would 
be duplication or conflicts of analyses of raw information from dozens 
of intelligence officers of equal status. It would defeat the entire pur- 
pore of intelligence. I don’t want that to start. 

This is a narrow operation for a specific and limited purpose in your 
department. Is that it? 

General WitteMs. Yes. It is actually under the surveillance and 
responsibility of the Chief of Engineers, but we coordinste their 
effort in these fields, the field of mapping and engineer intelligence. 

General Lawron. If you notice the next project we have here. it is 
2142, which is Intelligence and other technical services, except the 

Corns of Engineers. 

Mr. Froop, Yes. 

Ceneral Lawton. We have no longer appropriations for the Corps 
of Engineers, Signal Corps, and other technical services. We have 
a program system where, for example, we take all intelligence, bring 
itin to 2100. 

This program structure was devised only 2 or 3 years ago, so we are 
till in the process of trying to clean up some of these things and get 
them in the right place. 

Mr. Froop. We are all talking about the same thing. 

General Lawron. Next year instead of having Engineer Intelli- 
gence in here with mapping it will be in 2142 with the other technical 
services, 

Mr. Froop. Now we are getting around to it. I imagine I ar» ‘oo 
pens a hurry. If I leave you alone it will be ail right. Is ‘hat 
right ¢ 

General Lawton. It will be in this other program next year. 
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Mr. Fioop. Can you on the record at this point in the record insert 
either a chart or a table or any form or style of information that you 
wish so that you give us a picture of the composition of our intelli. 
gence? 

General Wittems. Department of Army Intelligence? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, 

General WitteMs. We can give you an organizational chart. 

Mr. Fioop. So I can tie you down some place and next year I wil 
not find you out in left field with an intelligence officer I cannot fin( 
out there. Tie them all up in a package and put them on a chart or 
something I can read so I will know exactly where they are. 

General WitteMs. We can give you an unclassified chart which you 

can put in the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


ARMY INTELLIGENCE ORGANIZATION 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G2 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


| 
| 
i 


qewwn=--- Ceneral Staff Supervision 
NOTES 


1. In the Army primary program system, G-—2, Department of the Army, is 
director of the Army intelligence program. 

2. In the Army budget system, G-2, Department of the Army, is director of 
Budget program 2100, within the appropriation “Maintenance and operations, 
Army,” and recommends to the Comptroller of the Army the funding programs 
to be established thereunder for executing the tasks assigned to the continents! 
Army commanders, oversea commanders, chiefs of technical services and G- 
itself, in pursuance of the Army intelligence program. 


Mr. Ritzy. Mr. Ford? 
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EXPENDITURES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN TERMS OF THE TOTAL BASIC 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Colonel Masters, in justifying the fiscal year 1955 appro- 
priations for the Army mapping program, in the hearings on pages 
393, 324, and perhaps in other pages, it was indicated that during the 
period from World War I up to World War II approximately $100,000 
per year was expended for military mapping. 

It was subsequently testified during those hearings that the average 
estimated expenditure for military mapping worldwide, fiscal year 
1942 to fiscal year 1945, was $80 million per year. 

There followed the insertion of a chart on page 324 showing the 
annual obligation rate since 1950 through fiscal year 1954. These 
various figures were discussed primarily in relationship to the $700 
million program which resulted from a commission recommendation 
which I understand was made available during 1950. 

Colonel Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. If my mathematical computation is correct, fiscal year 
1951 through fiscal year 1956, assuming that the requested amount of 
$35,503,000 is approved, the total expenditure during the 6-year period 
would be approximately $234 million, or approximately 28.5 percent 
of the overall program. Is that about the way it works out so far as 
the program goes at the present time ? 

Colonel Masters. I would say, sir. that that is quite an exact state- 
ment of the effort which has been expended. I am assuming here that 
you are interested in accomplishment during the same period. 

Mr. Ritey. I am, and I would like to hear how you feel about that. 

Colonel Masters. I prefer, sir, if I may, to make a detailed analysis 
on that and furnish it to the committee at a later time if I may. 

Mr. Ritey. You certainly may. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Worldwide Department of the Army mapping accomplishment, fiscal year 1951 
through fiscal year 1956 


[Percent] 








! | § | o i 
Large scale | Medium scale } | Large scale | Medium scale 
— sexual genic celia Aaa a i aN a ch eee ac sie iol ciiecia 
i 
A ccc ckeeee --| 121 | a ie. eee : 26 | 22 
1952 ee 123 | 7 Ee I a i anc hed oes 131 | 30 
TOO ic tae ee } 24 ot pee ; 134 133 
| ! 
' Estimated, 


(Discussion held off the record. ) 


OBLIGATIONS, 1947-56 


Mr. Forp. I think it would also be helpful if you could extend this 
chart which appeared on page 324, making any necessary corrections 
for fiscal year 1954, since the figure for that fiscal year was an estimate. 

Colonel Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In addition include fiscal year 1955 which in this case 
will be an estimate. 

Colonel Masters. We would be happy to furnish that, sir- 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Annual obligation rate since fiscal year 1947 





Portion of total devoted t 
domestic mapping 
Total wr ele FTP tk ee 
Percent oj 

| total 


Amount 





ee -ser : ate 1 $13, 000, 000 | 2 $2, 500,000 | 
BEC vobitkkida wnthinmn sé gapcieanoe ei 1 10, 500, 000 2 2, 000, 000 | 
Menetecena~ haideannie itiraceos pita caeeei-<pasiahien ae Ze 12, 785, 000 2 2 600, 000 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a eae ‘ cabbies ed chamion slice eth 12, 279, 912 2 2, 600, 000 
oan 7 eb ale Sicieteee cee 26, 563, 877 2 3, 000, 000 
BE cod ich dada, Ss enh Ae late died 4 -| 343, 584, 582 3 5, 300, 000 | 
. o : Risndeie abs cdicethimnemlid «tice j 48, 349, 771 7, 490, 000 | 
1954... ‘ maine heeeeevand civeunenuas | 441,673, 815 4 5, 750, 000 | 
Be Se Foote a Pe go ee oe ; beste buono’ ..| 535, 503, 000 5 3, 000, 000 
Destin. dations oie : : -| 535, 503, 000 5 2, 132, 850 | 








! Overseas command activities not included in this marae t project at this time. Total amount show 
includes estimate of overseas fundiag. 

2 Estimates based on expenditure data; no obligation data available. 

3 Excludes $4,500,000 trausferred to U. 8. Geological Survey (USGS) from Army mapping funds. 

4 Includes $1,050,000 traasferred from Army mappiag fuads for contract work performed by USGS an 
by U.S. Coast anu Geodetic Survey. 

’ Estimated. 


TOTAL COST OF PROGRAM FOR BASIC REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. At the time this $700 million program was proposed, was 
that to be the total cost to the United States ¢ 

Colonel Masters. That was the total cost, sir, for once over coverage 
in the requirement areas. 

Mr. Forpv. That was to be the United States Government’s cost! 

Colonel Masters. ‘That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Are you getting better cooperation now than you thought 
you might get in 1950 with some of these countries? I gather thats 
the case from some of your earlier testimony. 

Colonel Masters. I feel that we are, sir. 

Mr. Foro. If that is true the overall cost of this program probably 
to us as acountry would be somewhat less, would it not ? 


BASIS OF ESTIMATE 


Colonel Masters. The original estimate of $700 million was, 0 
course, at that time an estimate. 

Mr. Forp. Based on forecast costs of that period ? 

Colonel Masters. That is correct. They did take into consideration 
at that time the fact there would be cooperation. 

There was a general knowledge of the mapping capability in tle 
various countries and of the maps available, and the geodetic contri 
that was available, and what we could expect to get. That is a relt- 
tively unchanging thing. 

Whether or not we get it, that is the thing that is the variable. 0! 
course the original estimate had to have a portion of that variable init 

Mr. Forp. It would seem to me that with the world moving aheat 
technically and otherwise, the necessity for mapping worldwite 
through all countries and all people becomes vastly more importa. 
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The consequence, of course, is that for their own well-being other 
people in other countries would be more anxious to cooperate with us 
inthis overall project. 

Is that the trend you find ? 

Colonel Masters. I feel that trend has been brought out, sir. 


ACTIVITY BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Are there any significant changes in the allocation with- 
in your program comparing fiscal 1955 with fiscal 1956? 

Colonel Masrers. I would say that there are no significant oops! 
There have been minor changes in designations of requirements are 
overall and in the allocation of relative priorities. Those have sheuama 
toa small extent in the last year. 

The total requirement area I would say is still approximately the 
sume in medium scale and perhaps a little larger now this year in large 
scale. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be feasible to show a comparative allocation for 
fiseal 1955 and fiseal 1956; in other words, what you are spending on 
domestic mapping and what you are spending in any other category? 
Is that feasible without revealing classified information ? 

Colonel Masters. Yes, sir. A portion of that question will be an- 
swered by an extension of our chart on page 324. 

Tn addition to that we can furnish to the committee in a classified 
form the actual countries that we are working in and intend to work 
in if you desire. 

Mr. Forp. I do not think we should have that information for the 
record but I am thinking more or less of the overall allocation within 
your proposed budget and the budget you are working with now. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel Masters. We can prepare that, sir, and we will be happy 
to do it. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Comparison of ne au yeors 1955 ard 1956 (estimated) 


] 


| 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 





1955 1956 
| 
(2) Foreign mapping -_-- | $24, 612, 500 $25, 219, 300 
5) United States mapping (includes conversion of USGS m: ipping to mili- { | 
a ic nen cere netiek iaiasns alanine | 3 000 000 2, 132, 850 
Terrain models (plastic-relief m: 1ps) .- Be ad in 1, 140, 500 1,13. 35, 850 
(4) Geodesy (other than that required for ms »pping) : By ; | 2, 100, 000 2, 200, 000 
t) Engineer intelligence -- .------ ; | 4,650,000 | 4, 815, 000 





WO ibakdhs Ftetad hea eee ik at Aah matniniae ‘ampia an 3 | 35, 503, 000 | 35, 503, 000 


REVISION OF OVERALL ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. Have there been any changes in your overall $700 million 
program ? 

Colonel Masters. Relative to the original estimate ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Masters. Sir, we have not revised that original estimate 
up to this point. There appeared to be little reason for revising our 
money estimate. So far our requirement areas are not changed ap- 
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reciably, and as you have indicated we are between 25 and 30 percent 
into the program now and it was our opinion that perhaps a reevalua- 
tion and a restudy would possibly be more apropos at possibly around 
the 50-percent line. 
Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


STATUS OF MEDIUM-SCALE MAPPING OF UNITED STATES 


Mr. Forp. Colonel, last year it was testified that on your mediun- 
scale mapping of the United States, which is 1 to 250,000th scale, it 
would be completed by fiscal 1956 or 1957. Does that estimate stil] 
hold? 

Colonel Masters. Yes; once-over coverage on a medium-map of the 
United States. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General WittemMs. Gentlemen, on behalf of the entire staff in G-2 
I would like to express our appreciation to the members of the com- 
mittee for their understanding and for their encouragement in this 
relatively unheralded and unsung field of endeavor. 

Mr. Ruy. Thank you, General. You have presented the most 
interesting information to the committee and we appreciate your ap- 
pearance before us. 

We will recess until 1: 30. 


Wepnespbay, Marcu 9, 1955. 
TRAINING 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. PAUL D. ADAMS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-3 

BRIG. GEN. LOUIS V. HIGHTOWER, CHIEF, ORGANIZATION AND 
TRAINING DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

COL. STURE A. ANSEL, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

COL. THEODORE G. BILBO, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-3 

MAJ. VICTOR E. BESS, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

DR. ROLFE L. ALLEN, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

ROBERT K. HERZ, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

NEUMANN C. KERNDT, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

MAJ. GEN. W. 8. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

BRIG. GEN. C. H. HUTCHISON, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING 
BRANCH, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, will you present the next witness? 

General Lawton. The next program to be considered is program 
2200, “Training,” and I would like to introduce as the principal 
witness Maj. Gen. Paul D. Adams. 
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Mr. Stxes. General Adams, we have known you for a long time 
and are glad to see you back before the committee. 

General Apams. Thank you. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have a general statement you wish to make 
on training? 

General Apams. Yes, sir, I have a brief statement. 

Mr. Srxes. Let us have an understanding as to the procedure you 
wish to follow. When you have completed your general statement, 
are you then ready to discuss the various subprojects, or do you have 
assistants whom you will want to make supplementary statements? 

General Apams. There will be no supplementary statements, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. Will you proceed? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Apams. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Maj. Gen; 
Paul D. Adams, Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3. 

Iam here to explain to the committee the Army’s requirements for 
training funds for fiscal year 1956. 


OBJECTIVES 


The Army has established a program of training for fiscal year 1956 
designed to achieve certain training objectives. I propose to present 
to the committee each of these broad objectives and later indicate 
the specific tasks we must accomplish to attain them. This presenta- 
tion will provide the committee with an understanding of the scope and 
magnitude as well as the importance of the Army’s training job. 
Following this I would like to discuss the specific change in the train- 
ing budget and the justifications therefor. I respectfully call your 
attention to our handout number one which sets forth our broad train- 
ing objectives for the fiscal year 1956. 

(Norr.—The handouts referred to appear at the end of the general 
statement.) 

First objective: To attain and maintain the combat readiness of 
Army forces deployed overseas and those forces stationed in the 
United States and designated for immediate reinforcement of overseas 
commands in the event of emergency. 

This is a high priority objective. With the limited number of Army 
units in this category it is imperative that they be maintained at the 
highest possible state of operational readiness to meet any emergency 
at any time. Full support of their training requirements will con- 
tribute materially toward the attainment of this readiness. 

Second objective: To train individual and unit replacements re- 
quired to maintain the strength and quality of operating forces over- 
seas and at home. 

This objective is corollary to the first but is all inclusive having 
application armywide. 

_ Third objective: To assist and supervise Reserve component train- 
ing, and provide training support beyond the capabilities of the 
Reserve units. 

Although Reserve component training is covered in separate 
budgets a considerable amount of assistance and support is provided 
the Reserve forces from active Army resources. In the interest of 
developing better trained Reserve units to compensate for the reduc- 
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tion in strength of the active Army, it is essential that assistance and 
support be intensified in all areas which are beyond the capabilities 
of the Reserve forces. 

Fourth objective: To maintain and operate a training base geared to 
current requirements and, through the use of Reserve component 
units, capable of rapid expansion in the case of national emergency. 

The need for an adequate training base to support the rapid and 
orderly expansion of the Army in the event of partial or full Pee 
tion is, with the advent of mass destruction weapons, much great 
than ever before. A training base may be defined as the total of al 
installations, facilities and personnel in the United States and its 
Territories utilized by the Army for individual and unit training. 

Fifth objective: To conduct troop tests for the purpose of experi- 
menting with, testing, and evaluating new technical equipment, 
tactical doctrine and ‘organizational concepts in order to integrate 
them into the Army when appropriate. 

The Army, like all other dynamic organizations cannot remain static 
in regard to either its organization, its operational concepts, or its 
equipment and weapons. It must be constantly alert, openminded, 
and flexible to the incorporation of new ideas to improve its combat 
capability. This is particularly important for an Army which must 
attain the ultimate in quality to offset in part its lac k of quantity. 
Extensive troop tests constitute the most effective and economical 
means of evaluation of promising ideas in the fields of organization, 
tactical doctrine, and equipment. 


TRAINING TASKS 


Will the committee please refer to handout No. 2 which delineates 
the tasks which must be accomplished to attain our first objective. 
Of particular importance is the task of training personnel in the higher 
skills required to operate and maintain the complicated equipment 
used in communications, electronic warfare, and in guided missile and 
rocket units. All individuals must of course undergo unit training s0 
they will learn to function as a member of a team or organization. 
In order that we may continually evaluate the efficiency of our ind:- 
vidual and unit training and take early corrective action, training tests 
are conducted under the auspices of the responsible higher commander. 
Field exercises and maneuvers stand at the apex of our unit training 
program. In these we bring together many different combinations 0! 
combat, combat support, service sand administrative units, and echelons 
for training under simulated combat conditions. These exercises are 
of particular importance in the training of higher commanders and 
their staffs. 

In handout No. 3 we see the Army’s tasks with respect to ou 
second training objective. Because of the rapid turnover of Army 
manpower an appreciable percentage of the authorized strength 0! 
the Army is committed to the replacement training system. The 
present lawt requires that each newly inducted or first enlistment soldier 
be given a minimum of 16 weeks of individual training before going 
overseas. This training will be conducted in replacement training 
centers, training divisions, and in general Reserve units participating 
in Gyroscope. With respect to training in civilian institutions, in this 
age of specialization and technology it is far less costly for the Army 
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to avail itself of the capabilities of our many excellent civilian insti- 
tutions to provide traiming in specialized critical fields rather than 
attempt to establish inservice facilities. 

Handout No. 4 outlines in brief the tasks relating to our third train- 
ing objective. The tempo of our Reserve components program is being 
steadily i increased. As the strength of the active Army falls off we are 
forced to rely to a much greater extent upon an effective Reserve, 
This means more units in being combined with increased and better 
training. A goodly part of this load must be borne by the active 
Army, particularly in the fields of instructor and trainmg material 
support. We must insure that training facilities, training aids, train- 
ing films, and training literature are provided to Reserve component 
individuals and units as required to maintain their interest in the 
program as W ell as accomplish the traming mission. Valuable train- 
ing will be afforded Reserve component units by integrating their 
training with active Army exercises to the gr eatest extent possible. 
Comms and post exercises provide an exce ent means of ace omplishing 
this. 

If the committee will refer now to our handout No. 5 I will comment 
briefly on the tasks to be accomplished in support of our fourth objee- 
tive. As I’ve stated before, an appreciable part of the Army must be 
committed to replacement training. The training centers, currently 
being operated as a part of our replacement training system, would 
have to be greatly expanded in the event of partial or full mobilization. 
This expansion must be rapid and efficient. This expansion will 
create a huge demand for highly trained officers for command and 
staff positions. By operating our Army service schools at the 
programed capacity, we expect to have these trained officers to fill 
mobilization assignments from both the active Army and the Reserve 
components. In conjunction with the training centers and the Army 
service schools we conduct specialist courses to train individuals in 
administrative and technical skills. These courses likewise must be 
expansionable to meet emergency mobilization requirements. A 
training base capable of rapid expansion must include the means by 
which training aids, training films, and training literature can be 
developed, procured, and distributed as needed to meet mobilization 
requirements. 

The tasks which must be accomplished to attain our fifth objective 
are enumerated in handout No. 6. The troop test program is an 
essential part of the Army’s continuing effort to develop new and 
improved equipment, weapons, and organizational and employment 
concepts and to integrate these when appropriated into Army structure 
and doctrine. By this means we can achieve the quality essential to 
development of the maximum combat capability. Troop tests range 
from a test of a single piece of equipment such as a helmet or hot 
weather uniform to a large scale exercise to test new organizational 
concepts of a division under conditions of atomic warfare. 

I should like to call your attention to handout No. 7, which indicates 
the specific projects where we have found it necessary to make increases 
and decreases. 

The reasons for these changes are briefly covered in the notes on the 
handout which the committee has before it. You will note that 
there are decreases in 3 projects and increases in 5 projects. Only 
three of the increases are of significant amounts. The net effect of 
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these increases and decreases is an overall increase of approximately 
$13 million. I should like to call your attention specifically to item 
6 on the handout. To illustrate the types of training publications 
printed I have here with me some examples. 

I have sample firing tables, our basic training programs; then we 
have the ROTC manual; and the Army training tests which all units 
in the general Reserve have to take from time to time as a means of 
judging their proficiency; then we have the field manual series; and 
this is a staff manual on organization and procedure used at all levels, 
These are just a handful of the various documents which we have to 
use. 

It is hardly necessary for me to point out how important these 
publications are to Army training. A significant part of the increase 
in costs for training publications is printing required in support of 
the ATFA-~1 project under which the structures of our divisions are 
being reviewed and proposed changes tested in the light of conditions 
imposed by new and changing weapons, equipment, and _ tactical 
concepts. 

In closing I would like to draw the committee’s attention to the 
fact that the $13 million net increase in the training budget does 
not reflect the decrease resulting from a lower military overhead in 
Army training activities in fiscal year 1956. Pay and other direct, 
and indirect costs of military personnel, operationally involved in 
Army training, is not included in the training budget. Military 
personnel overhead in the training system will decrease from 67,740 
in fiscal year 1955 to 41,153 in fiscal year 1956. If this decrease of 
26,587 persons were costed at an average of $5,098 per individual this 
reduction would amount to a saving of $135,540,000. 

The training budget in the amount of $89,984,000 represents our 
very best estimate of the funds required to achieve the Army’s train- 
ing objectives for fiscal year 1956. Thank you, gentlemen, for your 
attention. I shall now be pleased to answer any questions you may 
have concerning this budget. 

Mr. Stxss. Do you wish the supplemental material included in 
your statement to go into the record? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. Very well, it will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


Army TRAINING OBJECTIVES, FiscaL YEAR 1956 


First: To attain and maintain the combat readiness of Army forces deployed 
overseas and those forces stationed in the United States which are designated for 
immediate reinforcement of overseas commands in the event of emergency. 

Second: To train individual and unit replacements required to maintain the 
strength and quality of operating forces overseas and at home. 

Third: To assist and supervise Reserve component training, and provide train- 
ing support beyond the capabilities of the Reserve units. 

Fourth: To maintain and operate a training base geared to current require- 
ments and, through the use of Reserve component units, capable of rapid expan- 
sion in case of national emergency. 

Fifth: To conduct troop tests for the purpose of experimenting with, testing 
and evaluating new technical equipment, tactical doctrine and organizational 
concepts in order to integrate them into the Army when appropriate. 
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TRAINING TASKS TO ACCOMPLISH FIRST TRAINING OBJECTIVE 


], Objective 

To attain and maintain the combat readiness of Army forces deployed overseas 
and those forces stationed in the United States which are designated for immediate 
reinforcement of overseas commands in the event of emergency. 


II. Tasks 

1. Conduct individual training necessary to meet the requirements of units 
for personnel qualified in the higher skills. 

2. Conduct unit training designed to weld individuals into effective teams and 
units. 

3. Conduct training tests of all combat and combat support company and 
battalion size units at least once each year. 

4. Conduct field exercises and maneuvers at home and overseas to train staffs 
of combat units and combat and service support units, and to test the feasibility 
and practicability of war plans. 


TRAINING TASKS TO ACCOMPLISH SECOND TRAINING OBJECTIVE 


I. Objective 

To train individual and unit replacements required to maintain the strength 
and quality of operating forces overseas and at home. 
II. Tasks 

1. Train approximately 240,000 untrained individuals in basic Army skills by 
giving each trainee 4 or more months basic individual training. 

2. Train units participating in unit rotation to the required state of combat 
readiness that will justify their replacing companion units overseas. 

3. Train in civilian institutions a limited number of selected individuals in 
critical fields of learning such as nuclear physics, electronics, economic selected 
languages, and management technique. 


TRAINING TASKS TO ACCOMPLISH THIRD TRAINING OBJECTIVE 


I, Objective 


To assist and supervise Reserve component training, and provide training sup- 
port beyond the capabilities of the Reserve units. 


II. Tasks 


1. Provide instructor and advisory personnel and other training support to 
Reserve component units and for ROTC training. 

2. Provide training support to Reserve component units at summer camps in 
the form of training facilities and training aids. 

3. Include and train Reserve component units in command post exercises con- 
ducted by Active Army elements. 

4. Train selected individuals of the Reserve components in the art of war and 
in military skills and specialties at Army service schools. 


TRAINING TASKS TO ACCOMPLISH FOURTH TRAINING OBJECTIVE 


I. Objective 

To maintain and operate a training base geared to current requirements and, 
through the use of Reserve component units, capable of rapid expansion in the 
case of national emergency. 


II. Tasks 


1. Maintain and operate training centers to meet current individual replace- 

ment requirements and which are capable of immediate and rapid expansion to 
maximum production. 
_ 2. Operate the Army service schools to provide individual professional training 
in the art and techniaues of warfare and the principles of management in order 
to meet current requirements and to meet demands for well trained officers 
capable of assuming higher command and staff positions during mobilization. 

3. Operate, in conjunction with training centers and the service schools, 
specialist courses to aualify individuals in administrative and technical skills such 
as cooks, motor mechanics, supply technicians, communications personnel, hospital 
laboratory technicians, radio and radar operators, and mechanics. 
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4. Develop, procure, and distribute essential training aids, training films and 
training literature to all components of the Army to meet current and emergency 
requirements. ’ 


TRAINING TASKS TO ACCOMPLISH FIFTH TRAINING OBJECTIVE 


I. Objective 

To conduct troop tests for the purpose of experimenting with, testing, and 
evaluating new technical equipment, tactical doctrine and organizational concepts 
in order to integrate them into the Army when appropriated. 


IT. Tasks 
1. Planning and conducting exercises such as ‘Blue Bolt’ and ‘Follow Me’ as 


a means of developing the most effective armored and infantry divisions for use 
under conditions of atomic warfare. 

2. Planning and conducting exercises to test tactical and logistical doctrine 
and new or revised organizational concepts by various size and type units to 
perfect operating procedures and techniques relating to offensive use of and 
defense against nuclear weapons. 

3. Service testing of specific items of equipment such as the fabrique nationale 
(FN) rifle, the lightweight full tract carrier (ONTOS) and the FA rocket battery 
(Honest John), to determine organization and employment characteristies, suit- 
abilitv, and compatibility. 

4. Combat development activities aimed at bridging the step between develop- 
ment of equipment or ideas and their practical military application, such as 
battlefield surveillance and electronic warfare activities at the electronie proving 
ground, Fort Huachuea, Ariz. 


The Army training budget, fiscal year 1956—Direct obligations 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Increases or 
1955 | 1956 | decreases 


Replacement training centers and training divisions _- $2, 955, | $2,517,000 (—$448, 000 
. Schools ---- ; ee 29, 557, | , 072, 000 (—495, 000 
Miscellaneons training _- “= Pas : |} 10,077, 093, 000 16, 000 
. Tuition at civilian institutions. ._............-------- | 532, 559, 000 | 2, 037, 000 
Svecial field exercises 13, 269, | 22,303, 600 9, 034, 000 
. Training devices and publications ___- 11, 604, , 995, 000 3, 392, 000 
. School, TDY = cracinat : | 6, 891, 3, 155, 000 | (—736, 000 
United States Military Academy ; a ot 2, 145, | 2, 279, 000 134, 000 


1. 
2 
3. 
4 
6 
7 
8. 


Total eee een caaiieiebcenaeee ok | 77,050,000 | 89,984,000 | 12, 934, 000 





1. Decrease in trainee loads due to decreasing Army strength. 

2. Decrease in school loads due to decreasing Army strength. 

3. Many small increases and decreases adding to total small increase. 

4. Princinally due to primary helicopter flight training ($1,800,000). Other small increases in technical 
services schooling. 

5. Increase due to special field exercises such as ‘Sage Brush” and ‘‘ Blue Bolt,”’ and Signal Corps activ: 
ties at Fort Huachuca (Electronic Warfare Center, Aviation Department, and Battlefield Surveillance 
Department). 

6. Increase due to additional procurement of NSDC developed training aids, and increased training 
publications requirements. 

7. Decrease in TDY students due to decreasing Army strength. 

8. Small increase in civilian man-years, student trips, and additional equipment. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Sixes. At this point in the record we will insert pages 86, 8/, 
and 88 of the justifications, modified to show obligations for fiscal 
year 1955 through December 31, 1955, and also the summary state- 
ment for the activity. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Direct obligations by project and subproject, Maintenance and Operations, Army— 
Activity: 2200 Training 








| Actual, | Estimate, | Actual as of Estimate, 
No. | Project and subproject | fiscal year fiscal year Dee. 31, fiscal year 
1954 1955 | 1954 1956 
| | } 
211 | Replacement training centers and train- | | 
ing divisions (other than medical)__--| ($3, 561,197)| ($2,965,000)! ($1, 454,620)| ($2, 517, 000) 
2220 | Operation of schools -_- ion _...-| (27.997, 262)| (29,567,000); (13,953. 251)} (29, 072. 000) 
yf Combat arms schools. pies a 7, 149, 178 | 8, 105, 000 3, 865, 015 8, 107, 000 
Administrative service schools | , 226, 236 1, 383, 000 674, 550 | 1, 377, 000 
Technical service schools (except | | 
medical) ___-- hebnosackeenedne | 13, 968, 084 | 14, 399, 000 7, 039, 860 | 14, 270, 000 
9994 Language schools_____.______-- | 2, 162, 753 2, 077, 000 | 1, 071, 944 | 2, 186, 000 
2225 Command and General Staff Col- | | | 
MRO. aos ‘sal ania 885, 067 | 864, 000 | 55, 075 864, 000 
226 Army War College__.____- 340, 681 404, 000 | 188, 364 | 404, 000 
2297 Jo faeces ‘ 2, 265, 263 | 2, 335, 000 | 658, 443 | 1, 864, 000 
231 | Miscellaneous training - (8, 536, 996); (10,077,000); (4,713,561); (10,093, 000) 


9241 | Tuition at civilian institutions (other | 





than medical) ______- ie | (532, 000) (336, 326) 59, 000) 
2250 Special field exercises _ (13, 269, 000) (1, 924, 489) | 3, 000) 
2251 | Department of the Army Directed | | 
Exercises - ; 2, 493, 008 2, 275, 000 392, 230 7, 860, 000 
9952 Local command and_ technical | 
service exercises - _ _- P | 4, 826, 625 7, 188, 000 671, 431 6, 477, 000 
2253 Troop tests exercises. 1, 172, 867 3, 806, 000 860, 828 7, 966, 000 
260 | Training devices and publications. _ (11, 504,217); (11, 604, 000) (5, 466, 465)| (14, 995, 000) 
261 Training aids___ 3, 999, 923 3, 819, 000 1, 643, 293 6, 526, 000 
22 Training films_- 5, 119, 723 5, 115, 000 2, 560, 952 5, 462, 000 
263 Training publications. -_- 2, 384, 571 | 2, 670, 000 1, 262, 220 3, 018, 000 


270 | School temporary duty travel (except 


medical) ___- | (6, 008, 442) (6, 891, 000) (2, 751, 899) (6, 155, 000) 


227 Army service school temporary 

duty (except medical) 3, 852, 019 4, 266, 000 1, 856, 553 4, 025, 000 
2272 Other school temporary duty 

(except medical) 2, 156, 423 2, 625, 000 895, 346 2, 130, 000 
2281 | United States Military Academy (?, 224, 684) (2, 145, 000) (1, 119, 095) (2, 279, 000) 

Subtotal______- 68, 782, 871 77, 050,000 | 131, 719, 706 89, 984, 000 


200 | Installation support (detailed justifica- 
tion ineluded in programs 3800 and | 
Se ASA s ; oa 96, 362,507 | 107,198,000 : 78, 367, 000 


Total direct obligations_-__- 184, 248, 000 2 168, 351, 000 


165, 145, 378 





‘Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations; docs nct ir clude ir stallation 
support. 

? Decrease of, $7,317,000 from President’s budget due to authorized adjustments between programs sub- 
sequent to the printing of the President’s budget. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT FOR THE BUDGET ACTIVITY 


_ 1. The activities budgeted within this program are highly varied. For simplic- 
ity and clarity of presentation each project or subproject is justified individually. 

2. Highlights of the fiscal year 1956 training program are: 

(a) Increased emphasis on employment of, and defense against guided missiles, 
electronic and CBR warfare, and atomic weapons. 

(b) The conduct of a major joint Army-Air Force field exercise to refine joint 
operating procedures and test new doctrine, as well as to provide mucb needed 
training for commanders and staffs. 

(c) The conduct of a major troop test (division phase of Blue Bolt) to determine 
the suitability of the ATFA-1 armored division organization under conditions of 
atomic warfare. 

(d) Procurement of highly specialized training aids developed by the Navy 
Special Devices Center, which are required to present essential training on new 
Weapons and equipment. In addition, in many instances the use of these training 
devices effect. worthwhile savings by reducing wear and tear on TO & E weapons 
and equipment. 

(e) Increased emphasis in the field of Army aviation training. Funds requested 
will provide for accomplishment of rotary wing primary flight training, by con- 
tract with a civilian flight training institution; instead of the present method 
Whereby rotary wing cargo pilots are trained primarily at the Army aviation school. 

he proposed contract training of Army aviation personnel could be conducted 
4ta considerable savings to the Defense Department, and would parallel the system 
currently used by the Air Force for primary flight training of their own personnel. 
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3. The following itemization represents a dollar listing of the increases explained 
above. It will be noted that the increases total more than the overall increase jp 
this program. This is because of decreases in other portions of the program. 


Troop test Blue Bolt IT $3, 800, 000 
Field exercise Sage Brush 5, 275, 000 
Primary helicopter flight training 1, 800, 000 
Electronic Warfare Center 1, 144, 000 
Signal Corps aviation training 413, 000 
Battlefield surveillance activity 375, 000 
Training aids, developed by NSDC 3, 089, 000 


15, 896, 000 
INCREASE IN TRAINING BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. General Adams, I do not understand the primary 
reasons for an increase in the Army training budget for fiscal year 
1956 even though you have a lower troop strength. Will you go into 
that again and tell me briefly in your own words how that situation 
came about? 

General Apams. If you will refer to the last page of the handout, sir, 

Mr. Sixes. No. 7? 

General Apams. Handout No. 7, yes, sir; showing the increases in 
the fiscal year 1956 figures as opposed to the fiscal year 1955 figures, 
Take, for example, the tuition at the civil institutions. We havea 
continuing increase in requirements for personnel training in the 
higher fields of learning. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us go into these items one by one so that the record 
will be more complete? 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET INCREASES AND DECREASES 


REPLACEMENT TRAINING CENTERS AND TRAINING DIVISIONS 


General Apams. With respect to item No. 1, “Replacement train- 
ing centers and training divisions,’’ the fiscal year 1955 budget figure 
was $2,965,000, and the fiscal year 1956 estimate is $2,517,000, a 
reduction of $448,000, which is the result of the reduced strength of 
the Army as well as training an increased number of men in the 
general reserve unit. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have an explanation of the training of the 
general reserve unit program which will be submitted later? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; we have quite a bit of explanation of 
that. 

Mr. Sixes. Then we can dispense with that for the time being. 
Proceed to item No. 2. 


OPERATION OF SCHOOLS 


General Apams. With respect to item No. 2, “Schools,” the fiscal 
year 1955 figure was $29,567,000, and the fiscal year 1956 estimate !s 
$29,072,000, a decrease of $495,000, which results from reductions i 
the size of the Army, thereby reducing the load on the schools. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRAINING 


With respect to item No. 3, ‘Miscellaneous training,’”’ the fiscal 
year 1955 budget figure was $10,077,000 and the fiscal year 195) 
estimate is $10,093,000. That represents an increase of $16,000. 
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Could someone tell me what that $16,000 comes from? 

Mr. Herz. It is the result of many small increases and decreases, 
There is no single item that accounts for it. 

Colonel Anse. It is the result of a number of increases and de- 
creases Which total up to a net increase of $16,000. 

General Apams. And it cannot be isolated? 

Colonel AnsExt. No, sir. 


TUITION AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


General ApAms. With respect to item No. 4, ‘Tuition at civilian 
institutions,” the fiscal year 1955 budget figure was $532,000, and the 
fiscal year 1956 estimate is $2,569,000. That constitutes an increase 
of $2,037,000. I think we had better look into our justifications to 
explain that further. 

A large portion of that, $1.8 million, is in here for the purpose of 
contracting for helicopter training with a civilian contractor, which is 
a practice the Air Force has found to be very economical. That is 
the chief item. 

We have an increasing requirement and we also have a backlog 
in the number of individuals who are trained in the higher academic 
fields as well as the higher technical fields. We have an increasing 
number to be trained in this day and age where technology is playing 
an increasingly important part in our affairs. 

In the field of electronics and nuclear physics we have an increasing 
need for men who understand the repair and maintenance of the com- 
plicated equipment we are getting. We have had a backlog and this 
estimate is an effort to reduce that backlog as much as we can. 


SPECIAL FIELD EXERCISES 


With respect to item 5, ‘Special field exercises,” the fiscal year 
1955 budget figure was $13,269,000, and our estimate for fiscal year 
1956 is $22,303,000, a net increase of $9,034,000. 

Of the field exercises that we have presently planned, in 1955 we 
were unable to finish our blue-bolt test of the armored division, which 
we hope to finish sometime during the next fiscal year. In addition, 
we have a large exercise planned which we hope to stage in October 
or November of this year which is intended to test the larger Army 
formations, including a test of a logistical system which we are work- 
ing on. We, in fact, have two systems that we think have a great 
deal of merit, but to test them well we must have a fairly large 
exercise. 

Mr. Srxzs. Do these have to do with dispersion in atomic warfare? 

General Apams. That is the reason for them. 

Mr. Forp. Those are to be conducted in fiscal year 1956? 

General Apams. In fiscal year 1956, in September, October, and 
November. 

Mr. Stxes. Where will those tests be conducted? 

General Apams. We are trying to find enough land. It takes an 
awful lot of land and we are trying to find some land in the vicinity 
of the Camp Polk, La., area. We have not gotten it as yet. 

The next item which represents an increase is the Desert Rock 
exercises. These are becoming more and more important, both from 
their effects on Army training and doctrine as well as opportunity 
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they provide to have wider attendance. We ure able to get a larger 
number of Reserve officers present and that sort of thing, which 
increases our requirements for attendance. 

Another item which represents an increase is LOGEX 1956. These 
are exercises condueted by the logistical services annually to train all 
the technical services and administrative services employing what we 
call a map maneuver. These exercises serve a very good purpose. 

The activities at Fort Huachuca are in the electronics field. They 
are under the direction of the chief signal officer but are what we call 
combat developments. They are integrating developments that are 
almost ready to be used in the service. That activity is increasing 
quite considerably for the reason that they are making very rapid 
progress in two or three fields and we see our way ahead for very 
promising achievements. 


TRAINING DEVICES AND PUBLICATIONS 


With respect to ‘Training devices and publications,’’ which is 
item 6, the fiscal year 1955 figure was $11,604,000, and the fiscal year 
1956 estimate is $14,996,000, an increase of $3,392,000. 

The Army has for some time been trying to accumulate a satisfactory 
stock, you might call it, of training aids and publications which are 
needed. We have so far been unable to get abreast of the situation. 
We are always working against a bac klog. The training aids and 
devices we speak about are such things as tank trainers. We have on 
instrument that will enable us to put antiaircraft units through their 
exercises without expenditures for targets or ammunition. We also 
find that many of these training devices save time, inasmuch as you 
can get several men around one unit, such as a tank trainer. 

With respect to publications, we have had during the past year and 
will have during the coming year an important increase in the amount 
of printing required in order to stage these organizational tests that we 
are staging. In order to conduct a test without having to spend a 
long, long time training, we have a requirement for a large number of 
provisional training documents. As a result of these tests we wil 
come up with certain revisions to existing documents. It is those revi- 
sions that cause an important increase in the training publications 
item. 

SCHOOL TEMPORARY DUTY TRAVEL 


Law 


The next item, 7, is “School Temporary Duty Travel.” The fiscal 
year 1955 figure was $6,891,000, and for fiscal year 1956 the estimate is 
$6,155,000, a decrease of $736,000, which is a result of a decrease in the 
size of the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have reference to the Army service schools? 

General Apams. Yes, sir, both the service schools and the specialist 
schools that are operated w ithin the Army. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The next item is the United States Military Academy. The fiscal 
year 1955 figure was $2,145,000, and the fise al year 1956 estimate is 
$2,279,000, an increase of $1 34,000. $80,000 of the total estimate is 
for the movement of the student body to summer training sites. 
We used to be able to train the cadets at West Point, but now we have 
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to move them to places like Fort Knox or Norfolk, Va., for some of the 
exercises. The remainder of the increase is to replace a portion of the 
obsolete and worn out equipment such as steel lockers, steel chairs, 
double duty desks, dictaphones, magnetic boards, hydraulic machin- 
ery, and drafting equipment. 

‘These are the principal causes for increases. 

Mr. Stxes. I realize the Army wants to and should stay current in 
its thinking and current in its training. The most dangerous thing 
that could happen to the Army would be to think and train for the 
next war in terms of the last war. 


NEW TRAINING POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


I would like for you to tell the committee, more in detail than you 
did in your opening statement, about some of the new Army training 
policies and procedures. 

General Apams. I think I can best describe that by telling you what 
we are doing with our new divisions. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

General Apams. When I say new divisions, I do not mean we have 
adopted a new division yet, but we are in the process of deciding what 
this new division should be. We think it must be a division which is 
capable of moving rapidly, more rapidly than in the past, that is 
capable of dispersal and concentration on the battlefield and from the 
battlefield attack promptly toward a new objective. To do this, we 
think it must be organized with moderate size combat groups, and 
that these must be supported by the technical and combat support 
that is necessary to insure their mobility, and by that I mean the 
communications, the transportation, the maintenance, and that type 
of support. 

Mr. Stxes. Has the new smaller, more mobile, type division been 
put into actual operation by any country thus far? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. The French, I understand, have adopted 
a new experimental division, as they call it. 

Mr. Srxes. How large is it? 

General Apams. The strength of that division is classified as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the basic makeup of the unit? How many 
regiments and what other major units comprise it? 

General Apams. It is comprised of five units which the French call 
regiments. 

They are backed up by a tank battalion a reconnaissance battalion, 
two artillery battalions and one antiaircraft battalion. 

Mr. Stxus. Is it a highly mobile division? 

General Apams. It is planned to make it highly mobile. 

Mr. Stxus. Did they develop it within their own Army staff or in 
coordination with us or other allies? 

General Apams. It is my understanding it is a development of the 
French Army. 

Mr. Stxus. Is it a good one? 

General Apams. I would like to give my answer off the record. 

Mr. Srxss. It may be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Sixes. As far as you can, on or off the record, tell us what 
the thinking is in our own forces about the optimum type of division 
that we should now have. Do you want the answer on or off the 
record? 

General Apams. I would like to have it off the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. On the record. The trend toward a smaller division 
would appear to be more in line with European thinking, at least as far 
as strength is concerned, and for that matter, more in line with the 
thinking of the Communists on the proper strength for divisions, 
Now tell me whether in the reduction in the size of our divisions, which 
is to be given consideration, we will follow the same basic structures 
as those European divisions, or is it merely coincidental that our 
planned strength figure is more in line with their strength figures? 

General Apams. I think it is coincidental at this point, sir. If] 
may go off the record. 

Mr. Srxzs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Won’t that present a serious problem insofar as dis- 
persion is concerned in the event of an atomic conflict? 

General Apams. I would like to have this off the record, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srtxes. Are we not moving rather slowly in developing the 
new types of units that may be required to meet an atomic threat? 

General Apams. It is possible that Korea retarded us to some ex- 
tent. At this time I believe we are moving as fast as men can move 
and do their work with judgment. 


TRAINING FOR AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. What emphasis is being placed in present-day studies 
and training on amphibious operations which would require landings in 
small groups rather than on large beachheads as in the past, and require 
defenses of the same type for an assault on our own shores? 

General Apams. With respect to the offensive side of it, we have 
amphibious training every year to keep our know-how alive. We work 
in conjunction with the Navy on the west coast and our troops at 
Fort Lewis, Wash., are the principal participants. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you emphasizing the small landings on many 
beaches now? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. General Hightower points out that this 
— exercise has only 6,000 people init. Before we literally swarmed 
ashore. 

Mr. Srxes. What about the defense side of the picture? 

General Apams. On the defense side of it, defending the shoreline 
you would certainly have to have suitable screening forces along your 
coast, and we believe the use of a mobile Reserve against a landing on 
your coast is the best way to repel it. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you actually have training operations in progress to 
provide experience in defense against that type of attack? 
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General Apams. I do not recall one specifically against that type 
of attack. It is the same kind of training you use against a river 
crossing, and we do a lot of that, and we do it in the light of using 
the latest weapons that we have available. 

Mr. Stxes. I happened to note in Collier’s magazine today a story 
about the Army’s plans for the future. In this it was conjectured 
that paratroopers would soon be a thing of the past; that we will be 
using helicopters for mobility. That I can see would have consider- 
able advantages, but it strikes me it would be taking a very long look 
into the future to predict we are going to depend on helicopters for 
enough mobility to move large striking forces. Would you care to 
comment on that. Is it a good guess on future operations for airborne 
units, or is it a bad one? 

General ApAMs. May I answer that off the record? 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. Sixes. What procedures do we observe in other forces, either 
Allied or Soviet, in the way of training activities that are materially 
different from our own? Are they following the same general plan 
ning for the future as we are? 

General Apams. I would like to answer off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FORCES REQUIRED FOR ATOMIC WARFARE 


Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to tell me, General Adams, whether 
the present-day concept of attack and defense in atomic warfare 
will require larger forces or forces that are fewer in number. I would 
like you to touch on both the offensive and defensive aspects of the 
question. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The concept of defense under conditions of nonatomic warfare—that is, the 
type of warfare engaged in World War II and Korea—was essentially linear in 
character. The defense was predicated upon Infantry battalions closely adjacent 
to each other defending terrain, and with a consequent high density of troops and 
weapons for each square mile of front. Artillery was massed behind the Infantry 
for fire support, with tanks used generally in a counterattack role. 

Studies have been made of this type of defense under an atomic war, and it has 
been found that this linear defense, with its consequent high densities of troop 
concentrations, renders itself easily to prohibitive losses and fracturing of the 
battle position from an atomic attack; consequently, a new defense has been 
considered. This defense is predicated upon dispersion, high mobility of units 
to react to an enemy thrust, and great depth. In the event of an enemy attack 
with atomic weapons, units are so dispersed that the integrity of a division w ill not 
be lost by the explosion of one nominal weapon. Our studies have demonstrated 
that, due to the increase in depth of the battle position, almost twice as many 
divisions are needed to defend a piece of terrain under atomic warfare as are 
required for conventional warfare. In addition, the great dispersion required to 
prevent catastrophic losses from atomic weapons imposes a tremendous burden 
upon signal communications, and a consequent increase in the number of signal 
personnel. 

Mobility of ground troops requires mechanization with improved cross-country 
capability and, of even greater importance, a tactical air movement capability. 
Mechanization means more logistics and maintenance requirements. As the 
capability of the enemy to do damage with atomic missiles or rockets extends to 
the rear, so too does the requirement for dispersion of rear logistical facilities im- 
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pose a greater manpower burden upon the Army. Furthermore, alternate com- 
mand posts are required at all major tactical headquarters to preclude loss of con- 
trol in the event of destruction of the primary headquarters. Also, a much greater 
dependence will be placed upon air lines of communication. These air lines of 
communication will enable a reduction in ground lines of communication, but the 
balance portends no reduction in the overall manpower picture. 

In the attack, the same basic factors of mobility, dispersion, and control hold 
true. Units must be capable of moving immediately from the defense into the 
attack. Units must be able to concentrate quickly on order, following up and 
atomic blast; of o: errunning the enemy in the blast zone, and rapidly dispersing 
to preclude presenting an atomic target of their own. Cross- -country and tactical 
air mobility must be greatly increased and units must be prepared to operate over 
extended distances for long periods of time, and this in turn imposes an increased 
communications and air logistics resupply problem. In addition, as the attack 
proceeds under an enemy atomic defense, momentum can be maintained only by 
units attacking in depth and from depth. 

In summation, our studies to date, in both attack and defense, convince us that 
more rather than less units and troops will be required for us to fight effectively 
and successfully under atomic conditions. 


Mr. Srxes. Are you now adhering to the lessons which we learned 
at great cost in Korea in your training exercises, or have you ad- 
vanced to new concepts of the training exercises? 

General Apams. We learned a great deal in Korea which is still 
useful to us. We fought very frequently on very wide fronts with 
few men, and those lessons are standing us in extremely good stead 
as we look into the future. 


RESERVE TRAINING 


Mr. Sixes. You talked of the greater necessity for Reserve train- 
ing. Are you speaking of present Reserve training programs or are 
you seats ahead in the expectation that Congress will give you a 


new program based on the recommendations that have been made by 
the Department of Defense this year? 

General Apams. I am speaking of both. First, we have tried all 
along to stimulate the Reserve program. It has not achieved the 
results that we believe the country needs. We do hope that Congress 
will give us a good Reserve plan. We think it is one of the most 
vital needs we have in the defense field at this time. 

Mr. Sixes. What percentage of the men sent to Army service 
schools are Reserves—and when I say Reserves I mean men not on 
active duty at the time they were sent to the school—and what per- 
centage are men on regular active duty? In other words how many 
men are you calling from an inactive status to send to the service 
schools? 

General Apams. It is quite impressive. We have about 79,000 
people taking extension courses, of which 60,000 are Reserve officers. 
In the USAR schools which we have in all the large centers of popula- 
tion throughout the United States, there are a very large number of 
officers pursuing courses which are parallel to and are correlated with 
the extension courses, and in all our service schools we have Reserve 
officers taking courses. We have on extended active duty Reserve 
officers who have participated in all the courses we have, totaling 
19,750. That figure is projected for 1956. The 1956 Regular Army 
portion is 5,990. 

Mr. Srxes. I think I would like you to supplement that answer in 
detail for the record. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 

Participation in Army service school training by Reserve Component personnel 
not on active duty is on a voluntary basis only. In fiscal year 1954 3.8 percent 
of the total enrollment in Army service schools was provided by such personnel. 
In fiscal year 1956 this percentage will increase to approximately 11 percent which 
corresponds to 17,800 individuals of the Reserve components. 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley. 


SERVICE TESTING OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Ritey. General Adams, in handout No. 6 attached to your 
statement, paragraph 3 under ‘‘Tasks,’’ would you describe that a 
little more in detail for us, please? 

General Apams. In item 3 we have: 

Service testing of specific items of equipment such as the Fabrique Nationale 
(FN) rifle, the lightweight full track carrier (ONTOS) and the FA rocket battery 
(Honest John), to determine organization and employment characteristics, 
suitability and compatibility. 

The first one, the FN rifle, is a lightweight rifle which was designed 
by a Belgian company, Fabrique Nationale. The British have been 
very much interested in this lighter rifle. We have purchased about 
3,000 which we are service-testing now to see what use could be made 
of it and whether it is suitable. 

Mr. Ritey. What I had in mind was not so much the detail on 
each of these particular weapons, but you say— 
to determine organization and employment characteristics, suitability, and 
compatibility. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Do I understand by that, that after a weapon is certified 
to you by research and development and has gone through the testing 
stages, that you take it in the field and let the men use it to see whether 
it is adaptable and usable? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Suppose you find out it does not perform the function it 
was supposed to perform. What do you do about it? 

General Apams. We look for another. In this case we are actually 
testing 2 rifles at this time. The other is the T—34, which is a develop- 
ment of our own Ordnance Corps, a rifle somewhat of the same 
characteristics. 

It is easier on the firer and uses lighter ammunition. It is like any 
other research activity. Sometimes we get hold of a piece of equip- 
ment that does not pan out and we have to look for something else. 

Mr. Ritey. That is also true in the field of automobiles. They test 
them and when the public gets hold of them they develop a lot of bugs 
the manufacturers did not know were in them. 

General Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. I wondered if you ever turned down a weapon or a piece 
of equipment that you found the average enlisted man and the average 
officer could not use effectively. 

General Apams. Yes, and that may be a result of what we call 
the field testing. 

op Ritry. Whom do you use to test the weapons, the run of the 
mill? 
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General Apams. Yes, sir; the run of the mill. We want to find what 
will happen when a weapon is used by the average man. These rifles 
are being tested by the troops at Fort Benning and also troops in 
Alaska so as not to test them in just one spot. 

Mr. Ritey. So that you get their performance under both favorable 
and adverse conditions? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all. 

Mr. Srtxgs. Mr. Flood. 


TRAINING FOR DEFENSE AGAINST COMMUNIST ‘‘BRAINWASHING”’ 


Mr. Fioop. General, one of the most shocking evidences of bad 
planning and bad training—if it comes under training; if not, forget 
about it right now— in the history of the Army of the United States 
was that appalling story we get out of the Far East on this new term 
“brainwashing.” If that is training, that was not done and comes 
generally, I suppose, under the heading of education of the troops. 
Let us not bother with post mortems; we can go into that forever. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It was a very bad dereliction. What are you doing, 
if it is in your shop, to meet that situation head-on, not only for in- 
ductees or enlistees; what are you doing, (1) to educate, to indoc- 
trinate, to train every man now in uniform at all grades who might 
be subject to enemy contact—and that will take in a lot more troops 
than it did 40 years ago—and (2) are you going to use the same 
system of training for the men who will be coming in in the next 
6 months? Is that in your department? 

General Apams. Yes, sir, part of it. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose you tell us about any part of it that you are 
going to handle. 

General Apams. Our job is to train a unit to hold together as a 
unit and to fight to the very end and to try to imbue the soldier with 
the thought he is always a soldier of our Army even if captured. We 
have a research project on that which comes primarily under G-1. 
They are studying this entire problem for us. 

Mr. Fioop. For what war will that be ready? 

General Apams. Any war in the future as nearly as we can estimate. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any sort of a timetable? What did you 
ask for, when are they going to turn over their report to you, when 
are you going to apply it, how long will it take for you to apply it? 

General Apams. That is being conducted under G-1. I shall be 
glad to secure the full answers to your questions from them and supply 
the information. 

Mr. Fioop. If you will insert it at this point in the record, con- 
sistent with security—and it is obvious that will be considerable 
security on some phases of this program—believe me the Members 'of 
Congress and the public are interested in this phase of troop training 
much, much more than they are in this new bayonet technique you or 
the Marines are talking about. You are teaching them how to protect 
themselves from mosquitoes, and teaching them all kinds of things 
about how to protect the individual soldier. While it is all com- 
mendable, this is one thing that we would like to know on this side 
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of the table, speaking for the public: What are you doing, as much as 
you can tell us, with this new thing? It is very, very important. 
* General Apams. Yes, sir. 

(The statement requested follows:) 


The Army trains its men and units to fight and in doing so it endeavors to 
strengthen individual will to resist. The Army teaches that the best way to avoid 
brainwashing is not to get captured. Air Force crewmen, when shot down or forced 
to parachute over enemy territory, have no option but to land in such regions. 
In ground combat the circumstances are different. Ground soldiers, individually 
or in groups, may exercise an option to surrender, or if not sufficiently trained and 
disciplined they may not fight with proper determination and skill to avoid capture. 
In the confusion of combat on the ground, much responsibility rests with the indi- 
vidual soldier who in actuality may decide whether to fight on to death or raise his 
hands in surrender under crucial circumstances. Thus, in all of its training and 
in combat operations, the Army seeks first and foremost to keep its men and units 
out of enemy hands. 

The second step is the training of all men in evasion and escape. All Army per- 
sonnel are given instruction on this subject and it is required to be given prior to 
departure for overseas. Reference is made to Training Circular 621-1, of Febru- 
ary 25, 1955, which prescribes this training; this requirement has been in effect 
for over 2 years. Each soldier receives escape and evasion instruction during his 
basic training and the text for this instruction is Department of the Army Pam- 
phlet 21-46. In phase II (at overseas replacement stations) the instruction is di- 
rected toward the specific overseas area for which the men are destined. In 
phase III, evasion and escape training is covered in the overseas unit and the 
methods and techniques are taught as they apply to the locality. The soldier is 
taught that the prisoner’s most effective weapon is escape. A new training film, 
TF 21-1973, Escape, has been completed and will be available for distribution to 
troop units in about 90 days. A new training film on Evasion is planned. 

Army training as related to ‘‘brainwashing,” has as its underlying foundation 
the objective of increasing fighting strength and individual will to resist. It does 
not merely assume the approach of training or indoctrinating men on “how to 
behave as prisoners of war.’”’ The Army General Staff has prepared a new regula- 
tion “Standard of Conduct of Military Personnel Liable to and After Capture.” 
This Army regulation (AR) is being reviewed and early approval is anticipated. 
This AR, once issued, will be Army policy and will be the basis for the indoctrina- 
tion of all United States Army personnel. It prescribes the standard and duty 
applicable to all soldiers, from combat to prison camp. It requires that a captured 
soldier ‘Give no more than his name, rank, serial number, and date of birth” 
and it specifies that a prisoner of war is not “relieved from risking his life to defend 
his fellow soldiers and his country.” 

The Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, has under preparation a Depart- 
ment of the Army pamphlet entitled ““Communist Interrogation and Indoctrina- 
tion.”” This pamphlet on Communist methods will be issued down to companies 
and it will be the basis for instruction on what troops may expect if captured. 

The primary defense against communism and ‘‘brainwashing”’ is the individual 
soldier’s firm belief in the principles upon which the United States was founded, 
that our forefathers fought to establish these principles and that the individual 
must be prepared to defend them. A knowledge of communism, its theory and 
how it operates, assists the individual's ability to detect and defend himself against 
its propaganda. The Army troop information program is conducted to develop 
in the soldier an understanding of his role, of the events, conditions, policies, and 
official actions which affect him, and of the principles of American democracy as 
— to Communist ideology. Some of the troop information program are as 
OUOWS: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY PUBLICATIONS 


TROOP TOPICS 


DA Pamphlet 20-76, Our Country 

DA Pamphlet 20-77, Our Government 

DA Pamphlet 20-78, Our Privileges, Our Responsibilities, and Our Freedoms 
DA Pamphlet 20-79, Defense Against Enemy Propaganda 

Why We Serve, being printed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PUBLICATIONS 


YOU AND YOUR USA SERIES 


No. 3, What America Means to Me 
No. 4A, Your Representative in Government 
No. 5A, The Constitution 
No. 10, Your Economic Freedom 
The following training films are used in the Troop Information: 


Adjustment to military life (MF 45-8288) 

To show the new soldier (inductee) how to adjust to military life by pointing 
out similarities and differences between civilian and militarv life; bv illustrating 
why a soldier must do certain things that a civilian does not have to do, and by 
explaining what discipline is and the necessity for it in the Army; that discipline 
also exists in civil life. 

The Soldier’s Mission and Responsibilites (in final process of production) 

To show the mission of the Army; why the individual was inducted; that his 
induction was by civil authority which operates accoring to rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Government; his mission in basic training and thereafter as a 
soldier and as part of an Army team. His responsibility to learn, to economize 
and care for his equipment; to obey instructions and orders and conduct himself 
properly. Reserve obligations. 


My Country Tis of Thee (AFIF-14) 

A panorama of the highlights of American history, which reminds all Americans 
of the magnificent heritage that is theirs to enjoy and preserve. A consciousness 
of this heritage has seen us through the crises of the past, and will see us through 
the present one. 

Citizen in Arms (O F-48) 

The story of the American soldier from the beginning to the present time, 
placing emphasis upon the part soldiers have shared in the development of the 
United States. 

Communism (1950) (AFIF-5) 

Shows the worldwide history and organization of the Communist Party, and 
how their members operate in the United States to weaken and get control of our 
political, social, and economic structure. 

The Hoaxsters (AFI F—46) 

Describes the ‘‘hoaxsters’’ of modern history—Hitler, Mussolini, Tojo, and 
Stalin. How their deadly weapons of ‘“‘hate’’ and “the big lie’? undermined the 
peace of the world. The film stresses the current threat of the ‘“hoaxsters”’ of 
communism to the peoples of the free world. 

Face to Face with Communism (AFI F-21) 

A realistic presentation of what life in this country would be like if Communists 
were in control. Life becomes a nightmare for Sergeant Conway of the Air Force, 
in town on furlough, until he learns that the seizure of the town was staged by 
the citizenry to show what could happen. 


NATO—Acetion for Defense 

What the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), through its military 
organization of Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers in Europe (SHAPE), has 
accomplished toward creating a unified defense force strong enough to preserve 
the security of its members and prevent a third world war. 
Our Stand in Korea (AFSR-121) 

A review of the events leading to United Nations participation in the conflict 
in Korea, and the action taken by the United States. 
Our American Heritage (AF SR-107) 

The Constitution and Bill of Rights as the basis for those freedoms charac- 
teristic of the American way of life. 
It’s Your America (MF 45-8355) 

Those characteristics of American democracy which are symbolized on the 


Lincoln penny; and how the war experiences of one serviceman enabled him to 
discover the meaning of America. 
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PLANNED 
The Other Battlefield 


To show what enemy (Communist) propaganda is, what it aims to accomplish, 
how it is disseminated, and how it may be combated. 

In addition to the training already cited, the United States Army conducts 
mandatory training for all troops in— 

Character guidance. 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
The Geneva conventions of August 12, 1949. 

The Army endeavors by its leadership and Corps of Chaplains to develop the 
moral fiber and religious motivation of the American soldier so as to fortify him 
with the weapons of faith and courage with which to resist any possible or poten- 
tial brainwashing. No one aspect or facet of training is a panacea against the 
potentials of Communist treatment in prisoner of war camps. It is necessary by 
a combination of all training to reinforce human endurance against physical, 
mental, and emotional stress. 


QUALITY AND EFFECTIVENESS OF TRAINING 


Mr. Fioop. General, it has always been, and I am afraid it will 
always be, the fact that once the shooting starts, in a very short 
period of time thereafter some glaring error in training is discovered. 
We sat through these hearings preparing for World War II. World 
War IT broke out and, good “heave ns, there were all kinds of things 
wrong with the training of the troops for World War II, and you 
had to scrap a lot of your training program and start putting into 
operation, almost off the cuff, a new training program right im the 
middle of the war. This committee spent many hours with you from 
the training shop, and we had millions of words of “It will not happen 
again.”’ 

Then, along came Korea. Unfortunately for you people, instead 
of 10 or 15 or 20 years, which is the general span in our history, Korea 
came up in a few years and we were in the same spot again. Training 
was a mess, the performance of the line was not good. I am not 
detracting from the troops. There were more good things done than 
bad things; there always are. I am just talking about the bad things. 
Why did those bad things, and so many of them and such serious 
ones, occur? 

Here we are in 1955. Ilistened to the Secretary of State last night— 
gradually even I am able to grasp what he is talking about—and it is 
even money if the enemy makes a move toward taking Quemoy or 
Matsu, it looks as of now, 3 o’clock this afternoon, that we might do 
something about it. 

For goodness sakes, General, are we going into the same situation 
again, and then we will have a meeting and say, “Why did you let 
this happen?” 

General Apams. We do not start wars, sir. 

Mr. Fitoop. I know you do not start them, but you have a bad 
record in training for the last 30 years. What happened? 

General Apams. We had a lot of difficulty in getting people to shoot 
well in World War II. Ihave given that a lot of thought. I started 
right after World War II broke out with some men I picked up in a 
hurry trying to teach them how to load a rifle and shoot. 

Mr. Forp. These were men in your units? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; in San Francisco on the night of Decem- 
ber 14, 1941. But to go back, back in the thirties we had severe 
cutbacks in expenditures to the point that the Army did not have 
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adequate training ammunition. At first we could fire once a year, 
Then with the cutback we fired every 3 years. Then we were not 
firing at all for a while, with the result that the American soldiers and 
young officers coming up failed to realize the vital importance of the 
skillful use of weapons, and we had to retrain them. It was not until 
late in World War II that we got back to the emphasis that should 
be placed on the use of weapons. That goes back to the early and 
middle thirties. 

In short training periods we try as hard as we can to make good 
shots out of men. ‘There was a time in our country when every young 
man knew how to use a weapon. That is not true now. Frequently 
their first contact with a firearm is in our hands, and we have to train 
them from the very beginning, and it takes a lot of time, and in the 
rush of an incident like Korea, we do not have the time to do it, 

Mr. Foon. If you have more to say about that general indictment, 
that I made, I do not want you to forget it. It concerns the whole 
Department. But these men that you dumped into Korea, they did 
not know how to eat, they did not know how to wear their uniforms, 
they did not know how to take care of their feet, they did not know 
how to march, they did not know more than a Boy Scout troop, 
They were not prepared for war. Why? 

General Apams. They were in Japan as occupation troops. They 
had no expectation of going to Korea. They had sort of a police type 
job in Japan and they could not be trained to peak combat efficiency, 
That isone reason. Another reason is that Japan is one of the tightest 
countries in the world to train in. It is very difficult to get enough 
elbow room to train troops in Japan. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. I do not want to go into a post mortem. 
But for heaven’s sake, General, am I going to understand that be- 
cause you have 8 or 9 divisions in the United States trained and they 
do not expect to go to Central America, are you going to take 4 or 5 
divisions and put them on transports, water or air, and if they have 
to be dumped into the Panama Isthmus tomorrow, will you be in the 
same position as the occupation troops in Japan who were dumped in 
Korea, and then will you come back here and say, “‘ Mr. Flood, we did 
not expect that to happen’? Can you not plan on training the 
American soldiers so that another one of these historic debacles will 
not take place every time we have a war? Every time we have a 
war there is a scandal about the training of the troops. What are 
you doing about it? 

General Apams. Right now we have our forces organized according 
to the plans for deployment, and those forces that are planned to be 
deployed earlier in the event of an emergency are kept in a high state 
of training. They, as of December of last year, are considered com- 
bat ready as a result of inspections and knowledge of them by the 
commanding general Continental Army Command (CONARC) and 
his staff. They are ready. 

Mr. FLoop. How many divisions would you say—you can say this 
on or off the record—how many divisions and how many bodies of 
live men are ready in that status? 

General Apams. Our troops overseas are ready. 

Mr. Fioop. They are? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. Within the United States we have divi- 
sions ready and available for use anywhere. 
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STATUS OF TRAINING FOR ATOMIC WARFARE 


Mr. Fioop. We have been talking about nuclear weapons for several 
years. 
~ General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. We have known that we would have atomic field artil- 
lery operational certainly this year, and we knew that 3 years ago. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It has been operational for three budgetary periods. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So that the training people downtown knew or should 
have known all these facts. We have reasonable cause to believe, and 
the training people should anticipate, that some enemy someplace 
will be in a short time possessing the same abilities in the field. And 
yet it is not true that if hostilities started tomorrow your Army is 
prepared only to fight the same kind of war that you fought for the 
last several years with modern tactical weapons and training and 
planning, and there is nobody in the United States Army ready to 
face the kind of war that you should have known 3 years ago you might 
face next month? What is going to happen? If the Russians are going 
to start an atomic warfare, there is little indication that the troops in 
Europe have been trained in the field for defense in depth and all this 
new military lingo. I understand it will take 2 years to train opera- 
tional troops in the field for this kind of war. That is 5 years from 
3 years ago. Why? 

General ApAms. The troops in Europe have used atomic weapons 
for the last several maneuvers. They have given it more attention, 
probably, than any other operation. They have deployed in depth. 
They would deploy in greater depth if there were more troops there. 
Within the strength available they do organize in dispersed manner 
so that one blast will not take out too many troops. 

Mr. Ftoop. Do I understand you to mean that, knowing now 
that we have to face the potential of enemy atomic warfare in the 
field, do I understand you to say we do not have enough troops in 
the field now in the United States Army today to properly train 
those troops for offense and defense against field operations of enemy 
attack troops? Is that so? 

General Apams. May I answer you off the record, sir? 

Mr. Firoop. Why? I want it on the record. 

General Apams. It affects the safety of our troops in Europe. 

Mr. Fioop. Now we will have ‘an argument. The enemy knows 
the troops we have in Europe. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I want you to know that I am against this business of 
reducing the Armed Forces under any circumstances for any reason, 
budgetary or otherwise, right now. And I want to get as much infor- 
mation out of you as propriety will permit to support my position. 
If, in the course of getting it, you want to go off the record, I want you 
to be fair with me and give me as much as you can but at the same time 
resolve all doubts in favor of security. 1 am afraid if trouble starts 
in Europe there will be another fantastic and shocking debacle of our 
troops in the field simply because there are not enough of them and 
they have not been trained to face what I think they are going to get. 
Now what can you tell me on this subject, properly? 
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General Apams. I think we are training and I think we are ade- 
quately advanced in our training at this point. 

Mr. Foon. I am not going to get any as with you. I disagree 
with you. I do not think that is true. I do not think there are 
enough trained people now. I do not think the training people are 
giving enough attention to what they may be faced with, “and I think 
to indicate under those circumstances that this Army can be reduced 
100,000 when we do not have enough as it is endangers the national 
security far beyond the degree General Ridgway says. 

That is my statement. You don’t have to comment about that. 


LENGTH OF TRAINING PERIOD 


At the very highest level the Defense witnesses, from Joint Chiefs 
down, ev erybody. has told this Committee and this panel of the Sub- 
committee of the Armed Services that of course if war breaks out then 
they will come back here to Congress and ask for more money and the 
whole cycle starts all over again—World War I, World War II, Korea. 

How long would it take you to train enlisted, draftees, or what 
you will, from the induction center to putting a division in the field 
of green troops? 

General Apams. Nine good solid months. 

Mr. Fioop. This is the year of our Lord 1955. I direct your 
attention to the dates and meetings of you and your staff, and you 
are the training man. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 1956 BUDGET 


You knew you were coming up here to this subcommittee some- 
time this month. We have been told by other Generals who are 
the head of planning and other shops before you, so you are not 
being embarrassed, that you had to take three full shots at this budget 
which we now have before us, shooting against a close timetable to 
get here. You had three se parate figures before you finally got here, 
plans, training, and everything else. Is that not true? 

General Apams. I don’t know whether it is three or not. You are 
cutting and filling all the time when you work with a budget. 

Mr. Fioop. That I know, but, without going into where you got it 
from, at least three separate sets of figures were materially changed 
within a period of time. While you were working on one set of figures 
you thought were firmed up you get a second set of figures from the 
Executive branch before you ‘finished the first firming up, and before 
you finished the second firming up you got a third set of figures which 
you now hope and pray are firmed up. Is that right? 

General Apams. We hope ours are right. 

Mr. Fxoop. Is the rest of my statement true? If everybody else 
said it was, you are not going to say it is not, are you? 

General Apams. I have worked on budget figures from September 
until the documents are printed. 

Mr. Fioop. I phrased my question very plainly in three categories. 
Do not evade it. Do you want to say yes or do you not want to say 
yes? The last general said “Yes,” and he was the Deputy Chief of 
Planning. 

Do you want to change his answer or do you agree? His answer 
was yes. What is yours? 
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General Apams. It will have to be yes, in the sense you are always 
changing your budget figures until you get up to the last one. 

Mr. Fuoop. I know that. Never mind the weasles. You know 
what I am talking about and I know you know what I am talking 


about. 
TRAINING PROCEDURES 


That being true, what is going to be the first thing you do if these 
superiors of yours come back, as they will have to come back, if we 
vive them the money, which we will have to give them, the old blank 
check business again. We are at war. Up comes the Pentagon. 
Truckloads of secretaries, deputy secretaries, assistant secretaries, 

a galaxy of stars all over the place, and the drums will beat, the flags 
will wave, and here is the checkbook. That has nothing to do with 
you. You are the training man. 

Now you have it. What is the first thing you are going to do? 

General ApAms. The first thing we will have to do is to call up our 
reserves in accordance with our mobilization plan. We have already 
prepared a training program, a training schedule to start training, and 
that training program schedule is related to their present status of 
training so that it does not advance them w ay into maneuver type 
of training before they are ready to go. It is a very orderly procedure 
we have worked out. We know what stations they will go to, and we 
have made every arrangement that our resources wiil permit us to 
make. I am speaking on what we know we can count on having. 

Mr. Fioop. I will tell you something, General. In the discussions 
you or I are going to have don’t let me cut you off from an answer by 
asking you another question. If you have another two paragraphs 
to say you be sure you say it. 

General ApAms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not a criminal case. I am not trying to cut 
you off to impress a jury or anything. It is important for you to say 
what you have to say and say it. You just shut me up and talk until 
you are through. 

You have to go to cantonments, to camps and training bases which 
you have now in operation or standby. They are the ones that you 
have operational and they are the ones you have as standby. In none 
of them are you prepared to train these new troops for this new war. 
Isn’t that so; no place? 

General Apams. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. You have? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. How many? One camp? Where are they? 

General Apams. No, sir. First you have to teach the men funda- 
mentals. They have to know how to use weapons and how to live 
with the outfit, how to take care of their equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. That is basic training. You have to toughen a man 
up and have him look like a soldier in 8 weeks. Is that it? 

General ApAms. Yes, sir. Then the next 8 weeks we teach him 
how to use his weapons, functions of the squad, and that sort of thing. 

In the next 7 weeks, for practical discussion 8 weeks will do, we 
give him basic unit training where they learn platoon and company 
tactics, and you can teach that sort of stuff in any cantonment that 
I know anything about. As a matter of fact, one of the bases for 
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retaining the cantonments we now have, is the fact that they haye 
sufficient room to teach the men the things we have to teach them. 

Mr. Fuioop. I know that. The 16 basic weeks’ training will not 
be difficult with anybody. 

General Apams. Then when we get to the batallion type exercise. 
advance unit training, then we begin to form the combat teams | 
spoke about earlier. 

Then we get out into the field and we operate combat teams, teach- 
ing that whole group how to move, how to fight, how to dig in, how 
to feed themselves as a team, a big team, a fighting team. 

Mr. Fioop. General, are you not only going to do this—and re- 
member I deliberately laid a groundwork before I asked that ques- 
tion—is not what you are telling me that all you will do is to give 
them the same kind of training in the same kinds of places you have 
been doing for years? Is that what you are going to do? Don’t 
you know anything else to do? Don’t you have any ideas? 

General Apams. No, sir. We have a lot of ideas. In these ma- 
neuvers we have now, we do disperse, we do operate toward deeper 
objectives, we do demand faster movement by whatever means we 
have, even though we do not have the kinds of personnel carriers we 
like to use. We put them on tanks, jeeps, and that sort of thing to 
get the thing done. We are teaching them how to operate under new 
conditions. 

Mr. Fioop. You are still not trying to take San Juan Hill, then. 
I am talking about the Russians. 

General Apams. I will guarantee you we are not trying to do that. 
If the enemy came down the road trying to do that to us we would 
kill them by the thousands. 


Mr. Fioop. That is the gimmick. I don’t think they will come 
down the road doing that. I had an argument a couple weeks ago 
with another general who gave me the impression, and [I still think 
that is what he is thinking, that he is fighting the Russian Army of 
Ivan the Terrible. 

Look, I hope what you say is so, but I am losing my confidence in 
that sort of business. 


GRANTING OF SOLDIERS REQUESTS FOR SPECIFIC TRALNING COURSES 


I am going back now to reexamining on some questions asked earlier. 
What percentage of requests for training in some particular skill or 
school, and you will have to supply this for the record, I suppose, are 
granted to the trainees as opposed to where you say they go? In other 
words, here you have an 8-week basic training job finished. Now 
these men are ready for the next 7 or 8 weeks of all sorts of schools 

You said to the chairman that these men are permitted to request 
certain types and kinds of training. You try to comply within reason 
with what they would like to do. What percentage, and it does not , 
have to be exact, but tell us as close to the truth as you will or can the 
percentage of these boys who get what they want in training schools. 

If you can give it to us put it in, otherwise put it in elsewhere. 

(The following was furnished in response to request:) 

During the first 8 weeks of training each trainee’s civilian qualifications and 
scores made on aptitude tests are reviewed. Those having the best qualifications 


are tentatively selected for training in the more specialized fields such as guided 
missiles, radar, signal communications, ete. Upon completion of basic training, 
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yersonnel are interviewed and assigned to advanced training for which they are 
best qualified, giving due consideration to the soldier’s desires and the needs of 
the service. Because of the requirement for personnel trained in the highly 
technical fields, requests for this training by qualified personnel are granted. This 
policy is followed in all other types of training whenever possible. Governing 
factors are the needs of the Army and the possession by the individual of the 
prerequisites for the training requested. Statistical records are not maintained 
that would provide the percentage of the requests granted in each area of training 
in relation to the number of requests received. 

General Apams. I have commanded one of these training centers 
and I know that this is the system being used: The young men are 
classified as they join the service and go through the reception center. 
There you determine many talents—a talent for physics, a talent for 
cooking, a talent for mechanics. To meet the needs of the Army, 
TO & E-wise, men are selected from amongst those people who have 
the talents for the particular training required. 

In addition to that there is a constant search for young men to go 
to the OCS. At that time constant searching for young men to go 
to the NCO schools or leadership schools was going on. We have had 
to decrease that somewhat. 

| don’t know of any cases, and I gave this a lot of attention, where 
young men wanted to get in a line of work that they did not eventually 
get into it. 

Mr. Ftoop. Then I must have all the ones in my district who do not. 
I must be a very odd fellow. 

General Apams. Lots of people tell you different things at different 
times, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. With that statement you will never get in trouble. 
That is right. 

General Apams. But I was among these young men all the time. 
I talked to them all day long here, there, and everywhere I went. Of 
all the things we had troubles over that never was one of them. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t want to change places with you and I am sure 
you don’t want to change places with me, but I must suggest to you, 
General, that I could not agree with that. My colleagues and I have 
had considerable trouble, as our mail shows, with this particular 
question. That is why I could not let the record stand if you were 
trying to create the impression—maybe you were not—that every- 
thing is “hunky-dorry”’ and these trainees are going where they want 
togo. I cannot agree with that. 

General Apams. I would not say every man or anywhere near every 
man goes exactly where he wants to go. But we know from where 
we sit there is a large percentage of young men who would rather be a 
truckdriver than a rifleman. The hard fact is that you need more 
riflemen than truckdrivers. We have to make a decision there 
somewhere. 

Mr. Fioop. I have no quarrel with that. That is all right. 

General ApAMs. The young men see the situation, they accept it 
in good grace, and do not feel they are being mishandled. At least 
I do not believe they do. They accept the situation as it is. 

Mr. Fioop. In this new and modern training technique which you 
say is operational and which I do not believe it is—understand you 
know more about it than I do—my advice is that this Army is not 
being trained or prepared today to meet the conditions I think they 
will meet if the lid goes off. 
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TRAINING FOR SELF-PROTECTION 


Does all this include clothing, self-preservation for the troops 
themselves from all of these different elements, or is it just maneuvers 
by platoons and regiments? 

General Apams. Everything that we can determine that a soldier 
ought to know is included, how to dig in to protect himself, protecting 
himself from weather, protecting himself from radiological effects. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all going on? 

General Apams. Yes, sir, and we are doing a lot of research on 
clothing and equipment to see if we can make clothing serve them 
better in order to protect them not only from weather but from 
radiological effects. I hope we may be successful. 

I would like to invite you to see Exercise Sagebrush for yourself, sir, 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. FLoop. What I am talking about is what members of this 
committee need, what we sweated through, and what you went 
through unnecessarily until you got around to winning World War II. 
Don’t forget, you had 9 months to train those fellows to do the good 
job you did, and this time you will not get 9 days. You will be lucky 
to get 2 hours. It is a different operation. There is no analogy so far 
as training is concerned, none. 

We are talking about the same thing now. 

General Apams. We are worrying about the same thing, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a better word. 

General Apams. There are a lot of Army officers who don’t sleep 
as good at night because they are hunting the answers to those 
problems. 

Mr. Fioop. I am tickled to death to hear that. But my job is to 
scream about this thing if I think there is something the matter, and 
I think there has been something the matter. 


USE OF, AND NEED FOR, AIRCRAFT BY THE ARMY 


The Chairman and Mr. Ford raised the question about helicopters’ 
I just want to ask this about that: A few years ago the Army went 
back into the Air Force business again. You are having trouble with 
the fly boys about it, naturally. 

How far back of the lines do you training fellows want to control 
the air—50 miles, 30 miles from the firing step to the rear echelons? 
How far back do you think the Army should have jurisdiction over air 
operations? 

General Apams. We think that the Army should have at its disposal 
the instruments that are necessary for fighting the battle. If that 
includes aircraft to move into the assault zone, even if they come 
from a thousand miles of the rear, we should command them. We are 
not speaking about fighting an air war, however. That is the Air 
Force’s business and we have a lot of competent men there. But we do 
hold that the commander charged with winning the decision must have 
the tools he needs to win that decision at his command. 

Mr. Fioop. I am talking about aircraft. I am talking about zone 
of operation by miles from the firing step first, and, secondly, | am 
talking about aircraft for that purpose, those two things. 

Now tell me what you want. 
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General Apams. We have need for every type of aircraft that you 
can imagine. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course that is not true. You don’t want B-—52 
bombers. You are an Army officer training troops. What do you 
want? 

General Apams. I thought you were speaking of the sorts of air- 
planes that haul people and things around. 

Mr. Fioop. I think I know what you want but we are making a 
record. 

General Apams. Let me answer you step by step. 

The Army has use for light aircraft, along the types of the helicop- 
ters and the otter type. The otter is a ton and a half aircraft that 
can land in a cotton patch and take off, the C—137 (otter) for use in 
the combat zone, to haul people, to haul supplies in, get them in 
quickly and get out. 

Mr. FLtoop. Do you want to be responsible for that aircraft? Are 
the personnel of that aircraft to be Army people? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop,. Are you going to supply them, requisition them, buy 
them, and maintain them in the field? 

General Apams. They are right now and bave been for several 
years. 

Mr. Ftoop. Do you want to maintain the bases and operational 
centers from which all of these aircraft operate? 

General Apams. What little stuff they need. 

Mr. Fioop. It depends on how many you want. In ratio to the 
operations you have in mind how many aircraft do you need, what 
types of aircraft do you want, and there must be some physical 
demarcation line back that the Army will control by command zone? 

General Apams. No, sir. It doesn’t work quite that way. 

Mr. Ftoop. Can it? 

General Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Why not? 

General Apams. For the simple reason that a Reserve may be 100 
miles in the rear. * 

Mr. Ftoop. What Reserve? 

General Apams. An Army Reserve. You want to lift it up to the 
front quickly and want to lift it in aircraft of the C—123 type, say, 
which is about a 16,000 pound twin-engine job, and you want to move 
them when you need to move them. 

Mr. Ftoop. Your aircraft, Army aircraft? 

General ApAms. I didn’t say that—I was describing the uses 
Army has for aircraft. 

Mr. FLoop. The uses that the Army has for aircraft and Army 
urcraft are two different things. 

General ApAms. They are. 

Mr. FLoop. I am not talking about transports now. I will come 
to that later. 

General Apams. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to know what you want within how many miles 
of the firing step in the area of combat, what command do you want 
of aircraft, what kinds of aircraft do you want up there, do you think 
you should have complete jurisdiction over air operations in that area, 
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and do you think that the Army officers should be in control of air 
operations in that zone, and, if you do, why? 

General Apams. The Army commander should have the operational 
control of aircraft that are participating in his battle, and that js 
based upon the principle of war, unity of command, and unity of 
effort. 

Mr. Sixes. That is the Marine system; is it not? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is why the Marines are so good. 

General Apams. We believe any commander must have under his 
command the tools it takes to win the fight. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean close support? 

General Apams. Close support; yes sir. 

Mr. FLoop. I would like you to place at this point in the record an 
intelligent statement on a very highly difficult question which you 
cannot to your own satisfaction, I think, answer off the cuff, but it is 
important to show for the record the answer to this question of what 
it is you want, how far back, and under what circumstances? You 
have been trying to say that for a couple years and nobody has said it. 
Say it and put it in the record so we can find out. 

General Apams. I will supply you with that statement, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 


Before answering your questions I would like to establish a point of mutual 
understanding. It is universally recognized that a military commander must 
have control of the means with which he is to fight the battle. The Army com- 
mander, be he a regimental, division, corps, Army or Army group commander, 
must be given the necessary forces and material together with the authority to 
conduct the battle to a successful conclusion. This is based on the principles of 
unity of command and unity of effort and is applicable to all military operations. 
The naval commander conducting a naval battle must have control of all elements 
of military force participating in the battle; an Air Force commander conducting 
an air battle or strategic air operation must have control of the forces engaged in 
the action. The same holds for an Army commander conducting a land battle, 
he must have control of all the forces committed to the battle. 

I shall now discuss the airplane, as a tool of mobility and firepower, under 
three categories: 

The first is the organic Army aircraft, helicopters, and light fixed wing aircraft, 
which provide the commander with the capabilities of reconnaissance, battlefield 
surveillance, artillery fire observation, air movement of small units of combat 
troops, rapid means of communication, evacuation of wounded from the immediate 
battlefield, and resupply of forward battle units. Army aircraft, being organic, 
are under command of the Army commander and subject to employment as he 
needs them in conducting his battle. 

The second category of aircraft for which the Army has a use is transport sup- 
port rendered by tactical transport aircraft. This type of aircraft provides the 
essential logistic support for Army units from rear supply bases forward to Army 
supply points. These Army supply points may be located in the combat zone 
and support the forward units. This means of transportation releases the 
Army commander from dependence upon ground lines of communication, reduces 
the requirement for logistic forces, and increases the mobility of the Army forces. 

Transport support aircraft is also essential to the air mobility of large assault 
forces. Such operations encompass airborne assaults by parachutists, up to for- 
mations as large as an Army Corps, and movement of corps and Army reserve 
divisions in exploitation and pursuit operations. Obviously, the use of transport 
support aircraft in the situations I have just mentioned are part and parcel of the 
land battle for which the Army commander is responsible for bringing to a success- 
ful conelusion. ; 

The third category of aircraft is used in close support of ground forces. This is 
the fighter bomber. I am not including in this discussion the fighter aircraft 
employed by the Air Force in the air battle for air superiority because the Army, 
based on the principle of unity of command, has no desire to interfere in the air 
battle that may be in progress in the higher altitudes overhead. I am only 
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referring to the fighter aircraft utilized in daily missions as one of the elements of 
force engaged in the land battle. These aircraft are employed to destroy targets 
selected by the advance Army unit commanders and cannot be attacked by other 
means because of intervening terrain masks, or inconvenience of distance. 

Supporting aircraft, whether operating from bases to the rear of the Army zone 
of battle responsibility, or from advance bases in the corps and division areas, are 
an integral part of the Army operation. These aircraft must be under control of 
the Army commander to insure unity of effort. 

Looking ahead to the atomic battlefield with the complexities resulting from 
dispersion of forces, the necessity of high mobility and speedy communication, the 
\rmy commander must be given the means necessary for conducting the battle 
and achieving victory. 


TRANSPORT OF MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY 


Mr. Froop. What is the matter with cavalry, mules, mountain 
artillery, mule and horse transport, after your experiences in Korea 
when you again were caught without proper transport? 

The enemy used it. The Russians have, as you know, at least 
three full divisions of mounted troops, not just cavalry but mounted 
troops who can dismount and fight as infantry; they have all kinds 
of animal transport for terrain. Everything mechanical that you 
have they have within reason, maybe something a little worse and 
some a little better, give and take a couple units. 

But the Russian Army is prepared, and the Chinese were prepared, 
to go into terrain where you cannot go. 

What are you doing about mounted troops who can dismount and 
move? What are you doing about mules, mountain artillery, and 
mule animal transport if you need it? 

General Apams. We maintain a mountain artillery outfit at Camp 
Carson, Colo. 

Mr. Ftoop, How many troops? 

General Apams. A battalion. 

Mr. FLoop. Here you have 1,100,000 men and you have 1 little 
batallion training up in the mountains of Colorado? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. Why are you doing that, so if some Congressman asks 
you what you are doing you can say you are doing that? 

General Apams. We want to keep the art of mountain artillery 
alive. Actually the problem is that there are very few animals used 
any more in the world, and unless we have a point where you can keep 
good care of them and keep the art alive, people just forget it. 

Mr. Ftoop. You needed them in Italy, and you needed them badly 
and didn’t have them. 

General Apams. I would like to tell you what we are going to start 
domg here in May. 

We think that we can assemble better cavalry than anybody ever 
had before in the history of warfare by taking helicopters and light 
aircraft mixed with a small increment of armor. By using the light 
helicopters you can fan out over a piece of country and reconnoiter 
it so much better than a man on horseback can ever attempt to do. 
There is no comparison. 

We can reinforce that sort of an organization by helicopters again 
and build up a strength just as they did in the cavalry but ever so 
much more rapidly and more effectively, and carry heavier weapons, 

Mr. FLoop. You were caught short without helicopters, and without 
horses and animals in Italy. You did nothing about it. You were 
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yelling for them and between Italy and Korea you still didn’t do 
anything about it. 

General Apams. We did something about it in Italy. We got the 
pack trains and managed them. I captured some horses and used 
them for cavalry. 

Mr. F.Loop. But you had to improvise it on the field. The man 
who had your job when you were fighting for 5 years before that 
didn’t do anything about it so you had to go out and steal mules, 
That is what happened to you. 

General Apams. We took them away from the Germans. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what happened. Someone sat in that chair 
for 10 years and wouldn’t pay any attention to some Congressman 
who was inquiring about mules, and it was no joke. 

General Apams. We are getting better forces of that type now. 
We think this organization we are going to put into business in May 
and use in Sagebrush will provide just the things that are worrying you, 
sir. They have been worrying us a long time, too. 

Mr. FLoop. Just so I know. It is one of the things I don’t want 
to go through every 10 years like a road show coming back and playing 
the same script. Here we are again with the same mistake. 

I don’t know if it is any good. What do I know about mules? 
But somebody in the Army is supposed to know. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 


TYPES OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fioop. With reference to training, do you have the same kind 
of training programs for your replacements here for overseas outfits? 
You use the language ‘individual training’ and “unit training.” 
By “unit training’ you are talking about operation Gyroscope, and 
individual training is the average casual going in for replacement, is it 
not? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That was all explained to us and we know how you 
train sections of divisions to replace others coming back from over- 
seas divisions. But in your training do you have 1 training plan, 
do you have 4 training plans, is this a waste of efforts and dollars? 
Can you have 1 training plan; do you have to have 4 training plans’ 
What do you do? We don’t know. 

General Apams. I am not sure I understand your question, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You have four different contingencies under the second 
paragraph of that handout—units that are here and units that are 
overseas—individuals who are here and individuals replacing overseas. 
Do you have a pyramid of four programs? 

General Apams. We replace the bulk of the personnel overseas by 
individual replacements, and they are shipped overseas when they 
have completed their 16 weeks’ training in the United States. 

That 16 weeks’ training covers the basic individual training and 
the advanced individual training. That covers the bulk of it. 

For the units we are working into Operation Gyroscope, which we 
hope eventually will include all flag-bearing organizations. We have 
trained them as a unit here in the States and shipped them overseas, 
so we are doing two types. 

Mr. FLoop. You are doing 2 and not 4? 
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General Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is because of the contrast to the new Opera- 
tion Gyroscope plus the old pipeline of casual individuals? 

General Apams. Right. 

Mr. FuLoop. So it is necessary. 

General Apams. We think it is. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course. 

General Apams. And we think it is beneficial. 

Mr. FLtoop. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


LENGTH OF TRAINING PERIOD 


Mr. Fioop. I direct your attention to page 4 of your affirmative 
statement, where in the first and second lines you will find “be given 
aminimum of 16 weeks of individual training before going overseas.”’ 
In case of hostilities what happens to the 16 weeks? 

General Apams. It goes right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Fuoop. That is where nobody will believe you. That is what 
the book says. 

General Apams. We did in Korea, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. You did? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. What was it, then—a rare fellow who came down like 
he did in the Union Army at Bull Run, was a grocery clerk on Monday 
and was in the hospital on Friday with a leg off? That didn’t happen 
in Korea? 

General ApaAms. No, sir, not to inductees. 

Mr. FLtoop. Not quite 4 days, maybe 34. Of course you have im- 
proved a lot in 60 years, but at the same time there was a tremendous 
number of complaints to the Members of this House about green 
troops on the line in Korea with combat units. 

Here you say 16 weeks? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 


ABILITY TO TRAIN IN AN EMERGENCY 


Mr. FLoop. General, in case anything starts again are you going to 
be able to train these men? 

General Apams. It will be hard to do, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Then the answer is that you don’t know? 

General Apams. We are going to do it, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. You are going to do it? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; because the law requires us to do it and 
the people of this country demand it. 

Mr. Mruuer. You did it in World War IT; did you not? 

General Apams. World War II is when that law first came into 
being, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand when the shooting starts you cannot 
carry around a rule book, either. 

General Apams. No, sir. ‘This is one of the important 

Mr. Fioop. I want to discuss that. 





General Apams. We recently considered the advisability of asking 
Congress a while back to reconsider this for the type of a condition 
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that exists now, to relax it a little bit. We decided it was not desirab|p 
to do it because when the pressure came on in case of war we wanted 
this to help us be sure we do not send these men over and are not 
pushed into sending them over. 

Mr. Fioop. Can I repeat for the 100th time—do you have in mind. 
and do you always keep in mind, that it will take you 9 months to put 
a division in at the lines? 

General Apams. It acually takes longer than that with the time it 
takes to ship them. That is what worries us, sir. 

Mr. F.Loop. As long as you are worried I feel better. 

General Apams. That is one of the reasons we are so anxious about 
the Reserve forces plan, sir. We can be so much further advanced in 
training the Reserve components, and they will actually have thei 
units able to move right into training centers and rapidly complete 
their training. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not true, General. You know very well that 
any Reserve components you have, when you bring Reserve com- 
ponents up it will take you months and months to take Reserve com- 
ponents and brigade them with trained components and do anything 
with them. If war broke out tomorrow, and you called up reservists 
and put them into Division 9, which is at Camp X, what would it be 
worth as of tomorrow? 

General Apams. As of tomorrow it would take [figure supplied] 
months to train them. 

Mr. Fioop. So the Reserve idea is good only provided you have a 
lot of time? 

General Apams. Provided we get it and have a year or two to 
work on it and get it really implemented. Then we can shorten that 
time and we certainly think it is vital to get that done. 

Mr. Fioop. I will not quarrel about that yet. We will quarrel 
about it later on. But right now I still think a more obvious answer 
is that there should be more troops in the existing standing forces 
instead of being cut back because of the deterioration of the geopoliti- 
cal condition since this budget was brought up here. It will take you 
9 months to train green troops and [figure supplied] months to inte- 
grate reservists as they exist today into standing components before a 
division is fit for combat. You cannot cut this back. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley? 


TROOPS REQUIRED TO TRAIN A DIVISION 


Mr. Rixey. If you had to call in a division of reservists or raw 
troops and train them, how many professional troops would you have 
to assign to that training mission? 

General Apams. From the National Guard Division we would have 
to assign only a handful, just to fill out some T, O, and E vacancies. 

The bulk of the manpower which would have to be filled into that 
division would have to come out of what we call our ready reservists 
now. They are men who have been in the service, have done ? 
years’ service, and have been released to the Ready Reserves. 
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READINESS OF RESERVES 


In that connection I would like to tell you something about the 
readiness of the Reserve divisions, and when I say “Reserves” I 
mean both the National Guard and the USAR Reserves. 

The National Guard divisions are the most ready. They have had 
several things working in their favor. 

There are about 5 or 6 of those divisions which are at a state of 
training which would require [figure supplies] months additional train- 
ing to be ready for commitment. 

Mr. Riney. How many would you have to assign to train them to 
bring them up to required proficiency? 

General ADAMs. Actually, we think with those divisions there would 
not have to have any material additional assignments other than 
those filler replacements that are necessary to fill out the TO & E 
strength. It would be 35 or 40 percent of the enlisted men and 
only a handful of the officers. 

Mr. Rixey. In order to bring them up to the efficiency rating that 
you would require during that period you certainly have to have 
men from the Regular Army to teach them the latest routines? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; and that is done all the time. It is done 
in their summer training; through the year it is done at service 
schools; through extension courses. 

Mr. Riuey. I realize that, but you still have this training period. 
Are you going to let the men who have been commanding them all 
the time do the training? How will you bring them up to the pro- 
ficiency you want? 

General Apams. Those are the people studying right now. Those 
are the ones who go to these schools. They work hard at it. 

Take, for example, a division like the 45th. It might mobilize 
at Fort Sill, Okla. It has the support of the Artillery School there. 

Fort Hood, Tex., is another example. 

Mr. Riey. Is it not a fact during World War II that only one 
general of the division went over with his troops? Didn’t you have 
to put Regular Army officers from the Regular Army in charge of the 
troops that went over? 

General Apams. I know that was done in lots of cases, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Right straight down the line, was it not? 

General Apams. I could not speak accurately on that, sir. I know 
there were some changes made. I was not present in the country 
very much. 

Mr. Ritey. So I come back to the original question. Whom are 
you going to put in charge to bring these troops up to the efficiency 
standard you will require for combat service? Most of these people 
have been in civilian life. It is true they have had refresher training. 

General Apams. We hope their present commanders: I think all 
of them are veterans of World War II or Korea. 

Mr. Ritey. But that will not count. 

General Apams. I beg. your pardon? 
cake Rizey. That will not help in this new concept you are talking 
about. 

General Apams. Right along with them, every unit, down to battal- 
ion size, has a Regular Army—at least one Regular Army —adviser 
right there with him. 
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Mr. FLoop. Are you seriously suggesting to the committee that jp 
case of the outbreak of hostilities that there will be 40 National Guard 
divisions, if sent overseas, embark under the command of the present 
National Guard division commander? Are you suggesting that to 
me? 

General Apams. I couldn’t guarantee that at all. 

Mr. Fitoop. Would you settle for five? 

General Apams. I served in 2 National Guard divisions, 1 of which 
was brought up by General McLain 

Mr. FLoop. You are certainly picking the right one. 

General Apams. I know I am personally acquainted with a large 
number of the division commanders right now and I regard them as 
very competent men. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt the situation has changed a great 
deal in the last several years because of World War II and Korea 
experience. But you know and I know that if the lid went off that 
the Regular Army would cannibalize some of those divisions until 
you wouldn’t be able to tell one from the other at the end of the first 
year. I don’t say it would be a wrong thing to do, but I want you 
to know that I think that if you are telling Congressman Riley that 
you are going to take the National Guard and put them on ships and 
send them to the Rhine with flags flying as the X Division from Y 
State under their officers and commanding general, I do not think 
that will happen. 

_ General Apams. We are not expecting to send them immediately, 
sir. 

Mr. Fioop. After you train them for months it will not happen? 

General Apams. If changes have to be made they will be made. 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. 

Mr. Rizey. I am not indicating that I do not think you have a very 
fine group of officers in the National Guard. I think you do. 

General Apams. I know you do. 


SOURCE OF NEEDED TRAINERS 


Mr. Riztey. You and I are of the same opinion on that. But in 
this new concept of the Army those men who are in civilian life and 
able to give only part of their time to the training, according to your 
testimony, are going to have to get additional training. Who will 
train them? Are you going to bring in the people who have the very 
latest knowledge of military activities in order to do that? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. And you will have to draw them from the Regular 
Army. There is no other place to get them. Is that right? 

General Apams. If you have to reinforce them that is right. 

Mr. Rivery. And that will to a certain extent reduce your Regular 
Army so you will not have the combat readiness which would appear 
in the presentations made to us the last several weeks, because you 
will have to go back to the Regular Army to get the trained personnel 
to care for these troops coming in. There is no other place you cat 
get that knowledge, is there? 

General Apams. That is about the only reservoir we have. 

Mr. Mrtter. What about the young Reserve officers who have been 
on duty within the last few years? Wouldn’t they be adequate? 
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General Apams. Yes, sir. We have discontinued using the words 
“Regular Army”’ because it doesn’t mean the whole group. We use 
the term active Army. 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, General, but you have an active Army and at 
the same time you have a great many of these officers, some not so 
young, who have gone off duty after a great deal of combat service. 
At any given time you would have hundreds of those recalled to duty. 
My colleague is worried about whether you would have to take all 
these spaces out of your active divisions to train your new recruits. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the reeord.) 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. I would first like to make the observation, General 
Adams, from the reports that I have received from young men who 
have been through training and from my observations at various posts, 
camps and stations that in my opinion the training program in the last 
several years has improved immeasurably. I think that is a fine 
reflection on your leadership and the men who are in that program 
with you. 

It is my opinion that someone in your job probably has the most 
nebulous difficulty because you are dealing with lots of speculative 
problems. You have to think up things that are as near combat 
conditions as you can generate, and you really have no way of testing 
the validity of those operations until the gong sounds. 

But I have listened to young men who have been in the Army in the 
last year or so and who have been subjected to these programs, and 
in comparison to what I heard two or three years before the reaction 
has been much better. 


TRAINING UNDER ‘“‘OPERATION GYROSCOPE”’ 


I would like to have you for the rest of this particular session, before 
I get into some other things, give us an outline of how your setup 
works with reference to ‘Operation Gyroscope.” 

We had yesterday rather extensive discussion by General Ginder 
and General Meloy as to how it works so far as their two divisions 
are concerned. How does the training set up tie into what they are 
trying to do, different from what you used to do when you had a casual 
system? 

General Apams. The controlling factor in Operation Gyroscope is a 
2-vear term of service of the bulk of our enlisted men. 

Gyroscope men, in order to work under that condition, envisions 
the unit staying overseas through 33 or 34 months. That enables us 
to use or employ 1 in that unit two sets of Selective Service personnel— 
one which joins the unit prior to its shipment overseas, trained with 
the unit and shipped overseas with it, and staying there approximately 
17 or 18 months with the unit, that is the Selective Service man. 

They return home and are replaced by a new shipment of Selective 
Service men who have been trained here at home by the companion 
division for this particular unit. Then they are shipped and remain 
with it through the second 17 months period, and they return to the 
States with that division. That is the scheme. 

The divisions are replaced on an RCT basis, roughly one-third of 
the division. 
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We replace the division overseas with the unit from the States in 
the theater in order that our forces in the theaters are not reduced at 
any time as a result of this operation. 

That leaves a condition for a temporary period where a theater 
may be one RCT or two RCT’s overstrength. That is just a psssing 
condition which might last 2 or 3 weeks or a month at most. 

Our particular part in the operation is to prepare what we call an 
operation order, which organizes the movement of a unit from the 
States to the overseas station and the movement of a division from 
overseas to its station here. That is a normal operation order which 
just pulls all of the details together and gets them stated in one docu- 
ment so that all our efforts are coordinated. 

It requires quite a lot of detailed staff work-amongst the people in 
our office, but it is no more complicated than any other troop move- 
ment so it is no particular problem. 

Mr. Forp. What I had in mind primarily, plus what you have said, 
is this point: While this division in the United States is training one 
group of selectees, is it your responsibility, the training people, or is it 
the responsibility of that division commander to handle the training 
program? 

General Apams. The division commander is directly responsible for 
his division in all respects, including the training of it. He is super- 
vised by one of the Army commanders, depending on whose Army 
area he happens to be stationed in, and the Army in turn is under the 
Continental Army Command. So our problem in G—3 is to determine 
the state of training this division must achieve before it goes overseas, 
and rely upon General Dahlquist, who is very careful in these matters, 
to assure us that a state of readiness is achieved, and when he passes 
on it we accept it. We do not go further. 

Mr. Forp. Do you, the division commander, or General Dahlquist 

rovide the personnel for the division training during this period? 
hich of the three lays out the schedule, handles all other aspects of 
this training period? 

General Apams. Having established the division’s position, or hav- 
ing earmarked it for rotation, G—1 is responsible for placing in that 
division the personnel that is needed. The Army commander helps. 
As a matter of fact, in the case of the 10th Division they have a re- 
cruiting campaign in the Army area. 

But General Young, G-—1, is responsible for getting the proper 
personnel in the division. 

Our principle of training is that the commander trains his own unit. 
That means he uses everybody in it to help get the training done. 
He is supervised by the commanders in chain of command, the Army 
commander in this case. 

General Dahlquist will prescribe the training program which must 
be followed and will judge whether or not it has been achieved. 

Mr. Forp. Has the formulation of Operation Gyroscope helped, 
hindered, or had no impact on your training direction and programing? 

General Apams. We think it has helped. The reason we believe 
it is helping is that a good unit must have a good strong cadre that 
stays with it, the Regular Army portion of the division. Having 
that good strong cadre that stays with it throughout its existence, 
the division then is able to develop standard operating procedures— 
methods of fighting, methods of communication, methods of supply, 
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and anything else pertaining to its affairs. Having established those 
things it is a stronger division than it would be if it were just some- 
thing pulled together hurriedly. 

So a division which has a continuing strong cadre in it, as these 
Gyroscope divisions will have, in our opinion always will be a better 
division than one subject to constant turnovers as is the case with 
many of our divisions now. 

Mr. Forp. I gather you look forward to better results over the next 
2% years, then, from the point of view of training, than you have been 
able to achieve over the past year or so, or even before? 

General Apams. Yes, we do. We think a higher state of training 
and a more thorough state of training will be achieved. 

I talked to General Ginder about this yesterday. He is consider- 
ably beyond the state of training that we thought he would be in at 
this time. He is in unit training now whereas we thought he would 
be at the advanced individual training level. 

That is an indication of the progress you can make when you have 
that strong cadre there to help you. 

Mr. Forp. I gather the impression, then, that the state of training 
of General Ginder’s division is far better than the state of training of 
another division which has not been organized under the Gyroscope 
program, using the same ground rules? 

General Apams. I think in the same time, from what he tells me, 
he is able to be quite a little bit advanced, as compared to other 
divisions not operating under the Gyroscope plan. 

Mr. Forp. That is all for today, Mr. Sikes. 

| will have more questions tomorrow. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller? 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CURRENT AND WORLD WAR II TRAINING 


Mr. Minuer. One question I would like to ask you, General, if you 
could briefly outline it for us—the difference in your basic 16-week 
program for the individual soldier, any substantial differences there 
are from the similar basic program of 17, 12, or 20 weeks depending 
on the fluctuation, given during World War II. In other words, | 
have heard that there has been considerable progress, that the program 
is improved. It would be interesting to show wherein it differs from 
the general World War II concept. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to was furnished for the record, as 
follows:) 

The principal difference between the present 16-week repiacement training pro- 
gram and the World War II mobilization training programs is the establishment of 
an initial 8 weeks of training in infantry basic combat. Under this system every 
recruit coming into the Army, regardless of his eventual duty assignment, receives 
the same training for the first 8 weeks—that of a basic rifleman. Recent wartime 
experience has shown that every man must be ready at any time to fight from a 
foxhole as an infantryman. Mobilization training programs in World War II 
were geared to a specific branch or service and the personnel trained thereunder 
Were not prepared for the duties of basic infantry soldiers without considerable 
additional training. 
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TRAINING OF CIVILIAN COMPONENT UNITS 


Mr. Miuuer. The other thing I would like supplied for the record 
is this: I want to know about the use of your civilian component 
units if, as and when this system which has been recommended js 
set up, and whether. or not you will strive to use the principles that 
have been adopted with respect to this Gyroscope program. 

The thought I have in mind is that the time in which a Reserve or 
Guard unit can take the field is dependent on two things, as I under. 
stand it from your testimony and that of others—you have to have 
trained individuals and then you have to have unit training? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. If the units could be trained as units and used as 
such in the event of emergency, you might cut down 2 or 3 months 
in the time they would be able to take the field, whereas if as in the 
past the personnel is trained in regiments or smaller units and then 
to a large extent is taken just as they would be from a pool and 
scattered to other units you have lost any of the time for unit training 
that might have been saved. 

I would like you to comment on that. 

General Apams. All right, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted: ) 


The Gyroscope units will contain a large cadre or core of regular highly trained 
personnel. This cadre will possibly be as large as 40 to 55 percent of the TO&E 
strength of the unit, and will make it possible for the unit to absorb efficiently 
trained replacements and quickly prepare itself for any missions it may be called 
upon to perform. The chief features that characterize a unit that is ready for 
combat as compared with one not yet ready is that the ready unit possesses the 
skill to operate as a cohesive, strong, flexible mobile team—as an entire unit and 
in all of its parts. This could be termed unit team play, and we use the general 
term standing operating procedures (SOP’s) in speaking of the numerous methods 
and techniques employed to achieve this state of training. Without this ability 
to operate as a team, a unit is little more than a mass of men, although all of them 
may be well trained as individuals. 

Under the Reserve forces plan, it is hoped the Congress will provide the Reserve 
forces with an organized input of manpower into the Reserve forces, and that 
these young men can be trained for 6 months by the active Army so that they 
may return to thier own reserve units appropriately trained to participate in 
unit training. 

If these things come to pass, the Reserve forces can acquire, in time, a strong 
corps of officers, noncommissioned officers, specialists and fighters, who in a sense 
can be compared with the strong cadres in the Gyroscope units. For the forsee- 
able future it is believed that through the processes just described a state of 
training can be achieved in Reserve units which will justify reducing post mobi- 
lization training time to approximately 3 months, whereas in past wars approxi- 
mately 1 year has been required. 

It is not considered that a civilian component unit could achieve as high a state 
of readiness in peacetime, as could a Gyroscope unit simply because the officers 
and men do not have sufficient time in civil life to devote to the task. This 
consideration makes it mandatory that post mobilization training be conducted 
for civilian component units to harden them physically and to round out their 
peacetime training with battalion, regiment, and division field exercises. 


Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General. 
We will resume at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 
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TuHurspay, Marcu 10, 1955. 


Mr. Stkes. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Ford, you have the witness and may continue with your general 
questions. 


IMPACT ON TRAINING OF CHANGES IN REENLISTMENT RATE 


Mr. Forp. General Adams, several days ago General Young 
testified to the effect that within the last few months an additional 
25,000 Regular Army personnel had reenlisted. This figure of 25,000 
is over and above what they had forecast, I would assume, say 6 
months ago. 

It wea be my assumption that with 25,000 more reenlisting, 
thereby cutting down the need to bring in 25,000 or more raw recruits, 
there would be some impact on the training program during fiscal 1955. 

Could you give us the picture in that regard? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. A portion of those men were nonprior 
servicemen. They increased to some extent. We spread them out 
amongst the training stations which we have. The reenlisted person- 
nel, that is the selective-service men who have enlisted in the Regular 
Army at the end of 2 years of service, and the Regular Army personnel 
whose term of service has expired and who reenlisted, these men are 
particularly valuable to us. They all have some form of useful 
training, and in the field of the specialties, whether it starts with 
cooks and mechanics or goes on up into the electronics field, the 
retention of this personnel in time will show, and if the reenlistments 
continue there will result a diminishing requirement for training 
people in these higher skills. It is a very beneficial thing. 

Mr. Forp. Does the number of 25,000 in a 3-month period have 
any immediate impact on your training load? 

General Apams. It could have a small impact initially. We have 
not yet estimated just how far it will extend. We have to examine 
the MOS’s of the people concerned and check that against our planned 
school input. I am sure, sir, that in time it will show a diminishing 
requirement if this reenlistment trend continues. 

Mr. Forp. The thing that I believe is important is whether or not 
your training program is flexible enough to meet a decreasing require- 
ment and at the same time to meet an increasing requirement. 

General Apams. It is, sir. The programing for the input of the 
various schools is accomplished in very close relationship with G-—1’s 
estimates on what he will have at any given time. I think we would 
be about 3 months behind the actual fact in reprograming, just the 
mechanies of getting it done. We have in our office a branch known 
as the Troop Requirements Section and Organization Branch, and 
they handle those matters which affect G-3. There is the corre- 
sponding shop in G—1 which handle related matters in his office. 

These two groups work so close together that almost half the time 
you can find one of them up in our place or our people down in their 
place. Frequently I have had to make contact with them in that 
manner. The flexibility which exists I am sure is workable, not only 
from the programing method but also from a close relationship with 
people working with the problem. 

Mr. Forp. This increase of 25,000 in reenlistment over and above 
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undoubtedly in fiscal 1956 have some effect on your own training 
program manpower requirements, would it not? ; 

General Apams. Yes, sir; because the more trained men you reenlist 
the smaller training requirement you have, particularly in the replace. 
ment training field. 

Mr. Forp. In the discussion with General Young and General 
Westmoreland they quoted a figure of 1 trainer to 4 trainees. Is that 
about the ratio that you in training use overall? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; and that is the ratio that I personally 
found practicable in a training center. 

Mr. Forp. You cannot overnight get rid of 1 trainer because you 
have 4 less trainees. That is obvious. 

General Apams. That is right. It is not done that way. 

Mr. Forp. You have to have a base and greater burdens or lesser 
burdens over a period of time? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. If we determined a downward trend 
which is the result of any diminished requirement we would direct 
the Continental Army Command to operate at a training capacity 
to meet the anticipated requirements. The Continental Army Com- 
mand would phase out, say a battalion in a training center or a regi- 
ment if the requirement continued to diminish, and it would be done 
by units rather than thinning out everywhere. 

There would be a brief period there where you might say every 
man in the camp is not occupied with training replacements. But 
I think that in this situation we are flexible enough that by the expira- 
tion of 3 months the adjustments can be made, and the more valid 
our estimates are the more accurately we can do this. 

Mr. Forp. Supposing that this very desirable reenlistment trend 
continued and in the next fiscal year, over a period of 12 months, we 
had 100,000 more Army reenlistments than had been originally 
forecast. 

Using your figure of 1 trainer to 4 trainees, I know that it would 
not mean that in that 12-month period you could get rid of 25,000 
training personnel. 

General Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. But it would mean that there would be an area where 
highly skilled and very competent training personnel could be re- 
leased from the training command and moved into combat units or 
other Army operations? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would that be a fair assumption? 

General Apams. That is exactly the way we do it, sir. Any savings 
we can find anywhere are used in this manner. T. O. and E.’s are 
being analyzed all the time. There is an analysis going on at this 
particular moment. 

Mr. Forp. I know that you are, and I know that everybody in the 
Army is supporting this reenlistment trend. I am delighted to hear 
that your program is flexible enough to meet a decreasing load as well 
as flexible enough to meet the problems which others raised yester- 
day—if you had a greater impact than you forecast at the present 
time. 

General Apams. As a matter of fact, we have gone both ways. 

Mr. Forp. That is unfortunately one of the requirements of war, or 
the threat of it. 
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General Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You don’t know when it will happen and when it will 
occur the other way? 

General Apams. That is correct, sir. 


READINESS OF RESERVES 


Mr. Forp. During the hearing in the last several days we have had 
alot of discussion about the state of readiness of the Reserves. I know 
that it is difficult for you to be precise as to the state of readiness of 
any unit or any group of units, whether they are National Guard or 
Army Reserve units. 

I think it is important, however, if you could give for the record 
your analysis of what you think the overall condition today is com- 
pared to that of last year. 

General Apams. I think that it is better this year, sir. There are a 
number of factors that have contributed to it. The National Guard 
has increased considerably in its strength. We have had one addi- 
tional summer-camp training period since last year. There is good 
attendance at the Reserve schools and in the extension courses. Re- 
serves have had continued attendance at the associate courses at the 
service schools and in less frequent cases at the regular courses. 

The situation has improved with the National Guard I think steadily 
and fairly rapidly under the circumstances. 

With respect to the Reserve components as opposed to the National 
Guard, the USAR, they have increased also in numbers, but not as 
greatly as the National Guard. This has been the result of intensified 
effort by the Army commanders, by the Reserve officials themselves, 
by public-relations activities at the Department of Army level, and 
I think to a great extent by the interest Congress has shown in them 
in the last year or two. For example, last year you will remember how 
much the question was discussed here. I think many people just felt 
that this is something they would like to identify themselves with. 

There have been many active training programs which have con- 
tributed to all this. A very interesting thing in that connection is 
that we find the units prosper almost in direct relation to the amount 
and quality of training that we can give them. When I say “quality” 
I mean well prepared periods of instruction, good training aids, and 
that type of thing. 

The man feels as though he has done something useful. He will 
then go and try to learn. 

Mr. Forp. Let me say in that connection, General Adams, that a 
year ago last fall, in the fall of 1953, I talked with a group of Army 
reservists from Grand Rapids, my home, who had just come back 
from some 2-week tour of duty at an Army installation in Wisconsin. 
They were really discouraged and despondent. They felt that the 
program was a waste of time. They really got little or nothing from 
It. 

Last fall, in 1954, I talked with most of the same fellows who had 
returned again from this period of training at the same camp. It 
was the consensus among them that there was a 100 percent improve- 
ment ip their 2-week drill period. 

As you indicated, they were ready to go and were out trying to sell 
the program because they had had a very dramatic experience with 
something good. 
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General Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I do not think you can concentrate enough on making 
that 2-week period with reservists highly productive. ou have 100 
of those people from a community who have had that experience. 
and they come back to the community, and for the next 12 months 
they are real salesmen. You will have not only an increase in numbers 
but you will have an ever multiplying public-relations program for 
the Army generally. 

General Apams. That is right. It is very interesting in connection 
with the thoroughness of traming. I do not think many men object 
at all to thorough training. They do object to having their time 
wasted. Sometimes that factor is overlooked. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

It is your opinion, then, that both the National Guard and the 
Army Reserve have increased their effectiveness, both manpower- 
wise and combatwise, in the last 12 months? 

General Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. From a training point of view? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. I would like to add that they are far 
from what we believe the country needs. 

Mr. Forp. I think everyone would agree with that, that they are 
not in the state of readiness that we all would hope. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. Yet if there is discernible improvement it does con- 
tribute to our overall national-defense picture. 

General Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you tell us how many men from the National 
Guard are going to training courses conducted by the Department 
of the Army in the next fiscal year? 

General Apams. The figures for last year were in the neighborhood 
of 12,000 spaces allocated and over 8,000 people took advantage of 
them. That is an off-the-cuff answer. I can supply you with the 
exact figures. 

RESERVES AT ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful for the record to show a 
chart which indicates how many spaces were made available by the 
Department of the Army for National Guard officers and enlisted men 
to attend training schools for fiscal 1954, fiscal 1955, and what you 
forecast for fiscal 1956. 

General Apams. Right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The following table shows the spaces available compared to spaces utilized in 
Army service schools by personnel from the Reserve components. The estimated 
costs relate only to those direct costs incident to resident instruction at service 
schools. 
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Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1954 | 1955 1956 


spaces available 10, 470 | 110, 163 117, 760 
Spaces utilized 8, 856 | 2 (2, 886)|.._._-- a 
Weteie Cie acta et bonnes ee ok loans Soe ces senna --| 3 $12, 200,000 | $11, 842, 500 $20, 691, 000 
Extension course enrollment dies 461, 153 5 67, 295 | 6 72, 617 


1 These figures represent the current Reserve components programing of their fiscal year 1955 and 1956 
participation in Army service schools. However, school training capacities, and problems of scheduling 
may necessitate adjustments in these figures. 

2 Number enrolled through Dec. 31, 1954. 

’ Estimated direct costs involved in school operation, pay, travel, and subsistence. 

4 Average enrollment for the year. 

' Enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1954. 

‘ Estimated enrollment. 


General Apams. These figures show extension courses alone. 
There are 36,021 of the National Guard taking the extension courses 
and 31,274 of the Army Reserves taking the courses. 

Mr. Forp. That is during fiscal 1955? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. They are enrollment figures as of 
December 31, 1954. 

Mr. Forp. It would seem to me it might be well to put in some 
data as far as extension courses are concerned for the same fiscal year. 

General Apams. Right, sir. I will include that in the chart you 
requested a moment ago. 


CURRENT TRAINED STATUS OF RESERVES 


Mr. Forp. As I recall it, there are 25 or 27 Army National Guard 
divisions in our defense setup, 25 now and 27 when the 2 divisions 
come back from Korea and resume their position in the State setup? 

General Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Are they in a better condition to fulfill their mission 
today than the Army National Guard was in 1950? 

General Apams. I think a number of the divisions are and a small 
number are not. Those which have been in existence longest and 
have good officers are far better. 

If | may go off the record just a moment. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us the latest information as to the time 
required to get your armored and infantry National Guard and Army 
Reserve best units ready for combat? 

General Apams. I will supply the answer for you, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and was furnished to the 
committee. ) 


FIELD EXERCISES RELATED TO ATOMIC WARFARE 


Mr. Forp. We have had a good bit of discussion, General Adams, 
and it has been very enlightening to me, about the Army’s tests con- 
cerning future organizational structure now that we are faced with 
the threat of an atomic war. 

During fiscal 1955 which of these tests were directly related to 
atomic warfare? 

In your handout No. 6 you discuss Blue Bolt and Follow Me. Are 
those the ones I am thinking of? 
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General Apams. Those are the principal troop tests involving large 
elements. The Third Division exercise is known as Follow Me, and 
the First Armored Division exercise is known as Blue Bolt. They 
were conducted specifically to test proposed organizations in light of 
the conditions that we estimate will exist on the battlefield in this 
atomic era. 

Every field exercise we have, training men and officers in various 
aspects of this atomic warfare, generally uses that type of warfare on 
both sides, the friendly and the enemy side. 

One of the pieces of work underway at this time is being done at 
the electronic proving ground at Fort Huachuca where we are working 
out problems we generally describe as battlefield surveillance. 

(Discussion held off the record.) : 

General Apams. Much of the equipment we work on is indirectly 
related to the problem of atomic warfare. For example, if you are 
working on a vehicle, testing a vehicle, we are testing it against its 
contribution to the mobility of the Army under conditions as we esti- 
mate they will exist. 

The use of light aviation in the forward areas to improve the mobil- 
ity not only of the combat troops, particularly the small units, but to 
improve the mobility of our logistics, is a direct facet to the problem 
of foaitaitie how and developing an Army that will be more uiaitabl 
to conditions we believe will exist. 

Mr. Forp. In looking over the justifications on page 141, I do not 
see the inclusion of Blue Bolt and Follow Me. 

General Apams. The exercises on page 141 are somewhat routine. 
They are the normal things you have to do from year to year to train 
our forces and teach them the things we have learned resulting from 
the experimental work we are conducting all the time. 

Mr. Forp. The experimental operation Follow Me was or will 
be completed in fiscal 1955? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. It has been completed. 

. Mr. Forp. Blue Bolt is projected for fiscal 1956? 

General Apams. The initial phases of Blue Bolt, up to and includ- 
ing the combat command phase has been conducted in fiscal year 
1955. 

The Follow Me exercise was completed about the first of March. 

Mr. Forp. Of 1954? 

General Apams. Of this year, 1955, just 2 weeks ago. That is now 
being evaluated and it is quite a job of evaluation. 

We hope to have those evaluations sufficiently completed that 
during Exercise Sage Brush this fall the Third Infantry Division can 
participate with the advantage of the conclusions we have reached 
from the evaluations. 

While that is not labeled a troop test, it would be further testing 
actually of what we have come up with as a result of Blue Bolt 
and Follow Me. 

Mr. Forp. Which of these tests was the one that led you to the 
conclusion that possibly a smaller division was not necessarily the 
answer in atomic war? 

General Apams. Actually both of them have contributed to that line 
of thought, sir. 

As I think I mentioned yesterday, the Third Division was cut to the 
bone in our organization to get the smallest units that we could devise 
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which had any chance of putting on the battlefield the power we 
believed they should have. 

In some cases we knew we were cutting very deep and had to watch 
it. For example, we reduced the squads to seven men. 

Our experience with the squads, not only as squads but as parts of 
companies and on up, has verified the conclusion that the squad is too 
small for the purposes we need. It should be larger. 

And in addition to that the squad is the most economical place to 
put fighting power in terms of ratio with overhead, because every man 
you put in a squad is a fighter. That is one case where we observed 
we cut too deeply. 

We found considerable difficulty in feeding men by the schemes we 
had devised, and we are going to have to increase in that area. That is 
very important. 

Our communication equipment, technically was very good and very 
serviceable, and drew considerable praise. But we are faced with the 
choice of cutting down on the quantity of it, or doubling up the job 
of operators with some other job. The result was that our communi- 
cations were no efficient for the mobile type situations that were used 
in testing this division, and those situations, typical of the situations 
we think might occur on an atomic battlefield. 

Mr. Forp. Apparently the Army in this experimental test went to 
one extreme to find out what the results might be. 

General ApAams. Quite deliberately went to an extreme. 


EVALUATION OF TESTS 


Mr. Forp. The evaluation of that test is now in the process of 
being analyzed? 

General Apams. Right. 

Mr. Forp. Actually the top people in the Army have not made any 
final conclusion? 

General Apams. That is right. 

Mr. FiLoop. It is expected that during fiscal 1956, probably in the 
fall of 1955, the results of that first test will be correlated with some 
new ideas and then you will have to evaluate the results of that test? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And that may not come, or the results of that may not 
come, until the spring of 1956 or even later? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. This is an evolutionary process. We 
cannot envision that any day we will say, “off with the old and on 
with the new.’”’ Our units must be constantly under study and we 
must reorganize as we learn more. That is going on all the time 
actually. 

It has not had to go on on a grand scale, so to speak, until just the 
last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Forp. From an authoritative point of view, then, so far as 
the Army is concerned, any conclusion as to the need for fewer or 
greater personnel for the Army during an atomic war is purely hypo- 
thetical at this point? 

General Apams. No, sir. 

I would like to discuss it for just a moment to give you some of 
the views that are held. While there is a general recognition for the 
need of smaller combined arms combat teams as compared to the 
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type we have had in the past, there is a recognition of the necessity 
for a deeper combat zone. } 

Using a deeper combat zone will demand more units, assuming the 
combat team to be a unit. 

Mr. Forp. iore units within a division? 

General Apams. Not necessarily within a division. It might wind 
up more divisions, say. 

But the combat team itself, while consisting of combined arms, 
must be supported mutually by other combat teams. There is a 
point beyond which you cannot disperse them or else you submit them 
to the risk of being defeated in detail, and your enemy can chew up 
one and then move in and chew up the other. 

You cannot expect to hold the entire front because you create 
densities that would be undesirable, you have to have men placed 
here and there mutually supporting, and there has to be enough 
depth so that if the enemy does penetrate between the groups, or 
even overruns a group, there is someone in the rear who can block the 
enemy and start destroying him. 

As we work these problems out we find that the combat zone, as 
we have described it heretofore, the area forward or the Army rear 
boundary, may have to be as much as twice as deep as it has been in 
the past, possibly a little more than that in special situations. 

But we can see at this point no reason to believe that it can ever 
be shallower, and that would be the case in which you could reduce 
the number of units. 

Mr. Forp. However, as I have listened to the testimony, it does 
not seem to me that any final decision has been made on the overall 
picture as yet. That is why we are requested to provide funds in 
fiscal 1956 for these tests. : 

General ApaAms. Final conclusions have not been reached; no sir. 
What I was describing to you is the prevailing thought at this time 
on the part of people who have studied the problem quite extensively 
over the last several years. 

Mr. Forp. Then we as a committee and the other Members of 
Congress can look forward to a finalized view in the spring of 1956 
after the conclusion of Operation Sage Brush and related tests? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. We hope to be clarifying lots of things 
by that time. 

Mr. Forp. General, we have seen statements in the press quoting 
authorities to the effect that the next war will probably end in a rela- 
tively short period of time—a week, a month at the most according to 
those who hold that view. 


EFFECT OF LENGTH OF WAR ON NEED FOR RESERVES 


If that view is accurate there really is not much need for any civilian 
Reserve organization such as the National Guard; is there? 

General Apams. If you could be assured that you could win the war 
that quick. 

Mr. Forp. But there are those who are ostensibly authorities who 
state that to be a sound conclusion. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. At the same time there are those who say that no war 
in the past has been won that quickly, and despite the fact that 
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we have moved into an era where the weaopns are far greater in their 
potency we are not going to have a war won within 2 weeks, a month, 
or 12 months. 

General Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If the latter theory prevails then there is a very great 
need for an adequate civilian Reserve training program? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And it is essential to have these forces well trained so 
that they can be brought up and put into the overall picture within a 
period of 5 months, 7 months, or 9 months? 

General Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. If this latter theory is a proper one, then the effect of our 
Reserve program on our overall defense picture is vital. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Therefore, of course, it is necessary that we provide 
funds for their training, for their maintenance. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. If we can turn to some of the matters we brought up 
last year to see what has happened. 


RATIO OF CIVILIAN TO MILITARY INSTRUCTORS 


Have you been able to take any steps to increase the ratio of 
civilian instructors in the technical areas of instruction? 

General Apams. Yes, sir, there is an increase there. 

Mr. Forp. Could you summarize that for us and then put addi- 
tional data in the record? 

General Apams. Right, sir. There has been a steady increase in 
aratio of 1 civilian to 4.5 military in 1954, 1 civilian to 4.3 military 
in fiscal year 1955, and 1 civilian to 2.5 military projected for 1956. 

Mr. Forp. So you are substituting civilian instructors in these 
technical schools for military personnel? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. We get caught sometimes, though, sir. 
It is a sort of two-way street. It takes money to hire the civilians, 
too, and sometimes the limitations on numbers of civ ilians to be 
employed overall has a bearing on this problem. 

There is one project which G—1 has under way right now which, if 
he is able to consummate it, will replace 12,000 military with a corres- 
ponding number of crvlivans. I am not sure it will require that many 
civilians to replace the 12,000 because they don’t come and go quite as 
frequently as the military men do, but that project has been on for 
some little time. 

REPLACEMENT TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. It was testified last year that the replacement training 
figure for fiscal 1954 was about 395,000, the replacement training 
figure for 1955 was estimated to be 357,000. 

Has there been any revision in that fiscal 1955 figure? 

General ApAMs. 317,000, sir, is the figure. 

Mr. Forp. What you now estimate for fiscal 1955? 

General ApAms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I presume in that figure you get some reflection of the 
25,000 additional reenlistments. Is that right, General? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. Our projected figure for 1955, if we end 
the way we estimate, will be 317,000, and our fiscal 1956 estimate is 
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that we will have 240,000. That, of course, involves two factors— 
reduction in the size of the Army as well as increased enlistment. 

Mr. Forp. Increased reenlistments, you mean. 

General Apams. Increased reenlistments, right. 

Mr. Forp. Does the same hold true this year as was testified to 
last year, that you need only 5 civilian instructors in lieu of 7 military? 

General Apams. I think that is considered to be a stable ratio, sir, 
based on the factor of how available the civilian instructor is compared 
to how much usefulness you get out of the military man if he has to 
change now and then to break in on the job. 

Mr. Forp. If you had to increase selective service input, how 
quickly could you handle the job? 

General Apams. If we used a station which is in a good state of 
repair, sir, I am sure that we could put our cadres in there within a 
month to 6 weeks, which I think would exceed the capacity of the 
selective service to produce them for us. 

Mr. Forp. Last year it was testified that your training system was 
set up so you could double your training program as quickly as selective 
service could induct the people for you to train. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does that still hold true? 

General Apams. I think it will, sir. It will hold true as long as we 
have a fair reserve of training installations which can be opened up 
and placed in use almost by unlocking barracks and the warehouses. 
That is the reason we regard the inactive training installations that 
we do have with such great importance. It constitutes a capability 
which would be completely lost if we ever lose those stations. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION SCHOOL AT FORT SLOCUM 


Mr. Forp. I presume we will get into this situation in more detail, 
but what is the story currently about Fort Slocum, the public infor- 
mation center? 

General Apams. Fort Slocum is a small post. I have not been 
there in recent years, but it is on an island reached by a ferry as | 
recollect it. It used to be a coast artillery post, and was never very 
large. It is used for the Information School and I think the Chaplain 
School is there. 

Mr. Forp. Two years ago before, I think, you assumed your present 
position 

General Apams. Yes, sir. I have been here about 18 months. 

Mr. Forp. The committee was greatly concerned with the efficiency 
of the Public Information School at Fort Slocum. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It was reported last year substantial progress had been 
made in straightening out that situation. Are you keeping your watch- 
ful eye on that operation, because some public-information people get 
ambitious. If you do not watch them they will run away with your 
operation. 

General Apams. I think there is a closer relationship between the 
public information and the I. and E. Service right now and G-—3 than 
has existed for some time. As a matter of fact, we have numerous 
dealings each week back and forth. 
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Much of the material that they prepare we get an early look at, and 
if we feel strong about a point we generally do not have any trouble 
getting it modified satisfactorily. 


EFFORTS TO CONSERVE MANPOWER AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. Last year we discussed in the hearings, General Adams, 
what had been done by the Army following the so-called Johnson 
committee report. You quoted what had been done as the result of 
three surveys which had been made. 

You do not have to discuss the details of it here now, but could 
you show for the record a further development of the surveys along 
that line? 

General ApAms. I am at a loss, sir. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Apams. I am sorry I did not recall the name of the report. 
That work is going on all the time. As a matter of fact, it has just 
recently been intensified. It is something you have to give attention 
to without interruption, almost, and at this point, as a result of letters 
by the Chief of Staff or from the Chief of Staff to the major commanders 
all over the world, I know that there is a very intensive effort being 
made at this time to “wring out,’ that is, question the need for every 
unit we have on the troop list to see whether the troops we do have are 
in the right proportion with respect to the job they have to do, or the 
troops they have to support or fight with; and as a result of my per- 
sonal correspondence with what you might call my opposite numbers 
I know that the program is being actively prosecuted. We review the 
TO&E’s as we discussed last year, and “wring’”’ them out, taking out 
any personnel that, while they might be nice to have, are not essential. 

Mr. Forp. Can you, for the record, show what has been accom- 
plished? | 

General Apams. I will have to do a little digging, but I think I 
can show some recent savings. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

During the period November 1, 1953, to December 31, 1954, a total of 244 TOE 
were reviewed and revised. Many of these revisions were a direct result of special 
studies conducted by Department of the Army to carry out its continuing objec- 
tive to conserve manpower and equipment and to reduce the service and support 
troops to combat ratio. Several of the TOE revised are not currently utilized in 
the active Army troop program but are the bases for activation of Army units 
in future programs. The inclusion within this revision of 51 type B TOE units is 
significant in that the type B units offer a high potential for conservation of mili- 
tary manpower during periods of hostilities through the utilization of non-United 
States personnel to perform services and support functions which would otherwise 
require military personnel. 

The following tabulation shows the effect the TOE revisions during the period 


November 1, 1953, to December 31, 1954, have had on position authorizations in 
TOE for the’ active Army, by functional area: 
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1 The majority of increases in this area are the result of increases in combat positions. 


In the Army’s continuing program to reduce and conserve manpower there have 
been instances where reductions have been made in the combat area which, in light 
of later experience, have been found to be excessive and remedial action has been 
necessary. In this connection, it will be noted that the majority of increases in 
the above tabulation are in the miscellaneous area which encompasses the combat 
field. Studies and tests are continuing relating to further personnel economies 
and improved personnel utilization. Specifically, studies and tests are currently 
being conducted to: 

(a) Produce more favorable combat potential to manpower ratios, and 
(6) Develop combat and combat support units which are more mobile and 
flexible and less vulnerable to atomic attack. 

Portions of this project are expected to be completed during fiscal year 1956. 


ADEQUACY OF NUMBER OF TRAINED OFFICERS 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 5 of your statement the following is said: 


By operating our Army service schools at the programed capacity, we expect to 
have these trained officers to fill mobilization assignments from both the active 
Army and the Reserve components. 

Does that mean that under your Army service school training pro- 
gram, come mobilization, you feel you would have adequate officers to 
fit into the call-up programs of the various National Guard and Reserve 
component units? 

General Apams. We think there probably will be adequate numbers. 
The problem we have is getting the numbers as well trained as we can 
by attending these schools. That is why we want to keep them filled 
up to capacity until we can reduce the backlog. We always have 
more people needing to be trained than we can train. 

Mr. Forp. I gather from the statement you do feel that come mobil- 
ization date these men will be trained who will fit into this call-up 
program? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. Not only do we do that in the schools, 
we have many mobilization assignments, particularly for the key 
personnel, that is, the personnel we need at arsenals, ports, and re- 
placement centers, that are ready to work, know what their job 1s, 
and by sending them to school as much as we can we give them a 
broader type of training. 

Mr. Forp. What is ATFA-1? 

General ApamMs. This is an arbitrary term that was adopted by the 
commanding general of the Continental Army Command as a meals 
for briefly identifying the tests that are now being conducted with the 
two divisions. 
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Mr. Forp. That includes Sage Brush and all other related tests? 

General Apams. It is an overall term, yes, sir. It is a sort of a 
project designation. 

Mr. Forp. And that is the test that will be completed in the fall? 

General ApAms. It includes Follow Me, which was completed about 
the Ist of March; and Blue Bolt, which will be completed about 
September of this year. 

Mr. Forp. And Sage Brush? 

General Apams. Sage Brush will not be a part of the ATFA-1 
program. Sage Brush is a followup in which we will play the ATFA 
division combined with some new logistic concepts. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


REPLACEMENT TRAINING CENTERS AND TRAINING DIVISIONS 
(OTHER THAN MEDICAL) 


Project 2211—Replacement training centers and training divisions (other than med) 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 $3, 561, 197 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 2, 965, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 2, 517, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project contains fund requirements for the conduct of basic combat training 
first 8 weeks) at replacement training centers and training divisions. This train- 
ing includes such courses as mapreading, use and care of basic arms, field hygiene, 
physical conditioning, and close and extended order drill. These units also pro- 
vide the second 8 weeks training which constitutes the advanced individual train- 
ing necessary to qualify men in basic or common specialists MOS’s. 

By enactment of law, Congress directed that every person inducted into the 
Armed Forces be given full and adequate military training. (Public Law 51, 82d 
Cong.). The Army has long recognized that complete and comprehensive training, 
emphasizing basic combat subjects, is necessary in the process of converting a 
civilian to a trained soldier. Replacement training centers and training divisions, 
in conjunction with general reserve units, are used in training these individuals. 

Mr. Stxes. We are ready to proceed now with the consideration 
of the individual projects and subprojects in the maintenance and 
operations of the Army. 

The first item is 2211, “‘Replacement training centers and training 
divisions (other than medical),”’ for which $2,517,000 is requested 
for this year in comparison to $2,965,000 for fiscal year 1955 and 
$3,561,197 for fiscal year 1954. 

General Adams, who will make the presentation on that project? 

General Apams. I will, Mr. Chairman. 

_ Mr. Srxes. Will you tell us briefly what is involved and why there 
is a difference in costs? 

General Apams. The difference in costs is explained by diminishing 
requirements for training personnel in the training centers and training 
divisions. 

Mr. Stxes. Are you closing stations? 

_General Apams. I do not believe we are closing any stations at this 
time. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it simply a matter of a smaller workload? 

Y ~* ° 

General Apams. Simply a smaller workload; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Apams. This training is the first 8 weeks of basic combaj 
training for the newly inducted soldier, and also includes the second 
8 weeks for a large portion of them. Some of the men, in their second 
8 weeks, will depart to other stations and undergo specialist training 
where we have to provide special equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have a list of those stations for the record? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you insert them in the record at this point? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

(The list requested is as follows:) 

Training divisions conducting replacement training during fiscal year 1956: 

6th Infantry Division, Fort Ord, Calif. 

69th Infantry Division, Fort Dix, N. J. 

101st Airborne Division, Fort Jackson, S. C. 

5th Armored Division, Camp Chaffee, Ark. 

6th Armored Division, Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 
Replacement training centers: 

AAA RTC, Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Military Police Training Center, Camp Gordon, Ga. 

Medical Training Center, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Armored RTC, Fort Knox, Ky. 

WAC Training Center, Fort McClellan, Ala. 


Mr. Sixes. Any questions, Mr. Riley? 
Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. No. 


OPERATION OF SCHOOLS 


Mr. Sixes. We come now to item 2220, “Operation of schools,” 
for which $29,072,000 is requested for this year in comparison to 
$29,567,000 for fiscal year 1955 and $27,997,262 for fiscal year 1954. 
That is broken down into a number of schools, combat arms schools, 
administrative service schools, technical service schools (except 
medical), language schools, Command and General Staff College, 
Army War College, and other schools. 

I think, General Adams, for the sake of continuity of the record, 
you should treat briefly with each of these at this time. You might 
go down the entire list at this time and tell us in substance what 
training operations are involved in each case, giving the amount of 
money you are asking for this year compared to the amounts for the 
2 previous years, and explain why there is a difference. 


COMBAT ARMS SCHOOLS 


Subproject 2221—Combat arms schools 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiseal year 1954______- oe Mea eer _._. $7, 149, 178 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955__________-_-- Sa ee At a at _. 8, 105, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956____- - 8, 107, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides for the operation of the five schools primarily involved 
in training for the combat arms. They are the Infantry School at Fort Benning, 
Ga.; the Armored School at Fort Knox, Ky.; the Artillery School at Fort Sill, 
Okla., including the Antiaircraft and Guided Missile Branch at Fort Bliss, Tex.; 
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the Army General School at Fort Riley, Kans.; and the Army Aviation School at 
Camp Rueker, Ala. 

The mission of these schools may be broadly grouped into two categories. 
First, the conduct of career courses for officers, and secondly the conduct of spe- 
cialist courses for officers and enlisted men. In the first category, courses are 
provides to train an officer, between tours of troop and staff duty, progressively 
to be prepared to accept higher levels of responsibility commensurate with his 
increasing rank. In the second category, specific skills are imparted to both 
officers and enlisted men, such as countermortar radar operation, artillery flash 
and sound ranging, POW interrogation, and fixed wing aircraft mechanics. 
There are approximately 108 courses taught in the combat arms schools. 

In addition to the resident instruction above described, service schools also 
are charged with certain other responsibilities. These are: The preparation and 
administration of nonresident training, such as extension courses; the maintenance 
of adequate school libraries and field printing plants; and maintaining Army 
training and field manuals in a current status with regard to changes in doctrine, 
tactics, and new developments and techniques. 


General Apams. The first is a group of schools known as combat 
arms schools, which are primarily involved in training for the combat 
arms. They are the Infantry School at Fort Benning, Ga.; the Ar- 
mored School at Fort Knox, Ky.; the Artillery School at Fort Sill, 
Okla., including the Antiaircraft and Guided Missile Branch at Fort 
Bliss, Tex. ; ; the Army General School at Fort Riley, Kans.; the Army 
Aviation School at C amp Rucker, Ala.; and the ground se hool we just 
spoke about. 

These schools provide basic officer training, company officer train- 
ing, and advance course training which carries a student up to bat- 
talion and regimental command in the Artillery School and battalion 
and regimental command in the Armored Se thool. They are primarily 
professional in that they teach only the arts of war and are designed 
to give the officers the theoretical training they should have not ‘only 
in the grade they are serving but in the next grade or two. 

In conjunction with these schools there are numerous specialist 
courses involving all the typical specialties used by the branch con- 
ducting the school. They will run from very brief courses to extended 
courses, Some of our guided-missile courses will run 15 or 18 months 
to teach a man what he needs to know. 

The increase this year in the combat arms schools is very slight. 
The total for the schools in fiscal year 1954 was $7,149,178; for fiscal 
vear 1955, $8,105,000; and for fiscal year 1956, $8 107,000, which is 
only a slight i increase. I cannot explain it. It is made up of a number 
of minor things. 

Mr. Sixes. Are the operating costs of these schools well standardized 
over the years so that costs are largely determined by the number of 
students you have in them? 

General Apams. Yes, sir, the estimates are rather consistent and 
the expenditures we have to make bear that out. Large changes in 
the operation of one of these schools would probably call for a new 
set of factors to work from. 


GUIDED MISSILE TRAINING 


Mr. Fioop. Before you leave the combat arms schools, in the 
combat arms schools you deal with the matter of guided missiles? 

General Apams. Excuse me? 

Mr. Fioop. In the curricula of the combat arms schools are included 
guided missile schools? 
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General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How extensive is your guided missile training within 
the combat arms schools? 

General Apams. At Fort Bliss we have the Guided Missile Branch 
of the Artillery School to teach officers and enlisted men not only 
the combat employment of the guided missile but also the technical 
aspect of taking care of them and using them. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this question: Do you feel, with all 
your rank and all your reputation and experience and the fact you 
are heading up this shop, and will you say to this committee it is 
your considered judgment, that at the present time and for the next 
year within the budget we are talking about, that within the cur- 
ricula of combat arms schools there is ample and adequate and well 
financed and well experienced and a proper degree and extent of 
guided missile training for officers and enlisted personnel? 

General Apams. I think there is, because that is related directly to 
the continental defense program, and we are watching that carefully 
and staying abreast of that program. We are producing the trained 
officers and men needed to build up the units for continental defense, 

Mr. Fioop. You are talking about continental defense? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuoop. But the extent of the guided missile program within 
the Army of the United States today and for the next few years should 
go beyond that for continental defense. Are you doing enough, have 
vou got enough money, is the training extensive enough, or is this 
merely a detail of the whole combat arms schools system? 

General Apams. This is just a detail, because at Fort Sill at the 
Artillery School they give very intensive instruction on the employ- 
ment of guided missiles as well as rockets. Then at Fort Leavenworth 
guided missiles enter into the instruction they give there. The other 
branches consider their employment in connection with their opera- 
tions, such as the Armored Division at Fort Knox and the Infantry 
Division at Fort Benning. 

Mr. Fioop. I am so afraid that traditionally in the Army you are 
not progressive enough, that you are not doing enough training in the 
field of guided missiles, and that in these combat arms schools too much 
time, too much effort, too much everything is being devoted to the 
traditional concepts and style of combat and not enough to what I 
am afraid might happen. What do you think? 

General Apams. I think we are abreast of it. 

Mr. Fioop. You are abreast of it? 

General Apams. The thing that worries us is that we cannot get 
the guided missiles built as fast as we would like to have them. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I think that statement should be on 
the record. 

Mr. Sixes. I have been very much concerned by some of the state- 
ments released through the press in recent days, particularly with 
reference to the stage “of development of what would have to be con- 
sidered the intercontinental ballistics missile. The rest of my 
comment will have to be off the record, but I feel that such releases are 
both improper and unwise. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. FLoop. There is no doubt what you say is true, Mr. Chairman, 
There will always be a certain segment of the sensational press that 
will cater to that type of reading and that type of public, and that 
produces a most unfortunate effect and to a marked degree, since it 
affects the thinking of the reading public and thereby affects the 
security of the country. To that extent I agree with you. At the 
same time, I am opposed, opposed to any censorship in this country. 

At this point of my interrogation of the general, I am not concerned 
with IBM. I am speaking of the combat arms schools of field opera- 
tions not to exceed heavy artillery. And that being so, your answer 
is what? 

General ApAms. We instruct them at all levels on the use of them in 
combat; on the technical maintenance and operation of them; and we 
place them in our field exercises. 

Mr. FLtoop. You insist you are on top of this program? 

General Apams. I believe we are insofar as we can get missiles. 

Mr. FLoop. With particular reference to that part of the combat 
arms schools dealing with guided missiles, again, to what extent do 
you employ civilian instructors or consultants at your bases and at 
your schools? Take, for example, at Aberdeen. At Aberdeen you 
have some form or degree of instruction on guided missiles, do you 
not? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. And there you have civilians identified with the 
instructing staff, do you not? 

General Apams. That is right. 


SELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR ADVANCED TRAINING 


Mr. Fioop. I have been advised—and I hope this is not true, and 
if it is true I think it is wrong—that certain civilians or a certain 
civilian is empowered to determine what officers, Regular Army 
officers, including West Pointers, are to be selected or sent to advance 
training schools. 

General ApAms. That is a new one to me, sir. The Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-1, General Young, has a Dr. Butts who is an educational 
adviser. 

Mr. Fioop. I never heard of Dr. Butts. 

General Lawton. I do not think Dr. Butts determines who shall 
go to the advance training schools. 

Mr. Fioop. I was shocked to be advised that—understand I am 
not one who thinks the Army and general officers or the general staff 
are the greatest people in the world by a long shot; at the same time, 
I do not think the civilians are either. But I certainly do not like 
the idea of a civilian, no matter how long his hair is, looking at a class 
of 40 Army officers, including graduates from West Point, and deciding 
whether a certain West Pointer is or is not going to go to some college 
to take advance training in nuclear warfare. 

General ApaAms. It is possible that this man is interested in that 
aspect of it, or General Young. You see, when we spend money on 
sending a man to school, we want to feel sure he has the mathematical 
background, say, or the right talents for that sort of thing. 

_Mr. Fioop. I have in mind a specific case of that kind. I do not 
like to talk of specifics, in these matters, but I am going to talk of a 
specific case here just to pinpoint the problem, because if it is true of 
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one case it can conceivably be true of every man who might go ty 
Aberdeen. The case I have in mind involves a Reserve officer who 
was a graduate, I believe, of a State teachers’ college. Now I have 
lot of respect for State teachers’ colleges. We have a lot of them jp 
Pennsylvania, in fact we started the system, and they are great 
schools, but I do not believe some civilian should be empowered to 
decide, because the academic record of a graduate of a State teachers’ 
college is so impressive, that he is superior to a Regular Army officer 
who has been in combat leading troops in Korea and was wounded 
and is now taking ballistics training. Because that officer, who is a 
graduate of West Point, did not have all A’s, that civilian decided he 
should not be sent to some college to take advance training. With 
all due respect to the fellow who had all A’s—anybody who can 
get all A’s at any school is a good student; that is more than I could 
do—but I do not want some civilian making a noise like a second 
lieutenant taking an academic record and saying that because a man 
from a State teachers’ college got all A’s he is a better man than a 
West Pointer who was in the top third of his class. Without anything 
more, that officer from West Point is far superior regardless of the 
basis of pure academic ratings. 

General Apams. I would like to look into that. 

Mr. Fioop. I wish you would. Do not let those civilians move 
in on you. 

(The following information was furnished for the record:) 

No civilian at the Ordnance Training Command at Aberdeen: Proving Ground 
is involved in the selection of officers to attend advanced schools in the guided 
missiles field. This schooling is accomplished in Army schools and all selection of 
students is made by the Chief of Ordnance, Department of the Army. 

The only civilian at the Ordnance Training Command involved in officer 
schooling screens transcripts of college records of officers who are otherwise 
eligible and available for attendance at civilian schools to determine those officers 
who meet the prerequisites for attendance as established by the Chief of Ordnance. 
The results of this screening are checked and reviewed by the Chief of Ordnance, 
who makes the final selection of officers to attend these schools. 

General Apams. I hear a lot about how people get assigned to these 
schools, but you surprise me. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot pick up all these cats and dogs all over 
the country, but this did annoy me. It is not right. 

General Apams. We do use as instructors at schools in technical 
subjects quite a few civilians, and we have them on the faculty. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to hear it, because I do not like high Army 
brass trying to teach everybody. That is another extreme. I think 
bringing in some civilians is intelligent, and thank heavens you are 
doing it, but that is not the point. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ENROLLMENT AND OPERATION OF SCHOOLS 


Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed, General Adams? I would like for 
you to tell us the number of students you have in each school, the 
length of time that the courses run, and I would like for you to state, 
for the record, something about the training activities and the method 
of selection. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us something about these various operations and 
why you are asking for the amount of money requested for item 2220. 
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You have completed your discussion of Combat Arms Schools. 
Proceed with the next activity. 

General Apams. The increase in the combat arms schools is the re- 
sult of additional funds for the pay of civilian employees in the amount 
of $275,000. This increase, however, is offset a little bit by a decrease 
in the Artillery School requirement, that is, the number of instructors 
and the workload at the Artillery School. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following additional information was supplied for the record.) 


Combat arms schools, program for fiscal year 1956 


Number of} Average Average Average 
School | resident length of resident nonresi- 
courses | courses load dent load 


Weeks 
Armored. - 18 14 
Infantry - - | 21 il 
Artillery (including Anti-Aircraft and Guided Missiles) 55 | 13 
AVGIOR. = a uccanccuncenesadehesseuepsnescasetqs- | 14 | 13 
Army Ge ie ssn ite ck saccteactetsecs< 9 11 


Total__-- Sa a ae a eal 117 


TRAINING ACTIVITY 


(a) The activity at the combat arms schools may be broadly grouped into two 
categories. First, the conduct of career courses for officers, and secondly the 
conduct of specialist courses for officers, and enlisted men. In the first category, 
courses are provided to train an officer, between tours of troop and staff duty, 
progressively to be prepared to accept higher levels of responsibility commen- 
surate with his increasing rank. In the second category, specific skills are im- 

parted to both officers and enlisted men, such as countermortar radar operation, 
artille ry flash and sound ranging, POW interrogation, and fixed wing aircraft 
mechanics. 

(b) In addition to the resident instruction above described, service schools 
ee are charged with certain other responsibilities. These are: the preparation 
and administration of nonresident training, such as extension courses; the mainte- 
nance of adequate school libraries and field printing plants; and maintaining 
Army training and field manulas in a current status with regard to changes in 
doctrine, tactics, and new developments and techniques. Thus, each Army 
school is more than an academic institution. It is the fountainhead of military 
knowledge in the scope of its responsibilities. From all available sources infor- 
mation is funneled into the school; inspection reports from observer teams, 
combat reports, comments of returning veterans, digests of foreign military, 
activities, and test and maneuver reports. By a critical analysis of all data 
received, the school develops tactics, techniques, and doctrine. The school 
uses boards, school troops, and special exercises in testing this doctrine in con- 
junction with the current and prospective materiel and organizational structure. 
This doctrine is disseminated to individuals in the field by resident student courses, 
nonresident extension courses, Army Reserve training courses, training manuals, 
field manuals, training circulars, Army training programs, and by special com- 
manders conferences. In addition ot the preparation of instructional material to 
support the above, each school develops training aids and earries on a continuous 
research program to study the effects of new and possible future weapons on the 
conduct of operations. 

SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


(a) Branch career courses: Priority lists of officers eligible for attendance are 
maintained by each career management branch. Careful coordination of assign- 
ment of officers so listed insures attendance of those officers eligible at the proper 
sequence in their career pattern. 
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(b) Officers and enlisted men are selected for attendance at specialists courses 
at these schools in two ways as follows: 

(1) A number of personnel who meet the prerequisites are ordered directly 
into the courses from the replacement stream (i. e., in between permanent 
assignments) in order to fill programed requirements and requisitions froy 
Army agencies in need of the specialists. 

(2) Other personnel attend at the request of their unit commanders who 
have found it necessary to fill a particular job with an individual not pre. 
viously school trained in that specialty. This provision applies only to per. 
sonnel stationed in the continental United States. 

(c) In selecting individuals to attend particular courses, consideration is given 
to both their military and civilian experience. By a system of established pre. 
requisites, minimum qualifications of the students are insured. Officers respon- 
sible for selection must choose for school training the best qualified individuals 
available. 

(d) Officers on active duty must have a minimum of 1 year of active duty to 
serve upon completion of any course conducted at one of the above-named schools, 
Likewise enlisted personnel must have a minimum of 9 months to serve. Ey. 
ceptional cases are evaluated on the basis of individual merit. 


REASON FOR INCREASED COST (FISCAL YEAR 1956 OVER 1955) 


Total cost and training load of the combat arms schools (Armored, Infantry, 
Artillery, Aviation, and Army general) for the fiscal years 1955 and 1956 are con- 
pared as follows: 














| | 
m5 sat Fund Resident | Nonresident 
Fiscal year | requirements| load | load 
= = | : a e 2 
1955_ _- ; chines wtih Siadgd Demeee etece ud aed hint $8, 105, 000 11, 394 42, 144 
SUN esc itachi ehhh acaba saben ste Lael | 8,107, 000 | 12; 188 43,94 
Increase ____- spd ag tne are ee sabe 2, 000 | 794 | 1, 056 


| ' i 


Funds required for the combat arms schools in fiscal year 1956 show an 
increase of less than 1 percent over fiscal year 1955 even though the resident 
loads show an increase of approximately 7 percent. 

Mr. Sixgs. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT TO SIZE OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Fioop. General, I am opposed, as you know, violently opposed, 
to the suggested cut in the Army, but that has nothing to do with 
what I am going to ask you now. You were sent up here knowing 
you were going to be cut 100,000 men. Yet there is no evidence 
you ever heard of that when I look at the estimates for 1956 and 
compare them with 1955 in connection with the dollars you are 
asking for on each combat arms school. For combat arms schools 
for fiscal year 1955 you requested $8,105,000, and for fiscal year 1956 
you are requesting $8,107,000. You picked up $2,000 there, and 
yet you lose 100,000 men. Why is that? 

General Apams. The load in the school does not vary directly with 
the size of the Army. As I mentioned earlier, we always have 4 
backlog of people we are trying to train in these schools, and as the 
opportunity arises we get them in. We make the best estimate we 
can of the number of officers and enlisted men that we will have an 
opportunity to train in these schools during a given year. 

Mr. FLoop. What you mean to say is that, insofar as the proposed 
cut is concerned, it will be a cut only in fresh bodies and not in dollars 
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insofar as this particular operation of schools is concerned, only; if 
the Army budget is going to be cut, it is not going to be cut in this 
area, obviously. 

General Apams. That is right. We want to educate all the men 
we can. If the Army were larger these men would be out with 
the troops. 

Mr. Fioop. Do not forget some of the greatest and best fighting 
troops in the world were the Polish troops in Warsaw at the time of 
the Nazi attack. There is no soldier in the world more patriotic or 
a better fighter than the Poles were that day. Just to beef up your 
educational system is not going to fight a war. You have to have 
people, men, fresh bodies. 

General Apams. This is our preparation for handling the men well. 

Mr. Fioop. But it is no substitute for a cut in personnel, is it? 

General Apams. It does not take the place of men, but we can train 
them better when we get them. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Subproject 2222—Administrative service schools 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiseal year 1954 $1, 226, 236 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 1, 383, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 1, 377, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides for the operation of the following administrative 

service schools: 
Finance School, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
The Adjutant General School, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
Counterintelligence Corps School, Fort Holabird, Md. 
Judge Advocate General School, Charlottesville, Va. 
Provost Marshal General School, Camp Gordon, Ga. 
Chaplain School, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

These schools conduct career and specialist courses for personnel of their 
respective services. Some typical courses taught are financial management, 
manpower control, CIC investigations, contract termination, military government, 
machine accounting, and chaplain courses. There are approximately 60 courses 
taught at the schools listed. In addition to resident training courses, these 
schools also are charged with the preparation of nonresident training material 
and the administration of such training; maintenance of adequate technical 
libraries; and maintaining field manuals in a current status relative to changes 
in doctrine, new developments, and techniques. 


Workload data and cost factors 
COMPARATIVE FUND REQUIREMENTS 





| 
Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 


Schools ek = 


| 

| | 

| 1 | Total | ol | Total 01 Total 
} Pt : 


Finance $195,113 | $211, 064 | $213, 000 | $229, 000 | $215, 000 $228, 000 
Adjutant General 340,741 | 365,116 | 352,000 | 378,000 | 352,000 | 365,000 
Counterintelligence Corps 299,490 | 318,260 | 335,000 | 388,000 | 333, 000 
Judge Advocate General 79, 500 | 88,169 | 83,000 | 94,000 | 104, 000 
PMG 194,372 | 196,037 | 192,000 | 233,000 | 192, 000 

41,863} 47,590} 49,000] 61,000] 49,000 
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COMPARATIVE LOAD STATISTICS 














Fiscal year 1954 | Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 

Calarlaacal saesaiind bo 
Non- Non- | N 

Resident Resident Resident | | \°2- 
resident resitent resident 

load | load load los load load 
i Sac do ee 629 1,942 432 1, 479 218} 1,555 
NE CE oi och cticinniind dantipanie 1,111 6, 379 1,141 6, 016 709 6, 035 
Counterintelligence Corps. -_.....---.----- 803 0 961 0 1,174 0 
Judge Advocate Gener sive 70 810 60 543 64 623 
iit inks Dinediciadmmlad dpa alg abmpuine 469 5, 628 471 6, 666 558 6, 750 
Chaplain habvscseecucobesiue dened banenaeie 46 594 49 548 45 551 
MN dessa cecdck keene 3,128 | 15,353| 3,114] 15,252} 2,768| 15,54 





General Apams. With respect to the administrative service schools, 
they include the Finance School at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.: 
the Adjutant General School at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; the 
Counter Intelligence Corps School at Fort Holabird, Md.; the Judge 
Advocate General School at Charlottesville, Va.; the Provost Marshal 
General School at Camp Gordon, Ga.; and the Chaplain School at 
Fort Slocum, N. Y. These schools conduct career and specialist 
courses for personnel of their respective services. He is given the 
general training relative to his branch, and later on he is sent to 
learn something about the higher operations of his branch. 

In this group of schools the cost this year is slightly less than last 
year, the figure for fiscal year 1954 being $1,226,236; the estimate for 
1955 was $1,383,000; and our estimate ‘for 1956 is $1,377,000. The 
small savings there are spread throughout the group. 

On page 101 of the justifications we give you the resident and 
nonresident loads of students that these schools handle, the total 
being, for resident only for 1954, 3,128; for 1955 it will be approxi- 
mately 3,114; and for 1956, 2,768. 

The nonresident loads run at a fairly even figure, approximately 
15,353 for fiscal year 1954; 15,252 for fiscal year 1955; and an estimated 
15,514 for fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Fioop. To what extent do you carry on the operations of this 
type of school in Europe and in the Pacific theater? 

General Apams. This type of school is not duplicated anywhere. 

Mr. Fioop. This is continental United States? 

General Apams. These are in continental United States. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean “these’’? 

General Apams. Combat arms, administrative service, and technical 
service schools which I will discuss in a moment. 

Mr. Fioop. In the continental United States? 

General Apams. Yes. There are a few local schools overseas, for 
instance schools for mechanics or special weapons schools. 

Mr. Fioop. But that is run by the division of the Army itself? 

General Apams. By the division of the Army overseas; yes. 

I do not think there is anything significant about the administrative 
service schools. We have in all our schools, as you know, some per- 
sonnel from the Air Force and some from the Navy, not in every 
school, but there are a sizable number of officers interchanged every 

ear. 
: Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this, and this is a standard question as 
to all these schools: Do you assure me that there is comedians in the 
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curriculum of even the administrative service schools where considera- 
tion is given, insofar as applicable, to the so-called pushbutton war- 


fare? 
General Apams. Yes, sir. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE SCHOOLS (EXCEPT MEDICAL) 
Subproject 2223—Technical service schools (except medical) 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 $13, 968, 084 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 14, 399, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 14, 270, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject supports the following technical service schools: 


Signal: 
~ Signal School, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
Southeast Signal School, Camp Gordon, Ga. 
Chemical: Chemical School, Fort McClellan, Ala. 
Ordnance: 
Ordnance School, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
Ordnance Guided Missile School, Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 
Ordnance Automotive School, Atlanta, Ga. 
Quartermaster: 
Quartermaster School, Fort Lee, Va. 
(Juartermaster Subsistence School, Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Ill. 
Engineer: 
Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, Va. 
Engineer course, Columbus General Depot, Ohio. 
Transportation: Transportation School, Fort Eustis, Va. 


At the above schools, career and specialist courses are conducted for personnel 
of the respective services. The technical services provide logistical support to 
the Army. Accordingly, personnel of these services must be trained in a great 
variety of highly specialized fields, requiring a considerable amount of expensive 
supplies and equipment. Furthermore, instructor personnel must be unusually 
well qualified through possession of technical backgrounds which often can only 
be obtained by years of experience. As in the case of other schools, the technical 
service schools additionally are responsible for nonresident training; preparation 
of technical and field manuals; review of technical publications; and evaluating 
recommended changes in tactics, doctrine and new techniques. Typical of the 
courses taught at these schools are the following: Airport engineering; combat 
construction foreman; atomic defense; chemical laboratory technician armament; 
maintenance and repair; electronic fire control equipment repair supervisor; 
petroleum products analyst; meat plant management; radar maintenance and 
repair; guided missiles guidance components repair; advanced traffic manage- 
ment; and diesel electric locomotive electrician. There are approximately 210 
courses taught at the schools listed above. 


Workload data and cost factors 
COMPARATIVE FUND REQUIREMENTS 





Fiscal year 1954 | Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 


| | 
| $5,958, 202 | $6, 483, 620 | $5,750,000 | $6,387,000 | $5, 750, 000 
|” "436.643 | "501.082 | 478, 000 553, 000 , 
| 2,452,651 | 3,449,269 | 2,702,000 | 3,841,000 

| _ 982,669 | 1,034,123 | — 987,000 | 1,075,000 
Engineer_...-..............-..| 1,277,936 | 1,456,084 | 1,294,000 | 1, 544, 000 | 
Transportation | 673, 569 | 1,043,906 | 683,000 | 999,000 | —_782, 000 
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Workload data and cost factors—Continued 
COMPARATIVE LOAD STATISTICS 


Fiscal year 1954 | Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 
jeer etcetera eh 


Resident Nonresi- Resident | Nonresi- Resident | Nonresi- 





loads dent loads loads dent loads loads dent loads 
a ote 10, 211 9, 418 9, 593 7, 241 7, 106 7 25 
iis di teininenamnece 404 1, 697 466 1, 219 317 1 96) 
So, 4, 232 2, 498 4, 467 2, 901 3, 030 2, 881 
EEE IRE: 2, 861 2, 810 3, 692 2, 780 1, 830 2, 999 
SRM oe ea cae 3, 314 9, 526 3. 130 6, 537 2,217 6 800 
Transportation. .............- 1, 048 5, 016 1,114 4, 671 827 | 4, 83 
iis actrees 22, 070 | 30, 965 22,462 | 25, 349 | 15, 327 | 25, 8 

| 


The technical service schools include the Signal School at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., and the Southeast Signal School at Camp Gordon, 
Ga.; the Chemical School at Fort McClellan, Ala.; the Ordnance 
School at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.; the Ordnance Guided 
Missile School at Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala.; and the Ord- 
nance Automotive School at Atlanta, Ga.; the Quartermaster School 
at Fort Lee, Va.; the Quartermaster Subsistence School at the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, Ill.; the Engineer School at Fort Belvoir, Va.; 
the Engineer Course at Columbus General Depot, Ohio; and the 
Transportation School at Fort Eustis, Va. 

These schools perform for the technical services a function parallel- 
ing that performed by the schools for the combat arms and for the 
administrative services. They teach not only the professional type— 
that is, the military aspects—but also technical courses relating to 
the particular field of activity of the branch. 

Mr. Fioop. I notice from page 105 of the justifications, that you 
have on the curriculum atomic defense; guided missiles; and guided 
components repair, in your setup. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is good. All right. 

General Apams. The cost of these schools for fiscal year 1954 was 
$13,968,084; for fiscal year 1955 the estimate is $14,399,000; and for 
fiscal year 1956, $14,270,000. The savings are small and allocable to 
all the schools. 

The workloads of these schools are shown on page 108. The resident 
load for fiscal year 1954 was 22,070; for fiscal year 1955, 22,462; and 
for fiscal year 1956, 15,327. 

Will someone advise me on that sharp cutback? 

Mr. Fioop. What page of the justifications is that on? 

General Apams. Page 108. 

Colonel AnsEu. The principal saving has been from the standpoint 
of less military overhead. 

General Apams. That is a general decrease reflected by a reduction 
in the Army. 

Mr. FLoop. Directing your attention to page 86 of the justifications, 


item No. 2223, which is the “Technical service schools (except med- 


ical),”’ in fiscal year 1954 you had $13,968,084; in fiscal year 1955, 
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$14,399,000. So actually between 1954 and 1955 you picked up 
§1 million. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You have also a 2-percent beef-up in this whole opera- 
tion. What is responsible for that big increase in that one year? 

General Apams. We have a situation called the recurring biannual 
cycle. It is related to the draft of 2 years. One year we will have an 
increase in requirement and the next year a decrease in requirement. 
We try to level that out so that we will have about the same figure 
every year. 

Mr. FLoop. Why would that apply only to the technical service 
schools? Why does it not apply to all of them? 

General Apams. It does apply to all of them. The technical 
services have a higher proportion of technicians. 

Mr. FLoop. That is no reason why you have more schools and more 
money for these schools? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; and the equipment they work with is 
very expensive. In the technical services a change of a piece of 
equipment carries with it a lot of expense. Just the preparation of a 
new technical manual on how to use and maintain a new piece of 
equipment involves considerable expense. 

Mr. FLoop. Being a soldier today, you need more than a strong 
back and a weak mind. I know that. That is all good. 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
Subproject 2224—Language schools 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, 1954 nmin om.. oe Ree oe 
Estimated, 1955 2, 077, 000 
Estimated, 1956 2, 186, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject supports three language schools: The Army Language School 
at Monterey, Calif., where 27 languages are taught; Detachment R in Europe; 
and Detachment S in Japan. The latter two schools are small G—2 activities 
which provide language and area training to foreign area specialists. Detach- 
ment R teaches Russian, and Detachment 8 teaches Japanese. 95 percent of the 
total fund requirements carried in this subproject are for the Army Language 
School. This school prepares military personnel for worldwide assignments as 
attachés, mission members, interpreters, interrogators, and translators. With 
the continuing support of NATO and other foreign forces, language training will 
hecessarily remain an important part of our school system. 

In addition to the teaching of linguists, the Army Language School is charged 
with the mission of conducting appropriate research to include the development of 
language proficiency tests, aptitude tests, and efficient language-teaching methods. 
tefresher and advanced courses in foreign languages are also prepared by the 
school, and occasionally the staff serves as translators of unusually difficult docu- 
ments or publications. 
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Workload data and cost factors 
COMPARATIVE FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 
Schools 


Army Language School $2, 003, 000 | $1,970,000 | $2,112,000 
Detachment R 0, 320 32, 000 45, 000 32, 000 
Detachment 8.......-..._.--- 


2, 093,756 | 2, 162, 753 2,077,000 | 2,151, 000 


RESIDENT STUDENT LOADS 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 


Army Language School 
Detachment R 
Detachment S 





General Apams. The language schools are the next ones. You 
asked whether we had any schools in Europe. We have two branches 
of the Army Language School at Monterey, Calif., 1 in Japan and | 
in Europe. The Army has a larger requirement for language quali- 
fications and the maintenance of language qualifications. We have 
to send these people to a language school and give them quick courses 
for conversational purposes prior to their going to a large number of 


jobs such as the military advisory groups and missions. Then there 
are jobs for people really skillful in the language working up to trans- 
lators. We have to fit the instructional courses with the requirements 
of the Army in relation to having to replace people worldwide. We 
have found this school to be a very important thing to us, and it 
actually creates a good deal of goodwill indirectly in that it helps 
our people no end when they go overseas to be able to converse with 
the people in their own language. 

Mr. FLoop. Can you afford to give people overseas of all ranks 
some help in that field? 

General Apams. We give them some help. Commands in Europe 
have some schools where the families can get help. 

Mr. Fioop. I know the field commanders, depending on how much 
sense they have, go to these things, but do you fellows get mixed up 
in it? 

General Apams. We do not, because the fellows who go to France 
are the ones who need French and we do not know ahead of time who 
will be assigned to France. We cannot embark on a general program 
of teaching 10 percent or any percentage of the people French. 

Mr. Fioop. I was just wondering as a matter of policy. I meet 
lot of these wives and so on who are going overseas, and one thing they 
always talk about is language, and they wonder why you do not give 
them a chance to learn languages. What do you think? ' 

Dr. Auien. In the Army Language School at Monterey, Calif, 
the civilian faculty members have for several years, at no expense (0 
the Government and after hours, conducted a series of seminar type 
courses for the families of enlisted and officer personnel pending assign- 
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ments overseas. This is done after hours and frequently at the homes 
of civilians. 

Mr. Fioop. I think that is very nice of them and I am glad to hear 
of it, but in fairness, do you think you should do that? There is 
an awful lot of talk around town about that among enlisted as well 
as officer personnel dependents. 

Dr. ALLEN. I do not think it would be desirable beyond the mere 
orientation stage. It is an expensive operation. It would be very 
expensive because the wives in many cases are far removed from 
their own schooling experience and learn slowly. 

Mr. Mruter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fuoop. Yes. 

Mr. Mruuer. You do in some areas supply, not only the military 
personnel but their dependents with rather fine instructional records 
and make them available to voluntary groups who want to study? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. We have fine recordings and texts and 
voluntary study groups. These may be very helpful, particularly 
to individuals who have had training in languages in high school or 
college. ‘These courses are refresher courses and can provide a good 
level of basic conversational fluency. They will not produce a 
linguist. 


PERCENTAGE OF ARMY BUDGET USED FOR ATOMIC OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fuoop. Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct the attention of 
the committee to a memorandum I received in connection with a ques- 
tion | asked the budget people on the percentage of the Army budget 
used for atomic operations. While it comes to me marked confidential, 
I would ask the chairman to read it. What is confidential about that, 
[ cannot see. 

Mr. Stxes. General Lawton, is there any reason why that informa- 
tion should not be on the record? 

General Lawton. The fact we are engaged in it is well known, but 
as to the percentage, it is questionable whether this should be on 
the record. 

Mr. Fuoop. I read in the Post this morning—maybe they should 
stop publishing newspapers 

General Lawton. Sometimes they publish too much. 

Mr. Froop. When Admiral Carney was before our subcommittee 
I was examining him, as we all were, on the new Navy bill. Officers 
testified on that bill before the legislative Armed Services Committee 
yesterday. I wanted to talk to Admiral Carney about whether or 
hot we were planning to build submarines with guided missile launcher 
chutes on the deck, and he nearly fell off his chair. He said in effect, 
“That is very, very, very secret; please do not talk about it.”” So I 
shut up. This morning in the Post, right smack in the middle of the 
lead story on the front page are three paragraphs describing the 
type and kind of ships the Armed Services Legislative Committee 
approved yesterday, and one of the things they approved was sub- 
marines with guided missile launcher chutes on the deck. 

I am not going to argue with you about it, but here is information 
I think the American people would like to know. What percentage 
in round numbers of our total dollar effort and training effort is going 
to the training and preparation of the troops to defend themselves 
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and to be able to fight an atomic war? Some information like that 
the American people, more than just this subcommittee, are entitled to. 

Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, will you determine whether or not 
there is any reason why that should not be included in our records? 

General Lawron. I think it might be modified. A general state. 
ment, possibly, yes; in some areas it is questionable. 

(A statement submitted by the Department may be found op 
p. 247.) 

LANGUAGE SCHOOLS—continued 


LANGUAGES TAUGHT, AND NUMBER OF STUDENTS STUDYING EACH 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have a chart of what languages you teach and 
how many people take the courses? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Could I offer you this in lieu of the paper you have? This is a 
comprehensive recapitulation for the last 3 years and estimated for 
1956 on Army Language School input. 

Mr. Fioop. Can we put this in? 

General Apams. Yes. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Army Language School input } 


| 
























Language 1953 1954 | 1955 | 1956 

Rion unneinnnteas os Dern aes eee pinnae en arenes 11 24 | 4 14 
MI i chinwlc ge siableibs abode pee Se ehde hte Lean pubeeus ace lee 40 33 | 16 x 
RN ent ee cried as nth deel aee satan apahanire 24 26 | 24 | 2 
SEND PRMNINIOD a dnc cwassocacclddoce abcd bbansvessaaseccus 9 16 | 21 | 60 
eee RIN an Sele nnd ede = mein in es earouae | 452 437 | 298 | 304 
acta we Sk cass cepieaet a disease saree tines gp ee | 96 122 88 | 147 
Raga rentcdeachebiuiusdsenteknianGacnwwene xs lin kewvartebanee a | 15 8 | 8 | 3 
I ign xtra 345 bean ceen Ta done Nee ids cues daa seeas cup heees 144 80 | 48 | 76 
CI S56 bs tad Schens ib kGndnbnerinchedubheddinaeatndenseisht 109 136 160 | 301 
GG wkd cede wencae vebodtbatubneskieaanesebwattohaittiek ened 15 18 | 16 13 
a es a 29 | 48 48 72 
Dees TEROEDD 2s. 05. bs 225 ~ cde cuu asst ose ag os Rea ep xed sb 3 eae ee 2 
NE St st esc nn aan aaa ate ed hes ae a ees 31 24 | 7 | 7 
GRID. cb eunidacddsnkdnstedbbbektesbcactoeosteesssehesnges 168 216 | 266 | 134 
NR tdi a indas ickiweraddawaanidmion eakbaksscanaesadsones 181 216 264 | él 
I ie A and ahi ee ere ele Sees mote | 19 | 8 | 8 | 7 
ee rie ok 8 Se? Fs ye pe, Shue 29 25 24 38 
FOR ew anns : | 40 | 48 32 | 125 
Portuguese - 47 26 | 24 | Vv 
Rumanian_- 30 33 | 24 37 
Russian, 6.- ee eeu ene 257 304 184 | 572 
REE cot. :4, 200s s.o de Scd ae asd. cdknbbcais epic’ 628 568 433 | 387 
I eo 05 inc sila iaichi x de aang aaa w aie DU 53 | 24 16 | 23 
PE ds << cab ncnindgapeckenn tt ahedtadunekunaaccoen chub | 89 96 80 45 
I i TA ee i a eee ee 22 Ss 16 6 
Pc a ae en BS ae ee et eee 13 
hii ne apes bing Robie en seahiepebenkasencenes<ten 34 26 | 16 | 3 

Tet... biteutin pulses nh bcd ee ST A hare ae | 2,572 2, 570 2, 125 | 2, 750 





1 It should be noted that this tabulation presents total input, as differentiated from average or peak 
loads. The budget justifications considered by the committee reflects average loads, but data is presented 
in this form based on the committee’s request. 


Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ford has referred to page 381 of the hearings, 
Department of the Army appropriations for 1955, and suggests the 
table on that page could be brought up to date. 

I see in the sheet you have handed me and which has been inserted 
in the record, General, Chinese, Cantonese dialect, in 1954, 16 people; 
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in 1955, 21; and in 1956, 60; and Chinese, Mandarin dialect, in 1954, 
437 people; in 1955, 298; and in 1956, 304. That is what I want to 
talk about. Here in 1954 you had about 460 people studying Chinese, 
both Cantonese and Mandarin dialect. In 1955 you had about 320, 
and in 1956 about 360. 

Under all the circumstances, which I shall not belabor you with 
again, in the Far East, do you not think you are failing to invite or 
direct the increase of knowledge and study of that language, either by 
invitation or order? 

General Apams. It is a case, as I see it, of training the people we 
need to get the job done that must get done. As desirable as it might 
be to provide this language training for a wider group of people, we 
still have to stop somewhere, and we are trying to meet the needs of 
the Far East command, MAAG, Formosa, and through the Orient 
they have a scattering need for it. 

Mr. Stxes. We will suspend at this time until 1:30. 

Mr. Stxes. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Flood will continue his interrogation. 

Mr. Ftoop. When we adjourned we were about to discuss why on 
your projection for next year you had such a small number of students 
planned for the Chinese language, both Cantonese and Mandarin 
dialects. 

You were suggesting, General, as I understood it, under your table 
of organization and the demands, requirements, or needs of the Army 
that that is all you had planned for. 


TRAINING IN CHINESE LANGUAGE 


Mr. Fioop. I direct your attention again for the hundredth time, 
but this time with reference to this problem, to this: 

In view of the rapid deterioration, and that is my word and not 
yours, of the situation in the Far East, in view of the situation which, 
in my opinion, is becoming progressively worse, even within days as 
of this hearing, and I think as we progress and deteriorate further 
during the course of this coming fiscal period covered by this budget, 
do you not think that there should be a more intensive attention 
paid to teaching by invitation and by order or direction of the Chinese 
language, any or all dialects under the circumstances? 

General Apams. I think that we are meeting the Army’s require- 
ments at this time, sir. We have not only the group of people that 
are moving through these courses from year to year, but we have a 
backlog of people. 

During the Korean action we trained quite a large number of men 
in the oriental languages, and, oddly enough, although we were in 
Korea, considerable stress was placed on training men as Chinese 
linguists in order to translate and interrogate Chinese who became 
prisoners of war or otherwise fell into our hands, with the result we 
built up a fairly sizable number, and I can produce the numbers for 
you, that we trained each year. 

We keep careful tabs on the linguists that we have, and in addition 
Wwe survey the commands worldwide to find out their requirements, 
whether they have any increasing or decreasing need, and based upon 
the availability of linguists known to exist we then program into the 
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school what we think are necessary to meet the requirement overseas, 
That is the basis on which we work it. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure that is what you do but I am not satisfied, 
General, that that is satisfactory. I am not criticizing the method. 
yardstick or sampling process to determine how many students 
should be trained in each langeage category. I am directing your 
attention to the geopolitical development, with particular reference to 
Far East under the existing circumstances. 

That being so, while ii is true Chinese will be important only if you 
are someplace where there are Chinese, and we have relations on 
Formosa, I hope we never hit the mainland with troops, but in case of 
general Far Eastern warfare instead of a quarantined isolated situation 
on the island of Formosa, which I suppose would be mostly defensive, 
nevertheless I do not think the method and the yardstick that you 
are now using under existing circumstances for the past year is 
satisfactory. I see no extension of new ideas, not even any analysis, 
of what might be done to prepare. 

I know you can do the same thing with every language on the chart. 
I see Bulgarian and Albanian. Maybe something will happen on the 
Balkans. You have Yugoslavian. I know all those things might 
happen under our present situation. The lid might go off anyplace, 
I realize that. 

But the immediate problem and the one which we have reasonable 
cause to expect will be most approximate for the immediate future 
in this budget period is tha Far Eastern problem and, most likely, the 
Chinese language. 

That being so, I see no evidence that the Army is considering at this 
point the teaching of any greater extension of languages. Do you want 
the learned doctor back here to get into this hassle? 

General Apams. I would like to reemphasize, sir, that we train to 
meet the needs we can see. If we cannot see the need for these people 
we have no justification for training them. 

Mr. Fioop. Now we are narrowed right down to the issue. As the 
lawyer men say, now you and I are at issue. 

ou cannot in reply to my question at the present time see any 
need, or at least the need in comparison to the overall problem, of 
training any more enlisted and officer personnel in the Chinese 
language than you have now prepared to teach. Is that correct? 

General Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Regardless of what I say or what I have said, and 
regardless of how I have dramatized the far-eastern potential, you still 
stick to your guns? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. We have a backlog of men combined 
with those we put through the school to meet the Army’s requirements. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you mean by Army requirements the Army re- 
quirement of the situation if it remains as it is this afternoon? 

General Apams. As we can see it a continued condition of cold 
war as you see it right now, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But you do not want a cushion in there in case this 
wre Soe gets very hot immediately, and by immediately I mean next 
week. 

General Apams. There are a lot of cushions we would like, sir, but 
we cannot afford them. 

Mr. Fioop. I am talking about this one. 
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General ApaAms. It is one aspect of many things you would do if 
you initiated preparations for a deteriorating situation. Our planning 
is not based on that premise. 

Mr. Fioop. So I am in this spot: In view of the budget that you 
have been authorized to come here and justify by your superiors, in 
view of the many places that you have to use that limited number of 
dollars, you cannot under the circumstances give our troops any more 
training in Chinese languages? 

General Apams. I think that would be on a very, very low priority 
if we had to initiate any increase in the scope of our activities at this 
time, sir. 

One of the major assumptions we have planned is that the condi- 
tions worldwide will continue essentially unchanged. 

Mr. FLtoop. Are you speaking as of this afternoon or as of the time 
the budget was firmed up? 

General Apams. At the time we prepared our estimates. 

Mr. Froop. That is 3 months ago. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiuoop, And since 3 months I direct your attention to what 
has happened in the last 90 days in the so-called Formosan theater 
of operations. 

General Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not suggesting there has not been a rapid, 
dangerous and serious deterioration accentuated within 48 hours, 
will you? 

General Apams. I think the situation is more tense. 

. i‘ FLoop. You use your own words. Maybe mine are too color- 
ul. 

In view of the situation which may exist at the time this budget 
becomes law, which may be a few months in advance of this, do you 
still want to stand by the request you make today for even this low 
priority problem or are you going, with all the rest of them, wait 
until something happens and then come back and say “I would like 
X number of dollars to get X number of troops and to train X number 
of troops in Chinese’’? 

General ApAms. We might have to do it, sir, but I do not think we 
will ask for more instruction in Chinese at this time, sir. We feel we 
are meeting the needs of the Army as nearly as we can foresee them. 

Mr. Fioop. I cannot agree with you. All right. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rinwy. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 


COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF COLLEGE 


Subproject 2225—Command and General Staff College 


Total direct obligations: 
Aton, Giants eee BAe gio oss oh i kb Ss ode end cde $885, 067 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 864, 000 
Estimate, fiscal vear 1956 : ih sin cll te 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The Command and General Staff College trains officers for duty as commanders 
and general staff officers at division, corps, and army levels, and at comparable 
evels in communications zone organizations. Courses conducted include a 
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regular course of 41 weeks’ duration, an associate course of 16 weeks’ duration 
a 7-weeks’ course on special weapons employment plus several short courses. The 
school also conducts a large extension course program for field-grade officers, 

The scope of the regular 41 weeks’ course includes principles of war and funda. 
mentals of combat; leadership; new developments and joint planning; psy. 
chological warfare; staff organzation and procedures; review of capabilities, 
limitations, and employment of infantry, armored and airborne divisions; fune- 
tions and techniques of general staff sections; corps and field army operations: 
organization and operations of the British armed forces and the French Army. 
Other courses, with the exception of the special-weapons course, follow the same 
general outline, modified in conformity with the length and type of course. The 
special-weapons course is designed to train selected officers at general staff levels 
in the details of the effects of atomic weapons and in the techniques and tactics 
of defense against and tactical employment of such weapons. 


Workload data and cost factors 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


746 753 
6, 723 


1954 1955 1956 
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Average resident student load ______- andes anal iecaeia deine naues ae 
Average nonresident student load__..........-.......--- Sale 4, 641 
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Mr. Ritey. The next item is Command and General Staff College. 

General Apams. Command and General Staff College. Our field- 
grade officers are trained in the operation of divisions, corps, field 
armies, and in the operation of logistical systems in the theater, 
The main course is 41 weeks long. ‘That is called the regular course. 

There is an associate course which runs for 16 weeks which is a 
course attended by both Reserve and active Army officers. 

It parallels the full course very closely, but because of lack of time 
the course cannot have all the subjects in it that are in the regular 
course. 

In addition there is a special weapons course conducted at Leaven- 
worth aimed primarily at training officers in the evaluation of targets 
as related to the employment of atomic weapons in war. That course 
is attended by rather carefully selected officers who have sufficient 
mathematical background to absorb the technical aspects of it, as 
well as the comprehensive military knowledge to translate those 
technical aspects into useful military doctrines and procedures. 

Leavenworth runs along at a fairly even level because it is operat- 
ing at capacity all the time. Variations in expenses from year to 
year are not too great. 

In 1954, the actual obligations were $885,067. 

The estimate for fiscal 1955 was $864,000, and the estimate for 
fiscal 1956 is the same figure, $864,000. 

In addition to the United States personnel, Army, Navy, primarily 
Army, but with Navy and Air Force officers mixed in the class, there 
is an appreciable contingent of foreign students at Leavenworth. 

It used to run about 50 a year. They came from every country 
where we had a military advisory group plus some additional countries 
such as England and Canada who wish to have some officers attend 
our schools. 

Mr. Ritey. What is the capacity of the school? 

General Apams. The student load is 684 students. That gives us 
about 500 in the regular class and about 175 or so in the associate 
classes. 
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There are two limiting factors at Leavenworth. One is housing 
for families, and the other is the number of academic buildings. They 
are cramped at this time. 

Mr. Ritey. I was going to ask you whether or not you thought the 
capacity of the college was sufficient to meet your requirements or is 
it overloaded? 

General Apams. It meets the planned estimate of what the Army 
needs would be for graduates of this college for war. It does not meet 
the desires of many people because we cannot send everyone there who 
wants togo. Itisona competitive basis and the officers who have the 
better records are the ones from which selections are made. 

Mr. Ritny. Would it improve your officer personnel if more could 
go? 

* General Apams. Education always improves people, Mr. Riley. 
The problem we have is balancing all of these factors against getting 
asready as wecan. The requirement for Leavenworth graduates has 
been very carefully worked out, reviewed and reconsidered annually 
as well as being reviewed by various boards such as the Gerow Board 
and the Eddy Board to see if the product reasonably meets the require- 
ments as nearly as we can see them in light of the mobilization require- 
ments. 

Mr. Ritxy. You said the expense on this had been running fairly 
level over a period of years. Does that indicate you have the same 
number of students now as when the Army was half the size it is now? 

General Apams. No, sir. The number of officers we would like to 
have graduated from Fort Leavenworth is related to the mobilization 
requirement rather than to the size of the Army at this point. We 
are thinking of trained officers for command and general staff jobs at 
the higher levels. By that I mean from the division level, corps level, 
field army level, theater levels, and, of course, we need some here in 
Washington. 

That is the area where we are trying to get a backlog of trained 
officers. 

Mr. Rinny. And you do think that you have the number insofar 
as you are able to estimate for mobilization? 

General ApAms. Yes, sir. 

I recall these figures were reviewed just a matter of a few months 
ago. A review was made of it quite recently. 

In about October and November we conducted a rather compre- 
hensive study of what is being done at our schools and whether they 
are serving the purpose or not, and I well remember that Leavenworth 
was handled directly on the mobilization requirement at that time. 

I will have to produce the study to give you the exact figures but 
I was satisfied then, sir. 

_ Mr. Riney. It is an assignment sought after by most of the officers 
in the Army; is it not? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; it is much sought after. I don’t think 
there is any officer worth his salt who hasn’t had an ambition to go to 
Leavenworth. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you. 

Mr. Flood? 

Mr. FLoop. What were these boards you named, screening boards? 

General ApAms. They were not screening boards, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What are they? 
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General Apams. More of planning boards. The Gerow Board was 
a board convened in 1945-46 to analyze the Army school system and 
eet a postwar structure which would serve the needs of the 

my. 

Mr. Fioop. What does it do? Function and go out of existence 
10 years ago and you are stuck with that in 1955? 

General Apams. That board went out of existence when it com- 
pleted its task. 

Mr. Fioop. When was that? 

General Apams. It finished its work in about 1946. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not the “Bible” today, is it? 

General Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What is? 

General Apams. We go back and look at that because there is a 
lot of very good information in that report which is still applicable, 
particularly the principles and purposes the school should service and 
that sort of thing. 

In 1949 the Eddy Board was convened here in Washington. It had 
General Eddy there, and as I recall it there were 2 or 3 civilian mem- 
bers to the board and 2 or 3 other military personnel. 

That board resurveyed the school system and the chief result of it 
was a recommendation that we reinstitute the old Army War College 
which we had closed at the end of World War II and turned over the 
assets, the building and library, to the National War College. 

But at that time the board found we did have a need for that area 
of training in the Army. That is the last comprehensive review of the 
school structure by a board of that sort. 

The school structure is reviewed annually in our office and it was so 
reviewed last fall very thoroughly. Every course in it was looked at. 

Because of the cutback in the Army, General Dahlquist has initiated 
a review of the courses at the service school and that study will be 
available to us during the summer. 

Mr. Fioop. I direct your attention to page 116 of the justifications, 
and that part in the second paragraph which indicates that in your 
curriculum at the Command and General Staff College among other 
things you are concerned with the organization and the operations of 
the British armed forces and the French Army, and I gather in the 
best tradition of World War I relationships. 

Aren’t we chiefly concerned only with the British and French opera- 
tions there? 

General Apams. We are concerned with all of them, and there is 
quite a lot of familiarization work undertaken with relation to other 
armies in the form of lectures and that sort of thing. 

But the French and British Armies are closely tied into ours at 
NATO, and we believe that one of the things that will facilitate opera- 
tions is an understanding of the three major armies involved. We 
do have some instruction at Leavenworth on the French and British 
— so we will know their organization and in general how they 
work. 

TRAINING FOR COOPERATION WITH ALLIED FORCES 


Mr. Fioop. On the curriculum of the Command and General 
Staff College, to what extent, if any, does this college train its students 
with reference now to the allied forces of all categories, not just 
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British and French? To what extent is any attention given to the 
training of these students in cooperation with relationships of all kinds 
of personnel? Do you just jump these graduates in there with the 
allies and say “Other officers as good as you have been doing this for 
100 years. You go ahead and do it the same way’’? 

General Apams. I can give you an illustration of the sort of thing 
they do out there. When I was on the faculty at Fort Leavenworth 
from 1947 until 1950 we had problems which our United States 
students solved based upon the complications which would arise if 
you had a United Nations force, called a United Nations or allied 
force. 

What kinds of troops will they produce? How will you supply them? 
How will you communicate with them? How will you accomplish 
liaison on the battlefield between flanks of one unit and another? 
That is the type of instruction they give. 

Mr. Fioop. Does it include history, mores, customs, what to eat, 
what not to say and do? Do they give these fellows a treatment on 
this stuff? It is very important business. 

General Apams. Yes, sir—whether the Turks will eat pickles or not. 

Mr. Fioop. I am for that. 

General Apams. Actually the knowledge which had been worked 
out as the result of that type of instruction was used to very good 
advantage when we found ourselves with the U. N. forces in Korea. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope and trust that it is becoming of increasing 
importance in the command and general staff college because of the 
increase in such relationships. 

General Apams. I am sure it must be, sir. I have not looked at 
their curriculum this year to see exactly what they have in the way 
of problems. I am sure they are fully aware of it because they have 
given great stress to the way they bring these foreign officers in and 
learn from them. 

Mr. Firoop. Will you insert in the record at this point a short 
statement which satisfies you that since you left the faculty this is 
getting the kind of attention it should get, and are they giving increased 
attention to this problem in direct ratio to its need? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Progress in instruction at Army Service Schools with respect to integration 
with all foreign forces, that is, training to work together. 

Although Mr. Flood’s question pertained only to the instruction at the Com- 
mand and General Staff College, it is considered advisable to include the following 
additional information related to this type training, since the overall program is 
a comprehensive than would be indicated by an answer limited to that 
college, 

The regular courses of the Army Service Colleges and the branch service 
schools provide orientation instruction pertaining to the armies of friendly 
loreign nations as follows: 
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School: Hours 
ET SR ia css teth ta nak inks sti en eosin ba tee (2) 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces___.-_-.....-------------___ (2) 
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Command and General Staff College__._.......----------------__- 3419 
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1 Scope includes familiarization with the organization, tactics, techniques, and background of military 
forces of selected nations. Emphasis in each case is placed on the size and type units commensurate wit) 
the level of instruction of the course shown. The more senior courses include the political and economic 
structure of the nations and their influence on the armed forces and their strategic problems, their systems 
of supply, maintenance, and movement control in a theater of operations, and practical problems connected 
with the cooperation and integration of Allied staffs in combined operations. The National War College, 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, and the service war colleges also relate these factors to the 
neltany aveey aspects of the global strategy and foreign policy of-the United States and the countries 
concerned, 

2 The war colleges and the Industrial College of the Armed Forces do not schedule instruction in foreign 
forces es se; it is integrated into the study of those factors of power potential which are parts of the national 
war effort. 

3 In the classes of the Command and General Staff College, and the branch courses indicated, the presence 
of numerous foreign students presents an opportunity for close association with officers of many friendly 
foreign countries. As a result of the expressed desires of the President, training of foreign nationals has 
and is being emphasized. The value of this association cannot be overestimated. The combined attitudes 
of the foreign students will do much to influence the attitude of their countries toward the United States 
Many of the students now being trained by the United States Army may, in time, become key individuals 
in the armies of their own countries. United States training installations have been directed to take posi- 
tive action toward offering foreign trainees ample opportunity to develop a feeling of goodwill toward and 
understanding of the United States. 

4 In furtherance of this program a number of United States officers attend the service colleges of foreign 
nations on an invitational basis. This affords the selected officers the opportunity to broaden their experi- 
ence by a closer relationship with the language and firsthand association with the personnel of the foreign 
nations. 


To promote further a mutual understanding and unity of effort between the 
United States Army and the armies of her allies a system of liaison officer exchange 
is maintained between many United States Army service schools and their 
counterpart schools in several foreign nations. This system offers a means of 
direct exchange of information of mutual interest. 

The NATO Defense College was established in Paris, France, in 1952 by a 
unanimous resolution of the governments of member countries of the Organiza- 
tion. The purpose of this college is to assist in the development of NATO forces 
into a unified combat force by fostering a team spirit among higher instructional 
cadres, and to train selected military and civilian personnel for important posi- 
tions in NATO organizations and for the staffs of NATO countries. This college 
contributes to a common doctrine among the various NATO countries on the 
principle military subjects. It also makes the student familiar with the possibil- 
ities and points of view of each NATO country. All member countries send 
students to this college. 

To better the understanding of the personnel of the nations in which the 
United States maintains military establishments or offices, the Army trains 4 
large number of personnel in the appropriate language of the area prior to their 
assignment. The chief source of this training is the Army Language School 
located at the Presidio of Monterey, Calif. Here the Army trains from 2,500 
to 3,000 students per year in any of approximately 27 different languages covering 
virtually all areas of the world in which the Army has or is likely to have its 
troops stationed. Instruction here is not limited to the language itself. Every 
effort is made to familiarize the student with the customs and culture of the 
people whose language they are studying. Its aim is to increase the effectiveness 
of United States military personnel in foreign stations by first teaching them the 
foreign language, then teaching them, in the language, something of the patterns 
of thinking and behavior of the people who speak the language. In support 0! 
this effort is a unique faculty; all teachers at the school are either natives of the 
country whose language they teach or, in a few cases, native-born Americans 
who have spent a considerable period of time in, and have attended school in 
the country whose language they are teaching. 

A limited number of selected officers are permitted to enter the foreign area 
specialist program whose objective is to impart to these officers such knowledge 
of a geographic area as will assist them in formulating sound estimates and it 
rendering proper command decisions concerning the area studied. Such officers 
are trained to the highest practicable degree in the total culture of a people, 
including their principal languages and in the physical aspects of the area studied. 
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Normally, this training is conducted at the graduate level with acquisition of 
linguistic fluency as an early objective. Subsequent study stresses cultural 
environment and psychological characteristics of the people concerned. Area 
courses include geography, historical, military, and cultural background, regional 
and international relations, and the structure of the economic, political, and social 


institutions. 
This training includes the following phases: 


Current 
Approximate . 
Phase AT ae ate | number in 


training 


Agta TN shi igi S3.8e Ss cide see ener enbens ae 12 months.. 23 
Strategic Intelligence School er NP SAE Cae 7 6 weeks __. 0 
Civilian University ----.--- pee Fao fs 2. Fe 10 months... 2 
Specialized training in an appropriate overseas area_____- 18-36 months 53 
Special GOGRNNRTBS 2. oc 52 65 o edo cecces cise 2 


Total in training 





Immediately upon completion of the foreign area specialist training, officers 

are assigned to carefully selected positions utilizing this special training for a 
period which normally will be of 3 years duration. The Adjutant General 
annotates the records of these officers and provides them, within the framework 
of their established career patterns, repetitive assignments to agencies utilizing 
names foreign area specialists in consonance with the overall requirements of 
he Army. 
In addition to the formal training discussed above, each overseas commander 
is responsible for the orientation training of all his personnel in the customs, 
cultures and laws peculiar to the area in which they are stationed, so far as neces- 
sary to insure good public relationship with the foreign nationals and to uphold 
the prestige of the United States troops and the United States Government. 

Mr. Fioop. The same text books, same questions, same patterns, 
same questions and answers until something happens is bad. 

General ApAms. They are very active out there. I was out there 
about a year ago, last May to be exact, and I inquired into several 
things they were doing. I did not inquire into this field. The 
thought came across my mind that what we were doing when I was 
there was a little old hat compared with what they are doing now. 

They are a very alert group and I am sure you will be completely 
satisfied with what you hear from us, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I see there is a special weapons course in your justifica- 
tions chart and it indicates attention to the details and effects of 
atomic weapons. 

I assume by “effects” it means everything, negative and affirmative. 

General Apams. Blasts, radiation, all of that. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rrugy. Mr. Ford? 


RESIDENT AND NONRESIDENT STUDENT LOAD 


Mr. Forp. General Adams, on page 118 of the justifications you 
show the average resident student load at Fort Leavenworth? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Also average nonresident student load. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The resident student load is comprised of Regular 
Army or active Army personnel? 
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General Apams. Both regular and active, that is Reserve officers 
on extended acts of duty, and also Reserve officers who come from 
their home units direct to the course. 

In the course at this time there would be approximately 300 Reserve 
officers from units there and approximately a similar number, a little 
more than that, of Regular officers. 

Mr. Forp. How about Reserve officers who come from their civilian 
residences or homes to the course? 

General Apams. There would be an average of about 300 in the 
associate course at any time, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words approximately 300 out of the 753 fore- 
cast for fiscal 1956 would be from National Guard and ArmyReserve 
units? 

General Apams. That would be correzt. There are 2 courses in 
progress, the regular course which is 41 weeks which is larger. The 
associate courses would be 1 of 2 given during the year of approxi- 
mately half that size so you would have approximately an. equal 
distribution on the annual basis. Associate courses are shorter. 

Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record the length of the several 
courses and the difference to what extent you can? 

General Apams. It appears on page 116 that the regular course is a 
41 weeks course. Each of the associate courses is a course 
of 16 weeks duration. 

The special weapons employment course is of 7 weeks duration. 

That course was available to graduates of both the regular and the 
associate courses. 

Mr. Forp. This ratio which you gave a moment ago would be 
applicable to all three courses? 

General Apams. No, sir. The special weapons employment course 
has a smaller class capacity in each class in the order of 70 in each of 
its classes. It involves the use of materiel and laboratory type 
equipment, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The average nonresident student load shows a rather 
striking increase for fiscal 1956. What is the justification for that? 

General Apams. We offer the extension courses to anyone who is 
interested in taking them, provided that person is eligible, that is that 
he is a member of the active Army or Reserve components. 

The extension courses as I recall depressed a little during Korea. 

Pre-Korea they were up around 7,500 to 8,000, and they are climbing 
back up. Men are getting back home and those who got out of the 
service are resuming participation in the extension courses. 

We think that is a very satisfactory trend. 

Mr. Forp. You make no effort to limit the extension-course pro- 
grams? 

General Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think it is interesting to note that the fund requested 
for this overall program in fiscal 1956 shows no increase despite the 
fact that you will have approximately an 800 increase in the non- 
resident student load. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. Whether you have a small load or a 
large load is somewhat immaterial. It take just as much instructor 
work to prepare one given unit of instruction whether given to a few 
people or a large number, and it costs very little more to print that 
into a thousand copies; so the difference between the cost of a moderate 
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number, such as 4,600, and the 7,500 or the 7,600 figure, is based 


primarily on the cost of printing that many additional lessons, and it 
is insignificant once you have your lessons prepared and type all set. 

Mr. Forp. It is also interesting to note that your personnel will 
be identical in the 2 fiscal years. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. Then we get a lot of these gradings done 
by machine record methods. 

“Mr. Forp. I can see how you would not have additional personnel 
or dollar costs for the handling of the distribution of the material, 
but if you had an increase such as you do have here, without the use 
of automatic machinery, the grading would be an added burden? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, when it was up 
around 8,000 before Korea it nearly snowed them under and that is 
when they started simpler grading methods and more rapid and 
eflicient methods. 

Mr. Forp. These are the courses which are primarily given to 
active Army and Reserve Army officers to train them for the 
mobilization program? 

General Apams. Partially. It is a comprehensive course of instruc- 
tion starting off with the division, working up to the field army. 
There is a lot of logistics instruction in it and a certain amount of 
Department of the Army type of instruction, primarily to bring the 
thing to a logical apex. It is beamed at the field force level. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Mr. Forp. I have often wondered, perhaps because I never took a 
correspondence course of any kind, how effective they really are as a 
practical answer, whether it be in Army, military, or other fields. 

General Apams. I have heard a number of people express them- 
selves as having gotten a great deal out of them. General McLain, 
and I heard him say as recently as last October, had taken the complete 
series of extension courses five times. He said he learned something 
out of it every time he took it. 

He wasn’t talking to me but to another group of people and had 
no reason to say it unless he believed it. 

I know of cases where Reserve commanders, National Guard and 
USAR, insist that their officers participate in this as a means of 
improving them and better preparing them for their jobs in their 
home units. 

Mr. Forp. Correspondence courses must be sound because they 
certainly seem to be part of our educational system. 

I just question in my own mind whether they did answer the need. 

General Apams. I don’t think anyone feels they are the complete 
answer to training a man because there are lots of benefits to be 
derived from being in class with colleagues, but they are much better 
than nothing and they do fill a void particularly for the man who 
cannot count on being present at Leavenworth for an associate course, 
let alone a full course. 

They also enable a man whose business carries him around over 
the country to do a lesson when he finds it convenient as opposed to, 
say, missing a lesson and getting a poor grade. 

The associate courses at the USAR schools will come up later. 
They are located in areas where we have a large reserve population. 
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The course used in the extension courses, that is the substance of 
the instruction, is being paralleled to the instruction we give in the 
USAR schools located around over the country, so that a man has 
his choice. If he can make the school he has the benefit of that. 
If he cannot make the school he still can get an extension course 
that will carry him along. 

We tbink that is paying its way, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CROSS SERVICE SCHOOLING 


Mr. Fioop. I notice on page 118 of your justifications, at the bot- 
tom, you have the Marine Corps listed. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How did the Leathernecks get on board here? 

General Apams. As I mentioned earlier, sir, we have a cross service 
schooling in the Armed Forces where a small group of Navy, Marine, 
and Air Force officers attend Leavenworth and we send a small group 
to corresponding schools of the other services. 

Mr. FLoop. Somebody sank the Navy. I see 3 goose eggs here in 
4,5, and 6. What happened to them? 

General Apams. The Navy participates in the Army War College 
up at Carlisle Barracks. 

Mr. FLtoop. Command and General Staff is what I refer to. The 
Navy is not in this show? 

General Apams. The Navy is in the sense that the Marines are part 
of the Navy. 

Mr. Fioop. I am talking about the Navy. 

General Apams. The salt-water Navy is not there. 

Mr. Fioop. The Marines are with you, I suppose, because they 
are amphibious troops. Is that it? 

General Apams. That is right. 

Mr. FiLoop. And that is a regular part of Marine officer training to 
get a piece of the Command and General Staff in the Army for ground 
operations, either in conjunction with yours or to train them on what 
to do in this area. Is that it? 

General Apams. Yes, it is both. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ARMY WAR COLLEGE 
Subproject 2226—Army War College 


Total direct obligations: 


SI I TO ca. aa cles ead ots Wes Sh tacw acca aro em oe aa 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955____----- iP diye. ot deed ata eee~ .... 404, 000 
Motinbhe; fesel:vyeat S0GRk. usin ~ cuicnsee i deed 5 Gees .-. 404, 000 


I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The Army War College stands at the apex of the Army school system and 
trains selected officers for duty as commanders and as general staff officers within 
the headquarters of the Army group and corresponding communications zone 
activities, the Theater Army, CONUS Army, and the Department of the Army. 

The scope of the course covers the Army’s role in war planning, mobilization, 
and employment of the land forces as a part of an integrated national defense; 
the administration of manpower; intelligence; the logistical support of the fighting 
forces; and the objectives, problems, and duties of the General Staff, United 
States Army. The course is of 40 weeks duration. 
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Workload data and cost factors 


Average resident student load: 
Fiscal year 1954 Mee cs as Lgt pasar ene we ay .. 200 
Fiseal vear 1955 i . 200 
Fiscal year 1956 — 

Mr. Ritey. Will you tell us a little about the mission of the Army 
War College? 

General Apams. The Army War College is the highest school that 
we have in the Army. 

The officers who attend it are carefully selected officers who have 
outstanding records in the various arms of the service, and they are 
officers who show promise of being capable of shouldering the heaviest 
responsibilities. 

We train them at the Army War College for assignment in the 
Department of the Army staff, for assignment in the theater head- 
quarters, and the joint staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and that 
type of assignment. 

The course there covers the field of personnel management, logistics, 
operations, intelligence, a little bit of economics, and political science 
in the way of lectures so that we can relate military activities to the 
general activities of the country more effectively, and we hope to 
produce an officer from there who is qualified as much as we can train 
him to become a general officer. 

Not all do become general officers but that is what we are trying 
to make them. 

Mr. Ritey. I note that the expenses run fairly level. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. That again is a requirement which has 
been estimated there so that we can meet our current and mobiliza- 
tion requirements with the backlog built up by putting in approxi- 
mately 200 students a year. 

Then there is also participation by the other services—Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. I was up there just recently and I recall having 
seen Air Force and Navy there. I do not recall having seen a Marine, 
but I am sure there is one there. 

Mr. Rrnvy. And your student load runs evenly? 

General Apams. Yes, for the same reason I mentioned in connection 
with Command and General Staff College. We are looking not at 
the current size of the Army but against mobilization requirement 
of officers with this type of training. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. FLtoop. At the Army War College you do have the Navy on 
board? 

General ApAMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuoop. In addition to that you also have the Marine Corps 
as distinct from the Navy? 

General ApAMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. I see on page 119 of your description of this project, 
Army War College, that it trains selected officers? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fitoop. What does that mean? And, by the way, you refer 


to this as the high school of the Army. I think you mean the highest 
school, 
General Apams. The very highest school we have; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by selected officers? How are 
officers for the Army War College selected and what do you mean by 
selected officers? 


General Apams. They are selected based on their entire past record, 


with particular reference to about the past 15 years of it. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the lowest rank that can go in there? 

General Apams. Lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Fioop. Full colonel? 

General Apams. Lieutenant colonels or full colonels. There are only 
about 3 to 5 percent who get to go. ; 

Mr. Fioop. Three or five percent of what? 

General Apams. Of the officers from lieutenant colonel to colonel, 

Because of the small number, because we are looking for the most 
efficient officers we can find in all respects, G—-1 very carefully builds 
a list based on their past record. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not clear about one thing. You say lieutenant 
colonel and colonel? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is the War College class composed only of lieutenant 
colonels and colonels? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. F.ioop. No general officers? 

General Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. No officers of field grade up to lieutenant colonel? 

General ApAmMs. There may have been a major there some time o: 
other, but as a rule it is lieutenant colonels and colonels. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

General Apams. Their records are looked over very carefully to 
start with in the Career Management Branch and when the lists are 
compiled and people recommended there is a very large list. 

Then the chiefs of the branches, like Chief of Engineers, Chief of 
Transportation, Chief of Staff, G— 1, go over that list again. 

Mr. FLoop. So by War College we do not mean just combat officers’ 

General Apams. No, sir. It cuts right across the officer personne! 
of the Army in almost the exact proportions that they man the Army 

Mr. Fuioop. That is all. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Miller? 


NONARMY SCHOOLING 


Mr. Miturr. To what schools not run by the Army do you send 
your personnel? 

General Apams. We send personnel to the Navy and Air Force 
schools in about the same proportion. 

Mr. Mixtier. You mean comparable schools to those that the Army 
has at Leavenworth in the Command and General Staff School? 

General Apams. Naval Postgraduate School and Naval War College. 

Mr. Miuter. If the Air Force has such an outfit you send them 
there, too? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Do you send them to service schools below that 
category? Do you send them to schools which would compare with 
the Infantry School at Benning? 
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General Apams. Yes, sir. We send some officers to the Marine 
Corps School at Quantico, taking company and battalion courses 
there. ‘The Marines send officers to Benning and Knox to take corre- 
sponding instruction in the Army. 

Mr. Miuuer. In addition to the War College, to what more special- 
ized graduate schools do you send personnel? 

General Apams. The Armed Forces War College at Norfolk, Va.; 
the National War College here in Washington. 

Mr. Mrituer. Which of those do you rate as the higher institution of 
learning? 

General Apams. The National War College would be rated higher 
than the Armed Forces Staff College. 

I forgot to mention the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
which is at Fort McNair. 

Mr. Miutuer. Where the National War College is? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. Those two are the two top schools of 
the joint structure and I think everyone views them as being coequal 
or on the same level. 

Mr. Mintuer. Where do they come in the budget? 

General Apams. I think all three of those come under the Joint 
Chiefs project, the joint project. 

Mr. Fioop. In my class at Harvard Law School, and every year, 
there was a handful of JAG officers from all branches taking a full 
3-vear course for a degree. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuoop. You told the chairman, Mr. Riley, that you had some 
foreign officers. Is there reciprocity? Do we send our people to their 
general staffs, war colleges, and lower grade schools? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. We have officers in Imperial Staff Col- 
lege in England and we send officers to the French War College, and 
we have officers in Canada at their Defense College. 

Mr. Mituer. Getting back to the people you send to other schools, 
Mr. Flood has touched on law; how many officers approximately, are 
sent to graduate schools of various sorts, technical and otherwise, 
such as MIT, Harvard Law, or some medical schools? 

General Apams. International relations studies, languages, law, 
meteorology, personnel and public administration, physics and mathe- 
matics, pilot training, psychological warfare, psychology and human 
studies, quartermaster specialties, social sciences, statistics, trans- 
portation specialties, totaling 299 people in 1956, projected for 1956. 

Mr. Mruuer. All of them are officers? 

General Apams. They will all be officers, yes, sir. 

I will take it back. In the pilot training that may not all be officers. 
Actually they are men very carefully selected for these purposes. 
They are people who have shown aptitude and interest and have an 
educational background which justifies this further training. 

Mr. Mitier. Where does the cost of that appear? 

General Apams. 2241, sir. 

Mr. Mriuusr. I believe you said that the National War College is 
budgeted 

General Apams. I was mistaken. It is in our budget. 

General Lawron. It is in our budget but under another program. 

Mr. Mriuer. In whose budget, the Army part of it or the Defense? 

General Lawton. M. and O. 
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Mr. Miter. In other words, it is in this budget but in a different 
section? 

General Lawton. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. My recollection was that that was another one of the 
joint services which was financed by the Army. 

General Lawton. That is exactly correct, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I wanted to be sure about it. Does that apply to 
all three? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. What about the Industrial College? 

General Lawton. Army. 

Mr. Mixer. And the National War College? 

General Lawton. Yes. 

General Apams. I would like to make a correction to my previous 
statement. The 299 figure which I gave you previously is new starts 
in long courses. 

I refer now to page 138—D of the justifications. Because the Bureau 
of the Budget has instructed us only to budget in each year for the 
course of training in that particular year, we have to carry forward 
costwise students who entered training in previous fiscal years. So 
the 299 are those students who entered in either 1955 or 1954 fiscal 
years and will be in training during 1956. 

Mr. Miuuer. They are people in courses of 2, 3, or 4 years? 

General ApAms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. And are already in it? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. How many do you start this year on long courses? 

General Apams. That also appears on page 138-D. The figure is 
532. 

Mr. Mitter. Would that be for all of them? Are all those long 
courses? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; of the graduate type. 

The grand total of 2,708 students which shows up on page 138-D 
includes another category of short courses. 

Mr. Miuuer. 5 months or less? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. There we pick up such things as the 
helicopter pilot training we hope to do and short specialties such as 
television repairmen, and things where it is not profitable to set up a 
school course. 

SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Mr. Mituer. How are the selections made under two headings— 
one, the institution at which the nonmilitary courses are to be taken, 
and, for that matter, the military, because there must be some screen- 
ing as to what schools you consider it most worthwhile to send officers? 

And the other is the general way in which the students are selected, 
whether that is done by some unit supervision, whether it is done by 
your office, or by the Adjutant General? 

If you would rather take time, you may supply the answer. 

General Apams. In brief, sir, the universities in the country cal 
handle our load without any particular trouble. Sometimes we could 
not send a man, or 2 or 3 people to 1 or another because the particular 
course was crowded. But we do rely on established universities and 
colleges that are well recognized through the country. 
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Officers selected are judged on ability and readiness to absorb the 
course and bring something back to the Army. ‘That applies also 
to enlisted men. 

The numbers of them again are related to the requirements that we 
can foresee as needed in the next few years. 

I can bring a very complete discourse on exactly the way the schools 
are selected. 

Mr. Miuuer. I don’t need that but I wondered who did it. Who 
decides whether Major Jones goes to Mr. Flood’s alma mater, Harvard, 
or Columbia or Stanford? 

General ApAms. The selection process is accomplished by the 
Trainings Branch. Let us say Major Jones is an engineer. It is 
desired that Major Jones perfect himself in advanced or new engineer- 
ing skill or engineering skills not contemplated in basic training at the 
United States Military Academy. 

The selection of the school would be based on two principles—first, 
the availability of the course most suitable to the immediate purpose 
of the Army. Let us assume we want a variation on hydraulic 
engineering. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, University of 
Jowa, to name two very fine colleges, have courses in that. 

A survey of the curricula may determine MIT had specific courses 
needed for the training of this officer. 

In that case the selection would be simple. 

Mr. Miututer. Who makes the selection? 

General Apams. It is made by the Career Management Division of 
the officer’s own branch, in this case Career Management Branch of 
the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Minter. The Career Management Division operates under 
what? 

General Apams. Under the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. Miuuer. Suppose a medical officer is involved? 

General Apams. Under the Surgeon General. 

Mr. MiLuer. Suppose it is transportation? 

General Apams. Chief of Transportation. 

Mr. Miuuer. Suppose he is an infantryman? 

General Apams. The Infantry Branch, Career Management Divi- 
sion, Office of the Adjutant General, then, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Does the Infantry pick out his school? 

General Apams. There we have a possible alternate solution. They 
may if they have sufficient data to permit the selection of a school. 

If they need technical assistance the Career Management Division 
of the Adjutant General’s Office is qualified to provide snecialized 
consultive services on virtually any field of education. That would 
be in the Career Management Division of The Adjutant General’s 
Office. They maintain relations with the majority of American col- 
leges and universities, have catalogs of their publications, their cata- 
logs, special bulletins, and a wide mass of experience in file form which 
will enable them to give consultive assistance to the technical services 
or combat armies. 

G-3 will also initiate inquiries on specialized training. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you ever call in the faculty of West Point for 
consultation? 

General Apams. If that were necessary, yes. 
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As a rule it is not necessary. The volume of experience that the 
Army has obtained in the matter of 40 years it has been doing this js 
such that normally any such questions can be resolved. 

Language training, for example, language schools are available. 
In specialized training those specialty schools are available. 

Mr. Miter. As a practical matter you have no difficulty in getting 
students, do you, and the colleges cooperate very well? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. The only difficulties arise in certain 
specialized courses of instruction where the facilities are small. 

Mr. Miuuer. And laboratory facilities are strained? 

General Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. That is all. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESERVISTS 


Mr. FLoop. With reference to the Army War College and with 
reference as well to the Command and General Staff School, what 
chance do Reserve officers have for assignment to either or both of 
these colleges, Reserve officers who are on active duty for a period of 
time? 

General Apams. Active reservists but not on active duty? 

Mr. FLoop. On active duty. 

General Apams. Associate courses would be available and participa- 
tion in the regular course. 

At the National War College and Industrial College Reserve officers 
do not form part of the class. 

Mr. FLoop. What about the Army War College? 

General Apams. That would be’true at the Army War College. 
The number there is limited to about three Reserve officers. 

Mr. FiLoop. Obviously I am concerned, in view of the size of the 
Army, in view of the fact it may get bigger, in view of the number of 
reservists of all categories on active duty identified with the Army in 
being, in view of their number and relationship to Regular Army 
officers, what is the percentage of participation in these very desirable 
and very advanced Army colleges of this category of Reserve officers. 

General Apams. It decreases a little bit, sir. There are three 
National Guard officers in the Army War College class. 

Mr. Fuioop. Is that rigid? 

General Apams. Spaces for three. 

Mr. Fitoop. What is magic about three? 

General Apams. Nothing in particular, sir. That is about the 
number we can get. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you mean that you can get? 

General Apams. People who have military background to partici- 
pate in that course of instruction. It is beamed at the area of work 
which is done in the Department of the Army and in the highest 
commands overseas. It deals with the problems of mobilization, 
management of the Army from the D. A. level, and many reservists 
begin to drop out of the Reserve activity as they grow older. 

By the time they are eligible for the war colleges in many cases 
there are not many people available or able to attend. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to be assured there is nothing rigid, sacred, or 
mysterious about the number three. 

General Apams. No, sir. 
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Mr. Fuoop. You have no objection if under proper circumstances 
it can be made 7, or 10 percent or more? Is that right? 

General Apams. If you get a good officer that you can use during 
mobilization there is no reason why you should not train him if you 
can. 

Mr. Fioop. I want the record to show that from you. I don’t 
want to get mixed up with somebody saying ‘“‘Well, the regulation says 
three. That is it. Too bad, Mike. You cannot go.” 

General Apams. Only between 3 and 5 percent of the officers in the 
field grade ever get to go to this school. 

Mr. Fuoop. The reason I ask that is this: I want to be assured 
that this is not the means to an end for Army politics and cliques and 
cabals of white-haired boys of certain groups to take care of the boys 
and set up green bowl chains of command in the Army. That is the 
scuttlebutt, and what about it? 

General Apams. I disagree with it, sir. I do not think that is so. 

Mr. Fioop. I didn’t say it was so. I am telling you what I hear. 

General Apams. I know there are lots of people who want to go to 
these schools. There are a lot in the active Army and I am sure there 
are a lot on the outside. 

Mr. Fioop. If some sorehead doesn’t go there, he says something is 
wrong. I am talking besides that. 

General Apams. I think within the capacity of the school everything 
is done that can be done to get a good cross section of the services. 

Mr. Fioop. We hear these complaints and stories in and out of the 
service. That story makes the rounds. 

You heard it when you revived the War College, that this is nothing 
but an attempt within the Army to play politics. 

General Apams. You hear those things, but General Gavin never 
‘has been to any. I wore a star before I ever saw Leavenworth or the 
War College, and if anyone will get busy and work, it doesn’t make 
much difference if they ever get there. 

Mr. Foon. If you and General Gavin can do it, I will settle for that. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


OTHER SCHOOLS 


Subproject 2227—Other schools 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 $2, 265, 263 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 2, 335, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides for all schools and separate courses not specifically 
provided for elsewhere in the training budget program. They are principally of 
the short-term variety. Included are Army area food service schools; and schools 
and courses of a specialized nature such as the USMA Preparatory School, the 
joint military packaging course conducted by the Ordnance Corps, the Army 
supply management course, and the Command management course. The titles 
of the foregoing schools reflect the scope and coverage of their curricula. In 
addition, the overseas commands conduct short-term courses in combat arms, and 
technical and administrative services training. 
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Workload data and cost factors 


COMPARATIVE FUND REQUIREMENTS 
































| | ye 
| Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 
fo eee STD | a nonce] greece een a 
| 
| Ol | Total Fi 01 | Total 01 | Total 
is fa SEP, sandy beac t nae Bool PE oe ide. 
USMA preparatory school (USMA)___| $186, 105 | $186, 948 $106,000 | $106,000 | $101,000 | $102, O09 
Joint military packaging course (Ord- | | | 
I till eesti oil <ckn keke 2,721 | 137,533 | 143,000 166,000 | 143, 000 166, 000 
Army supply management course 
(Quartermaster) _ - i ons corehis basis end alebeyeene hel.) eee 
Command management course + | | 
(MDW).-.-.- i slacu<Seceu-)* BORO 40,000 | 21,000 | — 42, 00 
Continental Army ‘area schools_--- | ~” 388, 348 490, 815 306, 000 397,000 | 302,000 | 393, 000 
Overseas schools----.....-- .....--| 340,948 | 1,449,967 | 380,000 | 1,626,000 | 299,000 | 1, 048, 000 
i eincitinn dtiene dene eae conn, Stee 129 | 2, 265, 263 | | 954, 000 , 335, 000 | 931, 000. L 864, 000 
| | | 
COMPARATIVE RESIDENT LOAD STATISTICS 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 
SSS... ee ee | Cee — —_ _ - —— _ 
USMA Preparatory School (USM A)_-- 145 90 10 
Joint military packaging course (Ordnance) Z | 186 180 | 180) 
Army supply management course (QM)_.- 0 |} 0 | 84 
Command management course (MDW)_. 0 | 15 3 
Continental Army area schools----- , 2, 951 | 2, 536 | 2, 409 
Overseas schools_....... honk cis d cue 6, 293 | 6,450 | 4, 657 
a aera ee all OLA Ee al 9, 575 9, 271 7, 460 


Mr. Ritey. You have a category labeled “Other schools.”’ I note 
you are requesting $471,000 less this year than your estimate for 1955. 
Would you give us a statement on the other schools and the reason for 
this reduction? 

General Apams. The Military Academy Preparatory School is 
operated to give voung soldiers an opportunity to prepare themselves 
for entrance examinations. 

The Joint Military Packaging School is operated to devise ways and 
means of packaging military supplies so they can stand the rough 
usage they get when they are shipped overseas. 

Supply management course is conducted at Fort Lee by the Quarter- 
master General. That is to improve management methods in our 
supply activities. All of the technical services participate in that 
school by having students present in the classes, 

The command and management course is a recent course which 
was initiated by the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics to introduce 
business management methods in the higher levels of our logistics 
operations. 

The overseas schools are schools conducted by the theater com- 
manders for the purpose of meeting urgent requirements for par- 
ticular categories of personnel as a general rule. 

However, there are 1 or 2 exceptions to that. The chief exception 
are schools conducted to instruct appropriate personnel in matters of 
atomic weapons and other modern aspects of war. 

The cutbacks here from last year, or the current year, from $2,335,- 
000 to $1,864,000 is a reflection of the cutback in our Army com- 
mitment overseas, primarily in the Far East Command where we are 
making rather sharp cutbacks at this time. 
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Total 


102, 000 
166, 000 
13, 000 
42, 000 
93, 000 
48, 000 


64, 000 
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In addition to that we are trying to more accurately meet the needs 
of the overseas commanders by producing the right sort of personnel 
here in the States so they will not have to do this job, because, after 
all, they are there to be ready for combat and to maintain their units 
and not have to be burdened with the problem of conducting schools 
and that sort of thing any more than is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Ritey. You take the personnel who have had the experience 
in the Far East and let them train the men back in the States? Is 
that it? 

General Apams. That is so but not quite as direct as that, sir. We 
have on the faculties of all of our schools people who fought in the 
Far East. We have many men who participated in operating the 
schools in the Far East who have come back to the States and been 
used on our faculties here, but there is not a concerted move to be 
sure that all of them are so used. 

Mr. Ritey. I note that your student load on overseas schools has 
been cut back some 1,800 approximately? 

General ApAms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. But the student load has not been increased proportion- 
ately at other schools. Does that mean you are not training as many 
men? 

General Apams. It is part of what we call the numbers racket, sir. 
You do not quite balance the figures in isolation so much as you esti- 
mate the requirements of the Army as it will be organized during this 
coming fiscal year, and starting with that estimated organization you 
work back to meet these requirements. 

We still have a need for about the same number of people in these 
other schools other than the overseas schools because those are func- 
tions which are continuing right along regardless of the size of the 
Army, whereas overseas, as in the case of Far East Command where 
there have been sharp cutbacks in the spring, there is less requirement, 
say, for noncommissioned officer schools, less requirement for com- 
munication, less requirement for photo interpretation, let us say, to 
mention some of the schools we operated on a short-term basis when 
I was over there. 

That is the chief reasori for the cutback. 

Mr. Ritxy. Most of these overseas reductions can be pinpointed 
to Korea and Japan. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. We have had an important cutback in 
our strength there. 

Mr. Ritey. But not in the other areas? 

General Apams. That is right. The NATO area, as we call it, 
speaking of the whole general area of Europe and the Middle East, 
is not being cut back. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I have no questions at this point, 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRAINING 


Subproject 2231— Miscellaneous training 


Total direct obligations: 
SOE AO OU Tn on so ee ole cased tule aimee ite $8, 536, 996 
wetdenee, Waees Yor tree. 2. 8 ke Lh oe 10, 077, 000 
Lotimate, Quen pent 100022... 2. i ee ue eke 10, 093, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project includes all those training activities which are not specifically 
related to any other subproject in the training program. Funds are provided 
under this project to 22 operating agenctes, which utilize them to support approx- 
imately 35 different activities as follows: 

(a) Signal: 
1. Signal Corps Board. 
2. Signal Corps Training Agency. 
3. Hq, Signal Corps Training Center, Camp Gordon, Ga. 
(b) Chemical: 
1. Ho, Chemical Training Command. 
2. Chemical Board. 
3. Radiological Safety Support Unit. 
(c) Ordnance: 
1. Ha, Ordnance Training Command. 
2. Ordnance Unit Training Centers (Aberdeen, Red River, White Sands), 
3. The Ordnance Board. 
(d) Quartermaster: 
1. Hq QM Training Command 
2. QM Board 
3. QM T/O & E and TD Units assigned to TQMG 
4. QM Technical Training Service 
(e) Engineers: 
1. Teams for the instruction of unit personnel in specialized or newly 
developed items of equipment 
2. Unit training centers (Fort Belvoir, Granite City Depot, Columbus 
General Depot) 
(f) Transportation: 
1. 702d Railway Group 
2. 48th Highway Group 
3. 14th Terminal Command C. 
4. 15th Port Command B. 
5. Army Aviation Unit 
(g) Prov — Marshal General: 
PMG Center (support of TD and T/O & E Units) 
2 The PMG Board 
3. Criminal Investigation Laboratory 
(h) oa: 
The Chaplain Board 
(i) Six CON US Armies and MDW: 
. Rifle and pistol matches 
Joint Airborne Troop Board 
Mountain and Cold Weather Training Command 
Dog Training Center 
TDY expenses of indoctrination, orientation, and unit training teams 
. Expenses in connection with Ist "Guided Missile Brigade 
(j) Six overseas commands (Austria, Pacific, Far East, Europe, Caribbean, and 
Alaska): 
1. Mountain and survival training 
2. Pistol and rifle matches 
(k) Support to certain class II activities located at class IJ installations (pre- 
viously furnished by Continental Armies). 
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* 
Workload data and cost factors—comparative fund requirements 


| 
| Fiseal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1956 


01 Total 01 Total | 01 


Gined. ..cicbnaeeeeae Soa $562,482 | $609,191 | $430,000 | $509,000 | $451, 000 | 
Chemical acs atic ciacnkit u's 284, 795 368, 123 | 390, 000 | 660, 000 | 399, 000 
Ordnance 72, 101 458, 390 405, 000 501,000 | 397, 000 
Quartermaster 1, 109,043 | 1,214,856 | 1,071,000 , 182,000 | 1, 151, 000 | 
Engineer 5, 464 189, 352 | 6, 000 214, 000 6, 000 
Transportation. ..........-..- 394,899 | 1,241,797 | 490,000 | 1,368,000 490, 000 
Provost Marshal General____- 191,750 | 233,520 178, 000 | 202, 000 180, 000 | 
Chaplain - - - a é 8, 694 9, 364 11, 000 | 13, 000 | 
CONUS armies and MDW 
(7).- fe 138, 707 751, 115 128, 000 | 719, 000 | 128, 000 
Overseas commands (6) - Soni . Mee tk. 377, 000 367, 000 
Support to class ITI activities 3, 237,555 | 3,283,827 | 4,201,000 | 4,332,000 | 4,205,000 | 4,313, 000 











Total 6, 305,490 | 8,536,996 | 7,310,000 | 10,077,000 | 7,418,000 | 10, 093, 000 
| | | 


Mr. Rruey. We will pass on to ‘Miscellaneous training.”’ 

General Apams. ‘Miscellaneous training’ includes a number of 
training activities that do have a complexion of being related to some 
extent to the technical services, and perhaps someone might feel they 
are more on the technical side. However, they are in our budget and 
provide for the training of troops for certain specialized purposes. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


With respect to the Signal Corps, we have the Signal Corps Board, 
the Signal Corps training agency, and the Headquarters of the Signal 
Corps Training Center at Camp Gordon, Ga. ‘These are commands 
that are active primarily in training and developing improved com- 
munications techniques in the Army. 

Mr. Ritey. What are some of the duties of a Signal Corps Board? 

General Apams. A Signal Corps Board is an agency that works 
directly under the supervision of the Chief Signal Officer, and their 
mission is to evaluate new types of communications materiel and its 
usefulness to us in the Army under combat conditions. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE 


General Apams. In the Chemical Service area we have the Head- 
quarters Chemical Training Command, the Chemical Board, and the 
Radiological Safety Support Unit. The Headquarters Chemical 
Training Command at Fort McClellan is where they have their train- 
ing school. The Chemical Board performs a similar duty for the Chief 
Chemical Officer that the Signal Corps Board performs for the Chief 
Signal Officer. The Radiological Safety Support Unit operates in the 
field with us where there are radiological conditions, and they are the 
people who first investigate an area for radiological contamination. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORDNANCE 


General Apams. With respect to Ordnance, the Headquarters of 
the Ordnance Training Command is at Aberdeen, Md. This includes 
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Ordnance Unit Training Centers at Aberdeen, Red River, and White 
Sands; and the Ordnance Board is at Aberdeen, Md. 


QUARTERMASTER 


The Quartermaster area includes the Headquarters Quartermaster 
Training Command at Fort Lee, Va.; the Quartermaster Board aj 
Fort Lee, Va.; the Quartermaster T. O. and E. and T. D. units; and 
the Quartermaster Technical Training Service. 

Mr. Ritey. What does the Quartermaster Board have as its mis. 
sion? 

General Apams. The Quartermaster Board interests itself in the 
development of Quartermaster equipment and supplies. It runs the 
entire field of uniforms and clothing; the entire field of rations; mis. 
cellaneous equipment such as packs and belts and so on; and it is 
responsible for the distribution of petroleum products to the field 
forces. The interest they take in these things is the adaptability and 
usefulness of the various items involved under field conditions, and 
until the Board has given a piece of equipment or a new type of ration 
or a new item for dispensing petroleum, and will say, it’s O. K., it is 
hardly worthwhile to attempt to use them. 


ENGINEERS 


General Apams. Engineers includes teams for the instruction of 
unit personnel in specialized or newly developed items of equipment, 
and the unit training centers at Fort Belvoir, Va., Granite City, IIl., and 
at the Columbus General Depot at Columbus, Ohio. The first item 
that I mentioned covers the training of teams for the instruction of 
personnel in specialized equipment. ‘These are small teams trained 
and dispatched to various areas of the world where we expect to 
introduce new types of engineering equipment. They know how to 
use it, how to maintain it, and they go to the outfit that is to receive 
it and instruct them as to the use and maintenance of that equipment, 
then they go some place else. 

The unit training center at Fort Belvoir conducts specialized 
engineer unit training primarily producing replacements for engineer 
units overseas. 

TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


With respect to the Transportation Corps, the activities are all 
centered at Fort Eustis, Va. They include the 702d Railway Group, 
the 48th Highway Group, and 14th Terminal Command Group, the 
15th Port Command B, and an Army aviation unit. These are units 
which the Chief of Transportation needs at his school at Fort Eustis 
in order to train Transportation Corps officers in these functions as 
they will have to perform them in theaters of operation, such as the 
rehabilitation of railroads. The Terminal Command is to operate 
ports as opposed to the actual unloading of ships; and the Port Com- 
mand is to handle the harbor itself. The aviation unit is a trans- 
portation-type unit using light aircraft or helicopters. 
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PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL 


Mr. Ritey. And the Provost Marshal General? 

General Apams. In the Provost Marshal General’s activity there is 
a center for the support of T. D. and T. O. and E. units needed to 
support that activity. The Provost Marshal General’s board func- 
tions as the other boards function for the Chief of the Service; then 
they have a criminal investigation laboratory to develop ways and 
means of criminal detection in the Field Forces, which is a very 
important activity. 

CHAPLAINS 


Mr. Rizey. Next is the chaplains. 

General Apams. Under the Chaplain we have the Chaplain Board 
at Fort Slocum, N. Y. That Board considers problems of the chap- 
lains in the field; the type of equipment they should use; how best to 
service troops; and generally deal with the problems of the chaplains. 


RIFLE AND PISTOL MATCHES 


Within the six armies and MDW we have the rifle and pistol 
matches, to which increasing importance is being attached to improve 
weapons technique throughout the Army. 


JOINT AIRBORNE TROOP BOARD 


The Joint Airborne Troop Board is in the process of being dis- 
banded, with the functions that they now perform being passed to 
major commands. Actually, in this case they are being transferred 
to General Dahlquist at Fort Monroe. The budget item covering 
this is $36,000, and we believe he will need that money as he takes 
on these responsibilities. The activities of this Board are primarily 
centered on joint airborne operations. They interest themselves with 
the types of parachutes to be used, the techniques for dropping heavy 
things, and that sort of thing. 


MOUNTAIN AND COLD WEATHER TRAINING COMMAND 


We have a Mountain and Cold Weather Training Command at 
Camp Carson, which is self-descriptive. 


DOG TRAINING CENTER 


We have a dog training center at Camp Carson. Through the use 
of the dogs we are able to cut down on the number of sentries and 
watchman and, as you know, the dog makes a very fine member of a 
patrol and we keep that art alive. 


TEMPORARY DUTY EXPENSES 


The next item is the temporary duty expenses of indoctrination, 
orientation, and unit training teams. These teams are organized 
by the Army commanders and dispatched through the Army areas 
to instruct in the new equipment and new techniques, and the instruc- 
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tions on indoctrination are given to the National Guard or Reserve 
units that are ready to receive them. 


EXPENSES IN CONNECTION WITH 1ST GUIDED MISSILE BRIGADE 


The next item is ‘expenses in connection with Ist Guided Missile 
Brigade. That is in connection with the Guided Missile School at 
Fort Bliss. That is a mission that also trains personnel for duty with 
missile units overseas. 

OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


In the overseas commands we have mountain and survival training 
and pistol and rifle matches. The mountain-and survival training is 
conducted in Austria. The pistol and rifle matches are the overseas 
commands’ participation in the general activities of pistol and rifle 
matches armywide. 

Mr. Riney. I note that there was an increase in funding of about 
$1.5 million from fiscal year 1954 to fiscal year 1955, and a slight 
increase for 1956. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you feel from your experience in fiscal year 1955 
that these amounts are adequate for these training commands? 

General Apams. We feel they will be. This type of activity, while 
moving along more or less intensely, has somewhat leveled off. We 
have a lot of new items of equipment we are testing and evaluating, 
and at this moment we feel we are in pretty good shape, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Flood. 

BOARDS 


Mr. Fioop. These justifications provide for a series of boards, as 
the record will indicate. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FiLoop. Do you think these things up every year, or are these 
regular and established boards, and if you need new ones do you set 
them up? Is this a rigid thing? 

General Apams. The boards serve a particular purpose for each 
branch of the service. The board is a group of officers and enlisted 
men brought together, a fairly small number, who know a good deal 
about weapons, say, or the other materiel we use. Once you think 
you have a promising item, they give it a thorough test, not only 
through their own resources, but they dispatch it to units where it 
is tested in the field, and they supervise the testing and watch the 
results, evaluate the results, and make their recommendations to the 
Continental Army Command. 

Mr. Fioop. Are these boards made up of all military people or 
civilians? 

General Apams. There are both on the boards. They have civilians 
working with them, particularly technical experts. 

Mr. Fioop. There are no boards that are all civilians, however? 

General Apams. No. 

Mr. Fioop. The Army dominates and controls these boards? 

General Apams. The military opinion is rendered by military men, 
but many of them have need for technical help. 
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ORDNANCE UNIT TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. Ftoop. On page 127 of the justifications, I see under Ord- 
nance, “Ordnance unit training centers (Aberdeen, Red River, White 
Sands).’”’ What does that mean? Just what it says? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. The White Sands Training Center is 
working with guided missiles. At Aberdeen they are working with 
the more customary arms and equipment, tanks, and machineguns 
and that sort of thing. At Red River they are working with special 
weapons. 

MISCELLANEOUS TRAINING BUDGET 


Mr. Fuoop. I see you are asking for miscellaneous training, 
$10,093,000 for fiscal year 1956 compared to $10,077,000 for fiscal 
year 1955, so there is not much difference. 

’ General ApAms. That is right. That is based on the workload 
and estimated requirements. 

Mr. FLoop. That slight increase is due to the upgrading of person- 
nel, I should think, more than things? 

Colonel ANseL. That is explained on page 132, sir. 

Mr. FLoop (reading): 

Additional studies to be conducted by the Signal Corps Board will require an 
increase in funds as stated. 

This obviously reaches out to any branch of the service that should 
be covered by special training; is that right? 

General Apams. Any kind of activity that is directly related to 
training. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as personnel is concerned, the financing of them 
out of this unit, that is for a small number of people as distinguished 
from a large body of troops? 

General Apams. When they need a large body of troops, they are 
asked for for the duration of a particular test. 

Mr. Fioop. At the A-bomb test, if you need a battalion for ob- 
servation and operations or maneuverrs out there, you do the same 
thing? 

General Apams. Yes, sir, and we earmark them as far ahead of time 
as possible so that they can shape their training to meet the require- 
ments of the test. 

Mr. Ftoop. Are any of these operations patterned after allied tests? 

General Apams. There is quite a bit of joint effort in the field of 
materiel standardization and technique standardization. In the 
technique field we discuss tactics, communication procedures, ways 
of writing orders, and all those things required for conducting an 
operation. We do not have all our allies mixed up in these, but we 
have our principal allies who go to our service schools, and our boards 
are in contact with the British and the Canadians and some French, 
but to a lesser extent than with the British and Canadians. 


AUTONOMY OF CORPS CHIEFS 


Mr. FLoop. What is the degree of autonomy of the Chief Signal 
Officer, the Chief of Engineers, and so forth? At one time they were 
quite autonomous units. Today we read where somebody is the Chief 
Signal Officer and somebody is the Quartermaster General, and some- 
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body else is the Chief of Army Engineers. What is the autonomy as 
far as the Army is concerned? Let us take those three, the Chief of 
Engineers, the Quartermaster General, and the Chief Signal Officer, 

General Apams. The only one of those three that has a degree of 
what I would call autonomy is the Chief of Engineers, which relates to 
rivers and harbors work. 

Mr. Miter. The civil functions program? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. He has certain responsibilities as Chief 
of Engineers in that connection. Otherwise, he is 100 percent in the 
Army. ‘There is no question about it. I have lots of dealings with 
him myself, and he thinks and breathes of ways to make a better 
Army, and the same is true of the others. 


RELATIONSHIP OF TRAINING OPERATIONS TO OTHER GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 


Mr. Foon. I see no reference to the transfer of funds or any rela- 
tionship between any of these training operations and the Atomic 
Energy Commission or the Bureau of Standards or any other agency. 

General Apams. Well, there would be little call for us to do that 
with training funds. Take Desert Rock. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission actually handles the weapons, but we plan the Army exercises 
we wish to conduct, we move our troops out there, take care of our 
troops while we are out there, and take them through the exercises as 
coordinated with the Atomic Energy Commission, and then we come 
back home. We pay the cost of what we do and the Atomic Energy 
Commission bears the cost of what they do. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that working out satisfactorily? 

General ApAms. Yes, as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any suggestions about improving it? 
Is it working all right? Are there any squawks? 

General Apams. It is working all right. 

Mr. MinyerR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fuioop. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. You have certain Army personnel working with the 
Atomic Energy Commission? 

General Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. Are they paid out of this budget or out of the Atomic 
Energy Commission budget? 

General Apams. That would be General Young’s business to 
answer a question of that sort, but people of our office who have official 
relations with the Atomic Energy Commission are budgeted for and 
paid for by the Army. They do not work for the Atomic Energy 
Commission; they produce for the Army. 

Mr. Miter. I realize, of course, that they are Army people and 
what they do is of value to the Army. I am merely curious from a 
bookkeeping standpoint as to whether the Army is reimbursed. We 
pay for it, certainly, out of one budget or the other, but I wondered 
which one. 

General Lawton. If we have anyone working directly for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, we would be reimbursed by them. I do not 
recall at the moment that there are any in that particular category. 
I can furnish that for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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In fiscal year 1954 the Department of the Army assigned to the Atomic Energy 
Commission 7 military officer personnel at a cost of $54,480 for which no reim- 
bursement was made. It is estimated that 7 officer personnel will be assigned to 
the Atomic Energy Commission in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 at an esti- 
mated cost of $63,100 for each year. (See p. 7 of Military Personnel, Army justi- 
fications. ) 

The Department of the Army is reimbursed, however, for work performed for 
the Atomic Energy Commission by civilian employees. 


GUIDED MISSILE BRIGADE 


Mr. Fioop. On page 129 of the justifications I direct your attention 
to paragraph i.6., “Expenses in connection with Ist Guided Missile 
Brigade.” 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How does that get m here? 

General Apams. That is a brigade stationed at Fort Bliss, Tex., 
which is the Guided Missile Branch of the Artillery School. Their 
ot function is the development of techniques for guided missiles in 
combat. 

Mr. Froop. What does this item have to do with their expenses? 

General Apams. This would pay expenses in connection with train- 
ing, such as payment for gasoline and any special equipment they 
would need such as charts and diagrams. 

Mr. Herz. There may be some travel expense in there, too. 

Mr. Fioop. That would be under transportation of things. 

General Apams. Things and people. 


DOG TRAINING CENTER 


Mr. FLoop. What is going on with the dog training? How extensive 
is that now? 

General Apams. I think we are training 200 annually for the Air 
Force and just a few for ourselves. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that all for guard work on installations? 

General Apams. Principally for guard work, but also to keep the 
art —— the war dogs, alive. We have found them very useful on 
patrol. 

Mr. Mituer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. Did you use them in Korea? 

General ApAms. Yes, sir, and they were very valuable. As a matter 
of fact, men who have had dogs work with their patrols regard that 
dog almost as important as any individual on the patrol. 

Mr. Miuter. I can well believe it. 

General Apams. They have done a lot of good. 

Mr. Fuoop. Is it true they have somewhat of an extra sense as to 
mines and things? 

General ApaAms. Yes, sir. That is an extraordinary thing. You 
can train almost any dog to detect mines. The British have done a 
lot of thinking about it and testing to see how the dog does it, and 
they do not know. They do not know if he does it by the sense of 
smell or feel. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. You mean mines that are underground, that are covered? 
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General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. They can sniff them out and will put their paw down 
on a mine and will not move; then somebody comes up and moves 
his paw and there is a mine under it. He will not even dig it up. 

Mr. Miuier. That comes from burying bones and digging them 
up again. 

Mr. Fuoop. It is fresh earth that has been recently dug, and they 
can tell it. 

General Hicurowrr. They have destroyed their olfactory nerves 
and they still find them. 


MOUNTAIN AND COLD WEATHER TRAINING COMMAND 


Mr. Fioop. This Cold Weather Training Command has become of 
vast consequence. Is it so considered, or am I just saying it? 

General Apams. We regard it a very important activity, because 
many of our people do not live in the kind of cold climates in which 
we may have to operate. 

Mr. Fioop. You are no longer going to take the 7th Division and 
dump them up in Sitka in 30 days? 

General Apams. If we do, we hope they will be properly trained. 

Mr. Fioop. We talked about mountain training the other day. Is 
that training conducted only in Colorado? 

General Apams. That is conducted at Camp Carson, Colo. 

Mr. Fioop. Everybody does not get that training? 

General Apams. No, sir. By maintaining troops in the area and 
having exercises in the mountains, as the troops change we gradually 
build up a backlog of people in the Army who have been through that 
training. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose a situation would arise, suppose we suddenly 
get advance warning from the radar chain and so on—and that is no 
longer secret—can we take divisions of troops up into the Far North 
today who have had this cold weather training? Do you have enough 
of a backlog, or is it just going to be another thing of dumping two 
divisions in the Far North and hoping they will stay alive until we 
can get some more troops there? 

General Apams. We have annual exercises in a cold area, not only 
at Camp Carson but we have just completed one in Alaska where we 
took a unit from Fort Campbell and had winter exercises in Alaska in 
some of the coldest weather even Alaska has had for some time. 

Mr, Fioop. Are you asking for enough money in this budget so that 
men who will be drafted or who volunteer in the next year and who 
may be integrated in combat teams or divisions will get some cold 
weather training so that if they are shipped to the Far North they will 
have some idea—these 9-month divisions we have been talking about— 
how to take care of themselves in cold climates and not freeze to death’ 

General Apams. We have the knowledge, and if we have to send a 
unit to a place like that it is just a matter of a few days to train them, 
because the things they will have to do are the same things they have 
to do in wet weather. You have to insist on higher discipline in such 
cases, and it is largely a matter of leadership. 

Mr. Miuuer. You have the equipment? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And enough NCO’s and enough officers at field grade 
are being trained so that if the lid goes off and we have to beef up these 
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divisions with National Guard troops and Reserves, these National 
(uard troops and Reserves will have this cold weather training? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. We have quite a sizable number of offi- 
cers Who have fought or lived in cold areas. We have the manuals 
that are necessary for quick instruction in how to use equipment and 
how to take care of the individual. But you can have all of that and 
the finest clothes in the world and without good, plain everyday leader- 
ship you can fail. So that leadership is the key. 

Mr. FLoop. Leadership is important, but that is not the only thing. 
I want to be assured that this budget is going to give you enough to 
train sufficient troops at this Cold Weather Training Command so 
that if something happens from the direction of the polar regions, 
you will not throw divisions up there and we will get back again the 
shocking debacle of unprepared and untrained men. 

General Apams. We have troops in Alaska now who are well 
trained in these things. We have troops at Fort Lewis, Wash., who 
get quite a lot of that training, where they get a lot of snow and old 
weather in the wintertime. Those men constitute a means of 
reenforcing the troops in Alaska. 

Mr. Stkes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. 

Mr. S1tkes. How much outdoor training do they get in the regions 
of severe northern climate? We should bear in mind that only a 
small percentage of our people actually live in extreme northern areas. 
By contrast many Russians and Asiatics spend their lives in such 
areas and they are accustomed to extreme cold. Does your training 
reflect a realistic approach to the necessity, under certain circum- 
stances, of our people having to learn to live day after day under 
those conditions? A few days of such training followed by a return 
to comfortable, warm barracks can hardly provide experience which 
is sufficiently realistic. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. We believe if you can stay a few days 
you can stay a long time. If your habits are good and your leader- 
ship is good you can survive all right. If your habits and your leader- 
ship are not good, you will fall very quickly. 

The exercises | spoke about that they had in Alaska, one exercise 
was postponed because of a very low temperature. It was a record, 
I do not recall exactly the temperature but it was 56 degrees or some- 
thing in that order below zero. It reminds you of the old saying, 
that is probably true, that in these extreme temperatures if you can 
deny a man his shelter the weather will kill him; so great emphasis is 
placed on sheltering yourself in those climates. You cannot maneuver 
much or fight much, because you have to spend so much time taking 
care of yourself. 

But we are doing everything I think is reasonable, in the light of 
the other things we have to do, to keep the arts well developed, keep 
our equipment up to date, and impress our commanders with the im- 
portance of leadership throughout any cold weather undertaking. 
[ think that, based on the number of people who fought in the northern 
part of Korea, the training we are getting now gives us a good starting 
point. We are continually confronted with the problem of over 
emphasis. We have to balance many things—amphibious operations, 
airborne operations, tropical warfare; we must be able to know enough 
about each, but we do have to strike balances. 
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Mr. Fioop. Look, we do not want to tell you how to run the 
Army. Donotget that impression. Thatisnotit. But we have beep 
around. The experience we have had in Korea is going to do us a lot 
of good for survival and everything else in the far north. The point 
is, | do not want the Secretary of the Treasury determining what kind 
of a budget the Army will get. I know you are limited. Somebody 
gave you a budget and that is what you are talking about up here, but 
Tam not. I want to be sure this is not just a question of dollars that 
is going to prevent American troops, other than a mere cadre of NCO’s 
at a training camp in Colorado, from having this knowledge and 
training. We are talking about general mobilization. I want to be 
absolutely sure, no matter what it costs, that these troops in general 
mobilization and the American public are going to be assured that you 
fellows, starting from today, will be able to train those men in 9 
months so that when you dump them in the Arctic they will know how 
to take care of themselves when they come from Georgia, or Louisiana, 
or some other Southern State, or any State. 

General Apams. In our mobilization training programs we provide 
that they do receive training in the things they will need to know for 
the area in which they will operate. 

Mr. Fioop. And when and if general mobilization comes, if those 
men are going north, before they are thrown in line you will be able 
to do something about it? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And I take it your answer is also yes in regard to the 
Tropics? 

General Apams. Yes. It is an easier job in the Tropics. 

Mr. Fioop. You know more about it? 

General Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I imagine the men we still have in Korea, when the 
warm weather comes along we will take advantage of it for training? 

General Apams. I am sure they will be engaged in exercises out in 
the open. They were last year. 

Mr. Forp. That would give many of those still over there an oppor- 
tunity to have first class experience in those elements. 

General ApAms. Yes. sir. When the weather gets to Zero and below 
you can achieve effective training, but lower temperatures, somewhere 
around 35 below, temperatures begin to get so terribly cold that men 
begin to slow down very perceptibly, and that is the time when your 
real leadership must rise to the occasion. 

Mr. Forp. I presume the 5 divisions that we have in Europe during 
the winter season will have a like opportunity to conduct field opera- 
tions in bad weather? 

General Apams. They do take a lot of field training in the winter, 
and that is very important because the mid-European winter gets very 
cold at times, although the past winter has not been too cold. 

Mr. Fioop. May I ask you this: In case of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in these northern areas—I mean the Arctic and subarctic 


areas—as far as you know there is no present intent or purpose of 


throwing vast numbers of troops on the ice and snow, is there? 
General Apams. I would like to answer that off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Fuioop. On the record. In view of the questions I have asked, 
which might be construed as being highly critical of the Army, as far 
as security will permit suppose you put a paragraph or so in the record 
on the thinking on static warfare or field maneuvers with great masses 
of men in the area. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished the 
committee.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Apams. We want to be flexible enough to pick the places. 

Mr. Fioop. And there are certain enemies who, by tradition and 
experience, are better attuned to that kind of warfare and that kind 
of climate? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But there is no reason why we have to embrace it? 

General Apams. We do not want to give anybody any odds if we 
can avoid it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Muller. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. Miter. I do not suppose that this type of education is directly 
in the budget at this point, but it does have a bearing on it. We were 
told, I believe, last year that the feeling in some of the services was 
that due to the impact of World War II taking a lot of young men away 
from college, it has come to pass that in the Army in the middle 
grades in many cases there is an unusually high percentage of individ- 
uals who have not had the opportunity to complete a college course, 
and we were given to understand that it was highly desirable to 
encourage extra-curricular education, by individuals to fit themselves 
for higher responsibility in the higher grades. If you would care to 
bring us up to date on this point in the record, I think it would be 
helpful. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you wish to answer that now, General Adams, or 
do you wish to submit it for the record? 

General Apams. I will submit it for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Opportunity for higher level education. The following opportunities are avail- 
able to Army officers in order that they may complete higher level civilian 
education: 

(a) They may take correspondence courses offered by various colleges and 
universities at reduced rates available on a correspondence basis through USAFI. 
\_ (b) They may request duty assignment at or near an educational institution. 
This request is considered in determining their assignment. Up to 75 percent 
of tuition expense may be paid by the Government. . 

_(c) Undergraduate courses may be taken through the facilities of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. Such courses carry credit recommendations 
(American Council on Education) acceptable to many accredited colleges. 


INCREASE IN FIREPOWER, MOBILITY, AND AIRLIFT POTENTIAL 


Mr. Srxes. During earlier presentations, General Adams, I asked 
about the perzentage of increase in firepower in an armored division 
in the last 12 months. The question was brought about because of 
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a published article from Army sources saying that we have doubled 
our firepower since World War II. We are interested in the increase 
in firepower in the last 12 months. Will you, when you give me the 
answer, also tell me what has been the change percentagewise in 
improvement in mobility in the last 12 months and what has been 
the change percentagewise in improvement in airlift potential in the 
last 12 months. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


As a preliminary to my answer to your question, I would like to discuss the 
fundamental relationships between firepower and mobility. Since the beginning 
of armies there has occurred an alternating ascendancy of firepower over mobility, 
Despite doctrine and techniques for combining firepower and mobility as approxi- 
mate equal factors of combat, the limitations of human intellect and ingenuity 
are such that this alternating ascendancy of one over the other has persisted his- 
torically. The pitfalls of overequipping to achieve mobility must be avoided just 
as carefully as the temptation to dig for ultradeep shelter. On the other hand, 
the insatiable desire for greater firepower conflicts with mobility because it brings 
into the picture greater logistical requirements in terms of quantities of shell and 
explosive, vehicles, ships and man. Firepower must be adequate but cannot be 
overemphasized to the detriment of mobility itself. The bloody stalemates of 
World War I illustrate the ascendancy of firepower over mobility, and the Battle 
of France in 1940 provides further illustration of this point. The Germans mar- 
ried mobile firepower in the form of the Stuka divebomber to the mobility of the 
panzer divisions and created the superior combat power necessary for defeating 
the French, although the French possessed superior firepower inherent in the 
Maginot line. 

In analyzing the equation of combat, it must be recognized that the factors of 
firepower and mobility are relative and must complement each other. Of equal 
importance in this equation is the factor of communications that will enable both 
firepower and mobility to be employed intelligently and effectively. Now in 
direct answer to your questions, I submit the following: 


FIREPOWER 


During the past 12 months the Army has increased its firepower considerably. 
The increases are important, but due to their characteristics cannot, by any 
known formula, be expressed as an armywide percentage increase. By com- 
paring categories of units contributing firepower and the increases in these units 
in the last 12 months as distinguished from the previous year, the percentages of 
increase are considerable. 

In addition to the foregoing the 106-millimeter recoilless rifle has been adopted 
to replace the 105-millimeter and the 75-millimeter recoilless rifle. This new 
recoilless rifle is an effective antitank weapon and has been placed in the infantry 
and airborne divisions. However, the actual increase in firepower in the terms 
of numbers of round or weight of projectile is negligible, although this simplifica- 
tion of weapons reduces logistic requirements and enhances mobility to a limited 
extent. 
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MOBILITY 


Means are constantly being sought to provide Army combat units with a greater 
degree of mobility. This is being accomplished by the development of personnel, 
weapon and ammunition carriers with true battlefield mobility which will free 
them from roads and terrain corridors. In addition, organic Army aviation, i. e., 
helicopter and fixed wing aircraft, enable the combat soldier to gain more rapid 
access to critical areas or terrain features. 

During the past 12 months much effort has been devoted to developing and 
testing organizations whose characteristics will contribute to increased mobility 
and flexibility. Since the changes in organizations, doctrine, and new develop- 
ments have been evolutionary in nature it is meaningless to express a percentage- 
wise increase applicable to the Army as a whole or major units based upon a time 
period of only 12 months. Accordingly, progress over such a short time span can 
best be measured in terms of stated improvements made in the Army’s acquisition 
of equipment which contributes to the factor of mobility. 

Important improvements in mobility are reflected by the following: 

(a) Five helicopter companies were activated in the past year. These units 
provide @ means of transporting small combat units rapidly and movement of 
logistical support within the battle area. 

(b) A new armored infantry vehicle (tracked) has replaced an older model in 
combat units. This has provided improvement in tactical mobility with an 
added capability of flotation in crossing rivers. 

(c) In addition to the above items, during fiscal year 1955, the Army has pro- 
cured medium tanks, self-propelled artillery weapons, armored infantry tracked 
vehicles and wheeled vehicles. 

Of these items all of the tanks were placed in the materiel requirements for 
mobilization reserve (MRMR). 

SP artillery weapons were issued to troops, the remainder went to MRMR: 
All of the armored infantry tracked vehicles and some of the wheeled vehicles were 
issued to troops. The remainder of the wheeled vehicles were placed in the 
MRMR. 

AIRLIFT 


The Army is dependent upon the Air Force for the provision of airlift essential 


to satisfying the Army’s strategical and tactical air mobility requirements as 
described by current war plans. In reply to your question as to the percentage- 
wise improvement in airlift potential in the last 12 months, the answer is there has 
been none. In the light of the relation the subject has to our capabilities for 
combat, the remainder of the discussion will be off the record. 
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Tuition at CivitiaAn Institutions (Except MEeEpIcAL) 


Project 2241—Tuition at civilian institutions (except medical) 


Total direct obligations: 


diane) Goent Pent ROE. seis lak dee chk asians te ees he $457, 573 
UNOOE NOOEG DON BOG ssn sks cose lbcedc coeb dei due 532, 000 
Betiennte, Geekl FOE B0ee..... 5. wks ese 2s eis dea 2, 569, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


1. To provide, on a strict requirement basis, military personnel— 

(a) primarily trained as cargo helicopter pilots. 

(b) capable of working with civilian scientists and directing research and devel- 
opment in such areas as atomic energy (nuclear studies), radiological defense, 
international relations, communications, and specialized engineering. 

(c) professionally qualified -for high-level positions in personnel and industrial 
management, or involving the varied functions of the military comptroller. 

(d) properly prepared in language and area specialties. 

(e) qualified for faculty duty at the USMA, and at Army and joint service 
schools and colleges. 

(f) capable of industrial mobilization and procurement planning and adminis. 
tration. 

(g) factory trained as equipment specialists. 


Notrre.—Training as described in paragraphs 1 (6) through 1 (f) above, is 
provided only to career personnel. 

2. To provide specialist training to officers and enlisted men in subjects that 
are better and more economically taught in short courses at civilian schools and 
industrial establishments than in the Army service school structure. Examples 
are rare languages, television repair, liquid oxygen plant operation, IBM machine 
operation, and mechanical subjects on new items of equipment being delivered to 
the Army for the first time, and required to provide a nucleus of trained personnel 
within the Army capable of passing their knowledge on to others. 
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Workload data and cost factors 
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Personnel and public administra- 
tion 

Physics and mathematics 

Psychological warfare 

Psychology and human studies- - -- 

Qui artermaster specialties 

Social sciences. 





1,118 


32, 093 


12, 163 

4, 313 
47, 826 
23, 106 





$31, 900 
2, 150 
57, 537 


4, 730 
7, 000 


82, 899 
6, 813 
2, 860 

15, 298 
8, 823 

80, 953 

39, 445 


16, 248 
22, 798 
17, 133 
26, 702 
6, 270 
6, 677 
5, 195 


5, 212 
17, 745 
16, 250 
4, 573 
4, 620 
7, 718 


| 34,451 
| 532, 000 
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Workload data and cost factors—Continued 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 





Long courses | Short courses Total 
saan moan tseieesensin esis 
Continued New 
|Num- Num- 
Amount |* | Amount 
Num- Num- ber ber 


ber Amount her Amount 








Aircraft maintenance and repair--_-_|....__|__....._-- bd aie 37 $55, 655 3 
1 












































| 7 $55, 655 
Air photo intelligence... ..._....-- passband sahil cient e eel met 2,150 0 2.15) 
Business administration. __.____--- 30 | $23,803 64 | $53,668 |_____- | os. magenes 94 77,471 
CEN i in thabeucnccdancees~e 6 1, 490 1 By OS baie nen bins dawendionl 7 2,510 
Communications and photog- 

IN eiskel aicik ink cea cee atodasl aside nae eiasn 13 18, 700 30 12, 580 43 31, 25) 
Comptrollership and advanced 

management... _.___-- nega’ 47 43,778 | 55 35, 469 60 23, 012 162 102, 250 
EE ene ey ite Sede l kteiedl wks cegones 19 4, 492 19 4, 492 
EE eee ee eee Bae hceedaat 3 2, 560 5 1,175 s 3, 735 
ns Cent oe kn 5 a ae 17 11, 528 13 7, 631 39 20, 080 69 39, 239 
English and journalism___._______- 4 2, 096 14 8, 284 14 3, 314 32 13, 604 
Engineering __-__ Lei aieeieieaeae es 127 43,608 | 202 51,040 407 138, 434 
Engineering specialties_ 53 9, 737 86 28, 999 189 68, 745 
a oh ooee Sane cs tans ol satbl apie ce 6 3, 525 Sica spol ah eee | 6 3, 525 
Guided missiles... ___.._- s hd el conc eae 26 16, 052 
Integrated area studies. _- 36 | 35,100 |------ |ann---semenl oO 35, 100 
International relations ____-_- 13 WED bac ckdwl ound sedan 26 15, 916 
RE ere | | 7 2,660 | 148 25, 125 155 27, 785 
RR TE a ee } 10 SL So side asa mca 10 6, 600 
SIE chs ceue se nncamincmeace 2 GEE ixnncee cacao 5 5, 08 
Military police specialties. _.......|......|...-...--- 10 2,775 | 438 5, 610 53 8, 385 
Personnel and public administra- 

Rai itera tih tlhe cies aati 2 | 395 6 ON hs ace wiil 8 4,110 
Physics and mathematics... _____ 21 | 12,206 20 12, 516 | 3 | 370 44 25, 181 
I oe hs oe Eee Re Ae, Sour ge ----------| 900 | 1,800,000 900 | 1,800,000 
ITE TOI oo oc nici wa lcctekn dl ow dnoadenlcamene ‘atin scpietheod 50 16, 250 50 16, 250 
Psychology and human studies-_-__- 2 | 1, 253 5 3, 990 8 2, 700 15 7, 943 
Quartermaster specialties_____._._- 1 | 1, 390 1 | 1, 390 1 150 3 2, 930 
Soctel sciewmies.............-....... 4 3, 848 34 8, 323 4 | 1, 160 42 13, 331 
Se a ee ee 2 DSOED tace cal sont annie 2 1,08 
Transportation specialties. ___..._- 3 | 3, 486 29 9,091 | 218 27,330 | 250 39, 907 

AMcttdcccochcckcasmcncsd) Mel eee 532 290, 151 [1,877 | 2,081,192 | 2,708 | 2, 569,00 
| | 





Mr. Sixes. Will you now proceed to give your presentation on 
budget item 2241, “Tuition at civilian institutions (except medical).” 

I would like to point out to the committee there is a material 
increase in this item. You have already told us in substance the 
reason for that increase, General Adams, but for continuity of the 
record, I think it would ‘be well for you to go into it in more detail 
at this time. 


TRAINING OF HELICOPTER PILOTS 


Rotary wing primary flight training.—These estimates propose, for the first 
time, that the rotary wing primary flight training of cargo helicopter pilots be 
accomplished by contract with civilian flight training institutions. Sharply 
expanded requirements for these pilots exceed present in-service facilities of both 
the Army and the Air Force. A choice must therefore be made as to whether 
such in-service facilities should be expanded to cover the requirement, or whether 
it should be met through contractual services. Since contract training of cargo 
helicopter pilots can be conducted by civilian institutions at considerable savings, 
and would parallel the system now used by the Air Force for their primary fixed 
wing pilot training requirements, it is considered that this means of accomplishing 
the training should be utilized. Available Air Force experiences and studies 
indicate that it is more economical to conduct this training by such contract. 
The amount of $1,800,000 for cargo helicopter pilots is based on informal cost 
estimates furnished by qualified civilian operators. It is proposed that the 
Army’s helicopter pilots will be trained by two methods. 
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(1) The Air Force will conduct short (5 week) cross-service training courses 
for rated Army aviators, and, 

(2) Cargo helicopter pilots will be given primary flight training by contract. 

This plan generates the following requirement within this subproject: 

Course titke—Primary Cargo Helicopter Pilot: 
Student load 225 
Cost _ - $1, 800, 000 

General Apams. If you will turn to page 138d, you will observe that 
we have programed $1.8 million for pilot training. That request is to 
obtain the funds necessary for contracting with civilian flying schools 
to give helicopter training to Army helicopter pilots. 

Mr. Stxes. Where is that work going to be done? 

General Apams. We would not be prepared to say at this time. 
There are a lot of flying schools over the country that are competent 
to handle it, and we believe we would be out of order to start talking 
seriously to anyone until we knew it was approved. 

Mr. Sixes. This might be carried on in several institutions? Would 
it not be more economical to concentrate training at one facility? 

General Apams. I believe it would probably be one institution, the 
reason being we would have to provide the helicopters ourselves. 

Mr. Stxes. How many students will participate in the training 
program? 

Colonel ALucorw. We will enter 900 students in this course. 

Mr. Sixes. How will the students be selected? 

Colonel Atitcorn. The students volunteer for the training. They 
are enlisted people who become warrant officers at the completion of 
the course. Of course they must meet certain prerequisites. 

Mr. Stxes. What are those prerequisites? 

Colonel AtLcorn. He is an enlisted man and must be an E~4 and 
have an aptitude area score of 8, and must pass suitable stamina or 
similar type screening. In other words, they must be in the upper 
brackets as far as intelligence is concerned. 

Mr. Miuuer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Miiuer. Do you have any requirement as to the length of 
enlistment after you train them so that they must stay with the Army 
a certain length of time? 

Colonel ALLcorN. Yes; they must stay a minimum of 30 months. 

Mr. Fioop. If you get wings in the Air Force you are an officer and 
a gentleman, whereas in the Army you are a warrant officer. Why is 
that? 

General Apams. We believe for the type of flying we are speaking 
about here, it is unnecessary to make a man an officer when you know 
the bulk of his principal duty will be to fly an aircraft for you. 

Mr. Fioop. The Air Force people line up the boys, give them 
wings, and right away they are lieutenants. 

General Apams. They work with faster aircraft and bigger aircraft 
than we are speaking about here.- We are speaking about helicopters, 
L-19’s, L-23’s, that type of aircraft. These people are helicopter 
pilots solely. 

Mr. Fioop. Does not the Air Force have pilots who fly the same 
category of aircraft you are talking about, and in many instances do 
nothing but fly that kind of aircraft? 

General Apams. They work up to more complex aircraft. 
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Mr. Sixes. Off the record. The 
(Discussion off the record.) ould 
Mr. Sixes. Do any warrant officers fly planes? try 
General Hicutowrr. They did in Korea. cal 
Mr. Sixes. What about now? iJots 
General Hightower. I am unprepared to tell you that now. sommn 
Mr. Forp. Off the record. a 
(Discussion off the record.) pa 

Mr. Fioop. I am trying to find out who is right and who is wrong, JRjoun 
I think in the armed services there should be some kind of uniformity Hb 
or some kind of a joint board set up to determine that men with the vm 
same qualifications serving in like capacities will have the same MM, .i 
rank no matter what branch of the service they are in. I do not like HRrequ 
the Air Force having a lot of officers running around when men in §Ro™ 
the Army doing the same thing are warrant officers. “ 

General Apams. The chief means of conducting a fight in the Air atl 


Force is in an airplane. In the Army the airplane is an auxiliary to JRpe a 











Mr. Fioop. I cannot accept the truck driver analogy, although J§*"’ 


stat 


= 


that is a highly skilled operation in time of war. I can drive a truck 
to some extent, not very well. But since you people want to beef up } 
~ 3) your air arm—and I think that is a good idea—regardless of what ( 
the purpose of an air arm is going to be it will carry some armament I 
sooner or later. You want an Army air wing and I hope you get it ( 


os our fight. and 
he « Mr. Miturr. They serve the same function, except in a different ‘ope 
ike | way, as your truckdrivers? eit 
wh yeneral ApAms. It is a means of transporting people and things. The 
4 

) 


i: That is all right. But when you do, I do not like the idea of 50 
a. fellows getting off a bus at point X from the Air Force doing the JB 


i same kind of stuff that the warrant officers are doing in the Army, Jt" 
but in the Air Force they are second lieutenants and they go into | 
dining room A, then another bus comes with 40 men from the Army | 
flying the same kind of aircraft, but they are not wearing the blue JJ Br 
uniform and they are not officers and they go to the basement to jm 
dining room B. I do not like it. 


: Mr. Sixes. Will the gentleman yield? dis 
? Mr. Fioop. Yes. 
=) Mr. Sixes. How was it determined to make warrant officers of J th 
oH) them? Why do you not learn the basis for this and submit it to the 
“* committee for further study? a 
' General Apams. I shall be glad to do so. The basis is that the pos- 3 £ 
session of a pair of wings per se does not give a man the full qualifica- & 
tions to be an officer. Colonel Allcorn can fly airplanes pretty well, & *' 


but he can also command a battalion of artillery; he can serve on the & 
General Staff; he is a qualified officer and can do a lot of things. He ¥ 
is not just an airplane chauffeur. I will have to say the Air Force fly au 
more difficult ships than we are talking about, and I am sure it takes & & 
more training and generally a smarter man to navigate a ship across the 


ocean than to fly the type of aircraft we are speaking of here. I 
(In response to request the following information was supplied:) el 
The Army presently must obtain all commissioned officers from the following 

sources: 

(a) United States Military Academy 8 


(b) Reserve officers a 
(c) Officer Candidate School f] 
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Nhe personnel utilized as warrant officer pilots, in order to obtain a commission 
ould be required to attend an OCS in addition to flight school. 

Analysis of organizational tables for transportation helicopter units indicates 
hat 2 categories of helicopter pilots are necessary for the successful accomplish- 
nent of the 12 battalion transportation helicopter program. Both categories of 
jlots must be fully qualified in the operation of rotary wing aircraft but only 
ommand helicopter pilots need possess the broad qualifications normally asso- 
iated with commissioned officer rank. The duty helicopter pilots are technical 
specialists who perform duties within a comparitively narrow area of specializa- 
ion, performance of which requires a level of skill substantially higher than that 
ound in the enlisted grades, but below that of the commissioned officer. Duty 
helicopter pilots should be classified as warrant officers. Utilization of warrant 
fficers in other than the unit commander, platoon commander, and operations 
ficers positions has the added advantage of providing personnel who would be 
available for flying duty as long as they meet the physical and flying proficiency 
requirements. Continued use of commissioned officer personnel in other than 
command positions would result in the periodic loss of a relatively large number of 
ighly qualified pilots because of rotation to ground duty in accordance with cur- 
rent career management concepts. Further, the warrant officer pilot concept 
permits the utilization of personnel possessing the necessary aptitude and skills to 
be a helicopter pilot but who do not possess the prerequisites for officer training 
and/or the desire to become a commissioned officer. Cognizance should also be 
taken of the fact that Army warrant officers are extended the same social privileges 
as commissioned officers. 

It is Air Force policy that all rated personnel will be commissioned officers. 
The Air Foree has not granted ratings to other than commissioned personnel 
subsequent to 1946. Rated personnel who are serving in other than commissioned 
status are not authorized to exercise their rating. 


Mr. Mruter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Of course the British and the French have pilots who 
are NCO’s and have had for some time, as I recall. I think that is 
true; is it not? 

General ApAms. I have been so informed. 

Mr. Miuurr. In the middle of World War II there were more 
British and French NCO’s in some areas flying planes than com- 
missioned officers. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course they still have those old continental class 
distinctions that we do not have. 

Colonel Allcorn, what do you hear around your outfit about this 
thing I am talking about? Is there any sqawking about it? 

Colonel ALLcorN. No, sir. These warrant officers get the pay of 
a major. We feel we provide within the Army a very attractive 
grade structure. We give an enlisted man a chance to become a 
commissioned officer who, by the prerequisites we now use, could not 
attend OCS. We have no problems as far as getting applicants to 
take this training. Our warrant officers have proved to be very satis- 
factory. Of course they are commanded by officers who are either 
artillerymen or infantrymen and we try to maintain a little different 
type discipline. 

_ Mr. Fioop. The analogy was drawn that the Navy pilots must fly 
jet aircraft. Is it not true we will soon have our aircraft with jet 
engines? 

Colonel ALLcorN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So that it is just a question of degree whether you fly 
800 miles an hour or 400 miles an hour, you are still flying jets; and 
anyone who thinks one of those egg beaters is not a difficult thing to 
fly does not know what he is talking about. Is that true? 
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Colonel Aticorn. That is true, and we think we can train the best 
helicopter pilots in the world. The warrant officer we have has been 
proved capable of flying cargo-type helicopters. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure he is just as capable as the Air Force man 
and he is just as entitled to be an officer. One does not have a thing 
more than the other except by degree, and I have trouble recognizing 
the degree as being the determining factor. I can see where a man 
who is going to take our new 52 bombers so many miles and back, 
you can argue me out of that, but at these other levels—but maybe 
they are satisfied. , 

Colonel ALLcorn. They are people who, first, could not become 
officers. 

Mr. FiLoop. And there are a lot of warrant officers who would not 
take a commission if you gave it to them with gold braid. 

Colonel ALLcorN. Our application rate reflects it is a popular course. 

Mr. Stxes. How does it happen that you are beginning this rather 
large program of this particular type of training for helicopter pilots 
just at this time rather than having it distributed over a period of 
years? 

Colonel Attcorn. We have been training helicopter pilots since 
1947. This is a little greater than the input for 1955, but this year we 
wanted to do it by civilian contract. 

Mr. Srxes. How long is the actual training program? 

Colonel ALicorn. It is a 22-week course now. We propose to 
have a 17-week course by civilian contract and then a 12-week ad- 
vance course. 

Mr. Sixes. We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Fripay, Marcu 11, 1955. 

Mr. FLoop. You may proceed, General. 

General Apams. The next project is 2241, ‘Tuition at civilian 
institutions (except medical).” The fiscal year 1954 expenditures 
were $457,573. The fiscal year 1955 estimate was $532,000, and the 
fiscal year 1956 estimate is $2,569,000. 

I pointed out yesterday in the record that the largest single item in 
this was the $1.8 million for the primary flight training of cargo 
helicopter pilots to be accomplished by a contract with civilian flight 
training institutions. 


FIXED WING PILOT TRAINING 


Mr. FLoop. With respect to that statement, I direct your attention 
to page 138e of the justifications. In the center of the narrative I find 
this phrase 





parallel the system now used by the Air Force for their primary fixed wing pilot 
training requirements, it is considered that this means of accomplishing the train- 
ing should be utilized. 


General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Is it not so that during the war, much to the surprise, | 
think, of the American public, nearly all of the fixed wing pilot 
training was done under contract with civilian flight training institu- 
tions instead of the Air Force training their pilots themselves? 
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General Apams. Yes, sir, and it is still done that way. It is more 
economical. The primary flight training, which is just learning how 
to fly an airplane and before they introduce in it the military aspects of 
flying, can be quite well done by the civilian flight training schools, 
and the military continue to use that method and find it more economi- 
cal. The only place the Air Force conducts fixed wing pilot training 
with its own personnel is at the Gary Air Force Base, San Marcos, 
Tex. 

Mr. FLoop. Not many Americans know that was done during World 
War II and that it is being done now. I do not think the American 
eople have the faintest idea that all this training work done during 
World War IT was done by private contract. 

General Apams. A lot of it was. 

Mr. Fioop. It is amazing. And the chief reason is that it is more 
economical. Is that good reason enough, that it is more economical? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it just as good? 

General Apams. Apparently the Air Force are satisfied with 
It is only the Army fixed wing pilot training that the Air Force 
conducts with their personnel, that is, primary training. 

Mr. Fioop. There are many of us up here who are just as economy 
minded as anyone, but at the same time we must be convinced, when 
you talk about something being more economical, that it is just as 
good, that it is just as good from the standpoint of the trainees; just 
that it is more economical is not enough. 

General Apams. The Air Force take their people, as soon as they 
have finished their primary training, and begin teaching them the 
military aspects of flying. That is the reason we would like to do it. 


HELICOPTER PILOT TRAINING 


Mr. FLoop. You repeat that the reason for this increase between 
fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 in the estimates is largely this 
primary flight training of cargo helicopter pilots? 

General ApAms. That is the principal reason. That accounts for 
$1.8 million out of the total figure of $2,569,000. 

Mr. FLtoop. Why do you emphasize cargo helicopter pilots? 

General ApAms. They are the men we are training to fly the heavier 
helicopters. 

Mr. FLoop. When you check out a pilot in category A, is he not 
checked out in all categories? 

General Apams. No, sir. Helicopters are just like airplanes, the 
light ones do not require as much training as the heavier ones. It is 
the same trouble the Air Force has in checking out a pilot from a 2- 
engine ship to a 4-engine ship. 

Mr. Fioop. The analogy is not good because the Air Force have a 
multiple engine problem. 

Colonel ALLcorn. We have twin engine helicopters and in addition 
we have helicopters that have tandem rotor systems against single 


rotor systems, and the flight characteristics of the tandem rotor 


system helizopters are slightly different from those of the single rotor 
system helicopters. 

Mr. Fioop. Come up here, Colonel, and tell us something about 
helicopters with jet engines, cargo helicopters, the converter types, 
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what we are doing with them, what the British are doing with them. 
Tell us about that. 

Colonel Autcorn. The helicopter program in the Army is expanding 
in the cargo helicopter field at this time, and we plan to have within 
the Army helicopters of multiengine design, turbojet multiengine 
design, as well as the utility helicopter, which is about a 1,500-pound 
cargo lift. 

Mr. FLoop. What is your job? 

Colonel Auicorn. I have been in the Army aviation program since 
it started in 1942. 

Mr. Fioop. Where did you get your wings? 

Colonel ALLcorn. I was trained as a rated Army aviator by the 
Air Force. . 

Mr. FLoop. You were in the Army at the time of this unification 
bill, is that it? 

Colonel AtLtcorn. Yes, sir. I have been in the Army aviation 
program since 1942, as a rated Army aviator. 

Mr. FLoop. And you stayed in the Army end of it even after the 
Unification Act? 

Colonel ALLcorN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. How did you get into this helicopter show? 

Colonel ALLcorn. It was a natural evolution, sir. We went from 
the small fixed wing into the helicopter, first in the small reconnais- 
sance type which was used in Korea and by which we evacuated 
16,000 casualties. 

NATURE OF ARMY AVIATION 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have a separate air branch in the Army? 

Colonel Attcorn. No. All Army aviators belong to 1 of 7 branches 
of the Army, that is, the 3 combat branches plus the Transportation 
Corps, Engineers, Signal Corps, and MSC. 

Mr. F.ioop. But there is no single Army air command? 

Colonel AtLcorn. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Should there be? 

General Apams. We do not know, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you looking at it? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What about it? Do you want to say something about 
that? 

General Apams. We are studying the problem. We are trying to 
see what we should do in aviation. We know how to use quite a lot 
of aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this, am I wasting time talking to you 
as an education man about this? Should I talk to somebody else? 

General Apams. No, sir. G-—3 is charged with the coordination of 
aviation activities within the Army and exercises supervision over it 
under the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. FLoop. Whao is the proper officer? 

General Apams. General Gavin. 

Mr. Fioop. He is coming here Monday. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. I am the No. 2 man. 

Mr. Fioop. Then I have the right man. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Fioop. Colonel, we will defer the examination on that item 
until we are finished with this other business. 


OTHER TUITION AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


General Apams. Outside of the helicopter training, the purposes 
for which this money is requested are for support of instruction in 
rare languages, television repair, liquid oxygen plant operation, IBM 
machine operation, and mechanical subjects on new items of equip- 
ment being delivered to the Army for the first time and required to 
provide a nucleus of trained personnel within the Army capable of 
passing their knowledge on to others. 

Mr. Ftoop. How long has this particular budget item, so titled, 
been in the justification sheets, ‘Tuition at civilian institutions’’? 

General Apams. I know of only 2 years, but I am sure it is an old 
item. We have always had to send a few people to school. It is just 
in recent years we have had to send them to so many schools. 

Mr. Fioop. The need for technical knowledge is increasing so that 
the number of schools to which the Army is sending people is increas- 
ing as well as the number of people being sent? 

General Apams. That is right. 


CONTRACTS FOR FLIGHT TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. I notice this primary flight training of helicopter pilots 
is going to be done on a contract basis. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will the contract be awarded on a bid basis? 

General Apams. We do not actually let the contracts. G-—4 does 
that, 

Colonel ALLcorn. It will be done on a bid basis. 

Mr. Forp. Open competitive bidding by a number of qualified 
flight training schools? 

Colonel ALLcorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will there really be sincere competition? 

Colonel AtLtcorn. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, it is known the 
Army plans to do this and there have been quite a number of operators 
who have even submitted tentative proposals. 

Mr. Forp. You are not drawing up the specifications so that the 
bidding will be limited to one particular operator? 

Colonel Attcorn. No, sir. I think the contractor will be required 
to furnish a facility. 

Mr. Forp. You will use his facility? 

Colonel AtLcorn. Yes, sir, and there are many of them available. 

Mr. Forp. If he provides the flight facilities, what do you do, or 
what does the Army do, about living quarters while the students are 
in attendance? 

Colonel ALLcoRN. The contractor also provides living quarters, 
classrooms, and all the Army provides are the helicopters, gasoline, 
and spare parts. The Army provides a small detachment which, in 
effect, checks quality control. We control the quality of the product. 

Mr. Forp, This will be a year-to-year contract? 

Colonel ALitcorn. Yes, sir. That is our plan. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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ASSIGNMENT FOR TRAINING, AND OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Fioop. General, I want you to justify further the difference 
between the figure requested for fiscal year 1956 and the one you had 
for fiscal year 1955 in addition to the explanation that $1.8 million js 
going to go into a proposed primary flight training of cargo helicopter 
pilots by contract. 

How many institutions of various grades of learning, academic and 
technical, are included in this program; how many students will you 
have at each; and tell us generally something about the nature of the 
subjects. Who thinks up these courses? Does somebody decide he 
would like to learn how to read X-rays so you send him to a medical 
school? Of course this does not include medieal, but that is just an 
example. 

General Apams. The personnel and career management office takes 
care of the assignments in the various branches. They look at the 
jobs they have to do, and where they need men with special qualifica- 
tions they first look to see if we have any people in the Army with 
those qualifications. If we have them, there is no requirement to 
send anybody to school; but if we have none or less than enough to 
do the job, then they make arrangements to select an officer and send 
him to school. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure there must be a mass of requests that come 
in for special training. How will anybody decide that flower arrange- 
ment or bird watching will not be one of the courses? 

General Apams. The personnel and career management office makes 
that decision. For example, we have some people engaged in the 
special weapons project. That takes a man well versed in nuclear 
physics. If we do not have a man available with that knowledge, 
we have to find one who is ready to take the training and send him to 
school. We like to train young officers who have had a moderate 
amount of military training, put them through school, and then put 
them on the job we are training them for, and by that procedure we 
create a body of men in the Army who should fill our needs. 

Mr. FLoop. You are getting into all kinds of things—economics, 
social sciences, psychology and human studies. Where is this going 
to end? Are you going to come in with a course at a fine arts college 
for appreciation of medieval ballet? 

General Apams. No, sir. Every course we have is required to fill 
a definite job in the Army. We have some in G—3 who have taken 
courses in economics. They are important when we get into war 
planning and mobilization planning. We have to evaluate given 
factors, and without trained help we might overlook important con- 
siderations. We have men involved in the atomic energy field. We 
have two men, I believe, who have had courses in international rela- 
tions such as they teach at Georgetown University. That is made 
necessary because many papers that the State Department is working 
on have come to us for comment on their military implications. 

Mr. Fioop. I have always had a reluctant admiration for the Ger- 
man general staff, the work they did. It was good. It was too good. 

General Apams. It was not good enough. We licked them. 

Mr. Fitoop. When you get too smart you are dumb, and they were 
too smart. They came up in the same shop you are in. That shop 
thought up a phrase that has always intrigued me, geopolitics. If it 
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is what I think it is, and it is certainly an elastic enough classification, 
[have been trying to find where you devote any particular phrase of 
your training to that type of thinking. Do you have anything that 
compares with that very effective type of staff training and staff teach- 
ing that the German general staff used for what they called geopolitics, 
and | am advised it was effective. Is that in this program? 

General ADAMs. Some of it is; yes, sir. Our Command and General 
staff College at Fort Leavenworth is about the first time a man meets 
this phase in his education. Then at the Army War College he meets 
it again. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a highly selective sort of thing. It is not desir- 
able for the officer corps generally? 

General Apams. It is not necessary. 

Mr. FLoop. Necessary is a better word. 

General Apams. Our officers are well read and informed citizens, 
but this is more profound knowledge, such as you would attach to a 
master’s or a Ph. D. in a given field. We do not need very many of 
them, but we do need a few of them very badly. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. Go ahead. 


TRAINING IN UNIVERSITIES, TRADE SCHOOLS, AND 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


General Apams. The next item is “Training in universities, trade 
shools, and industrial organizations.’’ Some of this training is pro- 
cured at the International Business Machines Corp., where they learn 
machine accounting. 

The difference between our 1956 estimate of $2,569,000 and the 
$1.8 million requested for primary flight training of cargo helicopter 
pilots is $769,000. The fiscal year 1955 estimate was $532,000. That 
gives us a net increase this year in our request of $237,000. 

The Career Management Branch of the Office of the Adjutant 
General, which takes care of the combat arms personnel, Infantry, 
Artillery, Armored, and Aviation, is the agency that determines the 
requirements for these special skills. They determine it by obtaining 
advice from the four branches, from the General Staff and the major 
commands of the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. Do we have master contracts with these institutions of 
learning to which we assign these men, or do we send them on a flat 
tuition rate? 

Dr. ALLEN. We do not have master contracts. We execute indi- 
vidual contracts. There have been in the past a few master contracts 
for things such as rare language instruction. However, for spe- 
calized training it is on an indivdual contract basis. 

Mr. FLoop. By an individual contract you do not mean a single 
contract for a single student? 

Dr. AtLeN. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Ftoop. It is a smgle contract for a group of students taking 
the same type of course at a certain institution? 

Dr. ALLEN. It depends on the circumstances. 

Mr. FLoop. Is that to our advantage in dollars, or is it for the 
convenience of the institution? 

Dr. ALLEN. It is to our advantage. Where we have special require- 
nents, for example in the field of nuclear physics, we have a relatively 
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limited number of officers in the Army who have sufficient knowle dge 
of mathematics, phyiscs, and in some instances chemistry, to he 
qualified to take that course in nuclear physics. If we entered into 
group contract we might be unable to supply a sufficient number of 
men to enter the course. 

Mr. Fioop. Actually we are lucky it does not cost more? 

Dr. AuueNn. Yes, sir. We get training for a fraction of what it 
would cost if we paid the full cost. The Federal Government benefits 
from the support of these institutions by the State governments or 
trustees. In nuclear physics a student using millions of dollars 
of equipment pays only $760 a year tuition. 

Mr. Fioop. It looks as though those institutions are engaging in a 
patriotic program by agreeing or allowing this to be done. 

Dr. ALLEN. It is precisely that, particularly in the technical fields, 
Most State institutions provide a medical faculty in order to train 
doctors to serve the people in that particular State. These courses 
are highly subsidized. When we send a man to one of those institu- 
tions the State is subsidizing a man who may never practice in that 
State. 

Mr. Fioop. The Army, then, is taking advantage of facilities that 
are subsidized and the gain is clearly that of the Army? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead, General. 


CAREER MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


General Apams. An increase of $41,573 is requested for the Career 
Management Division to provide for the detailing of 54 more students 
during fiscal year 1956 than during fiscal year 1955, principally in the 
physical science fields. 


FOREIGN AREA SPECIALIST TRAINING 


The next increase of $13,500 is attributable to the Assistant Chief 
of Staff G—2 for foreign area specialist training and attaché programs. 
The explanation for the fairly high average cost of $1,350 for 10 
additional students is that a high proportion of the training is language 
training by private or semiprivate lessons, which are based on a per 
hour fee rather than on flat rates. 

Mr. Foon. Is this a crash program or a well-planned program? 

Dr. AuLEN. It is a well-planned program. The languages covered 
in this program are those referred to as the rare languages, instruction 
in which is not available at institutions. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by the so-called rare languages? 

Dr. Auten. Urdu and Hindi, while not rare in a sense, are not 
taught in institutions. Then there are the languages of central Africa. 
There are 10 basic language groups in southeast Asia. 

Mr. FiLoop. These are distinct from mere dialects? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. They are based on the origin of the people. 
There is very little interchangeability among them. 

Mr. Fioop. And these are necessary and essential even in this 
limited number? 

Dr. ALLEN. These are highly necessary. 

Mr. Fioop. This is no stunt? 
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Dr. ALLEN. No. 
Mr. Forp. What were the two languages you first mentioned? 


Dr. ALLEN. Urdu and Hindi. Urdu is the oral language and Hindi > 


is the written language. 
Mr. Fuoop. Go ahead, General. 


ENGINEERS 


General ApaMs. The next item is $23,000 for the engineers. I 
think I spoke earlier of what we call the biennial cycle. 

Mr. Ftoop. How would that affect the Engineer Corps? 

General Apams. In fiscal year 1954 the Engineer Corps had a 
requirement for 60 people trained in earth equipment maintenance 
and repair. In 1955 they had a smaller requirement. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the so-called heavy earth-moving equipment? 

General Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Ftoop. What are some of the other names for those? 

General Apams. Bulldozers, portable cranes, shoveldozers. 

Then in fiscal year 1955 they had a requirement for only 10. This 
year they will have to start training a large group again. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you not think that kind of training comes more 
in the category of learning a trade and should not come under the 
school system? Is there something special about this kind of training? 
Do they go to a school? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. The industrial organizations of this country 
maintain very elaborate schools to train people in this field, such 
as the International Harvester Co. and LeTourneau. 

Mr. FLoop. I want my big-city friends to realize you cannot step 
from a truck to a Bucyrus Erie. 

Dr. ALLEN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Why does not the Army send men to school who are 
career people rather than apparently sending men who have a limited 
enlistment and get out of the service at the conclusion of their training? 

Dr. ALLEN. As far as possible, career people are sent. However, 
there are simply not enough career people available having the 
necessary educational qualifications to take some of this training. 

Mr. Forp. I gather from the justifications you have a biennial cycle, 
namely, that every 2 years you would have to train more than you 
train the other year, primarily because a group of them get out of the 
service. 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

General Apams. We have in the case of many of our specialities a 
difficult problem in keeping our trained people because, having trained 
these men, there are innumerable jobs on the outside that attract 
them and pay more than we can pay them. 

Mr. Ftoop. Some of this earth-moving equipment in dollars is as 
valuable as some of the armored troop equipment and Air Force 
equipment. These run into millions of dollars for one single piece of 
equipment. Itis highly technical electrical equipment, is very danger- 
ous to operate, and it is a very valuable piece of hardware. And this 
isa highly skilled operation. Is that right? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. And some of these pieces of equipment 
require a higher maintenance rate than ordinary equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. This is all NCO or enlisted personnel? 

Dr. ALLEN. Not in all cases. 
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Mr. Forp. I am not convinced so far that adequate attention js 


given to the idea of sending people to that kind of school who are 


career Army people. If you could eliminate or certainly minimize 
the number of people being sent to these schools who are getting out 
at the end of an enlistment or at the end of their contract, this would 
gradually reduce itself and the Army would have a larger reservoir of 
trained people. 

General Apams. The men are being attracted out of the service by 
better wages than we can give them. Last year we were confronted 
with the problem of hiring radar repairmen for the National Guard 
battalions in the special defense force. At that time we would have 
had to have obtained this service from, I think it was the Zenith 
Radio Co., but the cost per mechanic was something like $14,000 per 
year, and I was amazed, because the Chief of Staff of the Army does 
not get more than a few hundred more than that. Construction 
companies welcome an opportunity to hire a man of this sort. 

Mr. Fioop. A first-class Bucyrus Erie operator in a coal-strippinz 
operation who cannot make $10,000 a year thinks somebody is steal- 
ing from him. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate your problem, but it seems to me in the 
technical enlistment program, for example, where you promise a young 
man that if he comes in the Army you will send him to a special school 
and he will be assigned to a technical job as long as he is in the Army, 
that could be used as an inducement to get the man to enlist for from 
4 to 6 years. 

General Apams. We do that. When we give a man this kind of 
training we require an extended enlistment and he serves that, but 
even then the labor market for skilled labor is very active and you 
will find advertisements reading: 

Are you getting out of the service? If you are doing this or that come see us. 


Mr. Fioop. I happen to come from the coalfields and I know there 
are people who come into our hard-coal fields in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania to pirate engineers or operators of this heavy machinery. They 
send scouts all over the world to take away this type of personnel, 
and 90 percent of them have been in the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any explanation you can give to convince this 
committee, and perhaps you may not have the records immediately 
available as to what you have done in this particular case, to insure 
that you get the maximum utilization of these boys who go to these 
schools? 

General Apams. We have done a lot, sir. It would take some data 
and I would like to provide it for you. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Enlisted personnel of the Corps of Engineers are specialists, trained for military 
occupation specialties useful in the many engineering, construction, and technical 
activities included in the mission of the corps. In general terms, there are 2/ 
categories of specialties for which engineer personnel receive school-type training, 
either in the Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, Va., or in civilian educational or 
industrial institutions. The supervision, operation, and maintenance of heavy 
earth-moving equipment is an important one of these specialties. 

While the majority of Corps of Engineer operating and maintenance personnel 
for heavy earth-moving equipment are trained in courses of instruction conducted 
at the Engineer School, it is necessary that considerable numbers of officers and 


enlisted men receive training directly from the facilities maintained by the manu- 
facturers of this type of equipment. The need for training directly with the 
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manufacturers arises from the fact that, in common with other American products, 
earth-moving equipment has undergone rapid technological improvement in the 
past few years, which tends to invalidate experience with earlier items of the same 
general type and make difficult the maintenance of currency in the training doc- 
trine of the Engineer School in this field. The manufacturers of such equipment 
develop training courses and techniques simultaneously with the development of 
new unit designs and their production engineering. Since the manufacturers 
are able to take advantage of their highly skilled engineering and production staff 
personnel in the development of their training programs, a very fine type of 
instruction is possible, with the facilities of the manufacturing establishments 
providing ideal opportunities for observation and practical work with the equip- 
ment. 

To take advantage of this advanced training, the Corps of Engineers has 
regularly assigned officers and selected enlisted personnel to such courses for 
study. A group of 60 students was so assigned in 1954. This group is now serv- 
ing in assignments where its members’ training can be utilized in the instruction 
of other personnel, and in the supervision, operation, and maintenance of this 
type of equipment. However, by 1956-57, it will be necessary to provide re- 
placements for most of this group. The attrition among these industry-trained 
personnel arises largely from the following causes: 

(2) Discharge from the Army. 

(b) Entrance into other specialized fields within the Corps of Engineers through 
promotion to leadership grades, or the acquisition of other specialties of a higher 
type than the earth-mover training. 

(c) The obsolescence of skills, through the introduction of new and different 
items of earth-moving eauipment. 

Only the first source of attrition is susceptible of any appreciable degree of 
preventive or corrective action. It is not consistent with the policy of the De- 
partment of the Army to freeze personnel in a specialty in which they are skilled, 
to the detriment of their career development either through learning more ad- 
vanced skills or through promotion to leadership grades. Similarly, the con- 
tinuing search for new and better earth-moving equipment by both American 
industry and the Corps of Engineers makes it certain that relatively rapid obso- 
lescence of skills will be experienced in this field. In order to minimize attrition 
through leaving the Army, as many Pegular Army personnel as is consistent 
with the similar recuirement for such personnel in the other specialty fields of 
the Corps of Engineers are selected for earth-moving training with industry. 
However, even among the members of this group, there has been considerable 
attrition, in part undoubtedly encouraged by the many opportunities for more 
highly paid civilian employment open to personnel possessing these skills. While 
the various efforts currently in progress to make long-time career service in the 
Armed Forces more attractive to highly trained personnel will, almost certainly, 
have a beneficial effect, it is considered that the departure of such individuals 
from the Army for civilian opportunities will continue to be a major problem 
to the combat arms and technical services. 


Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. The reason given in the budget this year for sending 
boys to school is because boys are getting out of the Army. 

General Apams. That is right. We are having attrition that way. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have for the record what you are trying 
to do to keep these boys in and to send them to school only provided 
they will stay in? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, one of our enlist- 
ment arguments is this attraction. If a young man enlists we give 
him a training and he serves a certain period of time after that. That 
is to get him into work quickly and to use his talents. 

_ Mr. Fioop. This certainly points up that whole problem. This 
ls about as graphic an illustration of the whole problem on Army 
technical training and civilian inducements as we can get. 
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(The following statement was submitted :) 


In 1953, a program was instituted to encourage high-school graduates to enlist 
in the Army. This program commonly referred to as the high-school graduate 
program was designed to encourage high-school students to finish their schooling 
and then volunteer for Regular Army service. This program offers a high-schoo| 
graduate from civil life a choice of over 100 Army school courses which will fit 
him for a specific field required in the Regular Army today. These courses are 
only open to those who enlist for 3 years or more. When a man enlists for 4 
specific course, a space is reserved for him, and he is given a reporting date for 
enlistment and basic training. Following basic training, he is sent to the schoo| 
of his choice for specialized training. This program has been quite successful, 
Results to date are as follows: , 


Fiscal year 1954, enlisted for courses: 
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Fiscal vear 1955 (to date, 7 months): SCR 
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1 Approximately 639 per month. 
2 Approximately 987 per month, 


All commanders have been urged to give maximum attention to the reenlist- 
ment of key personnel. Personnel such as those in the ratar and earth-moving 
field are encouraged to reenlist; however, they are also diligently sought by in- 
dustry. To date the Army has not had the appeal to offset the monetary advan- 
tages offered by industry. 

Actions taken to give general stimulus to reenlistments in the Regular Army 
such as, reenlistment bonus increase, stabilized tours of duty, increased housing 
for dependents, better pay and unit rotation are expected to provide significant 
inducement to this category of personnel. 

Constant effort is being devoted to improve utilization of personnel as a means 
of contributing to job satisfaction. A continuing specialist utilization survey 
program was established to report on the extent of malutilization within the 
Army. Asa result, substantial improvement in utilization of trained manpower 
has been accomplished. In addition, the Army has a classification and assign- 
ment program for specialists designed to take maximum advantage, consistent 
with military requirements, of individuals with high educational and skill attain- 
ments. 


Mr. Fioop. Continue, General Adams. 
ORDNANCE 


General Apams. The next one is the Ordnance Corps request. The 
amount above last year’s estimate is $40,555. 

This training is directed by the Deputy Chief of Staff of Logistics 
and deals with the industrial management area, and specifically is 
designed to provide individuals qualified to install and improve 
property accounting systems, particularly in the ammunition field. 


QUARTERMASTER 


The next item is “Quartermaster requirements,” $14,490. Forty- 
five additional students are involved. They will enter in late fiscal 
year 1956. 

Mr. Fioop. How long has this new plan, this new industrial man- 
agement, this new business management program been superimposed 
upon the Army administration? 
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General Lawton. 1952 and 1953. 

Mr. FLoop. I mention that these increases are natural develop- 
ments as you see the bugs coming and going in this new plan. Is 
that it? It is beefing itself up. Would you say that is it? 

General Apams. I would not say that, sir. There are better ways 
being developed all the time to account for property, to know where 
it is and be able to lay your hands on it quickly. 

Mr. Fioop. If this committee insists on this management control 
it will cost money now to save money later. Is that it? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

The next group is the Quartermaster who has an increased require- 
ment of $14,490. 

As I explained, 45 additional students are involved, and business 
administration is one of the chief fields being stressed here. 

Mr. Fitoop. That is 45 additional students. General Lawton, this 
will not become a Frankenstein, will it? You will not come back year 
after year with plus 45, plus 36, plus 92, and at the end of 15 or 20 
years we are not going to have this child eat us out of house and home, 
are we? 

General Lawton. I would hope not, but I feel there will be increases 
in the next few years until the entire financial management organiza- 
tion has been definitely established throughout the Army. 

Mr. Futoop. All right, but just so you know we are talking about 
itnow. Let us not manage ourselves out of business. 

General Lawton. I feel exactly as you do in that matter, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Go ahead, General Adams. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


General Apams. The next item is increased requirement on the 
part of the Signal Corps of $48,000. Approximately $34,000 of that 
isrequested as an increase in short course training of enlisted personnel 
and industrial organizations. Examples are $9,200 at General Electric 
on the AN/TPQ5, AN/NRT4, electronic equipment used by the 
Signal Corps, $1,080 at Telenews for motion-picture photography, 
$6,480 on the AN/MLQ7 equipment, and $7,250 at Western Electric 
on laying of submarine cables. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you have to do with submarine cables? Is 
this the teaching of laying of submarine cables? Is this operational? 

General Apams. It is in order that the Signal Corps might know 
how to tie into and use these cables. 

Mr. Fioop. What is that laying of submarine cables? That is an 
operational budget item. Why are we paying for that at this place? 

General Apams. To instruct, or at least have enough men to learn, 
how to lay submarine cables, salvage them, and use them. For 
example, they were used at Cherbourg. We tied on to the end of sub- 
marine cables there. 

_In Korea there is the old underground Japanese cable which goes 
rom Pusan to somewhere up in Manchuria, Mukden I believe. It 
became a principal artery in the communication system of the Eighth 
Army, because the Signal Officer knew how to place it in service. 
This saved millions of dollars, and thousands of hours of troop labor. 

Mr. Fioop. So you have to have personnel who know how to do 

this cable business along the seacoast of enemy territory? 
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General Apams. Yes, whether we pick it up out of the bay or dig 
it up out of the ground. : 

Mr. Foon. It is educational training? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

The remaining students, in the amount of $12,000, 12 students 
entering new training courses contemplated during fiscal 1955, with 
the bulk of the increase in a commercial communications course 
operated by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


Transportation Corps increase is $39,000. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the Transportation Corps as such? That is 
an opposite number of Ordnance and QMC? 

General Apams. It is one of the technical services and deals pri- 
marily with moving things. They operate a port, such as Cherbourg 
when it was opened up, or Pusan. They have transportation units, 
truck battalions, and they haul and operate bulk convoys. 

Mr. Fioop. On the ground. This is not water transport? 

General Apams. No, sir, not competing with anything like MSTS. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

General Apams. Then they operate the railroad when we have to 
open one up, such as the Korean railroad. 

Mr. FLoop. Will the Air crowd get into this section? Is that one 
of the debates? Will you come under transportation or are you going 
to be a separate arm? 

General Apams. There are different views on that, sir. Air trans- 
portation is a form of transportation and they will have transportation 
units comprised of aircrafts. As a matter of fact, the medium heli- 
copters we have right now are transportation corps units. 

Mr. Fioop. That is one of the things under discussion, is it? 

General Apams. Yes. In the same sense trucks are part of the 
equipment to get the job done. 

Mr. Fioop. 138—J, what have you there? 


MISCELLANEOUS INCREASES 


General Apams. These are other small increases which affect the 
administrative services primarily adding up to about $16,882. They 
have to do with Adjutant General, G-1, G-1-WAC, Finance, JAAG, 
Chaplain, Chemical Corps, PMG, and USMA, that is on languages. 

Mr. FLtoop. Who picked this figure of $16,000 out of the air? Is 
that a sacred number? Why can’t I cut it in half? 

General Apams. We would get just half done, sir. The figures 
amount to a summation of what has been done. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not a special project where somebody wants to 
take care of some white-haired boy for a desk job, is it? Is this a 
practical thing? 

General Apams. Take the psychological warfare field. There is 4 
lot of hope being given to the better uses of psychology, propaganda, 
whatever you wish to call it. Actually the proposition of distributing 
the poop and broadcasting and that sort of thing is a technical problem 
in which there is very little difficulty. But the substance of what you 
have in your program requires very deep thought and well thought 
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out ideas and concepts. We just have to educate a few people in 
psychology and related subjects. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you insert in the record at this point, General, for 
justification of this $16,000, just what these various categories want 
done? Are you on top of this thing and do you know what they are 
talking about? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

As stated in the justifications, the item shown on page 138j is the result of 
increasing and decreasing requirements in 8 different agencies. ‘The requirements 


of 3 agencies remain unchanged. The list of increases and decreases of fiscal year 
1956 activities over those being conducted during fiscal year 1955 are as follows: 


Decreases Increases 





Ph I on nec ncandee tess tcosennmaneta $100 

Psychological Warfare es ; 

G-1 (Womens Army Corps) -------- 

Finance. aes 

Judge Advocate General__-_- sie ates napint : 

Chemical _. ; Sactag 5, 245 

Provost Marshal General ‘ : 

United States Military Academy ’ 7s ‘ : , 281 
Total increases : “54 get Oe ie, ‘3 9, 187 

Le Gea cad eddtaddeoeados es ctecsdedntgacseenqeuscepe ats 2, 305 | 2, 305 


FES SN eit watntienncdtdatndedoanccenans Z cehzeda . — 16, 882 





’ 
Agencies having unchanged fund requirements are: 
G-1 (safety program) 
Chaplain 
G-3 (languages) 

Brief notes on items of increase are as follows: 

(a) The increase for the Psychological Warfare Division is to send additional 
students to Georgetown University to study psychological warfare in order to 
meet the Army’s requirements for trained specialists in this field. 

(b) The small increase for the Finance Corps takes cognizance of reductions 
which were applied in fiscal year 1955, which prevented full implementation of 
Finance’s graduate training program. The fiscal year 1956 estimates for this 
agency, if approved, will fully meet requirements stated by the Chief of Finance. 
Business administration and accounting are the subjects principally pursued by 
Finance Corps graduate students. 

(c) The increase for the Chemical Corps will allow an input of 14 additional 
officer students who will pursue such subjects as bacteriology, industrial engineer- 
ing, and chemistry. Fund and personnel limitations in fiscal year 1955 prevented 
the chief chemical officer from obtaining his full requirements in that year. The 
fiscal year 1956 estimates contemplate that students will be available to be placed 
in training to meet in full the requirements of the Chemical Corps. 

(d) The increase for the United States Military Academy will allow 23 more 
members of the USMA faculty to pursue varied types of graduate refresher-type 
instruction than can be supported by the amount contained in their fiscal year 
1955 funding program. Since the faculty must maintain standards equal to the 
country’s finest civilian universities, this refresher training is considered of the 
utmost importance. 


Mr. Froop. For instance, what is the Judge Advocate General 
worried about? 

General Apams. He needs a few military lawyers trained. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to talk about that. Is this the place? 

General Apams. I would like to ask the Judge Advocate General 
to talk to you about it a little if you would like to hear him. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. This is an old chestnut which J have gone 
through in three wars in debate and gotten no place. What opinion 
do you have as a topflight training man and selector of this special 
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personnel? Why is it, if a war breaks out and you want a dentist 
you bring him down to Washington, line him up, the first thousand of 
them, and they are all captains, majors, depending on how old they 
are or how long they have been in business? 

You tell them, ‘Here you are, Major. Buy auniform. You are an 
officer and a gentleman immediately with a good pay scale which 
helps your family and your business when you get out.”’ If you area 
medical doctor or a horse doctor, the same thing. If you are a busines. 
man and you are the secretary of the board of directors of the stock 
exchange in New York you are a brigadier general. 

If you are a railroader and have to run a railroad, you are a colonel 
and shipped to Africa, the next morning with your suntan uniform 
and everything. You have to learn how to put it on on the way over 

But if you are a lawyer the Army thinks you are useless. You et 
a shovel and go out and build that latrine. 

General Apams. It doesn’t work that way, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. It doesn’t? In what war and what army in the United 
States didn’t it? 

General Apams. I think there were a lot of young judge advocates 
in the Army during World War II. 

Mr. Fioop. Directly commissioned? 

General Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. An awful lot of them? 

General ApAms. Reserve officers practicing law and coming on 
active duty. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know of any dentist or doctor or do you know 
of any other specialist of 9 years’ university and college training with 
graduate degrees and anywhere from 2 to 15 years of experience in the 
practice of that profession which, as I gather under your budget 
requests, are in great dollar demand and billet demand by all branches 
of the United States Army—do you know of any other comparable 
established reputable and accepted profession which had as many 
noncommissioned officers and privates as the profession of law? Do 
you know any? 

General Apams. I have no way of even rendering an opinion on that, 

Mr. Fioop. General, with those two stars you know the answer is 
that there is no comparison—certainly not. 

General Apams. I have never seen any figures on it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is it. I don’t believe you fellows even bother 
to inquire about it. But I think it is a shame and a disgrace, and | 
think the bar association is primarily responsible. When they fail 
to carry the ball I think the Members of this Congress, since the 
Congress was born, and up to today are equally responsible. 

General Apams. You would not ask us to commission a lawye! 
and put him in the Army and not have a job practicing law for hin, 
would you, if we commpuasioned him as a judge advocate? 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, no. I do not think you have enough billets 1 
the Judge Advoc ae ‘ia s Department to commission all the 
lawyers who should and want to be available for service in case 0! 
hostilities and in peacetime. But I also say that you are wasting 4 
pool of trained and skilled administrative and operational manpowe! 
to an extent which is not equaled in the armed services, all branches 
of the armed services, with any profession at any time. 
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[ think if war broke out tomorrow you would draft and there would 
volunteer for enlistment dozens of thousands of the best lawyers in 
the United States who would wind up as privates and noncommissioned 
officers unless they were lucky enough to get into officers’ training 
school, and then they go through it like a man who has none of those 
advantages to the Government. 

General Apams. We do not determine who is drafted, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. I know. You do not determine who is drafted. That 
is true. I am talking about this—if an officer such as you, in your 
conversations with Hershey and with this committee and with the 
legislative committee, if the Army took a stand and said “Here, we 
have come to the end of this business of failing to evaluate and utilize 
the lawyers of this Nation for the armed services, and these men are 
entitled to commissions and direct commissions just as much as any- 
body else in the skilled and learned professions are, and we will 
determine at that point how they will be utilized, but we will not 
draft a skilled and trained lawyer with all of those educational advan- 
tages and leave him in some training camp as a private and then an 
noncommissioned officer if he works himself up to that until sooner or 
later, a year or two later, he finally winds up as a second lieutenant in 
the Quartermaster Corps someplace else.”’ 

I do not think you have ever made a sincere and bona fide effort to 
evaluate and utilize the reservoir inthe profession of law for the armed 
services as you have the others. 

General Apams. I think the difference, if it exists, sir, could be 
attributed to the fact that you never have enough doctors anywhere, 
for example, to speak of another learned profession. 

The requirement for lawyers is not as great and it can be filled 
easier because there is not a crying shortage for lawyers from civil 
life as there is for medical men at this time. 

Mr. FLtoop. That is not responsive, General. There is no doubt 
in the world that you do not have the actual requirement for a legal 
billet in numbers in ratio to the number of lawyers available as you 
have the requirements for medical billets for doctors of medicine 
required in the armed services. That I know. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But when you have this vast pool of trained, educated, 
and experienced professional men of the type and nature that a lawyer 
must be in order to be a member of the bar in any State of the United 
States—and understand there are categories of lawyers just like there 
are categories of officers in the Army and like there are categories of 
anything, with good ones and bad ones—if you apply the law of aver- 
ages to the profession. of'law the armed services have failed miserably 
to utilize that reservoir of trained, highly skilled, highly educated, and 
able manpower, not just to make a JAG officer out of him, no; but 
there are vast areas in the armed services where that type of officer 
personnel should be acquired and utilized, and much more easily and 
readily trained and adaptable than to take all the rest of the officers 
training courses and taking everybody into them. 

I cannot understand why any man who has a bachelor of arts degree 
and a bachelor of law degree and who has anywhere from 5 to 20 years 
of training in the pr actice of law, a highly skilled and technical thing, 
why upon the outbreak of hostilities he should not be commissioned 
directly into a general officers’ corps and available and utilized for 
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special training as an officer in the armed services. It is fantastic: 
it is not done. 

General Apams. I think it is done, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not done. There are dozens of thousands of 
lawyers who went through all the wars we have had as riflemen, as 
NCO’s, driving trucks and doing yeoman work in the Navy and 
clerical work in the Army to a degree that is a waste of ability, train. 
ing, education, and services for the United States Government. It 
is a serious and major error in somebody’s branch. 

General Apams. Assuming that you commission these gentlemen 
immediately on the outbreak of a war, sir, who do not have prior 
military qualifications, your requirements for lawyers are filled, what 
would you do with them, sir? 

Mr. FLoop. That is your problem. I haven’t the faintest idea, 
But I know this—if I were sitting in your chair and I had available 
at my fingertips at the outbreak of hostilities, and I have to beef 
up the armed services of the United States to 20 million men over a 
period of 4 years, that I would certainly make use in commissioned 
areas of every lawyer who was available through the selective service 
or through enlistment, everyone, and I would commission them and 
train them. 

Obviously he would assimilate much more readily all things being 
equal than the average man without that training. 

You will get cats and dogs in that, certainly. You have them in 
your own officer corps, so that doesn’t prove anything. 

But that this never has been met head-on and should be is as much 
the dereliction of the Congress, where the majority of Members always 
have been lawyers, and of the bar association’s as it is yours, and 
something should be done about it. 

But it is your baby. 

General Apams. No, sir, I cannot agree it is entirely our baby. If 
they get drafted by Selective Service, Selective Services should be able 
to decide whether the man should come into the Army. We have to 
ask the Selective Service for people to fill jobs, and we use them to fill 
the jobs that we have to have filled, sir. We cannot give preferential 
treatment in a sense to a group of people. 

Mr. Fioop. You give it to doctors of medicine, dentistry, and 
surgeons. 

General Apams. In their own field. 

Mr. FLoop. But at the same time you have an epidemic at officers’ 
training schools all over continental United States within 30 days 
after the outbreak of hostilities. 

General Apams. Right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And you pick these men with not too high sense of 
selection because of the emergency, and you dump them into these 
schools and turn out a lot of 90-day wonder second lieutenants and 
send them all over the armed services into all administrative branches 
and everything else, and you fail to send to those schools these men 
who will be utilized and adapted within a minimum of time. 

General Apams. If they would stand up and volunteer when we 
have the places where we need them I am sure they would get into 
the OCS’s. 

Mr. Fioop. Why should the burden be placed upon them when 
: is placed upon nobody else to do it? It is not placed upon anybody 
else. 
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General ApAms. As things progress, sir; you fill up your spaces, and 
if you have a lawyer practicing law anemia you cannot just set 
im aside to put another one in there. You have to use these people 
in other areas. 

Mr. Fitoop. All right. I also think there is an atmosphere within 
he armed services of a revival of this unpleasant ‘‘know-nothingism,”’ 
nd there seems to be a strange glee all through the area that this 
man is a lawyer, give him a shovel or send him out to the kitchen. 

General Apams. I would strongly disagree with you on that, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You disagree to your heart’s content. I have heard 
it many, many times. You are missing a very important bet, and 
vou always have. 

General Apams. Our systems of selection, examination of men who 
enter the service, are as good as any used anywhere, and we do deter- 
mine what a man can do and what he has done. 

We do our best to use him to the maximum of his talents, and if 
we get ‘plus i r say musicians to pick another pro- 
fession—we shouldn’t organize a new band. 

Mr. FLoop. Just a minute now. Are you going to suggest to me, 
even for the purpose of this discussion, that there is an analogy between 
a trumpet player and a doctor of jurisprudence from some great 
wiversity, and there are thousands of them? 

General Apams. No, sir. I was speaking purely of a surplus. If 
you have a surplus of law yers you are not saying that we should give 
them law jobs somewhere. 

Mr. FLtoop. That is right. There won’t be enough. 

(ieneral ADAMS. You say use them elsewhere. I say, sir, that our 
selection of personnel, once they are sent to us, is carefully done and 
we assign them to the best of our abilities to jobs which they can do 
which are compatible with their past experience. 

Mr. FLroop. General, insofar as 

General ApaAMs. Much as it is humanly possible to do it. 

Mr. Froop. Insofar as that yardstick applies to the selec ‘tion, 
induction, enlistment, and the assignment of the average lawyer 
lown through the years of his Army and Navy and Air Corps service, 
Imust flatly disagree. It is not so in my judgment. 

General Apams. All right, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. And I do not propose to have this subject end at this 
lable. If the rest of these lawyers around here won’t do anything 
about it I will try. I will blow their horn. 

General Apams. You want us to furnish detailed accounting of 
these small items on page 138—J? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. 

(Astatement submitted by the Department may be found on p. 667.) 


SpeciAL Fietp EXERCISES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY DIRECTED EXERCISES 


Subproject 2251—Department of the Army directed exercises 


otal direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954___-__- , $2, 493, 008 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 2, 275, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 7, 860, 000 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides for the costs, over and above normal training costs 
of conducting exercises prescribed by the Department of the Army or the Chief 
of Army Field Forces. Field exercises are the climax of training activities 
They provide: The setting for testing the earlier phases of training and state of 
operational readiness of Army units; the means for developing teamwork withiy 
the components of the Army, and with other services; and the means for testing 
and developing new doctrines and procedures, and improving old ones. Because 
of the increasing significance of atomic and other special weapons, it is planned to 
emphasize particularly the play of such weapons and to develop new doctrine 
and procedures pertaining to their utilization. 


Workload data and cost factors 


Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 
Arctic indoctrination... $42,644 Arctic indoctrination... $26,000 Arctic indoctrination... $20, yy) 
Logex 1964. ._........-- 179,962 Logex 1955_............ 300,000 Sage Brush........__- 5, 275, 00 
Skydrop- ----- Saleh x 72,000 Hailstorm....--....-.-- 161,000 Deep Freeze-_.-_------ 350, 000 
eS eee 476,252 Snow Bird.......-.-.-- 49,000 High Seas__._._____. 670, 000 
North Star....-...- ee 50,255 Surf Board...........-. 150,000 Desert Rock VIT_-_-___ 1, 000,0m 
Hill Top----- wacctcen | SRR BRD RV Pees: 2d. a eb 6 2 oc. a 75, 000 
Biesh PWS. ~.2.254..5. 1, 104,583 Apple Jack._---....-.-- 225,000 Logex 1956__...-_.-- 275, 000 
WEG ER. ows cw ackune $4,810 Jungle Jim-_........... 50,000 CPXs (command post 
Spear Head............ 175,460 Fire Ball..J...2+:..-. 100, 000 exercises) ..........- 100, 000 
CPXs (command post Desert Rock VI_...-... 618,000 Observer travel. __.__- 95, 000 
} exercises).........._.__ 112,418 Sage Brush (preliminary 
Observer travel nat 39, 779 OS 66 dab a dra dike bis 200, 000 
Obligations for 1953 ex- CPXs (command post 
bps. a 82, 019 | ERS Sree , 000 
Observer travel_....... 136, 000 
Total. __....-..-. 2, 498, 008 OND as he ceuvcen 2, 275, 000 Total. ...i..i.... 7,900,00 


Mr. Fioop. What is 141? I see a lot of code names here. 

General Apams. Those are names that we attach to various exer- 
cises, training exercises, which we have conducted during any given 
fiscal year. It is purely a convenience in designating them. 

Mr. FLoop. Could we have a sentence and no more so we do not 
clutter up the record as to what each category means? 

General Apams. All right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to know what you mean by Flash Burn. 

General Apams. The first two columns on page 141 pertain to 1954 
and 1955 budget. 

In the 1956 budget we have the exercises listed there, such as Sage 
Brush, Deep Freeze, High Seas, Desert Rock, Icecap, Logex, CPX, 


and so on. hy a 
Mr. Fioop. And you will insert at this point in the record not more 


than 1 or 2 short sentences of definition? 
General Apams. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Sage Brush is a large-scale field maneuver involving over 100,000 Army troops. 
Its main purposes are: To train Army staff, commanders, and units in planning and 
conducting large scale operations; and to test new logistical organizations for the 
field Army and Army Corps now under development in the DA. 

Deep Freeze is a mountain and cold weather training exercise for two battalion 
combat teams, to be conducted at Camp Hale, Colo. This exercise is one of 4 
series of similar exercises the Army conducts to train units in mountain and cold 
weather operations and to test Army doctrine, equipment, and organization under 
conditions of this type of climate and terrain. 

Exercise High Seas is an amphibious exercise on the west coast which will pro- 
vide training in amphibious planning and staff work on a corps level and at 
actual amphibious landing on a division scale. The exercise will train the partic! 
pating units in amphibious operations under conditions of atomic warfare and will 
provide a test of joint Army-Navy procedures developed for this type operatiol. 
' Exercise Desert Rock VII is an Army atomic warfare indoctrination exercisé 
that will be conducted in conjunction with the next atomic test series conduct 
by the Atomic Energy Commission in the continental United States. 
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Exercise Ice Cap is a small exercise to be held in the Newfoundland-Green- 
jand area. It is one of a series of similar exercises designed to train elements of 
the Army Reserve in operations under Arctic conditions. 

Exercise Logex 56 is a staff planning exercise designed to train students of the 
{rmy’s technical and administrative service schools in high level staff planning 
and operations for logistical support of an Army in an active theater. Logex 56 
isan integral part of the curricula for the schools mentioned above. 

Command post Exercises are staff planning exercises conducted annually by 
each of the six continental Armies. They are designed to insure that these Army 
headquarters, and the headquarters of subordinate corps and divisions (including 
Reserve units), conduct training in the staff planning and operations that will be 
required in the event of mobilization. 


Mr. Ftoop. What about the dollars? For 1956 you have a great 
increase in money; have you? 

General ApAMs. Yes. 

Mr. FLtoop. From $2,200,000 to $7,800,000. 

General Apams. I will explain them, sir. 

Exercise Sage Brush is what we call a major joint Army-Air Force 
exercise to be conducted during October, November, and December 
of 1956. 

It is the operation of a field army with its logistical support. It is 
the exercise in which we are testing a great deal of the organizational 
results that we are learning from the tests Blue Bolt and Follow Me. 

The cost of this exercise, and this is the most expensive one of the 
group, is estimated at $5,275,000 based on the average cost of $48 
per man. 

Mr. Fuoop. Is that the Army contribution or is that the overall 
cost? 

General Apams. This is the Army’s contribution to this exercise. 
We have not calculated any Air Force cost in this, for example. 

The Army at this exercise will provide the Army combat elements, 
the logistical system that backs it up. I venture to say that the Air 
Force estimate on what this particular exercise costs will be somewhat 
less than ours. I am not prepared to prove it, though. 

Mr. FLoop. You will handle administration as well as operation? 

General Apams. It would be more expensive because we provide 
the Co and that sort of thing which does not have to be dupli- 
cated. 

Mr. FLoop. How often do you put on shows like this? 

General Apams. The last one was in 1951 or 1952, I think; 1952, 
sr. It was held in the vicinity of Fort Hood, Tex. 

Mr. Ftoop. Is this a SOP deal periodically every so many years? 

General Apams. This is the result of a requirement which the Army 
has to put enough troops in the field to test this logistical system and 
concurrently with that we want to test the organization of our test 
eg It is done when we have a need for it and it is not an annual 
affair. 

Mr. Froop. Why do you have a need in 1956? What happened in 
the last 3 years which would make that so? This is not the result of 
some argument in an officers’ club where one fellow says “I will bet it 
can be done this way” and the other fellow says “It can’t.” 

General Apams. This involves the result of study which has been 
going on in our service schools and in the combat development area 
lor the last 7 years actually. It culminates in the testing of our two 
divisions during February and March of this year and extends on into 
this exercise insofar as organization of the combat element is concerned. 
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In this exercise there will also be tested a logistical establishment 
which is the result of almost as lengthy a study on the part of people 
interested and concerned with logistics, and it is the first time that 
we have had an opportunity to bring the combat echelon and the new 
logistic system together. ' 

Mr. Fioop. You do not want to come back next year with $5 million 
to do something up North at the same time because of the differen; 
climatic conditions, do you? Is this a logistic problem? 

General Apams. We do not want these things to become routine, 
sir. We feel they require too much effort, too big a task on the Army 
such as maintaining our forces in NATO, in the Far East, and so on. 
We cannot afford to try to do one of these things every year. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not being staged for the benefit of the news. 
reels. It is a necessary and essential thing? 

General Apams. I don’t know of anything since World War II 
which is of more importance to us that this, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. What else do you have? 

General Apams. The next one is the exercise Deep Freeze. That 
is the mountain and cold weather training in the vicinity of Camp 
Hale, Colo. We take advantage of the rugged terrain and low 
temperatures there. 

There will be two battalion combat teams and the necessary support- 
ing units participating. Estimated participation is about 5,000 
Army personnel. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the $350,000 for? These troops are all paid 
by somebody; all fed by somebody; they are all clothed by somebody; 
the equipment has been taken care of. 

What is the $350,000 for? 

General Apams. The $350,000 is to move the troops to the exer- 
cise area, provide the shelter they need, pay for the loss and damage 
of property which naturally occurs in this type of operation. 

The clothing they require for this operation is expensive. It is in 
the form of special equipment and not issued against a man’s clothing 
allowance. Therefore this type of exercise just naturally costs more 
per man than do exercises which we can handle in a more comfortable 
area such as Camp Polk. | 

Mr. Fioop. This is not a routine maneuver? 

General ApaMs. These are routine to a certain extent, sir. We try to 
conduct these exercises every winter as part of our business of train- 
ing as large a number of people as we can afford to train in mountain 
and cold weather warfare. 

Mr. Fioop. But the money is necessary because of the nature of 
the maneuver and the terrain? 

General Apams. Quite right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is next? 

General Apams. The operation High Seas, which is a major join 
Army and Navy amphibious exercise at the west coast, halfway be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

The troops of the III Corps, 8th Infantry Division, 3d Division, 
and 1st Armor Division will participate making a total of about 
25,000 troops. 

The cost is $670,000 total, estimated cost, based on the average 
cost of $27 per man. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 
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General ApamMs. Next is Desert Rock VII, which is an atomic 
indoctrination exercise conducted at the Desert Rock Proving Ground 
near Las Vegas, Nev. 

Mr. Fioop. Indoctrination of who and what? 

General Apams. Indoctrination of active Army, Reserve, USAR 
and National Guard personnel. 

These exercises are increasing in scope every year. 

Mr. Fioop. I have been out there in the trenches with these troops 
insome of those early shots. Is that the sort of thing it is? 

General Apams. Yes, except we are introducing more people, more 
troops and more equipment into it. 

Mr. FLtoop. By Desert Rock VII you mean operation of troops, 
maneuvers and indoctrination of field troops at these A-bomb shots 
out in Nevada? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is increasing in number? 

General ApAMs. Yes, sir. 

This is an expensive exercise because of the location of Desert 
Rock, transportation costs run up the cost of this type of exercise. 

The estimated cost for next year is $1 million. 

Mr. Ftoop. This is a good example of the advantage of having 
Members of Congress go out and see things, whether it is in Canton 
or in London, so we can see what these things are. 

Every Member of this House who has been out there would be able 
tomake a speech about that $1 million item right away. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. What is next? 

General Apams. The next exercise is Exercise Izecap, a joint Army- 
Air Force Arctic exercise conducted by the Northeast Command. 
This exercise involves a battalion combat team of the 187th Airborne 
Regiment. There will be estimated participation of 2,000 people. 
Total cost is $75,000, average of $37 per man for Army personnel. 

This is a reverse of the situation I described earlier. In this exercise 
the Air Force furnishes the bulk of the airplanes and moves us into 
an air command and probably will have to put up more money to 
conduct this exercise than we will have to contribute to it. 

These troops fly up there. 

Mr. FLtoop. The Air Force apparently hasn’t found out yet that 
you fellows will take them over in about 10 or 15 years. Is that it? 

General Apams. We are not going to take them over, sir. 

Mr. Forp. General Adams, ‘T notice that the date given in the 
justification is February-March, 1955. 

General Apams. That is an error, sir. It should be 1956. 

These are annual exercises actually and they are part of the normal 
operations of the Northeast Command. They are related somewhat 
to our general defense measures 

Mr. Forp. While we are on the subject of dates, how firm are you 
in the possibility of these exercises taking place as stipulated? 

General ApAms. We are pretty firm, sir. We do not program them 
until we have looked ahead and checked the availability of the forces, 
issuming we have the need for them, the availability of the forces, 
ind where aircraft are involved we have checked with the Air Force 
to see if they believe they will be able 

Mr. Fioop. Do you mean months or years? 
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Mr. Forp. I mean during the fiscal year. 

General Apams. We have to do it ahead of time to work out an 
estimate, sir. Unless we have thorough reason for believing we can 
do it we do not include it in the budget. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. 

General Apams. Next is Command Post exercises. 

Mr. Fioop. What is Logex? 

General Apams. Logex is an exercise which is conducted at Fort 
Lee, Va., annually under the auspices of the technical services in the 
Army. That exercise brings together all of the logistics services and 
they work through and assume operation to practice their staff plan- 
ning and estimates necessary to support a large-scale operation. 

Mr. Foon. In view of the fact you will get $5,275,000 for Sage 
Brush in fiscal 1956 why can’t we eliminate the $275,000 for the same 
year for Logex? What do you want that for? Can’t that be assumed 
or can’t you take those fellows down into Sage Brush where you are 
duplicating? 

General Apams. No, sir. As a matter of fact, many of the things 
we wish to do in Sage Brush are things we have learned from our 
previous logex exercise. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean for this year. 

General Apams. It serves a little different purpose. It brings to- 
gether the technical services and it is part of their instruction in the 
professional training of their officers as they go through the technical 
service schools. It is an acedemic procedure that we have found 
very valuable and from which we learn a great deal to the preliminary 
thinking that we must go into in the revision of our logistic system. 
We have had 1 every year, now, for 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not want to take the time now, because it will 
be repetitious, but I wish you would insert a statement as to why in 
the world, if you are going to spend $5,275,000 on the operation Sage 
Brush, which is actually a logistic show, do you want $275,000 in 
the same limited period, which is 1 fiscal year, to do exactly the same 
thing, whether it is academic, or not. This year it should stop being 
academic and you should apply the academics to Sage Brush and 
save a couple hundred thousand dollars, unless it is going materially 
to offset training money. 

You need more than just a casual paragraph on that one. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Exercises Logex 56 and Sage Brush have completely different purposes and 
objectives. The former is conducted as a staff planning exercise. Personnel 
who participate make up the staff of several theoretical headquarters at a high 
level of command in a theater of operation. No actual field units are involved. 
The latter exercise is a major field training exercise involving actual army, corps, 
division, and lower headquarters and assigned units. The units concerned ar 
divided into friendly and aggressor forces which conduct maneuvers in the field. 

Exercise Logex 56 is one of a series of similar exercises conducted annually as 
an integral part of the instruction given to the students of the advanced classes 
of the Army’s technical and administrative schools. Its purpose is to train these 
students in high level staff planning and operations for logistical support of an 
army in an active theater. Logex must be scheduled in May of each year in 
order to be properly coordinated with the curricula of the various schools con- 
cerned. It is an exercise which permits the students to test and practice what 
they have learned in classroom instruction. On occasion the DA has used one 
of the Logex exercises to test logistical concepts under study by the Army. How- 
ever such tests are incidental to the roo training objective of the exercise, and 
they must be limited to the size and scope of the Logex exercise. 
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Exercise Sage Brush is a major field training maneuver which will involve over 
100,000 Army personnel. Sage Brush has two important purposes: One is to 
increase the capability of Army units and individuals to perform combat missions 
in both joint and unilateral actions; the second is to conduct full field tests of 


new logistical organizations that are under development. Tests of this type are 
a normal part of the development of major organizational changes in the Army, 
and future similar tests will undoubtedly be required. 

General ApAms. With respect to the Command Post exercise on 
page 144¢c, the Command Post exercises are of two types the tactical 
type with armies in the United States to work out an assumed tactical 
problem involving some military operation in an area selected as 
being suitable for the purpose of the exercise. For example, one 
Army exercise runs from Harrisonburg, Va., towards Philadelphia 
and employes the device of map maneuvers and with participation of 
the National Guard and ORC division commanders and their staffs 
and others that are available. It is used as a means for training not 
only active Army personnel stationed in the vicinities of the armies, 
but also Reserve components. 

There is another type of exercise which is called the P or plan type. 
This type is primarily an exercise conducted by the Army commander 
in the Army map exercise. He administers the exercise to test his 
plans of the things he would do in case of an emergency, or in case of 
war. 

Mr. Froop. Does this kind of training at any point include a 
liaison with the civilian defense operations in the same area and that 
would include, as a subhead, those frightful problems that the con- 
tinental commanders have to put up with of refugees, and the high- 
ways being jammed by refugees? 

General Apams. That is being followed more and more in this 
exercise. As a matter of fact, | know the Second Army has had 
that under consideration for the last year. 

Mr. Fitoop. You have in mind what happened on the highways in 
Italy and France for 50 years. I guess your training about the 
eastern seaboard contemplates enemy action and doing better. I 
hope the classic debacle of the century is not going to be a failure 
of liaison of Army commanders and a division by zones in this hor- 
rible problem of civilian refugees and troop movements? 

General Apams. That is a very active problem with everyone. 

Mr. Fitoop. Why is not there a project on that instead of Sage 
Brush? Who is thinking that one up? 

General Apams. That is the sort of thing they work out in these 
plan type of exercises. 

Mr. FLtoop. You are sure of that? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, last year I partici- 
pated in it. We had an area up there in Pennsylvania and one of 
the biggest problems I had to work out was what to do at my sta- 
tion; where I could get equipment, get medical supplies, and so forth, 
and still not interrupt the miliary operation. 

General Hurcuison. I know they do engage in such exercises which 
are of value in coordinating the defense areas. We station officers 
at other commands and we coordinate the activities. 

Mr. FLoop. I do not want to sound like a Russian Army commander, 
but the Army’s problem is to get through and mass the troops against 
the enemy, and those highways must be cleared. 
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General Apams. We are trying to do everything we can. We realize 
the pennirs requirement on us and how serious, also, the results 
can be. 

Incidentally, the Army organization is pretty adaptable to this 
type of problem. We have ways to move people, ways of providing 
medical help, and lots of things that can be done. 

Mr. Fuioop. I have never seen it happen in any army of the world 
yet where anything has been done. The British were contemplating 
it and the French should have been contemplating it after a thousand 
years; yet one bang takes place and there is panic; the highways are 
jammed: all of the systems of communication are destroyed and the 
field artillery sits alongside the road while a million civilians concen- 
trate, a million goats, geese, cattle, wives and ehildren, and there you 
are. I just do not believe you do it; that is all. 

General Apams. We will ask you to come to one of those exercises 
and see for yourself. 

The next is the Arctic indoctrination which I discussed to some 
extent the other day. One hundred and twenty people are being 
sent up to the big delta in Alaska where they are schooled in how to 
live, how to move around and care for equipment in the Arctic, 
Again, this is an expensive type of exercise when you calculate the 
cost per individual, for the same reasons I described in the exercise at 
Camp Hale. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is observer travel any different from Ice Cap and 
Deep Freeze? 

General Apams. This is individual travel as opposed to units and 
generally it involves quite a little bit of travel, for example, for me to 
go from here to Desert Rock to see what is going on out there. 

Mr. FLoop. Oh, it is that kind of travel? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So this is the movement of specialists for a particular 
purpose? 

General Apams. The command type and that sort of thing. 


LOCAL COMMAND AND TECHNICAL SERVICE EXERCISES 


Subproject 2252—Local command and technical service eaercises, 1956 budget esti- 


mates 
Total direct obligations: 
SUNN ESUMRNn ON HEMIUI io Sat terete ah ee en, ha $4, 826, 625 
BGUONNE TAURT VORP oper sk ee eh ete 7, 188, 000 
Peete, NOS VORP Beuees is= 62. ok ota eek ee co beweeteeee 6, 477, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides funds for supporé of local field exercises conducted as 
directed by Army area and theater commanders in order to maintain combat 
effectiveness of units and to fulfill training directives issued by the Chief of Army 
Field Forces. It includes funds for 6 Army areas, 6 overseas commands, the 
Antiaircraft Command, and for the Chemical Corps. 

Typical of the exercises included herein are CP X’s, movement of tank battalion 
personnel to firing ranges, movement of active Army AA onsite units to practice 
firing ranges and to Fort Bliss for transition training, movement of personnel of 
SAM battalions to White Sands for annual firings. RCT tactical exercises, airdrop 
exercises, and many varied battalion problems. Most exercises include partici- 
pation by service support urits and thus constitute excellent ‘(dress rehearsals” 
for the larger DA directed exercises on division and higher level. Army training 
programs provide for the last five weeks of the 38-week unit training eycle to be 
devoted to field exercises as a means of perfecting teamwork. Likewise, field 
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exercises are a@ prescribed feature of postcycle training and are essential in the 
development of a combat-ready unit. 


Workload data and cost factors 


Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 


CONUS armies local exercises _ - -_- , $862, 250 $1, 297, 000 $1, 283, 000 
Overseas commands local exercises ee 3, 599, 983 5, 189, 000 4, 200, 000 
Army antiaircraft unit firings ---___- e 332, 865 702, 000 875, 000 
Technical service exercises. ______- : 31, 527 0 | 119, 000 


DOR ost SAS ik nt we PEiecn Spies wld | 4, 826, 625 , 188, 000 3, 477, 000 


That takes us over to subproject 2252 “Local command and 
technical service exercises,” on page 145. 

This subproject includes a number of smaller costs that exist 
countrywide. In 1954 we used $4,826,625; in fiscal 1955 the estimate 
was $7,188,000, and in fiscal 1956 the estimate is $6,477,000. 

Mr. Fioop. A reduction? 

General ApAms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. Let us do not talk about that too much; you may 
change your mind. 

General Apams. That covers the training of men on Nike sites 
and that type of training, where they have to move back to the east 
coast or Fort Bliss to do annual target practice. 

Mr. Forp. Are you satisfied, General Adams, that the training that 
is given the Nike crews on sight is adequate to meet any emergency 
that might arise? 

General Apams. We believe that it is, combined with the refresher 
training that the key men get at Fort Bliss annually. 

Mr. Forp. I am concerned about these crews which you have at the 
installations now. If an alert was sounded, could they adequately 
use the equipment at their disposal? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. They are qualified before we move them 
in. They go to Fort Bliss and become qualified in the use of that 
equipment before they are moved in. 

Mr. Forp. I know that. I am most concerned about the highly 
trained people handling the very vital part of our national defense. 
We hope they never have to use it and as a result, under current cir- 
cumstances, they are not using it. What do you do to keep them up 
to snuff, so to speak? 

General ApaAMs. We put them through regular training exercises, 
and we are trying to buy enough training aids for them which will 
enable us to rehearse them through the whole exercises of tracking 
aurplanes, going through all of the mechanics of checking up their 
nissile handling to the extent of final firing and, if we can get sufficient 
of those exercises, we can train them. This is an electronic device—— 

Mr. Forp. Do you have real missiles? 

General Apams. We have real missiles, and the whole business, and 
We are very anxious to get an adequate number of those. 

With respect to their personal readiness, I have been thinking a lot 
about the same things you are thinking about and I have a trip later 
on this weekend, will leave Sunday afternoon, to go up and inspect 
some positions around New York City, and that is one of the chief 
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purposes for which I am going. I want to see how quickly they cap 
get into business; whether it is convincing, or not, and render as good 
a judgment as I can on what I think the situation might actually be. 

Mr. Forp. Do they know you are coming? 

General Apams. They know I am coming, because that is part of 
the business. You let the people know when you are coming. It is 
not customary for a staff officer to make a surprise visit on a thing 
like that. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is one of the most important training jobs 
we have at the present time. 

General Apams. It is one that many of us worry about; because it 
is very easy for people who stay in the same position to feel “We 
know all that; we have done it and we can doit if we have to.” 

Mr. Forp. We have spent vast sums of money building the equip. 
ment and training personnel and, if at the moment it is needed it is 
not used properly, the whole investment is wasted. 

General Apams. I guess General Mickelsen, C. G. Army Antiaircraft 
Command, has spent more time getting around to see what those 
batteries can do than anything else. 

General Lawton. I am personally familiar with that and there are, 
in that regard, continual surprise visits and tests within the antiair- 
craft command. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have the question of morale with isolated units? 

General ApAms. We have had and still have some, but we are 
finding ways to improve the situation. For example, a battery may 
be somewhat isolated and have laundry difficulties, or getting dental 
treatment for the men. There are things like that that crop up. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TROOP TESTS EXERCISES 


Subproject 2253—Troop tests, 1956 budget estimates 


Total direct obligations: 


EE, BOONE FONE BOO n onc nt ncn cdabigonnes cosppeccccepoonece Mee 
wetemete, Hueal year 1006. 0) ok LS eV IPA 3, 806, 000 
HKstimate, fiscal year 1956. ._.... ai Joss cud. oue.yaul) evuslad 4779866, 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides for costs over and above normal training costs, for 
conducting tests prescribed by the Department of the Army and the Office, Chief 
of Army Field Forces. They provide essential data for use in several stages of 
the development of materiel, doctrine and organization, and some tests provide 
factual data for use in originating and developing new tactics or organization. 
Other tests provide the means to determine the combat suitability of new items 
of equinment. There are three types of troop tests: 

(a) Tactical troop test: Conducted to test and evaluate new organizational 
and doctrinal concepts in which no new equipment is involved. 

(b) Materiel troop test: A test conducted to extend the findings of the service 
test to group or team operational characteristics in which no new tactics or tec! 
niques are involved, in order to determine how best to integrate the equipmet! 
or weapon into the Army. 


(c) Combined troop test: A test in which new equipment and new doctrine 


and organization are tested simultaneously. 
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Workload data and cost factors 


Fiscal year 1954 Fiseal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 


01 Total 01 Tota 01 | Total 


Electronic Warfare Department _-_._.]| $218,094 | $601, 880 | $556,000 | $943,000 | $1,017,000 | $2,087,000 
\yiation Department (Sig.) 175, 108 | 485, 275 | 394,000 | 715,000 685,000 | 1, 128, 000 
Battlefield surveillance ___- | 191,000 | 375, 000 


Office, Chief of Army Field Forces "95 | 85, 712 “20, 000 |2, 148, 000 | 20,000 | 4,376, 000 


Tom? pit eS 8, 277 |1, 172,867 | 980,000 |3,806,000 | 1, 913, 000 | 


General Apams. The next subproject is 2253 ‘‘Troop tests’? which 
we discussed at some length the first afternoon, I believe. 

Mr. Fitoop. Suppose you make a statement referring to the justi- 
fication on this part early in the record and we won’t repeat it; but 
vou had better give us something at this point on the dollar differential 
from $3.8 million to $7.9 million. 

General Apams. In this subproject 2253 ,‘“Troop tests,” the actual 
1954 expenditures were $1,172,867. In fiscal year 1955 the estimates 
are $3,806,000, and in fiscal 1956 the estimates are $7,966,000. 

The increases are primarily chargeable to the increased momentum 
in many areas of troop tests. They include tactical testing of large 
units, as well as testing material in the hands of troops. 

If you will turn to page 152 it points out that some of our heaviest 
expenses are in the field of the electronic warfare department and in 
the aviation department of the Signal School. 

Mr. FLtoop. Why are they more expensive? 

General Apams. The reasons being they are very active and 
remarkable advances being made in the use of electronics in the matter 
of warfare, both offensive and defensive, and we are right now very 
busily engaged in integrating these things into the Service. 

Mr. Firoop. Are you also doing more of it, as well as the fact it is 
more expensive? 

General Apams. There is more of it, because nowadays you get one 
of these things which looks like it is pretty good and you put it in 
service and it shows you the way to something better. This is a very 
active field. It strikes me sometimes as what the scientists sometimes 
call breakthrough. They are making rapid progress. 

Mr. FLtoop. This also embraces this whole exciting field of guided 
missiles, does it not? Is it related to guided missiles? 

General Apams. That is part of this. We have to test those along 
with any other equipment we use. 

Mr. FLoop. And you are right at the breakthrough? 

General Apams. In the type of weapons, you have the Corporal, the 
Honest John, and the Nike type of weapons. 

Mr. FLtoop. They are operational, but the other is breakthrough? 

General Apams. We are moving ahead to see where we can get 
better missiles and trying to get them and think they will come 
along in a reasonable time. 

Mr. Fioop. The next is “Battlefield surveillance.” What could 
that be? You just do not stand on the hill and look at some other 
hill, do you? What is battlefield surveillance? 

General Apams. Battlefield surveillance is an effort on the part of 
the Army to find out more than we have been able to find out before 
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concerning what is beyond the first hill; in other words to stand on 
one hill and look at the areas you can see beyond. 

Mr. Fioop. We just gave the map people last week the finances ty 
do that. 

General Apams. Right; but we are looking to see what the enemy 
has moved into that: area. 
Mr. FLoop. Where do you look from—from the top of the hil]? 

General Apams. We have devices that improve our ability to look 
from aircraft, as well as from the ground. 

Mr. Foon. Is this a periscope kind of business, or what? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. You have $4 million for next year for the “Office. 
Chief of Army Field Forces.” I thought that title was changed. 

General Apams. It was changed as of February 1. That is “Con. 
tinental Army Command.”’ 

The item on page 152, the ATFA test I explained to you the other 
day is an item that applies to both Blue Bolt and Flash Burn, and 
these expenses are the followup exercises which the Continental Army 
commander feels will be necessary between now and the fall to verify 
many of the things he has learned. ; 

These exercises are somewhat expensive because we are using a 
large number of vehicles requiring increased fuel oil consumption and, 
in some cases, we require lumber and things of that sort for bridging 
and have numerous small expenses that are hard to isolate as a given 
expense without a great deal of detail. 

General Dahlquist ' has a very comprehensive experience data on 
which he estimates the cost of an exercise and they do a remarkably 
good job of estimating based on past experience, and I believe he 
needs this much money. 

Mr. Foro. Is there enough flexibility in your programs so that if 
you decide you want to abandon one of those during a certain fiscal 
year, you can do so? 

General Apams. That flexibility generally is given us in the bills 
and there have been occasions where they could not conduct one 
exercise and they had an unexpended balance in another, and we were 
able to use that money to meet an unexpected expense. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me desirable to leave the flexibility with you, 
rather than to leave it with ourselves. 

General Apams. It is very desirable and it is very carefully watched, 
as a matter of fact, by General Dahlquist and by my office, also. And 
if an exercise is canceled, he informs the Chief of the Staff of the 
reasons why and generally makes recommendations about what he 
would like to do about that. In other words, if it is canceled, the 
money is just held until there is need for it. 

Mr. Forp. These are 1-year funds? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So that if you do not use them, they revert? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. And he has a long record of disallowing 
steaming-up activities toward the end of the year just to spend 
money. As a matter of fact, you could not with this kind of activity. 

Mr. Forp. Proceed please, General. 
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TRAINING Devices AND PUBLICATIONS 


TRAINING AIDS 


Subproject 2261—Training aids 
Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 $3, 999, 923 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 3, 819, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 6, 526, 000 


1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides for the procurement, fabrication, and distribution of 
training aids which are not items of T/O & E or T/A equipment. Procurement 
of training aids is accomplished by the Navy Special Devices Center acting for 
the Army, by technical services, and in a few cases by the training aids center 
system. Fabrication of training aids is accomplished by the training aids center 
system and the technical services. Distribution of approved training aids is 
handled by the training aids center system, both in CONUS and in overseas 
commands. 

The Navy Special Devices Center develops training devices to meet Army 
requirements, utilizing Army research and development funds made available for 
that purpose. Included in this project are funds for procurement of approved 
training devices developed at the Special Devices Center. Each approved aid is 
analyzed and tested to insure that its purchase is justified in terms of economies 
in the use of equipment, ammunition, or personnel, and/or makes possible essential 
training not otherwise available. An example of the latter are the radar operator 
trainers which will permit extensive prolonged drill in picking up enemy targets 
ranging from guided missiles to mortar shells. The only effective means of training 
operators is for them to continually identify targets on their radarscopes. Simu- 
lated targets in these training devices can be produced at will, while actual targets 
such as missiles, planes, artillery shells are not available nor can they be produced 
economically in the numbers required for efficient training. 

The use of training aids centers enables the Army to obtain maximum use of 
each training aid through a loan and return system. It makes possible substantial 
reduction in numbers of aids initially required, and the economical repair of 
damaged aids for reuse. Centralization of the source of aids eliminates the dupli- 
cation of costly development and production on a local basis. The training aids 
inthe CONUS center system are available to all components of the Army. Be- 
cause of the vast number of subjects taught throughout the Army, requirements 
for additional aids to be stocked in all centers still exist. 

New weapons and changes in existing equipment require new aids. Many of 
these are developed by the technical services and stocked in the training aids 
center system for distribution so that the instructor can readily obtain the aid he 
needs. 


Workload data and cost factors—Comparative fund requirements 


Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 


01 Total ol Total 01 Total 


Training aids centers, CONUS armies $788, 394 | $985,364 | $690,000 $911,000 | $695, 000 $954, 000 
lraining aids centers, overseas com- 

mands : 37, 929 394, 486 90, 492 164, 000 84, 000 515, 000 
Technical services ; 346, 372 1, 534, 509 350, 000 |1, 369, 000 350. 000 893, 000 
Navy Special Devices Center | 160,000 (1,085, 564 160, 000 |1,075, 000 160. 000 | 4, 164, 000 


Total. : 1, 332, 695 1, 290, 492 3,819,000 |1, 289,000 | 6, 526, 000 


General Apams. The next one is subproject 2261, ‘“Training aids.”’ 

Our fiscal year 1954 expenditures were $3,999,923; our fiscal year 
1955 estimate is $3,819,000, and our fiscal year 1956 budget estimate is 
56,526,000. 

Mr. Forp. Explain the reasons for the almost 100 percent increase. 
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General Apams. The training aids are time and manpower savers 
in most cases and 1 training aid can generally train a number of 
people; whereas with the actual weapon or vehicle you can train only 
lor 2. We regard them as economy measures in that sense. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. We will recess now until 1:30 p. m. 

(After recess.) 

Mr. Fioop. General, for fiscal year 1955 your estimate for training 
aids was $3,819,000, and for fiscal year 1956 your estimate js 
$6,526,000. That is almost double. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What have you thought up about training aids that is, 
in the first place, worth $3.8 million, and how in the world would it 
ever be worth $6.5 million in 1 year. 

General Apams. Training aids include quite a variety of equipment, 
We will start with a simple chart telling a man how to wire a telephone 
and then go to a Link trainer. 

Mr. Fioop. What are training aids? Are they physical things? 
Is that hardware and that sort of thing? 

General Apams. They are physical things that help us in training. 

Mr. Fioop. We are out of the academic training into the physical 
things? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. So when you are talking about a hearing aid, you mean 
a piece of mechanism you put in your ear? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But these are training aids? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

General Apams. Many training aids enable us to train a number of 
people at once. For example, a tank-training aid is a device that 
looks like a tank with most of its sides cut away. 

Mr. Fioop. A Link trainer such as the Air Force uses, is that a 
training aid? 

General Apams. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. We hope Congress will never reduce you to the ridic- 
ulous extent of forcing you to use wooden guns. 

General ApAms. All these training aids are tested to assure they 
constitute an improvement in training over the real thing. 

Mr. FLoop. Some of these things cost quite a lot of money. 

General Apams. Yes; some cost quite a bit of money. 


CONTINENTAL ARMIES 


The first increase is for the continental armies, a total of $38,000. 
That supports what we call the Department of the Army training aids. 
They have to do with radiological defense, the production of new equip- 
ment, and that sort of thing. We develop them in the Department 0! 
the Army and distribute them wherever they are needed. 

Mr. FLoop. What would be three examples of what you are talking 
about? 

General ApAms. We would have charts and devices used in helping 
men to discern the presence or absence of chemicals on the battle- 
field. That would consist of a small box with various chemicals and 
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a small test tube, and by their use you can determine if a chemical is 
in the air and the degree of its intensity. We have some devices we 
ean use In connection. with radiologics al conditions. 

Mr. Fuoop. These are training aids and not operational instru- 
ments? A Geiger counter can be a training aid and an operational 
instrument both; is that right? 

General Apams. That is right; a Geiger counter can be both. 

Mr. Ftroop. Do you need many of these gimmicks in numbers? 

Mr. Kernpr. We have curtailed the number used at the training 
aids centers, because they are sent out on a loan basis to National 
Guard or Reserve components. Early this week I called the Second 
Army Center at Fort Meade and learned that 6,000 training aids are 
on loan to National Guard or Reserve components in the States of 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they purchased and paid for from this budget item? 

Mr. Kernor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitoop. That is where you get them? 

Mr. Kernor. Yes, sir. That is our support of the training aids 
center system, 

Mr. FLtoop. This is for the entire continental command? 

Mr. Kernpt. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a million dollars and even for the Army that is a 
lot of dollars. 

Mr. Kernpr. Yes, sir, but the amount of training aids, considering 
the number of subjects being taught, is large. 

Mr. FLoop. Depending on the number of people you have to teach. 
The more people you have to teach the more training aids you need. 

Mr. Kernpr. Yes, sir. It depends on the number of subjects you 
teach, also. 

Mr. Fioop. By the same token, if you are going to lose 100,000, 
do you not think you will need fewer training aids? 

Mr. Kernpr. If it is a training aid on first aid, a 50-page book 
one on good paper 

FLoop. By training aids do you mean all these publications 
a ‘panighleta? 

Mr. Kernot. No, sir. We are not talking about publications or 
manuals or periodicals. We are talking about graphic training aids 
4) by 60 inches used in the classroom. 

Mr. FLtoop. We are not overlapping here any place? 

Mr. Kernor. No, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. This gets into the area of what my friend, the Doctor, 
would call visual education? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

General Apams. It is both. It is not only visual education but it 
sets up situations whereby the student can solve problems. 

Mr. Fioop. They are gadgets? 

General Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Kernpr. There is a variety of them. This [indicating] is a 
traming device. 

Mr. Ftoop. What is your name? 

Mr. Kernpt. Neuman C. Kerndt, O. and T. Division, training 
branch, and I am concerned with training aids. 


59708 —55——44 
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RADAR TARGET SIMULATOR 


Mr. FLoop. The witness is directing our attention to what appears 
to me to be a radio—— 

Mr. Kernor. A radar target simulator. 

Mr. Fioop. It is known as an operational trainer? 

Mr. Kernot. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. It resembles a large radio and cabinet. 

Mr. Kernprt. Yes, sir. When connected to AAA target tracking 
radars, it will simulate the flight of 1 to 6 aircraft or missiles. Instead 
of waiting for a plane to come in the sky, a button is put in here, and 
the bleep will resemble that of 1 of 6 different types of targets. If the 
student comes up with the correct answer, the instructor knows he is 
successful. If not, the instructor knows he is wrong. This can be 
used 24 hours a day. 

Mr. Fioop. Do the students, when they are in the field in opera- 
tions, have an instrument of this type to work with? 

Mr. Kernpt. It will be the instrument they will work with at their 
local radar center. 

Mr. FLtoop. Why do you not get one of those things from the 
operational people instead of putting it in this budget? 

General Apams. This is where we have to get the money to buy 
them. 

Mr. Kernpt. The gadget we are really buying is the means by 
which we inject these artificial targets. 

Mr. Fioop. And this is a way of testing on the student whether 
he knows what he is doing? 

Mr. Kernot. That is the only way we can do it. 

Mr. Fioop. This simulator simulates the operation? 

Mr. Kernort. Yes, and it is not available as an operational item. 

Mr. Fioop. This will show the instructor whether the student 
knows what he is doing, and this is the cheapest and best way to 
train him? 

Mr. Kernoprt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Instead of using an airplane you simulate an aircraft 
and this is the aid that simulates the aircraft? 

Mr. Kernpr. That is right. 


HONEST JOHN WARHEAD CIRCUITRY SIMULATOR 


This is the Honest John warhead circuitry simulator. 

Mr. Fioop. What is it and what will it do? 

Mr. Kernpt. When this device is connected to the test equipment 
it will simulate the voltage loads and circuitry of the Honest John 
rocket. If the student makes all the correct connections, he will get 
a nice green light. If he does not make the correct connections, he 
will get a red light. 

Mr. Fioop. This is another simulator, but this time you are using 
it for a guided missile instead of an aircraft? 

Mr. Kernor. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the difference? 

Mr. Kernpr. This will be the simulator of the warhead. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the difference? 

Mr. Kernpr. Yes. 
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CORPORAL WARHEAD CIRCUITRY SIMULATOR 


This is the Corporal warhead circuitry simulator. This simulates 
the voltage loads and circuitry of the atomic warhead of the Corporal. 
This is classified. 
MINE TRAINING KITS 


We have no picture of the mine training kits. 

Mr. Fioop. This deals with mine training aids, and there is nothing 
for us to see because it is classified? 

Mr. Kernpt. We have a sample of it. 

Mr. Ftoop. What do you mean by mine training? Do you find 
them? 

Mr. Kernpt. This is to assemble them, to set them, to find them, 
and to disarm them. This would be shown on an overhead projector. 
It can be made as large as 8 or 10 feet. 

Mr. Fioop. Let the record show the witness is now showing the 
committee a physical exhibit of this mine training kit. 

Mr. Kernpt. This would be the position when the light would be 
flashed on. The instructor works with this instead of at a blackboard. 
All of these are different colors. This could be the charge. This is 
the firing pin. This would extend above the ground. The instructor 
could show this has been placed in here to lock it, and this is the safety 
that is kept on until the last possible minute. When the instructor 
puts his finger on this and starts the reaction, this falls down and gives 
ared flash [illustrating]. 

Mr. Ftoop. What would be the size in feet of this exhibit you are 
showing us when using it in a classroom? 

Mr. Kernpt. That would depend on the number of students in a 
class. If it were being used in this room it probably would not be 
greater than 40 by 60 inches. 

Mr. Ftoop. Why do you call it a kit? 

Mr. Kernpr. This is only one component of the kit. This is an 
antipersonnel mine. 

Mr. Fioop. So the kit contains gadgets for different kinds of mines? 

Mr. Kernpt. Yes, The kit also includes charts and inert mines 
that have been cut away. 

Mr. FLtoop. These instructions are given under what circumstances? 
Are the instructions given to all troops who might in the field come 
in contact with a mine or with minefields? 

Mr. Kernpt. They are given to everybody in basic training who 
are given what we call the broad brush training. 

Mr. Fioop. So if you want to train all the troops in basic training 
and the specialists in mining, you need a mine training kit of this kind? 

Mr. Krernprt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I think that will do. That gives us an idea as to what 
these things really are. These are not Rube Goldberg things? 

General Apams. No. 

LINK TRAINER 


_ That takes us up to the Link trainer. This is the type to be used 
in the round-the-clock all-weather training of helicopter pilots. 
Mr. Ftoop. What do you mean by the Link trainer? 
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General Apams. It is a device that looks somewhat like a toy cock- M 


pit in the aircraft. Arm 
Mr. Fioop. What is its purpose? G 


General Apams. You put the student in there and there is ap & whi 
instructor at a nearby table with an electronic black box affair which J crac 


sets out all the things that could happen to the student in the air. M 

Mr. Fuoop. Is this a stationary device? M 

General Apams. It has a pivot to it and can be tipped sideways G 

and forward. " Bb of f 

Mr. Fioop. I know what itis. Ijust want to have the record show, & abo 

General ApAms. Through this device a student can learn a great N 

deal about how to handle the aircraft before he gets in it. (J 

Mr. Fioop. How long has the Link trainer been in use in any \ 

branch of the service? For 

General Apams. A good many years. As far back as I can remember, \ 

Mr. FLoop. And you are going to use the same thing for helicopter C 

training? bey 
m General Apams. That is right. : ince 

“hen Mr. Fioop. Is that what you are talking about now? and 

a General Apams. Yes. \ 

4% Mr. Fioop. Are they expensive? thin 
no General Apams. We have 2 units at $30,000 each, or a total of ( 
oh $60,000 for the H-19—A helicopter; and 2 units at $60,000 each ora @ vul 
7 total of $120,000 for the H—21 helicopter; and 2 units at $60,000 each, # at 

i or a total of $120,000, for the H—34 helicopter. air 

“h Mr. FLtoop. Why do you not use three for half the money? } 

- h General Apams. I do not quite follow you. out 

~ b Mr. Fioop. You want six units. What is the matter with three ( 

2 units? What is so magical about six? Why should it not be 10? @ ne 

8 Who thought up six? } 

hes General Apams. Those things are always related to the number of @ air 

oS people you have to train, and that is related in terms of training J ab 

ea hours per day. fac 

C Mr. Fioop. Is this the minimum? ( 

35 General Apams. I think it is the bare minimum. ab 

“2 Mr. Foon. If this helicopter training program is to operate efli- 

Jl ciently this is the minimum you have to have? sit 

be General Apams. At this time, yes. If we had more helicopters and pe 

f° were going to train more pilots, we would need more. ar 

= Mr. Fioop. I am talking about in this budget. Ar 


General Apams. Yes, sir. iB 
Mr. Forpv. Where does this fit in with the contract you expect to fn 


have with a private operator? it 
General Apams. We have fixed-wing pilots that transfer or qualify aw 
for helicopters, and when they do we need to give them this in the 
first stages of their transition work. all 
Mr. Forp. This will not be made available to the commercial oper- st 
ator for use in his training period? ar 
* General Apams. I think it would be. I think it would be useful to 
im, 
Mr. Forp. Why does the Government buy it? fre 
General Apams. This morning we pointed out we furnish the heli- 
copters and the spare parts and the contractor operates them and ar 


conducts the training. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, this would be additional equipment the 
Army would provide the operator for training? 

General Apams. Yes. It would save us from buying real aircraft, 
which would be a saving, because sooner or later you will have a 
erackup. 

Mr. Fioop. It also saves manpower. 

Mr. Forp. Have we gotten into blind flying with helicopters? 

General ApAms. We are doing work along that line. As a matter 
of fact, we have developed interesting techniques at Fort Benning 
about night flying. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fuoop. Here is the colonel who can answer your question, Mr. 
Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Colonel, do you have blind flying with helicopters now? 

Colonel Atucorn. We are developing that, and actually it is 
beyond the development stage. It is practical and we intend to 
incorporate at least the capability of flying under marginal conditions 
and at night. 

Mr. Ftoop. Are you going to have any armament on any of these 
things in the next 5 or 6 years? 

Colonel Attcorn. We do not feel the helicopter is any more 
vulnerable than the aircraft we used in Korea and we have no plan 
at the present time to put weapons on them to fire back at other 
aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. Not even firearms? Do you insist on a spotter sitting 
out there without even a .45? 

Colonel ALtcorn. I flew about 1,000 missions in combat and I 
never had any particular feeling of insecurity. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. That is enough for me. What about this 
air-to-ground missile that the Air Force has? Are you fellows thinking 
about equipping any of the Army aircraft at low level line fighting 
faced with mortar fire or ack-ack or anything of that kind? 

General Apams. We are working on the use of light aircraft of 
about the weight and size we now have in the Army as a tank killer. 

Mr. Froop. This man can be a hero all he wants to, but if he is 
sitting out there I think he should have something even if it is just a 
peashooter. Why does not this pilot, if he is out there where they 
are throwing all this hardware around, have some sort of firearm? 
Are you not even thinking about it? 

General Apams. If any of the aircraft starts attacking us, we will 
find means to fight back. But fast Air Force aircraft cannot attack 
it very successfully. It is too low. It can duck down low and get 
away. 

Mr. Fioop. But you know if you are going to develop an Army 
air wing of the nature you have been talking about, what is the next 
step? They are not going to have spotters in helicopters and the 
artillery wil) not be throwing rocks at them; they will shoot to kill. 

General Apams. Then we will fight back, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want to tell me more about that tank killer 
from low altitudes? That I like. 

General Apams. We are convinced we can put rockets on aircraft 
and kill a tank very effectively at low altitudes. We are determining 
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how many aircraft would be involved in the Army. It shows great 
promise. 
Mr. Fioop. That is the kind of talk I like to hear. 


MAP READING KITS 


General Apams. Some of the other items are ‘‘Map reading kits,” 
“‘90-mm loading trainers,” to teach the gun crews of a 90-mm AA gun 
to fire at maximum rates without the expenditures of live ammunition, 

Mr. FLoop. Everybody understands what a map reading kit is, 
and I can understand why you would need 400, but why $100 each? 
Do they have lace around them? 

Mr. Kernot. It is a rather elaborate case. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is it an elaborate case? 

Mr. Kernprt. Because normally you are teaching up to 200 students 
at one time. It contains a large map a teacher can hang up. 

Mr. Fioop. By elaborate you mean there is a lot of materal in it? 

Mr. Kernprt. Yes. I think there are 189 items in this kit. 

Mr. Fioop. The $100 has relationship to the quality but it is not 
fancy? 

Mr. Kernpt. Notat all. There is no lace on it, sir. 


LOADING TRAINER 


Mr. Fioop. What is the loading trainer? 
General Apams. That is to teach the men to load without the gun 
itself. 
TANK GUNFIRE SIMULATOR 


The “Tank gunfire simulator’ is a blank firing attachment which 
will provide realistic noise and flash. It is to be used during maneuvers 
without damage to actual tank gun tubes. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you suggesting all these trainers and simulators 
actually are going to save money for this Army? You are not thinking 
up things to spend money? In the long run these simulators and 
gadgets are moneysaving and personnel saving? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. If we bought the real material necessary 
to teach each man, the cost would be prohibitive and it would be 
hard to teach with. Take the tank trainer. If you are trying to 
teach men with a tank, you can have no more than a tank crew in 
there because there is not room. 

Mr. Fioop. Do the boys think these gadgets are all right? Do 
they work? 

General Apams. They work very effectively and there is a very 
large demand for them, because they do work effectively. General 
Hightower comments to the effect that many of these are thought up 
at the training centers where they have a training problem and they 
design a device to facilitate that training. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have any incentives, days off, or extra dollars, 
or anything of that kind for the people who think up these things, like 
the Civil Service does? 

General Apams. Yes. Any man who thinks up one of these things 
is given the same consideration as a civil-service employee. 

Mr. Forp. Do they get extra money? 
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General Apams. There is a reward; yes. 

Mr. FLtoop. The soldier actually gets something? 

General Apams. It is related to the value of the thing, its worth to 
the Army. 

Mr. FLoop. Sure. All right. 

Major Bess. That incentive payment program is a civil service 
program and the Army participates in it. There is a bill, which I 
think will be supported throughout the services, to put the military 
in the same category as civilian employees for cash awards. 

Mr. Fioop. I am for that. 

Mr. Forp. Do I understand as of now they cannot give cash awards? 

Major Buss. The cash award is prohibited by law at the moment 
for the military, but the bill will be pres sented at this term. The 
system is so arranged that when a man makes a suggestion, he makes 
it in writing and it comes up for an award with the name cut off when 
it goes out for evaluation. Then it comes back to a central board who 
has the name of the man. He may be a private or an officer or a 
cvilian. You do not know who he is. 

Mr. Fioop. I was concerned with whether you were giving awards, 
Iwas not concerned with the mechanics of it. 

General Apams. General Hutchison corrected me further. I had 
the idea they were paid money. It is paid out of nonappropriated 
funds. 

Mr. Forp. At the present time that is the means by which you 
offer this reward? 

General ApAms. Yes. 

DRIVER TRAINER 


The next item is a “Driver trainer device,” for which we want a 
total of $160,000 for 8 units at $20,000 each. This device will enable 
j drivers to be trained at one time without the use of actual trucks 
and with the use of 1 instructor instead of 15, which would be required 
todo the same training with actual trucks. 

Mr. Fitoop. This can save the American public a lot of money. I 
have seen during the war acres and acres of damaged trucks stacked 
lp in a parking area, a very small proportion of w hich were damaged 
by enemy fire. This $160,000 can be put to a lot of dollar savings. 

Are you developing any kind of driver-training program in the Army, 
or do you say, “Everybody who has an automobile driver’s license 
stand up and take a truck’? The statistics of trucks and other 
vehicles damaged during the war through accidents compared to 
enemy fire are astronomical. 

General ApAms. We have a very good driver-training program as 
well as a program on the care and maintenance of vehicles. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that in your shop? 

General Apams. Part of it. We can take a» man who has never 
handled a truck and in a short time have a very good driver developed. 
That is one of the specialties we teach in the centers. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 


OPERABLE TRANSPARENCIES 


General Apams. The next item is what we call operable trans- 
barencies. An operable transparency of weapon components has the 
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advantage that a student can see through the plastic to what goes oy 
inside. 

Mr. Fioop. The rifle on the wall, for example, you mean it is tha; 
kind of thing except it is transparent? 

General Apams. Yes. The stock would probably be made of 
plastic, and the bolt, say, if that is what you want to teach, would 
be cut away so that you could see the receiver and see the bolt. | 
think they were first developed at the Armored School. 

Mr. Fioop. And you want 1,050 units at $40 each? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I suppose that is because there is a greater demand for 
instruction? 

General Apams. Yes. We use them primarily at our basic training 
centers. Everybody who gets any training at all must use one or more Isle 
of these. os 





RADIO-CONTROLLED AIRPLANES \ 
| The next item is the radio-controlled airplanes. The object of this ” 
she is, in our air-defense work we have to have drone targets, small aircraft, 
cm that will fly fixed courses. There comes a point when even the bi 
4X training aids should be translated to real conditions in the open, and Y 
a we use these drones. This device controls that drone and causes it 
no to do what you wish it to do get 
a is a . ) . } 
“i SIMULATED A-BOMB EXPLOSION th 
eT tra 
hy The next item is the simulated A-bomb explosion. This is a giant | 
= firecracker that will, when detonated in the air, give you a flash and 
WS 
. > a cloud that resembles the burst of an A-bomb. 

i Mr. Fioop. At $400 each they are not expendable? 

1 General Apams. Yes, but we do not use many of them. th 

b he Mr. Fioop. I should hope not. i. 

a General Apams. They are very realistic. 

i Mr. FLoop. But there is no radiation? 

bow General Apams. No, they are just a 4th of July type of firecracker ,. 

ry properly designed and are completely harmless. 

% Mr. FLoop. Well, at $400 each they would not be available for 

co some general’s 25th anniversary or something like that? th 

coe General Apams. No, sir. 

fae Mr. Fioop. You are only asking for 25. of 

9 General Apams. Yes, sir. I think 6 or 8 might be expended in aj ,, 

exercise like Follow Me. he 

Mr. FLoop. Sage Brush would use maybe half a dozen? - 
General Apams. Sage Brush would use a few more. ra 


The breech-loading mechanism can be used in tank training. This 
is a plastic transparency. 


HEAD-SPACE ADJUSTMENT de 
ey 


The next item is the head-space adjustment, which is an operable J ey 
plastic transparency which will be used to illustrate the proper head- jj * 


space adjustments of a caliber .50 machinegun. A 
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RADIO TRANSMITTER 


The next item is the radio transmitter training aid, which is a 
breadboard panel model of a typical radio transmitter, which permits 
students to construct sets, trace circuits, and troubleshoot problems. 
There is a similar training aid for both FM and AM sets. 

That about covers the training aids we have, the most notable 
items. There are a lot of small items involved from time to time of 
small expense, such as a set of charts or something of that sort. 

Mr. Fioop. The research and development people are coming up 
vith stuff of that kind regularly that they turn over to you? 

General Apams. That is part of it, and we have the advantage of 
association with the Naval Training Aid Development Center at Long 
Island where they have assembled quite a lot of efforts in designing 
and building training aids, and if we need their help we get lots of it. 

Mr. Fioop. With this kind of Army and in this kind of country 
you get a lot of help. 

General ApAms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This kind of thing the average American soldier likes, 
this kind of training business? 

General ApaAms. Yes, sir; and if you have effective training aids you 
get better work done. 

Mr. FLtoop. You have the I. Q. now in the average American soldier 
that lends itself to this type of mechanical contrivance and mechanical 
training aid. Is that so? 

General ApAms. Yes. 


MARKSMANSHIP INSTRUCTION DEVICE 


Mr. Forp. I would like to ask General Adams for any information 
they have about the marksmanship instruction device we discussed 
last year. Do you have any request for funds for that this year? 

General Apams. I do not believe we have. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Last year you procured 350 of them. Are they usable 
over and over again? 

General Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any reports as to the success of that in 
the field? 

Mr. Kernot. Informal reports only. It is very successful. The 
official report will probably not be published until this fall, but the 
unofficial reports are that it is very successful. Those reports come 
both from the people who look at it and the people who have been 
going through it. The research people are keeping very close tab 
on it. 

(The following additional information was furnished for the record: ) 
_ In addition to the marksmanship devices currently used throughout the United 
States and in overseas training areas, a total of eight other marksmanship training 
devices are being developed. These show considerable promise but complete 
evaluation of the prototypes will not be made until fiscal year 1956. Should the 
evaluation prove the value of these devices they will be included in the Army’s 
fiscal year 1957 budget estimates. These devices are: 

(a) Remote scoring target device 3-C-—58 for small arms on known distance 
ranges, 


‘ (b) Hit recorder and miss indicator silhouette target device 3-C—55 for night 
firing, 
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(c) Ground combat assessor device 3—C—48, a self-scoring system of pop- 
and moving targets for transition and field firing. 

(d) Inflated plastic target devices 29—HJ-11. 

(e) Remote scoring moving target device 3—C-—63. 

(f) Electronic marksmanship trainer device 3—C-—51, for squad training. 

(g) A mobile target intended for advanced combat training. 

(h) Device 3—C-—52, automatic pop-up targets for transition range. 

Other training devices now in development for which production can be antici. 
pated in fiscal year 1957 but not in fiscal year 1956 include aircraft maintenang 
trainers for specific aircraft and helicopters; subcaliber mortar devices, sub. 
caliber rockets, and certain devices in the chemical field. A number of training 
devices being developed by Navy and Air Force also probably will be included oy 
the basis of planned tests in actual training situations. 

It is emphasized that training devices are not included in the Army’s budge 
estimates until they have been tested in the field and have demonstrated that 
they can effect substantial economies in money or training time or can provide 
training not otherwise obtainable. 

Mr. Forp. Is your procurement under this program geared to you 
overall training program? 

General Apams. Yes, sir, it is. In many of these we find we have 
not acquired what we call a satisfactory working quantity of some of 
them, but we establish our actual requirement based upon the size 
of the training load in the training stations, or the size of the general 
Reserve units that will have a requirement for this type of device. 

Mr. Forp. I am interested in knowing whether or not you could 
actually get more success and in the long run save more personnel and 
more dollars if you had more funds? 


RADAR TARGET SIMULATOR 


General Apams. Take this radar target simulator. We will have 
ultimately ——— battalions over the United States working in the 
Air Defense system. 

Now, if each of them could have one of these simulators we could 
train them all we want to. Having less than that we have to pass 
them around from one battalion to another, and we think that we 
need quite a lot more than we have now. We hope to acquire them 
as time goes on. 

Mr. Forp. This is what I wanted to get, General Adams: If, for 
example, we doubled the amount of money here could you use the 
money to get a more desirable result in the fiscal year 1956? 

General Apams. Yes; it would enable us to do twice as much 
training; that is what it would amount to. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. It has been my impression, and it still is, that you derive 
a tremendous amount of benefit from this kind of a program. The 
actual procurement amount is very, very small in relationship to the 
overall Army budget. 

If this program were doubled, just to use that as an illustration, 
could you use the extra money effectively? 

General ApAms. Yes, sir; because we have a requirement for a large 
number of them, and whenever we approach that figure we could use 
them profitably and effectively, and we could train more men more 
easily. 
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AVAILABILITY OF NECESSARY DEVICES 


Mr. Forp. All of the necessary devices that would be helpful to 

you are available? 
' General Apams. No; I would not say all of the devices, all but that 
particular one I mentioned with respect to the simulator. These 
devices that we have discussed here are available. We can get them 
if we are able to get the funds. 

Mr. Forp. You could use more of them and could derive additional 
benefit from their use? 

General Apams. I believe we could, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It is not any lack of availability of equipment itself in 
this case. It is the lack of availability of dollars with which to make 
the purchases? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Fioop. General, after several days you know what I want to 
do, I assume, in this training business. In addition to what Mr. 
Ford is talking about, would you list 2 or 3 of the most important train- 
ing aids that you could meet Mr. Ford’s conditions on with other items, 
if all previous funds are met on these other items too? Will you put 
into the record, when you get time, a statement on those things too? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

In accordance with the request of the subcommittee, additional requirements 
for certain training devices already included in the budget submission for project 
2261 are submitted. The additional number of the devices listed below can be 
produced by the contractors in fiscal year 1956 and effectively utilized by the 
Army. 


Additional Additional 


Yevice . 
Device requirement cost 





— 


er Wn RO BD he ee en 
Radar target simulator (FA) 
Simulated A-bomb explosion 


$1, 500, 000 
1, 000, 000 
10, 000 


Items | 
| 


2, 510, 000 


Mr. Forp. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
TRAINING FILMS 


‘ Subproject 2262—Training films 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954______- REG L cbs k Gop ee te 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955___.___.___-_- ati , 115, 000 
Estimate, fiscal vear 1956____ ~~ its ; aisle 5, 452, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides for the cost of production, distribution, and processing 
of training films and film strips. The subproject also provides for the operation 
of the Army Motion Picture Depository, including photographie coverage of 
maneuvers, field exercises, and armywide pictorial services, and for the support 
of the mobile training and television teams. 
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Mr. FLtoop. What about the movies here? 

General Apams. The training films are used quite widely. They 
are used particularly by Reserve components. 

We have in each of the Army areas a little training film library, 
where these are passed around in very much the same manner that 
training aids are passed around to the different areas. 

Mr. Fioop. In 1955 you had $5,115,000, and in 1956 you are asking 
for $5,400,000. I gather that what we are talking about now is not 
in anticipation of Congress passing this much discussed Reserve Act, 
isthatit? You are not anticipating a Reserve bill? 

General Apams. No, sir; this is based on needs we can see right now 
for supporting the Army in the coming year. 

Mr. Forp. So, if you do not get a Reserve bill you still need this 
amount? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. There will be increased demands on us 
during the coming year if we do get a Reserve bill. 

Mr. Fioop. You will be able to absorb those increased demands? 

General ApAms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitoop. You hope. 

General Apams. Yes, sir. The Reserve force would not grow so 
rapidly in this fiscal year. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you give me an even money bet that you will 
not be back for a supplemental, if you get a Reserve bill, on this 
particular program? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, for one 10-cent cigar. 

Do you want to tell us something about it? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. What page are you on? 

General Apams. On page 160 we describe the number of reels 
requested. 

Mr. FLtoop. Who does this, the Signal Corps? 

General Apams. The Signal Corps handles the administration of it. 
Some of it is accomplished through contract, and some of it is produced 
by the Signal Corps. 

Here are some of the types of films that we would be interested in, 
some of the films we would like to have, and what we hope to get: 

Operations against airborne attack, guerrilla actions, communica- 
tion infiltrations, signal communications in the field army, supply and 
maintenance, and transportation within the infantry regiment. 

Mr. Fuioop. Is this all strictly visual education of the troops? 

General Apams. It is all visual education of the troops, and the way 
it is used is this constitutes an introduction to the subject. It is a 
much more effective way than the lecture type of instruction, or having 
aman read a book. He has a visual image of what he is getting into, 
and this introduces them to the steps progressively, and then you move 
out into the open and practice what you have learned. 

For example, in teaching a patrol how to operate, we have a film 
that starts off with the indoctrination of a patrolman by a company 
commander, the selection of a patrol’s equipment, the rehearsing of 
instructions, and then it carries them through a little patrol action 
step by step, and finally brings them back to their company area 
where they make their report. 
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To describe all of that to a group of young men who are not very old 
in the service is a very difficult job because they have so little to hang 
it on to, because of their background. 

You can show them this film and take them out into the woods and 
initiate a patrol action, and it is surprising how rapidly they grasp the 
idea and go ahead with it. 

I have personally witnessed the use of that type of thing, particu- 
larly in patrol actions. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been doing this? 

General Apams. We have been doing this since World War II, sir, 
Prior to World War II we had a few of them, but we really got into 
it then after World War I1. 

Mr. FLoop. What was the budget for this purpose 10 years ago? 

General Apams. I have not the vaguest idea. 

Mr. F oop. Is this visual film instruction looked upon as an 
important program? 

General Apams. Yes, sir; we regard it as very important because 
there are just so many things to teach the men in such a short time 
that if you do not use devices of this sort you have not the time to do 
a thorough teaching job. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is the doctor? Has he gone home? 

Mr. Kernot. If you want further information from him we can call 
him back. 

Mr. FiLoop. I just want a paragraph on it to make us realize that 
this is just not a picture show, but that it is a serious program. 

General Apams. Mr. Kerndt, will you speak on that? 

Mr. Kernotr. We really think you would have to regard films as 
almost an integral part of all education, even in the rural schools 
today. 

They are using films more and more in both the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force. 

At the present time films occupy, I would say, almost 50 percent of 
the actual instruction of the men, all of the way through their training 
programs. 

The Army films in the last 3 years have been geared primarily to 
2 things, first of all there must be a mission inherent in the job you 
are going to use the film for, and, second, the film must telescope a 
very fundamental concept, so that you can use it in the classroom for 
teaching purposes. 

The general gave you a very good example of that. It would be 
virtually impossible, unless you had one soldier available to teach each 
new recruit, to give him the same explanation about patrol action that 
you can convey to him in about a 20-minute film which is done by 
experts. 

I think that there is no argument about the value of films which 
are made correctly by experts for a specific training problem. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not any longer a visual bauble, is that it? 

Mr. Kernpr. I am sure of it. 

Mr. FLoop. You are stressing patrol operations; do you not take 
in platoon, and company operations? This is a widespread program, 
as I remember it. 

Mr. Kernpr. The general mentioned one subject in which instruc- 
tion was given by films, and that was on guerrilla action. How else 
could you effectively teach those young men who are 18 or 19 years 
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{age just what it would be to get into guerrilla action. Certainly, 
ey have seen cowboy action in the movies, but now they find out 
at a platoon does, and what are the particular things to be done 

n action. 

' Another example is in the Signal Corps where you are using a very 
mall transistor. It is impossible for the classroom instructor to 
old up that item and have people see it. It is only probably that 
arge [indicating]. However, a movie camera can move within 3 
nehes of that thing and fill up the screen with this very small object. 

Phat is another advantage which motion pictures have. 

I do not think that anyone would ever argue that you are going to 
arn the entire lessons to be learned from just film alone. You will 
ever replace effective instructors in the training of men. However, 
{is a tremendous aid to an instructor, particularly where it serves as 
»magnifying glass and brings the whole thing out clearly. 

Mr. Fioop. In addition to the blackboard and chalk, the textbook 
nd the presence of the instructors, then, this is a necessary and 
nodern adjunct, is it? 

Mr. Krernpt. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you examining into the possibility of running 
Josed television circuits into these classrooms at stated hours, giving 
hem the same thing, the same instruction, and so forth? 

Mr. Kernot. In cooperation with the Navy we got into that par- 
iular phase of training in 1950. The Navy carried on a rather 
uecessful study in that field to prove that television, in itself, is not 
letrimental to classroom instruction. 

Mr. Forp. Is not what? 

Mr. Kernpt. Is not detrimental to classroom instruction. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you have to prove that? 

Mr. Kernort. Yes, sir, on this basis: One of the questions which 
s continually heard in this connection is how does somebody in a 
lassroom ask questions of the teacher if he is many miles away from 
he people he is instructing. 

Mr. Fitoop. Fair enough. 

Mr. Kernort. If they are in a darkened room, they may fall asleep 
nd may not be paying attention to the screen. Those questions have 
een rather factually answered by the Navy’s research in this field. 

Mr. FLoop. What are some of the answers? 

Mr. Kernpt. That it is not detrimental, that the instructor knows 
iat he is going on TV, and knowing he will not be able to ask questions 
‘hearses his instructions and makes sure they are as interesting and 
s informative as they can be made. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, if you have a good show you have an 
idience. 

Mr. Krernpr. That is correct. 

You also have the advantage usually of having a superior instructor 
eaching a number of people at one time, instead of having a number of 
verage instructors teaching the same thing. 

Mr. Fitoop. Of course, that is the old pedagogical debate. 

Mr. Kernpr. That is the point of why we have these tests through 
yhich we find out that we must have a particular technique. Prob- 
bly Dr. Allen could go into that further. 

Mr. Fioop. You are sold on it too? 
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Mr. Kernpt. We are not sold on it to the extent that we are going 
to ask for television in the Army camps. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean you are sold on this, that it was all right. 

Finish your statement on closed circuit television, Mr. Kerndt. 

Mr. Kernpt. Then the Army took up the ball on basic training. 

We wanted to know specifically what subjects would lend them. 
selves to being taught by TV when we had our camps scattered from 
here to breakfast. 

We conducted those tests last fall at Camp Gordon. We found that 
approximately 40 percent of the subjects being taught there could be 
handled by TV, that most of the trainees learned more effectively by 
TV, and in this sense we have retained it. 

We tested them 3 months after they had had their training by TY, 
and we found out that the people trained by TV remembered some- 
what more of what they had learned than the people who had been 
trained face to face. However, since the time spent with T'V is too 
expensive for the little extra training we get, we are trying other 
means 

Mr. Fioop. Are you staying with it? 

Mr. Kernpr. Yes; we are staying with it. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not abandoning it? 

Mr. Kernpvt. No, sir; we are not abandoning it. We are trying 
to find more ways of doing it. 

Mr. Ftoop. What do you do in radio for the purpose of getting 
Sereno into classrooms from a central control point, anything at 
all? 

Mr. Kernpt. There nothing is done because you are dependent on 
one thing only, just the sense of hearing. It is not nearly as effective 
as any other means that we have tried. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of your film program and your special 
devices program is primarily for the basic training of the men in the 
Army? 

Mr. Kernot. Of the film program, sir, it is about 20 percent. 

In the special devices program I would say it is approximately 40 
percent because the devices become more valuable in the highly skilled, 
highly technical subjects, and we have given emphasis to the basic 
training subjects. 

Where devices will train thousands of people we give them priority 
over one that will train only 5 to 1,000 people a year, although there 
may be cases where the device that trains only a thousand people a 
year is the only way you can get that training across. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, there is a relationship between the 
inductee load from year to year and your film and special devices 
training program from year to year? 

Mr. Kernprt. No, sir; not in the same way as it would be in arms 
and ammunition. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, it would not be directly proportionate, but 
if we have, less or fewer inductees in the fiscal year 1956, than in the 
fiscal year 1955, you would need less film, would you not? 

Mr. Kernor. A lesser number of prints. 

Mr. Forp. That is how your budget is reflected here. As I recall 
your justifications you are talking about so many films. 
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COST OF PRODUCTION 


Mr. Kernot. The large cost involved in connection with films is in 
the production of the films. Now, the cost of production is the same 
whether you make 300 prints of a ‘film or 1,000 prints of it. 

If we had to get 300 prints for 300,000 men or 200 for 200,000 men 
the cost of production of the films would be the same. The printing 
cost of the films is, roughly, about $27, so that is all that we save 
there. We do not save on the production of the film. 

It is the same thing in connection with devices. 

[ think the ratio of men to training dollars, in both films and devices 
is in the duration of the training problem that we have to handle, 
instead of in relation to the number of people to be trained, because 
the big cost is in the prototype or basic film which we make. 

Mr. Forp. Yes; but if your Army is less dependent upon raw 
recruits, the need for even the production of new films to teach the 
men who handle patrol or guerrilla warfare is less. 

Mr. Kernpr. Yes, definitely; if you reach the stage where you 
have 80 percent permanent personnel, but as long as you still have 10 
percent coming in each year you have to train those 10 percent, and 
you will still need at least a copy of that print. Our reduction will 
not be reflected in the number of prints, but in the number of devices, 
and in this particular budget the number of devices is very small. 


USE OF COLOR FILMS 


Mr. Fuoop. Why do you use black and white films? If color is 
better, why do you use black and white? 

Mr. Kernpt. The only time we use color in films is when it is 
absolutely necessary, where it is a medical film, where we have to 
show the color of the tissue, or something like that. 

Mr. FLtoop. Why do you not use color all the time? 

Mr. Kernpt. It is too expensive to use colored films, and there is 
a production difficulty involved in making the prints in color. They 
still have not mastered it to the point where we can get colored 
pictures as rapidly as we can get black and white films. 

Mr. Forp. Is speed important? 

Mr. Kernpt. Yes, sir; itis. For example, take the Nike battalions 
which are now in training. We are turning out films right now which 
will be used by those battalions which are being activated now. 
They will get their primary training by the use of films, and these 
films will show them virtually everything that they have to do with 
those guided missiles. 

Mr. Forp. Well, assume an arbitrary figure of a week’s delay 
between black and white and color film, would it make any difference 
to your group that you are speaking about if you received those 
films a week later? 

Mr. Kernot. Well, the delay that I am talking about is about 
a6 months’ delay. 

Mr. Forp. Do you mean to say that there is that much difference 
in the production of ‘film in black and white and the production 
of colored films? 

Mr. Kernpt. The way we do it; yes, sir. 
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A film was approved by ConUS on July 12 of last year, and it was 
given to a commercial firm to handle, and as of last Monday we had 
no indication when it would be ready. 

Mr. Forp. Certainly your film industry in Hollywood does not 
have that problem. Why do you have it? 

Mr. Kernot. Well, I am not a film technician. All I know is that 
on color film the results have been extremely slow. 

Mr. Forp. I just cannot believe that. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us get a statement from the technicians in reply to 
Mr. Ford’s question, as to why there is that timelag in there for the 
United States Army when if you want to put on a musical comedy 
there is not that much delay in the reproduction of the original docu- 
ment. 

Mr. Forp. There may be another reason, but that is not enough. 

Mr. Kernpr. That is not the whole reason for that. In conjune- 
tion with the Navy we had research on the use of films at Penn State 
College, going back to 1947. They proved in that research that color 
film is not essential to the teaching objective, and that it does not add 
anything to the value of the film. 

Mr. Fioop. He is not talking about that. He is talking about a 
case where you decide it does. Why is there that time lag? 

Mr. Kernpr. We will get an answer to that. 

General Apams. I am interested in that too. This is the first 
I have heard of it. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The production and utilization of color training films in the Department of the 
Army is predicated on the premise that the use of color is necessary for the material 
and teaching points of the film. While it is realized that color films have made 
rapid strides in the entertainment field and are highly valued because of their 
added appeal to the box office, it has not been established conclusively that color 
training films teach more effectively than black-and-white films. If all things 
were equal in terms of cost and time there is not question that the Army would 
have a full color training film program. As it is, Army color training films are 
limited to such areas as professional medical films, food service films, and films on 
camouflage. The first two types of films mentioned are important enough to 
justify the additional production cost which is offset somewhat by their limited 
distribution of prints. The comparative low priority of these subjects enables 
them to absorb the present timelag in processing release prints. Films dealing 
with camouflage are used in basic training and have a high priority and a wide 
utilization. All subjects mentioned above of course lend themselves signally well 
to effective training if color is utilized. But since color is not inherent in the 
remainder of Department of the Army film production it is far more economical 
and timesaving to produce in black and white. 

The first of two primary considerations against color production is cost. The 
latest available figures on black-and-white production versus color are presented 
herewith: 


Per 1,000 
(a) Cost of negative: feet 
Bo Yoeecer Waeok Moa wieee... 2.2 etl ae $30. 00 
35 millimeter color____------- EOE. Ue 2354 Wt bbs. BOs 138. 00 
(b) Cost of processing the negative: 
BD Wipe ele BUG Wetec én elas eed ds wan nae niwnce 5 10. 00 
Up miummecver Oolor.........-..-..---. Fa eet esa ee ke oe 
(c) Cost of printing and processing: 
35 millimeter binek Mad white. . 22.6. ee ec! 40. 50 
SS raion We Ce. te. Sec. 2. SS is ed deulare 112. 12 
Per 400 
(d) Cost of printing and processing: feet 
16 millimeter black and white_--_-_--- ne eee eee, $8, 37 


ie NE Fg ee i ie Wee saan teas aezaxnee 31. 06 
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(e) The cost of production of a color film is $11,000 per reel against $7,000 for 
black and white and the cost of release prints in color is approximately 4 times 
the cost of black and white distribution prints ($31.06 versus $8.37 per reel). 
Inasmuch as the Department of the Army averages close to 200 prints per subject 
the distribution costs on color prints are almost prohibitive. 

It is apparent from the figures cited above the added cost for color production 
is a mitigating deterrent for using funds for color production and distribution 
with no promise of added teaching effectiveness. 

The second primary consideration in color production and distribution is the 
timelag occasioned in processing release prints. Department of the Army film 
requirements are based for the most part on an immediate necessity for a film to 
alleviate an urgent training problem. Time becomes a decided factor once the 
film is approved for release printing. Case histories have shown it has taken 
anywhere from 6 months to a year to complete 16-millimeter release printing 
orders. Basically, color printing is a far more complex operation than black and 
white printing. In black and white printing most laboratories process a master 
print from the original, and duplicating negative or negatives from the master. 
The release prints are struck from the duplicating negative. This involves three 
steps. In color printing 3 separation negatives are prepared from the original 
and in turn release prints are processed by running the print through the printing 
machine 3 times, once against each separation negative, thus the manufacture of a 
color print involves 6 steps, twice that of black and white. In addition the actual 
printing time of color doubles that of black and white. 

These statistics only tell part of the story. Since color production in the 
Army is geared to mean something in terms of teaching effectiveness, the color 
has to be true and perfect. Hence all work from production through the labor- 
atory has to be 100 percent accurate. This is not the type of work commercial 
laboratories are set up to accomplish where off-shade colors have little mearing 
or effect in the theatrical world. Therefore, attempts to interest commercial 
labs in the exact work of the Army despite some tremendous volume orders have 
to a large degree failed. To offset this, the Department of the Army has carried 
on an operational research program in handling and processing of color film and in 
addition has installed a color processing lab in the Signal Corps Pictorial Center. 
While the installation of this lab has enabled the Army to start immediately on 
its color processing thus eliminating long delays in awaiting bids on contract it 
will be some time before the Army will be able to reduce its color print costs and 
timelag to a point where color printing will be feasible regardless of whether it is 
important the film be produced in color or not. 

However, every effort is being extended in research and operational analysis 
to resolve some of the problems of color release printing. It is hoped in the 
not-too-distant future that the Army will be able to show some substantial 
progress in this direction. 


Mr. FLtoop. What else do.you want to tell us about films? 
RENOVATION AND STORAGE OF FILMS 


General Apams. I think that is about all with the exception of the 
point that we do have to renovate these films now and then. In 
other words, older methods are revised by newer methods, and we 
have to renovate the films. 

Mr. Fitoop. Tell me this, if you are going to lose 100,000 men, and 
I hope that you do not, why are you asking for $300,000 more for 
training pictures? What do you want with all of that money? 

General ApAmMs. We not only have the new film we need, but we 
have a backlog that we have been working against for some time. 

In order to get all of the films we consider we need prepared, the 
mechanics we go through is we have a board that looks at the films 
we have, and looks at the matter that is to be taught, and they 
deliberate very seriously over what is going to be the requirement for 
revision of the film or for new film. 
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Mr. FLoop. You do not seem to catch what so many other depart- 
ments do. They come up here and jolt these appropriation subcom- 
mittees with reductions. I have seen only one. 

Do you have any severe storage problems in this operation? Does 
this include the program for central equipment projection in the field. 
or is this strictly for base training operations? 

General Apams. We have local film libraries in the Army areas and 
in the antiaircraft commands, and the problem of storing them has 
already been well handled and new films can be assimilated into the 
little local libraries and handled right along with others presently 
being handled. 


TELEVISION 


Mr. FiLoop. Page 164 of your justifications indicates, to my friends 
back in left field out there, item F, $100,000. You are certainly not 
awarding much of that $100,000 to television, are you? 

Mr. Kernprt. That is the entire cost of the operation of the Signal 
Corps Mobile Division Unit, which consists of four vans and a heli- 
copter. 

Last June they had a demonstration over NBC television system 
on the technical use of television. 

That strictly is not a training endeavor. This thing does help us 
in training, because it is the vehicle which we used at Gordon in the 
television studies we made there. We also try to make use of kine- 
scopes in lieu of training films. 

These kinescopes are not the same thing as a motion picture, but 
for most training purposes they are just as good. Considering 
the fact that we have what we call captive audiences we are not 
interested in other than to show them the basic facts. 

Mr. Fitoop. What do they call those new-fangled box cameras 
where you just drop in 1 or 2 or 3 or 4 of those dimensional gadgets 
about 2 or 3 inches long, and you look into it with lights in it? 

Mr. Kerrnopt. A stereoscope. 

Mr. FLoop. Why do you not get a lot of those into this training 
program? JI think they are terrific. 

Mr. Kernot. This year we are buying a number of those with the 
money that we received last year. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not asking for it now? 

Mr. Kernprt. No, sir; we have not any subject that needs that, 
that is worth the use of the stereoscope. e have examined a number 
of devices for three-dimensional productions, and we have not found 
aor training use for them, to go to the extra cost of purchasing 
them. 

Mr. Fioop. I will never understand that statement. 

Mr. Kernpt. I did not determine that, but I am inclined to go 
along with that, for the extra cost which is involved. It costs a good 
deal of money to purchase them; they are expensive. . 

Mr. Fuioop. Do not take my opinion on that. I am not trying to 
ask you to spend money. If you have looked into it and found it does 
not work, we might as well skip it. 

Mr. Kernpt. Do you have any further questions about that 
$100,000 for television? 

General Hicurowrr. Of the tank rangefinders there are several 
types. One of the most useful is the steresocopic finder. To teach a 
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man what he sees in stereo vision is a very difficult thing, because he 
has no appreciation of what he should see. 

So, in the Naval Special Devices Center, which was mentioned a 
while ago, they purchased these trainers. They decided to use them 
for instruction on the stereo rangefinders. 

Mr. FLtoop. You have examined this potential carefully, and you 
are not satisfied you can get your dollar value from them. 

General HigHrower. Only with the stereo rangefinder problem. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

General, we are back to you now, down to page 166. 


TRAINING PUBLICATIONS 
Subproject 2263—Training publications 


Total direct obligations: 


Actual tien Poet: 1906. 2 Ll Sh ek _..... $2, 384, 571 
Estimese, fieeal year 1966...... ... 2... ns cuncud as es 2, 670, 000 
Estimate, Becal year 1966... .... <1. -2e sacacames 4 iii hax niece 4: aa ME 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


1. Department of the Army Printing Plant 

A proportionate share of the requirements for operating the Department of the 
Army Printing Plant is charged to the training budget to cover costs for printing 
training manuals relative to tactics and techniques; printing firing tables, ballistics 
data, Army training programs, Army training tests, programs of instructions, 
instructor film and film strip references; printing of new and revised graphic train- 
ing devices and training charts; and procurement of Army extension course mate- 
rial including lesson material and special texts which require printing by or through 
the Government Printing Office. 


2, Signal Corps Publication Agency 

The Signal Corps Publications Agency prepares and processes for publication 
all Signal Corps tactical and technical literature; also, certain joint Army, Navy, 
and Air Force literature as directed by the Joint Communications Electronics 
Committee. The Agency’s function is to inspect, correct, and process contractor- 
prepared manuscripts and illustrations in accordance with current style and print- 
ing specifications; and to rewrite, review, or process contractor-prepared literature 
for conversion into official publications. 

Connected with the Signal Corps Publications Agency for administration and 
supervision is the Fort Monmouth Army field printing plant. The mission of 
this plant is to supply printing, binding, and duplicating facilities for Fort Mon- 
mouth organizations and for certain other Signal Corps agencies located elsewhere. 
The workload is composed largely of printing for the Signal School and for the 
office of the Chief Signal Officer. 


3. Contractual procurement of training publications 

To provide for the cost of procurement, editing, preparation, and assembly of 
training publications by commercial organizations under contractual agreement. 
The technical services have been unable to meet their entire requirements for 
training publications because of the lack of qualified personnel to accomplish the 
preparation, the accumulation of an increasing backlog due to old manuals becom- 
ing obsolete, and the necessity for new manuals covering new equipment. All 
publications that can be prepared satisfactorily within the Army Establishment 
are excluded from this estimate. 
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Workload data and cost meters —Com parative fund requirements 
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| 
Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 
Pe el % ‘Weiieua’! ty } Personal | a 
| services | . Total services Total services | Total 
temo renee a eg ished ts 
Department of the Army | | 
printing plant. ......-.- eae | $989, 725 |_.- Bis Ul, OOO bocnns dennes $1, 453, 000 
Signal Corps Publication ls 
Agency -_-_-- , 180,138 | 1,196,502 | $1, 285, 000 | 1, 329, 000 | $1, 301, 000 1, 345, 000 
Contractual procurement of | | 
training publications __. eee ere a : 198, 344 | i aséhe | 184, 000 |..------ ---| 220, 000 
Total.....--------------| 14180, 138 | 2, 384, 571 | 1,285,000 | 2,670, 000 1, 301,000 | 3, 018, 000 





General Apams. That takes us to “Subproject 2263, training publi- 
cations” for which in 1954 we were given $2,384,571, and for the fiscal 
year 1955 the estimate is $2,670,000. For the fiscal year 1956 the 
estimate is $3,018,000. 

Mr. FLoop. Here we go again; you are going to lose 100,000 troops, 
and here is something you actually place in the hands of troops, and 
= want $3,018,000, about $400,000 more than you had before. 
Why? 

General Apams. We are very, very far behind in our training publi- 
cations field. I spoke earlier yesterday, I believe, about the amount 
of work required to produce the training documents which are neces- 
sary for training the test divisions. 

In this case here we are anticipating that as a result of our tests 
we will have to revise, or rewrite, in some cases, many of our manuals 
that we now use in the Army, and that being the case it will consti- 
tute an additional load, which you might call in one sense, initial pro- 
duction, of more up-to-date manuals; and it is in anticipation of that 
requirement that we have asked for this increase in the fund this year. 
There are field manuals that have to be revised dealing with the use 
of atomic weapons 100-31—I do not have it here. It establishes the 
training techniques to implement the use of A-weapons. 

Some of that has its effect upon what goes into the one hundred series 
which is a series of field manuals, covering the operations of divisions 
and larger forces and the operation of the logistic services. 

Mr. FLoop. The witness shows the committee a pamphlet publica- 
tion of about 395 pages with a paper cover on it called Department of 
the Army Field Manual, Staff Officer’s Field Manual, Staff Organiza- 
tion and Procedure. 

General Apams. Our entire list of training publications, of course, 
is kept in an orderly manner, and we keep it in the Department of the 
Army Volume 312 (b), of which I have a copy here. I think just 
thumbing through it one can recognize the magnitude of the problem 
we have in providing the manuals that the Army needs, and could also 
form an appreciation of the problem that confronts us when we have 
to revise the larger portion of it. 

Mr. Fioop. The witness shows the committee a pamphlet of the 
same size as the prior exhibit, about 6 by 3% inches 





General Apams. That would be about 5 by 8 inches. 

Mr. Fioop. About 5 by 8 inches in size, and the last exhibit was 
the same size. This is a pamphlet of 83 pages called Index of Training 
Publications, Department of the Army. 
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General ApAmMs. Another type of document we have is known as 
the Army Training Program. 

These programs are developed for basic training and for each train- 
ing activity. They serve the active Army and the Reserve com- 
ponent. 4 

The first part of it is general guidance to an instructor or a com- 
mander in how to present the training prescribed in the program. 

The second part of the program is a master schedule which advises 
them on approximately the amount of time to be given to each sub- 
ject, and that is followed up by a detailed breakdown on each subject 
describing what he should do and the training aids that are necessary, 
and that sort of information. 

This type of program has been found to be quite essential in meet- 
ing the needs of the Reserve component because the instructors, the 
commanders and noncommissioned officers of Reserve units, do not 
always have the time necessary to research a subject and develop 
the way to teach it. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that document to be handled manually by people? 

General ApAms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why does it not have a heavy cover on it? This does 
not seem to be very well protected. 

General Apams. There is a looseleaf binder which we provide for 
them, and there are holes on the side of it so that it can be put in the 
looseleaf binder. 

Mr. Fioop. This pamphlet the witness shows the committee is 
about the same size as the other exhibits, and contains 55 actual 
pages, and it has 2 eyelets on the left margin for a looseleaf binder, 
and is entitled, “Basic Combat Training Program for Male Military 
Personnel Without Prior Service.” 


SIGNAL CORPS PUBLICATION AGENCY 


What is the Signal Corps Publication Agency? Is the Signal Corps 
in competition with New York printing companies or houses, or what 
is that all about? What is the Signal Corps Publication Agency? 

Mr. Herz. It is an agency of the Chief, Signal Corps, who super- 
vises the publication of the typical Signal document, many of which 
will be manuals, training pamphlets such as that, and they are not 
in the publishing business but they handled administration of letting 
the contracts, directing the proofs, and insuring that the product is 
satisfactory and meets the standard for which they contracted. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it military and civilian? What is it? 

General Apams. I am not positive. 

= Herz. Yes, sir, both civilians and military employed in this 
plant. 

Mr. FLtoop. Who gave the Signal Corps an agency? Is there 
significance to the word? They will not get away from us; will they? 

Mr. Herz. I think not, sir. It is just a name. 

General Apams. The Signal Corps publication board, or Signal 
Corps publication office, something like that. 

Mr. Ftoop. Nothing more than Army printing plant. Is that it? 

General ApAms. You might call it that. They don’t actually do 
any printing, though, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I see they have a printing plant at Fort Monmouth. 

General Apams. Yes. 
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Mr. FLoop. And we have to be careful the camel doesn’t get his 
nose under the tent here. 

How many people do you use in this kind of thing? 

General Apams. All told on page 168 we account for that. |; 
involves military personnel for the year under discussion, 1956. We 
anticipate there will be 25 military, 280 permanent civilian positions, 
with an average number of employees of 271. 

Mr. Fioop. Operations have been stationary for some time, is that 
right, in all categories of personnel? 

General Apams. Stationary but busy. 


ARMY PRINTING PLANT 


Mr. Fioop. Why does the Army printing plant want plus $296,000? 
Are they using goldleaf down there, or what happened? This is shown 
on page 170 of the justifications. 

General Apams. This is where the actual printing I spoke about 
earlier in connection with the test divisions is being done or will be 
done. 

Mr. FLoop. The agency increase is ingrade, under point 2 on the 
same page, 16,000-plus being ingrade pay increase. 

Colonel ANsex. That is correct, sir. 


CONTRACTUAL PROCUREMENT OF PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. FLoop. $36,000, training publications, to reduce in part the 
backlog of new manuals. 

There is a contradiction in terms. What does that mean? 

General Apams. We do not each year always get to publish all of 
the manuals that are awaiting publication. 

Mr. FLoop. That is a beautiful phrase—to reduce in part the 
backlog of new manuals. 

Mr. Ford, do you figure that one out? 

Mr. Forp. I think I know what they mean. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. $36,000 because they don’t have anything 
to do and they want to take care of a backlog. What do you want 
with a backlog, anyhow? 

General Apams. We don’t want it, sir. We would like to eliminate 
it. 

We have manuals which have been staffed, been worked up and 
staffed and ready for publication. If we don’t have sufficient funds 
to publish them they are in what we call the backlog, awaiting publi- 
cation. This effort is to reduce part of the backlog. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have to print them? Can’t you do what you 
do with a lot of these useless papers? If you let it sit there long enough, 
as I do on my desk, I can push it in the wastebasket. 

General Apams. I wish I could do that, too, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean these third- and fourth-class publications the 
“junk” mailing, ads, etc. I put them on my desk and if I wait long 
enough I can start all over again and nobody is hurt. 

General Apams. These are the things we speak about primarily. 
They are used by people all the time. 

Mr. Fioop. You are talking about the exhibits you have already 
shown us? 
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General Apams. This type of stuff; ves. 

Mr. Froop. That is different. All right. 

Then there is no pride of authorship on the part of some general 
officer who wants to see his stuff in print? 

General Apams. No, sir. This particular filed manual here was 
worked over. I know I participated in the 13th review of it to be sure 
that we had the manual we wanted, and everyone had had a chance 
to see that it had in it what they needed, and nowhere in here is it 
identified with anyone except the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. I direct your attention to page 172 in the justifications. 
Why is it there? 

General ApaMs. It is a matter of form to keep the record consistent, 
sir. 

Scuoot Temporary Duty TRAVEL 


ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Subproject 2271—Army service school TDY (except medical) 


Total direct obligations: 


Actual, fiscal year 1954_________- ae ae 4 - $3, 852, 019 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955___.__._________- ; a 4, 266, 000 
Estimate, Heeai yobr 1006.,..... 55555 cece Vadle 4, 025, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides funds for the temporary duty travel and per diem 
allowances required to send military personnel to Army service schools (excluding 
TDY to medical schools, which is carried in another budget program). Army 
service schools to which these funds apply include the C. and G. 8., combat arms 
schools, technical service schools, administrative service schools, and language 
schools. 

Workload data and cost factors 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 








1954 1955 1956 

Continental armies. --.-- =a : | $3, 043, 139 $3, 221, 000 $3, 023, v0O 
Overseas command ; ; 36, 712 44, 000 38, 000 
Technical and administrative services____.________- - v 362, 782 422, 000 360, 000 
Antiaircraft Command...............--- : ; an ; 341, 559 508, 000 543, 000 
OCAFF mee me . ; ei . 27, 546 30, 000 26, 000 
USMA Soca J a ‘ 10, 687 10, 000 8, 000 
Miscellaneous DA | agencies eo ae Ben eee 29, 594 31, 000 27, 000 

OUR ee ee S02 So eee ee 3 Fe eee tre 3, 852, 019 4, 266, 000 4, 025, 000 


' Ireludes school travel requirements, budgeted by Office, Chief of Staff, for nonoperating staff agencies 
it Department of the Army level. 


Now we are in subprojec ‘'t 2271 here, the “Army Service School, 
temporary duty expenses.’ 

Mr. Froop. What does that mean? 

General Apams. We have to send many people to schools for short 
periods of time to temporary duty as opposed to a permanent change 
of station. They go to short courses. 

Mr. Firoop. What would be an example of two? 

General Apams. The 7 weeks’ course at Fort Leavenworth on 
atomic energy matters. A man goes there and stays 7 weeks. 

Under the Joint travel regulations he is entitled to a slight allow- 
ance per day. I believe it is $1.65. 

Colonel Ansev. That is correct, sir. 
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General Apams. That is to pay for the room and the care of the 
room in which he lives while he is there and that sort of thing. He 
actually pays a little fee when he leaves. 

It also will include the mileage involved in this travel, and that 
would be the chief item in it, his mileage. 

Mr. Fioop. On page 173, if all that is true, your first item js 
“Continental armies.’”’ The figures remain at 3 million-plus for the 
last 3 fiscal periods. 

Then you have “Technical and administrative services, Antiair- 
craft Command.” Why isn’t that all continental armies? Why must 
you have that additional money for the same purpose under conti- 
nental armies? 

General Apams. The expression used here of continental armies 
relates to the six continental armies, and they are separate commands 
immediately responsible to the Department of the Army. 

The overseas commands are independent commands——- 

Mr. Fioop. That is obvious, yes. 

General Apams. The technical and administrative services conduct 
a certain amount of this type of training. For example, the chief of 
engineers might with personnel under his control at Fort Leonard 
Wood, where he has a training center. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not where you get the hunting trips in, is it? 

General Apams. He would send them to Fort Belvoir for the train- 
ing and then they would return to their permanent stations. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the technical and administrative people and 
that is why they are not in the continental army? 

General Apams. That is right, sir. 

The Antiaircraft Command has an interesting status. 

You will recall that it is assigned to the continental air defense and 
their problems are a little different from the Army problems. 

Mr. Fioop. That is why they are not under the category of “Con- 
tinental armies.”” They are continental defense? 

General Apams. That is right, sir, and responsible to a joint com- 
mander. 

Mr. Foon. Joint separate command? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

General ApAms. Continental Army Command is next, General 
Dahlquist’s headquarters at Fort Monroe. 

USMA, their travel is primarily directed toward keeping their 
instructors abreast of activities in other colleges and universities. 

Mr. Fioop. If you ever had any doubt there is a great deal of 
movement within the 6 continental armies, $3 million proves you are 
right. Certainly those fellows move around, don’t they? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. It takes a lot of moving around. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that good? 

General Apams. We do everything we can to reduce it, sir, but you 
may have to run a cooks and bakers school. You cannot afford to 
have such a school at every station. You haven’t got that many 
instructors, so you assemble the cooks at a centralized point and 
provide one set of instructors. 

Mr. FLoop. From the six commands? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. The same thing with motor mechanics, 
say. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 
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General ApDAMs. Sometimes they need special signal training in 
anticipation of a large exercise. They will assemble the people at 
a suitable point and give them the training. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not asking for any more. As a matter of 
fact, you are down a couple hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Forp. Last year during the testimony we discussed the aver- 
age cost per trip. 

In fiscal 1954 it was $96.40 and in fiscal 1955 it was estimated to 
be $103.95. 

Do you have a comparable figure for fiscal 1956? 

Colonel ANsEL. Not with us, sir. We can supply it for you. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

There was a change in the joint travel regulations during fiscal year 1954 
which raised the per diem allowance for officers on temporary duty while attend- 
ing a course of instruction at Army service schools. This daily rate was increased 
from $1 to $1.65. Consequently, the estimated average cost per individual was 
higher in fiscal year 1955 than in fiscal year 1954 when the increased rate was 
in effect for only a portion of the year. The fiscal year 1956 estimates are based 
on the same per diem rate in effect during all of fiscal year 1955; i. e., $1.65. As 
a result, it is estimated that the average officer TDY cost for fiscal year 1955, 
$103.95, will also apply for fiscal year 1956 

Major Brss. The reason the cost went up in 1955 was because the 
change in joint travel regulations in fiscal 1954 raised the per diem 
cost from $1 to $1.65. I believe the 1956 costs would be approxi- 
mately the same as fiscal 1955, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Joint travel regulations are identical comparing fiscal 
1955 to fiscal 1956? 

Major Bess. I believe so; yes; $1.65 was in effect in both years. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


OTHER SCHOOLS 


Subproject 2272—Other school TDY (except medical) 


Total direct obligations: 


Actual, fiscal year 1954___- $2, 156, 423 
i‘stimate, fiscal year 1955____ ‘ 2, 625, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956____ 2, 130, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides funds for the travel and per diem allowances required 
to send military personnel to schools and school type activities, other than Army 
service schools. Included in this category are training divisions and replace- 
ment training centers, schools of other services, civilian institutions, Army area 
schools, and miscellaneous training activities 


Workload data and cost factors 


Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 








1954 1955 1956 

CORT ii Sei oe | ee eke $1, 250,568 | $1, 423,000 $1, 147, 000 
PVG Sn Cd les nda cwnegaddneascwesdebpecesenages 613, 267 773, 000 591, 000 
Technical and administrative services_..............---- Joie 158, 099 233, 000 227, 000 
EET TEE TE TE 58, 609 90, 000 90, 000 
OMT ea OR sn alata be Se wcareantetbae: 0 6, 000 6, 000 
I SMA.... ak a Pe Se 23, 732 30, 000 22, 000 
Miscellaneous DA agencies !_________- pcan tet we be 52, 148 70, 000 47, 000 

: a re ec asthe gk sty teh veces abba ra 2, 156, 423 2, 625, 000 | 2, 130, 000 


1 inchodes school travel requirements, budgeted by Chief of Staff, for nonoperating staff agencies at DA 
evel, 
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General Apams. The next project is subproject 2272, “Other schools 
TDY (except medical).”’ 

Mr. FLtoop. How many schools would come under that category? 

General Apams. Included are the training divisions and replace- 
ment training centers, schools of the other services, civilian institu- 
tions, and Army area schools, and miscellaneous training activities. 

Mr. FLtoop. Why would you want to send anybody to civilian 
institutions under this category? 

Colonel AnsEt. That is for short courses. 

Mr. FLtoop. What would be an example of a couple of short courses 
at a civilian college? 

Mr. Herz. Sir, this earth-moving equipment we discussed earlier 
would be an example of that sort of thing. Also there is some smal] 
television repair and new equipment which we get. 

Mr. Fioop. These are probably specialist schools of different types 
in industry and commerce. Is that it? 

Mr. Herz. That is correct, sir. But those same people are included 
under 2241 so far as course of training and under this project it 
involves getting them there and taking them home. 

General Apams. Of course, you know we have officers at Harvard 
University, generally senior officers. 


Unitep States Minitrary ACADEMY 


Project 2281—United States Military Academy 
Total direct obligations: 


Actual, fiscal year 1954___.__._____----- SSyowismem ters 
eee HeOtine POU DI aii nnis 316544 00a ede ide sen ns dund d~+ su 2, 145, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956_..............-------- Bae hee kaha 2, 279, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This item provides for the operation of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point. 

The mission of the Military Academy is to provide instruction, experience, and 
motivation to each cadet so that he will graduate with a knowledge and the quali- 
ties of leadership required of a junior officer, and possessing the necessary basis 
for continual development throughout a lifetime of service to his country. 

Courses include academic education and military training designed to develop 
the character and personal attributes essential to an officer, provide a balanced 
and liberal education in the arts and sciences, as well as a broad basic military 
education. The maximum enrollment has been fixed by Congress at 2,496 
exclusive of foreign students and sons of Medal of Honor holders. 


Now we come to subproject 2281, ‘United States Military 
Academy.” 

The fiscal 1954 expenditure was $2,224,684. 

The fiscal year 1955 estimate is $2,145,000, and the fiscal year 1956 
estimate if $2,279,000. 

This is to support instructional activities at the United States 
Military Academy. 

The workload there is fairly well stabilized. However, $10,000 of 
this is for a personnel increase in the average strength of 452 to an 
ewe strength of civilian employees of 455. That is an increase of 
three. 


INCREASE IN TRAVEL OF STUDENTS ON SUMMER TRIPS 


The net increase in the project is $124,000. Of this $80,000 is for 
the movement of the student body to summer training sites. 
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Mr. Fuoop. You have been moving that student body to summer 
training sites as long as I can remember. What is so unusual about 
that? 

General ApAms. This is based on where they are going, sir, that is 
the itinerary. 

Mr. Ftoop. Why would you send them some place that would cost 
vou $80,000 more? Is it just to send them some place new? I am 
talking about the increase and not the movement. 

General Apams. It is the number of men involved. 

Mr. Ftoop. The number of men are the same, or one man less, in 
fact. Isn’t that right? 

General Apams. I am unable to explain that to you, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. What about that? Here you have $80,000. The only 
reason you give is that the student body has to be moved to a summer 
training site. What is unusual about that? 

Mr. Herz. I think I can answer that, sir. I believe in the last 
2 years we got 1 of 2 things—I am not sure which—either the Navy 
or the Air Force provided airlift without charge to the Army. 

I believe the Academy’s estimates indicated that that lift would not 
be available this year and that they would require increased funds if 
the students were to make the trip. 

Mr. Froop. Do they have to make it? 

General Apams. Yes, sir. We think they should. 

One of these trips is the trip down to Norfolk, Va., where the cadets 
participate in an amphibious exercise with Naval Academy mid- 
shipmen. 

Another trip is the trip to Fort Knox, Fort Benning, Fort Sill, 
where they learn quite a lot about the various arms of the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. If you are going to play ball with the Navy and you 
are going to work with the Navy on amphibious operations, and the 
Navy has ships, why can’t they take them up the river there and 
put it there that way? 

General Apams. That has been done. For example, I recall in 
one year the Navy took the cadets to Charleston, S.C. They were 
unloaded there and then moved to Fort Benning. That cut out 
quite a lot of travel. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you indicate to us in the record your conversations 
with your opposite numbers on this problem at the Joint Chiefs level, 
or wherever it is, and why this cannot be an annual operation on the 
part of the Navy instead of putting an increase of $80,000 in there 
because some admiral has changed his mind and doesn’t want to do 
it any more? 

General Apams. It is not quite that simple, sir, because it depends 
upon availability of their ships or other naval craft at that particular 
time. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course, if you are going to cut back the Navy 100 
ships they cannot do it this year. That might be a consideration, 
wouldn’t it? 

_General Apams. It would be, sir. I know the Navy feels somewhat 
tightly pressed for ships. 

Mr. Firoop. We have not been able to find anybody in the Navy 
for the last 2 months who would say so. I say so, never having been 
in the Navy, but we cannot find any admirals or Assistant Secretaries 
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of State of Defense at any level who will say that you should not cut 
the Navy 100ships. They are very modest down there. 

General Apams. I will have to provide you further information on 
that, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to know why this cannot be Operation 
West Point in the Navy books. If you want to train the cadets for 
an amphibious job with the Navy, and I think you should, down on 
the east coast someplace for a reasonable trip, that should be part of 
the Navy’s contribution to the operation. 

General Apams. All right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If you think it should be done annually, let them do it 
annually. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The increased travel requirements are for per diem of students during the 
various summer trips, and for commercial transportation when air or water lift 
by Air Force or Navy is not practicable or economical. For example, on the 
combat arms training trip to Wright-Patterson AFB, Fort Knox, Fort Sill, Fort 
Belvoir, and Fort Monmouth, the travel is all via AF aircraft except from Belvoir 
to Monmouth and returning to West Point. These latter portions of the trip 
are to be made by bus, in order that students may view several defense installa- 
tions along the east coast. The funds indicated in the fiscal year 1955 column 
of these estimates were not sufficient to provide support of these trips in fiscal 
year 1955. Investigation has indicated that neither the Air Force nor Navy 
has declined to furnish transportation for necessary travel of the USMA student 
body, and the preceding testimony is accordingly amended to so indicate. 

A major portion of the military training, as distinguished from academic edu- 
cation, is given USMA eadets during the summer months between academic 
years. The training includes visits of the upper classes to important installa- 
tions of the three services and additional visits by smaller groups to various 
activities whenever possible. 

Normally, the second (junior) class will receive naval and amphibious training 
at Norfolk, Va.; receive combined arms training for a period of approximately 
3 weeks at the Infantry Center, Fort Benning, Ga.; train with the AF at the Air 
University, Maxwell AFB; visit the QM Center at Fort Lee, Va.; and the TC 
Center at Fort Eustis, Va. 

The first (senior) class receives AF training at Wright-Patterson AFB, and 
training in armor at Fort Knox, Ky.; artillery at Fort Sill, Okla.; AAA and guided 
missiles at Fort Bliss, Tex.; Engineer Corps at Fort Belvoir, Va.; and Signal 
Corps at Fort Monmouth, N.J. Just prior to graduation, the first class normally 
visits Aberdeen Proving Ground to witness demonstrations of the latest Ord- 
nance material. 

A group of 50 first-class men participate in training recruits at a training divi- 
sion. When feasible, a group of 25 cadets visit the European or Far Eastern 
Command for orientation on overseas operations. Some smaller groups visit 
various research laboratories in Long Island and elsewhere. 

The third (sophomore) and fourth (freshmen) classes receive basic-type military 
training at West Point and at Camp Buckner, which is adjacent thereto. 


REPLACEMENT OF EQUIPMENT 


General Apams. The remainder of this increase is $44,000 to be 
utilized for replacing a portion of the obsolete and wornout equipment. 

The type of equipment that this money supports are the steel 
lockers, steel chairs, double study desks, dictaphones, magnetic 
blackboards, hydraulic machinery and drafting equipment, used for 
instructional purposes. 

Mr. Fxioop. If the Air Force wants $100 million to build the Taj 
Mahal out in Colorado nobody will argue with you about a couple 
steel lockers at West Point. I promise you that. 

General Apams. Now that is the last item there, Mr. Chairman; 
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CHANGE FROM PREVIOUS ESTIMATE OF 1955 OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, last year in the justifications apparently 
there was a request for West Point in the amount of $2,270,000. 

The justifications on page 179 for fiscal 1956 indicate that West 
Point has an estimated expenditure during fiscal 1955 of $2,145,000. 
Apparently there is a difference of $125,000 between the justifications 
at the end of last year and what is estimated to be the expenditure for 
West Point for fiscal 1955. 

Can you explain that? 

Mr. Herz. I think, sir, it is the result of funding program adjust- 
ments we have to make as a priority job comes and goes. I feel 
fairly confident this is merely a reflection of some slight reduction we 
have had to apply to the Academy internally. 

Mr. Forp. Apparently the request for fiscal 1956 coincides with 
the request which was made for fiscal 1955. The difference in fiscal 
1955 is a matter of expenditures? 

Mr. Herz. That is probably correct, sir. They are probably 
seeking a level of support that we originally asked for in 1955 and 
were not able to provide. 

Mr. Forp. Yet if you look at the information on page 180 of this 
year’s justification the personnel requirements for the 2 fiscal years 
are identical. Would that difference be made up in the equipment 
set forth on page 181? 

Mr. Herz. Equipment or temporary duty travel 

Mr. Forp. Go ahead. 

General Apams. Also there is a small increase of $10,000 in the 
personal services cost. We calculate that while the positions remain 
the same the man-years will increase three. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Apams. That takes us to consideration of the reimbursable 
activities listed on page 183, reimbursements from other accounts or 
other departments. 

For the year under consideration, that is fiscal year 1956, total 
reimbursements in connection with training is $540,000. 





COST OF OPERATING THE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. Fioop. Before we go into that would you be good enough at 
the conclusion of the Military Academy justification to include a chart 
similar to the one I see inserted in the hearings at page 407 of the 
hearings before this subcommittee last year? 

General Apams. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Cost of operating the U. S. Military Academy, fiscal years 1954, 1955, 1956 


Military personnel costs: Program 1000, pay of military per- 


sonnel: 


Pay and allowances of officers and enlisted personnel.----- 


Pay and allowances of cadets -- 


NE os ce asec 
Maintenance and operations, Army: 
Program 2200, training............--..-.-.--- 
Program 2300, supplies and minor equipment 


Program 2500, supply distribution and maintenance - - - --- 
Program 3000, Armywide services (administrative) ---- 


Program 3100, Armywide services (logistics) - 
Program 3300, medical care... -.........----- 


Program 3800, installation support (administrative) -_- 


Program 3900, installation support (logistics) - 


Pa veh cestanchinndanntionngaaateareten 


| 
| 


























| 
Fiscal year oe year | Fiscal year 
1954, actual , esti- 1956, esti- 
’ | mated mated 
a 
$5, 946, 167 $5, 950, 900 $5, 950, 000 
3,251,600 | 3, 519, 000 3, 522. 00) 
7 a aa - —_ 
9,197,767 | 9, 469, 000 9, 472, 000 
2, 491, 253 2, 491, 000 2, 411, 000 
1 15, 859 94, 000 94; 000 
496, 335 | 653, 900 653, 000 
22) 500 | 24, 700 27, 
21 159 21; 400 2 10) 
377, 440 | 426, 500 427; 500 
577, 493 | 600, 000 600, 000 
4,914,641 | 4,715,082} 4,575, 000 
8,816,680 | 9,025,682} 8, 790, 0m 
18,014,447 | 18,494,682 | 18, 262.0 





1 Excludes certain obligations which were incurred in MPA appropriation in fiscal year 1954, 


REIMBURSABLE 


ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Fioop. I don’t know what you can add on this reimbursable 


items business. 


What were you going to say about it? 


General Apams. We just proposed to mention it, sir. 
recapitulation of the funds reimbursable to the Department of the 
Army for things that have been done in the training field for other 


departments. 


This is a 


Mr. FLoop. You haven’t anybody looking around day and night 


to find out from whom you could chisel one dollar? 


The Air Force 


will get a lot of money. Could you clip them $100 million some place? 


General Apams. We watch these things closely, sir. 


We keep a 


set of books so we know what we have obligated and what it is for 


and where we stand. 


We try to save all we can. 


Mr. Fioop. I have always had the vague impression down through 
the years that they were taking a lot of advantage of you fellows in 


the Army that you didn’t do enough bookkeeping on. 


over with? 


General Apams. We are trying to get it all over with, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. And you think you are doing it? 
General Apams. It is a big job to do the many things you have to 
do and get a set of books that will always produce the information 


you need. 
the time. 


Is that all 


You have even to study the kinds of books you keep all 


Mr. Fioop. You are up against the law of diminishing returns 


frequently. 


General Apams. I wouldn’t put it quite that way, but many times 
in spite of keeping a lot of records you still have to dig for the infor- 
mation you need, so you have to analyze very carefully the sort of 
records you must keep in order to get your work done. 

You could turn bookkeeping into a vast academic exercise. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ford, is there anything else about this very inter- 
esting and very involved jurisdiction of General Adams? 


Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
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(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fuioop. I would like to say, General Adams, that this has been 
a very long and extended and detailed examination of your section. 
I cannot imagine anybody could have done a better job, and you were 
well supported by these officers and civilians you have had with you. 

You obviously are on top of this department and it is one which is 
extremely complicated and important. We were glad to have you 
up here to do it. 

I do not agree with you on everything, you do not agree with me, 
and that is why you are on one side of the table and I am on the other. 

But it was an excellent show and you are to be complimented. 

General Apams. Thank you, sir. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


Monpay, Marcu 14, 1955. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TYPES OF ORGANIZATION ADAPTED TO 
Atomic WARFARE 


WITNESS 
MAJ. GEN. JAMES GAVIN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 


Mr. Stxes. The committee will come to order. 

We are privileged to have with us this morning Gen. James Gavin. 
He has been asked to be present because we have felt that he could 
bring us first-hand practical information about the training program 
and about the present day needs of the Army. General Gavin, I 
would like you to feel free to discuss fully with this committee the 
things that you feel would be most helpful to us in our work in trying 
to determine the optimum budget to insure a sound, strong and func- 
tioning United States Army. 

Would you proceed, please, to give us the benefit of your fine back- 
ground of experience and give us your recommendations? 

Mr. Firoop. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I am especially pleased 
to have this very distinguished young soldier with us, and to know 
that he is a major general now and he will soon take over additional 
responsibilities. He has an extraordinary career as a combat soldier 
and leader, as a soldier’s soldier in this new and modern type of war- 
fare, and of course in Pennsylvania we never had any doubt about his 
abilities along these and other lines. 

We look forward to a greater career for him in the future since the 
best evidence in the world that he possesses these abilities is the fact 
that he is a coal cracker, and that even more endears him to us, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Stxus. I would like you to feel free to talk on or off the record. 
_ We would like to have as much as possible of this on the record but 
if > think you can best tell us off the record I want you to feel free 
to do so. 

General Gavin. I feel it a distinct privilege to be here, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


59703 —55——46 
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I learned Friday that I was expected to be here. I did not come with 
the intent of making a formal presentation or to deliver a paper, as 
it were. 

I will be more than pleased to take on any questions or to discuss any 
areas of particular concern to the committee. i 

To the end that I .can do it more effectively, I have brought along 
a few charts to show our studies of deployment, the need for a ney 
type organization, and the way we anticipate integrating new equip. 
ment into our new organization. 

With that, I again would like to lay myself open to questioning. | 
think I could develop interest more effectively that way. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxss. Please outline for the record a résumé of the duties 
which you have filled in the immediate past and the duties which you 
are now about to undertake. 

General Gavin. Mr. Chairman, approximately a year ago I left 
the command of the Seventh Corps in Europe and came to the Depart- 
ment of the Army where I have been in G-3 for the past year. 

I am now under orders to replace General Lemnitzer as Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Plans and Research. 

Mr. Srtxxs. Do you want to show us your charts and sketches now 
and at the same time to outline to us your recommendations to this 
committee? 

General Gavin. Perhaps I should start on a few charts. They may 
develop questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well. 

General Gavin. There are many approaches on what the Army 
needs. I was a member of the Weapons Evaluation Group for 2 years 
before going to Europe. That took me to Eniwetok. I was back 
there last summer to look into the H-bomb shots. I spent a great deal 
of time working with the research agencies throughout the country, 
both those in the Army and the other services, such as the Operations 
Evaluations Group of the Navy, and so on. I also went to Korea 
with a group of scientists and participated in the Inchon landing for 
the purpose of coordinating research and cooperative analysis there at 
that time. So I have been closely associated with this business for 
some time, aside from the day to day ordinary business of the Army. 

Many things have happened since 1946. Usually, however, they 
seem to fall in the categories of improved firepower. It is phenomenal 
what has happed to firepower, particularly atomic firepower. 
an atomic bomb never had been invented, improvement in con- 
ventional firepower has been so high that it signifies a tremendous 
change in the way of doing things. They are quite in order right nov. 

This is often overlooked but it is very much complementary to fire 
power. There has been a tremendously significant change in mobility. 
The Army in the last analysis is a group of human beings set up to 
accomplish a purpose and as such they behave like one man behaves. 
Collectively they behave no differently. One man in his first combat 
appraises his enemy, makes an analysis of how the enemy might be 
vulnerable, then moves his firepower. He only did this because he 
had a nervous system and a brain which applied intelligently the 
mobility and firepower he had, and having done that he appraised the 
target again, the damage inflicted, and went about his business. 
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In the Army, essentially we do the same thing. We try to maximize 
our firepower mobility through a good communication system, so 
that the third factor is communications. Of all the ways one could 
look at the Army’s present progress and predict its future potential 
[ believe an analysis in those three fields would serve as good a purpose 
as any. 

I, tharetowe; would like to talk a bit about those three things and 
how we feel they will integrate into the new-type organizations and 
why we are having the types of tests we are now having. 

Again I hope you will stop me if at any time this does not fill your 
needs and it is not appropriate. 

Mr. Ftoop. What are these three things again? 

General Gavin. Firepower, mobility, and communications. 

Mr. Fioop. In that order? 

General Gavin. Yes, intelligently applying these. 

Mr. FLoop. Firepower, mobility, and communications. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Gavin. I believe this can be on the record. 

Mr. S1xes. On the record. 

General Gavin. About a year ago the Chief of Staff directed that 
we conduct a test of the Infantry Division and the Armored Division 
for the purpose of improving the service-to-combat ratio; and next to 
develop the type organizations best suited to fight an atomic war in 
the immediate future, that is, in the 1956, 1957, and 1958 period. 

The divisions were also to be suitable for employment in a non- 
atomic war. 

We started our Infantry division tests last summer and went 
through 28 squad tests, and as many platoon tests and battalion tests 
as we could. The Infantry division was organized on the basis of 7 
battle groups instead of 3 regiments. We finished the Infantry tests 
the last day of last month. We learned a great deal from them. I 
hope these tests will be the last Infantry division tests so that next 
year we can come up with T. O. and E.’s that will be acceptable. 

The Armored division was tested at Fort Hood, Tex. The Armored 
division is much more suited to the atomic-battle environment. We 
had some changes we wanted to try out in the division, and we put 
the division through its paces up to the combat command level. The 
division maneuver itself will not be held until this fall. It would be 
difficult to say, but I predict we will not need another Armored division 
test. 

So it appears now that by the end of the year the detail of our new 
T. O. and E.’s will be quite clearly understood. 

Now, you mentioned the development of mobility. This bothers 
me very much, because I have lived with it for some years by virtue 
of the type of my combat service. I have done a great deal of research 
on it in the last 3 months, and I hope we can in the Department of the 
Army get approval of what will be essentially a change of policy on 
air mobility. 

The first boards that met after the war—the Stillwell Board and 
others—all knew about the airplanes, but few thought of the new 
tactical atomic weapons. Almost all the recommendations of those 

oards were hinged on air mobility. They said that all of the Army 
must fly, and I was an enthusiastic supporter of that. We had hoped 
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to take an armored division and give it a tank that weighs abou 
5 tons, and give it the weapons, and fly that division as a flying armored 
division. We have learned a great deal in the last 9 years. Independ. 


. ently of being here this morning, I have gotten out all the recom. 


mendations of the boards, and there is a marked enthusiasm for air 
mobility—how to make the Army and its components more air mobile, 

In my personal opinion, this is what is happening: We are finding 
out quite clearly that in fighting an atomic war we are going to need 
staying power. We must have better communications equipment. 
The Armored division is going to evolve into a division that is prob. 
ably heavier than the last. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Does that conclude your statement? 

General Gavin. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Sixes. General ‘Gavin, you have given this committee some 
valuable information and a clearer insight into several important fields, 
I personally am appreciative of your fine grasp of this vast and 
involved field, and I believe I can speak for the committee in expressing 
our appreciation to you for the information you have given us. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritry. General, could you give me an estimate percentage. 
wise of the increase in firepower i in the Infantry in the last 10 years? 

General Gavin. I would say in the last 10 years, about 80 percent. 

Mr. Rrury. And what would be your estimate of the increase in 
fire power in the next 5 years if your plans mature? 

(Off the record discussion). 

Mr. Ritry. Would the same thing apply to the mobility, or would 
that not be quite as great? 

General Gavin. It has been considerable. In the spring of 1945, 
we were flying no helicopters at all and now we can fly nearly all our 
wounded that way, fly our supplies that way, move battalions of 
troops. It would be hard to give that as a percentage figure except 
on the basis of the whole Army. 

Mr. Ritey. Suppose we put it on the basis of the whole Army, 
what would be a reasonable estimate? 

General Gavin. It is a very difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Ritry. I realize at best it is an estimate. 

General Gavin. In addition to the aircraft, we have a great deal 
more truck mobility than in the spring of 1945. I would estimate we 
could put half again as many on wheels now. 

Mr. Ritey. And in the next 5 years if your present plans mature, 
the mobility would be increased considerably over the last 10 years? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir, | would say so. We will make much more 
progress in the next 5 years than we made in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Ritey. Would that same estimate apply in the communications 
field, or would it not be quite so great in that field? 

General Gavin. I had not thought of it this way, but per pound of 
weight carried, we can probably communicate twice as far. What | 
am trying to say, if you double the weight you can probably get twice 
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the range. Unfortunately, with the dispersion we have in prospect 
vou need a good deal more signal equipment. 
' Mr. Ritey. I realize that as mobility increases you are certainly 
going to have to have better communications. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. There is no question about that, even in a layman’s 
mind. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Forp. General, to back up and second what the chairman said, 
] think your presentation has been most helpful and has given me, and 
I believe the other members of the committee, a better picture of the 
present and the future as far as the Army’s share of this defense 
picture is concerned. I certainly compliment you. 

General Gavin. It has been a great pleasure to have been here. 
We live with this problem and worry about it a great deal. I wish 
we could do much better. I think our prospects are going to be 
difficult. I have just seen the Red Army in the last year, and it is a 
good army; it is going to be a tough and able army, and it is going to 
fight in a nonatomic war quite well; I do not know how well in an 
atomic war. From the viewpoint of G- 3, Department of the Army, 
it keeps them awake at night. Iam not too worried about the Russian 
Navy, but I have been with Russian airborne officers and have spent 
a great deal of time talking to them, and they are able, pretty good 
guvs. If there is any way American inventive genius can contribute 
io the soldier’s lot so that we can meet them with less loss, I hope they 
will do it. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. The committee will adjourn until 1:30 this afternoon. 





Fripay, Marcu 11, 1955. 


SupPLIESs AND Minor EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


COL. RICHARD D. MEYER, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, or. 
FICE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS AND 
BUDGET, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. MARSHALL STUBB, COMMANDING GENERAL, Ma. 
TERIEL COMMAND, CHEMICAL CORPS, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BRIG. GEN. H. R. McKENZIE, OFFICE, THE QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL , 


COL. J. A. GOSHORN, OFFICE, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

COL. S. L. GILLETTE, OFFICE, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

COL. HASKELL CLEAVES, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

COL. M. B. FOGARTY, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

LT. COL. MARZELLA F. BOYD, OFFICE, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

LT. COL. HARRINGTON W. COCHRAN, JR., OFFICE, CHIEF OF EN. 
GINEERS 

LT. COL. ERNEST E, DURHAM, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, OFFICE, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

CAPT. JULIAN G. BRUNT, OFFICE, CHIEF CHEMICAL OFFICER 

CODY F. STILWELL, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 

WILLIAM A. CHRISTIE, OFFICE, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

MAJ. GEN. W. 8S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

BRIG. GEN. C. H. HUTCHISON, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING 
BRANCH, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Mr. Fioop. General Lawton, will you present your new group? 

General Lawton. The next program is program 2300 “Supplies and 
minor equipment.” 

I would like to introduce General Colglazier, Director of Programs 
and Budget, who will introduce the witnesses under this program. 

Mr. Fioop. General, we are very glad to have you up on the Hill 
and before this committee for this purpose. If you would like to 
make or to read a statement of your own and then introduce the 
officers, suppose you at this point control that program. 

We know you long, favorably, and well. This is just a return 
engagement. 

General Coteiazier. Thank you very much. As you will recall, 
General Palmer, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, mentioned 
there were seven logistics programs under this appropriation. ‘The 
first of these is budget program 2300. Colonel Meyer, Chief of the 
Requirements Division, is the budget program director of our office 
and, to save time, I suggest he just pick up with this particular 
program. 

Mr. Fioop. If Colonel Meyer is as good as he looks, then we should 
have a very informative discussion. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Meyer. Mr. Chairman, as you know, the funds ‘we are 
requesting for supplies and minor equipment will not be used directly 
for commercial procurement by the Army. With the extension 0! 
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the stock fund to depot level in the overseas commands in fiscal year 
1956 we will have for the first time a worldwide stock fund operation. 
This means every issue from the stock fund must be “paid for” by 
the receiving unit or installation by citation of appropriate funds. 
Most of this program 2300 provides the customer with necessary 
funds to pay for what he buys from the stock fund. 

The Army can no longer issue stock, even those stocks in long 
supply, without the obligation of funds therefor. In view of this the 
estimated dollar value of issues must be used to evaluate the current 
request. Estimated comparative issues are: 


Vieesl sent WN. conse, Seo Pere ir eu t) el e $508, 890, 575 
i en renenmnwheabeke 415, 727, 325 
Fr is cate is Shea een ecole aicibin ten nhenstte cia xan 264, 445, 000 


This reduction is due to reduced troop strengths, changes in mis- 
sions and reduced support provided by Army funds to other depart- 
ments and to Republic of Korea. The fiscal year 1956 estimate 
includes in addition to the above $1,455,000 for Engineer service 
test items, manuscripts of technical manuals and certain mobilization 
reserve items not considered as issues. 

This program provides funds (1) to reimburse the Army stock fund 
for the cost of issues of operating supplies and minor equipment to 
the Army (90 percent) (2) for the procurement of certain miscellaneous 
items and services not included in the stock fund (10 percent). 

Within this program, organizational equipment and supplies, that 
is, materials used or consumed by troop units, represent approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the total sales forecast for fiscal year 1956. 
Examples are: Parachutes, cold weather and special clothing, meteor- 
ological equipment, chemicals, aircraft equipment, and tools for 
vehicle maintenance. Other projects include petroleum oil and 
lubricants for troop use, awards and medals, “‘housekeeping”’ supplies, 
printing of manuals, quarters furniture, and office equipment. 

Nonstock fund portion of this program consists of electrical machine 
rentals, user test items, lumber, meteorological equipment, special 
aircraft equipment, printing of manuals, and handling cost of petroleum 
oil and lubricants. 

Although the change from an obligational to a consumption type 
budget has highlighted economy in the use of the dollars made avail- 
able to commanders, Department of the Army has increased its 
emphasis on the control of issues. These controls consist of (1) 
restricting issues to established materiel authorizations, (2) instructing 
commanders so that they understand how to requisition only supplies 
and equipment required for current needs, (3) using the inspection 
program of the Inspector General as a means of emphasizing improve- 
ment in the issue system by command supervision, and (4) continued 
emphasis on the command management of issues and requisitions on 
both technical service and consumer sides of the transaction. 

The $265,900,000 requested in this program will equip and supply 
troops of the active Army effectively for training and operations. My 
staff provides the basic guidance and information upon which the 
estimates are made, and reviews them for consistency with the overall 
Army plans and programs. In our judgment they represent valid 
and conservative forecasts of stock fund sales based on sound military 
and business practices. 
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Representatives of the technical services will appear before the com. 
mittee to answer any detailed questions you wish to ask. 

Since all technical services are represented in this program we would 
like to make the detail presentation on a technical service basis. First. 
we would like to start with subproject 2311, awards and medals, and 
go through the entire Quartermaster portion to include petroleum, oil, 
and lubricants. Then we will go to the other technical service seg. 
ments of project 2321, organizational equipment and supplies, and 
cover them in the order listed in the estimate. 

Unless you have questions, the first representative is Brig. Gen, 
McKenzie, from the Quartermaster General’s Office. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. FLoop. Will you insert at this point in the record pages 186 and 
187 of the justifications, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 
1955 through December 31, 1955 and also the summary statement 
following: 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY—2300 SuppLies AND Minor Equipment 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


| 


Num- Sey eee a Actual, fiscal | Estimate, | Actual as of Estimate, 
ber Project and subproject year 1954 | fiscal year 1955 | Dec. 31, 1954 | fiscal year 1956 


2310 | Operating supplies and equip- | 
| ment (except medical)........| ($76,842, 568)! ($33, 819, 000) ($21, 894,877)| ($51, 307, 000 
2311 | Awards and medals 1s 537,175 | 500, 000 | 559, 276 | 1, 183, 000 
2312 Common _ supplies and | | 
equipment... _- ea 3, 501, 913 | 2, 057, 000 | 1, 239, 029 3, 106, 000 
2313 Office supplies and equip- 
| ment --- sedi habe 14, 540, 073 8, 008, 000 7, 527, 891 12, 067, 000 
2314 | Other installation supplies | 
and equipment ; 58, 263, 407 | 23, 254, 000 12, 568, 681 34, 951, 000 
2320 | Minor equipment_-_--____--- | (188, 288,023)| (187, 694, 000) | (173, 904, 000 
2321 | Organizational equipment and 
supplies. ._.-- ; éa (188, 238, 023) (187, 694, 000) (173, 904, 000 
Signal 6, 139, 830 10, 500, 000 8, 612, 000 
Chemiecal___--__--- i od 222, 214 2, 919, 500 3, 338, 000 
Ordnance __- | 6, 245, 968 5, 700, 000 16, 000, 000 
Quartermaster... .-_--.-- 168, 870, 846 126, 362, 500 106, 913, 000 
Engineers. - __--- = 4, 658, 056 39, 527, 000 : | 36, 124, 000 
Transportation. -- 203, 630 700, 000 440, 0M 
AG printing-. 1, 897, 479 1, 985, 000 2, 477, 000 
2330 Petroleum, oil, and lubricants __| “70, 661, 553) (60, 603, 000) (48, 440, 830) (40, 689, 000 
2331 | eS | 70, 661, 553 60, 603, 000 48, 440, 830 40, 689, 000 








2 265, 900, 000 











Total direct obligations__- 335, 742, 144 282,116,000 |. ! 160, 511, 159 


| 


1 Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations. 
2 Decrease of $14,100,000 from President’s budget due to authorized adjustments between programs sub- 
sequent to printing of the President’s budget. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE BupaGet AcTIVITY 
I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides funds to (1) reimburse the Army stock fund for issues 
of operating supplies and minor equipment to the Army; (2) to procure certail 
miscellaneous items not yet included in the stock fund. 

Within this program organizational equipment and supplies represents approx- 
imately 65 percent of the total. Examples are: parachutes, cold weather and 
special clothing, meteorological equipment, tools for vehicle maintenance, and 
combat engineer support in Korea. Other projects include petroleum, oil, and 
lubricants for troop use, awards and medals, common supplies, AG printing, 
quarters furniture, and office equipment. 
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II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Direct obligations shown in fiscal year 1954, fiscal year 1955, and fiscal year 
1956 are not comparable. In fiscal year 1954 the Army was “drawing down” 
on long stocks and procuring only those items which needed replacing. In fiscal 
year 1955, the Army stock fund was extended only to depots in the United States 
and approximately $80 million was provided in stock withdrawal credits (free 
issue Within the stock fund). Further, issues outside the stock fund were possible 
in overseas areas and at posts, camps, and stations. In fiscal year 1956 the Army 
sock fund will be extended to include overseas depots and certain specified posts, 
camps,and stations in the United States and payment for issues will be necessary. 
The refore, funds appropriated in fiscal year 1956 will be utilized to reimburse 
the stock fund for issue of supplies and equipment. 

A more adequate comparison for the 3 fiscal years is the issue experience of 
the various technical services and overseas commands. Records indicate the 
comparative issues in program 2300 to be: 


Fiscal year 1954________- Seat Rite f $508, 890, 575 
Fiscal yess. PRGOUs. Sos0 5. ys ky 13 415, 727, 325 
Fiscal year 1956. ....-....-.---.- . ‘ * 264, 445. 000 


The estimate of $265,900,000 for fiscal year 1956 considers the reduced strength 
of the Army and planned missions under relatively stable conditions. Further, 
the fiseal year 1956 figure does not include funds for the support of Republic of 
Korea troops nor the “other’’ United States forces in Korea. The fiscal year 
1956 estimate has been computed on an austere basis and, except for mino1 
items, funds appropriated for this activity will be used to reimburse the stock 
fund. The estimate includes $1,455,000 for engineer manual manuscripts and 
nobilization reserve items not considered as issues. 

Item requirements and detail justification will be found in the technical service 
segments. 


Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities (included in direct 











obligations) 

| | _ 

| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

| 1954 1955 1956 
leh aetiologies ones aStanieniptapeencianaaiel . 1 oa 

| 
Department of the Air Poree....................5.---....: ..-| $12, 137,738 | $10,612,770 $968, 000 
Department of the Navy. .--.--..---- JAD bE SAh cctnce cbke 9, 112, 291 10, 825, 631 | 0 
NER ice TS ee Ps ee ee 5 11, 216, 616 10, 090, 000 0 

POU Ee eh ciel negeeteindscsers , wis liidilidig a hadi sash lial ie ah 32, 466, 645 31, 528, 401 968, 000 


Mr. FLoop. You want to start with awards and medals? 
Colonel Meyer. Yes, sir; that will be the first on the list of pro- 
jects. 
Mr. Fuoop. All right, General. I presume you have a prepared 
statement. 
QUARTERMASTER SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


General McKenzie. I do, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Quartermaster portion of this 
activity covers such varied items as awards and medals; printing 
supplies and equipment; periodicals and safety publications; lawbooks 
for the Judge Advocate General; reference books; office supplies and 
equipment; cleaning and preserving materials; sanitary supplies; 
insecticides; mess equipment; quarters furniture; equipment for use 
by troop units in the field; animals and forage; equipage; clothing, 
other than individual clothing; and petroleum, oil, and lubricants. 

The estimates covering issues of these items in the fiscal year 1956, 
both centrally and locally procured, amount to $198,909,000, as 
compared to estimated obligations in 1955 of approximately 
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$220,784,000, or a reduction of $21,875,000. On a consumption basis 
considering stock withdrawal credits and post and station issues 
there is actually a greater reduction than these figures indicate. 

In the fiscal year 1955, stock withdrawal credits were authorized, 
permitting issues from the stock fund without payment therefor, w 
to a total value of $38 million. This authorization was made by the 
Congress in lieu of providing appropriated funds to cover these issues, 
In addition, issues could be made from station stocks without rein. 
bursement since they were outside of the stock fund. The total valye 
of all issues in fiscal year 1955 is estimated to be approximately $303 
million, whereas in fiscal year 1956 it is estimated that issues will 
decrease to less than $199 million. 

The reduction in requirements in this activity is due primarily to 
the reduced size of the Army; elimination from the Army budget of 
support previously furnished to other United States forces and ROK 
forces in Korea; and a reduction in the requirement for issue of 
quarters furniture in Europe. 

I am prepared to answer general questions and, to insure that the 
committee shall have the complete details they desire, I have with 
me Colonel Goshorn, Chief of the Clothing and Equipage Branch, 
If aggreeable to the committee, I would like now to introduce Colonel 
Goshorn, who is prepared to discuss the first subproject under this 
program, No. 2311. 


STOCK WITHDRAWAL CREDITS 


Mr. Forp. Before you do that, I would like to ask General 
McKenzie one question with reference to his statement. 

In the third paragraph of the first page of your statement, you 
discuss a $38 million item. I am not clear as to precisely what you 
mean there. 

General McKenzir. That is the total of stock withdrawal credits 
that had been authorized by the Congress for our use in fiscal 1955. 
In the paragraph preceding, where there is a reduction of $21,875,000 
I am trying to point out that the actual reduction between the years 
1955 and 1956 was considerably greater than stated therein, because 
there are no stock withdrawal credits authorized for 1956. 

Mr. Forp. I think most of us on the committee would understand 
that; however, anyone reading the record who was not familiar with 
the operation, might be a little confused as to what was actually done. 
Is there any way of making it a little clearer? 

General Coteiazter. The policy governing the first year of opera- 
tion of the fund is, if the stocks where in excess of authorized levels, 
withdrawal credits, that is, authority to issue without reimbursement, 
have been given in certain areas. 

As I recall, last year in examination of this particular program the 
Army pointed out that its levels were in excess of the authorization 
and that it could make certain issues without reimbursement. 

Mr. Forp. And drawing down your stock fund capital? 

General Coteiazier. Drawing down inventories. Based upon that 
determination, the committee, in its report, authorized the use 0! 
certain withdrawal credits for this particular program. 

Mr. Forp. My recollection is we did not specify any specific amount, 
did we? That is what confuses me. 
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Lieutenant Colonel DurHam. We asked for $25 million and the 
Congress directed an additional $12.5 million in this particular part 
of the program last year. 

Mr. Forp. How did you get the extra $500,000? 

Lieutenant Colonel DurHAM. Pardon me. It was $25.5 million 
that we asked for last year. The additional $12.5 million gave us a 
total of $38 million. 

Mr. Forp. We do not have that withdrawal credit problem in fiscal 
1956? 

General Coteiazier. The policy has been that the withdrawal 
credit is authorized only during the first year of operation of the fund 
and only to the extent that you have those excess stocks which can be 
issued without procurement replacement. 

Mr. Forp. How do you get the total of $303 million set forth on the 
second page of your prepared statement? 

Mr. Curistie. In each project we have shown, in addition to direct 
obligations, the consumption requirement and we have added together 
those consumption requirements to arrive at the total issues. In- 
cluded would be issues over and above those that must be paid for, 
such as issues from station stocks that are outside of the stock fund. 

Mr. Forp. In other words the total of $303 million in this program 
will be consumed during the fiscal year 1955 according to present 
estimates? 

Mr. Curistie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Either by withdrawal credits or by another means? 

Mr. Curistig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And it is forecasting that in 1956 the comparable figure 
will be $199 million? 

Mr. Curistie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Probably later on, sometime next week, when we get 
started on these stocks, I would like to know much more from you 
people about this accounting system about which you are talking so 
much, your financial property system and the 2- or 3-year-old business- 
management system. I want to feel that you are not going to pyramid 
this thing and refine yourselves out of existence and get too much 
business management and find yourselves out of the Army. 


AWARDS AND MEDALS 


2311 Awards and medals (Quartermaster Corps) 


Total direct obligations: 
OC NE WOU SOG oo ccna cmc umncgchacede 3 $537, 175 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955____.__________- Pati sais webu ee 500, 000 
seein, Me yebr 1900 as. on kn) ik haar 1, 183, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


To provide funds for the supply of medals, decorations, and badges to qualifying 
military personnel, Examples are: Sharpshooter Badges, Expert Infantryman 
Badges, Expert Rifleman Badge, Parachutist Badge, Distinguished Service Medal, 
Bronze Star Medal, Commendation Medal, and Silver Star. 


II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This is a consumption estimate providing funds to pay for issue from the Army 
stock fund, 

Increase from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1956 is due primarily to the fact 
that the initial issue of two new medals, Korean Service Medal and National 
Defense Service Medal, are included in fiscal year 1956. 





Badges (21 items) 

Bars (24 items) __ 

INE IOI 5 0.4. inant ached i to aes atin nl Mei elit atid 
I i i eh la al le 
Clasps (26 items) 

Containers (14 items) 

TEE ND nick cid cba thd dp redldbeda Sass sae 
PURE MIN I RUIN io ee aces bc ik sis ae dsik dc kee dee 
a a 
Miscellaneous other decorations, etc. (25 items)____._____________- 


1, 182, 606 
Roundoff +394 


ee ree cee ae = hab te eauue te aop rs Stee aes io ae ee ee 


Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt that everybody in the world has 
agreed that the United States soldier is the best and most decorated we 
have ever seen. I guess when the time comes to awarding medals 
upon medals, he may have nothing on but medals and badges. But | 
see nothing wrong if you people think that is going to make them feel 
better and look better and, if it offers any inducement of any kind, | 
am for it. 

But I direct vour attention to page 190 of the justifications, at the 
top thereof, I see ‘“‘Estimate, fiscal year 1955, $500,000”’; ‘Fiscal year 
1956, $1,183,000.” 

Now you know and you know I know you know that would be the 
first thing I would ask vou about. 

Colonel GosHhorn. During the presentation of the 1955 budget 
estimate, $950,111 was included to cover issues of the Korean Service 
Medal and the National Defense Service Medal. However, after the 
budget review and prior to the actual funding of this project, it was 
realized that the two new medals would not be available for issue dur- 
ing fiscal year 1955. Therefore the $500,000 actually approved for 
this project in 1955 did not include funds for the issue of the new 
medals. It is for this reason that the medals are being presented in 
the fiscal year 1956 estimate. 

To give a better basis of comparison for the medals other than the 
2 new medals, for the 2 fiscal years, our estimate for those medals, 
already in the system, which will be issued during fiscal year 1956 is 
$430,977 which, added together with the issues for the 2 new medals 
of $751,629, plus a round-off of $394, makes a total of $1,183,000. 

Mr. FLoop. At how much a medal per issue, or what is the average 
cost of each one of those medals, for how many men? What would be 
the average cost of each of the two medals you have authorized, for 
how many men? That should be a precise and exact decimal. 

Colonel GosHorn. For the Korean Service Medal—this item 38 
issued to all persons who served in Korea from June 27, 1950, to 
July 27, 1954—the number eligible to receive the medal is estimated at 
1 million. Of this number, it is estimated that 170,000 will still be on 
active duty during fiscal 1956 and that all of them will be issued the 
item. The cost of each of these medals is estimated at 40 cents. 

Mr. Fxioop. All will be issued: Is it a direct issue, or a request 
issue? Do they have to apply for these things? . 

Colonel Gosuorn. Not if they are on active duty. The availability 
of the medal would be published, the individual’s record screened, and 
he would be issued that medal. 

Mr. Fioop. As a condition precedent to getting the award, he does 
not have to ask for it? 
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Colonel GosHorn. That is correct. 
Mr. Foon. It is a direct issue? 


ISSUANCE OF AWARDS TO ELIGIBLE PERSONNEL WHO HAVE LEFT THE 
SERVICE 


Colonel GosHorRN. Yes; it is. On the other hand, those individuals 
who have already left the service will have to make a direct applica- 
tion to the Adjutant General. 

Mr. FLoop. Why? Who would think that up? What in the world 
would be the purpose of having some man, just because he is out, not 
get the issue and everybody who is in does get it? Why would you 
discriminate against the honorably discharged soldier? What differ- 
ence does it make? Is it because it costs you too much? 

Colonel GosHorN. It would mean this, that each individual’s 
record would have to be screened for everyone who had been in the 
Army for a period of possibly 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Fitoop. Who was in that particular action, that particular 
campaign? 

Colonel GosHorn. No, sir. I do not believe the personnel records 
are filed that way. ‘They are filed by the individual’s name and 
serial number. 

So, to do it, it would mean that the records of every individual in 
that service would have to be screened. In this way, when an in- 
dividual individually applies, or is given the information about the 
medal, it means that only that individual’s record must be screened 
to determine whether he is entitled to it. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there any way, without getting involved in a mass 
of paperwork, that you can find the answer to that problem? 

I would like to be assured, or I would like to think, or to feel, that 
any man who enters campaign X, at the termination of campaign X 
and upon a decision of the Army to issue ribbons, medals, or whatnot 
for that campaign, if he is entitled because of his service to such an 
issue, that he could have it without application, whether he is in or out. 

Can that be done without getting enmeshed and involved in a 
great mass of paperwork and at great administrative expense? Can 
someone give me the answer on that? 

Colonel GosHorn. There are two situations which I would like to 
bring out at this point, and this is not an unusual situation. It is not 
at all uncommon for a medal to be decided upon many years after 
the actual engagement took place. 

~ Fioop. Let us talk about that one last; let us talk about this 
one Hirst. 

Colonel GosHorn. Again, even in a current campaign, it is usually 
late in the campaign before a medal is authorized. It is very seldom 
done at the beginning, because you cannot tell how important it is 
going to be. 

Mr. FLoop. Say you have decided at some time or other late in 
the campaign that a medal is to be issued. Now, why are you going 
to issue the medal; what is the purpose; what is the intent; what is 
the object? Why are you issuing the medal; why are you going to 
spend money; why are you going to all of the bother of issuing a 
medal? What is the significance of the thing? 
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Colonel GosHorn. The significance of a Service medal in a partic. 
ular campaign is to indicate that an individual served honorably 
during that particular period. 

Mr. Foon. It is to be an award from his country to him in recog. 
nition of his service in that campaign; is not that correct? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Now it takes place late in the campaign and you haye 
an administrative problem; so everybody still in uniform gets it and 
nine-tenths of the men in the campaign do not get it unless they take 
some additional affirmative action. So the result of it all is in the 
long run you defeat the purpose for giving birth to the thing in the 
first place. 

Colonel GosHorn. Again, I do not want to attempt to shift the 
responsibility, but I would like to point out this: In the first place, 
the Quartermaster General is responsible for the design and the supply 
of the medal. The actual decision to determine whether a medal 
will be given is one which is made at the General Staff level. It is 
only our responsibility, once the decision is made, to proceed with 
the design, to have it approved by all of the interested agencies and, 
after it is approved, then to go out and procure a supply of the items. 

Mr. Fioop. Who puts out the decision not to send it to a man 
because he is no longer in the Army? Who would do that? 

Colonel GosHorn. The Adjutant General would do it. 

Mr. Fioop. Then I am talking to the wrong man. I want to know 
why it isa problem. It just seems to me to be ridiculous, if you want 
to honor a man, that he has to come and say ‘‘ Please honor me” and 
the fellows already in, by accident of the calendar, or whatever it is, 
are honored without that action. And in many cases the man who 
bore the brunt of the heat and weight of the early activity in the 
campaign, which is always a bad place to be, keeping in mind Korea, 
if he is out, he does not get this award unless he takes some affirmative 
action. 

I do not like that. 

Mr. Forp. It would seem to me, for anybody who was a civilian, 
who was interested in having the evidence of what he had earned, it 
would be a small effort on his part to contact the Department of the 
Army or any other agency. It would also appear that for the Army 
to contact 1 million men, and apparently that is what you would have 
to contact 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes; perhaps many more. 


COST OF DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Forp. Would be a rather herculean job and a rather costly 
one. And you might send the award or evidence of it to a number 
of people who were not interested in having the material. 

Mr. Fioop. That, of course, I cannot agree with, Mr. Ford and 
with this colonel I want to lay the basis for my question. What is 
it for; why do you do it and, ‘if you do it for the reason you said, | 
do not think it is any longer significant as to whether he wants it, or 
not. If Uncle Sam is going to give his nephew this medal for what he 
did for his Uncle, then it is up to Uncle to give it to him. It is rather 
cheap business for Uncle to be very grateful and then say, “You 
must do 7 things and, when you do those 7 things, go out and put it 
in the mailbox, because I am ver y busy now doing something else.” 
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I think that is pretty small potatoes—unless it is big potatoes. 

General Lawton. It would be quite expensive to do that research, 
to go through all of the records to determine which men are qualified 
for the award, and then determine the current address of the man 4 
or 5 years later. 

I will be glad to furnish the information. 

(The following statement was submitted:) 


It is the policy of the Department of the Army to distribute authorized service 
medals to eligible personnel by the most effective and economical method. 

After a service medal is manufactured, it must be distributed to personnel who 
are still on active duty and to those who have reverted to civilian life. Distribu- 
tion of the medals to personnel who are on active duty is made automatically 
through military channels and presents no problem of location. 

However, distribution of service medals to personnel who have returned to 
‘ivilian life is more difficult because the Department of the Army does not have a 
current address forthem. Experience has shown that the best method of deliver- 
medals are available is to publicize widely their availability and require the mem- 
ber to furnish a current address by applying for them. This application may be 
made by letter, post card, telephone call, or personally to the Department of the 
\rmy or to any field organization which is commanded by a field grade or general 
officer. In addition, State adjutants general may furnish the awards to National 
Guard personnel and all veterans organizations will provide assistance, or actually 
make applications for eligible personnel. On several occasions the Department of 
the Army has attempted to make bulk mailings, using the last address furnished 
by the individual as shown in his records. Twenty percent or more of such 
material has been returned by the Post Office Department as undeliverable, many 

f the envelopes bearing the notation, ‘“‘no such address.” 

When World War II medals were originally procured, it was estimated that 
between 35 and 65 percent of the individuals entitled thereto would apply for 
them. The highest percentage was applied to the type of medal which was 
representative of combat service. This action was based on the assumption that 
individuals would be more desirous of obtaining a medal indicative of combat 
service and would therefore make application for this tvpe more readily than for 
the non-combat-service type. The number of World War II medals still in stock 
has indicated the percentage estimates to be too high and, accordingly, the plans 
for initial purchase and distribution of the National Defense Service Medal and 
the Korean Service Medal have been made using 25 and 33% percent respectively. 
It is believed these are more realistic figures. 

With further reference to the World War II medals, when they became available 
in 1947, the Department of the Army publicly announced the fact in all masse 
information media and effected distribution through nationally recognized veterans 
organizations as well as through normal military channels. It was necessary only 
to show a separation certificate denoting service other than dishonorable, naming 
the service medals to which the individual was entitled, and to sign a receipt for 
them in order to make a record of the delivery of the medals. In 1949, it was 
concluded that that method of distribution had served its purpose and the matter 
was taken back to full military control. This year the Department is again 
urging former servicemen who have not yet done so to furnish their addresses in 
order that their medals may be sent to them. For example, good response has 
been noted from an article which appeared in the February edition of a magazine 
published by the American Legion. In the near future, press releases, radio, and 
TV will be employed to focus again attention on the fact that the medals are 
available. 

No large stocks of medals for pre-World War II service exists and it is no longer 
considered necessary to publicize their availability. However, no week goes by 
without receiving numerous requests for World War I, Mexican border, Spanish- 
American campaign awards, and numerous others, including a few requests for 
Civil War and Indian campaign medals from descendants of the soldiers of the 
past. It has been noted in this connection that age, family status, and the course 
of events adds dignity and significance to service awards which they do not have 
in the eyes of young men recently separated from the service. Many individuals 
who belittle their service medals upon return to civilian life will want them 10. 20, 
or 30 years later. 
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The criteria for the two medals not yet manufactured are as follows: 

The National Defense Service Medal is awarded for honorable service for any 
period between June 27, 1950, and July 27, 1954. 

The Korean Service Medal is awarded for service between June 27, 1950, and 
July 27, 1954, in Korea or in selected units in the Far East Command which were 
in direct support of the military effort in Korea. When the medal is earned by 
combat service within the Korean theater, one or more service stars are authorized 
to be affixed on the ribbon denoting the campaign periods have been established 
for which a service star may be awarded. Additionally, if the individual partici. 
pated i in an assault landing, such as that made at Inchon, or in a combai parachute 
jump, he is entitled to a bronze arrowhead device which is affixed to the ribbon. 

In order to effect automatic distribution of these two service medals to personne! 
who are no longer on active duty, eligibility would first have to be determined by 
reviewing individual personnel files. All personnel files accumulated since 1939 
are filed alphabetically and are not segregated according to period of service, 
There are approximately 18 million files in this category which would have to be 
screened to identify the estimated 3,388,601 personnel who are eligible for the 
National Defense Service Medal. This screening would also serve to identify 
the 1 million personnel who are eligible for the Korean Service Medal. After 
personnel eligible for the National Defense Service Medal have been identified 
by screening the files, this group of files must be screened further to determine 
eligibility for the Korean Service Medals and appurtenances (service stars and 
bronze arrowhead). The cost to effect automatic distribution of the National 
Defense Service Medal and the Korean Service Medal both active and inactive 
personnel is estimated roughly as follows: 





Item 


Comes DEO RD BN inns on a snkdennn siden s bese obsess sontonnehencddusteeeasiacia $0. 051 $918, 000 
Screening 3,388,601 files to determine eligibility for National Defense and Korean 

Service Medals 1. 65 5, 591, 192 
Wrapping and mailing above ‘medals (3,388,601 packages on a project basis) -__-_----- . 38 1, 287, 668 
3,388,601 National Defense Service Medals...............-..----------------------- | 40 1, 355, 440 
1,000,000 Korean Service Medals . 40 400, 000 


Total cost of automatic distribution. ............-..------------------------- Bee? 9, 552, 300 





These figures do not take into consideration the cost of reprocessing approximately 
20 percent of the medals which it is estimated will be undeliverable. 

Based on prior experience, as noted above, it is estimated that using the present 
system of only distributing the medals to those who make application, only 33% 
percent of the eligible personnel will receive the Korean Service Medal in fiscal 
year 1956. Likewise, it is estimated that only 25 percent of the authorized person- 
nel will apply for the National Defense Service Medal in fiscal year 1956. The 
estimated cost of making distribution to these personnel on the basis of individual 
application is as follows: 


Item Unit cost Total cost 


| 
Determining eligibility for Korean Service Medals and National Defense Serv- 
ice Medals (928,732) $1. 65 $1, 532, 407 
Dropping individual medals from SPT, pane from stock, wrap- 
ping, and mailing (928,732) ae a ace oe ee : .48 445, 791 
National Defense Service Medals: 
2,608,260 25 percent = 652,065 (not on active duty) .40 260, 826 
Fe I ED GNI 6 oo ec nabsdsccdcnncheonetdus+so> : x .40 312, 136 
Korean Service Medals: is 
830,000 3344 percent = 276,667 (not on active duty)_.........-.---.--------- .40 110, 667 
RIC Ne OU a PO in ne Sa Sh Bl hk es sisi oe is bat oiibotbed 68, 000 


Total cost of distribution on application basis 


The above figures are computed on the basis that all applications will be for- 
warded to the Department of the Army. It is considered that this figure will be 
substantially reduced since eligibility for many of these medals will be determined 
by field commanders referred to above, on the basis of records locally available 
to them. 

Admittedly an automatic distribution would reach considerably more indi- 
viduals who are entitled to and deserve the awards. From a cost viewpoint, there 
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will be an additional need in the budget for approximately $6.8 million of which 
approximately $1,180,000 ($918,000, initial screening; and $261,232, mailing 
charges on 20 percent nondeliverables) plus any reprocessing costs on non- 
deliverables would not ever have to be expended under the present system. 

Mr. Fioop. All right; because this is the United States of America; 
this is a civilian serving in the Army, and when it goes off it is a civilian 
Army. 

I do not like the idea of only the Regular Army here going to run 
around, because they are career men, with medals and decorations on, 
and when Mary Kelly walks down the street with Mike, she says 
“Why don’t you have one of those; you were in Korea.”’” That is no 
good. It is a civilian Army for the purpose of this medal, and they 
are entitled to it. 

I do not like the idea of men laboring here and producing a mouse. 
Here are all of these dollars of efforts of people and budget require- 
ments, yet the right man does not get it, or enough of the right men 
do not get it. Something is wrong. 

Colonel GosHorN. I would just like to make one point in that con- 
nection. If we assume in this case that we have 830,000 individuals 
that we estimate are entitled to it, those individuals could conceivably 
put in an application for the medal by simply putting a post card in 
the United States mail box. I daresay if we went through the 830,000 
records, or probably a great many more, to determine exactly those 
individuals who had served in Korea between these two periods, it 
would cost a great deal more. 

There is also the problem, which has been mentioned, of the cur- 
rent address of those individuals. And if we do send it out, we want 
tosend it to the individual who is supposed to receive the issue. 

Mr. FLoop. You can put a return mail address on it. 

Colonel GosHorn. There is still another point that I think should 
be made in this connection. 

In the case of service medals during a national emergency there is 
not sufficient metal for this particular purpose. Now we have been 
able in the past to get exceptions made for decorations 

Mr. FLoop. You are directing yourself now to the fact of why it is 
frequently a delayed issue, due to the lack of metal. 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct. 

Mr. FLtoop. I am not talking about that; I am talking about the 
man who does not get what he should have at your expense, your con- 
cern, your burden and not his. You have enough people and enough 
dollars doing a lot of things that are much more costly than this red- 
tape, those dollars for the direct award to the civilian soldier for his 
service to his Government. That strikes me as not being a beau geste 
or tongue-in-cheek operation. I think itis more. I further think the 
average American soldier will want it. While he does not carry the 
medal around in his pocket, or go around showing it to his neighbors 
who got one, also, it gives a lot of pleasure to him. The American 
soldier is not interested in all this excitement, really, but I know enough 
to know that he keeps it in his bureau drawer and, when he is dead, it is 
still there. You know and I know that. And if that is the only 
satisfaction he gets, he is entitled to it, even if nobody ever sees it until 
he dies, 

Mr. Forp. In previous experiences, what percentage have you had 
ap people sought, by this same process, whatever they had coming 
to them? 
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Colonel GosHorn. In this particular case of these two medals we 
have estimated, in the case of the Korean Service Medal, that 334 
percent of the individuals entitled to the medal will apply during fisca| 
year 1956. In the case of the National Defense Service Medal, where 
there is a much greater number involved—in this particular cage 
2,608 ,260—- 

Mr. FLoop. And much less value placed upon the medal. 

Colonel GosHorn. That may be assumed. 

Mr. Fioop. That is so; you know that is so, in your opinion. 

Colonel GosHorn. Well, I would say this, that those individuals 
who were in Korea may have a stronger feeling for their service in that 
area rather than someone entitled to the National Defense Service 
Medal who may have served elsewhere in the world, of that number 
we estimate only 25 percent will apply during the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Fioop. | will bet you that 95 percent would be tickled to 
death to have it. 

Colonel GosHorn. May I get the information for the record as to 
the approximate cost? 

(The information may be found on pp. 731-733.) 

Mr. Fioop. I wish you would. 

Colonel GosHuorn. For screening the records of the individuals and 
mailing it out to them, against the system which is now being followed. 

Mr. Forp. Is what you anticipate for the two you are now dis- 
cussing, based on previous experience? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as I am concerned, if you are short a couple 
hundred thousand dollars, I wish you would go and find it someplace 
else. I can find it for you. 1 am not talking about getting it out 
of here, but I can find where it can be better used here for better 
public relations, good will, and merit than you can someplace else 
in this entire budget. 

Colonel GosHorn. This particular budget covers only —— 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean this item; I mean the entire Army 
budget. This is a thing which personally I do not like the way it is 
handled at all. I do not think it is right. 


INVENTORIES OF AWARDS AND MEDALS 


I think at the beginning of your statement, if you would prefer, 
or at the end, you should insert a chart similar to the one that is 
inserted at page 414 of the Army budget hearings before the sub- 
committee last year. 

Colonel Gosnorn. I have that chart, Mr. Chairman, right here. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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Fiscal year 1956 budget defense, inventories of representative awards and medals by 














categories 
~_—o = | } j 
—— omen | Peek on 
and! | an | an | r, 
Item June January | Nov. 30, Value 
1953 | 1954 1954 | 
_ a — 

I. Badge: | | 
Og ae : 639, 995 583, 311 578, 298 $485, 770 
I i alt Rio i eh den mii hid 2, 094, 653 1,998, 690 (1, 804, 790 721, 916 
Pea eo AN Weccncddl bbb teendestacandees | 36,598 | 23,575 1,014 | 456 
I hein in hilt dies idee inky iambenetued 700,700 593,713 | 482, 405 192, 962 
Medical. -_-_-.--_--- oe ae hase eet otee ota eelneee mene -_| 62,710 35, 395 28, 997 | 20, 008 

Il. Bars, qualifications, silver: 

STI ae iiecindn dcexhRbhves nh gieckee 985,276 | 966,735 | 990, 266 148, 540 
I ern Gitenicd cab hGcc i seka ss cedduscctibuwendeas 101,238 | 93,244 91, 581 | 13, 737 
Sad. « dbase a basaes cbpese-dedesheriade aabaed 1, 056, 090 898, 343 734, 335 110, 150 
etic heiacch-r 9 oss qian Glace = Gis een deiraeaed aedetaae BAe inte 56, 416 §1, 307 | 28, 098 4,215 
es «id oa cae Ob 4h 2b i ba vec lt bea edues 836, 826 779, 436 699, 750 104, 963 
III. Decorations: 
Distinguished Flying Cross_.............----.--.---- 2, 796 2, 046 2, 053 2, 361 
Legion of Merit, Chief Commander---.___-.--.---.--- 82 25 | 23 319 
En alps ye I RE er Pe fi a SIE SRO Bey | 109, 759 106, 791 99, 136 218, 099 
SE NNT os inc cbs nna besa se eteedoeh oene -| 530,999 | 529,012 | 527,691 390, 491 
nt a eemsbsans Se a 255,973 | 249,677 | 240,001 36, 000 
IV. Medals: 

ee I ig oli hd eb jth ds nan geen 1, 579, 795 (1,577,391 1, 717, 238 515, 171 
ee I nc da ko acts quncings wiv wee ccleamnn nara 1, 702, 921 |1, 709,893 1,747,413 | 975, 684 
On RNIN). ells oe nein cb ek once 2, 195, 247 |2, 162,021 2,142,808 | 1, 240, 853 
Army of Occupation, World War II__._..___..-_-_-- 917,948 | 845,433 | 839,624 | 335,849 
East African Middle Eastern Theater 3______________ 1, 066, 889 |1, 063,109 [1,127,203 | 338, 147 
tee NOONE OPO BE 9 ono ok cacacdacebeusaes 2, 830, 616 2,825,069 3,113,151 | 1,980, 256 
EE PE asi tA wil occa abkcucdgdniaatapacen 589,917 | 587,460 620,843 | 217,204 
Humane Action_-_-_.___- be Sith cd os iii mebtheos |, Sea. Bie 21, 616 6, 485 
po OO = CO ee eee ee ee ee | 124, 335 118, 042 115, 163 70, 915 
United: Neteete Berwiee Ss 2.8 cc bik. ee dk cdaccds | 327,911 | 315,260 | 482, 762 | (5) 

V, Clasps: 
American Defense Foreign Service ?_..............--- | 192,698 | 30,583 | 212,187 | 25, 462 
Occupation, World War II, Germany Bronze #....__ | 675,028 | 672,617 | 673, 229 40, 394 
Occupation, World War II, Japan Bronze 3_________- 328, 893 | 326,920 | 332,781 | 19, 967 
OSE, Wns DONO a wd iwewdidecdaddeidiscteccce 2, 640, 454 |2, 638,987 2, 548, 694 127, 435 
ClOGe Comdtet, Farts 6c. ss issn - en cennnsee 540,975 | 535,493 | 532,376 26, 619 

VI, Containers: | | 
Bronze Star__-_---- gh bidbebhecdiaudhadenadagee --| 369,181 | 367,004 10, 725 | 11, 798 
Plastic | 552, 928 545, 875 539, 567 971, 221 
Purple Heart ? ee a 3, 070 0 7, 907 7, 037 
Silver Star_- eb os heures | 47, 399 46, 899 22, 212 31, 097 
Soldier’s Medal “* eae eae 2, 966 2, 916 187 185 
VII. Button lapel: 
Army commendation. - -- F 402,941 | 398, 971 394, 011 70, 922 
Gold Star_- ies a 24, 933 22, 783 16, 888 13, 342 
Gold Star with pin- -- + tae a<e Gide os SS : 204,478 | 201, 538 191, 788 151, 513 
Legion of Merit, Chief Commander..-- 200 144 140 147 
Purple Heart 2 eee 113, 989 111, 608 119, 833 15, 578 
VIII. Ribbons, single campaign, service: 

American Defense with clip bar 3_._.__-- ..----|1, 882, 860 602, 606 | 619,119 18, 574 
American Campaign with clip bar_-_---- eo eead 2, 511, 103 111, 056 111, 216 2, 224 
Armed Forces Reserve with clip bar--_--- | 400,639 | 370,910 | 325,870 | 7, 234 

Army Occupation, Germany, World War I with | 
CI NINES, (cress tage dnb ees ee 3, 388 | 13, 330 | 400 
Army Occupation, World War II, with clip bar 3. 1, 629,313 | 186, 507 196, 068 §, 882 
TE a alc ceed acs tal seta Milan i inlbates Lhe Spe Reckiag io pa aac apa te ata al a 9, 677, 667 


' For the medals, category IV, stock on hand is as of May 7, 1953. 

? Increase in depot stocks has been caused by returns from posts, camps, and stations. There has been 
no procurement of these items since World War II. 

‘Increase in depot stoeks has been caused by returns from posts, camps, and stations. There has been 
no procurement of these items since 1948. 

‘Shipment of additional medals from the United Nations to meet anticipated increased requirements 
during fiscal year 1956 is the reason for the large depot stocks. Increase in issue of the U. N. medal will be 
occasioned by the proposed Army issue of the National Defense Service Medal and the Korean Medal in 
fiscal year 1956. A Korean veteran would automatically qualify for the 3 medals. 

‘Furnished by United Nations without cost to any Army funds. 


Colonel GosHorn. I would like to point out that the list of items is 
the same as provided to this committee the last fiscal year. Although 
there is no total indicated, stocks on hand amounted to $10,636,094 
and this year the total is $9,677,667, indicating a reduction of approxi- 
mately $950,000. 
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Mr. FLoop. Separate from the two medals you say will be issued 
during this fiscal period, the Korean and the National Defense Service 
Medals, are you preparing to issue any new types or kinds of medals 
in this fiscal year other than those two? 

Colonel GosHorn. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. FLoop. Now that I have made such an eloquent plea for those 
who want them, has anybody ever gotten a medal from you and sent 
it back? 

Colonel Gosuorn. I have no direct information concerning that, 
primarily because it is the Adjutant General’s function. I do know 
that, based upon the provision for issuing service medals to the next 
of kin, they do apply for the medal. We are currently receiving ap- 
plications for medals as far back as the Civil and Indian Wars. 

Mr. Fioop. You see this business of your providing for cases of 
that kind indicates there is a strong sentiment underground in those 
servicemen that you recognize the existence of down through the 
family. And I think you are a little cavalier. 

I am afraid of this business system, keeping in mind you are not 
trying to run General Motors or the ‘Bethlehem Steel Go. This is 
the United States Army and I have had enough of these businessmen 
who were going to come down here and “run the Army the way | 
run my business, blah, blah, blah.”’ 

Mr. Forp. You recognize this policy has been in existence for a 
long time. It has not only happened in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Fuioop. I have no reference to the last 2 years; I have reference 
to the last hundred years. I have heard businessmen make that 
statement through all kinds of administrations. It does not refer 
to any particular administration; it is a matter of the thinking of 
those people, no matter who they are or when they come. And it 
cannot be done and there is no particular reason why it should be 
done. So do not let them take all of the sentiment out of this busi- 
ness. It is very important. 


COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Forp. According to the chart inserted at page 410 of last year’s 
hearings, the estimated expenditures in this project for fiscal 1954 
were $1,391,000. The justifications at page 190 for this fiscal year 
show that the actual expenditures for fiscal 1954 were only $537,175. 
That is quite a change, bearing in mind the time element. 

Wks: hansentl in fiscal 1954 that there was such a drastic drop 


between what you forecast and what you schualy spent? 
’ 


Colonel GosHorn. The only thing I believe which would account 
for that would be the return of items which had come back into the 
stock fund from posts, camps, and stations. In other words, if more 
of a particular item had been requisitioned than was required and then 
the demand, let us say, was reduced, there is no need for retaining 
those stocks at station level and the stocks are returned to the depot 
for other needs and requirements. Asa matter of fact, the obligations 
for the first 6 months of this year, or through December 31, 1954, 
amounted to $289,000. 

Mr. Forp. Which is more reasonable and more accurately reflected 
in your estimate for 1955 as presented here? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct, sir. 
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COST OF AWARDS 


Mr. Forp. What is your per capita cost for fiscal 1956? 

Colonel GosHorn. The estimated per capita cost for 1956, exclusive 
of the new medals, is 39.65 cents. 

Mr. Forp. And you have no estimate of the total, bearing in mind 
the two additional medals? 

Colonel GosHorn. No. 

Mr. Forp. Will you supply that for the record? 

Colonel GosHorn. All right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Well that is all, Colonel, for your particular shop. 

(The following statement was submitted:) 


Cost of awards and medals 
Korean Service Medal: 


170,000 times $0.40 (for personnel on active duty)_________---- $68, 000 
830,000 times $0.40 times 3343 percent (issued to authorized per- 
sonnel not on active duty during fiscal year 1956) ____--_---- 110, 667 
wees KAVS OD waleosss ak eh bes Jjosetk deeb. 178, 667 
National Defense Service Medal: 
780,341 times $0.40 (for personnel on active duty)___-_-_-..--. 312, 136 
2,608,260 times $0.40 times 25 percent (issued to authorized per- 
sonnel not on active duty during fiscal year 1956) _ __ _- eters 260, 826 
Bé@@elig.) velezuralwest) aids sulewgu ede. askin 572, 962 
Estimated issues during fiscal year 1956 
Korean Service Medal_______.____---_-- ct pista Minnie 4a: olin eteiaseieaet $178, 667 
Nationes pperueee Cervies nage oe eee 572, 962 
aR Ot ASCs os boars FOOSE CAA. 30. D7. 2 431, 371 
NE elit. thts sik stein mpeiined Rh teed vert tiated tale cane mae aes 11, 183, 000 
Feb Ce eta... cath tues pe ekedurbanpeeankoomase $0. 5866 


!Costs of determining eligibility and handling are excluded. 


Monpay, Marca 14, 1955. 
Mr. Fioop. We will come to order. 
General Colglazier, are you going to take over? 
Common SuPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


2312 Common supplies and equipment (Quartermaster) 
Total direct obligations: 


ne als ane nodes ae ua kwanies $3, 501, 913 
Eee) Mes PON 19SS ow. ek elie cell ea 2, 057, 000 
SCs SN UOT BOO side iiais dene sens demon oaeR ne 3, 106, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


In fiscal year 1956 this subproject provides funds to reimburse the Army stock 
fund for issues to the Army of supplies and equipment as follows: 


TD Gg iat nck ict th. earache + Catieiernia iain santana $1, 967, 000 


(Safety publications, specifications, books, periodicals, pub- 
lications, supplies and materials such as inks, chemicals, 
and papers for psychological warfare and field printing 
plants.) 
CO Tignes du ok. eae Se Pe ak os sue 1, 139, 000 
(Law books for The Judge Advocate General, and for equip- 
ment, such as composing machines, cabinets, cutters, 
cameras and lamps for psychological warfare, and field 
printing plants.) 
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Il, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested in this program are based upon past issue experience ad. 
justed to the planned strength and organization of forces to be supported during 
fiscal year 1956. 

Direct obligations reflected above are not comparable for the following reasons: 

(a) In fiscal year 1954, the dollar value of issues during the first 6 months from 
depot stocks and issues from station stocks for the entire year, were not included 
in the direct obligations. 

(b) In fiseal year 1955, the dollar value of issues from station stocks and stock 
withdrawal credits in the amount of $2,500,000 are not included in the direct 
obligations. 

(c) In fiseal year 1956, funds must be provided for all issues under the extended 
stock fund worldwide. 

‘ a proper comparison estimated issue requirements for all 3 years are shown 
elow: 


Fiscal year 1954 $7, 705, 556 
Fiseal year 1955 7, 575, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 3, 106, 117 


The reduction from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1956 reflects reduction in issues 
as a result of reduced troop strengths, the transfer of ROKA support to FOA, 
and the fact that the Air Force and Navy in the Far East will be on a reimbursable 
basis. Such reimbursement, however, will be to the Army stock fund and not to 
this appropriation. 

General Coteiazier. We will proceed with 2312, which is the 
next subproject. 

General McKenzie represents the Quartermaster General on this 
project. 

General McKenziz. I would like to introduce Colonel Fogarty, 
the Chief of our General Supplies Branch, and ask him to furnish 
information relative to our subprojects 2312, ‘‘Common supplies and 
equipment”’ ; 2313, “Office supplies and equipment’, 2314, “Other instal- 
lational supplies and equipment,” inasmuch as these three beara 
close relationship to each other. 

Colonel Fogarty. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, prior to pres- 
entation of our budget request for fiscal year 1956 covering sub- 
projects 2312, 2313, and 2314, I would like to present a brief com- 
parison of the different factors utilized in budget preparation in the 
fiscal years 1954, 1955 and 1956. 

The obligations for the first half of fiscal year 1954, prior to estab- 
lishment of the general supplies stock fund, were for procurement 
either to replenish continental United States depot stocks or to pur- 
chase nonstocked items as required. 

Obligations for the second half of fiscal year 1954 and all of fiscal 
year 1955 represent reimbursement to the Army stock fund for issues 
from continental United States depot stocks and purchase of non- 
stocked items only. 

Due to worldwide extension of stock fund operations July 1, 1955, 
estimated obligations for fiscal year 1956 are for reimbursement to the 
Army stock fund for issues from station stocks in continental United 
States and from depot stocks in overseas commands to using troop 
units and activities. 

The purpose of this opening comment is to show that the obliga- 
tion figures for the three fiscal years shown on the first page of each 
subproject are not comparable. During the review of each subproject 
it will be noted that a basis for comparison of fiscal year 1956 with 
prior fiscal years is provided on an issue requirement basis. 
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These comparison totals as shown for each subproject represent 
the estimated net consumption demands for each of the fiscal years 
1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Because these projects cover a wide variety of organizations, func- 
tions and items, I have prepared a recapitulation sheet for each of the 
3 projects that will assist in following the presentation and give you a 
broader picture and a better picture of the contents of these 3 sub- 
projects. 

Mr. Ftoop. Do you propose to insert this in the record as part of 
the justifications at this point? 

Colonel Fogarty. No, sir, it is only to follow this discussion. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Colonel Fogarty. You will notice on page 191 of the formal budget 
sheet that there is a request for $3,106,000 for 1956. 

That figure is comprised of supplies in the amount of $1,967,000. 

Mr. Ftoop. And you might add that the estimate for fiscal year 
1955 was $2,057,000. 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Allright. I presume you will tell us why the increase? 

Colonel Focarty. Yes, sir; I will. 

The items covered in the supplies are safety publications, specifica- 
tions, books, et cetera, as shown on page 191. 

Likewise the $1,139,000 for equipment, is for lawbooks, composing 
machines, et cetera 

Mr. Fioop. What is a safety publication? 

Colonel Fogarty. The safety publication, sir, is in the amount of 
$145,632 as shown on the recapitulation sheet. It represents safety 
posters and periodicals to maintain the Army’s safety program 
throughout the Army Establishment. 

Mr. FLoop. Advice to personnel? 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Specifications of what? 

Colonel Focarry. Federal specifications are those publications 
which outline the standards of construction of an item showing its 
makeup, its use, the bill of materials which go into an item under 
which the Army procures. 

Mr. FLroop. Do you pay for such specifications for anything the 
Army engineers want to do? 

Colonel Fogarty. We pay only for standard Federal specifications. 
They are prepared by the Government Printing Office, but on a re- 
imbursement basis, and this is for acquiring those particular specifica- 
tions. 

Mr. FLoop. Then, as the housekeeper for the Army, you have to 
include all of these things in your budget? 

Colonel Fogarty. That is right, sir, as I stated when I opened. 
It covers a wide variety and that pertains to your question. 





AVAILABLE FUNDS AND DEPOT STOCKS 


On your point as to the $2 million compared to the estimate of $3 
million for 1956, if you will please turn to page 192 you will find 3 
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figures there which are presented for comparison. It shows 1954. 
$7.7 million; 1955, $7.5 million; in fiscal year 1956 the amount budg- 
eted for is $3.1 million. 

Mr. FLoop. Among the things to which you are going to direct 
your attention there recurs this question: 

In view of the fact that you have been advised that the Army is to 
be cut 100,000 people, in what way does that affect your figure? 

Colonel Focarry. That reduction in current strength which was in 
the budget message and in subsequent testimony is reflected in the 
requirements for these three projects, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I direct your attention to page 191, total direct obliga- 
tions, 1954, $3.5 million; in 1955 it is $2 million; and in 1956 it is $3.1 
million. 

You substitute for those figures $7.7 million for 1954; $7.5 million 
for 1955; and $3.1 million for 1956. What is the relationships of those 
figures? 

Colonel Focarry. They are explained in detail beginning on page 
191 where the statement begins, “Direct obligations reflected above 
are not comparable for the following reasons:’’. 

In fiscal year 1954 the dollar value of issues during the first 6 months 
from depot stocks and issues from station stocks for the entire year 
were not included in the direct obligations. 

The funds shown in the $3.5 million were for procurement to re- 
plenish continental United States depot stocks only. 

Mr. FLoop. What relationship does page 192 have to the $2,057,000 
for 1955, and the $3.1 million for 1956? 

Colonel Focarry. The difference is the drawdown in issues from 
the station stocks, posts, camps, and stations, plus issues from depot 
stocks as opposed to the issues in fiscal year 1955 from the continental 
United States depot stocks only. 

Mr. Fioop. Then at this early point, since it is very early in the 
justifications, suppose you give us more detail and more reasons, in 
view of the fact that somebody wants to cut you 100,000 people, and 
you still want $100 million more than you had last year—minus 
$100,000 plus a half million dollars, why is that? 

Colonel Focarry. Referring to the $2,057,000 and the $3.1 million? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. There is a half million difference in round 
numbers and you are losing 100,000 people. How do you put those 
two together? 

Colonel Focarry. It is not related to the strength, sir, speaking of 
the two figures shown here. It is the difference between issues from 
depot stockage and the actual consumption of items by using units. 

In other words, our depot stocks were replenished from appropria- 
tions in prior years and now the current requirement is for the con- 
sumption of these items, so the temporary overstockages that we 
may have had and the elimination of depot levels for commercial- 
type items has allowed us to draw down our depot stocks without 
replenishment, and most, 90 percent of our items are on a local pur- 
chase, purchase as required basis. 

So the difference in the amount is actually the difference between 
supplies actually consumed by troops and using activities and the 
former issue of depot stocks. 
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Mr. Ftoop. What do you need the most, replenishment of stocks 
or $500,000 worth of new bodies? 

Colonel Fogarty. They are not related, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I am relating them. I am talking about the end Army 
budget. Here is a round fat budget number. All of these depart- 
ments and subagencies within the Army are all related to the overall 
total Army budget. 

Colonel Focartry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You men in the different shops have to get your chunk. 

When it came to your chunk you had to set it up for the upstairs 
people and came up with $3.1 million. You related that entirely to 
a matter of consumption and buying of stocks. 

Colonel Focartry. Actually, sir, they are related in this particular 
subproject to such items as field printing equipment, field printing 
plant equipment, which is controlled by the Joint Committee of 
Congress on Printing, and safety publications and psychological 
warfare supplies and other publications. 

Mr. FLoop. Why don’t I take that $500,000 and say to Slim Jim 
Gavin: “Here, Jim, you use that. How will that bother you any? 
What do you care?”’ 

Colonel Focarry. Actually, sir, it would be rather hazardous based 
on the figures shown on page 192 where our prior consumption figures 
are estimated at 7.7 and 7.5, so there is no buildup of the half million 
except when compared on the first page, and which I described through 
the difference in the consumption versus depot issues. 

Mr. Fioop. I just wanted to be sure that you can show civilians 
why you should have the money and not the man with the gun. 

Colonel Focarry. This is all in support of the man with the gun, sir, 
and it is very important. 

Mr. Fioop. Is he getting too much support in view of the fact that 
you are on a starvation diet on bodies? Do we need all of this effi- 
cient, effective operation of the Quartermaster Corps in support of the 
line troops, or since somebody foolishly wants to cut you 100,000 people 
can we just pull another notch in on the belt and put that $500,000 
some place else? Or is this interchangeable to the degree that you 
cannot do it? 

Colonel Fogarty. I believe the interchangeability and flexibility is 
there if required. 

Mr. Firoop. Is your budget so thin and tight that the quality of 
performance of troops in the field will be seriously affected by taking 
this $500,000 out of your bookkeeping? 

Colonel Fogarty. I think the projects outlined and the functions 
on the recapitulation sheet would suffer if it were withdrawn for any 
other purpose. 

Mr. FLoop. Somebody will ask Mr. Sikes and that is why you have 
to tell him. 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. I want you to know in the S O S areas there is a head 
of steam building up in the House on this overall cut day by day. 
People who do not know this operation always frown upon you and 
have trouble connecting you with field operations, as you probably 
have heard enough about before I told you. 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir. 
Mr. FLoop. So make it good. 
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SUPPLIES 


Colonel Focarry. If I may then, sir, cover the items in “Supplies 
and materials’ in the amount of $1.9 million, which is on the first page 
of the recapitulation sheet for 2312? 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Colonel Focarty. Field printing plant supplies in the amount of 
$1.4 million, safety publications in the amount of $146,000, Federal 
specifications in the amount of $300,000, items for field testing $5,000, 
psychological warfare supplies $40,800. 

Mr. Fioop. Items for field testing $5,000. That obviously is 
nothing that the Army considers important. 

Colonel Focarty. These are special field printing equipment offset 
plates, inks, and chemicals that require testing to insure we are 
using 

Mr. Fioop. Can that be absorbed in the 1.4 million? Couldn't 
you mop up D into A some place? Couldn’t you brush that under 
the rug? 

Colonel Focarty. No, sir. All of these items are set out so that 
they can be properly defended as special types of items. 

Mr. Fioop. Defend that one for $5,000. 

Colonel Fogarty. That covers the offset plates, inks, and espe- 
cially the chemicals that are field tested to insure that they meet the 
requirements and that we are using the latest and best developed 
items. 

Mr. Fioop. Is not field testing of items related to field testing 
supplies, and when you have an item in A for $1,419,000, what in 
the world do you want to put D in there for $5,000 for? 

Colonel Focarry. I think, sir, it is required budget structure to 
present the field testing items so they can be evaluated. I would 
agree the $5,000 is very small in this particular subproject. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you mean this budget is increased not by neces- 
sity or quality of performance within the Army, but because some 
budget man thinks his structure is worth $5,000 more than you do. 
Is that it? 

Colonel Focarty. No, sir. I only offered it as a degree of analysis 
which goes into the budget preparation and the item could very well 
have been added to the field printing supplies. 

Mr. Fioop. I didn’t say added to it. I am not unhappy about 
using 5 letters instead of 4, or 5 lines instead of 3. I wonder why in 
the world, when you set forth a budget item of $1,400,000 you insist 
that you could not have been fair with us and mopped up that $5,000? 
Then you could have said to us “Look what we did.”’ I don’t know 
whether or not we would have believed you but it would have been 4 
good speech. That annoys me—$5,000. 

Colonel Fogarty. Suppose I attempt to answer your question in 
this manner: 

There is in the field printing supply category $1.4 million items 
which amount to that such as paper, woodpulp, printing paper, blue, 
green, and pink, and all items required in printing plants. 

One of the items amounts to $382,000. Some of them are $4,649, 
$3,000, and so forth. 

All of these are computed on an individual item basis so that we 
can show that the items are required and the quantities. 
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The items for field testing are experimental in nature and are not 

the recurring type as shown in the $1.4 million, that is recurring issue. 
Mr. Fioop. It is a distinction without a difference to me. But 

you are going to persist in it, so go ahead. 

* Colonel Fogarty. Then if I may move to equipment in the amount 

of $1.1 million. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Psychological warfare supplies, $40,000. What kinds 
of supplies? 

Colonel Fogarty. Cabinets, special composing machines, photo- 
lithographic cameras, screens, film viewers, table layout, cutters, and 
photostats. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that reflected in anybody else’s budget? Do the 
Intelligence people in any way reflect that item of $40,000? I am 
trying to find out where all this Intelligence information money is. 

Colonel Fogarty. No, sir. This information is obtained from the 
psychological warfare section of G—2 but is not included in any other 
subproject, and it is typical of the admixture of functions and items 
in these three budget projects. 

Mr. Fioop. These information and intelligence people insist that 
they are being starved to death for dollars. Yet we find out that there 
is a large number of these items which they use which are scattered 
all through this budget. Here is another one I see. 

You have been paying for this right along, have you? 
Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. 
Mr. FLtoop. Proceed. 

EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Focarry. Then B on your recapitulation sheet, law books 
for Judge Advocate General’s Office, general reference books and 
publications, psychological warfare equipment, printing plant equip- 
ment in the amount of $300,000, and some items for field testing in 
the small amount of $20,000. 

Mr. FLtoop. What is the difference between supplies and materiel 
and equipment? 

Colonel Focarry. Supplies and materiel, sir, are those items con- 
sumed rather than equipment which is replaced. It is the expendabil- 
ity of the item generally, supplies and materials such as inks, papers 
consumed in their use, as opposed to printing plant presses. 

Mr. Firoop. Do you get the impression at all that the mere fact 
that you have budget people who set up budgets and who think up 
these classifications and this terminology are costing the taxpayer an 
awful lot of money in order to execute the efficiency of this system? 
We are not refinancing ourselves out of existence again, are we? 

For instance, this looks easier, $100,000 for psychological warfare 
equipment under .2 equipment. It doesn’t look as bad as $100,000 
plus $40,000. 

You do not manage to pick up a few odd hundreds of millions of 
dollars here simply because of the structure and technique or format 
of the budget system, do you? 

Colonel Fogarty. No, sir. I believe there is a two-way street in 
this budget versus operating. If the operators feel there should be 
achange the channel is open for any comment we have. 
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Actually this budget allows myself, for instance, if I may put it 
on a personal basis, to better manage the supplies for which J am 
responsible. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you mean manage more conveniently or is there 
an economy factor in this? Do you save money, is it more efficient. 
or is that a matter of opinion? 

Colonel Focarry. I think a combination of all, sir. Certainly as 
a supply manager and also responsible for expenditure of funds fo; 
the items budgeted for, it is necessary that we have the categories so 
constructed that we can tell what our performance is on the different 
things that go into our budget. 

As far as psychological warfare and printing equipment is con- 
cerned, it is essentially based on directives from the Joint Committee 
of Congress on Printing, that we account for each piece of equipment: 
we must seek authority to dispose of equipment, procure it, or expand 
an installation. 

Mr. Fioop. So if Congress wants all this detailed information they 
have to pay for it. Is that it? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Colonel Focarty. That would complete discussion on that. 

If you would like to move on to the next point? 

Mr. Fioop. Any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Forp. One question, Colonel, which refers to the paragraph on 
page 192. The paragraph reads: 

The reduction from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1956 reflects reduction in 
issues as a result of reduced troop strength, the transfer of ROK support to FOA, 
— the fact that the Air Force and Navy in the Far East will be on a reimbursable 
Asis. 

Would you explain that a little more, please? 

Colonel Focarty. Yes, air. It is the description of the reason for 
the reduction of $7,575,000 in 1955 to $3,106,000. It is to show that 
those three major factors are reflected in the consumption reduction 
in 1956. 

Mr. Forp. The comparable consumption figures are $2,057,000 and 
$3.1 million. 

Colonel Focarty. No, sir. The figures shown on page 192 to 
which you have referred are the comparable consumption amounts. 
These figures are not comparable because of the differences in the fact 
that the 1956 represents true consumption to using units or activities, 
while 1955 represents only issues from depot stocks. That is 
Continental United States depot stock. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us now or subsequently for the record the 
amount that came out of this budget item for ROK support in fiscal 
1955 and what the Air Force and Navy will not reimburse you for in 
fiscal 1955? 

Colonel Focarry. Sir, I can give you an estimate for fiscal year 
1956 to show the value of those as related to 1955. 

Mr. Forp. Would you do that for the record after you have had a 
chance to check it? 

Colonel Focarty. I can furnish it now. Part of the reduction in 
the amount of $623,000 is due to the transfer of ROK to FOA. 

The nonreimbursable support is $340,000. 

Mr. Forp. The two items, then, approximate $1 million? 
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Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Last year, Colonel, we had some discussion about transi- 
tional period. Are we through that now? 

Colonel Fogarty. We will be, sir, July 1, 1955. 

Mr. Forp. That is final and irrevocable. 

Colonel Focarrty. It is final but I am not sure of the last. It is 
quite a job to extend it all the way down. 

Mr. Forp. But it does look as though you will reach that phase? 

General CoLeLazier. Yes, and that is the basis upon which this 
budget was prepared. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Focarty. Then, Mr. Chairman, if I may move on to 2313, 
page 193 of the budget. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, Colonel. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


2313 Office supplies and equipment (Quartermaster) 


Total direct obligations: 


Ai VERITY tsa sh tc vin my thing hs re ee a $14, 540, 073 
EStiiieee ey WOE FOUN oo 6 i elena tn ate nnn tema eas 8, 008, 000 
Betimate Heeai year. 10q0. 2 2. See PS ea ee 12, 067, 000 


I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


In fiseal year 1956 this subproject provides funds for rental of equipment and 
to reimburse the Army stock fund for issues to the Army of supplies and equip- 
ment as follows: 


05 Rental (Rental of electric accounting machines and other equipment for 
Army field forces, Army intelligence facilities, Army finance activities, and 
Adjutant General functions) $2,073,000. 


08 Supplies and materials (Administrative office supplies such as: paper, pencils 
typewriter ribbons; office accessories, such as: perforators, staplers, and 
desk trays) $4,828,000 

09 Equipment (office furniture, filing equipment, executive furniture, typewriters 
and office machines) $5,166,000. 


Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested in this program are based upon issue experience adjusted 
to the planned strength and organization of forces to be supported during fiscal 
year 1956. 

Direct obligations reflected above are not comparable for the following reasons: 

(a2) In the fiscal year 1954, the dollar value of issues during the first 6 months 
from depot stocks and issues from station stocks for the entire year, were not 
included in the direct obligations. 

(b) In fiseal year 1955, the dollar value of issues from station stocks and stock 
Se ciedits in the amount of $13 million are not included in the direct 
obligations. 

(c) In fiseal year 1956, funds must be provided for all issue under the extended 
stock fund worldwide. 

. ; or proper comparison, estimated issue requirements for all 3 years are shown 
LOW : 


FOO ead 4 ca laa tic sithta cide spreitniitein ip heaeniantie $23, 658, 648 
SUNN Sp ca 20, 595, 000 
Fae) SU Coe ree, ee 2 3 ae ee eee) ar 12, 067, 000 


_ The reduction from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1956 reflects reduction in 
sues as a result of reduced troop strengths, the transfer of ROKA support to 
FOA, and the fact that the Air Force and Navy in the Far East will be on a reim- 
bursable basis. Such reimbursement, however, will be to the Army stock fund 
and not to this appropriation. 
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Colonel Focarry. Subproject 2313, “Office supplies and equip. 
ment’’—— 

Mr. FL oop. Again let us talk of fiscal year 1954, $14.5 million; 
fiscal year 1955 it is $8 million; fiscal year 1956 it is $12 million. 

There is about as_nice a sliding scale or fluctuation as anybody 
would like to see in a budget—14 to 8 and 8 to 12. 

What kind of purchasing or supplying or management is that? 

Colonel Fogarty. Actually, sir, it is evidence of good management, 

Again if you would refer to page 194 we have taken the same 
approach and presented comparable consumption figures, and _ the 
same reasons for the fluctuation in this scale are on page 193 which we 
discussed in subproject 2312. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Colonel Focarry. The $8 million for issues from the Continental 
U.S. depot stocks, and the $12 million is for actual consumption at 
station level. 

The estimate in 1955 is materially affected by a Department of the 
Army restriction on the purchase of office machines and furniture for 
the last half of fiscal year 1954 and the first half of fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been applying yardsticks for the 
length of life of certain types of equipment? 

Take a typewriter, for instance. What is the average life of a 
typewriter? 

Colonel Focarry. Sir; our general yardstick is 12 years, which is 
about 7 years higher than commercial practice or the Internal Revenue 
tax guide. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been using that yardstick? For 
how many years or generations have you been using that? Do you 
ever change that? Doesn’t development and technique and quality 
of materials change? Doesn’t anything ever change that? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. They are reviewed at least semiannu- 
ally under Department of the Army regulations and adjusted at the 
time of review and recomputation. 

Mr. Fioop. Then if they had typewriters during the Civil War we 
do not use the same yardstick today? 

Colonel Foaarty. No, sir. It is a continuous study to determine 
life expectancy of these items. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 


RENTAL OF EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Focarry. Included in the 12 million, and as enumerated 
on page 193, there is $2 million for rental of electric accounting 
machines and $4.8 million for supplies and materials, such as type- 
writer ribbons, office accessories, paper, and so on, and 5.1 million for 
equipment. 

As shown on the recapitulation sheet we have given the activities 
in the main using the moneys appropriated in this subproject. The 
rentals in the amount of $2,070,000, $20,000 for Army Field Forces 
at Fort Monroe, $11,000 for Counter- Intelligence Corps, central 
records at Fort Holabird. 

This subproject includes EAM rentals which are not other wise 
provided for in program 2400 generally and program 2500 for depot 
operations. 
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Adjutant General has $1.3 million, which is the largest portion of 
the $2,073,300. 

Mr. Froop. Why? 

Colonel Fogarty. That particular operation, sir, is the complete 
personnel record keeping operation for the Army. They also provide 
services to the technical services and obtain inventories of items in 
use through the unit and installation status report. Generally it is 
for the personnel accounting of the Army. 

Mr. FLtoop. What services does the Adjutant General perform 
which would call for so much electrical equipment? 

Colonel Fogarty. Maintenance of rosters for all members of the 
Army, tabulation of the military occupational specialties of each of 
the individuals in the Army service, and all the historical data which 
is normally found in a personnel record. 

These functions are carried out in units generally assigned to Army 
areas as divisions of the continental United States Army and the 
oversea commands, and they have a central office for compiling the 
worldwide statistics. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Then I would like to move on to supplies and materials, sir, in the 
amount of $4.8 million. 

Administrative office supplies follows, and this is for the supplies of 
paper, pencils, ink, and all the miscellaneous supplies you find in an 
ordinary office. 

Mr. FLoop. You haven’t found a warehouseful of pencils from the 
War of 1812 that the British didn’t burn, did you? We had trouble 
with pencils once, millions and millions of pencils. 

Is this new investigating and budget control system and this new- 
fangled business of administrative systems, and all these quarterly 
reports discovering anything you want to tell us about that we won’t 
read about in the paper next month? 

Colonel Focarry. No, sir; there is nothing newsworthy. 

Mr. Froop. No j juice y ones, then? 

Colonel Fogarty. That is right, sir. Our present system is giving 
us a great deal of improvement in reacting immediately to shortages 
or any overstockages which are found for lateral distribution and 
utilization, 

In that connection our depot stocks are drawn completely down on 
many, many of these commercial types of items and our posts, camps 
and stations now are living off the shelf from commercial vendors in 
the immediate vicinity of the post, which we feel is to the best interest 
of the Government so far as capital investment is concerned and it 
helps improve public relationships in the area. 

Mr. Ftoop. I warn you of the long noses of slick magazine weeklies 
and columnists who may not have anything to do, you assure us now 
that you are not cluttering up Army real estate with insectic ides, 
fungicides, and so forth, and so forth, that are going to break out in a 
lewspaper story some day and make us all look very red in the face, 
do you? You don’t have a warehouse with $14 million worth of soaps 
ind brushes, do you? 

Colonel Focartry. No, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. If you had, would you know? 

Colonel Foaarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good answer and I believe you to my amaze- 
ment. 

Mr. Stxes. How does it happen that the Army could have enough 
of a certain type of front axle parts for jeeps to last 100 years? 

Colonel Focarry. Sir, that question pertained to axles for jeeps? 

Mr. F.Loop. Parts for axles for jeeps. 

Colonel Focarry. I would not be aware of that, sir. The auto- 
motive items are not under our control. 

Mr. Sixes. Why could not that happen to you? How do you 
know you do not have 36 warehouses full of soap from the War Be- 
tween the States? 

Colonel Focarry. Because, sir, we have several avenues for ob- 
taining information. The most important one is the stock status 
reports from our depot system and now from our posts, camps, and 
stations, and also from the depots in the oversea commands. These 
are the records I am primarily interested in which give me my day- 
to-day operating knowledge of stocks. 

Related to that are field liaison reports from the Inspector General's 
department, our own technical service reports, visits from the Office 
of the Deputy for Logistics, and the Navy Materiel’s Office processing 
of surplus property not only for our own service but sister services and 
governmental agencies. 


SUPPLY MANAGEMENT BY THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Mr. FLoop. Don’t you know this, and I am sure that you do un- 
fortunately, that there exists in the minds of the average American 
citizen, who may or may not know about the matter, but he has in 
his mind this, which is a bad thing—and the average Member of Con- 
gress, being an average citizen, has the same thing in mind—that is 
that we think, as sure as day follows night, that some Thursday 
morning, despite vour protestations and despite your new system and 
despite how good you claim you are, that one of these bugaboos is 
about ready to be discovered some place at Camp X installation for 
no reason at all, to be followed by the Quartermaster General’s column 
and a half explanation, to be followed by a special team sent out from 
the Pentagon to discover why, to be followed by a hearing on the 
ground, and to be followed by another report to the subcommittee. 

We all think, and the American people think, that that is going to 
happen. W. hat can you do to convince us that we are wrong, that 
you are not dopes over there or that you are not sloppy housekeepers’ 
What can you do about that? Nobody believes you. Why is that’ 

Colonel Fogarty. Sir, I think if there is a belief like that it is one 
more incentive for us to do our job better. 

Mr. Foon. There is such a belief. 

Colonel Fogarty. We do not have that feeling, at least I do not in 
the job that I am in. 

Finding bugaboos can happen in the Army, they can happen i 
business, wait have seen it happen in public enterprises with which | 
was formerly connected. 

But there is every incentive—— 
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Mr. Ftoop. You mean all things being equal, keeping in mind 
what the businessmen say, that you cannot run the Army as you do 
Bethlehem Steel Co., everything being equal in direct ratio to all that 
balance or lack of balance, there aren’t really these bad things—or as 
many of them as the average public and the average Congressman 
thinks? 

Colonel Foaartry. No, sir. I think when a situation of that kind 
is brought up that it receives in my opinion undue publicity and over- 
shadows, sometimes, the good job that we are doing. 

Mr. Fioop. You believe that? 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it the kind of thing that when a fellow down the 
street, Who is a drunk at 3 o’clock in the morning, the neighbor can 
tell you the whole thing about it but the other 95 fellows who do not 
come in drunk, they cannot tell anything about? Is that it? Is that 
what it is? 

Colonel Fogarty. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. It is just a news item? 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir. People are interested in the services 
and many who have served in World War II have added interest. 

Mr. Ftoop. Anybody who has served in World War II has added 
interest in what you are saying. 

Colonel Fogarty. We have done everything we could to help put 
it where we can be very proud of it and continue that pride. 

Mr. FLtoop. Of course people have a lot of funny ideas about 
Congressmen, too. I guess we are all in the same boat. 

Colonel Fogarty. I think, too, sir, these things generally follow 
the closing of hostilities and return to peacetime operations where 
you are left with stockpiles of things. 

Mr. Fioop. Dozens and dozens of Members of Congress say to 
me—‘Flood, when you get that Quartermaster Corps before your 
subcommittee, if I were you I would take them apart, because, boy, 
if ever there was an outfit that had this thing messed up that is it.” 

That is the kind of talk that goes on every year, not just with you 
how. 

Do you know that kind of thinking is widespread about the way 
the Quartermaster Corps buys too much of everything and you are 
the whipping boy for the wastage of the taxpayers’ money? 

Colonel Focartry. I have read that in papers and articles, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. How mad do you get when you see stuff like that? 
What do you want to say about it? 

Colonel Fogarty. I don’t particularly anger, sir. I just attempt 
to do a little better. 

General CotgiazieR. May I intervene a moment? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes, sir. Here is the record. If you want to make 
use of it you had better. Your public relations are very bad. 

General CoLteLaziER. With respect to the new financial manage- 
ment tools, stock funds being one, the Quartermaster has really 
pioneered in many of these areas. The first stock fund we had was 
~ C mA E stock fund under the cognizance of the Quartermaster 
reneral., 

I believe an examination of the records over the past 3 years of that 
fund will show the very vigorous way in which the Quartermaster 
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General took control of his stocks with this added tool that he had 
available to him. 

He has progressively lowered his stock levels. In other words, he 
has not gone into the market and procured anything like his amount 
of issue, so there has been a gradual reduction of his stocks to a level 
which I think can be well defended as the minimum operating levels 
which are required for him to service his customers, the troops. 

- aon the Quartermaster really has pioneered in many of these new 
elds. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. I do not think you are taking advantage of 
a good opportunity. 

Why don’t you have somebody prepare for you and insert at this 
point in the record a strong and vigorous and -well phrased, full-dress 
answer to these attacks which you claim are unfounded, entirely 
emotional, hysterical, and actually without merit, and as a matter of 
obvious fact the contrary is very much the case? 

Mr. Foro. If they would show a drawdown in the last 2 years or 
perhaps longer in their stocks that might be the best evidence of what 
you are trying to get them to illustrate, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. There is not a narrative presentation of this distinct 
from the budget method here which makes you fellows appear in a 
respectable and proper light. 

General CoLaiazierR. We welcome the opportunity to furnish that 
statement. 

Mr. Fioop. I would imagine so. This is a classic and traditional 
concept of the Quartermaster Corps. You know that. 

Try and have somebody knock that thing in the head for once if you 
can. 


General Couteazier. All right, sir. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Tuer ARMY QUARTERMASTER CoRPS 


Since 1776, in battle and in barracks, the Quartermaster Corps has fed and 
clothed the Army. It now procures most of the food and clothing for the Armed 
Forces. Its supply responsibilities now encompass more than 70,000 items on a 
worldwide basis. Our Armed Forces are the best fed and clothed in the world. 
The corps is proud of its accomplishments and is dedicated to the constant im- 
provement of its supply operations to the end that our troops will remain the 
best fed and clothed in the world at the lowest possible cost to the taxpayer. 

Combat troops cannot take and hold ground without adequate food, clothing, 

etroleum, and many items of equipment the Quartermaster Corps must supply 

hese items are essential to the health, welfare, and morale of the fighting man. 
We recognize the necessity for constant readiness in this time of world tension 
and threat of nuclear attack. Every modern scientific or business device capable 
of enabling the corps to carry out its mission is utilized. Procedures and opera- 
tions have been streamlined to achieve maximum efficiency and economy. 

The average person would be appalled at the magnitude and complexity of 
feeding more than 3 million people daily, yet the quartermaster market center 
system procures most of the food needed for this tremendous task. The market 
center system, developed during World War II, is patterned after the organiza- 
tions of the large food chains and functions on a nationwide basis under a centrally 
controlled and coordinated direction. During fiscal year 1954 the value of food 

urchased aggregated $830 million, representing some 200,000 individual contracts. 

he system is noted throughout the food industry for its close pricing policy, its 
efficiency and fairness. High-quality food is obtained at the lowest cost to the 
taxpayer. During the period October to December 1954 an estimated 250 
million meals, largely composed of foods procured by the market center system, 
were served at Army messes throughout the world. The average food cost per 
meal was only 35 cents. 
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The storage and distribution of food is continually being improved. As a 
result of a study to decrease food losses in overseas areas it has been possible to 
effect a reduction in the Army food budget for fiscal year 1956 of $3.5 million. 

In supply management the Quartermaster Corps has led the Army in the use 
or revolving stock fund and financial property accounting systems. These 
modern business techniques have provided improved means of managing the vast 
quartermaster supply chain. The financial property accounting system is a 
method of keeping supply records in terms of dollars as well as quantities, whereby 
dollar data for stock inventories and inventory turnover are prepared more 
accurately, rapidly, and understandably. The Army stock fund is a system of 
consolidating the financing of and accounting for the buying, selling, reselling, and 
restrocking of common-use items required by the Army. 

The first stock fund installed in the Army was the clothing and equipage sub- 
division effective July 1, 1951. This was followed by the installation of the sub- 
division for subsistence on July 1, 1953, and the general supplies and petroleum 
subdivisions on January 1, 1954. 

During the period that the stock funds have been operative for the respective 
subdivisions inventory investment has been reduced by $705 million. This was 
accomplished by drawdown of inventory through sales and reduction in procure- 
ment. As a result of the reduction in procurement, sales have exceeded receipts 
by $302 million. 

“Since inception of the Army stock fund, $550,700,000 has been returned to the 
Comptroller of the Army as a result of efficient management of quartermaster 
supplies and financial resources and reduction in troop strength of the Army. 
Introduction of industrial funding, which places quartermaster industiial-type 
activities on a capitalization basis similar to commercial business, together with a 
reduced maintenance mission of the quartermaster, has resulted in a return of 
$11,400,000 to the Comptroller of the Army as excess to quartermaster needs. 

In recognition of the vital need for speed in the reporting and dissemination of 
data required for efficient supply management, the most modern and efficient 
systems of machine accounting and reporting are being utilized in many phases of 
quartermaster supply operations. 

In addition to the above actions, the Quartermaster Corps has reduced procure- 
ment wherever possible. As an example, between the time of cessation of hos- 
tilities in Korea, on July 26, 1953, and the capitalization of general supplies items 
in the stock fund on January 1, 1954, a reduction was accomplished in soft-goods 
procurement in the amount of $36 million. 

The corps will continue to improve these and other tools of efficient supply 
management. The ultimate objective, however, of military supply management 
is the delivery to troops of the right item at the time and in the quantity needed 
to support successful combat operations. Sufficient stocks must be maintained 
to meet the requirements of military emergencies uncil needs can be met by ex- 
pansion of the industrial base. Yet there exists a constant vital necessity for 
keeping the supply svstem stocked with the latest in technological improvements. 
Obsolescence of stocks is the price of progress. Moreover, the supply system is 
directly influenced by fluctuations in the international situation. From the cut- 
backs following World War II, the supply system was suddenly required to meet 
the demands of the Korean conflict. The present period of relative quiescence 
could, at any moment, give way to active involvement in hostilities. Change is 
a constant factor in quartermaster supply and this places a premium upon flexi- 
bility of operation. By contrast, no businessman, despite seasonal or cyclical 
fluctuations, faces the degree of change that must be expected by the military 
supply system as a matter of course. 

Policies and practices have been developed and will continue to be refined to 
govern a peacetime operation which is capable of extension to meet the demands 
of active warfare. The corps will continue to take every feasible action to purge 
its supply system of obsolescent or excess items in the interest of sound and 
economical supply management. 

An important tool in the improvement of the supply management program is 
the cataloging program, the objective of which is the provision of common nomen- 
clature and stock numbers for items of supply. In recognition of the necessity for 
reduction of the number of items in the Armed Forces supply system, the Quarter- 
master Corps forged ahead on this program. On January 1, 1955, we completed 
conversion of all cataloged items of supply to the Federal stock number system. 

The corps has been moving forward in the reduction of items of clothing and 
equipage in the supply system through standardization activity. The Quarter- 
master Corps, as the agency of the Department of Defense responsible for coordi- 
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nating standardization activity in this field, has monitored the formulation of g 
program which is actively proceeding with encouraging results. Again, the 
objective is the simplification of the supply systems of the Armed Forces to 
achieve greater economy and efficiency in operation and less demand upon the 
Nation’s productive facilities in time of war or emergency. : 

To simplify its complex supply activities, the corps developed and adopted 4 
classification system under which more than 70,000 items of supply are grouped 
into 85 categories. This action will facilitate analysis of worldwide military 
requirements, the efficient management of inventories, control of procurement 
operations, effective scheduling of repair operations and other workloads, accurate 
estimate of budgetary requirements, and the flow of funds. 

It goes almost without saying that, with the extremely large number of varied 
items supplied by the corps, the responsibility for development of specifications 
and continuing research and development to improve items is a complex and 
difficult operation. Every effort is made to utilize commercial products wherever 
suitable. Where these items do not meet military requirements, extensive 
research and development activities, particularly in the field of food and clothing, 
have been carried on. 

The basic, the critical, the vital function of the Quartermaster Corps is the 
supply of the individual fighting man. He must be supplied now and equipped 
to fight the war of the future. The necessity of preparing for his needs in any 
future war in any corner of the world is a constant challenge—a challenge that 
is being met. Since the Bikini test the Quartermaster Corps has been applying 
the lessons of the atomic age—determining the degree of protection afforded by 
standard uniform fabrics, developing treatments which will retard flaming of 
clothing, investigating the effects of nuclear radiation on quartermaster items 
such as food, petroleum products and soap. The significance of even a common- 
place item is illustrated by the fact that soap is important for use in decontamina- 
tion. Pioneering studies of radically new protective measures such as «ream and 
plastic coatings for expcsed skin surfaces are being conducted. Laundering pro- 
cedures which remove radioactive contaminants are being developed. 

These defensive measures are being matched by positive steps to exploit dis- 
coveries in the atomic field. The study of the radiological sterilization of foods 
may make it possible to ship fresh meats and vegetables to distant parts of the 
world with minimal or no refrigeration. If the research is successful, the taste 
of canned meats will be greatly improved and the storage life of other items 
extended. The Quartermaster Corps has been assigned coordination responsibil- 
ity for this program and is receiving the cooperation of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, various Government agencies, various branches of the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and many industrial and educational institutions. 

Many of the significant innovations in military food items, which have resulted 
from quartermaster leadership in this field, have been adopted in turn by the 
civilianeconomy. For example, the dehydrated fruit and vegetable food industry 
has grown on the scientific discoveries sparked by quartermaster research to meet 
military needs. 

Also in the field of food, emergency mass feeding techniques, in the event of 
atomic disaster, were initiated and developed by the Quartermaster Corps for 
implementation by Civil Defense and other civie organizations. The Quarter- 
aoe Corps has supplied instructors for the training of civilians in disaster 
eeding. 

Though old in years, the Quartermaster Corps is progressive in its outlook and 
in its responsiveness to new demands and new concepts of warfare. Supply by 
airdrop—a fast, spectacular and difficult operation—is one of the answers to the 
crying need for inereased mobility, flexibility, and dispersability engendered by 
modern tactics and weapons. The corps is one of the pioneers in airdrop opera- 
tions and quartermaster research and development has contributed to reducing 
the cost of aerial delivery by as much as 30 percent since World War II. 

The new weapons of warfare have added to the hazards to the individual soldier. 
The nylon armored vest developed by the Quartermaster Corps prevented thous- 
ands of severe casualties in Korea. The corps is increasing the ballistic protection 
to the soldier to an even greater degree. Similarly, the development of the 
rubber insulated boot during the fighting in Korea reduced the incidence of foot 
injuries caused by frostbite and trenchfoot almost to the point of disappearance. 

The drama of the guided missile may overshadow such a commonplace item as 
protective clothing for the handlers of guided missile fuels. Protection against 
the strong acids, oxidizing compounds and vapors of missile fuel is vital, however. 
A casualty from these sources is as truly a casualty as is one on the fighting front. 
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A new fabric has been developed for the protective suit which will resist the 
penetration of corrosive acid or fuel when in direct contact for a period of 8 hours 
as compared to 8 minutes for the present fabric. It will also extend the range of 
the capabilities of the suit to Arctic temperatures. 

The Quartermaster Corps is ever mindful of the importance of small business 
to the economy of the country. A creditable portion of quartermaster purchases 
are made from small business. Continuing effort is made to place a fair proportion 
of quartermaster business with small concerns. Relations between the Quarter- 
master Corps and the Small Business Administration are excellent and the 
effectiveness of the procedure for operation of the small business program 
developed between these agencies has been highly complimented. Small busi- 
nesses, particularly in the communities near Army installations, are further 
benefited by placement of the purchase of many items supplied by the corps on 
local purchase. This action is a further effort to simplify procurement and lessen 
costs of storage, distribution and administration. 

The complexity of quartermaster supply operations demands highly skilled, 
highly qualified direction. Careful selection of quartermaster officers is combined 
with intensive training to meet this need. Training in such specialites as petro- 
leum engineering, food technology, and textile engineering are of particular con- 
cern since only the Quartermaster Corps among all the elements of the Department 
of the Army is accountable for the successful performance of these specialized 
missions. Key officers and civilians also receive extensive advance training in 
supply management. 

During the period October 1952 through December 1954, the civilian Zone of 
Interior operating strength of the Quartermaster Corps has been reduced by 
14,589 employees—or 34 percent. The civilian work force is slightly below that 


used prior to the Korean war. 
In the face of these reductions the Quartermaster Corps has succeeded in retain- 


ing @ balanced and highly trained work force of military and civilian personnel 
susceptible of needed expansion in times of emergency. 

In summary, battle success depends on the fitness of the man in combat to fight. 
It is the quartermaster mission to keep this man at peak combat effectiveness 
under global environment, through the supply of functionally superior food, 
clothing and other essential items. The illustrations cited are but a few of the 
many successful quartermaster efforts in this direction. It is the steadfast policy 
of the corps to continue to incorporate the most forward scientific and technological 
advances into its materiel and the latest business and logistical know-how into its 
supply system. 

General McKenzir. We feel in the Quartermaster Corps that 
perhaps we get a little more attention than the other services because 
of the fact we deal in items which are commonly known and under- 
stood by the American people. 

Our record will show that when we present the stock fund figures 
later on that we have made large reductions in inventories, that there 
have been many millions of dollars returned out of the stock fund 
back to the Department of the Army, and, further, that our issues 
have been considerably in excess of our purchases since the institution 
of these more advanced financial management tools. 

Mr. FLtoop. You have been too meek, too mild, and too much of a 
Casper Milquetoast. Come out punching now. Get in there and 
slug and talk back to them. If it is nonsense, say so. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. All right, Colonel. 

Colonel Fogarty. I will move to 2314, then, unless there are 
questions. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, Colonel, you are the consumption 
man in this area. Is that right? 

Colonel Fogarty. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You have nothing to do with the procurement for the 
stock fund? 
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Colonel Focarty. | do; yes, sir. The branch that I am chief of 
originates purchase directives to replenish those items which go into 
depot stock. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, not only do you handle consumption 
for posts, camps, and stations, but you also have charge of the pur. 
chasing for the stock fund in this area? 

Colonel Fogarty. That is right, sir, originating purchase. 

Mr. Forp. Is that typical in all quartermaster areas? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. The man who has charge of consumption also makes 
the procurement or handles it for the stock fund? 

Colonel Focarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In this particular area how do you handle items that a 
particular post wants? Take pencils, for example. How do they 
handle it? Can you give us something along that line? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. This budget provides the funds for 
the use or consumption of pencils and it handled in this way: 

When the Appropriation Act is passed then a certain percentage of 
these funds is handed down to the Army post, camp, and station. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, a member of the Quartermaster Corps 
has a certain allocation in his particular post, camp, or station for 
these items? 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. 

In the matter of pencils I am sure that you will forgive me if I miss 
one or two sizes or colors, but generally they have been depleted from 
the depot system and the post quartermaster now would go out on 
the local market to obtain his pencil requirement rather than from a 
depot. 

But the funds for that purchase are in this budget. 

Mr. Forp. He gets at this particular post an allocation in funds 
for purchases of this nature? 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir. Depending on the procurement he 
can use imprest funds, which is a cash deal, or have monthly state- 
ments given him by local vendors to lower the cost of purchase. 


EQUIPMENT ACQUIRED FROM OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearing, Colonel, you inserted a chart 
showing acquisitions from other Government agencies. 

Colonel Focarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have anything comparable for this date? 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir. I have prepared the office machines 
acquired from Government agencies as excess without reimbursement 
and another chart with reimbursement. 

Mr. Forp. It would be well to put that in the record to show some 
continuity along that line. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir. This covers office machines and office 
furniture. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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FiscaL YEAR 1956 Bupcer EstIMATEs 


Ofice machines acquired from Government agencies other than GSA as excess without 
reimbursement, March—December 1954 


Acquisition | Estimated 











| 
Item or category | Source — cost (full present 
wel value now) value ! 
aie | 
Office machines: | 
Adress plate machine..._-_-...-------- _| Air Force... 1 | $1, 790 $358 
Adding and subtracting machines, elec- | 
trie..-- ; ue =a aces 3 | 1, 357 271 
Typewriters, nonportable, electric_--- d@.... 2 | 720 144 
Pies cas ‘ ‘ Navy-.- 8 3, 180 636 
Do. ; , do___. ; 39 | 6, 589 1, 318 
Calculating machine, electric__- Air Force. -.- 3 1, 551 310 
Check cutting and stacking machine, 
electric. aa ee 1 547 109 
Embossing machine, address plate, 
hand operated ____---- do___- 1 530 106 
Duplicating machine, stencil process__...| Marine Corps- 1 351 70 
EGG acorns " Navy -- a 1 630 126 
Do. ; ‘ : | Maritime Commission. 1 1, 115 | 223 
Duplicating machine, spirit process-- -._--| ep 1 628 126 
Ree eae Phd Navy- 2 1, 196 239 
Do. Sade Air Force --- 5 1, 425 285 
TO ean SU cc liigwsns ee J lle i ‘ : 21, 609 4, 321 


120 percent of full value due to serviceable (class cs) condition stock (minor reparis required to pub ma- 
chines into usable condition, based on the Fair Value Code). 


Office machines acquired through procurement from GSA or any other Agency with 
reimbursement, March—December 1954 


| 
| Acquisition 

















Item Source al cost (full —_ 
’ value now) = 
Duplicating machine, stencil process- -----_-- RFC... : 1 $623 | $105 
BG asl hk dha eileria a ethene tnd cee tee marae a Navy-- : ake 20 22, 300 4, 025 
DO ad Sead damslelincd <tpeekeeAtisaseada dct ccicennis batind 22, 923 4, 130 





Ofice furniture acquired from Government agencies other than GSA as excess without 
reimbursement, March—December 1954 








| Quan- | Acquisition | Estimated 
Item or category Source tity cost (full | present 
ity value now) | value! 
‘icant 3 
Office furniture: 
Cabinets, card size.-.....-.---- Une ORC B i Sis sg 6nd eee ehb al 53 | $901 | $180 
ith. hse dha ted naindbacuel do - sc aaa 47 | 1, 734 | 347 
estes Sak adh gnklsia sciatica od Federal Civil Defense. 193 | 5, 688 1,138 
te RS eae eae 92 | 7,777 | 1, 555 
Ones er Fe tet Jak Public Housing Administration_| 42 1, 207 242 
CON as bos 5 5. ccicnta tides tk. cee tuk ebinich dip tet seaeliniahes 8 82 16 
POUR ccces sata dicen ane S aoc bacaen | 12 1, 069 214 
Sections, bookcases... ..-.- CRS 5 | 98 20 
Sections, filing.............- al ibidenen dake 3 | 189 38 
NU Er a BS | @eaALs: 3 31 6 
Storage, cabinets. - Se tien sues do — 2 7 14 
I eh ccntndautic iach aaa Ag 5 223 45 
Comietaeesir iii. Ss | Department of Commerce 14 7 42 
| ap 
FO dase acdsee hes edith tesa acl teteewadactetndalte a | 19, 277 3, 857 








120 percent of full value due to serviceable (class cs) condition stock. 
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TYPEWRITER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. At page 429 of the record a chart was inserted showing 
typewriter requirements. 

Colonel Focarry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Have you anything comparable to that? 

Colonel Focarty. Yes, sir. I have a continuation of that chart. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. It might be well to put that in the record. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Actual and estimated typewriter requirements 

| | | | 
| Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal year 1955) Total | Tota 


| year | year 
ist half; 2d half| 1955 | 1956 


year | year ee ere er 
1952 1953 1954 


| 
1. Typewriters, manual: | 
SE SN Se Coane eee , 823 | 33,927 | 20,583 | 7,320 | 10, 980 | 
Procured -__- | 69,385 | 1,647 | 1,200 | 400 600 | 
2. Typewriters, electric: | | 
Me ASCE Sh Loa AU. Aas ace | 420 163 245 | 
Procured _- | 200 142 213 
3. Typewriters, special manual: 
Issues iain satan again eueael 2% 56 301 120 | 180 | 
Procured .- Jidaihctteekeaee | 31 20 | 30 














Note.—Since these items are no longer procured for depot stocks no yess level or procurement lead time 
isincluded. Difference between issue (forecast requirement) figure and procurement represent anticipated 
returns to depot system due to troop inactivation or redeployment and station inactivations. 


CONTROL OF PURCHASE AND ISSUE, OFFICE MACHINES, FURNITURE AND 
EQUIPMENT 


1. On July 2, 1953, the Department of The Army restricted the expenditure of 
fiscal year 1954 funds to 10 percent of the total amount obligated for procurement 
during fiscal year 1953 on office equipment. Supply was effected for office equip- 
ment by lateral distribution or from depot stocks. Very limited purchases were 
authorized only after individual evaluation at Department of Army level. 
Beginning of last half of fiscal year 1955, when it was evident that overstockages 
were no longer available, the restriction was removed. 

2. Central purchase to maintain depot stocks of these commercial type items 
was discontinued April 2, 1954. The items are now listed in the Quartermaster 
Corps publication covering items to be purchased as required, when stocks are 
no longer available at stations for lateral distribution or depots. 

3. A separate Fiscal subproject 2315 was established effective at the beginning 
of the last half of fiscal year 1955, to control purchase and issues for all office 
machines, including typewriters and office furniture of all types. 


Mr. Forp. I have had some complaint that in the typewriter field 
there seems to be a monopoly for certain producers, precluding anyone 
other than a limited number of manufacturers. 

Is there any validity to that objection? 

Colonel Fogarty. No, sir, there is not. Typewriters are bought 
off the GSA schedule, and generally under current procedure an 
installation can procure the type, make and model that they desire. 
However, procurement has been very limited. We have been reissu- 
ing our repaired machines. 

Mr. Forp. You do buy typewriters based on GSA specifications’ 

Colonel Focarrty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The Army doesn’t have its own specifications? 
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Colonel Fogarty. No, sir. We utilize those schedules. 
Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Please continue, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, Colonel. What is next?. 
Colonel Focarty. 2314, sir, page 195. 


OTHER INSTALLATION SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


2314. Other installations, supplies and equipment (Quartermaster) 


Total, direct obligations: 


hetememenm ale TORO si. le se ae) oe die vn Ah $58, 263, 407 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955_______-_---- i ges putes ll eae Sk OS oe 23, 254, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956_______-------- yn ost a es ...--.- 34,951,000 


I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


In fiscal year 1956 this subproject provides funds to reimburse the Army stock 
fund for issues to the Army of supplies and equipment as follows: 


08 Supplies and materials (pest control supplies such as: insecti- 

cides, fungicide, repellents and rodenticides; miscellaneous 

and sanitary supplies such as brooms, cleaning compounds, 

pee a ee ee eles ee Pees pee SL eee! ee eee $10, 515, 000 
09 Equipment (cooking and mess equipment, such as _ scales, 

refrigerators, ranges, dispensers, griddles, mixing machines, 

toasters and steam tables; quarters furniture such as bureaus- 

chairs, chiffoniers, tables and beds for the planned Army im- 

plementation of Bureau of Budget Circular A—15) - - - ------ 24, 436, 000 


II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested in this program are based upon past issue experience 
adjusted to the planned strength and organization of forces to be supported during 
fiscal year 1956. 

Direct obligations reflected above are not comparable for the following reasons: 

(a) In fiscal year 1954, the dollar value of issues during the first 6 months 
from depot stocks and issues from station stocks for the entire year, were not 
included in the direct obligations. 

(b) In fiscal year 1955, the dollar value of issues from station stocks and stock 
Withdrawal credits in the amount of $17 million are not included in the direct 
obligations. 

(c) In fiseal year 1956, funds must be provided for all issues under the extended 
stock fund worldwide. 
proper comparison estimated issue requirements for all 3 years are shown 
e1OW: 


Yeah $Gie tet. ce ES AS SES. Jag watedectcece =. See 
Fistel FR Mad 305 nd oda sa cece Ue RUS weerrere 
Feel yar BGs oitélenss aad 6ax>ovden + ceed» <uee _...-.-. 384,951, 000 


The reduction from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1956 reflects reduction in issues 
as a result of reduced troop strengths, the transfer of ROKA support to FOA, 
and the fact that the Air Force and Navy in the Far East will be on a reimbursable 
basis. Such reimbursement, however, will be to the Army stock fund and not 
to this appropriation. Further, the fiscal year 1955 figure includes $41.5 million 
for issues of quarters furniture procured in fiscal year 1954 with deutschemarks 
inGermany. The fiscal year 1956 figure includes $10,743,661 to implement the 
Bureau of the Budget Circular A—15 furniture program which will extend through 
fiseal year 1963. 
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This project 2314 covers pest control, sanitary supplies, cleaning 
supplies, and cooking and mess equipment, refrigerators, in the amoun; 
of $34.9 million. 

Mr. FLoop. What accounts for the violent fluctuation of figures over 
the last three fiscal figures? 

Colonel Focarry. On page 196, sir, again we have shown com. 
parable 

Mr. Fioop. The figure for 1954 is $58.2 million, for 1955 it is $232 
million, for 1956 it is $34.9 million. 

Colonel Focarry. That is based on the discussion that the 1954 
figure represents procurement for replenishment of depot stocks and 
part of the year for issues of depot stocks, and the estimate for fiscal 
1955 is for issues from continental United States stocks plus local 
procurement, whereby the $34.9 million in 1956 is actual consumption, 

On page 196 you will find for fiscal year 1954, $47.8 million, fiscal 
year 1955 it is $75.9 million, and fiscal year 1956 the amount of $34.) 
million. 

Mr. Ftoop. What do those figures reflect? 

Colonel Focartry. They reflect in fiscal year 1955, which obviously 
is the largest figure, the inclusion of 41\% million deutschemarks 
procurement which took place in 1954, which will be issued in Germany 
during 1955. 

PEST CONTROL SUPPLIES 


Under “Supplies and materials,’ $4.4 million is for pest-control 
supplies; 90 percent of those items are for overseas. 

Mr. FLtoop. Why do you engage in pest-control overseas? 

Colonel Focarry. All insecticides are procured and used by the 
Quartermaster Corps and these are individual type louse powders, 
and so on, and also airplane sprays for areawide application. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND SANITARY SUPPLIES 


The miscellaneous and sanitary supplies in the amount of $6 million 
cover such items as brooms, cleaning compounds, soaps, and brushes. 


EQUIPMENT 


Under “Equipment,” $24,436,000, is for cooking and mess equip- 
ment such as scales, refrigerators, ranges, dispensers, steam tables, 
and so on in the amount of $8.9 million; ‘and $15.5 million for quarters 
furniture. 

If there are no questions on this one, I would be very happy to 
present the general supplies portion 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any contract relationship with local 
businessmen for off-the-shelf supplies? How do you do busines 
with a local man off the shelf? ’ 

Colonel Focarty. That, sir, is accomplished through the post, 
camp, or station purchasing officer. The requirement is made known 
to the purchasing officer at a post, camp, or station and the procure 
ment officer has his contacts with the area tradesman for the procure: 
ment of the items. 

Mr. FLoop. How do you know that your specifications are being 
met, and how do you know the hardware is being maintained and 
that it conforms to what it should be? How is that done? 
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Colonel Fogarty. The post, camp, or station maintains the stock 
records for the items. The stock objective for each item is main- 
tained on the stock record and their requirement is based on the 
stock status of an item. Those stock objectives are subject to 
monthly review similar to the review I discussed with you. 

Mr. FLtoop. Do you have any spot-check operations? 

Colonel Focarty. Yes, sir. The Army commanders have stock 
control liaison teams that visit on a fixed schedule each of the posts, 
camps, and stations, and there are depot liaison teams to be sure 
the levels are adequate and the supplies are being efficiently procured. 

Mr. Ftoop. And in all of this you superimpose this financial 
property accounting system? 

Colonel Focarty. It is superimposed or is part of the system. 

Mr. Ftoop. And you are getting reflections from this financial 
property accounting system now which indicate its value; is that it? 

Colonel Focarty. Yes, sir, in terms of adequacy of supply; in 
other words, are the back orders building up in accordance with the 
required dates on the particular requisitions; is the proper ratio of 
issues Versus inventory being maintained, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 


USE OF DEUTSCHEMARKS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I have one question in this area. I do 
not understand entirely the comment which reads as follows at the 
bottom of page 196: 

Further, the fiscal year 1955 figure includes $41.5 million for issues of quarters 
furniture produced in fiscal year 1954 with deutschemarks in Germany. 
What does that mean? 

Colonel Focarty. That was another opportunity to indicate the 
difference between the consumption figures and the obligation figures 
shown on page 195. As you notice, actual fiscal year 1954 is $58.2 
million, and on page 196 the consumption was $47.8 million. Through 
communication with the command we learned that even though they 
procured the items in 1954, the issues generally would be made in 1955. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal year 1954 and again in fiscal year 1955, provi- 
sion was made in the Department of Defense bill which permitted 
the Army and all other services to secure whatever they wanted or 
could get without a cash payment, but rather through the use of 
deutschemarks. I do not see why that is pertinent. 

General Lawron. That is why the dollar figure shown as the 
obligation in fiscal year 1955 on page 195 is so low. It shows 
$23,254,000. The figure on page 196 is not a dollar expenditure. It 
is the $23 million shown on the other page together with the $41.5 
million procured with deutschemarks. 

_Mr. Forp. Are you planning to acquire any comparable items in 
iscal year 1956 with deutschemarks? 

Colonel Focarry. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this was a one-shot proposition? 
ae Focartry. That is correct. It applied to the fiscal year 
JO0, 

Mr. Forp. And this being a consumption budget, and your desire 
to put your figures on a comparable basis, was the purpose? 
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Colonel Focartry. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. You could not do it again with the deutschemarks 
could you? 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hurcuison. It depends when it is ratified. 

General Lawton. There is a continuing receipt of deutschemarks oy 
a graduated scale. It all depends on when this is ratified. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


2321 Organizational equipment (Quartermaster) 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 $168, 870, 846 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955____-_-____- 126, 362, 500 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 106, 913, 000 


I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


To provide funds for issue requirements of certain troop-type equipment and 
supplies. 


II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested are based upon past issue experience adjusted to the 
planned strength, organization, and deployment of forces to be supported during 
the fiscal year 1956. 

Direct obligations reflected above are not comparable for the following reasons: 

(a) In fiscal year 1954 funds were not required to cover issues from depot 
stocks that were outside the stock fund during the first half of the year and the 
value of such issues is excluded from the total obligations. All issues from sta- 
tion stocks are excluded for the entire year since these stocks were not in the 
stock fund. 

(b) Again in fiscal year 1955, issues from station stocks are outside of the 
stock fund. In addition, stock withdrawal credit is authorized in the amount 
of $5,500,000, which provides for issues without a corresponding increase in 
obligations. 

(c) In fiscal year 1956, funds must be provided for all issues from the extended 
stock fund worldwide. 

Estimated consumption 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 








Clothing and footwear other than clothing allowance s $83, 289,640 | $57, 747, 805 $43, 498, 667 
86, 833, 880 


Equipage 
Miscellaneous clothing and equipage 7, 088, 480 3, 635, 637 3, 391, 233 
Forage. ___. late Liwitd 610, 000 573, 000 509, 481 
POL equipment 26, 798, 762 8, 912, 625 6, 911, 000 
PRRs oh Riga 13, 473, 658 6, 770, 400 5, 166, 519 


60, 104, 858 47, 436, 10 


Total, project 2321 218, 094, 420 | 137, 744, 825 | 106, 913, 000 


General Cotetazier. Mr. Chairman, if we may, we would like to 
go to 2321, “Organizational equipment,’’ which is the next sub- 
project the Quartermaster has, at pages 213 and 214. 
same Fioop. Is that yours, General, or is the colonel going to take 
that? 

General McKenzir. We will drop to Colonel Fogarty’s portion of 
this, and then I should like to call on several witnesses to speak 2s 
to the breakdowns. Colonel Fogarty will make the first presentation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Focarty. If you will refer to page 214, the last item is 
‘Miscellaneous equipment” in the amount of $5,166,519. That 
covers organizational type of equipment in the amount of $3 million 
such as refrigerators, items for heating in field operations, lanterns, 
and so forth; and organizational mess equipment in the amount of 
$1.9 million which includes field ovens, and stockpots of the type 
used in field messing. 

Mr. Firoop. Of course you are just presenting us with very round 
big numbers. 

Colonel Fogarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What is my reaction supposed to be to page 214? 
That looks to me as though a chicken walked in some ink and then 
walked over the page. What happens? 

Colonel Fogarty. The other items that preceded the $5 million 
will be presented later. 

General McKenziz. The first three items belong in the clothing 
and equipage project. I would like to ask Colonel Goshorn to cover 
those. 

Mr. Fuioop. All right. 

General McKenziz. This is for organizational equipment. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you mean by organizational equipment? 

General McKemzir. Not the property of the individual and not 
sold on the clothing allowance basis. 

Mr. Ftoop. And by “organizational” what do you mean? 

General McKenziz. A company or battery. 

Mr. FLtoop. Various units of the Armed Forces? 

General McK enzir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. Before you go into that item of clothing and footwear, 
let me ask you this general question, if it is true: 


ATTITUDE OF BUSINESSMEN TOWARD QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Why is it that so many people do not want to do business with you 
any more, producers and manufacturers? Why is it so many business- 
men do not want to do business with the Army Quartermaster Corps, 
just do not want to be bothered with you? Why? 

General McKernziz. I havé not been directly in Quartermaster 
procurement now for a little over 3 years, but there are people who 
talk about not liking to do business with the Government for many, 
many reasons. Most of them have never had experience with the 
Quartermaster Corps but they have heard these stories. I do not 
know those stories get started or why they get started, but they range 
ill the way from the prices being so low as a result of com- 
petitive bidding that they cannot make a profit out of it, and then 
once they get it they allege that the inspectors are too strict. 

Mr. Ftoop. Are they? 

General McKenziz. We donot thinkso. We feel it is our obligation 
to get for the soldier, who may be in combat, clothing that meets the 
specifications arrived at after a long, laborious process for the best 
results available. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you setting up a system of manufacturers, let us 
say, of soft-goods items, and if you are not, why are you not, who 
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would dedicate their entire career, even in peacetime, to serving yoy) 
Is that a good plan? Is that a good system? 

General McKenziz. It would be an excellent system were it noi 
for the fact we take the position that being a procurer for the Goy. 
ernment, it is the right of any qualified vendor in the United State 
to solicit our business, and therein lies one of our biggest problems 
The successful bidder today may set up for an order that runs fo; 
6 months only, and then lose out on a competitive bid for the ney; 
order. That causes him to become disheartened and he says, “{ 
will not do Government work any more if I can find civilian work 
to take its place.” 

Colonel Goshorn is actively in procurement as Chief of the Clothing 
and Equipage Branch. He may have some more recent experiences 
to relate. 

Mr. Fioop. How satisfactory are your relationships with the pro- 
curement office in New York? 

Colonel GosHorn. That office had been deactivated prior to the 
time that I took over Clothing and Equipage. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you take over? 

Colonel GosHorn. As of July 24, 1954. 

Mr. FLoop. What is taking its place? 

Colonel GosHorn. The coordinated procurement of common items 
between the services has taken the place of the Armed Services 
Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have regional offices set up throughout the 
United States of the Quartermaster Corps for soft-goods procurement? 

Colonel GosHorn. Generally speaking all our textile, footwear, and 
apparel items are procured through the Philadelphia office located 
within the quartermaster depot. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you do? Do you buy shirts from one town 
and vests elsewhere, or something like that? 

Colonel GosHorn. It is not restricted to locality. The business is 
given to the lowest bidder. Naturally his price, together with the 
freight to the initial destination, is all taken into consideration in 
determining the lowest price at which the Government can procure 
the item. 

Mr. Foon. So if a man is big enough and can over a period of time 
engage in a bidding activity which is otherwise satisfactory, you have 
a cold-blooded interest in Quartermaster procurement only in the 
lowest responsible bidder’s potential and nothing else? That is all 
you care about and are interested in? 

Colonel GosHorn. I believe the armed services procurement regt- 
lations require that only the lowest responsible bidder be awarded the 
contract. 

Mr. Fuioop. Since you are a part of this armed services procure- 
ment, and since your thinking contributes to any regulation that 
issues therefrom, you must participate, and part of that ultimate 
thinking must be yours. Do you agree or disagree with it? 

Colonel GosHorn. First, I would like to qualify my reply to the 
extent that I am not an active procurement officer. The actual face- 
to-face relationship between the Government and the bidder is through 
a purchasing and contracting officer in the purchasing office. 

Mr. Fioop. I am talking about at the policy level. Who is re- 
sponsible for forming a policy and is concerned only, with no leeway 
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one way or another, just like the town council buying a pump, that it 
must be the lowest responsible bidder. That is the policy, is it not? 

Colonel GosHorN. As | understand it, it is. 

Mr. FLtoop. And do you agree with it? 

Colonel GosHorN. I am afraid I am not qualified to answer on a 
policy basis. 

General McKenziz. May I answer that? 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. 

General McKenzir. There are two elements that I think we want 
to consider in addition to the day-to-day procurement on the basis of 
the lowest price of a responsible bidder. There is first the responsi- 
bility we have for assuring we have a mobilization base in the event of 
trouble. That work is carried on as an independent adjunct of our 
day-to-day operations. In other words, mobilization plans have been 
made with industry throughout the country to meet our requirements 
for the various increments of increase that would be occasioned by a 
mobilization, and we feel confident that if legislation is enacted at 
the beginning of a disaster or a mobilization period that gives us the 
priorities to put these plans into being, with authority to negotiate 

rices—— 

, Mr. FLtoop. How much negotiation of prices do you engage in now 
in Philadelphia? 

General McKenziz. Practically none. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course you do not. What you should be permitted 
to do at the outbreak of hostilities is something we understand, but I 
am talking about a situation that exists today. 

Were you here the other day when I was talking to a three-star 
general about this whole problem of procurement? 

General McKenzie. Unfortunately, I was not. 

Mr. FLoop. He listened to me place a tirade on the record for about 
15 minutes on the subject of awarding and negotiating contracts in 
economically distressed areas, and then said that was too bad and 
that the procurement people would be here later. 

General Coteuazier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General McKenzir. I have a witness I would like to bring in to 
discuss the set-aside program. 

Mr. Fioop. A lot of bureau and agency heads and Cabinet members 
and even the President recognize the problem and apparently bona 
fide efforts are made from time to time to meet this problem, and 
that is the negotiation of contracts and the awarding of contracts in 
economically distressed areas to mop up unemployment. 

It is my experience that the minute these directives reach the level 
of you men at the procurement level, they are stymied by you people 
and made ineffective in operation. That seems to be the history and 
the practice in Washington for a long period of time, that once they 
got down to the level of the men who actually are to carry out these 
directives to try to solve some sociological problems in economically 
distressed areas, where these procurement people should be the means 
to the end, when the time comes to execute them, the procurement 
people take the position, ‘“‘We are not sociologists; our job is to get the 
most we can for the dollar, and we will set that aside and do nothing 
about it except in a sufficient number of instances so that we cannot be 
charged with having ignored them altogether.” But you defeat the 
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purpose of the executive directives. I am making the flat charge thai 
that is the attitude at the executing level. 

General CouGLaziEr. The method of executing this policy is the 
“set-aside program.” 

Mr. Fioop. Are you going to have someone come up here one of 
these days and say that this set-aside program is being honestly carried 
out as to the Quartermaster Corps? 

General McKenzie. Specifically as to a procurement of cloth 
recently made, we can show how it is being operated. 

Mr. Fioop. You are going to assume the burden of showing the 
Congress and the people that the so-called distressed businessman, 
wherever and whoever he is, is receiving an honest and intellisent 
effort under these set-asides as contrasted to the desire of the Quarter. 
master office to get the job done and who resents having to carry out 
such a program? 

General ConeLazrer. I would like to show you that the method 
which has been prescribed for the Quartermaster is the “set-aside 
program.” ‘That is the only authority he has. 

Mr. Fioop. Then this particular colonel is going to break down 
just the big numbers on procurement of clothing and footwear? 

General McKenzie. That is correct. 

Colonel GosHorn. I have a prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Go ahead, Colonel. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 


Colonel Gosuorn. The portion of this subproject comprising cloth- 
ing and equipage items amounts to $94,326,000 for the fiscal year 1956, 


which is a reduction of $27,162,300 below the requirements for the 
same categories of items in the fiscal year 1955. This is possible be- 
cause (1) ROK Forces will not be supported by the Army budget 
during the next fiscal year; (2) the support for United States Marine 
Corps and United States Air Force troops in Korea will be assumed by 
the respective services rather than receiving Army support; (3) there 
is an overall decrease in replacement requirements for the Army world- 
wide due to the reduction in troop strength; (4) there will be a reduced 
requirement for initial issue of individual items due to the reduced 
turnover. There were also certain new items for which initial issue 
requirements were required during fiscal year 1955 but for which only 
replacement requirements will be needed during fiscal year 1956, that 
is, armor vest, pad inflatable, boot combat rubber. Another factor, 
which has reduced the amount of issues from the stock fund during 
fiscal year 1955 but will not affect the fiscal year 1956 issues, is the 
reduction of the pipeline and the application of worldwide assets prior 
to extending the stock fund from depot to post, camp, and station 
level. 

This estimate is to provide funds for the issue of clothing and foot- 
wear, Other than the clothing allowance system items which were 
included in “Military personnel, Army” budget. The funds required 
for this category amount to $43,498,667. On pages 215 through 217 
of the justification, the major end items are listed indicating the 
nomenclature, the unit of issue, the unit cost, the estimated quantity 
to be issued, and the total dollar value. In addition to the items 
listed, specific categories are shown on page 217 of the justification. 
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Organizational equipage is estimated in the amount of $47,436,100. 
The detailed list of these line items is shown on pages 218 through 221 
of the justification. The additional categories under this group are 
listed on page 222 of the justification. Limited procurement, aggres- 
sor uniforms, special dress uniforms, tripartite standardization pro- 
gram and loc al purchase items, which are also shown on page 222, are 
required in the amount of $3, 391,233 for a total of $94,326,000 for all 
clothing and equipage. 

The clothing and footwear items included in this estimate and 
shown on pages 215 through 217 of the justification are those items 
issued to protect the soldier during periods of combat training and 
field maneuvers from unusual temperature or weather conditions not 
provided by the mandatory items issued to each individual under the 
clothing allowance system. For example, the boot, combat, rubber 
insulated, and the parka are items of cold- weather clothing. The 
poncho is used for all troops in tropical, semitropical, and temperate 
climates. 

The equipage items listed on pages 218 through 221 of the justifica- 
tion are to provide, primarily, field-training items. For example, 
the armor vest and the cartridge belt are utilized for combat-training 
purposes. The tentage items are to provide for replacement of items 
originally issued to specific units, or used as shelter for troops on 
maneuvers, or where required for temporary housing. 

In addition to that information, | have also provided a breakdown 
on a single sheet of paper which shows these same categories. For 
example, the total amount required for clothing and footwear is 
$43,498,667. The breakdown of these individue! items—— 

Mr. FLoop. Are you inserting any of these tables? 

Colonel GosHorn. I have not, sir, because the individual items are 
listed in the justification. I furnished this for ready reference. 

Mr. Fioop. I see. 

Colonel GosHorn. On pages 215 through 217 are listed the indi- 
vidual items included in this category as indicated on the attached 
sheet. 

Mr. Sixes. Why do you not give us information about any econ- 
omies you have been able to develop i in some of the more in tportant 
items, and any new developments in, for instance, the armored vest? 
When you talked to us a year ago you discussed some changes in the 
vest which would afford more protection to parts of the body which 
are left exposed in the early models of the armored vest. Notably 
these were areas of the neck and groin. What have you done about 
that deficiency? 

ARMORED VEST 


Colonel Gosuorn. The major change we have made in the armored 
vest is to provide an articulated back. 

Mr. Stxres. What is that? 

Colonel GosHorn. The back of the vest, instead of being made in 
1 piece, is composed of 2 separate pieces much as shingles on a roof, 
so that when the individual hits the ground from a standing position, 
one part moves down over the other and thus does not have a tendency 
to knock off his helmet, which the original item had. 
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NECK AND GROIN PROTECTION 


Mr. Sixes. What about neck and groin protection? 

Colonel Gosnorn. Neck and groin protection is still under devel. 
opment and further consideration. 

Mr. Sixes. That was told us 2 years ago. That seems to be very 
slow development. — 

Colonel Gosnorn. It may seem that way, sir; but actually the 
major problem we have is one of weight limitation ‘for the individual 
In other words, if we reduce the weight of the item we reduce the 
protection afforded, and to limit the weight of the armored protection 
for the torso to approximately 8 pounds, we are also limited as to the 
area of coverage. 

Mr. Srxes. I cannot believe that charge would add appreciably to 
the weight of the vest. If weight is the ‘only limitation, I would say 
that is an inexcusable delay. 

Colonel GosHorn. I believe our tests so far indicate that the 
additional weight for the protection of the groin would amount to 
slightly more than 2 pounds. The additional weight for the detachable 
collar piece would be more on the order of half a pound. 

Mr. Sixzgs. I feel this to be sufficiently important to deserve mor 
vigorous effort. 

Colonel GosHorn. The present concept is much like a pair of briefs 
or cut down shorts, and even with that abbreviated coverage we feel 
it will take approximately 2 pounds of additional weight to provide 
that protection. 

Mr. Sikes. Will you discuss any other significant changes in the 
development of specific articles of clothing or equipment that should 
be of interest to the committee, and tell us of any major economies you 
have been able to produce. 

Colonel GosHorn. The economies concerning the overall handling 
of the clothing and equipage items, I believe was furnished in a state- 
ment for the record when we appeared for the MPA budget estimate, 
and at that time we included savings for both MPA and M. and 0. 
items. 

Another development that is under active consideration—and | 
suppose I should go off the record for this. 

Mr. Ritey. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FOOTWEAR 


Colonel Gosnorn. In the item of footwear there is additional 
study being conducted so that the boot, combat, rubber, insulated, 
may be worn in temperatures down to minus 65 degrees. So far, 
we have met with one problem after the development of the first item. 
When the boot was worn recently in an exercise in Alaska, it was 
found the added felt insulation that was put in to afford more pro 
tection, also provided greater air space. When the aircraft flew ® 
about 11,000 feet the boot expanded on the outside and also tendet 
to press the man’s foot, even to the extent of leaving the marking 
from his stocking on his foot and ankle. For that reason it appeals 
we may have to stay with our present boot for some time, based upol 
that limitation. 
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Mr. Fioop. You are not giving us any major or startling changes 
in design that, merely because of the change in design, will cost more 
money, are you, in ariy of these items on these three pages? 

Colonel GosHorN. Generally speaking, these are the same items 
included in the record last year. 

Mr. Fioop. There is nothing startlingly new or different in design 
of anything I see here that will change the cost. 

Colonel GosHorn, I think not. The only difference in cost would 
be the difference in current procurement cost. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not abandoning any of these line items for 
something else that will cost less or cost more? 

Colonel GosHorN. We are constantly attempting to reduce the 
number of items. For example, in the item of general purpose tentage, 
originally we had 10 items of tentage and now we have reduced them 
to 3, the tent general purpose large, the tent general purpose medium, 
and the tent general purpose small. That is true of all these items in 
here, we are attempting to make a few items do the work of many. 

Mr. FLtoop. But you have no item on these pages that you have 
abandoned and are substituting for it something that costs more or 
less than last year? Where is there anything in here that takes the 
place of something else you had last year in design that affects the 
dollar problem? 

Colonel GosHorn. All the items are essentially the same except 
probably for minor engineering or manufacturing improvements which 
have been made in the particular item. 


CLOTHING FOR ATOMIC WARFARE 


Mr. Froop. In view of the rapid improvements made in other 
fields, are you not giving more attention to requirements for nuclear 
warfare than you were last year? Is it the attitude of the Quarter- 
master procurement office that nuclear warfare has not changed the 
requirements? 

Colonel GosHorn. May I go off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. All the plans and operational people have been telling 
us what they are doing about it and how they are staying up nights 
planning on it, mobility and weapons and so on and so on. 

Colonel GosHorn. Again, if I may answer off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. As of today you have not stored in any warehouse 
and you do not know if it is necessary or not to equip X number of 
troops with a lot of futuristic clothing or equipment to help them 
defend or attack? Suppose an enemy is prepared with operational 
atomic or thermonuclear warhead missiles for troops in the field. We 
have been advised by other branches of the Army that there is every 
reason to believe they may have that kind of weapon. If that should 
take place tomorrow, what will you do? 

Colonel GosHorn. Again, may I go off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General McKenzir. May I make a statement off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

_ General McKenzie. Our tests have shown a great deal of protection 
is afforded by the present uniform. 
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Mr. Fioop. Do you look for a time when you will have to have g 
revolutionary change for this type of attack we are talking about? 

General McKrnzin. I think something will be found. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FiLoop. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. This colloquy does not mean no attempt has been made 
to find something better? 

General McKenzir. No, sir. Since the beginning we have partic- 
pated in all of these tests. 

Mr. F oop. Is it not true, as a matter of fact, that the Quarter. 
master people have been in the field with the troops examining foods, 
equipage, uniforms, and everything from the beginning of the A-bom) 
tests? You have been part of the experiments, have you not? 

General McKenzizn. Yes, sir. We have participated actively from 
the beginning. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you have not been sitting idly by? 

General McKenziz. No, sir. Our uniforms have been subjected 
to all manner of tests and are continuing to be the subject of exper- 
ments going on at the present time. 

Colonel GosHorn. May I add something off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I think you should put that on the record. People 
would like to know about that. Put it on the record and if your 
security people think it is too hot, take it off, but if any part of it 
can be left on, some of it should be left on. That is what the people 
want to know about. This is not just a technical operation. This 
is a human operation. Let us have a statement from you people 
inserted in the record at this point that will direct as much attention 
to this particular subject as the security people think you can and 
should under all the circumstances, and have them examine the last 
4 or 5 minutes we have been talking about this. I am not sure but 
that a lot of what we have been talking about should be off the 
record, perhaps. There is a lot of talk about this, you know. And 
include the effect of nuclear warfare on all these items—the helmet, 
the steel vest, and so on. Is the steel vest you had in Korea going 
to be affected by nuclear warfare? Can you use the plastics or will 
they have to be thrown away? Does this apply to the messkit and 
other items? I want to be satisfied that the Quartermaster Corps 
does not think this is something 40 years in the future. We are i 
the middle of this. The artillery have nuclear weapons in the fiell, 
and guided missiles are in the field. Where are you? Back in Korea’ 

Colonel Gosuorn. No, sir. 

Mr. Fuoop. All right. Insert that in the record. 

(The statement requested follows:) 

The Quartermaster Corps has been giving considerable attention to the require 
ments for new types of clothing generated by the impact of nuclear weapons 
The different factors surrounding the protection of the soldier against the atom 
bomb have been analyzed. Of the three; namely, nuclear, blast, and thermal 
the last is by far the most lethal to troops in an open field. é 

The Quartermaster Corps has therefore paid particular attention to the deve: 
opment of thermal protective measures. Flameproofing treatments, protective 
creams, and clothing redesigns have been investigated since World War II wit) 


considerable promise. Specific information on the status of these items is class 
fied for security reasons. 
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SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT FURNISHED ON A REIMBURSABLE BASIS 


Mr. Riiey. Colonel, in your prepared statement you said the ROK 
forces will not be supported by the Army budget during the next fiscal 
year. Where will they get their support? 

" Colonel GosHorn. It is my understanding that the support of the 
ROK forces will be supplied through foreign aid. 

Mr. Ritey. Will they get some of their procurement through you 
and reimburse you, or will that be handled entirely separate? 

Colonel GosHorN. It is supposed that they will get sizable quan- 
tities of supplies and equipment from us. However, it will be on a 
reimbursable basis and is not to be considered as part of the consump- 
tion of the Army, as is the case for the items in this budget. 

Mr. Ritey. The procurement will come from the Army but will be 
paid for from another source? 

Colonel GosHorn. It may not come from the Army. They could 
buy the items any place at all, or they could come to the Army and 
ask what items we could provide and in what quantities. 

Mr. Ritey. But it will be on a reimbursable basis? 

Colonel GosHorn. It will, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. What about Indochina? Do you have anything in 
the request that would tend to cover expenses there? 

Colonel GosHorn. We have nothing included in the items listed 
here. 

Mr. Riney. Have we not taken over the training and support of at 
least part of the Indochina forces? 

General Lawton. That is not budgeted for by the Army. 

Mr. Ritey. That is handled through a different source? 

General Lawron. That is right. 

Mr. Ritny. You also stated that the support for United States 
Marine Corps and United States Air Force troops in Korea will be 
assumed by the respective services rather than receiving Army 
support. Did the Army have the bill for the whole Korean episode, or 
did you get reimbursed by some of the other services for that? 

General Coteuazier. I think I might answer that, Mr. Riley. 
Beginning with the Korean war and continuing through fiscal year 
1955 the common items used by other services have been budgeted 
and supplied by the Army. Beginning in fiscal year 1956 those same 
common items will probably be supplied by the Army in order to have 
just one supply system, however, it will be on the basis of reimburse- 
ment from those services. 

Mr. River. It has not been reimbursable up to now? 

General CoLe.iazrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. So that the Army pays the bill? 

General Coteiazier. Substantially, yes. The bulk of the supplies, 
have been furnished by the Army without reimbursement. 

Mr. Riney. Would it be fair to state that the additional items 
required by the Korean conflict were furnished by the Army over 
and above the other supplies the other services had? Would that 
be a fair statement? 

General CotexazieErR. I think you would have to acknowledge that 
the Navy, for example, would have furnished their own ammunition 
to their ships, those things they normally procure and furnish to their 
forces. The common items furnished by the Army would be sub- 
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stantially what we call class IV engineer supplies, signal equipment, 
those things of a common nature; but there are items peculiar to the 
other services the consumption of which was increased by the Korean 
war. 

Mr. Rivey. This was largely the Marine Corps and Air Force? 

General Coieiazier. We have furnished to the Marines a cop. 
siderable quantity because in that area we also furnish hardware, 

Mr. Rruey. What did you furnish the Air Force? 

General Couciazier. I would say primarily POL, signal equipment, 
subsistence, and class IV engineer supplies. 

Mr. Ritry. That would be the major expense that they would 
have over and above their normal requirements, would it not? 

General Coieuazier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. And of course the other two items here, the decreas 
in replacement requirements and reduced requirement for initial 
issue, are self-evident. 

Thank you very much. 


NEW ITEMS OF CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 


Mr. Fioop. Are there any new items under “Clothing and equip- 
age’? Is there anything in addition and also is there anything you 
left out? What did you drop without any kind of replacement in 
kind, or did you add that you did not have last year? 

Colonel GosHorn. I would have to make a detailed study of the 
list to make sure. 

Mr. FLoop. Run your eye through it; either way, up or down. 


Colonel GosHorn. What we have attempted to do here is list the 
largest items, and as to the others, to group them in categories. 
Generally speaking, I cannot see any that were not on the list last year, 

Mr. FLoop. One way or another? 

Colonel GosHorn. No, sir. 

Mr. Fuioop. All right 

General McKenziz. There is one additional item of $509,481 for 
forage. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ford wants to talk about the soft goods. Remind 
me to come back to forage later. 


REDUCED REQUIREMENTS FOR 1956 


Mr. Forp. In your prepared statement, the fourth item which 
accounts for a reduction is a reduced turnover. Does that mean 
a lesser number of selective service personnel and a lesser number of 
first enlistments? 

Colonel GosHorn. A lesser number of new civilians coming into 
the Army 
‘ Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea what that figure is estimated to 

e? 

Colonel GosHorn. It is very difficult to pull out specifically m 
maintenance and operations because they are organizational type 
items. In the MPA budget we know in 1955 how many men came in 
and how much the initial bag cost, but here it is included as one factot 
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because Of fewer new people coming in and conversely the excess 
over one per man would go back to the stock fund and be picked up 
as an asset. 

Mr. Forp. You must have had some basis for setting up this fourth 
item. 

Colonel GosHorn. It is based on overall acquisitions from civilian 
life compared with the last fiscal year. In the case of an expanding 
Army you would have more individuals coming in. 

Mr. Forp. What bothers me is that you have a reduction here and 
you have given four tactors to justify it. You must have had some 
basis on which to predicate the reduced dollar figure. I presume that 
in the fourth factor you have a dollar amount. You did not pull that 
figure out of the air? 

Colonel GosHorn. That is correct. On the reconciliation between 
the funding for fiscal year 1955 and the estimated issues for fiscal 
year 1956, the decrease in initial issue for individual type items is 
$501,266. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be well to take each of those four 
factors and indicate the amount of saving as to each one. You could 
insert that for the record. 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Reduction in requirements, fiscal year 1956 


mere i i its $13, 891, 901 
Support of United States Marines and USAF__________________- 3, 348, 991 
Decrease in replacement (net)_________-_- cee ee ot yee 4, 634, 450 
Decrease in initial issues for individual and organizational type 

OMS igs SR ei sags cid ein ep dan ee eae eae as Rac tat Ae 8. 5, 286, 958 





asia fa tc aks cca to tk ala nin ih nia 27, 162, 300 





Total reduction 


CONTROL OVER INVENTORIES 


Mr. Forp. I presume all these items are included in your financial 
property accounting system? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And all of them are now under your stock-fund program? 

Colonel GosHorn. All within the depots in the continental United 
States are included in the stock fund. This budget estimate was 
based on the assumption the stock fund would be extended to posts, 
camps, and stations worldwide. 

Mr. Forp. So for fiscal year 1956 all these items will be under 
those two programs. In other words, you will now have a close 


inventory control and a close dollar control over all these items? 


Colonel GosHorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. And the posts, camps, and stations? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes. This year the consumption funds were 
placed at the depots and as the items were issued, the appropriation 
was charged with cost of the items shipped. 


OVERCOATS 


Mr. Forp. Last year we discussed this overcoat problem and 
Colonel Dyekman made some comments about OD-7 and OG-107. 
0 you want to bring us up to date on that? 
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Colonel GosHorn. The two overcoats are substantially the same 
item. The OG-—107 is the later or current item. We still have some 
of the OD-7’s in the system due to a long position in certain sizes. 

Mr. Forp. You are phasing that out and bringing in the OG—107? 

Colonel GosHorn. Yes, sir. Actually, in the case of any substitute 
item, even though the requisition calls for the standard item, which jy 
this case would be the OG-—107, as long as there were OD-7’s, they 
would be issued until exhausted. 


STOCK FUND MARK-UP 


Mr. Forp. What is the stock fund markup on the items in this part 
of the justification? 

Colonel Gosuorn. Three percent. 

Mr. Forp. Total? 

Colonel GosHorn. Total, 1 percent for transportation to the initial 
destination and 2 percent for adjustments, handling, and incidental 
items chargeable to the cost. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have reduced since last year the 
transportation markup by 1 percent? 

Colonel Gosuorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How did that desirable result take place? 

Colonel GosHuorn. As I explained in the discussion of the MPA 
budget estimate, the costs of transportation are constantly compared 
with the stock fund markup, and in the case of the transportation it 
was found that an excess was being generated and a reduction of 
1 percent was made. Also, we have better transportation planning 
which we feel effected economies in this particular area, which would 
help justify this reduction of 1 percent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT ITEMS TO BE PROCURED 
IN 1956 


Mr. Fioop. I refer you to page 439 of last year’s hearings. We 
just went down through that list of items, and it is certainly helpful. 
Is there any reason why we cannot have that for the record this year? 
Why could you not extend this same chart? 

Mr. Forp. Apparently they are titled differently in our justifica- 
tions this year than last year. Is that correct? 

Colonel GosHorn. I have those here. 

Mr. Fioop. They will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


FiscaAL YEAR 1956 Bupcet DrEeFrEense 


Limited procurement type items 





| Estimated | Estimated 


Item Quantity unit cost total cost 





Torso armor... peuatseamassices __| 200 ; $100. 00 | $20, OO 
Mine clearance armor outfit ; ae sce ncaiil a 150. 00 5 
Flight armor outfit. : ; dh in iach ein tate adhe 50. 00 

Helmet, combat- ; 5 ; xa 100_- 40. 00 

Helmet, combat vehicle nee -«| 50 nia 100.00 | 

Armor boots heii piss 100 paris Pin ae. 80.00 | 

Armor test panels____-__- SSC ath bls de louoseeae eee an | 300 | 25.00 | 
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Limited procurement type items—Continued 


Item 


——_ 


Cebitiat QUAD. dake Sci sie cei nccccskseccacessceeenndan 
Colder MBCOME...n ~~~ 22 noes ccc cnn cen onneecass-eene 
Coldbar face masks. -------- NRE sated as oaths 
eae eee oe 
Oe eS a ast amahiel 
Suit, protective, acid and fuel resistant_....-...-.-.-----.--- 
Unsupported film rainccat.-.-.......-.--------- WBS 
PaeNOONOR cee soe da cess a5sscedsccssesssscacces ~Seesie Se 
Re ae 
Sled, 200-powme GRR Pac... 25. 5 oss. ss dadade se 5-s0case: 
ParaGitbd Wek IMR tiS once's acon ae one cn kee eed wdieneeuu 
Tents, general purpose, small. __-__- scascetteestee =< 
Tents, general purpose, medium _----- oo oe ee Sa 
Tents, general purpose, large.........-....-------------- i 
9h TEE Wo id in cn atedeensdmecsaeens 
Covers, maintenance, personnel and vehicle --_--_-_--_------ 
Vestibule, universal. _---.....-.-.---- a dra 
Tent, frame-type, maintenance, aircraft__......---.-- 
Tent, frame-type (20 feet by 64 feet) _.......----..--------- 
TON Ca oo gh on noe ande eene an 
Rast: SARUM MEE nc oceans o> ces Cee peeden ee 
Cloth, wool, serge (blends of various synthetic fibers with 
natural fibers) - - -- Feet See oane ene na 
Experimental body armor fabric. ----_-..-.-.---------- 


Tentage fabric, natural-synthetic, all weights (other than | 


duck) -_.-- NS ert ee ee 
Experimental fabric for encasing and lining sleeping bags 
Experimental wool and worsted fabric, cadet grey 
Fire resistance treated clothing fabric_-____- wine wenibesess 
Experimental wool or worsted fabric, army blue- - -- 


Oxidizer and fuel resistant gloves___.-...-...-.----------- 

gee oR yp. i Ug 38 | ee es 
Plastic snow rings for ski poles___--.-..-.----------------- : 
Ski waxes___ --- pide dahwne ea ta abeemcueseuebate 


Cold weather sleeping gear...........---.-...----....- 
CNR. ed ade bakin meked cecothnde tragedy aneweicauied 
BUN cde e tedaccapetestinave<anWvesee ed eos 
COVE, COI Foon on nc ods cs sens ceca cecunestencccews 
Cold weather handwear , 
Rocket fuel handlers handwear 
POL protective Mam WOO q canis soe oes dese cases 
Flame and thermal protective clothing_._._.....--.------- 
i Ul ee ee eee 
Cold weather clothing _ - - - -- ted Ste cada lta 
Cold weather body armor..............-.-...--------.- 


Hot Tr ie cia a edamaedwemuns 


BS eee < sande 
Experimental woolor worsted fabric, Army blue 151_-_--_---_- 
Tentage, duck (with fire, Mildew and weather resistant 
finishes). 
Boots, insulated, cold dry_...........------------ eres 
Boots, insulated, cold wet___..--- Radddo dd sos beac ak eease 
OIE a ae 
Last, service and low quarter. ...-.....-----------.---- 
— resistant and Mildew resistant leather for shoes and 
gloves. 
Synthetic tame S25. 3 kee rons = 
Canteens (for self-sterlizing feature) _.._...........--------- 
Te oot AE AL «oa a5 ca oceans coe sancas 
Miscellaneous tent frames..................-.---.....-..... 
Miscellaneous oversnow equipment__-___-_-.-..----------- 
Miscellaneous lightweight hardware components.-._.-____- 
Miscellaneous animal equipment -____--..--...---------- 4 
Miscellaneous modified marking outfits___....._.__.______- 
Platform, aerial delivery, 16,000-pound capacity___________- 
Platform, aerial delivery, 25,000-pound capacity -.....____ ._- 
Disconnect, cargo parachute, 5,000 pounds capacity __-.___- 
Harness release, single point ____-- 5 ee. 
— hardware and webbing equipment for troop para- 
chutes, 
Container, free-fall, 5-gallon cap_..------------------------- 
Container, free-fall, 25-gallon cap-_----------- 
Parachute bin boxes__.------ : 


Total limited procurement... --...-.-.---------------- 

















! 

Quantity unit cost 
Ticats $120. 00 
PE cntn e000 12.00 

| 50 eee 40. 00 
a ae te 20. 00 
500 . a 10. 00 
ee 100. 00 
500. - | 8. 00 
| 50 ; 5. 00 | 
ihe taca ch tires | 5.00 
10 90. 00 
¢ asl See 2 90. 00 
| 50 } 350. 00 
Re Se a catce | 600. 00 
| 10. ---| 2, 500. 00 
50 : 85. 00 
Perea oi cnc ae 260. 00 
| 25 . 250. 00 
| 4 _.| 12,000.00 
| 4 | 8, 000. 00 
| 500 a 50. 00 
| 100 17.00 | 
6,000 yards. ____- 6. 00 
| 15,000 yards__-__---| 3. 00 
| 10,000 yards 1.00 
-| 5,000 yards 1.25 
| 1,000 yards 8. 00 
| 5,000 yards_- | 2. 00 
| 1,000 yards 6.00 
| 50 pairs 50. 00 
; 100 pairs 5. 00 
200 2.00 
200 1.00 
150 units 10. 00 
300 | 50. 00 
50 | 15. 00 
50 40. 00 
50 20. 00 
1,000 pairs__. --- 15. 00 
| 200 pairs 5 | 10. 00 
| 200 pairs | 10. 00 
1,000 pairs_- | 60. 00 

1,500 35. 00 | 
Ga cisse as sel 100. 00 | 
150 | 80. 00 
LO ean 80. 00 
150 ea 25. 00 
| 1,000 yards _- | 6.00 
6,000 yards_-_-_-_-- 1. 50 
1,500 pairs __- 25. 00 
| 1,500 pairs... ___- 18. 00 
1,000 pairs_..----- 9. 00 
| 5,000 2 - 4.00 
| 6,000 square feet _ - _| 85 
3,000 square feet _ - | 7 
50- - ode 200. 00 
| 
Bi istic dm sain Edi Ate at Se 
awww mee wen me ee emer ewe ee foe eee ee eee 
10 wane use | 20, 000. 00 
300 ¥ 25, 000. 00 
ae | 100. 00 
50 | 1,000.00 
100 100. 00 | 
1,000 40. 00 
| 1,000 60. 00 
125 daa | 580. 00 


| Estimated | Estimated 


total cost 


$36, 000 
2, 400 
2,000 
1,000 
5, 000 

50, 000 
4, 000 
250 
250 
900 
900 

17, 500 
6, 000 
25, 000 
4, 250 
10, 000 
6, 250 
48, 000 
32, 000 
25, 000 
1, 700 


36, 000 
45, 000 


10, 000 
6, 250 
8, 009 

10, 000 
6, 000 

2,500 
1, 500 

400 
200 
1, 500 

15, 000 
TAO 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

2, 500 

, 000 

, 000 

2, 000 

3, 750 

6, 000 

9, 000 


—" 


Nn a= py 


— Pang 
SNS 


Ww bo bo 


37, 500 
27, 000 
9. 000 
20, 000 
5, 100 


2, 250 
10, 000 
4, 000 
10. 000 
5, 000 
10, 000 
5, 000 
12. 000 
200, 000 
250, 000 
30, 000 
50, 000 
10, 000 


40, 000 
60, 000 
72, 500 


1, 585, 100 
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Breakdown of miscellaneous categories, barrack equipment 





Item Unit cost | Quantity | Vi 


. Adapter, cot, folding, steel double decking 4! 128, 739 | 
2. Clamp, rod, mosquito bar, universal __- . 23 83, 543 | 
3. Frame, mosquito bar, wood, for cot, folding. canvas__- .99 14, 243 

. Holder, identification card, ‘open face, solid back type, 


metal ___- , eae . 0450 278. 933 
. Rod, mosquito bar, iron_._.--.---- ‘ . 69 74, 113 


Total (5 items) _-___- 


Fiscal year 1956 budget defense—Tripartite standardization items 


Estimated Estimated 
unit cost total cost 


| 
Armor, vest. -- vy : Paes aie $30. 65 $306. 5) 
PI i ca ctiaitecsbkaingnean sae bool pbbkanSepauiens 10 each 20. 00 200. 0 
I ee gcacnd niitin nae ae et om Ss a ash odd et oc ita 3. 00 390.00 
Bag, sleeping, Arctic_- : op ...--| 6each nl . 42. 90 257. 4 
SE EE EE nn ic anc dy chdtee vanes : 2 each 9. 75 19, 
Liner, jacket, field _- es -sclina sla a ac hati a 8.75 17.5 

EE CE Ariat komsndoncinccinhptenameian tna’ 2 each 12. 30 24. 0 
Parka, liner -_-_- ‘ - enn tn tithes oe ite lL te chess 8.70 17.4 
Trousers, shell, field _..--------- . 1458 sac cunee eee 9.10 18, 9 
Liners, trousers, field ___------ cals tn sedvcts e 6. 70 13. 40 
Bag, casualty evacuation _ - nits 2 es 40.00 | 
Sled, boat type, plastic - ---- 7 --| 4e2 78. 75 315.00 
Skis, cross country Sane otnitnnaie 2 each 13. 10 2. 0 
Poles. ski, adjustable _ - a bi 2 pair. -_- fos 7.55 15. 10 
Bindings, ski, cross country ‘ 2 pair 4.95 9.% 
Boots, combat, rubber. insulated. _------_-------___- | 4 pair. __ wong od 9. 65 38. 0 
Boots, service, combat, russet..............-------.- Sei) [Seo 7.40 29. 60 
Mittens, Arctic- cei snide nda 10. 00 40.00 
Rucksicks_. --- ..| 6 each 20. 25 121. 50 
Container, free fall, inc rcadudupeasbnake aiekin | 26 each... 15. 00 390, 00 
Platform assemblv | ae ae 4 each. 650. 00 2, 600. 00 
Sling, cargo, aerial delivery - 4 each 14. 00 56. 00 
Harness, personnel parachute, quick I 27. 45 109, 80 
Release assembly, parachute ground disconnect_.-------| ac 40. 00 140. 00 
Fee NE, TI bonis ccnnachbcmddiigonnscunqeaiis ac 22. 00 88.00 
IID sian son ncincanupitinnpaioms temniene 20 each 116, 29 2, 325, 80 
Tent, frame type, maintenance | 2each 430. 00 860. 00 


|Estimated quantity 


80,0 











Oe, SEIN TOR. oon wcccannatacainnamokean |------------------=- l asuscvendne 8, 440. 00 





Breakdown of miscellaneous categories barber supplies 


Item Unit cost Quantity 


. Barber, cloth, cotton, OD shade 9 $2. 30 526 $1, 210 
. Barber ‘kit J 30. 00 283 11, 460 
. Brush, shaving, barber type .70 13, 116 9, 181 
. Comb, hair, — ype, plastic or rubber . 06 31, 000 1, 860 
. Kit, case, barbers, M-1944 10. 00 65 650 
. Razor, straight edge, 5% with blade with plastic handle... 1.80 6, 474 , 653 
‘ Shears, hair cutting, hand 1.45 7. 410 , 745 
. Soap, box, plastic, OD 15 8, 073 , 21 
. Stone, sharpening, comb type extra fine cut and fine cut, : 
4incheslong - . 1, 242 559 
. Strap, razor, leg, with ‘webbing, type Il, Gem hci s 1, 218 160 
. Taleum powder, plain, 1-pound can_--- ; 579 
. Tray, instrument, disinfecting, barber, alum 


Total (12 items) 








Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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FORAGE 


Mr. #Loop. All right, General, suppose you tell us about this 
forage item. 

General McKenzir. There is an item of $509,481 for feeding and 
bedding 143 horses; 539 mules; 1,715 dogs; for feeding 1,560 pigeons; 
lus additional bedding for troops in maneuvers and field exercises. 

Mr. FLoop. This is not a new item? 

General McKenziz. No, sir, there is nothing new about it. 

Mr. FLoop. What changes are there compared to last year for horses 
and mules under Forage? 

General McKenziz. The amounts as noted are just slightly less 
than last year. 

Mr. FLoop. There is no change particularly in this item at all? 

General McKenzir. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know of any change in the administration or 
handling of the items of horses and mules? Is there any reason why 
it should be different? Is anything being done? 

General McKenzizr. They are located essentially in the same 
areas. We are using the dogs as both scout and sentry dogs, experi- 
menting with them at Camp Carson, Colo., and overseas. Our 
animals are located essentially in the same places as last year. I 
have a chart such as we used last year. 

Mr. Fioop. I think that should be inserted. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Horses and mules to be fed in fiscal year 1956 






























































| Horses Mules 
Use or purpose 
Riding | Draft | Draft | Pack 
| | | 
Army na Forces Board, Camp Car- Bee ibs enes tare cee 6 | Testing of new equipment. 
son, Colo. | 
4th Field Artillery Battalion, Camp yf eS 316 | Combat unit. 
Carson, Colo. 
35th Quartermaster Pack Company. ----|-....--- bh. a hesatlees 212 | Do. 
BUCO NE ca ppkunh a cneenya sesdenne Te ta cabeeelandnening Ss amended | Constabulary. 
Camp Cooke, Calif., U. S. Disciplinary De he aaa 2 1 | Apprehending prisoners, 
Barracks. draft work. 
Fort MGR iennes bot xs dtrenceentes— eee 9 UT ie adkiinte nate | Funeral caisson. 
VU. 5, EIR en Ee ee aan 2 | Army mascot. 
Petelitos erarasttatns tector bse 129 14 2 537 | 
Gre, o55 oe aes d. 143 | 539 


Mr. Fioop. Is any increased interest being evidenced in horses or 
mules or dogs for any purpose? 

General McKenziz. There is a slight increase in the number of 
mules in our 1956 budget as opposed to 1955. 

For example, the 35th Quartermaster Pack Company, located at 
Camp Carson is expected to have 212 pack mules this year whereas 
they had none last year. 

Mr. Fioop. Any increase in the use of horses and mules would be 
reflected in this 4-inch section of the Quartermaster budget insofar as 
forage was concerned. It would be handled by this item and not the 
units. Is that right? 
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General McKenzie. That is right. As we provide the money for 
the using stations to procure this forage; it is done locally. 

Mr. Fxioop. All right. 

Is there one more item? 

General McKenzin. Yes, sir. This has to do with cans, drums, and 
handling equipment for our petroleum supply. 

Colonel Gillette, chief of the Petroleum Branch, Office of the Quar. 
termaster General, has the detailed information on this item. 


POL EQUIPMENT 


Colonel GiuteTre. I refer to page 214, sir, the next to the last item, 
POL equipment. 

The consumption estimate for fiscal year 1956 is $6,911,000 as 
compared to $8,912,625 for fiscal year 1955 or a decrease of $2,001,625 
or approximately 22 percent. This decrease is primarily due to 
decreases in the pipeline and distribution system of cans and drums 
in the Far East Command, increased use of open-end contracts ona 
rental basis for liquid fuels and lubricants in the continental United 
States, decrease in item population of petroleum-handling equipment, 
decrease in organizations, and elimination of support of other forces 
in the Far East Command. 

Two items, the 5-gallon can and 55-gallon drum, account for the 
major portion of the requirement for a total of $5,067,000. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have anything to do with recovery of these 
cans in the field, salvage operations? Do you reuse any of that stuff 
at all? 

Colonel Gitterre. Those cans and drums are reused, yes, sir. We 
use cans primarily for the shipment of reserves over to Europe. 
They are recovered and reused after they have served their purpose 
for shipping containers. 

Mr. Fioop. Then there is considerable salvage of these things, even 
in combat? 

Colonel Gituerre. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Colonel Gitterre. The remainder of this project is for petroleum 
equipment items, such as pumps, hoses and fittings, plugs, gaskets, 
nozzles, laboratory supplies, collapsible and portable tanks, totaling 
$1,593,500. That is also on page 223. 

Mr. Foon. Is this all continental United States? 

Colonel GituetTre. No, sir. This is worldwide. 

Mr. Fioop. You have nothing to do with the presence or lack of 
pipelines in Spain, have you? 

Colonel Gittetre. Not at the moment, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It would not be reflected in this budget for the next 
fiscal period? 

Colonel Gitterre. No, sir. Neither would any other pipelines be 
in this budget, sir. The Engineers of the Army are responsible for 
budgeting for pipeline equipment. 

Mr. FLoop. POL merely is the equipment? 

Colonel Gitterre. Petroleum-handling equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. The equipment itself? 

Colonel GitLerTe. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. FLoop. And in direct ratio to gallonage is there a reduction 
in equipment? 

Colonel Gittette. Possibly, not in direct ratio, sir. There is a 
reduction, however. 

Mr. Ftoop. Any new developments in transportation, storage, or 
any of those problems? 

Colonel GitteTTe. Not in this budget, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that figure include maintenance, too? 

Colonel Grtterte. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. That goes to somebody else? 

Colonel GittetTe. This does not include maintenance. 

Mr. Fioop. Procurement? 

Colonel G1iLLEtTT£. The procurement cost? 

Mr. FLtoop. Do you handle procurement for these items? 

Colonel Gitterre. The Quartermaster handles procurement of 
these items. It is not under my operation. 

Mr. Forp. This is not the budget for the actual fluid? 

Colonel Gittette. No, sir. This is for the petroleum-handling 
equipment to handle the actual fluids, petroleum, oils, and lubricants. 

Mr. Ftoop. What are some examples of petroleum handling equip- 
ment? What do you mean by petroleum handling equipment? 

Colonel GrtLeTTE. Some examples are in this pamphlet which I 
will hand to you, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Witness shows the committee a brochure, Department 
of the Army, June 1954, technical manual, quartermaster petroleum- 
handling equipment. It is a brochure of some 43 pages with diagrams, 
charts and pictures of different types and kinds of petroleum-handling 
equipment. 

Colonel Gitterre. If you will look on page 24, sir, you will see in 
figure 15 an oil barrel pump. 

The nomenclature is pump, 1-quart. I am sure you are familiar 
with this type of pump. 

Mr. FLoop. Why are all these pictures of pumps, cans, and charts 
any different from those used by civilian business groups? Why is 
there any particular trick about this? 

Colonel GitLteTre. Some of this equipment is the same, sir. 

If you will refer to page 20 you will see there a pump, service-station 
type. Those are used at service stations. 

The Quartermaster procures, stores these, and issues them. This 
is the same as the regular civilian pump. 

Mr. FLoop. Some parts of this equipment are used in the field with 
combat troops as well as in continental United States? 

Colonel Giuuetrtre. Right, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. You are responsible here for what? 

Colonel Gitterre. The Quartermaster Corps is responsible for pro- 
curement, storage, and issue of this equipment. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not transport it? 

Colonel Gitterre. That is right. Transportation Corps is charged 
with transportation of this equipment. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you design any of it? 

Colonel Gitterre. The Guartieueser Research and Development 
Command does. 

Mr. FLoop. You work with them? 
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Colonel Gituette. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you an oilman? What do you know about this 
business? 

Colonel Giuterre. I served with the Armed Services Petroleum 
Purchasing Agency in 1948 and 1949. That is about the limit of my 
experience except in various assignments I have had in the Army. 

Mr. FLoop. You have your own experts and technicians as to the 
quality of the raw material that goes into these things and that is not 
your job? 

Colonel Gitterre. I have something to do with it; yes, sir. | 
collaborate with them on this equipment. However, it is ‘their respon: 
sibility. They seek all advice possible from.every source possible. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have anything new this year which you didn‘ 
have last year? What particular piece of equipment are you proud of 
as a good idea which you didn’t tell us about last year? 

Colonel Gitterre. This equipment as far as I know is the same you 
were told about last year. 

Mr. FLoop. You came up with nothing new? 

Colonel GitteTrr. That is right. 

Mr. FiLoop. Did you throw away anything? 

Colonel GitueTre. We are getting rid of two types of pumps. We 
have the 30-gallon-per-minute pump being replaced by the 50-gallon- 
per-minute pump. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

Colonel Gituertre. The 50-gallon-per-minute pump is more efficient 
than the 30-gallon-per-minute pump. 

Mr. Fioop. With reference to what? 

Colonel Gituertre. Higher speed in filling containers. 

Mr. Foon. Is it required in the field? 

Colonel GitLetre. It is required, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. It has that important advantage? 

Colonel GittetrE. Yes. That also applies to the 225-gallon-per- 
minute pump used in filling cans and drums. That replaces the 100- 
gallon-per-minute pump. 

Mr. Fioop. None of these items can transport themselves but they 
must be transported by some other unit. Is that it? 

Colonel GitteTTE. We have some items which transport then- 
selves—the mobile laboratory. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not use tank cars and tank trains or anything 
like that, do you? 

Colonel Gitterts. Not in this budget. We have recently beet 
assigned responsibility for tank trucks and _trailers—5,000-gallon, 
1,200-gallon and 600-gallon. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is ‘‘we’’? 

Colonel GiLLetTe. Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you get that? 

Colonel Gitterts. It was assigned by the Army petroleum pand 
and was recently completed 

Mr. Fioop. You will come with transport equipment? 

Colonel GitteTte. That will be under Ordnance. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you do with it? 


— MD + 7S 
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Colonel Gittertr. We set up requirements for it but we do not 
procure, store, or issue it. Ordnance will have that in their budget. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you get in connection with it? What duties 
did you get in connection with those items that you do not have this 
year? 
“ Colonel GittEtrTEe. The entire petroleum system has been reor- 
ganized by this Department of the Army petroleum panel. Formerly 
the Corps of Engineers was responsible for operating pipelines, and 
the Transportation Corps for operating oil tank trucks. That re- 
sponsibility has been reassigned to the Quartermaster Corps which 
now will operate the entire petroleum distribution system, including 
the pipeline operation and the major portion of the tank truck opera- 
tion, but excluding long hauls which still remain the responsibility of 
the Transportation Corps. 

Mr. Ftoop. What will be the nature of your responsibility? 

Colonel Grtterre. We will have practically the entire petroleum 
distribution system under the Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. Fioop. Taking over the pipeline? 

Colonel G1LLETTe. Pipeline operation. 

Mr. Fioop. Tank cars? 

Colonel GrtLerre. Rail tank cars remain the responsibility of the 
Transportation Corps. And we do not have operation of seagoing 
vessels or barges, any waterborne transportation being with the 
Transportation Corps or MSTS. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Colonel. 

That finishes this part of the presentation. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


PEetTROLEvM, O11, AND LUBRICANTS 


2331 Petroleum, oil, and lubricants (Quartermaster) 


Total direet oblications: 


Acti@ie tical FOr T0642 2 er, we he! er uot $70, 661, 553 
Fatighene;- Gees year 100622200 8 (oe OAS ee ec ee 60, €03, 000 
Petipa Gitar SOP 3G se eel er eel alice 40, 689, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


For the local procurement and purchase from Army stock fund (including pro- 
curement transportation where applicable) of petroleum, oil, and lubricants, 
ground and air (aviation products required bv Army planes), for issue to troop 
units and for contractual services for handling of these products. Excludes 
requirements for construction, repairs and utilities except Korea, special field 
evercises, manufacturing activities, marine equipment, railway activities, testing 
and research and development, technical training, depot operation, and certain 
installation support activities. 


II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Fiscal year 1956 quantitative requirements were computed on the basis of 
developed gallon-per-day factors applied to forecasted troop strengths, by area, 
adjusted in accordance with planred mission changes. Unit costs applicabl> to 
current contracts and Army stock fund standard prices were utilized in developing 
dollar requirements. 








Estimate Estimate 

Actual, fiscal} ¢ , nate, 
, , fiseal year | fiseal year 
yoni}. oC 


Services for handling ae««,€, ene i ----| $5,765,000 $7, 543, 400 $7, 505, 500 
Petroleum products---.-.-- ..-| 64,896,553 | 53, 059, 600 33, 183, 5a 





Number of | 


units Unit cost 





. Gasoline, motor, 80 and 82 (including | M gal_- 165, 325 | $132.014 | 21, 825, 214 
white). 

J ER cinbeccs ccnp tntnccvtaesigte< = Swedes 2, 646 101. 581 268, 723 
3. Solvents Pee eee RT 2, 583 149. 027 334, 936 
| EE DI caries cp calalwion nae .do 1, 528 88. 606 6, 337, 809 
5. Fuel oils... --- 2354 SORES SI 7, 474 | 30. 633 228, 950 
5. Oil engine (including 9000 series)... _- ol ie 5, 711 457. 273 2, 611, 486 
. Universal gear lube_-- ----- . A eee 743 | 647. 292 | 480, 937 
. Greases.....-.-.--- aspeatntinaed 2, 581 150. 410 | 388, 208 
i vee Seb cantincrie gas d cide ues we ae 3, 193. 058 613, 924 
I ko ha de mcbte nena) abide Lathan 7 404. 239 43, 252 





Total petroleum products---.--------| a, i ‘ eS, 183, i) 





Total, subproject 2331------ : ro. " , 40, 689, ‘om 


1 Service costs cover commercial contracts for drumming and through-put operations in continental 
United States and overseas commands. The increase in fiscal year 1955 budget estimate over fiscal year 
1954 is due primarily to the inclusion of handling charges for petroleum products purchased locally ir 
Germany. 


Mr. FiLoop. Suppose with reference to 2331 at this point in the 
record, page 239 of the justifications, we request you to supply a sup- 
porting narrative statement? 

Colonel Giuterre. I have it here, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Subproject 2331—Petroleum, oils, and lubricants 


1. Included in this subproject is $40,689,000 for purchase and handling of petro- 
leum products for issue to Army troop units (ground liquid fuels and lubricants 
and aviation products for liaison type planes and helicopters). This project ex- 
cludes certain Army requirements that are funded for in other budget projects. 

2. The amount requested in fiscal year 1956 is 32.9 percent less than fiseal year 
1955 budget estimates or $19,914,000. This decrease is due to the reduction of 
operational requirements for Army in the amount of $6,241,890, and the elimina- 
tion of nonreimbursable support in Korea in the amount of $13,672,110. The 
$13,672,110 decrease consists of: $4,244,400 for Republic of Korea forces support; 
$4,375,000 for United States Marine support and $5,052,710 for United States 
Air Force support. 


Mr. Forp. What are the prices you are getting now compared to 
what you got a year ago and what you forecast you will get a year 
hence? 

Colonel Gittetrte. This budget is calculated on the same prices 
as the 1955 budget. It is a consumption budget and we did use the 
1955 stock fund prices to calculate the 1956 budget. 

Mr, Forp. Are your prices based on competitive bidding? 

Colonel Giutterre. Yes, sir. They are based on the contract 
prices weighted with the stock fund increase of 4 percent, which 
includes transportation, losses, and so forth. 

Mr. Forp. You have a 4-percent markup? 

Colonel Gittettre. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Is that what it has been for the last several years? 
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Colonel Gittetre. That is our experience so far; that is right. 
We will adjust that as we get more experience. 

Mr. Fioop. Looking at that page you state “The increase in the 
1955 budget estimate over 1954 was due to the inclusion of handling 
charges for petroleum products purchased locally in Germany” and 
that is off forty-plus thousand in 1956. 

Is that because of the reduction in the price of handling charges 
or the volume? It is in the last line of the justification sentence on 
page 239. You are minus 40,000? 

Colonel GitLetTre. Right. We have an increase in the continental 
United States for the storage of our reserve, and the reason we have 
that increase is that we have never been able to get the amount of 
storage We require. 

Mr. Fitoop. What has that to do with Germany? 

Colonel Gittetre. We have a decrease in Germany. 

Mr. FLoop. Because you are able to improve in the continental 
United States? 

Colonel GitLetTe. That is right. The net of this is that we have 
about a $40,000 decrease overall. I was explaining to you the fact 
that the decrease is more than $40,000 in Germany. 

Mr. FLtoop. But the improvement in American storage facilities 
is responsible for less need of that type of service in Germany. Is 
that right? 

Colonel Gituerrr. No, sir. The overall project here has decreased 
about $40,000, but within that project there has been an increase in 
the United States for storage as opposed to a decrease in the handling 
charges in Germany. One offsets the other and the net result is a 
$40,000 decrease in the project as a whole. 

Mr. FLoop. All right. 

We will resume at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 





Turspay, Marcn 15, 1955. 


Mr. Sixus. General Lawton, will you present the witnesses for 
this morning? 

General Lawron. This morning we are to continue with project 
2300, “Supplies and minor equipment,’’ which is under the direction 
of the Office of Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, represented here 
by General Colglazier, who will introduce the witnesses for the projects 
under this program. 

Mr. Stxes. General Colglazier, will you proceed, please? 

General Cotaiazier. In order to save time I suggest that Colonel 
Cleaves proceed with subproject 2321, ‘Organizational equipment, 
Signal Corps.” 


ORGANIZATIONAL EquipMENT, SIGNAL Corps 


Subproject 2321—Organizational equipment, Signal Corps 


Total direct obligations: 


Ree peeeee MMA ysis iba yy do oe clei ake $6, 139, 830 
So | ee eee 10, 500, 000 
Matinenhe. Gaenk wate AOU as dis ost de ani eee eey =e 8, 612, 000 


59703—55——_50 
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I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This subproject provides the Army worldwide with meteorological and photo. 
graphic tables of organizations and tables of allowances equipment and supplies, 


II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Fiscal year 1956 requirements are prepared in two parts. Part A consists of 
major equipment needs for which supply control responsibility is removed from 
the Signal Corps stock fund system and are computed on the basis of funds 
required for net procurement. Part B contains those items of supply and minor 
equipment which have been transferred to the Signal Corps Division of the Army 
stock fund and requirements are computed on the basis of issue of material froy 
stock fund to Army components. 

In the meteorological category both the equipment and supplies are required 
to furnish upper air, wind and density data to AAA groups, brigades and se parate 
battalions for training and antiaircraft defense of critical industrial and m'lit ary 
areas in the continental United States and major military installations in overs as 
areas. Mo-teorolozical items are also required to furnish data to 90 mm. and 
120 mm. field artillery observation battalions to permit effective firing in combat 
and training. 

Photozraphic items indicated are required for continued operation of authorized 
photozraphic laboratories and film libraries in the Zone of Interior and overseas 
areas. The can2ra and darkroon equipment are required in connection with 
aerial reconnaissance, r2s2arch and d2velopmnent, intelligenze and training. The 
proj2ctors are r2quired for the full utilization of films and slides in accompl'shin: 
the Army’s training mission. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Cleaves, we have heard you several times 
before and have always found you to be a very helpful witness. Will 
you proceed with the project that is before you, please? 

Colonel CLeaves. Thank you, sir. 

The Signal Corps portion of subproject 2321 has to do with meteor- 
ological and photographic equipment. The meteorological equip- 
ment is used by antiaircraft gun batteries in ascertaining the condi- 
tions of the upper atmosphere that affect the trajectory of projectiles. 

The photographic items have to do with cameras for combat use, 
both still and motion picture, with some darkroom equipment for 
processing film in the field and for both still and motion-picture 
projection used in connection with Army education and training. 

The request is divided into two parts, as shown here, A, the organi- 
zational equipment, the larger items which we do not consider con- 
sumption items; and the B portion comprises the consumption items 
such as, in the meteorological branch, balloons, calcium hydride 
charges, and so on, where there is a definite consumption based on use. 

I shall be happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Sixes. I should like for you to explain the difference in sums 
between this fiscal year and fiscal years 1954 and 1955. You asked 
for $6,139,830 in fiscal year 1954; $10,500,000 in fiscal year 1955; and 
now you are down again to $8,612,000. Tell the committee why there 
has been that variation. 

Colonel CLeAves. In 1954, sir, we asked for and were originally 
given $10,737,000, as I recall the figure. Last year, in the execution 
of the program, from the DEP LOG point of view it was determined 
that there were other items in the DEP LOG program that had a higher 
priority than ours, so the $10,737,000 that showed in last year’s 1954 
column as our estimate for that year turned out to be $6,139,830, as 
you see it here. 

Last year’s estimate was $10,500,000 and that still stands. The 
lower estimate for 1956, $8,612,000, is due to the reduction in the size 
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of the Army. ‘These items that we ask for are directly proportional to 
the size of the Army, and with the reduced size this is our estimate. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this a continuation of the previous program or does it 
represent a phasing-in of a new program? 

Colonel CLEaves. It is a continuation of the old program. There is 
some new equipment in here. I call your attention to the AN/GMA-1 
Computer Group and the AN/GMT-2 Meterological Station, Auto- 
matic. These items we have not had before. They are for tracing 
the flight of balloons and automatically recording the ballistic data. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Riley, do you have any questions on Signal Corps 
organizational equipment and supplies? 

Mr. Riuey. I think not. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much, Colonel Cleaves. 

General Colglazier, will you present your next witness? 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQuiPpMENT, CHEMICAL Corps 


Subproject 2321—-Organizational equipment, Chemical Corps 


Total direct obligations: 
PCT I SI ne a encase ate asap elaine 
Estimate, fiscal vear 1955 : 2, 919, £00 
Poti, mbcen CORP S000). s ee ee ee re oe eee a ee 3, 338, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are required to reimburse the Chemical 
Division of the Army stock fund for the anticipated issues which will be made 
during fiscal year 1956 and for the procurement of user test items. 


II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimate for stock fund reimbursements is based on past issu experience 
adjusted to reflect organizational and personnel changes. Direct obligations for 
the 3 fiseal years shown above are not comparable inasmuch as fiscal vear 1954 
and fiscal year 1955 do not represent the t»tal value of the “consumption’’ re- 
quirement reflected in the fiscal year 1955 budget. Fiscal year 1954 fizures repre- 
sent only the dollars required to replenish stocks. Fiscal vear 1955 fizures indi- 
cate cash obligations to reimburse the Arny stock fund and for user t»sts but do 
not include an additional $1,380 000 for fre issue withdrawl credits required to 
satisfy total consumption from the Army stk fund. 

For comparison purposes, total consumption requirements are shown below: 


Comparative consumption: 


P noe ee ee SU eke oS elib stead $7, 077, 000 
Pie eeeitids cvinwl ask ol. omiiutsa. cas ceeglao 3, 878, 000 
Fe NG Ne cin lin cer este went sebsmstd dna aie aed es 3, 298, 000 


General Coteiazier. The Chemical Corps portion of subproject 
2321, “Organizational equipment,” is next. Brig. Gen. Marshall 
Stubbs, the commanding general, Materiel Command, of the Chemical 
Corps will make the presentation. 

Mr. Stxes. General Stubbs, we shall be glad to have you make 
your presentation. I think this is your first appearance here. 

General Stusrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. We are glad to have you with us and should like you 
to tell us about the organizational equipment requirements of the 
Chemical Corps. 

General Stusss. Thank you. 

The funds requested in this project are required to reimburse the 
Chemical Division of the Army stock fund for the anticipated issues 





which will be made during fiscal year 1956 and for the procurement 
of user test items. 

The estimate for stock-fund reimbursements is based on past issue 
experience adjusted to reflect organizational and personnel changes, 
Direct obligations for the 3 fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 are shown 
on page 206. They are not comparable inasmuch as fiscal year 1954 
and fiscal year 1955 do not represent the total value of the consumption 
requirement reflected in the fiscal year 1956 budget. The fiscal year 
1954 figures represent only the dollars required to replenish stocks, 
The fiscal year 1955 figures indicate cash obligations to reimburse the 
Army stock fund and for user tests but do not include an additional 
$1,380,000 for free issue withdrawal credits required to satisfy total 
consumption from the Army stock fund. The total consumption re- 
quirements for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 are shown on page 207, 
those figures being, for fiscal year 1954 approximately $7 million; for 
fiscal year 1955 approximately $3.9 million; and for fiscal year 1956 
approximately $3.3 million. 

The items in this project are divided into five categories: Chemicals; 
protective materials and equipment; weapons and allied equipment; 
material handling, service and training aid equipment; and user test 
items. - 

CHEMICALS 


The greater portion of the funds requested is for the first category, 
Chemicals, $1,830,400. This is shown on page 208. The Chemical 
Corps has a supply responsibility for 419 chemicals. However, the 
10 listed on page 208 represent about 72 percent of the value dollarwise 
of the total chemical requirements. These chemicals are used for such 


things as maintenance of vehicles, laundry and dry cleaning, water 
purification, and so forth. 


PROTECTIVE MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Going to the second category, protective materials and equipment, 
we are requesting approximately $1.4 million and there are 5 items 
shown and 33 additional items that are not shown. Taking the largest 
item there, the ‘“Mask, gas, oxygen breathing, M13,” this is a mask 
that is being issued and the principal requirement here is shown for 
initial issues to the guided-missile battalions to protect them from any 
overcontamination of exposure to the fumes that are used in the 
guided-missile work. This is a self-contained mask. It has a chem- 
ical in it so that you do not have to breathe the contaminated air. 
This chemical removes the carbon monoxide and supplies oxygen 
for the wearer of the mask to breathe. 


WEAPONS AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 


Going to weapons and allied equipment, there are three items shown 
on page 209, and those are the only three. The largest item there is 
the ‘Kit, service, portable flame thrower, M2A1,”’ for which we are 
requesting $38,728. That kit is used to service the portable flame 
throwers in the field. It also contains some spare parts. 
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MATERIAL HANDLING, SERVICE AND TRAINING AID EQUIPMENT 


In the fourth category, material handling, service and training aid 
equipment, which requires approximately $34,000, there are 5 items 
shown and there are 16 additional items. The largest moneywise 
item there is the “Compressor, reciprocating, gasoline engine driven.” 
This is a small compact compressor. It is used to pressurize the 
cylinders required in the flamethrower to discharge the fuel from the 
flamethrower. 

USER TEST ITEM 


In going to the last category, the user test items, which require 
$40,000, I have a sample. This is a common soft plywood or soft 
board. It can be made by any of the soft-board manufacturers, such 
as Celotex. It is impregnated with carbon and when air contaminated 
with gas goes through it, the gas is removed from the air. We feel 
it will have a very prominent part to play in gas protection. It can 
be produced very readily. The soft-board manufacturers can manu- 
facture it with practically no change in equipment; it is just a change in 
the ingredients. 

Mr. Ritny. Do you have a supply of this on hand? 

General Stuspss. We have not. This is the initial manufacture of 
it other than that which was manufactured for research purposes. 
This is getting a quantity sufficiently large to test and see if it does 
what we believe it does. 

Mr. Rixey. If it operates as you have reason to believe, how long 
will it take to manufacture a supply of it if you have need for it? 

General Srusss. It can be manufactured very, very readfly. We 
do not propose to stock this material because it can be manufactured 
very readily. The engineers say it takes about a half hour to convert 
over from the soft-board manufacture to make this material, so we 
would expect this to be producible in large quantities very readily. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this is aimed at substituting this for 
your soft board which you now use in your temporary construction? 

General Srusss. It would be if we wanted to gasproof everything. 

Mr. Forp. That was the assumption I had; yes. 

General Stusss. On the other hand, it could be put on the interior 
walls, in the interior of hospitals, present construction, or any place 
where we have an assembly of people. 

Mr. Forp. Is this material more expensive than the other? 

General Stusss. No, it isnot. This price is for a very small quan- 
tity. The carbon will cost you something. However, in the initial 
test we used the lowest quality carbon to see if it would do the job, 
and it did, so the carbon would not be a procurement problem. 

Mr. Forp. Although you can convert the manufacture rather 
readily, do you have the necessary ingredients on hand or in stockpile 
to make it available? 

Gneral Stusss. No, sir, we do not. That would be the carbon. 

Mr. Forp. You would have to have the ingredients to make the 
conversion? 

General Struszs. That is correct. The carbon, because of its low 
quality as we have used it here, we should be able to get quite a bit 
of that rather quickly, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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CONSUMPTION OF CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


: 


Mr. Ritey. General, could you explain this comparative consump. 
tion statement on page 207? Are those materials which you drew 
from the Army stock fund during those years? 

Genral Struspss. No, sir. We have gone back and calculated the 
cost on the items issued. In the 1954 figure there were $4,177,000 of 
items issued of the same item that we have in the budget for fiscal } 
year 1956, and in addition to the $4.1 million we have $2.9 million 
for the procurement of initial issue items. 

Mr. Ritey. You actually used $7,077,000? Is that correct? 

General Stusrs. Not in dollars, no. We used only the $222,000, 

Mr. Ritey. What does the figure of $7,077,000 represent? 

General Srusss. That represents the dollars that would have been 
spent if we had had dollars to replace all the items that were issued, 

Mr. Ritzy. Who issued those items? 

General Stusss. The Chemieal Corps. 

Mr. Rivey. In other words, you have less items on hand now? 

General Stuspss. Yes, sir. We were living off the shelf here. The 
1954 figures represent the dollars which were actually spent, the 
$222,000. Those dollars only represent the stocks we had to replace 
because we had to have those in the supply system and the additional 
quantities of items came off the shelf. 

Mr. Rixey. In other words, you used $6.8 million of material that 
you did not have the money to replace; is that right? 

General Stusss. Yes, sir. We did not have the money to replace 
it. We had only $222,000 to replace the necessary items. 

Mr. Ruxey. In fiscal year 1955 you used nearly $1 million worth and 
you have not replaced $900,000 worth? 

General Srusss. Of the approximately $3.9 million shown in fiscal 
— 1955, we expect to issue $3,150,500 of stock as we procured it. 

n addition we bought $721,000 of a new item for initial issue. ‘The 
difference would represent what came off the shelf. We _ have 
$1,380,000 as free issue withdrawal credits. That is the amount that 
was moved off the shelf, without reimbursement. 

Mr. Ritey. That was not replaced? 

Colonel Duruam. That is not replaced in the 1955 figure. 

Mr. Ritey. How much in 1954-55 did you move off the shelf that 
you did not replace? 

Colonel Durnam. In 1954 it would be the difference between the 
$7 million shown on page 207 versus the actual obligations shown on 
page 206, namely, $222,000. In 1955 it would be the difference 
between the $3,878,000 shown on page 207 versus the $2.9 million 
shown on page 206. 

Mr. Ritey. In both of these areas you drew more off the shelf 
than you replaced. How are you going to get along with $3.3 million, 
approximately, in fiscal year 1956? 

General Srusss. The $3.3 million is what we estimate is required 
to reimburse the fund for everything that will be issued out of the 
stock fund. 

Mr. Riuey. In other words, you feel that is sufficient money to 
replace everything you use out of the stock fund for the next fiscal 
year? 
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General Stusss. Yes, sir. j 

Mr. Ritey. Why were there such heavy withdrawals in 1954? Is 
that chargeable in any way to the Korean episode? 

General Srusss. There were a number of withdrawals during that 
period, yes, sir, and of course we did not replace them. We were 
attempting to reduce our stocks rather than to buy. That is the 
reason we requested less money. 

Mr. Ritxy. Do you know whether or not these chemicals, and I 
suppose medicines, that were withdrawn were used for the Air Force 
and Marines and the Republic of Korea Army? Do you know whether 
they were used for all of them? 

General Stuspss. I am quite sure that is not so. This is only 
Army issue. 

Mr. Ritey. And it was not used for any other service? 

General Stusss. That is correct; it was not used for any other 
service. 

Mr. Ritny. I noted yesterday the Army footed most of the bills 
in Korea. I wondered if this was a part of it. Mr. Flood. 


PREPARATION FOR NUCLEAR WARFARE 


Mr. Froop. General, I am looking all over the justifications and 
can find no line item having to do with smoke tests as defense against 
nuclear attack. Where do you have that buried? 

General Stusss. That is in the research and development budget. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you not have anything to do with it? 

General Stusss. Not in this budget. Tests are being conducted 
by the Chemical Corps with research and development funds. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the purpose of the items you are requesting 
here? What do you want with all these items? That goes in the 
stock fund to be drawn by the various services? 

General Strusss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuoop. Let me direct your attention to the user test items. 
I see nothing in here which, by the widest stretch of the imagination, 
with one exception, possibly, has anything to do with user test items 
for defense in the field of nuclear warfare for the coming year. Why 
is that? 

_ General Stusss. I might show you a little item which we have 
just produced. It is a docimeter. 

Mr. Ftoop. That is the one I thought you were talking about. 

General Srusss. That is not in here. 

Mr. Ftoop. Why not? 

General Stusss. Because we have that already procured. This 
went right from research and development into procurement because 
of the necessity to get it overseas. 

Mr. FLtoop. That is one item we have heard about and the only 
one we have heard about that amounts to anything. 

General Stusss. There are others, if I may talk. 

Mr. Froop. You mean they are so secret you do not want anybody 
to know about them? 

General Srusss. They are not particularly secret. There is one 
they are using today to attempt to determine the radiation level on 
the ground. Using a helicopter we drop a detector. 
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Mr. FLoop. It is raining this morning and I understand with thp 
rain down comes a little radiation and brings it down to ground ley¢| 
or to the danger level for troops. Is somebody testing it with ay 
“ego beater” this morning? 

General Stusss. We believe this will be a suitable item. It wilj 
probably come up as a user test item next year. 

Mr. Fioop. But the fact remains that in the budget request for 
organizational equipment in the user and test categories of the 
Chemical Corps for the budget beginning July 1, 1955, and ending 
June 30, 1956, there is nothing in here that has shiecibdle to do with 
nuclear warfare. Is that not so? 

General Srusss. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you remember when the first atom bomb test was 
made several years ago? 

teneral Stuspss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a long time ago. You have read and heard in 
vour various schools and in your chemical service that we have passed 
the threshold of this type of warfare. You know that? 

General Stusss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. You know the United States Army and other branches 
have operational field components for atomic combat in the field? 

General Srusss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You know we have a good deal of it in other places, 
and despite the fact that we are operational, and despite the fact we 
are advised that the enemy—which for some silly reason must remain 
secret—is most likely also operational, for 1 more year during whicl 
there might be actual nuclear wariare, ee Chemical Corps have 
nothing at all relating to that type of warfare? Why? What is the 
matter? Do you fellows want to wait until the shooting starts, until 
they start shooting artillery with A-heads? What is the matter with 
the Chemical Corps? Is that your department? Are you suppose 
to say anything about that? You are a brigadier general. 

General Strusss. Yes, sir, I can talk about it. 

Mr. FLoop. Go ahead. 

General Stusss. Just like this smoke generator. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, General, but the smoke generator you are using 
in Nevada is a smoke gener ator which you are generating with water 
and oil and they have been used for years. It has nothing to do with 
nuclear warfare. You have it at hand and are trying to see if it will 
work. As a matter of fact, it did not work; it was a bust. 

General Srusss. When it does not get in the right place it will not 
work. 

Mr. Fioop. So you do not even have in this budget any kind of an 
item that should, in my judgment, be already prepared for field 
testing. You have no field-test items you want to buy for the next 
12 months to try to throw up a smokescreen to protect troops and 
civilians. 

General Srugss. This is a matter of determining what the smoke 
will do. We have the smoke generators. 

Mr. Fuioop. But it is still over in the research and development 
shop? 

General Stusss. No, sir. This is issued to the field. 

Mr. Fioop. You have not used it yet? 

General Stussps. We have the smoke generators. 
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Mr. Fioop. They only throw smoke up to a certain altitude. Let 
me tell you what I am worrying about, and this is not merely directed 
to you, General. Every man from every shop that comes in here from 
the Army, I am trying to find out when they are going to start fighting 
this war. This is the same thing you had for Korea. I do not want 
the Army to get in the same jam it always getsin. When the shooting 
starts there is a debacle. Are you fellows in the Chemical Corps going 
to sit by and wait until the enemy starts throwing artillery with 
A-heads and then come in here all out of breath with a supplemental? 
Why is it not in here? This is for 12 months ahead in the future when 
anything might happen in 60 days and you are not ready for it. 

General Strusss. We feel we are coming along at a very good rate 
on them, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. The colonel or somebody handed you a slip of paper 
from the back row, which makes it look good. A professional witness 
tells you to say that you are looking into it very carefully and when 
the time comes you will be able to uphold the prestige of the Chemical 
Corps as you always have. That is a better sentence than you have 
here, is it not? 

General Srupss. Yes, sir; that is very good. 

Mr. FLoop. Look, I am on your side. There just “ain’t” no 
organizational equipment of nuclear warfare in this budget. Where 
are we? Who is going torun this? Do you want it run by the Army 
Nurses Corps? 

General Srussps. May I make a couple comments, such as on 
decontamination? 

Mr. FLoop. Sure. 

General Srusss. This is one area I think is very important to us, 
decontamination. We have tried to find out what we can do to reduce 
this radiation. You cannot make it faster or slower. It covers the 
ground. What can you do with it? We find if we throw dirt as high 
asa man, we can walk through that area. We may need equipment 
but there is no new equipment that will take care of this sort of thing. 

Mr. FLoop. What sort of thing? 

General Srusss. This radiation. We have to scoop it up and put it 
ina pile or protect the individual from the radiation. He has to have 
a thick piece of lead around him. This we cannot do. This radiation 
equipment, this docimeter, is a piece of equipment that is needed. If 
we are able to develop a piece of equipment, which I am sure we are 
able to, with the helicopters determining the radiation level on the 
ground, we will not expose a man to the radiation on the ground until 
after we know what is there. 

Mr. Froop. General, there should be some place at staff level or 
planning level, there should be a combined board of Army people who 
are dedicated to nothing but the coordination of all branches of the 
Army dealing with just this thing. Everybody is doing something 
about it and nobody seems to be coordinating it. I am appalled by 
the lack of thinking and the lack of planning and the lack of organ- 


; ization and the lack of intelligent attack on the part of the Army in 


the field of a nuclear warfare that may occur in the morning. You 
fellows seem to think this is Buck Rogers stuff that can wait for the 
future. This may happen in the morning. 

General Srusss. Yes, sir. We know that. 
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Mr. Fioop. You know that. I think the Budget people are mor 
concerned about dollars than fighting a war. The reason, apparently, 
there is not a great budget request for nuclear warfare, research, test. 
ing, and so on is because it costs too much money. 

General Stusps. No, sir. I cannot tell you how much the budget 
is that deals with the atomic bomb effects, but there is a considerable 
amount. 

Mr. FiLoop. You tell me this is the total budget for organizational 
equipment with particular reference to the portion that has to do 
with field testing. What do you call that section of the budget that 
deals with these test items? 

General Stusss. The user test section. 

Mr. Fioop. Here is the user test section for the next 12 months 
that is practically naked of nuclear warfare requirements. 

General Stusss. The gas-aerosol filter pertains to radioactive 
materials. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, there is one item. It is a detail. 

General Stusss. It is a detail. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not want you to neglect the conventional type of 
warfare, but here the scales are so completely out of balance that the 
potential of nuclear attack seems to be a parenthesis in this budget. 

General Cotataziter. May I explain one point? 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. 

General CoLtGLazier. This is a question of how the budget is made 
up. The normal process from research and development is to what we 
call an engineer test item. The progress in this area you will find in 
the engineer test items, and they are reflected in the research and 
development budget. When they have been developed to the point 
we feel they are practical, then they go to user test and appear in this 
budget. 

Mr. Fioop. General, you strengthen my argument in the way only 
you could, because you know more about it than I do. If what you 
say is true, the best proof in the world that the United States Army is 
not prepared to be operational in the field of nuclear warfare if it comes 
in the morning is the fact this budget has no provision for it. Since 
it is not in here, it is not ready. Is that not it? Obviously. 

General Couieiazier. It could be so construed. 

Mr. Foon. Is it not so as a fact? If what you tell me is true, 
that it does not get in this budget until it is ready, since it is not in 
here, voila, it is not ready. We do not have the answer. 

General Cotcuazter. I think you will find it more in the engineer: 
test items than in the user-test items. 

Mr. Fioop. This business of having it across the street in research 
and development is not going to do the Third Division any good on the 
Czech border. 

General CoiGciazier. No; but it is a true measure of the progress. 

Mr. Foon. It is not a true measure of the progress. It is evidence 
something is being done about it, but too late. What in the world are 
you people doing? Can it not be ac celerated so that instead of a lead 
time of 10 years it can be 6 months? It is not ready. If it were, the 
Chemical people would be asking for it or the Ordnance people would 
be asking for it. Since you are not asking for it, itis not ready. The 
next step from this budget are the troops. 

General Coiciazter. This budget would carry the issues to the 
field; ves, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. All right. It is going to happen again, Mr. Chairman. 
[t—God forbid—something happens in Europe, we do not have a thing. 
We are dead ducks. We have nothing except a couple of ‘‘gimmicks.” 
This is one, a 2-inch square gadget that in itself is invaluable, but if 
the enemy is as good as I think they are, as people tell me they are, 
we are going to be right up against it. It is bad business. This budget 
isnot to be approved because of what is in it. The trouble with this 
budget is not excess expenditures or bad budgeting; it is what is not 
in it that is to be criticized here, and if dollars are what are keeping 
it out, that is no way to fight a war. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SUFFICIENCY OF AVAILABLE FUNDS 


Mr. Srxes. Has there ever been a situation where dollars were the 
limiting factor in these developments? Has the Congress ever denied 
you any funds you needed for new developmental programs? 

General CoLGLazirerR. I cannot speak to that. 

Mr. Stxes. Who can speak to that? 

General Lawton. I believe it would be in the research and develop- 
ment field and the Director of Research and Development could 
speak to it. 

Mr. Sixes. As a matter of fact, in all the years I have served on 
this committee there has been no time that any witness has said new 
developments have been held back by a lack of money from Congress 
in these programs. You may have been held back by the Bureau 
of the Budget, but Congress wants these programs carried on and is 
genuinely disturbed by the lack of activity in some of these fields. 
There is a feeling in Congress that there is too much complacency 
about what the future may hold. There is no assurance that we 
shall have a period of warning when our foes are ready to attack. 
I feel there is not enough driving determination to complete the 
overall defenses of this Nation. 

Mr. Forp. Are there items, General, that you would procure along 
the lines of those suggested by Mr. Flood if there were more funds 
available? 

General Stusss. No, sir. We are attempting to anticipate these 
as closely as we possibly can so that we do not ask for money that 
we are unable to use. As we have gaged our program from research 
and development the money that will be required for those items we 
are bringing on will be required in the year after this rather than 1956. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are more held back by what re- 
search and development has ready for you to put into the user field 
rather than the lack of funds to supply the necessary organizational 
equipment? 

General Stusss. Yes, sir. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. You have drawn down your stocks in the last several 
years rather substantially, those that are under the stock fund. In 
the process of that drawdown, those in charge, I assume, are cognizant 
of our mobilization Reserve requirements? 

General Stusss. Yes, sir. 





Mr. Forp. So that in the process of this drawdown you have not 
depleted your mobilization Reserve requirements? 

General Srusss. No, sir. We have maintained our mobilization 
Reserve requirements. 

Mr. Forp. The drawdown has been in the area of oversupply? 

General Strusss. That is correct, sir. 


COORDINATION OF STOCK FUND PURCHASES WITH CONSUMPTION 


Mr. Forp. Are you the same kind of a person as one of the previous 
witnesses who wears two hats, so to speak, in that you have charge of 
the consumption requirements and also have charge of the stock fund 
purchases? 

General Srusss. In my daily work, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Srupss. I do have charge of the stock-fund purchases, 
The consumers or the users are all the services in this case rather 
than the Chemical Corps only. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have to approve the purchases on the con- 
sumption basis as well as reorder on the stock-fund level? 

General Srusss. The materials as they are issued for the field are 
from the depots. We keep that at the lowest level. 

Mr. Forp. You do not determine the consumption, then? 

General Srusss. No, sir. We reflect it in our budget. 

Mr. Forp. But you are able in your position to keep an accurate 
check on what the consumption is in relation to the stock fund? 

General Stusss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And you are also able to keep a check on the mobilization 


Reserve figure? 
General Stusss. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ORGANIZATIONAL EquipMENT, ORDNANCE Corps 


Subproject 2321—Organizational equipment, Ordnance Corps 


Total direct obligations: 
a OI os a lucene ean $6, 245, 968 
Estimate, fiseal year 1955 5, 700, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 d 16, 000, 000 


I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


To provide funds for reimbursement to the Army stock fund for issues from 
stock of items of tools, hand and powered, and targets, ground and towed, required 
by troops for training and operational use. 


II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The amount requested for the fiscal year 1956 reflects reimbursements which 
must be made to the stock fund for all items withdrawn therefrom. This procedure 
is in contrast with that previously in effect, inasmuch as prior to the capitalization 
of these items into the stock fund, available stocks could be used without re 
imbursement to meet issue requirements. 

Consumption requirements used in this estimate are based on byitem supply 
control studies. 

Figures for the 3 fiscal years shown above are not comparable, inasmuch 4% 
fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 figures represent only the dollars required to 
replenish stocks and do not represent the value of the “consumption” requirement 
as reflected in the fiscal year 1956 budget. 

For comparison purposes, total consumption requirements are shown as follows: 
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Consumption-type budget 








| ‘ i Se 
Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





Category 1954 1955 1956 
$d. nit bcntinelidadtv han thedumstaschitatenhhed $37, 486,000 | $20,724,000 | $14, 200, 000 
WE, 5c bakocegexautcabatenareaneiay <a deans eee eee | "2 276, 000 2, 050, 000 1, 800, 000 





Total. ....<+-s-= See Renecweneds seusceedaansé cesasournsne 39, 762,000 | 22, 774,000 16, 000, 000 
| 








General Cotatazier. The next project is the Ordnance Corps por- 
tion of “Organizational equipment.” Mr. Cody F. Stilwell, of the 
Requirements Branch, Field Service Division, Office, Chief of Ord- 
nance, will make that presentation. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Stilwell, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Strpwetu. Mr. Chairman, as you have already been told by 
Colonel Meyer, funds provided in the Ordnance portion of this project 
are for the purpose of reimbursing the Army stock fund for issues from 
stock, of hand and powered tools and parts for these tools and ground 
and towed targets. 

On page 210 of the estimates the direct obligations for fiscal year 
1954 and fiscal year 1955 represent funds required for procurement of 
replenishment items whereas the estimate for fiscal year 1956 is to 
cover reimbursement to the stock fund for items furnished to the user. 

For comparable purposes, consumption requirements for fiscal year 
1954, fiscal year 1955, and fiscal year 1956 are shown on page 211. 
There we show the actual consumption for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 
as compared to fiscal year 1956. 

You will note the drop in issues during fiscal year 1955 as compared 
with fiscal year 1954 is due to two main factors: 

One, the fact that initial issues for certain new machine tools were 
made during fiscal year 1954 with no comparable issues in fiscal year 
1955. This is a one-time issue. 

Two, the lessened activity in the Far East which permitted the 
drawdown of combat levels established during the Korean conflict. 

a : Se engl : 

The further estimated decrease during fiscal year 1956 is due pri- 
marily to the discontinuance of Republic of Korea support in the 
Far Kast. 

The decrease in estimated issue for target material in fiscal year 1955 
and fiscal year 1956 is a normal reduction based on the decrease in 
Army strength. 

Consumption requirements used in this estimate are based on by- 
item supply control studies which take into consideration the support 
job to be accomplished, the conditions under which the job will be 
accomplished (that is, war or peace), past experience in the accom- 
plishment of similar missions and any other known factors. 

Included in this budget are approximately 8,000 different tool items 
and parts to support those tools. There are between 400 and 500 
special tools, special ammunition tools, and so on, and the targets, of 
course, are very small. 


SUFFICIENCY OF STOCKS ON HAND 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Stilwell, going back to your actual consumption as 
shown on page 211 and your request for funds for replacements shown 
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on page 210, in the last 2 years you have actually reduced your stocks 
under this item a little better than $50 million, have you not? 

Mr. StitweE.u. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Is this $16 million that you are asking for for 1956 jy 
your opinion going to be sufficient to replace the withdrawals? 

Mr. Stitweuu. Based on the past experience we have, the $14 
million will pay for all the sales out of the stock fund to users. 

Mr. Rivey. And you still have plenty of targets for the Army to 
practice on? 

Mr. StTinwE.u. You see, the direct relationship between the actua! 
consumption and what we will procure out of the stock fund is not 
reflected here. Since we have reduced our stocks drastically in 1954- 
55 by drawdowns, we are now in the position where our replenishment 
stocks which we will procure out of the stock fund will more nearly 
approach our actual issues. However, our stock fund is flexible enough 
that if a demand arises stocks will be able to be replaced. 

Mr. Rivey. Is it your opinion that we have a sufficient supply of 
these items in stock to take care of emergencies? 

Mr. Stitwetu. We have within the calculated-risk area sufficient 
tools to take care of any normal emergency, anything we can foresee. 
In other words, tools are an item which, except for the very special 
machine tools, have a relatively short lead time. We have reserves 
of these items to the extent we believe necessary to get into production 
in sufficient time to get deliveries by the time we would need them. 

Mr. Ritey. Would people who continue to make these tools con- 
tinue to make them in case of emergency or will they convert to other 
uses? Can you answer that? 

Mr. Stitwewu. The greater part of the tool industry would con- 
tinue to manufacture tools since there will be a heavy demand for it, 
sir. 

Mr. Ritey. You feel that the present supply we have on hand if 
we maintain it will be safe? 

Mr. Sritwe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riztey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO THE ARMY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Srxzs. I would like to be sure I understand where the mone} 
is going. You said in your opening statement that funds provided in 
the Ordnance portion of this project are for the purpose of reimbursing 
the Army stock fund for issues from stock, of hand and powered tools 
and parts forthese tools, and ground and towed targets. 

Does that mean all of this money goes into the Army stock fund 
or does part of it go to the stock fund and part to other purposes’ 

Mr. Stitweti. No. This money will all go into the stock fund 
for issues either made or procured, or material procured by the stock 
fund. 

1956 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Sixes. You are asking for considerably more money this year 
than last year, are you not? 

Mr. Stitweu. Last year the comparable figure was $22 million as 
compared with $16 million. 

Mr. Sixes. It shows $5,700,000 for last year. 
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Mr. StrnwE.u. That, sir, was a procurement figure rather than a 
consumption figure. 

Mr. Srkes. Actual consumption was $22 million last year? 

Mr. StitweE.u, That is right. This year we estimate $22 million. 
In 1954 it was $39 million. This year we estimate it will be $22 
million, and our first-half experience shows that that figure is about 
right. 

“Mr. SrkEs. So you are actually showing a reduction for the reasons 
that you brought out in your statement? 

Mr. STILWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stkes. Is this figure of $16 million a realistic figure? Have 
vou checked it carefully, thoroughly, and are you satisfied it is a 
realistic figure, not too much and not too little? 

Mr. Stinwewu. At this time based on our guidaace and what we 
know of what should occur during 1956 this is the best figure we can 
come up with. 

Mr. Stxes. That is all. 


Mr. Flood? 
EFFECT OF SUPPORT TO REPUBLIC OF KOREA FORCES 


Mr. Fioop. I direct your attention to the first page of your state- 
ment, the last four lines thereof. 

If you have a lessened drawdown because of the reduced combat 
levels established during the Korean conflict, that explains your 
reduction as between 1954 and 1955? 

Mr. StrnwE.u. Right. 

Mr. Ftoop. If, according to your last line, there will be a progres- 
sively increased drawdown in 1956, why is there not a corresponding 
reduction between 1955 and 1956 in some ratio as between that in 
1954 and 1955? 

Mr. Strnwevu. During 1955 the Republic of Korea troops are being 
supported. That support in this budget has been planned to be dis- 
continued at June 30. 

Mr. FLoop. So much more so. 

Mr. Strrpweiu. The reduced 1956 requirement here reflects the lack 
of support of the Republic of Korea. 

Mr. Firoop. I thought you just told Mr. Sikes that the figures for 
a were $22 million plus and the figures for 1956 were $22 million 
plus. 

Mr. Srirwetu. No. The figures for 1956 are $16 million. 

Mr. Fioop. That is reflected as explained in this last line? 

Mr. Srmuwewu. Yes. 

Mr. Ftoop. Attributed solely to the ROK business? 

Mr. Strpwetu. Yes. There is also a slight decrease in issue to our 
own troops. 


PREPARATION FOR NUCLEAR WARFARE 


Mr. Foon. I direct your attention to what you told Mr. Riley. 
Mr. Riley asked whether you are satisfied that on these requests you 
are prepared to meet any reasonable emergency which may arise. 

ou said yes, you are. That is not true, is it? 

You are in the same position as the Chemical Corps. If you want 
to fight the Civil War, Spanish War or Korean war, you prepare 
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your budget with that in view and you are prepared to meet any 
reasonable contingency or emergency according to this budget. 

But if anything happens in 1956 which didn’t happen last year 
you are not ready, are you? 

Mr. Stirwett. I think we are. 

Mr. Fioop. How? 

Mr. SritwE.i, This budget is not related directly to anything i 

atomic warfare, for instance. 

Mr. FLoop. Why not? 

Mr. Sritwetu. These tools are tools which are used by the mainte. 
nance people in the field from the organizational maintenance may 
on up through to our depot maintenance. 

Mr. FLoop. Your statement is very clear and your reason for being 
here is very clear and nobody could improve on what you have sai, 
But I direct your attention to the line items of this ee which 
you have before you which goes through 1956, or July 1, 1956. That 
is a long way off. 

Mr. SvrnweE.u. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is almost a year and a third away. 

Knowing what you know or should know about the world situation 
and the type of warfare that may conceivably and reasonably be 
encountered during that period of time, this very important Ordnance 
organizational equipment section for the troops against which the 
troops may draw for that war, there is nothing in this budget for it. 

I direct your attention to page 211 of the justification and that part 
thereof called “Types and categories of items involved are: A, tools, 
This category includes three bomb- disposal tools.”’ 

There is an express bomb disposal tool item against which troops 
in the field are to be prepared to draw or know about, at least so far 
as your shop is concerned. It is an operational combat item for 
de fense? 

Mr. STinweE.u. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. But there is no item 5, 6, or 7 which will permit these 

same troops to do business with your shop for nuclear warfare, nothing 
in this budget for the next year? 

Mr. Srinwexu. One thing, Mr. Flood, I would like to call you 
attention to. 

Some of these tools have a considerable lead time, and since this is 
not the procurement budget our stock fund gives us flexibility as items 
are developed where we can go out during the year and procure 4s 
needed by simply getting approval from the Bureau of the Budget. 
This money comes back into the stock fund and is made available for 
procurement. 

This represents only what we think the troops will be issued and 
not what we may procure. 

Itemwise our procurement breakdown might be a little different 
from this. 

It is true we do not anticipate that these things will be issued to 
troops during the year. However, I am sure the procurement picture 
would look different, and one advantage of the stock fund is that it 
does give us additional flexibility during a year that we did not have 
under the old M. and O. procurement basis. 

Mr. FLoop. At least 3 months ago, when you finally put it together 
after struggling with it for weeks with different sets of figures, if ! 
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had not asked you you would have said nothing this morning about 
nuclear warfare in the Rhine Valley in 1956. You never would have 
mentioned the word, would you? 

Mr. StTrnwELu. That is correct. 

Mr. Ftoop. Of course you hope that it doesn’t happen as much as 
I do. 

Mr. SripweE.u. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. The only difference between you and me at this point 
is that you are supposed to—lI guess that is not true. J am supposed 
to know as much about it as you are and that is why I am making 
all this talk. But it is not here. 

Let me ask you this: There is nothing in here, since this is organi- 
zational equipment, which has anything to do with the stockpiling 
or mothballing of machine or handtools for production equipment, 
is there? 

Mr. StinwE.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RELATIONSHIP TO MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Stilwell, I presume that some of these tools which 
you are procuring tie in rather directly however, with the central 
inventory system, do they not? 

Mr. STILWELL. I am not quite sure, Mr. Ford, whether I quite 
understand. 

Mr. Forp. Well, as I understand it the Department of Defense 
under Mr. Pike has control of the central inventory system where 
there is stockpiling, maintaining and making available for use the 
highly essential and very critically necessary tools which go into the 
production of necessary equipment for wartime. 

Mr. Strnwe.Li. That would probably come under the industrial 
mobilization planning. I am sure that the tools we would need in a 
time of emergency would be included in that planning phase of it. 

General CoLeLazier. The production tools to which you are 
referring are part of the P. and P. budget and are not included here. 

Mr. Forp. The tools which you are seeking to procure in this area 
I want to be sure are not duplicatory of what is procured in that area. 

Mr. Stinwetu. Oh, no. There is no duplication there, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You have drawn down, as has been pointed out earlier, 
rather substantially from your stocks? 

Mr. Strnwewu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Has that drawdown been handled in relationship to 
what your necessary mobilization reserves are? 

Mr. Strnweu. Yes, sir. In computing our reserves we have 
retained what we think is the correct amount to take care of immediate 
requirements in the event of mobilization. 


LEAD TIME ON PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Forp. Are most of these items which are under your jurisdiction 
what would be construed long lead time or short lead time items? 

Mr. Stipwetu. The common tools generally referred to, except 
some of the more complicated larger items such as lathes, large drill 
presses, and so on, have a relatively short lead time. ‘There are 
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are some larger, more expensive items that have a longer lead time 
but generally the greater portion of the category we refer to as com. 
mon tools have a relatively short lead time. 

However, in computing our mobilization reserves we take into 
consideration what we think the post D-day lead time will be. 

Mr. Forp. Past experience in wartime would indicate that the 
manufactureres of these kinds of items would undoubtedly continy 
production in their areas rather than stop production and get into 
consumer items for wartime? 

Mr. StitweE .u. I believe that is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You have indicated in reply to Mr. Flood that the 
figures set forth here and the illustrations used are for the consumption 
aspect of the budget. 

Mr. STILWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The actual procurement by the stock fund might be 
in other areas, different kinds of tools. Where do we see that picture? 

Mr. StinwELu. The stock fund picture I believe will be presented 
as a separate budget. 

General Co.ietazier. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Come in procurement and production presentation? 

General Coteiazier. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROCUREMENT OF NEW EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Forp. Who decides, Mr. Stilwell, what in the way of new 
equipment in your field will be procured? 
Mr. Stinwe.u. There are various sources. Probably the main 


source of origination of new equipment is with Army Field Forces. 
They have various boards which work with troops in developing 
certain equipment, certain tools, and the actual user comes up wit! 
requirements quite often in tools, depending on what their needs 
show. 

Tools I believe are not quite in the same area so far as R. and D 
is concerned as some of our weapons and so forth. But they are 
developed as the need arises for tools to do specific jobs, other than 
our common tools. 

Mr. Forp. Then in fiscal 1956 if the stock fund gets a request for 
a certain kind of tool which is new, you or someone else passes upoi 
the desirability of that procurement? 

Mr. StinweEvu. It has certain channels it goes through and 3 
finally approved by various boards of review and so forth, and then 
approved for procurement. 

At that time if an item during the year, and this is one of the 
important parts of this, if we have a requirement which comes up 
in the middle of the year we are in a position with the stock fund to 
go ahead and procure that material without referring it to Congress, 
whereas we would either have had to come in with a supplement 
request or wait until the following year for an item on an appropriation 
basis. 

Mr. Forp. These items set forth on pages 211 and 212 are your 
forecast of the consumption of that which you now have in youl 
stock fund? 

Mr. Stinwewu. Correct. 

Mr. Forp. The money which is generated from payment from the 
users could be subsequently allocated by the stock fund for the 
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rocurement of other items which are new in the inventory of the 
stock fund? 

Mr. STILWELL. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. And we as a committee will get a picture of that by 
another witness subsequently in the hearing? 

Mr. Sti:we.u. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CONDITION OF PRESENT STOCKS 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Stilwell, do you feel that these tools which you 
have in the stock fund or on the shelf are all usable tools and are not 
obsolete? 

Mr. StipwELu. Yes. During this period of drawdown in 1954 and 
in the current year we believe that we have either by issue or by dis- 
posal gotten rid of such things as obsolete tools, tools which we no 
longer have any use for. 

We think now that we have our tool inventory down to the point 
that it can stand very little more drawdown and probably will have 
to be maintained at about its present level. 

Mr. Ritey. And it is good, clean usable stock? 

Mr. STILWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 


SUFFICIENCY OF STOCK FUND CAPITAL 


Is there sufficient capital in your area in the stock fund, if an 
emergency should break loose when Congress was out of session for 
this part of the stock fund to go out and make immediate procurement 
for what would be necessary for such an emergency? 

Mr. Srirwetu. Yes, | believe there is. 

You see, the Army stock fund, as I understand it, has a very high 
capitalization, and the funds are transferable as between divisions of 
the stock fund. The Ordnance stock fund is a division of the Army 
stock fund, and it is my belief from what I know about it, and we are 
just starting this, it is flexible enough to take care of most any de- 
mand which would be placed on it. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you very much, Mr. Stilwell. 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQuiIPpMENT AND Cuiass IV Ivems, Corps or 
ENGINEERS 


Subproject 28321—Organizational equipment and class IV items, Corps of Engineers 


Total direet obligations: 


ACCES SUES ota tine sianenecandunnaes ....--.. $4, 658, 056 
Kate eee POU 8O00. oot ok i ec col. -...-. 39, 527, 000 
Kotinieip eer eet SOOO: = Ba Ai. oo whe. Sele iL eh cee 36, 124, 000 


Direct obligation data shown above are not comparative due to establishment 
ol stock-fund operation at continental United States depot le. el in fiscal vear 1955 
and worldwide in fiscal year 1956 (see pp. 225 and 226 for details). Comparative 
consumption data for the 3 fiscal years is as follows: 


Consumption; 


FG i eid a REL a ere ins a bbe lak eee ---.--. $86, 200, 000 
FI an 6 nce nner wig cle oc 2a la AP easacnesns | Sipe 
FNS oo ecb beara eat Oe due wi ot ahra led ae 34, 669, 000 
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The consumption demand for fiscal year 1956 is less than the budgeted dollar 
by $1,455,000. This amount represents procurement of manual manuscripts 
service test items, and authorized mobilization reserve of new items from nop. 
stock fund sources. 

I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

The purpose for these funds is to provide worldwide support of engineer supplic 
and minor equipment for all military troop units within the logistical responsibility 
of the Department of the Army. The items included in this estimate are pri. 
marily consumption type items which are revuired for day to day operation of thy 
Army. Major equipment is excluded from this estimate and is provided for under 
the appropriation ‘‘Procurement and production, Army.” 

General Lawton. The next subject is project 2321. General 
Colglazier will introduce the witness. 

General CotGiazizr. Colonel Cochran is the engineer witness, sir. 

Mr. Rinry. Do vou have a written statement, Colonel Cochran? 

Colonel Cocuran. Mr. Chairman, I do have. I hope to deliver ij 
in such a way that you will not feel it is a written statement, sir. 

1 have copies if you wish me to give them to you. 

Mr. Ritey. We might use them as a guide. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel Cochran, the committee will be very glad to 
hear your statement now, sir, in connection with the Corps of Engi- 
neers organizational equipment of class LV items. 

Colonel Cocuran. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, under this 
budget program the Corps of Engineers is requesting the sum of 
$36,124,000. With a few exceptions which I will point out to you 
in a moment, this amount of money is needed to enable all Army 
troop units, worldwide, to pay the Engineer Division, Army stock 
fund, for the minor equipment and supplies to be requisitioned from 
the Corps of Engineers supply system during fiscal year 1956. These 
supplies and equipment are required for use by Army units in carrying 
out their normal day-to-day operation and construction missions 
throughout the world. Examples of the items contained in this 
budget are: lumber, nails, field fortifications materials, cement, 
fire extinguishers, pneumatic hammers, and wire rope. In addition 
to providing replacement support to units in being, some of the items 
of equipment are needed to equip new units scheduled for activation, 
such as guided-missile battalions. 

Of the total of $36 million, $7 million will be for the procurement of 
items not included in the stock fund. These exceptions, which I re- 
ferred to a moment ago, are lumber, bridging components, service test 
items, and manual manuscripts. Lumber is not included within the 
stock fund because it is an item which is not stocked in our ConUS 
depot system. It is procured on contract from the supplier using 
money from this appropriation and shipped directly to the requis: 
tioning agency. Bridging components are excluded from the stock 
fund because of a complex problem in the procurement, funding, 
storage, issue, and accounting for bridging equipment. Service-test 
items and manual manuscripts are excluded from the stock fund 
because they are not normal items of issue. 

Since the total direct obligations for the 3 fiscal years are not com- 
parative due to the progressive installation of the stock fund operation, 
I would Ike to invite your attention to the comparative consumption 
figures shown on the middle of page 224 of the budget estimate, which 
are: $86.2 million for fiscal year 1954, $77.1 million for fiscal year 1959, 
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lollars 
cripts, HM and $34.7 million for fiscal year 1956. These figures represent the 
‘hon HM octual and estimated total dollar value of issues for the 3 budget 
years for this project. You will note the considerable drop in con- 
sumption between fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1956. This is oeca- 
ee sioned by decreased troop strength, reduction of support to other de- 
* Sa partments, and to the military forces of Republic of Korea. 


of the Now I would like to explain how the consumption portion of this 
under MM budget estimate was computed. ‘The consumption of items was fore- 

casted based upon the issue experience of the items during the latest 
neral fe }2-month period available at the time the study was made. Since it 

was impracticable to study each of the approximately 18,000 items 
3, sir. Mi covered under this project, a list of items was developed which in the 
in? past represented a major portion of the total dollar issue experience 
ver it Miduring the latest available 12-month period. These items, called 
leader items, were then studied in detail by each of the three major 
areas: Army forces of the Far East; United States Army, Europe; and 
continental United States plus minor theaters. Each major area, 
then, took the past issue experience on each item, adjusted it to elim- 













ad to MMinate nonrecurring demands and to compensate for changes in troop 
Engi- strengths and missions, and projected the requirement forward to the 


budget year. 

The estimate for the remaining items not studied in detail was 
arrived at by applying a factor based upon the ratio of the dollar 
value of leader items to nonleader items obtained from the latest 


this 
m of 
) you 


Army fMfavailable issue experience. Thus, in this budget estimate, 993 leader 
stock H#items studied in detail represent 88 percent of the total dollar value 
from fof the estimate, while the remaining 17,000 items represent 12 per- 
These cent of the dollar value. For those new items of equipment included 


rying Hin the estimate, initial issue requirements were computed on each 
sions ##item using tabular allowances applied to the latest approved Depart- 
this #ment of Army troop list. 


nent, #™ And now, gentlemen, I would like to explain the various entries 
lition in the estimate which may require clarification. 
items Page 224 shows the total direct obligations for the 3 vears indicated 


ition, and the corresponding consumption dollars for the same years. As 

I have previously pointed out, for comparative purposes, the con- 
nt of Hsumption dollars are the more significant. Note that the consump- 
I re- Mtion demand for fiscal year 1956 is less than the budgeted dollars by 
e test 951,455,000. This amount represents procurement of manual manu- 
n the scripts, service test items, and authorized mobilization reserve of new 
onUS Mitems not included in the stock fund. The estimate of $36.1 million, 


using ff approved, will be apportioned to the various areas as follows: 
quisi- 


Million 

epvnemeenly Welbhes MMe 05. fo) | ee, ot del $15. 9 

SE Ge I MI sini uinilneaininicste ane dewsmatoeehta ee Cad ni aioe 6. 1 

o-test continental U. &, and minor theatere........<40<encunesncswecnssennsns 14.1 

fund On pages 225-227 we have summarized the purpose, and basis for 
omputation of the estimate which I have already discussed. 

com- On page 228 we have shown, as a guide only, the operational pur- 


ution, Mposes of the dollar value of supplies and equipment requested in this 
ption Mbudget. Remember, if you will, that the budget estimate was com- 
which #puted on the basis of adjusted item issue experience and not on bills 
1955, Hof material or operational purpose estimates. This listing is presented 

to assist you in understanding how we think the money or supplies 
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and equipment will be used. This breakdown was prepared after the 
total item estimate was computed by the method previously explained 
and not before. 

Now, gentlemen, on pages 229 through 231 are shown the dollar 
requirements for representative items or groups of items to be obtained 
from the Engineer Division of the Army stock fund. 

On page 232 are listed the remaining categories representing demands 
against the stock fund. The quantity of $1,256,000 shown for sup. 
port of Army areas is the amount needed by the CONUS armies for 
the local procurement of stock fund items. The second figure of 
$2,666,000 shown for new items, is that amount needed by the con- 
sumers to pay for the intitial issue of newly developed items which 
will be placed in the military supply system during fiscal year 1956, 
Of the total estimate of $36.1 million, note that $29 million will be 
used to effect payment for issues from the stock fund. 

On pages 233 and 234 we have indicated the requirements to be 
satisfied from nonstock fund sources. These requirements consist of 
lumber, items to be service tested, manual manuscripts and mobiliza- 
tion reserve procurement for an item of bridge equipment. On page 
234 you will note that the nonstock fund budget requirements amount 
to $7.1 million of the total of $36.1 million. 

Unless you have any questions, gentlemen, this completes our 
presentation of this budget subproject. 

Mr. Riney. Colonel, that is a very excellent statement and the 
committee appreciates it. 


REDUCTION OF STOCK LEVELS 


I note here that you have had withdrawals from your supplies 
during fiscal 1954 and fiscal 1955 of something like $119 million worth 
of material or stock which has not been replaced. Is that an unusual 
decrease in your supplies or do you think that the supplies that you 
have on hand now are sufficient to take care of the needs of the Army? 

Colonel Cocuran. First, sir, let me say that these figures shown 
on page 224, and particularly for fiscal year 1954, are somewhat mis- 
leading and confusing. 

The amount shown as a total direct obligation, $4.7 million approxi- 
mately, does not take into consideration the reimbursements which 
were received during that fiscal year. 

Actually we issued $86.2 million. We bought $25.2 million, and 
we were reimbursed for $20.5 million, so that the figure shown as the 
$4.7 million is a net total obligation. 

To answer your question further-—— 

Mr. Rivey. That would reduce 1954 by $40 million. Is that 
approximately correct? 


REDUCTION IN STOCK INVENTORIES 


Colonel Cocuran. We issued $86.2 million to Army troops and 
$20.5 million to other agencies, and we procured $25.2 million. ‘This 
represents a drawdown of about $81.5 million. 

Mr. Ritey. Then you repurchased $20.5 million, did you not? 

Colonel Cocuran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rixey. Is that correct? 
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Colonel Cocuran. Excuse me, sir. We repurchased $25.2 million, 


sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Then you were reimbursed what? 

Colonel CocHran. $20.5 million. 

Mr. Ritey. That makes roughly $45.5 million in repurchases and 
reambursements. 

Colonel Cocuran. You should not add the total purchases and the 
reimbursements, sir. 

May I go off the record a moment? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel, will you explain the actual drawdown of the 
stock from your fund during 1954? 

As I understand it, you were reimbursed $20.5 million from other 
services, and you had $4.6 million in purchasing authority from the 
Congress, Which made a total of $25 million in round figures. From 
your $86 million it would leave a drawdown which was not replenished 
of some $61 million worth of goods. Is that right? 

Colonel Cocuran. That is correct, sir. 

(The following additional information was furnished later:) _ 

Rather that is part ially correct, sir. r. Insummary, we issued $86.2 m: million, plus 
320.5 million representing reimbursed issues to other servic es, and we repurchased 
$25.2 million. This resulted in a drawdown which was not replenished of about 
881.5 million, 

Mr. Ritey. What is the picture for 1955 in the same relationship? 

Colonel Cocuran. The difference between the figures shown for 
total direct obligations and that shown for consumption represents 
drawdown but it does not include reimbursements. 


Mr. Ritry. Do you have the figures to show the reimbursements 
for that year? 

Colonel Cocuran. Sir, I do not have it. 

Mr. Ritey. If you do not have it, will you insert it in the record? 

Colonel Cocuran. All right, sir. 

(‘The information referred to is as follows:) 


Estimated reimbursements for fiscal year 1955, $6 million. 


Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel Cocuran. I can state this, sir: For fiscal year 1955, so far 
this year, as of the 31st of January, we are drawing down our stocks at 
arate of 33 percent of our sales. 

Mr. Ritey. That is one-third. 

Colonel CocHran. One-third; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does that mean that for ever y dollar of consumption 

you are only repurchasing 66%? 

Colonel Cocuran. Yes, sir. 


KEIMBURSABLE AND NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT TO OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Ritry. Where do these reimbursements come from? Were 
they from other services? 

Colonel Cocuran. Other services and other programs, such as 
MDAP, sir. 

Mr. Riney. Did you furnish any of the other services with any 
equipment or stock for which you were not reimbursed? 
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Colonel Cocnran. Normal troop supplies for all services; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Could you give the committee an approximate figure 
of what that would amount to? 

Colonel Duruam. For 1955, nonreimbursable support, Corps of 
Engineers, would be approximately $9 million. 

Mr. Riney. That is for 1955? 

Colonel DurHam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have 1954? 

Colonel DurHam. Approximately $13 million. 

Mr. Forp. How do you reflect that in your stock fund? If that js 
$9 million in fiscal 1955 I would presume those would be items pri- 
marily drawn from your stock fund, would they not? 

Colonel Durnam. No, sir. That would occur in Korea, which js 
not under the stock fund. 

Mr. Forp. That $9 million of nonreimbursement in fiscal 1955 
would be in an area not under your stock fund program? 

Colonel DurHam. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the same would be true in fiscal 1954 using the 
figure of $13 million? 

Colonel DurHam. That is correct, sir. 

General Coteiazrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That $9 million which you estimate will be reimbursed 
in fiscal 1955 and the $13 million which you say was reimbursed in 
fiscal 1954 was made available to the Army appropriated funds and 
can be used by the Army for subsequent procurement as it sees fit. 
Is that right? 

Colonel Duruam. The two figures I quoted were the nonreimburs- 
able support which we furnished in that area in 1954-55. 

Of course, in 1956 the guidance is changed and we do not have to 
furnish the Air Force, ROKA or Navy anything free in Korea. 

Mr. Rivey. These nonreimbursable funds, as I understand it, were 
included in the budget to be used for certain purposes, but it does 
make the operating cost of the Army look high and I think people 
ought to know just how these costs occur, that you are supporting 
these other services or did support them. 

General Cotaiazier. That is correct, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ADEQUACY OF 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Rixery. Colonel, you feel that the $36,124,000 which you are 
asking for this year will maintain your stock fund so far as you are 
able to foresee? 

Colonel Cocuran. Sir, this amount of money represents a very 
austere budget in our opinion. We feel we can live with it but, on 
the other hand, it represents an absolute minimum which we feel we 
can live with. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you be handicapped in any way in your opinion 
by having to live with this very austere budget? 

Colonel Cocuran. I cannot state that we will be handicapped at 
this time, sir. We feel that this amount of money represents the best 
estimate that we can draw up, and there are no definite handicaps 
that I could point out to you at this time. 
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Mr. Ritey. In other words, if everything works smoothly and 
nothing unforeseen develops you think you might get by. But if any 
unforeseen emergency does develop you will be caught short. Is 
that it? 

Colonel Cocuran. It depends upon the degree of the emergency, 
sir. Small emergencies we have every day, but when you speak of 
emergency, if you mean a war breaking out, this figure naturally would 
not be enough. 

Mr. Ritey. I know it will not cover your needs if war breaks out. 
[ am wondering whether it will cover your needs if you had some 
unforseen development. 

For example, occasionally you have a storm which hits some of 
your bases, something of that kind. Would that affect you in any 
way? Do you have enough in this budget to cover something of that 
nature or would you have to come back for a supplemental amount? 

Colonel Cocnran. We probably would have to go Dep. Log. for 
additional funds, sir. I doubt whether they would have to come 
back for supplemental appropriations. We have not provided for 
any contingencies in this budget, sir. 

Mr. Rruny. You have no contingencies? 

Colonel Cocuran. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Actual usage only? 

Colonel Cocuran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. Did you prepare this statement? 

Colonel Cocuran. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Fioop. For the subject you are dealing with it is one of the 
best | ever saw around here. It is a mighty good statement. 

Colonel Cocuran. Thank you, sir. 


USE OF STOCK FUND 


e 

Mr. FLoop. Of course, a considerable part of this 1956 stock fund 
is for the extension of this theory to overseas operations, is it not? 

Colonel Cocuran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. East and west, all over the lot? 

Colonel CocHran. Yes, sir. 

Mr: FLoop. And your particular branch of the service, the engi- 
neers, are of course identified in every one of those overseas operations 
in some way or other, either in field or planning stages? 

Colonel Cocuran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. So you actually cover the waterfront with these three 
or four pages of justifications? 

Colonel Cocuran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course it would apply not only to you but this calls 
for an extensive obligation of funds because of the size of the stockpile. 
Is that it? In other words, if you are going to have any long-range 
or long-lead items on your shelf here you have to obligate a lot of 
money in advance for it. Is that what you are doing? 

Colonel Cocuran. This money represents by and large only that 
money needed to pay the stock fund and does not represent procure- 
ment except for those 

Mr. Fioop. Well, on page 5 of your statement you say “On page 


) 


234”’—and you refer to the justifications there—‘‘you will note that 
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the non-stock-fund budget requirements amount to $7.1 million of the 
total of $36.1 million.” 

Well, that is actually procurement, is it not? 

Colonel Cocuran. That part is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. By “procurement”? you mean procurement of a lot of 
cats and dogs, a lot of miscellaneous items off the shelf. 


LEAD TIME REQUIRED 


What would be the average lead time that you would want to have 
or give to a merchant or somebody from whom you were buying this 
stuff off the shelf? How many months do you think you will need 
approximately? 

Colonel Cocuran. Sir, I can give you a good answer to that—— 

Mr. Fioop. Half a year? 

Colonel Cocuran (continuing). If you will let a gentleman repre- 
senting Procurement answer that question. I think he can give youa 
good answer. Mr. Williamson, would you answer that? 

Mr. Wiiuiamson. On the normal type item, such as lumber, for 
example, the lead time is approximately 30 days to buy the item and 
30 days to start delivery, because it is a commercial item we are 
buying. 

Mr. Fioop. Sixty days? 

Mr. WiuuiaMson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What about some of the small hardware and stuff like 
that? It would be higher than that, would it not? 

Mr. Wiiuramson. In some cases, yes, but including administrative 
lead time it will not exceed 6 months on this type of item. 

Mr. Fioop. About half the fiscal period would make sense, | 
suppose. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitoop. Knowing the genius of the Army Corps of Engineers 
for acquiring funds and hiding them and disposing of them, and that 
rises to the level of genius, I assure you, there are a lot of things | 
should ask you. 

But since this statement of yours deals only with this particular 
organizational problem, and since the statement is about as clear as it 
possibly could be, to my amazement there is no sense in my asking 
you anything at this point. 

However, I certainly would like to see these statements dealing 
with these difficult organizational matters like this. This is a michty 
~— thing, point by point, and I know exactly what you are talking 
about. 

You are a combat officer, too, are you? 

Colonel Cocuran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been on this job? 

Colonel Cocuran. I lowe been on budget work about 5 months, 
si 


we 

Mr. Fioop. Five months? 

Colonel Cocuran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Never did any of this before? 
Colonel Cocuran. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you a West Pointer? 
Colonel Cocuran. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. FLoop. How long have you been in this business? 
Colonel CocHran. I was commissioned in 1941, sir. 
Mr. FLoop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Ford? 


USAGE RELATED TO MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. Forp. This drawdown, Colonel, over the past several years, 
nd I repeat the question because I think it is important, has been 
relationship to your mobilization reserves? 

Colonel Cocnran. I don’t understand what you mean “has been 
relationship to mobilization reserves,” sir. It has protected mobil- 
ation reserves during the drawdown. 

Mr. Forp. The drawdown has not impaired the mobilization 


reserves? 


Colonel Cocnran. No,sir. It represents a drawdown only of those 


items over and above our requirements and authorized retention levels 


including mobilization reserve. 


PROCUREMENT ITEMS 


Mr. Forp. You run sort of a Sears, Roebuck operation? 

Colonel CocHran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is a concertina, if I may ask? 

Colonel Cocnran. A concertina is a coiled barbed wire used in field 
fortifications. 

Mr. Forp. This fixed and floating bridge equipment means what? 
It appears on page 232. 

Colonel Cocuran. That item there, sir, is a bridge truck-mounted 
crane, 

Mr. Forp. Is it one item? 

Colonel Cocnran. It is one item; yes, sir. It is not one crane. 

Mr. Forp. It is not one piece of equipment? 

Colonel CocHran. No, sir. It represents 581 truck-mounted 
hydraulic cranes for the handling of bridge equipment, sir. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Why did you have to procure 500 of these? Is that 
something which wears out? 

Colonel Cocuran. This is a new item, sir, being introduced into 
the supply system. It is the means by which the Engineers handle 
the tactical bridge equipment at the br idge sites. 

This is a very important part of the Corps of Engineers’ tactical 
bridging program and it is a very important item in view of the 
increased emphasis being placed upon speed and mobility under the 
new concept of warfare employing atomic weapons, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is this fixed and floating bridge equipment under 
your service test items? 

Colonel Cocuran. There are three different items represented there, 

Mr. Ford. The first item is bridge pontoons, or “pontoons, half, 
steel or plywood.” 

The second item is bridge floats; 30-ton floats with saddles. 
The third item is an aerial tramway. 
Mr. Forp. What is an aerial tramway? 
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Colonel Cocuran. It is a cableway used to carry equipment ani 
supplies up and down very steep mountains. These were used ey. 


° . - : To ] 
tensively in Korea. andli 
Mr. Forp. This is a new development? plac 
Colonel Cocnran. This is a new type to be service tested; yes, sir, HB Ge: 
proje 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN PROCUREMENT FROM APPROPRIATION AND [Rov 
FROM STOCK FUND Vir 

Co 


Mr. Forp. All of the funds requested for service type items ap Vi 
from appropriated funds and have no relationship to the stock fun Hi (, 
program? Vf 

Colonel Cocuran. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was the amount of the service test item requested 
for fiscal 1955? 

Colonel Cocuran. The figure shown here is $253,000, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the amount requested for fiscal 1956? 

Colonel Cocuran. $524,000. 

Mr. Forp. I am not certain I understand the material submitted 
on page 234. How does that figure of $425,000 tie in with the $162,000 
item, both under the heading of “Fixed and floating bridge equip- 
ment?” 

Colonel Cocuran. It has no relationship, Mr. Ford.: This item 
listed on page 234 is a bridge pier, variable height. 

Mr. Forp. What is the difference between service test and new 
item? 

Colonel Cocuran. You will note this item on which you ar 
questioning, on page 234, is not for service test but represents pro- 7 7 
curement for mobilization reserves. 

Since bridging equipment is not included in the stock fund, any 
stocks that we procure for mobilization reserve must be paid for by 
this appropriation rather than the stock fund money. 

Mr. Forp. How much does this amount to in relation to the 
mobilization reserve? How much of this equipment are you getting’ 

Colonel Cocuran. We are getting 17 of these bridge pier units, 
sir. This is our first procurement of this item. It is a newly developed 
and standardized item. 

Our plans people have computed that 17 of these units is the 
required mobilization reserve quantity, and this money, this $425,000, 
is for that procurement. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivey. Thank you very much, Colonel. You have made 4 
very interesting presentation. 

Colonel Cocuran. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. General Lawton, who is the next witness? 
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ORGANIZATIONAL EQuIPMENT, TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


Subproject 2321—Organizational equipment— Transportation Corps 
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I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

To provide for the procurement of special accessories, special tools, and ground- 
iandling equipment. Included are requirements for initial issue and certain 
eplacements. 

General CoteiazieR. Mr. Chairman, the remaining project, sub- 
project 2321, has to do with the Transportation Corps, and Colonel 
Rovd is here to present it. 

Mr. Rrney. What page is that on? 

Colonel Boyp. Sir; that is on page 235. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have a statement, Colonel? 

Colonel Boyp. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Ritey. We will be glad to hear from you, Colonel, and you may 
make such statement as you think would justify the request for these 
funds under the ‘“Transportation Corps.” 

Colonel Boyp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the monies that we 
ave asked for are the budget plans submitted for fiscal year 1956, 
and they represent a total dollar value of $440,000. 

This $440,000 is primarily concerned with four types of equipment, 
iostly special accessories and special tools and ground handling 
quipment for the Department of Army aircraft, both planes and 
elicopters. 

The first item on page 235 on the left-hand side of the chart sub- 
nitted there has to do with flotation equipment. 

This equipment is used on small-type aircraft, like the L-19 obser- 
ation airplane, or the L—20 utility airplane, and in those areas where 
he operation is subjected mostly to overwater flights or frequent 
verwater flights. 

The amounts shown here, while small in quantity and dollars, 
epresents the leveling off of the required peacetime levels for our 
pircraft fleet of small planes. 

The 12 under the “H” category, and H represents helicopters, are 
he floats we are now using on the light reconnaissance-type heli- 
opters, which is not a new item of equipment but does complete the 
equired levels to support the number of aircraft of that type operating 
n overwater areas. 

That totals $59,030 for floats for Army aircraft and helicopters. 

The second item which is listed in the middle portion of that chart 
ure skiis. This equipment is peculiar to light aircraft at the present 
ime. We have not developed the state of the art on skiis to support 
yur heavier aircraft or heavier helicopters. 

Those sets are for the same type aircraft we were speaking of for 
he floats, in areas where we have zero degrees weather or 5 inches of 
sow over a period longer than 5 to 10 days. 

The last item that we have listed of special equipment are winter- 
zation kits. These kits are used in those areas where the weather, 
ginning with the first and ending with the last killing frost, gets 
lown to those areas where the equipment needs certain heating 
levices or flaps and various other special equipment to allow the 
lechanies and the operators to maintain the equipment in that type 
‘mperature, 

The last item which is included in this budget, represented at the 
ottom of the page, has to do with special tools, ground-handling 
eyuipment, $158,000. That is the special tools and special equipment 
hich pertains to particular aircraft in question. 
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Colonel Cocuran. It is a cableway used to carry equipment and 
supplies up and down very steep mountains. These were used ex. 
tensively in Korea. 

Mr. Forp. This is a new development? 

Colonel Cocnran. This is a new type to be service tested ; yes, sir 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN PROCUREMENT FROM APPROPRIATION AND 
FROM STOCK FUND 


Mr. Forp. All of the funds requested for service type items are 
from appropriated funds and have no relationship to the stock fund 
program? 

Colonel Cocuran. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What was the amount of the service test item requested 
for fiscal 1955? 

Colonel Cocuran. The figure shown here is $253,000, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And the amount requested for fiscal 1956? 

Colonel Cocuran. $524,000. 

Mr. Forp. I am not certain I understand the material submitted 
on page 234. How does that figure of $425,000 tie in with the $162,000 
item, both under the heading of “Fixed and floating bridge equip- 
ment?”’ 

Colonel Cocuran. It has no relationship, Mr. Ford.’ This item 
listed on page 234 is a bridge pier, variable height. 

Mr. Forp. What is the difference between service test and new 
item? 

Colonel Cocuran. You will note this item on which you are 
questioning, on page 234, is not for service test but represents pro- 
curement for mobilization reserves. 

Since bridging equipment is not included in the stock fund, any 
stocks that we procure for mobilization reserve must be paid for by 
this appropriation rather than the stock fund money. 

Mr. Forp. How much does this amount to in relation to the 
mobilization reserve? How much of this equipment are you getting? 

Colonel Cocuran. We are getting 17 of these bridge pier units, 
sir. This is our first procurement of this item. It is a newly developed 
and standardized item. 

Our plans people have computed that 17 of these units is the 
required mobilization reserve quantity, and this money, this $425,000, 
is for that procurement. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, Colonel. You have made 4 
very interesting presentation. 

Colonel Cocuran. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. General Lawton, who is the next witness? 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQuiPpMENT, TRANSPORTATION CoRPS 





Subproject 2321—Organizational equipment— Transportation Corps 
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I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


To provide for the procurement of special accessories, special tools, and ground- 
yandling equipment. Included are requirements for initial issue and certain 
replacements. 

General Cotetazier. Mr. Chairman, the remaining project, sub- 
project 2321, has to do with the Transportation Corps, and Colonel 
Boyd is here to present it. 

Mr. Riney. What page is that on? 

Colonel Boyp. Sir; that is on page 23 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have a » taditaeht ” Colonel? 

Colonel Born. No, sir; I do not. 

\ir. Ripey. We will be glad to hear from you, Colonel, and you may 
make such statement as you think would justify the request for these 
funds under the “Transportation Corps.” 

Colonel Boyp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the monies that we 
have asked for are the budget plans submitted for fiscal year 1956, 
and they represent a total dollar value of $440,000. 

This $440,000 is primarily concerned with four types of equipment, 
mostly special accessories and special tools and ground handling 
equipment for the Department of Army aircraft, both planes and 
helicopters. 

The first item on page 235 on the left-hand side of the chart sub- 
mitted there has to do with flotation equipment. 

This equipment is used on small-type aircraft, like the L—19 obser- 
vation airplane, or the L-20 utility airplane, and in those areas where 
the operation is subjected mostly to overwater flights or frequent 
overwater flights. 

The amounts shown here, while small in quantity and dollars, 
represents the leveling off of the required peacetime levels for our 
aircraft fleet of small planes. 

The 12 under the ‘“H” category, and H represents helicopters, are 
the floats we are now using on the light reconnaissance-type heli- 
copters, Which is not a new item of equipment but does complete the 
required levels to support the number of aircraft of that type operating 
in overwater areas. 

That totals $59,030 for floats for Army aircraft and helicopters. 

The second item which is listed in the middle portion of that chart 
are skiis. This equipment is peculiar to light aircraft at the present 
time. We have not developed the state of the art on skiis to support 
ow heavier aircraft or heavier helicopters. 

Those sets are for the same type aircraft we were speaking of for 
the floats, in areas where we have zero degrees weather or 5 inches of 
show over a period longer than 5 to 10 days. 

The last item that we have listed of special equipment are winter- 
vation kits. ‘These kits are used in those areas where the weather, 
beginning with the first and ending with the last killing frost, gets 
down to those areas where the equipment needs certain heating 
devices or flaps and various other special equipment to allow the 
mechanics and the operators to maintain the equipment in that type 
temperature. 

rhe last item which is included in this budget, represented at the 
bottom of the page, has to do with special tools, ground-handling 
equipment, $158,000. That is the special tools and special equipment 
which pertains to particular aircraft in question. 
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For instance, the tools, or a certain percentage of the tools, use 
on the Bell, H-13 reconnaisance helicopters are different from thos 
tools used on the Cessna L~-19 airplane. 

The dollars we have represented here are the attrition-level replace 
ment items required on our present peacetime force levels of supply 

$50,000 of the $158,000 shown at the extreme right-hand corner of 
page 235 is for the equipping of the maintenance centers for eae 
State of the National Guard’s program in the Z-1. 

That covers the four primary items included in our 1956 budget. 

Mr. Ritry. Colonel, I note that in fiscal 1954 you had $203 60) 
In fiscal 1955 it is $700,000 and now you are back to $440,000. 

Will you advise us as to why you have that variation? 

Colonel Boyp. Most of the equipment that we have in our peace 
time force, sir, was not available, or was not tested and proven at thg 
time the aircraft itself was delivered. Consequently our support 
levels and the amount of equipment that we needed to support o 
peacetime force is being procured with a subsequent M. and O. budget 
or M. and O. funds. That is a fund other than the P. and P. fun 
which procures the end item. 

The $203,000 for 1954 represents predominantly special tools, 

The figure in 1955 of $700,000 represents most generally floats 
skiis, and winterization kits on the items of equipment in the system 

The $440,000, which is a decrease from fiscal year 1955, is a rounding 
off of the total levels required to support our peacetime force. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. All of these items mentioned here are nonstock fun 
items? 

Colonel Boyp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is no program envisaged for the conversion of thi 
kind of a procurement to a stock-fund program, is there? 


Colonel Born. Sir, from the knowledge I have at the present tim 


not this year or next year. Subsequent to that there is a possibility 


depending on certain changes which might come about in our method 


of Department of Army support for aircraft. 
Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. 


ho 


tie 





Turespay, Marcu 15, 1955. 


PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., OFFICE DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. HENRY R. WESTPHALINGER, OFFICE, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

coL. JOHN M. CONE, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

COL. CHARLES S. HAYS, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

LT. COL. MARY M. PUGH, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 


JACK W. ASKINS, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF{STAFF FOR LOGIS- 
TICS 


Mr. Stxes. The committee will come to order. 

General Lawton, will you tell us whom we have with us this after- 
noon. 

General Lawton. Our next program is 2400, ‘‘Procurement opera- 
tions,’’ which will be presented by Brig. Gen. Henry R. Westphalinger. 
[ would like to ask General Colglazier, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics, to present the witnesses. 

Mr. Sixes. All right, General Colglazier. 

General CoteLazier. Mr. Chairman, General Westphalinger, Chief 
of Procurement Division, is here to present budget activity 2400. 

Mr. Srxes. General Westphalinger, I see you are prepared to talk 
about something that has been under discussion a long time in Con- 
gress, cataloging and standardization. If you will just tell us you 
are through with it, we can settle this part of the hearing very quickly. 
But if you were through with it you would not want any money, would 
you? 

General WESTPHALINGER. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Give us your presentation. 

General WEsTPHALINGER. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, budget activ- 
ity 2400 provides for three important elements, cataloging, standard- 
ization, and operation of procurement offices. These comprise the 
“Procurement operations” of the Army. Each element is aimed at 
promoting efficiency and economy in accomplishing the Army’s 
procurement program. 

Cataloging (2411) is divided into two activities. The first is the 
development and utilization of Federal catalog data for all Army 
supply items. The Army’s participation in this activity is controlled 
by an item identification schedule and a conversion schedule published 
by the Department of Defense. The Army is on schedule in these 
fields, 

The second is the publication and maintenance of Army supply 
manuals. These are the reference documents required for supply 
operations. Because of conversion from Army catalog data to use of 
Federal catalog data, this activity should function at an accelerated 
rate. Prompt and complete dissemination of -these data is required 
to insure continuing supply operations during and following conver- 
sion, 
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Standardization (2412), the second element of the program, js 
directed toward the accomplishment of the Department of Defense 
standardization program by (1) adoption of the minimum numbers of 
sizes, kinds, or types of items essential to military operations, (2) 

attainment of maximum interchangeability of component. parts, 
(3) elimination of overlapping and duplicating specifications. 

These goals are achieved through the preparation and review of 
military and Federal specifications, standards, and qualified produits 
lists. Standardization studies developed jointly with the other mili- 
tary departments, American-British-Canadian (A-B-C) and NATO 
groups, contribute to overall standardization objectives. 

The third element of this budget activity is the operation of procure- 

ment offices. These offices carry out the actual procurement work of 
the Army during war or peace. They provide the machinery necessary 
to procure equipment, supplies, and services required by the Armed 
Forces. They are a vital link between the Army and private industry 
for planning technical liaison. These offices aid in industrial pre- 
paredness. They know souces of supply. They maintain data on 
contractors. They assist in relating procurement activities with 
industrial mobilization activities. They also urge use of small busi- 
ness. They provide small business advice and technical assistance, 
Finally, the procurement offices incorporate into the procurement 
program the single stock numbering system and purchase specifica- 
tions. These were developed by the cataloging and standardization 
programs. 

The total fund estimate for these 3 elements is $112,816,000 for 
fiscal year 1956. This is approximately $13.6 million less than the 
fund requirements in fiscal year 1955. This is a decrease of $33.1 
million in funds actually obligated i in fiscal year 1954. 

Unless there are any questions at this time, the details of each budget 
subproject can be discussed separately, if you desire. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Stxes. Will you insert at this point in the record page 256 of 
the justifications, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 1955 
through December 31, 1954? 


(T he information requested is as follows:) 


Activity 2400—Procurement operations 


Actual, | Estimate, Actual as | Estimate, 


fiscal year | fiscal year of Dee. 31, fiscal year 


2410 Cataloging and standardization __- -| ($18, 047, 812)) ($25, 037, 000) | ($21, 583, 000) 
2411 | Cataloging (except medical) - --_- ‘ 11, 723, 269 17, 642, 000 $8, 963, 757 | 15, 259, 000 
2412 Standardization (except medical) 6, 324, 543 | 7, 395, 000 | 3, 124, 351 6, 324, 000 
2420 | Procurement offices. _ - --| (127, 864, 938) | (101, 367, 000) __- | (91, 233, 000) 
2421 | Technical services procurement. offices 

(except medical) _ 127, 864,938 | 101, 367,000 50, 806, 873 | 91, 233, 000 


Subtotal... _....| 145,912,750 | 126,404,000 | 1 62, 894, 981 | 112, 816, 000 





2490 | Installation support ‘(detailed justifica- 
tion included in programs 3800 and | 
Re Pe ee ee eee 5, 958, 061 | 6, 791, 000 


| 


| Total, direct obligations | 151,870,811 | 133, 195, 000 | 





1 Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations; does not include installation 

support. 

po of $4,655,000 from President’s budget due to authorized adjustments between programs 
subsequent to printing of the President’s budget. 
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CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Sikes. General Westphalinger, this sounds very much like the 
same statement we have had for a number of years on cataloging 
and standardization. Now, I know something about the size of this 
job and I know it must be a continuing process. But I know also 
that a number of Members of Congress’ have been under the belief 
that this is something that eventually would be completed. We had 
the belief several years ago it could be completed in 4 or 5 years. 
Although we have concrete advantages to show from it, we find it is 
continuing at about the same level. Possibly it is never going to be 
finished. 

CATALOGING PROGRAM 


For the sake of the record, in order that there might be no question 
about what you are doing, why do you not go back of this statement 
of yours and tell this committee, as though you were talking to all 
Members of Congress who will read this record, just where you were 
when you began this program and where you are now. ‘Tell us 
something about the background, what has been accomplished, and 
what money has been saved by doing it. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 


Stratus oF ArRMy CaTALOG PROGRAM 


The Army’s recognition of the need for uniform cataloging resulted from ina& e- 
quacies of existing systems which were exposed during World Wars I and II by 
accelerated procurement activities. Several local cataloging systems within the 
seven Army technical services were employed to control assets in their supply 
systems. The Army engaged a firm of industrial consultants to make compre- 
hensive study of Army cataloging operations and make recommendations for im- 
provement. Their report, completed in August 1944, recommended a single 
system of item identification within the Army. The Army participated when the 
Army-Navy Munitions Board in July 1947 established a cataloging agency ‘‘to 
make a continuing study of all operations within the field of cataloging and to 
implement the establishment of a joint Army-Navy cataloging system.” This 
project was replaced by the organization established under Public Law 436, 82d 
Congress. This act requires semiannual reports to the Congress showing progress 
in cataloging as well as standardization. 

Since the passage of Public Law 436, 82d Congress, the Military Operations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations has carefully eval- 
uated the progress of the Federal cataloging program. During the period January 
l4, 1954, through February 2, 1954, extensive hearings were held by this commit- 
tee. A summary of the status of the program and a number of conclusions and 
recommendations are contained in the Eighth Intermediate Report (Union Cal- 
endar No. 436, H. Rept. No. 1216) of that committee which was submitted on 
Fe rg 22,1954. The principal recommendations were: 

That the deadline for ¢ ompletion of the identification phase be advanced by 
seals as much as 12 months. 

b) That the target date for complete conversion of military supply systems to 
se of Federal catalog data be advanced considerably. 

(ce) In view of the high priority given this program sufficient money should be 
assured the various military departments for funding this program. 

ane Army has made every effort to comply with these recommendations. 

pecifically, these are the results: 

(a) A coordinated schedule, for completion of the identification phase by 
September 30, 1956, was issued by the Department of Defense on April 21, 1954, 
and placed in force by the Department of the Army on April 29, 1954. The Army 
is abreast of this schedule and presently foresees no difficulty in meeting the 
completion date. 


59703—55——_52 
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(b) In June 1954, the Department of Defense approved the Army’s proposed 
schedule for conversion. The target date for completion of conversion in thy 
Army is October 31, 1957. The Army is ahead of this schedule. 

Except for additional funds required for printing new publications reflecting 
Federal catalog data, the Army has not reauested specific appropriations to effec 
con’ ersion. These costs are being absorbed in the normal operating of storaye 
and distribution. The Army’s by-item concept of conversion and the fact tha 
conversion is being accomplished progressively, in small increments, makes this 
economy possible. Chart 1 shows the Army’s schedule and accomplishments jy 
con’ ersion. 

The following tabulation shows the past and present status of the Army 
participation in the Federal cataloging program: 


f 


Number of ee eee Items con- 
items fined verted 


July 1, 1952 | 11, 500, 000 0 
SO SNS og oc skate cle tuieadands «Essie nab Le alceee | 1, 266, 511 153, 334 
July 1, 1954 1, 116, 559 486, 046 
Mar. 1, 1955 1, 002, 357 646, 012 


1 Estimated. 


During the period indicated above, the Army added approximately 277,000 
items to its supply system. This represents additional workload which whe 
added to the intiial estimate of the items of supply in July 1952 represents a total 
workload of 1,777,000 items. 

The net reduction of items which occurred during this period results fron 
elimination of duplicate items, reduction of number of types, obsolescence, exhiaus- 
tion of stocks, and from items being determined to be items of production rather 
than items of supply. 

Independent of the Federal cataloging program, but compatible therewith, the 
Army initiated an extensive program designed to provide uniform and up-to-date 
catalogs for supply operations. The Korean conflict necessitated acceleration ci 
the production of supply catalogs required for military supply operations and for 
maintenance of equipment issued to troops. Chart 2 shows the forecast of Arm) 
requirements for supply manuals and accomplishments in meeting these require- 
ments. 

The Army’s budget subproject 2411 includes funds required for all cataloging 
needs: identification of new items entering the system, production of supply man- 
uals required for supply distribution and maintenance operations, as well as 
participation in the Federal cataloging program. If the Federal cataloging pro- 
gram were discontinued, funds are still required for the other operations to support 
Army logistic functions. The advantages of a single system to replace the numer- 
ous systems now in force would seem to oppose such discontinuance. The in- 
provement of the efficiency of supply management through use of a single, uniform 
supply language is recognized. However, the savings in dollars to be realized are 
not readily estimated or measured. There will be improved performance and 
savings at each step of the myriad of operations required in the logistics support 
of a modern Army, 
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STATUS AND VALUE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. For my information, what is the status of completion 
of these two programs? Is this something that will require about the 
same kind of activity each year as you have requested in the last year 
or two? 

General WesTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. I might give you a brief 
résumé of where we stand as of this time. 

As of July 1, 1952, we had approximately 1.5 million items in our 

system. Between July 1, 1952, through March 1, 1955, we picked 
‘up an additional 277,000 items, bringing the total to 1,770,000 items. 

Mr. Forp. Making a total of what? 

General WestTPHALINGER. The 1.5 million and the 277,000 make 
the 1,770,000. Since that time we have, by deletions, obsoletion, 
standardization, exhaustion of stocks, and other methods, eliminated 
768,000 items, bringing the total down to 1,002,000 as of March 1, 
1955. 

During this period we have identified 782,000 of the 1 million items, 
s0 that we have accomplished about 78 percent of the item identifica- 
tion of the 1 million items. To do a thorough job we have to send 
each item identified to the Department of Defense and they compare 
the items with those submitted by Navy and Air Force. We have 
cleared’ through the Department of Defense 646,000 items. The 
Department of Defense records revealed as of February 28 that the 
Department of Defense was about 55 percent completed. The Army, 
as of February 28, was about 63 percent completed. That does not 
complete the job. That merely identifies the items. Then we have 
to convert all these items in our supply catalogs from the present 
nomenclature of the technical services to that of the Federal catalog 
program. We have completed 24 percent of this job against a sched- 
uled completion of 4.5 percent as of March 1, so I feel we have done 
quite a job in the last year. I cannot take any credit for this myself, 
as | was not here. 

P= Srkes. If this program were stopped now, what would be the 
effect? 

General WrestpHatinceEr. I would say we would have lost a lot of 
money. We are a quarter of the way converted, and we would have 
lost a lot of money. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you telling me the job has to be completed in order 
to utilize the full advantages of it? 

General WestpHALinGER. I would say they would lose confidence 
if we only converted 25 percent. 

Colonel Hays. The Army would continue this program even if the 
Department of Defense stopped it. We are far enough advanced now 
that we would continue it. 

Mr. Stxes. If the committee should not give you the money 
requested in this budget, would you then continue it? 

Colonel Hays. We would do the best we could with the resources 
we have. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you mean you can complete it without the funds in 
this budget? 

Colonel Hays. Under the old program we had to have a certain 
amount of money to continue the normal manual publications. 
We spent money on that then. Now each of the technical services 
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would spend that same money for a single identification system to an 
advantage rather than reverting back to the old system and losing 
the gains that have been made. 

Mr. Srxes. How much of this work could go on without an appro- 
priation? 

General WrstTPHALINGER. We would have to do this work. We 
cannot run the operations of our supply system without some sort of 
identification and cataloging. 

Mr. Srxxes. Could you divert money from other sources to continue 
the cataloging? 

General WestPHALINGER. I suppose we would have to do it. 

Mr. Sixes. But are you telling me you could not complete this job 
of cataloging and standardization without the amount of money 
shown here. Is that what you are telling me? 

General WestTPHALINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Riuey. If you did not get this money, from what other cate- 
gories would you draw it if you were pushed to the dire necessity? 

General Cotexazier. I think what the witness was saying was that 
this program is not totally an increase in requirements. If this were 
such an essential item to the supply system that it had to be done, 
we would have to find the necessary money by reprograming other 
funds that we considered of lesser priority to the detriment of those 
programs. 

Mr. Ritey. I understand from your statement that something 
else would have to suffer rather than this? 

General Cotauazier. That is correct. 

General WestpHauinGcer. This is fundamental to our system. 
For example, the field could not function without a list of spare parts 
like this [indicating]. There would be chaos. 


DECREASE IN FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Riney. I notice here that you have shown a gradual decrease 
from $151,870,000 in fiscal year 1954 to $133,195,000 in 1955, and 
$117,681,000 asked for in fiscal year 1956. 

General WestPpHALINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. To what do you attribute your ability to reduce this 
expense? 

General WestpHALINGER. That is largely for 2421, ‘Technical 
Services Procurement Offices.” That is page 262. 

Mr. Ritey. You mean you have less of them now than you had? 

General WrestTPHALINGER. We have less and fewer personnel. 

aa Ritey. Are they able to take care of your requirements all 
right? 

General WesTPHALINGER. At this time, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Does the reduction of the size of the Army reflect itself 
in these figures? 

General WesTPHALINGER. Not appreciably. I would say it depends 
on our procurement workload. 

Mr. Rizey. That is all. 

Mr. Srxzs. I would like to ask this question, if you will pardon me, 
Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 
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CATALOGING OF NEW ITEMS 


Mr. Sikes. I assume you have something of the same problem now 
in new items which are beginning to clutter up the catalog just as you 
ound yourself with a large mass of items when you began the catalog- 
ing program. Once you get a catalog established you will always 
rave addition of new items and the process will start all over again? 

General WesTPHALINGER. In the first place, we process the items 
through the Federal catalog program system, and then we have what 
we call Operation Trim, which reduces the number of items. So we 
have a two-prong attack. We are preventing duplication of items 
and also eliminating items. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford. 


GOAL FOR COMPLETION OF CATALOGING 


Mr. Forp. As I understand the previous testimony, you are 
approximately 25 percent completed on both the cataloging and 
standardization, or is it just the cataloging? 

General WESTPHALINGER. On the cataloging, only. 

Mr. Forp. That is as of March 1, 1955? 

General WesTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is your target for a year hence, or at the end of 
fiscal year 1956? 

Colonel Hays. We will complete the identification of all the items 
in the Army supply system by September 30, 1956. That is in 
accordance with a Department of Defense identification schedule, 
We must meet that date. 

Mr. Forp. Are you in a position now that that can be accomplished? 

Colonel Hays. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You have 75 percent of the way to go in the next 17 
months or so? 

Colonel Hays. That is correct, sir. 

General WestpHALINGER. We do about 225,000 a year. We 
should do it. 

Mr. Forp. Even though in fiscal year 1956 it is proposed that you 
have approximately $3.5 million less? 

General WESTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How can you accelerate your rate of production with 
the lesser fund? 

General Coteiazier. I think the colonel spoke of the identification 
being seventy-odd percent completed. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your identification is seventy-some 
percent complete and you will complete the remaining 25 percent by 
September 1, 1956? 

Colonel Hays. By September 30, 1956, sir. 

General WesTPHALINGER. We have other work to do also. 

Mr. Forp. How far along are you with your conversion? 

General WesTPHALINGER. We are about 24 percent completed. 

Mr. Forp. What is the target which you have in mind for that 
part of the program? 

Colonel Hays. October 31, 1957. 

Ey WesrTPHALINGER. Although we will try to beat that 
schedule, 
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Colonel Hays. That is according to the Department of Army 
schedule. The Air Force and Navy have two other dates. 

Mr. Forp. Earlier or later? 

Colonel Hays. Later. 

Mr. Forp. So that as of March 1, 1955, on identification you ay 
approximately 75 percent completed? 

General WrESTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The completion date under your present schedule \ 
September 30, 1956? 

General WestPHALINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. On conversion, your present status is approximately 25 
percent completed as of March 1, 1955? 

General WresTPHALINGER. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And your target date for completion is October 30, 1957? 

General WestPHaLinGerR. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And you believe you can meet that deadline with the 
figures requested for fiscal year 1956 and what you assume would le 
your appropriation for fiscal year 1957? 

General WrEsTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE UNDER 1955 REPROGRAMMING 


Mr. Forp. In comparing the chart material on page 481 of the 
hearings for fiscal year 1955 with your chart material set forth on page 
256 of the justifications, it indicates that your proposed obligations 
for cataloging for fiscal year 1955 would be $16,100,000, and from the 
justifications submitted to us here, it looks like your fiscal 1955 obliga- 
tions will be $17,642,000. In other words, at least this operation has 
been given more money than was originally scheduled at the time o! 
the hearings last year for fiscal year 1955. 

General WestTPHALINGER. That was reprogrammed for printing. 

Mr. GamMarino. The reason for the difference is this: After the 
appropriations were passed, the Bureau of the Budget gave the Army 
an apportionment of funds which was $16.1 million, but knowing that 
the schedule had been changed since the appropriations were passed, 
they directed the Army to recompute its requirements, and this is the 
Army’s recomputation. That seems to be our requirements to date. 

Mr.. Forp. Does the increased: amount allocated here reflect 4 
desire to speed up the program? 

Mr. GAMMARINO. Yes, sir. That is what it was based on. 

Mr. Forp. Does the record of accomplishment reflect such a speet- 
up? 

Colonel Hays. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It does? 

Colonel Hays. I might say that in hearings before a House sub- 
committee 2 weeks ago the Army was complimented for the progress 
on this program. 

Mr. Forp. When was this program approved, 1951 or 1952? 

Colonel Hays. 1952 with the passage of Public Law 436. 


CONTEMPLATED SAVINGS 


Mr. Forp. There were estimates made at that time of the amount! 
of money that would be saved if we completed the project. Do yol 
have any comments to make on that? 
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General WEsTPHALINGER. We feel there will be considerable savings. 
I cannot make an estimate at this time. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, the estimate was $4 billion a year. Would 
you say that was exaggerated? 

General WestpHALINGER. I would rather not put a price tag on it, 
Mr. Ford. But if you reduce the number of items in your pipeline, 
obviously you can save ame You also save money on handling 
f only 1 item instead of 6, 7, or 12 items under different names. So 
there are tremendous possilsitities for saving money here. 


REACTION OF FIELD PERSONNEL TO SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. How do the people in the field like this new tool? 

General WesTPHALINGER. I feel that they like it. It is simpler 
and when it is fully installed it will be a much better system than all 
the confusing systems we have now. 

Mr. Forp. You have heard the comment that all we are doing 
is rehashing something we have been doing for years and that it is not 
going to be much better? 

General Westruatincer. I have heard that comment. There are 
former employees who are disappointed in not having been promoted, 
and I think it is sour grapes. 

Mr. Forp. You think it will have real advantages? 

General WesTPHALINGER. Yes, sir; I think so. We are going to try 
to handle a lot of things by elec ‘tronic methods in the future. I do 
not think we could do this without a single identification system. 


RELATIONSHIP TO FINANCIAL PROPERTY ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Forp. Does this tie in with your financial property accounting 
system? 

General WesTPHALINGER. It makes it easier to identify items prop- 

erly and it contributes to the financial property accounting system. 


KEEPING CATALOGS CURRENT 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any of your new catalogs here which we 
could take a look at? 

Colonel Hays. Yes, sir. Here is a Quartermaster catalog covering 
FSC classes 8405 and 8410 on these commodities. You will see the 
new stock numbers. 

Mr. Forp. This is in full use by the Quartermaster? 

Colonel Hays. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How long has it been in use? 

Colonel Hays. The Quar termaster Corps converted all its end items 
in its supply system as of July 1, 1954. It converted all its spare 
parts in its supply system as of December 31, 1954. It is the only 
technical service completely converted as of the present date. 

Mr. Forp. The Quartermaster Corps is fully converted? 

Colonel Hays. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Can all your personnel interpret this and understand 
what they are aimed at? 

Colonel Hays. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It is not complicated? 
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Colonel Hays. It is going to be complicated; yes, sir. Any time yw 
change a number from one to another there are human errors tha; 
creep in and cause complications, but it is not a new complication, 

Mr. Forp. How do you keep this up to date? Is it a looselea 
proposition? 

Colonel Hays. Yes, sir, through the use of supplemental changes 
Any one of our supply manuals can be brought up to date in accord. 
ance with our prescribed policy when it is 25 percent obsolete. 

Mr. Forp. How often does that happen? 

Colonel Hays. In this particular class [indicating] that may happer 
on a monthly basis. 

Mr. Forp. Monthly? 

Colonel Hays. Yes. It is rarely that often. For instance, the 
Signal Corps would issue a supplement that would be tied in and the 
basic document might not be revised in 3 months or a year. 

This [indicating] is a document used by the maintenance people, 
We may not make any changes in there for a number of years. We 
have some maintenance manuals 8 or 9 years old that are adequate, 
We will reprint that document when approximately 100 percent of the 
items have been completely identified under the Federal program. 
But it would be uneconomical to do it when only part of the data in 
there has been identified. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood, have you any questions on cataloging and 
standardization? 

Mr. Fuioop. No. 

Mr. Sixes. General Colglazier, will you present your next witness’ 

General Cotetazier. General Westphalinger will also present 
subproject 2421, “Technical Services Procurement Offices.” 

Mr. Srxes. General Westphalinger, I see you are prepared to make 
a presentation on the small business policy of the Department of the 
Army. 

General WestPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you want to give us your statement on procurement 
offices and then go to small business? 

General WrestPHALINGER. Let me give you my statement on pro- 
curement offices, and then we will go to small business, if that is 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Sixes. You may proceed. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES PROCUREMENT OFFICES 


Subproject 2421—Technical services procurement offices (except MED) 


Total direct obligations: 


Se ee ecu nueedataeaems $127, 864, 938 
ee SS a ae ae A eee ee 101, 367, 000 
Matsenmhe; Heck PO TARO ssi sk i nk le sk 91, 233, 000 


I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The purpose of this subproject is to provide for the operation of the Department 
of the Army procurement offices, worldwide, that are responsible for procurement 
of supplies, equipment and services (except local procurement performed 4 
posts, camps, and stations) to support current and mobilization requirements 
of the Army, and of the Navy and Air Force under single service agreements. 
This procurement responsibility involves the following activities: 
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|. Purchasing.—This activity covers the receipt and analysis of procurement 
requests, the preparation and clearance of procurement data contained therein, 
including specifications and drawings; locating potential suppliers; precontractual 
investigations of prospective suppliers; bids and proposals; issuance, receipt and 
analysis of assistance to small business in obtaining contracts and subcontractors; 
and making the proper award of contracts or supplemental agreements which will 
be most advantageous to the Government. 

2. Contract administration.—Administration of a contract begins immediately 
after a contract has been placed, and continues until the contract is completed or 
terminated. This entails such activities as engineering change orders, revisions 
and amendments to contracts, price redetermination and waivers of specifications 
when necessary; expediting production schedules; and processing payments to 
contractors. 

3. Inspection.—The purpose of inspection is to determine whether the item to 
be delivered meets the technical terms, conditions, and specifications of the 
contract. Inspection may be made at any time during the performance of the 
contract, and the type of inspection will vary in accordance with the item being 
purchased. The principal types of inspection are: (1) 100-percent inspection, 
where every unit of the product is inspected, as in the case of extremely costly 
items or highly technical items; (2) lot-by-lot inspection, where a predetermined 
number of items from a lot is compared to a sample; and (3) process inspection 
where the inspector observes an item as it is being produced in order to make 
corrections in the item before completion. 

4. Miscellaneous.—Included in this activity is the maintenance of bidders’ lists, 
precontractual surveys of prospective suppliers to evaluate the technical and 
financial qualification of the contractor; assistance to industry in securing sub- 
contractors; maintenance of debarred, ineligible, and suspended bidders’ list; 
retirement of all records pertaining to each contract; administration of the small- 
business program, and providing for and maintaining records on Government- 
owned property furnished to contractors. 


II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 














Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 | 1955 1956 
1, Personnel requirements: 
Military personnel (average number) ---._---..--- 1, 677 1, 527 1, 283 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions_---__-------- 26, 109 | 19, 441 17, 348 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. --_) 0 0 0 
Average number of all employees __-_-__-------- | 25, 022 | 18, 774 16, 919 
Personal service obligations. --._-........-.---- ..--| $112,064, 688 $85, 886, 900 | $75, 511, 900 
2. Workload data: 
Number of invitation for bids and request for pro- | | 
Ti ne cee ke 136, 355 | 152, 600 160, 500 
Number of contracts and supplemental agree- 
INGE TE nc cc oncakcacdusonbacencedd 444, 887 | 380, 100 375, 000 
Value of contracts and supplemental agreements. _| $3, 759,301,175 $5, 115,300,000 | $5,008, 000, 000 
Number of contracts and supplemental agree- 
ments administered ____--_._- Pilssda bthatlos ete ata 472, 112 446, 000 435, 000 
Value of contracts and supplemental agreements 
wee tak ee. Ge ici nd |$23, 271, 501,904 $21, 310,000,000 | $16, 819, 000, 000 
Vaciene NS 8 8 ns s ccente dances $10, 835, 248, 736 | $6, 646,600,000 | $5,931, 800, 000 
Number of procurement offices. _-__------ Amaee 85 | 81 78 
Number of inspection offices... -..-......-------- | 87 | 72 69 
. ao NUMA OR ODIEMRONIOR. 8.5 5.385 once cnn nena s- 33 | 33 33 
3. Narrative justification: | 
Decrease in fund requirements for fiscal year 1956 | | 
over prior years is attributal to the decrease in the | 
workload in the 3 major areas of this subproject, 
namely, purchasing, contract administration, and | 
inspection. 
4. Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and | 
activities (included in direct obligations): 
Department OF Al Pere)... cncos sices scence cesses $13, 970, 000 $14, 300, 000 | $11, 000, 000 
RE EA $8, 890, 000 | $11, 700, 000 $7, 000, 000 


| | 


Funds under item 4 above represent the Army’s support of the procurement offices activities performed 
for the Air Force and Navy under single service agreements. 
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General WestTPHALINGER. Budget subproject 2421 covers Tech. 
nical Services Procurement Offices. These offices are the main pw. 
chasing agents for the Army. Their functions cover the execution and 
administration of supply and service contracts and inspection. Major 
collateral functions include the small-business program and the corre. 
lation of current procurement with mobilization. 

The fund requirement for subproject 2421 in fiscal year 1956 is 
$91,233,000. This is $10,100,000 less than the estimated funds for 
fiscal year 1955. It is $36.6 million less than the actual obligations in 
fiscal year 1954. The cutbacks in the procurement and deliveries 
workload are primarily the reasons for these reductions. 

The workload data is on page 263. You will note on page 262 that 
we are reducing the average number of civilian personnel by 1,855 in 
fiscal year 1956 in comparison to fiscal year 1955, and by 8,103 in 
comparison to fiscal year 1954. In dollars, this is a $10 million decrease 
or 11 percent in personal service obligations compared with fiscal year 
1955; and a reduction of $36.6 million or 32 percent compared with 
fiscal year 1954. 


RELATIONSHIP OF WORKLOAD TO SIZE OF ARMY 


Mr. Sixes. Is the decrease in your budget request proportioned 
directly to the decrease in the size of the Army? 

General WestPHALINGER. I would say this is geared to our procure- 
ment workload rather than the decrease in the Army. I think that 
is a fair statement. 

Mr. Srxes. Ordinarily would the procurement workload follow the 
same relative proportion as the size of the Army? 

General WestpHaLinGer. In certain fields; yes, sir. I am think- 
ing of foodstuffs and things of a continuing nature required to main- 
tain the Army. 

VALUE OF INSPECTIONS 


Mr. Stxss. You show on page 263 a breakdown of workload data. 
You have “Value of inspections,” $5,931,800,000. What do you mean 
by value of inspections? 

General WrsTPHALINGER. Acceptance inspections of deliveries. 


VALUE OF CONTRACTS AND SUPPLEMENTAL AGREEMENTS ADMINISTERED 


Mr. Stxes. By the same token, is the ‘‘Value of contracts and sup- 
plemental agreements administered,’’ which you show as $16,819 
million, just what the title would indicate? 

General WestTrHALINGER. That means every contract that has 
been placed until it has been completed. The deliveries may have 
been made, but we have not completely cleaned up the contract so 
that it is still on the books. 


OPERATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. From a more practical standpoint on a down-to-earth 
basis, tell us something about the actual operations of this office. 
How would you go into one particular warehouse or one particular 
field office and exercise the responsibilities for which this money 1s 
appropriated? 
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General WresTPHALINGER. From my office we approve programs and 
see that the meney is made available to the seven technical services. 
They decentralize or send the procurement programs to the field. In 
the largest organization, the Ordnance Corps, that is subdivided into 
what they call middle management. They have field offices. They 
ask for proposals when they are negotiated contracts, or invitations 
for bids. An award is made and the district or the local procurement 
office then negotiates with the contractor in the case of a negotiated 
contract, or if he is low bidder he gets it. They write the contract 
and assist the contractor in technical details. That office also super- 
vises the inspection of the supplies the contract provides for, and in 
the case of a facilities contract, they also supervise the facilities con- 
tract to make sure the Government is getting exactly what is required 
by the contract. 

“Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. I just wonder if we can separate procurement from 
small business, they are so interrelated. 


SMALL Business Po.uicy 


Mr. Sikes. I suggest you present your statement on small-business 
policy, General Westphalinger, so that we can question you on the 
entire field. 

General WestpHALINGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: The de- 
sires and intent of the Congress regarding assistance to small business 
by governmental agencies are set forth in section 2 (b), Armed Services 
Procurement Act of 1947 (Public Law 413, 80th Cong.; 62 Stat. 21; 
41 U.S. C. 151-161), title II, Small Business Act of 1953 (Public 
Law 163, 83d Cong.; 67 Stat. 232), and in the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1955 (Public Law 458, 83d Cong.). 

In keeping with the aforementioned a fair proportion of the total 
purchases and contracts for supplies and services for the Department 
of the Army to be placed with small-business concerns is defined as 
that proportion which small-business concerns can. win in open compe- 
tition, provided they are given equitable opportunity to compete. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that during the re- 
mainder of this presentation we have played some very soft back- 
ground music. This will be good. Go ahead. 

General WestTpHALINGER. An equitable opportunity to compete is 
defined as that opportunity which exists when the following condi- 
tions are met: 

_ (a) The bidders’ mailing list of the military department for the 
item includes the names of such established or potential small-business 
suppliers as have made application for inclusion in the list. 

(6) The invitation for bids or the request for proposals are sent to 
ull the firms, large and small, on the list; or, where they are sent to 
less than the complete list, a pro rata percentage of small firms is 
included among those solicited. 

(c) The quantities are appropriate, the delivery schedules reason- 
able, the time allowed for the preparation and submission of bids 
adequate, and the specifications and drawings sufficient to enable 
small-business firms to compete. 
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(d) Proposed procurements are publicized as required by existing 
regulations. 
GENERAL POLICY 


In the interest of assisting small business, and broadening the 
industrial base of producers general policies and practices of the 
Department of the Army are as follows: 

(a) Review of production allocation programs, for the purpose of 
determining those items which can be procured from a broad number 
of sources and from various classifications of industry. 

(6) Maximum use of available industrial capacity. 

(c) Review of military requirement and procurement methods. 

(d) Establishment of a training program for procurement personnel, 

(e) Encouragement of subcontracting consistent with other pro- 
curement and military objectives. 

(f) Appointment of small-business specialists in major procurement 
offices to increase small-business participation. 

(g) Adoption of a broad publicity program. 

(h) Inclusion of small business in mobilization planning to every 
extent practicable. 

(i) Wide and judicious solicitation of proposals or quotations 
using up-to-date and complete bidders’ lists. 

(7) In carrying out this general policy, the primary consideration 
of the Department of the Army is that of securing performance or 
deliveries at the time, in the quantity, and of the quality required by 
the defense program, and nothing stated herein shall detract from this 
consideration. 

(k) Price differentials to effectuate the above stated policies are 
not authorized by law. 


Mr. Fioop. Is that your emphasis, General? It is not italicized. 
The emphasis we noticed was your voice inflection? 

General WesrPHa.inGer. | think that is very significant, the fact 
that price differentials to effectuate the policies are not authorized 
by law. 

Mr. Foon. Oh, yes, yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Go ahead, General. 


SMALL*BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


General WestpHALINGER. There is provided within the Depart- 
ment of the Army a small-business adviser to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army for Logistics and Research and Development who also 
serves as small-business adviser to the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics on all matters pertaining to the small-business program within 
the Department of the Army, and to provide guidance to all Depart- 
ment of the Army small-business specialists and their staffs at all 
echelons. 

In the General Staff and throughout the technical services and the 
continental armies, the Department of the Army has appointed 119 
small-business specialists at all major procurement offices for the 
explicit purpose of carrying out the general policy and to assis! 
small-business concerns. 
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FUNCTIONS OF ARMY SMALL-BUSINESS SPECIALISTS 


(2) Serves as a focal point to which small business concerns may 
make or direct inquiry concerning participation in the military pro- 
curement program. 

()) Furnishes counsel and guidance to small business concerns on 
policy, procedure, and methods involved with which compliance is 
necessary in order to assure small business firms of an opportunity 
to become responsive and responsible suppliers on appropriate bidders’ 
lists. 

(c) Maintains liaison and exchanges information with respect to 
both policy and procedure with all other local and Government 
azencies for the prupose of rendering the maximum amount of as- 
sistance to small business. 

(/) Institutes programs to discover additional competent small- 
business sources, if required, capable of participating in procure- 
ments to meet current and anticipated requirements. 

(e) Discusses with and advises representatives of small business 
concerns, Whether it is to the best interests of their concerns to at- 
tempt to compete for a prime contract or to adapt their production 
mainly to subcontracting where many of the risks of a prime contrac- 
tor would be eliminated. 

(f) Discusses the extent and capacity of equipment, manpower 
available, and management skill with representatives of small business 
concerns and appraises their possible use in military procurement 
programs for the purpose of current procurement or industrial mobil- 
ization programs of planned procurement. 

(7) Furnishes advice and assistance to small business concerns on 
problems arising during performance of contracts such as financing, 
defense order priority and allocation ratings, inspections, and pay- 
ments, or direct such contractors to the proper agencies for assistance. 

(h) Attends meetings with industry or other Government agencies 
to explain and describe, when requested, types of items commonly 
being purchased or to be purchased. 

(i) Studies procurement actions and policies, in order to determine 
whether small business is an important element in procurement plan- 
ning and industrial mobilization. 

(j) Prepares proposals, based upon analysis, for the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics with respeet to changes in policy and/or procedure 
which will permit greater participation by small business. 

(tk) Observes the effect of current procurement policies on the 
amount of small business participation in the procurement program 
and recommends to the appointing authority changes in existing 
policies or the formulation of new policies to increase the amount of 
such participation. 

(1) Serves as the procuring activity small-business representative 
on all matters concerning policy, procedure, and practices to be fol- 
lowed to develop and maintain cooperation between the procuring 
activity and the Small Business Administration in accordance with 
the provisions of title II, section 214, of the Small Business Act of 1953. 

(m) Supervises the implementation of policies and procedures by 
the small-business specialists at the field purchasing offices. 

(x) Reviews each procurement directive issued or to be issued by 
his office, with value in excess of $1,000, to determine suitability for 
and make recommendation as to small-business participation. 
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(0) Reviews and analyzes all procurement action reports (individual 
procurement action report) (DD forms 350) for the purpose of (; 
ascertaining subcontract possibilities for small business and (ii) to 
insure the accuracy of entries regarding small business. In addition 
reviews and analyzes other reports which reflect small-business 
activity, such as DA form 377 and DA form 1146 (ASPR 2-206.3), 

(p) Participates in the preparation of directives to the contracting 
officers regarding the policy and procurement procedure to be used 
when a small-business determination action has been made and 
included in a procurement directive. 

(q) Consults with procurement commodity specialists and research 
and development personnel to insure that, when changes in specifica- 
tions or deviations therefrom are made or permitted which makes 
production feasible for small business, they are fully recognized on 
future procurements. 

(r) Makes recommendations to the contracting officer with respect 
to competency, capacity, and credit of a specific small-business concern 
or concerns capable of producing a specific procurement or item 
thereof. If verification is required, as to the size of a firm, makes an 
independent check and statement as to the number of the firm’s 
employees at the time that an invitation for bid or proposal is 
submitted. 

(s) Participates as a voting member, when both large and small 
business are involved, in meetings of boards of contract awards where 
such boards have been or may be established. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY SMALL BUSINESS COUNCIL 


There is a Council of Senior Small Business Specialists for the 
Department of the Army, consisting of the Department of the Army 
small-business adviser, and the senior small-business specialists 
appoiited by the chiefs of the technical services, within their respec- 
tive offices. In addition to those functions, previously listed, the 
technical service members of the Council have the following functions 
and duties: ; 

(a) Serve as assistants to the Department of the Army small- 
business adviser, on all small-business policy and procedure which may 
concera their particular technical service ia order to assist in develop- 
ing unity of action oa small-business matters. 

(b) Present special problems of their particular technical service 
to the secretarial level and the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, 
setting forth their impact on small business and relationship with 
Small Business Administration. 

(c) After coordination with the Office of Department Counselor, 
attend congressional hearings when requested, which are concerned 
with small-business matters, present their technical service small- 
business program, policies, and procedures, and answer any questions 
if called upon by the committee to do so. 

The Council shall receive and review appeals of small-business 
determinations forwarded to the Office of the Deputy Chief of Stafl 
for Logistics by the head of a technical service or by the Washington 
office of the Small Business Administration and make appropriate 
recommendations to the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics. 
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The council will carry out such other duties as may properly become 
a part of the small-business program. 


SAMPLE DISPLAY ROOMS AND EXHIBITS 


To assist in carrying out the Army small-business policy, there is 
located at 51 of the major procurement activities sample display 
rooms and exhibits which are maintained for the purpose of assisting 
businessmen, particularly small-businessmen seeking current procure- 
ment contracts. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY AND THE 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


There exists a mutual understanding and relationship between the 
Army and the Small-Business Administration, based on the recogni- 
tion of each agency’s responsibilities. 

It is the responsibility of the Department of the Army to procure 
supplies and services, in the quantity, of the quality, at the required 
designated time, and at a fair and reasonable price to the Government. 
The proper execution of this mission requires participation by small 
business in the procurement program. 

The Small Business Act of 1953, extended to the Small Business 
Administration the responsibility to assist small business concerns in 
the field of finance, technical assistance, managerial assistance and 
counseling. Relative to participation in current procurements of the 
Department of the Army, these functions of the Small Business 
Administration complement the procurement responsibilities of the 
Army and result in effective small-business participation in the Army 
procurement program. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Stxns. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. Well, I gather from this that the Army Procurement 
people have been paying some attention to small business. 

General WresTPHALINGER. May I read another statement, Mr. 
Flood? 

Mr. FLoop. You might as well. You may as well gild the lily. 


PERCENTAGE OF PROCUREMENT AWARDED TO SMALL BUSINESS 


General WesTPHALINGER. One of you gentlemen asked the question 
yesterday in this committee, ‘‘You are going to show that the little 
man is going to get his share as contrasted to the procurement officer 
who wants to get the job done.” 

Mr. FLoop. That would be me. 

General WestTpHALINGER. In fiscal year 1954 the Army awarded 
to small business 75 percent of its total number of contracts and 35 
percent of its total dollar obligations in procurement. In the first 
6 months of fiscal year 1955, 57 percent of all defense dollars awarded 
to small business were Army obligations. ‘This represents primarily 
the activities of the field procurement offices. The field procurement 
offices of the Department of the Army have a very definite interest 
in small business and performance is demonstrated by the results, 
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Mr. Fioop. You have nothing further to say at this moment, | 
would suppose. Well, now, as I said a few minutes ago, I have hag 
a better chance to examine this document as you were reading it, of 
course, and of course there is no doubt that an officer w ith your 
distinguished career and sense of humor never prepared this instry. 
ment. There is nothing wrong with that, I am sure. This was 
prepared and presented to you—incidentally, I suggested that some. 
thing like this be done. 

General WestPHALINGER. May I add that I carefully supervised it? 


PROCUREMENT POLICY 


Mr. Fioop. Oh, I am sure of that. I do not doubt that a bit. 
Now, recently we have been engaged in a debate on the tariff bill, 
One of the big arguments had to do with the escape clauses, whatever 
they are. We talked about escape clauses and saving clauses for days 
and years. 

I direct your attention to page 3 of your statement to that part 
thereof that is labeled “j.’”’ With proper inflection, listen to this: 

In ecarrving out this aie policy, the primary consiteration of the Devart 
ment of the Army is that of securing performance or deliveries at the time, in the 
quantity, and of the quality require1 by the defense program, and nothing stated 
herein shall detract from this consideration. 

That was in my best Shakespearean style. Now, if that is not an 
escape clause I am the Prince of Wales. There is a sleeper that per- 
mits any procurement officer any place in the field, for any whim or 
fancy or vardstick he thinks should be applied, to put a road block. 
That is where the trouble begins. 


DEFINITION OF SMALL BUSINESS 


You consider the small business what? What do you embrace in 
your definition? What is a small-business man within the definition 
of your operations? Whom are we talking about? 

General WesTpHALINGER. A concern which, with its affiliates, has 
less than 500 persons employed. 

Mr. FLoop. That magical figure of 500 was not put in in your shop? 

General WestTPHALINGER. NO, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been in this job? 

General WestpHALINGER. I have been in this particular job since 
the first of the year, but I have had considerable experience in this 
field since October of 1940. 

Mr. FLoop. Have just wound up on top, but you have been around 
for a while. 

General WiesTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you feel a plant or an operation up to 500 men asa 
ceiling is an intelligent and proper definition of the term “small 
business’’? 
ae WestTPHALINGER. Do you think it should be smaller, Mr. 
lood? 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt what I think. I am wondering 
what you think. 

General WesrpHauincer. I have no opinion on it. Those are the 
rules laid down, and that is what I accept. 
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Mr. Fioop. Is it that sort of an Army? Then there is no sense in 
bothering with you. That is all, Mr, Chairman. 
Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 


VALUE OF PROCUREMENT AWARDED TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Forp. On page 498 of the hearings on the Department of the 
Army appropriations for fiscal year 1955, “there was some data inserted 
in the record showing the total dollar awards to small business for 
fiscal year 1953 and a ‘portion of fiscal year 1954. Do you have follow 
through data up to date? 

General WESTPHALINGER. Yes, sir [producing paper]. 

Mr. Forp. Does this indicate any major change in the percentage 
awarded to small business under your definition? 

Mr. Askins. Our percentage in the first 6 months of fiscal year 1955 
is 32.1 percent. 

Mr. Forp. What is the percentage for fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Asxrns. Fiscal year 1954 was 35.1 percent. 

Mr. Forp. And what was the percentage in fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Asxrns. I do not have that with me. 

Mr. Forp. Would you take the figures supplied last year on page 
498 and extend them, with the material that has been just now sas 
mitted to the committee? Insert in each of the fiscal years the per- 
centage figure. That part of the data was not included in the chart 
of last year. 

Mr. Asxins. Yes, sir. 

(The following was submitted:) 

_ following is additional data regarding small business by prime contractors 
oniy: 

: Dollar awards to small business 


[Dollars in thousands] 


| 
| Ist 6 months 














Fiscal year | Fiscal year fiscal 
Ri: al year 
1953 | 1954 iets 

Total dollar procurement awarded to all business firms----.--- $7, 076, 757 | $4, 560, 176 $2, 253, 748 
Total dollars awarded to small business___..........--.---.--- $2; 583, 484 $1, 600, 472 $723, 681 
Percentage of total awards, awarded tos nall business -percent__ 36. 5 35. 1 32.1 
Total number of procurement actions to all business firms - 1, 353, 662 1, 330, 399 691, 704 
Total number of procurement actions awarded to small busi- 

OUI 0 n.c:.55. ceepentimenns pipiens ee hae a ae eee ae 1, 034, 926 1, 018, 348 541, 968 
Percentage of total procurement actions awarded to small busi- 

BOM. .....skclceetensebakdttiss cet sakea percent_. 76.5 76.5 78. 4 


| 





RELATIONSHIPS WITH SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Forp. I have heard—I do not know the validity of it—that 
the Small Business Administration has a sense of frustration as to the 
Department of Defense. Would you care to comment on that? 

Conti WesTPHALINGER. I attended a luncheon we had the other 
day at the Pentagon with some of the Small Business Administration 
personnel who were there for a meeting, and it seemed we had a com- 
plete coe of minds. Certainly they were in agreement with us 
on policy 

Mr. Forp. Does that agreement extend down to the working level? 
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General WEsTPHALINGER. I would say, with the normal exceptions 
you find due to conflicts of personality, yes. 

Mr. Forp. Do they have representatives in your various procure. 
ment offices? 

General WrestpHaLincer. They have representatives in some of 
our important procurement offices, notably the Ordnance Ammunition 
Command, Ordnance Tank and Automotive Command. 

Mr. Asxins. And the Central Procurement Office of the Signal 
Corps in Philadelphia; the New York area is covered by a Small 
Business Administration representative who rotates among the seven 
technical services. . 

General WresTPHALINGER. And some at the arsenals, too. 

Mr. Forp. In your opinion, do you think this part of the program 
is operating properly or what improvements do you think would be 
desirable? 

General WesTPHALINGER. I think it is being done as well as possible, 
Small business obviously cannot make very expensive equipment. 
They can provide subcontracting in those cases, and we do encourage 
prime contractors to subcontract. That is being done and that helps 
small business out too. I think under the circumstances, when we are 
now giving them 78 percent of all the contracts we make, we certainly 
are conscious that we have small business, I think the fact we have 
given them that many contracts is evidence that we are really doing 
a job and that we are sincere. 


PROTECTION OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Forp. This is a hypothetical problem, but it is my nearest 


recollection to a factual situation. 

A very small business organization, which apparently had some 
technical people of excellent competence, designed a small part of a 
very complicated piece of equipment. They were able to produce this 
particular part of a much larger piece of equipment. They had been 
recognized both for the design and for the initial procurement. The 

iece that was finally produced, which was the small part of a much 
arger piece, was delivered to the prime contractor, which was a very 
large concern. After the initial order, the large prime contractor 
decided that it would be much simpler if he just had the designs and 
specifications of this small company and the whole operation of produc- 
tion was centered in his plaet; and the particular procurement officer 
of one of the services in effect told this small outfit that it had to tun 
over its operation and its designs to the large company. Is that a 
common practice? 

General WestPHALINGER. Your hypothetical case moved along the 
line of a real case I handled sometime back where the situation was 
exactly the same up to the point where you say this man delivered. 
He did deliver. He had a lot of problems as a small-business man. 
We took a great interest in it. We tried to get a V-loan for him. 

He also did business with a large contractor, but that did not 
happen in this particular case. He was not swallowed up by the big 
manufacturer. 

Of course, there are exceptions to all rules. I would say that the 
case you described was an unfortunate situation. That is not ou 


policy. 
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Mr. Forp. I can tell you this: This case I used as an example did 
not occur in the Army, but I suspected that the same conditions 
might easily prevail in either of the other two services. 

General WESTPHALINGER. In at least one case it did not happen, 
and we had a lot of trouble because this company had the technical 
know-how, research and development ability. They lacked the 
management ability, they overstocked, were almost bankrupt, and 
we had to help them out. That we did. 

Mr. Forp. The net result was that they were not forced to turn over 
all that they had developed to a larger prime contractor? 

General WesteHALINGER. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That kind of a situation must be carefully watched, and 
Iam glad to hear of an example where it did not take place. 

{am not so sure that will not be the result in the case I am interested 
in, which I think is a very serious one. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I think at this time, Mr. Ford, if it isagreeable with you, 
we might go into another procurement problem which was initiated 
during the last Congress. 

We have a letter which was made available to us during the fall of 
last year. Since this was originated at the time that you served so 
ably as chairman of this committee I think it would be quite appro- 
priate if you would bring that matter up at this time. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF PROCUREMENT OFFICES AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. General Westphalinger, as the chairman has stated, 
our committee last year was concerned about the problem of personnel 
in Government-owned or Government-leased space in the Procurement 
Office. We made a request of General Seleen to have him supply to 
the committee the results of a survey which was to be completed as of 
June 30, 1954. This letter was supplied to the committee by General 
Seleen dated August 17, 1954. 

It might be well, Mr. Chairman, to have a copy of this letter put in 
the record. 

Mr. Srxes. The letter will be reproduced as suggested. 

Mr. Forp. With the appropriate chart material attached thereto. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Aveust 17, 1954. 
Hon. GERALD R. Forp, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of the Army App*opriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Forp: Reference is made to my testimony of March 8, 1954, 
before your Subcommittee on Department of the Army Appropriations (procure- 
ment operations) and your subsecuent recuest for information relati: e to results 
of a study being made by the Department of the Army concerning elimination 
and realinement of procurement offices and commensurate reduction in numbers 
of procurement personnel. 

Please be advised that the Army study on procurement operations has been 
completed. As a result of this study, the Army has been able to approve and 
implenent a realinement of procurement functions whereby considerable sa’ ings 
have been effected in procurement operations. The following is a brief résumé of 
savings accomplished during fiscal year 1954 and those anticipated during the 
remainder of fiseal year 1955: 

(a) During the period July 1, 1953—April 1, 1954, the technical services have 
eliminated 20 field procurement offices. Approximately 25 additional field pro- 
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curement offices are scheduled to be eliminated by July 1, 1955, at which time 
approximately 47 field procurement offices will remain. 

(b) A reduction of approximately 8,093 procurement personnel spaces hag 
been effected during the period July 1, 1953—June 30, 1954. This indicates gp 
approximate reduction of 24 percent in the aggregate procurement strength for 
the same period. An additional reduction of 4,251 procurement spaces is fore. 
casted for the period July 1, 1954—June 30, 1955. This will reflect a cumulative 
reduction in procurement personnel spaces of approximately 37 percent since 
July 1, 1953. 

(c) The amount of leased office space occupied by Army procurement offices 
was reduced by approximately 330,771 square feet during the period January |, 
1954—June 30, 1954, and an additional reduction of 176,879 square feet is fore. 
casted for the period July 1, 1954—January 1, 1955. Government-owned space js 
being utilized wherever and whenever practicable. A. chart, descriptive of the 
space occupancy and reauirements of the individual technical services, is attached 
hereto for your information. 

Sincerely yours. 
P. M. SELEEn, 
Brigadier General, CS, 
Chief, Procurement Division. 


Space utilized by field procuring offices of the technical services . 


{In square feet] 





Government-|Government-| Total space 


Technical service 











owned leased utilized 

Ordnance: 

BOE iia. actin ck dake eodtbedadavncdtibbaded 157, 629 780, 078 937, 707 

IIE cio Ccccrentennc cx gtamuee ahead mane mina kdoh anemic 175, 286 702. 936 878, 222 

ee a een 211, 129 666, 517 877, 646 
Quartermaster: 

a li re ae taal a ee 93, 786 321, 562 415, 348 

cris ociint ini wk ph amt tk Sih ae ti aiaicaic name 191, 543 130, 813 322, 356 

ery OE EOE abi tesndsndabnn dictates 261, 940 54, 246 316, 186 

al: 

January 1954 493, 777 123, 993 617, 770 

a a gal aati 494, 234 76, 720 570, 954 

January 1955 (estimated) 494, 734 33, 340 528, 074 
Chemical: 

I eo eit i a bak enh aieeuimeunnaad tie 32, 411 71, 142 103, 553 

nc iid be de adnicibbnihadwhecbbadiaaduncdeadecenhehilie 32, 411 67. 215 99, 626 

EE CE ID icicicudactusémnactecnomeenaniies 30, 411 59, 482 89, 893 
Engineer (estimated): 

III IIIIN 0 os cvhtiea tee deesadebbbesseabnawsdaeube 49, 840 134, 720 184, 560 

July 1954 _...__- i a a aed A eka lal 44, 960 123, 040 168, 00 

ee | Ear eee ae 42, 000 110, 000 152, 000 
Medical: 

NE TI. 5 ae een eiies pamreimainnamiamnraied WAGED likcuneocansalet 96, 80 

PURE DONE. 6 ccm skidiateisshin detebnbiat ae bee iadaes _ | =e 96, 800 

ST DE INS ga incdinncnnccdsetnuccsananowenncbn RIEL a oomteeaccuued 96, 800 
Transportation: 

I Be iitscndtiinks ne anwnadih maimaiaamiayinamebtl 39, 767 975 40, 742 

BE con nccncndancarcnéescuced ae encanecnctametewetie 36, 237 75 37, 212 

| aaa eee eee 35, 892 1, 235 37, 127 
Grand totals: 

Pi ccicnwbitinhperthiabikgentkbeduisbhektecababen 964, 010 1, 432, 470 2, 396, 480 

July 1954_....-- ettenttinnetppndiastibnelonneedtes 1, 071, 471 1, 101, 699 % 173, 170 

el RE eee ie 1, 172, 906 924, 820 2, 097, 726 





Note.—Other procuring activities at posts, camps, and stations occupy Government-owned space. 


Mr. Forp. In this letter, General, it indicates that some 20 field 
procurement offices have been closed during the period July 1, 1953, to 
April 1, 1954. 

I do not see that reflected in this chart material presented to the 
committee on page 263. 

General Seleen’s letter also states that approximately 25 additional 
field procurement offices are scheduled to be eliminated by July |, 
1955, at which time approximately 47 field procurement offices wil 
remain. 
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Colonel Pucu. He is talking there primarily of the continental 
United States. This survey was conducted only within the United 
States. These figures you see here do take in the overseas offices. 

Mr. Forp. These figures on page 263 include both overseas and 
within continental limits? 

Colonel Pueu. Right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If the service was to eliminate 20 field procurement 
offices it would be from the total, regardless of whether they were 
overseas Or within the continental limits. If that is the case that is 
not reflected here. 

Colonel Puan. I believe, sir, total last year was 104. We have 81 
now, sir. 

Mr. Forp. According to the chart on page 263, under ‘Actual, 
fiscal year 1954,” it states 85. That is what confuses me. 

Colonel Conr. The closing of offices included subordinate offices of 
major field offices. We list eighty-some-odd major procurement 
offices. Some of those had a number of the smaller regional offices 
operating out of the central shop. 

For instance, in the Signal Corps there were regional offices in New 
York and Los Angeles which since have been closed out. 

The main office itself is what is in this project. 

Mr. Forp. Where are the subordinate offices carried? 

Colonel Conr. As part of the primary office. They are not carried 
independently or individually. 

Mr. Forp. Then this figure of 80-plus is just the big installations or 
operations and you may have a thousand of the smaller ones? 

Colonel Conr. Yes. In wartime rather than duplicating numbers 
of large offices we may have to decentralize in geographical areas under 
heavy workloads. When those workloads diminish we pull them 
back. 

Mr. Forp. This reduction of 20 during that period from July 1, 
1953, to April 1, 1954, should be compared to what overall total, then? 

Colonel Conz. A larger figure than the number shown for major 
procurement offices, sir, I do not have it right now. 

Mr. Forp. I think the record should show to what that 20 relates. 
Otherwise it is incomplete. 

General WresTPHALINGER. Shall we supply that? 

Mr. Forp. There should be a more accurate explanation of that. 

General WesTPHALINGER. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


REDUCTION IN PROCUREMENT OFFICES 


The Army reported in its fiscal year 1956 budget the number of major procure- 
ment offices funded under budget subproject 2421. In a letter to the chairman, 
House subeommittee, from Brig. Gen. P. M. Seleen dated August 17, 1954, cer- 
tain information was provided regarding reduction of field procurement offices by 
April 1, 1954, and July 1, 1955. The basis for these two sets of data are widely 
divergent. General Seleen’s letter of August 17 includes certain major procure- 
ment offices and certain of the suboffices of these major procurement offices. Ex- 
cluded from his letter were certain Ordnance arsenals and commands, Quarter- 
master procurement offices, and overseas procurement offices which were included 
in budget subproject 2421. 

It was appropriate for General Seleen to use this information for the purpose of 
overall control of procurement offices. Similarly, it was appropriate to include 
in fiscal year 1956 budget estimates those procurement offices which derive their 
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funds from budget subproject 2421. Under these circumstances the two sets , 
data are not comparable. 

The reduction by April 1, 1954, of 20 procurement offices referred to in Gener 
Seleen’s letter of August 17, 1954, was accomplished. Between /.pril 1, 1954, ang 
the present, 13 additional offces have been closed. Current workloads make jy. 
probable the attainment of the full reduction of 25 offices estimated early in thi 
fiscal year. 


Mr. Forp. The number of personnel set forth in the letter indicate 
a reduction of 8,000 between July 1, 1953, through June 30, 1954, 
The letter speaks of a reduction of 4,251 for the period July 1, 1954 
through June 30, 1955. 

To what should I relate that in the justifications before us? 

General WresTPHALINGER. Can we supply that at this point, Mr 
Ford? 

Mr. Forp. You may. 

Colonel Pueu. Sir, the average number of all employees we have 
reduced from fiscal year 1954 to fiscal year 1956 is 8,103. 

Mr. Forp. Do these personnel reductions relate to the justifications 
set forth on page 262? 

General WrestPHALINGER. May we clarify it for the record? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; relate it directly to the justifications before 1s 
and the chart material. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


REDUCTIONS IN PROCUREMENT PERSONNEL 


The strength figures contained on page 262 of the Department of the Army 
fiscal year 1956 budget estimates are actual average man-years for fiscal year 
1954 and estimated average man-years for fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 
for central procurement offices in the continental United States. The actual and 
estimated strength reductions furnished to the chairman of the House subcom- 
mittee by Brig. Gen. P. M. Seleen in his letter dated August 17, 1954, are based 
on strength figures compiled in an Army study which is neither related to nor 
intended to be related to the budget. Data from the study was forwarded to the 
subcommittee pursuant to a commitment made at the hearing, but did not 
explain the fact that the procurement office coverage varied considerably from that 
of the budget subproject 2421. 

Due to the elapse of time since the Army study was made, the Army cannot 
reconstruct in detail the strength figures contained therein. The reasons, hov- 
ever, for the variances between the Army study and the budget lie ir the following 
areas: 

(a) Personnel assigned to the Armed Services Medical Procureme: t Agency 
-_ other procurement offices are included in the Army study but not in the 
budget. 

(b) The Army study includes personnel serving Army industrial funded 
installations. The budget does not. 

(c) The Army study includes personnel engaged in activities allied to current 
procurement such as industrial mobilization planning, which are not budgeted 
under subproject 2421 funds. 

The ultimate purpose of the Army study was to effect reduction of procurement 
offices and personnel. The actual and estimated strengths contained in the 
budget attest to the fact that the purpose of the Army study has been and is 
being realized. The following table portrays this fact. The table indicates the 
strengths utilized in the Army study and compares them with the average number 
of employees engaged in procurement functions in the United States funded for 
under subproject 2421. For purposes of comparison in tle table, the averag 
strengths used in budget support are assumed to be strengths as of December 3! 
of each year, since this is tne midpoint of the fiscal year. 
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Personnel 
strength, sub- 
project 2421 


Personnel 
strength, 
Army study 


Reduction, 
subproject 2421 


Reduction, 
Army study 





July 1, 1953.-... eo 33, 086 

December 31, 1953....-.-------- aed 24, 608 
July 1, 1954----- me 24, 993 

December 31, 1954... .----- ; ? 18, 421 
july 1, 1955--- ety ek ietthias 20, 742 Oh 52535 | 
December 31, a es 7 ‘ | 16, 567 


| 





REDUCTION IN LEASED SPACE 


Mr. Forp. The last paragraph of General Seleen’s letter refers to 
the reduction of Governmnent-lease space and the reduction in the 
occupancy of Governnent-owned space. 

A chart was attached to the letter which shows the record of the 
various technical services. All of them for the period surveyed show 
a reduction in Government-leased space with one exception, the 
Transportation Corps. 

On January 1, 1954, the Transportation Corps had 975 feet of 
Governnent-leased space, and on July 1, 1954, they had an equal 
amount; on January 1, 1955, they had an estimated 1,235 square feet 
of Government-leased space. 

What is so unique about the Transportation Corps that they should 
have to go up when everybody else is taking their share of a reduction? 

I ad:rit it is a very small increase. I think they ought to have an 
explanation for the record. 

General CoLGLazimr. I can answer that and we will amplify it for 
the record, 

It has to do with the expanding Transportation Corps procurement 
activity particularly in aircraft. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


LEASED SPACE FOR TRANSPORTATION Corps PROCUREMENT OFFICES 


The only leased space occupied by Transportation Corps procurement activities 
is that at the Transportation Corps Army Aviation Field Service office at St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A total of 975 square feet of leased space was occupied by this office on July 1, 
1954. The personnel strength of the office at that time was 12 civilian emplovees. 

The present strength of 1 officer and 23 ci ilian emplovees accounts for the 
increase in leased space to the Januarv 1, 1955 figure of 1,235 square feet reported 
to the subcommittee by Brig. Gen. P. M. Seleen by letter of August 17, 1954. 
This increase is due to the assumption of some procurement responsibilities by the 
Transportation Corps that had pre iously been performed by the Department of 
the Air Foree. The added duties are in conformance with the Department of the 
Army Air program. Further increases are planned in this program. 

Present plans call for e-entual mo e of this field office from leased space to 
Government-owned space to be vacated in the future at the St. Louis Medical 
Depot. This move is expected to take place during the latter portion of calendar 
year 1956. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a more current analysis of this use of 
Government-leased and Government-owned space? 

General WEsTPHALINGER. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you keep a current list of space that is relinquished 
month to month or every 6 months? 

General WesTPHALINGER. Not in our office. The Corps of Engi- 
heers does. 
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Mr. Forp. They handle all the procurement of space? 

General WEsTPHALINGER. Yes. Over a period of time we can go 
you some more information. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all with reference 
this letter with the explanations that General Westphalinger will sub. 
mit for the record. - 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

Does that complete your questioning on 2420, also, “Procurement 
operations’’? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any other questions? 

(No response. ) 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT POLICY 


Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, the committee wishes to have some. 
one appear fromthe policy level in the Department of Defense, some 
one who sits in at the policy level and is prepared to discuss these 
particular matters with this committee. 

I would like you to arrange that as soon as possible. 

General Lawton. I will be very glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

General Westphalinger is prepared to discuss small business ani 
we have Colonel Cone present who is prepared to discuss the matter 
of procurement in the distress areas which was brought up the other 
day and has been postponed a couple of times. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Are there any further questions on the mechanical 
operations of the small-business procurement procedure which can 
be directed to the witnesses who are present? 


PROVISION PROHIBITING PRICE DIFFERENTIALS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I had expected that there would be other 
interrogation which might tie into what our conference committee 
did last July or August in the 1955 bill where we had quite a struggle 
over the precise wording of how the appropriation act works out. 

I think that is the basic problem in which all of us are interested, 
particularly Mr. Flood. 

Could you tell us, General Westphalinger, how the provision which 
was in the fiscal 1955 Appropriation Act for the Department of Defense 
has affected you so far as the language which was inserted? 

General WrestPpHALINGER. You have reference to no differential 
being paid? 

Mr. Forp. I do not have before the precise language which finally 
was put in the conference report but it is my recollection that thats 
correct. 

I might say we had a very difficult time, Mr. Chairman, as you will 
recall, in how that phraseology should be finally settled. 

General WresTPHALINGER. Have you reference to the prohibition 
on price differential? 

Mr. Forp. I don’t have the act before me. It is my recollection 
that there was some language in the conference report plus a state- 
ment 
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General WESTPHALINGER. In answer to your question, as I stated 
to Mr. Flood, the prohibition on price differentials is the crux of the 
matter. 

Mr. Stxes. It is my understanding that Colonel Cone came here 
prepared to make a statement on the matters set aside in connection 
with distressed areas. 

It might be well to have his statement. It should throw some light 
on this entire problem. 

If there is no objection from the committee I would like Colonel 
Cone to proceed at this time. 

General WesTPHALINGER. I have that statement, Mr. Chairman, 
and I will proceed. 

Mr. Stxes. All right. 


PROCUREMENT PREFERENCE FOR LABOR-SURPLUS AREAS 


General WesTPHALINGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, on No- 
vember 5, 1953, the Office of Defense Mobilization issued revised 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 concerning the placement of procure- 
ment and facilities in areas of current or imminent labor surplus. 
It is the intent of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 to encourage within 
the Federal Government the placement of contract and facilities in 
areas of current and imminent labor surplus and to assist such areas 
in making the best use of their available resources in order to achieve 
such objectives as: Preservation of management and employee skills, 
maintenance of product facilities, improvement of the utilization of 
the Nation’s total manpower potential, and so forth. 

Based on Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, the Department of 
Defense promulgated a system by which the military departments 
would give preference to labor-surplus areas in the conduct of military 
procurement. The procedure to be followed by the military depart- 
ments, including the Department of the Army, is set forth in the 
armed services procurement regulation. Within the Army, the pro- 
gram is administered by the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics; 
however, authority to determine which procurements are suitable for 
placement in labor-surplus areas has been delegated to the heads of 
procuring activities. In carrying out the program, the bulk of 
contract awards in labor-surplus areas is the result of normal procure- 
ment efforts; however, the following actions are taken in addition: 

(i) Where appropriate, portions of procurements of $25,000 or more 
are set aside for negotiation with firms located in labor-surplus areas. 

(ii) Purchasing activities are required to insure that firms in labor- 
surplus areas which are on appropriate bidders’ lists are given the 
opportunity to submit bids or proposals on all procurements for which 
they are qualified. A 

(ii) Prime contractors are encouraged to award subcontracts” to 
firms in labor-surplus areas. 

(iv) Only small-business firms take precedence in the award of con- 
tracts over firms located in distressed areas. iq 

All preference afforded labor-surplus areas by the military depart- 
ments is accomplished without payment of price differentials. Such 
price differentials are prohibited by the 1955 Department of Defense 
Appropriations Act which prevents the use of appropriated funds to 
pay price differentials on contracts made for the purpose of relieving 
economic dislocations. 
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Labor-surplus areas considered for procurement preference are those 
classed by the Department of Labor as group IV labor areas. A group 
IV labor area is one in which current and prospective labor supply 
substantially exceeds labor requirements. 

With respect to the types of preference that the military affords 
labor surplus areas, let us consider one type, that of set-asides, more 
thoroughly. The preference known as set-aside is a method of pro- 
curement in which a portion of a requirement over $25,000, as deter. 
mined by the procurement activity, is withheld from general solicita- 
tion (either formal advertising or negotiation) and is reserved for 
negotiation exclusively with firms located in labor-surplus areas, 
When procurement activities consider the advisability of set-asides 
they consider such factors as the manufacturing processes involved 
and the quantities required for economical production runs.  Set- 
asides are established only when requirements can be split into por- 
tions, each of which contains optimum quantities which will probably 
afford the most favorable prices. 

Award of the quantity not set-aside is conducted under conventional 
methods of procurement by either formal advertising or negotiation, 
The invitation for bids or request for proposals covering the portion 
not set-aside, however, indicates that a set-aside will be used and that, 
to participate in the subsequent negotiation for the set-aside, a firm 
must submit a bid upon the non-set-aside portion at a unit price 
within 120 percent of the highest award made for the non-set-aside 
portion. 

After award of the non-set-aside portion, negotiation for the set- 
aside is conducted, first with the qualified small-business firms and 
then with the other qualified firms in labor-surplus areas who sub- 
mitted qualifying bids. Within each such group, negotiation begins 
with the bidder who submitted the lowest responsive bid on the non- 
set-aside portion. If procurement of the entire set-aside portion 
cannot be effected under this procedure, the unplaced portion of the 
set-aside is procured in the most appropriate manner. In conducting 
the negotiation for the set-aside, it is permissible to reveal the unit 
price of the lowest award under the non-set-aside portion. 

As the military is prohibited from paying a price differential under 
the current Department of Defense Appropriations Act, the award 
of the set-aside portion is made at a price no higher than the award 
of the non-set-aside portion, provided the non-set-aside portion has 
resulted in one contract only. When the procurement of the non- 
set-aside portion has resulted in multiple awards at different contract 
prices, award for the set-aside portion is at a price determined by the 
contracting officer to be fair and reasonable. This price is in no event 
higher than the highest price awarded under the non-set-aside portion. 
In the absence of changes in market trends and other factors requiring 
consideration, the contracting officer considers the, weighted average 
price of all awards made under the non-set-aside portion as being 4 
fair and reasonable price. 

As a result of the Army’s effort to assist labor surplus areas during 
fiscal year 1954 approximately $205 million in contracts were awarded 
to firms in labor surplus areas, and during fiscal year 1955 over $196 
million in contracts have already been awarded during the first half 
of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Sikes. Questions, gentlemen? 
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\lr. Riney. General, let me see if I have this straight now. 

Under the statute as passed by Congress you cannot award a con- 
tract for a higher price than you get in bids, but you set aside a certain 
amount in these labor -surplus areas, and if the manufacturer there 
matches your low price for that set-aside you can award it to him. 
Is that right? 

General WestPHaLINGER. That is not quite right. Let me try to 
explain it in my words. 

Mr. Ritey. All right. 

General WESTPHALINGER. We ask for an invitation to bid on the 
non-set-aside portion, and also from contractors in the distressed 
areas. 

Of the portion that is not set aside the highest award is noted. The 
distressed bidders must be within 120 percent of the highest award, or 
their bid is rejected. They are given no consideration. 

Mr. Ritey. If they come within 120 percent of the high bid, 
though, they qualify? 

General WresTPHALINGER. They qualify for consideration. That 
is correct. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General WEesTPHALINGER. That refers to the highest award, Mr. 
Riley. 

Mr. Ritny. The highest awarded bid? 

General WresTPHALINGER. That is right. 

Mr. Ritery. That is where you make the award to one bidder. 

But if you now have a half dozen bidders you can make it any- 
where between the low bid and the high bid of those half dozen. Is 
that right? 

General WresTPpHALINGER. While we can go to the high, we take 
the weighted average. 

Mr. Ritey. Provided this bidder has qualified within 120 percent 
of the high bid? 

General WEsTPHALINGER. That is right, the high award. 

Mr. Riney. And you say you set aside 25 percent of your procure- 
ment for these labor surplus areas? 

General WESTPHALINGER. It is a variable amount. 

Mr. Ritey. What is the amount you set aside? 

General WEsTPHALINGER. It is a variable amount. We have set 
aside as much as 40 percent. 

Colonel Cone. The procurement must be such that it can be split 
into two reasonable quantities. That has no set limitation on per- 
centage whatsoever. If I were to give any figure at all it would 
probably be 50-50 as the average. 

Mr. Riney. You think it does average as much as 50 percent in 
some areas? 

Colonel Conr. Yes, sir. In some cases it has exceeded 50 percent. 

Mr. Ritey. But the set-aside must be such that it can be split 
into two awards at least. Is that right? 

Cononel Const. Two economical contracts must result, sir. In 
other words, we cannot split a small quantity into two poor contracts. 
Each of the portions, the non-set-aside and the set-aside, must be of 
sufficient size so that the Army can secure a good reasonable price on 
both portions. 

Mr. Ritey. You already have your price limitations set by bids. 
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Colonel Cons. Perhaps I didn’t make myself clear, sir. You make 
up your mind whether to use the set-aside procedure before you gp 
out on invitations for bids. On the non-set-aside portion you simply 
state there is a portion set aside for consideration under the labor. 
surplus-area procedure. 

Mr. Ritey. You have to have a certain amount for an economical 
bid in order to get people to bid at all? 

Colonel Conz. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. You have to establish your basis? 

Colonel Cong. Right, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. So you have to have that? 

Colonel Conr. Correct. 

Mr. Ritey. Then from there you work out into this other formula 
you just explained? 

Colonel Cone. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Rivey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Other questions? 

Mr. Ritey. I will make this comment: They are bound by the 
act of Congress. 

Mr. Srtxgs. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear as to what guides you use in 
determining what part of a contract, or any contract, shall be used 
in this set-aside program. 

Colonel Congr. You are speaking of the problem of determining 
what procurement should be considered and set aside, sir? 

Mr. Forp. That is correct. Who makes that determination? 

Colonel Conr. The Chief of the Technical Service contrels that, 
sir. That varies somewhat between technical services in the Army. 

In the Quartermaster Corps the Office of the Quartermaster General 
determines that within their own office, and in the Ordnance Corps 
that is decentralized in their commodity commands. 

Mr. Forp. The net result is that no one can really predict how a 
particular procurement contract may qualify or not qualiiy for 
a set-aside? 

Colo::el Cong. That is correct, sir. It must be done with knowledge 
of the past history of the procureme:t, what is a:1 economical qua: tity, 
the probability of anyone being able to produce that item witht. the 
labor surplus area. It may be an item produced by only 1 or 2 com- 
pa:ties, either located in a labor surplus area. 

Mr. Forp. It may be a purely arbitrary decision by a si gl 
individual, then? 

Colo: .el Cone. It is the exercise of judgment, but it is exercised at 
that location where the most experieuce in that procureme:it § 
located, sir. 


VOLUME OF PROCUREMENT SET-ASIDE FOR LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


Mr. Forp. What percentage is available of procurement perms 
nently being haxdled under the set-aside program? 
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Colonel Conn. I can speak only in terms that are very general, sir. 
In the first half of fiscal year 1955 there were about $7 million worth 
of set-aside awards made. 

Mr. Forp. $7 million? 

Colonel Con. Yes, sir. I do not know the total number of set- 
asides made and not successfully placed. 

Mr. Forp. That $7 million reflects the actual awards? 

Colonel Cons. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Potentially there may have been more available which 
were not handled by companies which were eligible? 

Colonel Conn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. $7 million offhand sounds like a very small amount 
dollarwise. 

Colonel Cong. Well, I 
’ Mr. Forp. For the Department of the Army in 6 months of a 
fiscal year. 

Colonel Conr. Those are the performance records, sir. 

General WESTPHALINGER. You see, there were some $196 million 
actually placed in the distressed areas. 

Mr. Forp. $196 million for the first 6 months of 1955 were placed in 
distressed areas? 

General WestTPHALINGER. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. How does the $7 million tie in with that? 

Colonel Cong. That is part of the $196 million, sir. 

General WresTPHALINGER. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. So only $7 million of the $196 million was part of the 
set-aside program? 

Colonel Cons. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The $189 million was placed in the regular procedures? 

Colonel Cons. That is correct. 


PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES 


Mr. Forp. What means or methods did you use to get the $190 
million into those distressed areas? 

Colonel Cone. Purely competitive normal procurement methods, 
sr. I might point out that even under the set-aside procedure the 
firm must be competitive and willing to accept the proposal at the 
same price, no higher price, than under normal methods. 

Mr. Forp. Conceivably, then, they might have bid under the 
regular procedure and met the low price and thereby gotten the 
award? 

Colonel Cong. Yes. 

General WEsTPHALINGER. The effect of this set-aside is that if 
they bid within 120 percent of the high award they are than allowed 
to negotiate down to the price they have to reach to get the award. 
That is the effect of it. 

Mr. Forp. What happens in these cases where the Government has 
a competitive bid basis and then the Government has the right to 
further negotiations? Are you making many contracts like that 
howadays? 

_ Colonel Cong. I am not sure I understand the question, sir. Speak- 
ing of formal advertising? 
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Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that for a period, anyway, the 
Government advertised for bids, picked a low bidder, and then subse. 
quently further negotiated for a better price. 

Colonel Conn. Never under the formal advertised method of pro- 
curement, sir, under no circumstances. 

Mr. Forp. It is also my recollection that when I visited the facilities 
out in Detroit they showed me how a certain award had been made. 
and with subsequent investigation the price later was reduced, and 
perhaps subsequently reduced again. 

Colonel Conz. I think you must be speaking of negotiated pro- 
curement, sir, wherein the process of award negotiation is expected 
to take place. Review of the contractor’s proposal is made in detail 
and actual negotiations occur in an effort to reduce the contract price 
to a fair and reasonable price agreed upon between both parties. 

Mr. Forp. Under your advertised bid procedure that is not 
feasible, and it is not done? 

Colonel Conw. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxzs. Thank you, General. 

General Lawton, would you notify the committee when you will 
have soreone available to discuss policy? 

General Lawton. Yes. 


INSTALLATION SUPPORT 


Mr. Sixes. General Colglazier, project 2490 is next. Whom will 
you present? 

General CoLaiazier. We propose that installation support will be 
handled as a package under programs 3800 and 3900 in order that we 
can give the committee a better grasp of the whole problem; 2490 
is merely a portion of that cost in this particular project. 

We think that method of presentation will give you a clearer 
picture. 

Mr. Srxes. I understand you want to bring it up later? 

General CoLeuazier. Later, sir, when we discuss programs 3800 
and 3900. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

(The presentations referred to appear begininng on page 1116.) 





Fripay, Marcu 18, 1955. 


CrivILIAN RESERVE PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


WITNESSES 


COLONEL W. C. LANTAFF, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-2 

LT. COL. PAUL M. HART, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-2 

BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM C. WESTMORELAND, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 


Mr. Srkes. The committee will come to order. 

This committee has had a great deal of interest in the civilian 
Reserve program of the Department of the Army and it has been felt 
that it would be helpful to us to know what progress is being made in 
this program. 

General Westmoreland, I would like to have you tell us at this time 
something about the program. I would like to have a complete 
statement from you or from other qualified witnesses for the record. 

First meke an introductory statement and then present any other 
witnesses that you wish in order that the committee may have the 

ire story on the program and on what is being done. 

Before you commence your statement, General, I will insert in the 
record this paper entitled the “Civilian Reserve’ program of the 
Department of the Army. 

The paper referred to is as follows:) 


THE CivitiAN RESERVE PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Department of the Army has drawn a tentative plan to establish a 
ilian reserve of executives and specialists who would report for full-time duty 
e event of mobilization for war or other national emergency. The Office of 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence (G-2) has been selected as the respon- 
agenev for testing, on a limited basis, this new program. If, after 1 vear’s 
the plan proves successful, it is contemplated that it will then be expanded 
‘ude other defense agencies. 
2. This civilian reserve pool would, in general, parallel the Organized Reserve 
rps of the armed services. Those selected for posts in it would report each 
ear for a 2-week assignment on the job with pay. 
An outline and the objectives of the program are as follows: 

a) Qualified persons would be selected carefully in advance and indoc- 
trinated in the requirements of their positions. 

b) Positions would be established, persons designated, and approval of 
the Civil Service Commission obtained, prior to mobilization. 

c) Security investigations, mandatory in these posts, but often causing 
months of delay, would be completed before the necessity for filling the posi- 
tions should become urgent. 

Applicants should be qualified as follows: 

a) In general, they should possess an M. A. or a Ph. D. degree in their 
field of specialization. Preference would be given to those wh 0, in addition, 
have career experience in their fields. 

b) They should not be liable to a call to duty with the Armed Forces. 

c) They will be asked to commit themselves in writing to the program and, 
f selected, to serve, although no legally binding contract will be negotiated. 

Applications currently are being accepted for a very limited number of 
ntments to such civilian reserve positions. These appointments will be 
e field of military intelligence, in the following areas of specialization: 

(a) Budget and fiscal analysis. 

6b) Teaching and languages; education. 

(c) Communications and Electronics. 
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(d) Transportation. 
(e) Intelligence research analysis in eastern, western, and Eurasian geo. 
graphical areas. 

In the above positions, appointees would bear the title of Civilian Consultant 
and/or expert. Applications from persons not initially selected will be retained 
on file for future reference pending expansion of the program. 

6. Selected applicants will be assigned to specific positions within the Office of 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Department of the Army, and will be expecteg 
to spend a period not to exceed 2 weeks annually, performing their assigned duties, 

7. Reimbursement will be made at rates commensurate with the appoiniece’s 
qualifications. The positions to be occupied will have civil-service allocations 
ranging from GS-1? ($7,040) to GS-15 ($11,800) per annum, which would bring 
the 2-week reimbursement within the pay range of $270.77 to $415.38 exclusive 
= — expenses. Travel expenses to Washington, D. C. and return will be 
allowed. 

8. Application should be made on standard form 57: Application for Federal 
employment, and mailed in duplicate to tne Office of the Assistant Chief of Staf 
G-2, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 

Will you proceed? 

General WestmMorELAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: ‘The 
Department of the Army hes established a tentative plan to set up 
a Civilian Reserve of specialists who will report for full-time duty in 
the event of mobilization for war or other national emergency. 

The Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, G-2, 
has been selected as a responsible agency for testing on a limited basis 
this new program. 

If after 1 year’s trial the plan proves successful it will be considered 
for extension to other staff agencies within the Department of the 
Army. 

The Department of Defense has expressed a keen interest in the 
outcome of this pilot test, and have indicated that they will perhaps 
consider it for extension throughout the Department of Defense. 

The author of this particular program is Colonel W. C. Lantaff, 
of the Organized Reserve. 

Colonel Lantaff is now on active duty with the Department of the 
Army serving in the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—2. 

It is my pleasure to have with me this morning Colonel Lantaff who 
is the author of the plan and is now on active duty working with the 
details of implementation of the plan, and who is extremely well 
qualified to discuss with the committee the details of this undertaking. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Lantaff, this committee is very glad indeed to 
have you appear to discuss the Civilian Reserve program. 

Of course, we all remember most pleasantly your fine record of 
service in the Congress of the United States. I have long known of 
your work in this particular field which you are now preparing to 
discuss. I have felt that it is one of the more significant contributions 
of recent years. 

I would like, Colonel Lantaff, to have you tell us, first, what the 
program is, and then outline to us something of the work that is being 
done at this time. 

Will you proceed, please? 

Colonel Lanrarr. Thank you, Congressman Sikes and Congress- 
man Ford. I appreciate the opportunity to discuss briefly this 
Civilian Reserve program. 

During World War II, when I was assigned to the office of G-2, 
I realized the tremendous importance of having competent trained 
civilian people in the Military Intelligence Division and in the Depart- 
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ment of the Army during time of war so that officer personnel could 
be released out of the Pentagon into field service. 

We had considerable trouble recruiting competent people during the 
last war for highly sensitive positions. For that reason, the idea was 
conceived of forming a Civilian Reserve Corps, much along the line 
of the Officers Reserve Corps. Under such a program it was conceived 
that the Defense Establishment would determine in advance how many 
personnel would be needed on M-day and what qualifications would be 
needed in those personnel, and then to utilize the time in advance of 
M-day to go out and recruit specialists to fill those positions on M-day, 
so that on that day by the use of telegrams and telephone we could 
recruit our M-day force. 

It is much in line with the same thought Congress had when we 
directed that a register be established of all the scientific and technical 
personnel in the United States by the National Science Foundation. 

We are doing much the same thing now in the Military Intelligence 
Division only we are actually going to these people and saying “Come 
M-day will you be available to fill a position as GS—10, GS—9, or GS-12 
for example in G-2? If so, these are the duties you will be asked 
to perform in an emergency. If you are willing to do that, will you 
also spend a couple weeks each year coming down to Washington and 
actually sitting at the desk and doing the job and learning what you 
will be asked to do in the military during the next emergency?” 

We also have one further advantage in recruiting in advance so to 
speak, and that is that bringing these people into highly sensitive 
positions requires security clearances. Sometimes that takes weeks to 
complete. An individual normally will sit around the building or at his 
desk with nothing to do until he has secured his clearance, so by 
recruiting them in advance we are able to go ahead and get the 
necessary security clearances in advance. 

As General Westmoreland said, the Department of the Army has 
adopted this plan and directed G-—2 to set up a pilot operation of 12 
people. The cost is being paid out of unbudgeted funds at the present 
time and being absorbed within current manpower ceilings. 

To date only two have been recruited that are thought sufficiently 
well qualified to fill high-level positions in G-2 during a war. 

The Military Intelligence Division is being very careful in its selec- 
tion of these people. 

For example, one person selected is a Dr. Zucker, who will be 
assigned to the training division of G—2 in this Civilian Reserve pro- 
gram. He not only has a masters and a doctor of philosophy but he 
ishead of the foreign-language division of the University of Maryland. 
He supervises the teaching of some 7 languages, speaks 3 himself, 
and was educated extensively abroad. That individual can fit very 
well into the Army language-training program, in time of war. 

Another individual recruited this past week, a man named Harvey 
Hall, who publishes the Middle East Review in Washington, lectures 
at George Washington University, formerly taught at Roberts College 
in Turkey, at Beirut College in Lebanon, was with the OSS in World 
War II, speaks 2 or 3 languages fluently and is considered perhaps 
the forerrost authority in the United States on the Middle East. 
That ran will be recruited into the Civilian Reserve program and 
his services can be utilized not only on a 2 weeks’ basis during the 
year but also in the event of emergency. 
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That in essence is the purpose of the program. 

In the wild confusion of M-day we hope through an orderly proces 
to be able to recruit the top civilian technicians and specialists we wil 
need in connection with the war effort and thereby being able 
return rapidly to the field forces officer personnel assigned to thy 
Pentagon today. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel that the program is now set up on a realistic 
basis which will permit it to go forward and to be of value on M-day? 

Colonel Lanrarr. Yes, sir. Of course that depends on how far 
away M -day is. 

The program now is going along—— 

Mr. Srxes. What I mea:: is this: Is the program being pushed in q 
realistic way at this time? What do you thik is the optimum way 
for the program to proceed at this time? Is it ready to expand or do 
you have to feel your way for a period before you can, begin to expand 
it? 

Colo:el Lanrarr. I think we are in the feeling process right nov, 
I thik the program is now progressi\g rapidly. 

Colo:.el Hart, who is here today, recently has taken over the 
program and I thik he has do.e quite a bit with it. 

Ge: eral Trudeau is very sympathetic with the program and has 
bee: a driving force behi.d trying to put it over. There have been a 
lot of complicatio:.s. For example, the Civil Service Commissioi 
always is relucta::t to approve i. advance of a job being created a 
hypothetical positio:. a::d a perso:. to fill that job. 

But the Civil Service Commissio:: has agreed to do that preaudit 
work. 

We have such questions arise as arose yesterday when the American 
Telepho::e & Telegraph Co. ridicated their willingness to make two 
me:: available to this program trained in communications and elec- 
tro:.ics for Itelligece. They wa::ted to know whether or not they 
could commit those people for just 1 or 2 years instead of for an 
indefi: ite period with an agreemet on the part of American Tele- 
pho::e to replace them. 

Questions like that arise because it is a new program and we have 
to resolve those questions now. 

I think by the end of the fiscal year, by July 1, the pilot program 
will be under way well enough that consideration can be given to 
utilizing it Armywide or Defensewide. 

Mr. Sixes. | think it is obvious that with a new program of this 
sort which is still in its very early stages, you must gain experience 
before you can begin to expand to an appreciable extent and that 
the experience that is now being gained can be invaluable in an 
emergency. 

Colonel Lantarr. Right, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Sixes. I am glad to see that Colonel Hart is here. I know 
something of the good work he does in the Pentagon. I have had the 
privilege of serving briefly with him. I wonder if you would care to 
implement what Colonel Lantaff has had to say, and to tell us some- 
thing of your own experiences in getting this program under way? 

Colonel Hart. We have found, Mr. Congressman, in getting the 
program started many of the types of individuals whom we have 
tried to recruit are already committed to similar positions, probably 
in industry, educational institutions, or otherwise. They are fearful 
they cannot expand or make any additional commitment. 
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However, there are others who are willing to accept an invitation, 
and while they are not readily available they say that they may be 
available for at least some advisory position if not a full-time position 
‘n the event of mobilization. They, too, are being given serious con- 
sideration and their names are being kept on file. 

I believe that Colonel Lantaff has covered the subject quite well. 
At this time I do not think I can add anything that would improve 
on what he has told you. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to reiterate that I personally have a very 
strong interest in this program. I feel that it offers fine potentialities 
and that it should be expanded as rapidly as is reasonable. 

Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, I agree with you heartily. I think this 
program, as you say, has very fine potentialities. [I know it is in 
good hands and that it will be expanded as rapidly as possible. 

I want to assure Colonel Lantaff and Colonel Hart that this com- 
mittee will fully support them in their efforts to expand this program 
and to thoroughly organize it. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Am I correct in this assumption: What you are trying 
to do is to take a person who is now a civilian, fit him into a job now 
held by a person on active duty, and when this person substitutes for 
the officers now on active duty this individual continues to serve as a 
civilian? 

Colonel Lanrarr. To some extent that urderstanding is correct, 
Congressman Ford. On M-day, of course, the Division will be greatly 
expanded. Manning tables have been prepared for that civilian 
expansion on M-day. 

Job classifications have been to a large extent prepared so that we 
know what we are going to need for expansion. 

We also have to take into consideration that Colonel Hart may have 
to be released for duty in the field soon after M-day, so we consider 
whether or not a competent qualified civilian can fit into his assign- 
ment. 

So wherever we determine we need civilians on M-day, and the types 
of individuals, those are the people we are trying to recruit in advance 
so we can utilize them on M-day. 

Mr. Forp. They may replace a military person or they may just 
be added to the expanded program and still serve as a civilian? 

Colonel Lantarr. That 1s right. 

And we also have a good many civilians who are Reserve officers 
who are filling positions in the Pentagon today as civilians but on 
M-day will put on uniforms and report to the Army field forces or the 
Air Foree. We hope, also, to recruit for those positions. 

Mr. Forp. This pilot program you hope to have fully implemented 
by June 30 of 1955? 

Colonel Lantarr. The pilot program of just 12 people. Of course, 
although we are only filling 12, you create a vast reservoir of other 
qualified personnel. For example, I think we have some 34 applica- 
tions on file from men who are well qualified in various fields. They 
are MA’s, Ph. D.’s, speak a couple languages fluently, traveled or 
taught abroad. They would be well qualified at a desk level to do a 
job in research. 
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But since we are authorized to fill only 12 positions at this time we 
do not feel they are well enough qualified. We are trying to get top 
people in either industry or the educational world so that we will 
attract others into the Military Intelligence Division and into the 
program. 

Mr. Forp. It is planned in fiscal 1956 if the pilot program is success. 
ful to expand it to take in all of G-2? 

Colonel Lantarr. Of course, the manning table is for all of G-2. 
The program now envisions all of G-2. 

In other words, some of the people to be recruited will fit into one 
division or will fit into other divisions. Some will fit into the pro. 
duction of intelligence, some in the collection of intelligence, others in 

the administrative field. 

Mr. Forp. It sounds very fine. I hope it works out and from all 
indications you think it will? 

Colonel Lantarr. I think it is well on the road to being a successful 
program, Congressman Ford. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Lanrarr. Those being recruited into the program are those 
not of service age or those who it is felt will not be called in for duty 
in time of war. They are generally those in the age group of 45 to 5i 
who are not otherwise qualified for military service but are the type 
of person we are seeking to recruit. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We are glad to 
have had you with us. 


Fray, Marcu 18, 1955. 


SuppLty DIstTRIBUTION AND MAINTENANCE 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN, A. T. McNAMARA, CHIEF, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGIs- 
TICS 

LT. COL. F. E. CORNWELL, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

LT. COL. T. L. KERLEY, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. H. D. MOON, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

R. P. KELLEY, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

J. P. LACKLEN, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

A. J. MILAN, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, will you proceed to the next 
presentation. 

General Lawton. The next program is 2500, “Supply distribution 
and maintenance,” which comes under the supervision of the Deputy 
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Chief of Staff for Logistics. General Colglazier will introduce the 
witnesses. 

Mr. Srxes. General Colglazier, we will be pleased to hear you on the 
new presentation. 

General Cotetazier. Mr. Chairman, Brig. Gen. A. T. McNamara, 
Chief of the Storage and Distribution Division of the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, will present budget program 2500. 

Mr. Srkes. General McNamara, do you have a general statement 
on supply distribution and maintenance? 

General McNamara. I do, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. We will be glad to hear you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General McNamara. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the primary 
function of the supply distribution and maintenance program is to 
furnish necessary supplies and equipment (except medical) in usable 
condition, and in the quantities authorized, to the troops in the field. 
The program comprises six major functions: (1) Depot operations 
(except medical); (2) supply control points (except medical); (3) 
armywide maintenance (depot); (4) repair parts and materials; (5) 
post supply; (6) field maintenance shops. We estimate that it will 
require $1,044,862,000 to carry out these functions during fiscal year 
1956. Each of these functions will be reviewed briefly as to general 
scope, activity, planned operations and fund requirements for fiscal 
year 1956, as compared with obligations for fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 
To assist the committee in following the project presentation, a bro- 
chure has been prepared showing a graphic presentation of program 
highlights. I would like to refer now to the chart shown as exhibit I 
in this booklet. 

DEPOT OPERATIONS (EX MEDICAL) 


During fiscal year 1956, 51 depots in the continental United States 
and 68 in oversea commands, containing approximately 190 million 
square feet of covered storage space and approximately 294 million 
square feet of open storage space will receive approximately 7.7 
nillion short tons, ship over 7.4 million tons, and maintain in storage 
over 25 million tons of material. To perform this operation, we are 
requesting $318,991,000, including $10 million for handling common- 
service supplies for the Air Force and the Navy. The amount 
requested is nearly $53 million less than the amount obligated in 
fiscal year 1954 and $42.5 million less than the estimated obligations 
for fiscal year 1955. This reduction in fund requirements results 
primarily from the decrease in workload incident to reduced activity 
and strength, and to the Army depot realinement program. 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


Under this program the Army will release 15 depots and 2 storage 
activities in fiscal year 1955 and 1 depot in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you identify them for the record? 

General McNamara. I had not so intended to identify them. 

Mr. Stxes. I think it is just as well that you do. When you have 
completed your statement you can do that. 
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General Coteiazier. Mr. Chairman, that information was fu. 
nished by General Palmer in his presentation. 

Mr. Sixes. Then it is already in the record? 

General CoLGLazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Then it will not be necessary to put it in again. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 392.) 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be well if we could 
insert at this point the statement General Palmer submitted to the 
committee as to the closing of installations mentioned in his statement 
in which he furnished the relevant facts pertaining only to those 
installations which have not yet been closed. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that should be done. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
March 16, 1955, 


INSTALLATIONS PrsesENTLY APPROVED FOR INACTIVATION DURING THE Fourts 
QUARTER FiscaL YEAR 1955 anp DurRinG Fiscat YEAR 1956 


1. POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS 


Camp Kilmer, N. J., inactivation date, June 30, 1955. 

(a) Reasons for closing—The decrease in the strength of the Army which 
results in a corresponding decrease in training requirements, and the scheduled 
relocation of the Air Force personnel activities from Camp Kilmer to Manhattan 
Beach Air Force Station necessitates the inactivation of Camp Kilmer as of June 
30, 1955. The personnel center currently located at Camp Kilmer will be trans- 
ferred to Fort Dix, N. J. 

(6) Capacity and utilization of Camp Kilmer.—Statisties showing the capacity 
and utilization of Camp Kilmer are as follows: 


| Fiscal year | 1st half, fiscal 





1955 | year 1955 
} | 
Gross enlisted men capacity -- <e cvtnlseattakeeddgnenansénateacat 35, 024 kee : 
ey ee SR IIE oon os Ses sccchtnscosuiventancsscuksncave TE Oe fen ccc ile 
’ Fiscal year 
1954 
RE TR TIO iio b.kn cv nicdk cnheedbhcinedatiwbtie cnt 29, 495 19, 801 


(ec) Capacity of Fort Dix.—Fort Dix, with an enlisted housing capacity of 32,806, 
can support the housing requirements as follows: 


(1) Personnel center (transient spaces) ...-...........-..--...--..-. 111, 000 
ee eo ee ey he ee ae 10, 500 
ae)“ ROnemnN ON CRIN Sg A a Ce a es ee 5, 054 
Cass Seen NE CER oe a. caueacuceucis sckabndanumemane 1, 563 

PN yt ont Sorel tate Lo eae ee ce gerbes othe ake can tie 28, 117 


1 Includes approximately 4,000 emergency overflow spaces. 
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(d) Savings in manpower.—As the result of the proposed inactivation of Camp 
Kilmer, N. J., and the transfer of personnel-center activities to Fort Dix, an 
estimated savings in manpower can be accomplished as follows: 





; : é aia Warrant Enlisted Military bette 
End fiscal year 1956 program T/D Officers efhems cnite aggregate Civilians 





—__— 


Authorized for Kilmer 
Less Kilmer standby 
Less transfer to Dix: 
Personnel center 
Inet) BR vawntecstccctmtenncpestaboneen 





Subtotal savings 783 914 
ConUS Ops & T. O. & E. Savings_.-_-| 7 | 217 229 





Total reduction military and civilian_| ‘ 1,000 | 1, 143 





(e) Operating costs of Camp Kilmer.—Department of the Army estimates the 
cost to operate Camp Kilmer at a strength of 13,500 in fiscal year 1956 would be 
$3,500,000. 

(f) Summary of cost data.— 

(1) Fiseal year 1955: 

Inactivation cost at Kilmer ...-. $402, 000 
UU psa alain ati ayes aca be save ppm tee on ens bath cava geben 155, 000 
EN ie iin. cnc waned ine west eekhawd siuanues meee 202, 000 


759, 000 
(2) Fiscal year 1956: 

559, 000 

374, 000 


2, 023, 000 


(3) Based on estimated fiscal year 1956 installation support costs at Camp 
Kilmer of $3,500,000, the inactivation of Camp Kilmer will reduce fiscal year 
1956 costs by $1,477,000 ($3,500,000— $2,023,000). The fiscal year 1955 cost of 
$759,000 will be amortized by savings within 7 months. 

(g) Disposition of Camp Kilmer.—Upon its inactivation Camp Kilmer will 
be retained in a standby capacity for mobilization purposes. 


2. HOSPITALS 


Murphy Army Hospital, Massachusetts—Inactivation date, June 30, 1955. 

Army and Navy Hospital, Arkansas—Inactivation date, June 30, 1955. 

(a) Reasons for closing—Murphy Army Hospital and Army and Navy Hospital 
are being inactivated as a result of a study made by the Department of the Army 
of hospital-bed requirements based on current and foreseeable bed occupancy 
levels, hospitalization rates, and programed reductions in Army strengths. This 
study determined that the inactivation of Murphy and Army and Navy would 
result in more efficient use of specialized medical personnel and the more economi- 
cal operation of Army hospitals. The inactivation of these hospitals will result 
in a reduction of annual operating costs of approximately $1,700,000 (Murphy: 
$800,000; Army and Navy: $900,000). These hospitals were selected for 
inactivation for the following reasons: 

(1) They are small hospitals which lack flexibility for expansion. Murphy 
has a normal bed capacity of 431, expandable to 515 beds. Army and Navy 
has a normal capacity of 400, expandable to 512 beds. 

(2) Both hospitals had a low utilization during the first half of fiscal year 1955. 
Murphy had an average bed occupancy of 114, while Army and Navy had an 
average bed occupancy of 132. 

(3) Both hospitals are comparatively expensive to operate. During fiscal 
year 1954, the average cost per inpatient day was $25.52 at Murphy and $24.47 
at Army and Navy, compared to the average of $19.55 for all class II hospitals 
in the continental United States. 

(4) Both hospitals are located in areas which have a low military population. 
Military personnel in these areas will be able to obtain specialized medical care 
in other active medical facilities in their areas. 
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(b) Statistics on capacity 





remenstineais 


Murphy Army and 
Army Hos- | Navy hos. 
pital pital 


—— 


Wortitinl bed GARRET top w cninn ebsgnnsgbecatecspadeisinsedaranasidaecun 431 400 
SOROS Cl SIE Biko vi bektneinnsddudddbdtinuaiatunibdabaaneteewate 515 512 
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(c) Average beds occupied during fiscal year 1953, 1954, 1955 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year eotty 
1953 1954 6 months) 
OS naa crc e eae ae eae 343 235 IM 


PO TE EN Be ana ieee 295 | 196 13) 


(d) Maintenance costs, fiscal year 1954 


Operating Standby 


basis basis 
RG le CR oi ck aaiaecaeigdine Lamina doy habebonibetipusasscdabadod $272, 665 $100, 00 


PE ircinninndniniiiiniitie shee dinheiileae pide mdm aa 227, 564 100, 000 


These maintenance costs include: 

(1) Maintenance and operation, buildings and grounds.—Covers the mainte- 
nance, repair, and improvement of permanent buildings, special equipment, and 
miscellaneous structures, etc. 

(2) Maintenance and operations, utilities: Includes all costs of operating, main- 
taining and repairing water, sewage, and electric systems, boiler plants, heating 
systems; refrigeration, etc. 

(3) Equipment maintenance: Covers the cost of organizational maintenance 
other than that performed by equipment operators. 

(4) Major repairs to structures: Covers the cost of replacement of important 
portions of structures, such as roofs, floors, and water lines. 

Total gross operating cost of (fiscal year 1954): 


Arne GE TVG isk cra Sanh TR ithn nisin Sal gh wwinks $2, 928, 675 
I incite ati iene iin at al a ai Silane els 3, 161, 686 


These total gross operating costs include all administrative costs, professional 
care costs, service costs such as food service, welfare and recreational engineer 
services, and supply service, furniture and equipment, inpatient and nonhospital- 
ization, outpatient medical and surgical services, and outpatient dental, profes- 
sional training program, personnel barracks and family quarters, capital expendi- 
tures, major repairs and replacements, other nonhospital activities, including cash 
suggestion awards, blood-donor costs, discharged personnel costs, social-security 
taxes, etc., and care of the dead (includes military pay). 


(e) Federal investment 


(1) Asmy- and Nowy Tabbel, telehecu cl. pew necesenceoee $8, 109, 797 
Land, 347.5 acres—28.6, fee, $547,244; 318.8, temporary use; 0.1, 
easement. 


Buildings and permanent improvements (includes construction and 
modification through Jan. 1, 1955), $5,499,425. 

Recurrent repairs and utilities (fiscal year 1951 through Dec. 31, 1954), 
$2,063,128. 

Estimated replacement cost (April 1954), $20,236,000. 

Ca). et a PI RI nn ew ene $3, 788, 804 
Land, 94.7 acres—93.3, fee, $39,150; 1.4, easement, $4,606; $43,756. 
Buildings and permanent improvements (including construction and 

modification through Jan. 1, 1955), $2,271,411. 


Recurrent repairs and utilities (fiscal year 1951 through Dee. 31, 1954), 
$1,573,637. 
Estimated replacement cost (April 1954), $7,467,000. 
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(f) Operating costs compared with average for comparable institutions.—During 
fiscal year 1954, the average cost per inpatient day was $25.52 at Murphy and 
$24.47 at Army and Navy, compared to the average of $19.55 for all class II 
hospitals in the continental United States. 

(q) (1) Other military hospitals in the vicinity of Murphy Army Hospital. 

' (a) United States Army Hospital, Fort Devens, Mass. 

(b) United States Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 
(ec) United States Air Force Hospital, Westover Field, Chicopee, Mass. 

(2) Other military hospitals in the vicinity of Army and Navy Hospital: 
United States Army Hospital, Camp Chaffee, Ark. 

(h) Contemplated use of facilities—Retain the hospitals as inactive class II 
installations (standby facilities) for mobilization purposes until developments in 
the world situation permit consideration as to final disposition. 

(i) Any other pertinent information.—The Army has informally contacted the 
Department of the Navy, Department of the Air Force, Veterans’ Administration 
and Public Health Service regarding their utilizing the hospitals, and all have 
indicated that they foresee no requirement for these facilities. 


3. DEPOTS 


a) The depot closing plan.—(1) Based on 6-months’ study of Army storage 
facility requirements, the Army developed a plan to eliminate 17 Army depots 
by June 30, 1956. The plan was announced to Congress and to the press on 
August 6, 1954. Nine of the seventeen depots were closed prior to March 1, 1955, 
six will be closed by June 30, 1955, and the remaining two will be closed on 
December 31, 1955, and June 30, 1956. Most of the stocks located at the depots 
to be closed have been transferred to depots to be retained. 

(2) Cutbacks in Army procurement programs, the accelerated disposal pro- 
gram, reduction of stocks to authorized levels, troop reductions, greater use of 
local procurement and increased direct shipments from procurement sources to 
consumers have all combined to reduce sharply the Army’s need for storage space. 

(3) The implementation of the plan will result in more effective use of depots 
to be retained and a reduction in personnel and fund requirements commensurate 
with the reduced depot workload of the Army. About 80 percent of the covered 
storage space to be released by the Army will be used by the Air Force. Navy and 
Government Services Administration will use storage space at Alameda, Calif., 
and Fort Wayne, Ind., respectively. 

(4) In addition to the above, the Army recently approved the release to the 
Air Force of a depot at Marietta, Pa. 

( °), The following factors were taken into consideration in selecting depots to be 
closed: 
(a) The depot’s relatively small missions. 
(b) The ability of other depots, especially nearby depots, to absorb 
the mission of the depot to be closed. 
(c) The excessive cost of operating the depot compared with the depot’s 
mission and workload. 
(d) Excessive indirect operating costs. 
(e) The location of the depot in connection with major procurement 
sources and troop concentrations. 
(f) The physical characteristics of the depot. 
(g) The period required to close the depot and the inactivation cost. 

(b) List of depots and reasons for closing.—Listed below are the depots to be 
closed, their inactivation dates, and the reasons for selecting them: 

Baton Rouge Engineer, Baton Rouge, La., inactivation date: April 30, 1955: 

(1) Depot established for support of Korea; the need no longer exists. 

(2) Low degree of covered storage space occupancy. 

(3) Excessive overhead costs. 

(4) Poor location in comparison with depots to be retained. 

(5) Amortization of inactivation costs in 3 months. 

Marietta Transportation Corps Depot, Pa., inactivation date: April 30, 1955: 

(1) The urgent requirement of the Air Force for additional storage facilities 
in the Middletown, Harrisburg, and Marietta area. 

(2) Consolidation of Marietta Depot missions with those at a nearby 
depot (New Cumberland, Pa.). 

(3) The inadequate use of Army warehouse space at the Marietta and 
New Cumberland Depots. 
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Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Ill. (depot mission only).—Inactivatig, 
date: June 30, 1955: 
(1) Excessive overhead costs. 
(2) Multistory building having low ceiling heights. 
(3) Inearable of expansion. 
(4) Relatively small amount of tonnage in storage. 
(5) Relatively inactive depot mission. 
Casal Engineer, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Inactivation date: June 30, 1955: 
(1) Greater part of the facility used by Government Services Administrs. 
tion for storage purposes. 
(2) Army depot mission established for support of Korea; the need jn) 
longer evists. 
(3) Relatively small amount of Army tonnage in storage. 
(4) The ready absorption of the mission by the larger Engineer depots a 
Granite City, Ill., and Marion, Ohio. 
Alame’a Mevtical, Alameta, Calif.—Inactivation date: June 30, 1955: 
(1) Excessive overhead costs. 
(2) Small amount of tonnave in storage. 
(3) Proximity to Sharpe General Depot, Stockton, Calif. 
(4) Inearable of exransion. 
(5) Amortization of inactivation cost in 3 to 4 months. 
San Antonio General, San Antonio, Tex.—Inactivation date: June 30, 1955: 
(1) Low degree of covered storave space occupancy. 
(2) Excessive cost of depot operations as compared with relatively small 
missions. 
(3) Excessive repair and utility costs. 
(4) Poor location in comparison with depots to be retained. 
(5) Proximity of Fort Worth Depot which will absorb the greater part of 
the San Antonio missions. 
Pasco Engineer Depot, Pasco, Wash.—Inactivation date: June 30, 1955: 
(1) Depot established for support of Korea; the need no longer exists. 
(2) Very low covered storage space occupancy. 
(3) Excessive overhead costs. 
(4) Air Force using large part of the warehouse space. 
(5) The ready absorption of the Pasco missions by the depots at Ogden, 
Utah and Stockton, Calif. 
St. Louis Medical (depot missions only)—Jnactivation date: December 31, 1955: 
(1) Multistory building having low ceiling heights. 
(2) Ineapahble of expansion. 
(3) Amortization of inactivation costs in 2 to 3 months. 
(4) Excessive cost of depot operations as compared with missions 
performed. 
(5) Poor location in comparison with depots to be retained. 
Terre Haute Ordnance, Ind.—Inactivation date: June 30, 1956: 
(1) Relatively low occupancy of covered storage space. 
(2) Elimination of large overhead cost. 
(3) Proximity to depots which can readily absorb the Terre Haute mission, 


General McNamara. During this 2-year period, 18 million square 
feet of covered, and over 23 million square feet of open storage space 
will be released. Also contributing to the reduced workload in fiscal 
year 1956 are the following: (1) Expansion of local procurement; 
(2) reduction of interdepot movements; (3) increase in direct deliveries 
from producer to user by use of open-end and call-type contracts; 
(4) reduction in procurement deliveries to depots; (5) reduction in 
the return of excess stocks from posts, camps, and stations to depots. 


SUPPLY CONTROL POINTS (EX MEDICAL) 


It is estimated that $34,792,000 will be required for the operation 
of 29 supply control points in fiscal year 1956. These supply control 
points are the management offices of the Army for the provision of 
timely supply support of approved objectives. The stock position of 
the Army is closely controlled by the analyses performed at these in- 
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stallations. This job gets more complex and more important as time 
voes on. The continued increase in fund requirements in fiscal year 
1955 over fiscal year 1954 is due primarily to the application of finan- 
cial property accounting to the Army supply system and to the ex- 
panded use of stock funds. In both these fields supply control points 
are the focal points for the information generated in all the depots, 
and they perform consolidation and analysis functions for the chiefs of 
Technical Services. In fiscal year 1956 the principal reason for addi- 
tional funds, however, is the requirement for electronic accounting 
equipment. Approximately $4 million will be obligated for such 
equipment. Other increases in fiscal year 1956 are attributable to: 
(1) Supply control incident to more complex and costly aircraft, 
particularly helicopters, and the additional requirement for guided- 
missile support; (2) continuation of the program for conversion of the 
system to the new Federal stock numbers; (3) completion of activa- 
tion of 7 supply control points in the Far East during fiscal year 1955 
with full operation for all of fiscal year 1956. 


ARMYWIDE MAINTENANCE (DEPOT) 


We are requesting $111,783,000 for this project during fiscal year 
1956. Equipment having a dollar value of about one and one-half 
billion dollars will be rebuilt. A comparison of the dollar value of 
equipment recovered through the depot-maintenance program with 
the total rebuild cost indicates that the return per dollar expended for 
rebuild in approximately 7 for 1. The cost used in making this com- 
parison includes both the cost of services budgeted in this project, and 
the cost of repair parts budgeted in project 2531, ‘‘Repair parts and 
materials.” Common service depot maintenance support for the 
Department of the Air Force in fiscal year 1956 will increase 41 percent 
over fiscal year 1955. 


REPAIR PARTS AND MATERIALS 


For repair parts and materials, we are requesting $469,084,000. It 
is estimated that in fiscal year 1956 gross fund requirements will be 
$483,712,000 of which $14,628,000 will be obtained from reimburse- 
ments. As a result of changes in financial and accounting procedures 
the fund requirement for this project is based on normal consumption 
which will require appropriated funds amounting to over $416 million 
to reimburse the stock fund for issues made in support of maintenance 
activities. In addition $67 million is required for local procurement 
in the continental United States and oversea commands, and for cen- 
tral procurement of nonstock fund items in the continental United 
States. It is estimated the repair parts issued from Army stock in 
fiscal year 1955 will amount to over $565 million. The reduction of 
over $149 million in fiscal year 1956 is due primarily to reduced 
strength and activity of the Army, and the transfer of Korean support 
to military defense assistance programs. 


POST SUPPLY 


To provide for the receipt, storage, stock control, and issue of 
supplies and equipment and administrative activities incident to 
local procurement at posts, camps, and stations worldwide (repair 
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parts and utility supplies excluded) $42 million is requested. Th» 
funds requested for fiscal year 1956 are $1,800,000 less than actual 
obligations in fiscal year 1954 and $2,500,000 less than projected 
obligations for fiscal year 1955. The reduced troop strength, an¢ 
closing of supply activities at installations is offset to a large degre 
by workload increases attributable to local procurement; expansioy 
of financial property accounting; activation, training, and on-sit, 
support of guided-missile battalions. The net effect should be slightly 
lower costs in fiscal year 1956 compared to fiscal year 1954 and fiscal 
year 1955. 
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FIELD MAINTENANCE SHOPS 


The estimated requirement for fiscal year 1956 is $68,136,000, 
This amount is $3 million more than the projected fiscal year 1955 
obligations due to: (1) Introduction of more costly and complex air. 
craft; (2) increased requirements for guided-missile contractor per Hof e 
sonnel. However, the increased cost due to the introduction of more HM the 
costly and complex aircraft is offset to a large extent by a decreas: J 5 
in the population of equipment, other than aircraft, in fiscal year i‘, 
1956 supported by field maintenance shops. nie 

This, Mr. Chairman, constitutes the prepared general statement | J tion 
have, and I would like to introduce Mr. J. P. Lacklen to discuss in 9 )2¢ 
detail project 2511. a 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General McNamara. Off the record. ae 

(Discussion off the record.) and 

Mr. Sixes. General McNamara, you made a very good overall T 
presentation and it contains a lot of factual information. We can : 
always depend on you to get right down to basic facts and figures in J req 
your presentations to this committee. mac 

incr 
OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITIES ! 

Will you insert at this point in the record page 286 of the justif- ~ 
cations, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 1955 through 
December 31, 1954. 


Recs 


I 








(The information requested is as follows:) fron 
frot 
APPROPRIATION: MAINTENANCE AND OpeErRaATIoNs, ARMy—<ActTivity: 2500, oni 
Suppty DistrinuTiIoN AND MAINTENANCE ‘ef 

Direct obligations by project and subproject a 

yer 

A 

Estimate Estimate, 706 

Actual, fiscal * | Actual as of ae ates yea 

No. Project and subproject year 1954 a Dee. 31, 1954 = The 
ieee AL UE te hes Se Bo Et Seek A ee ek Be Be Arr 
2511 | Depot operations (except medical) ...._.| $371, 947,888 | $361, 533,000 | $166, 937, 475 | $318, 901,00 fim! 
2513 | Supply control points (except medical). 22, 516, 596 29, 343, 000 14, 543, 550 34, 792, 00 stat 
2521 | Armywide maintenance (depot) -_-..---- 147, 487, 830 141, 897, 000 84, 024, 962 111, 783, 00 49 | 
2531 | Repair parts and materials---_......_--- 150, 530, 385 91, 235, 000 36, 735, 900 469, 084, 000 ton 
OR 1 WONG MEE tie ob cb w dc xtcddphidennmnaicadee 43, 936, 723 44, 578, 000 19, 628, 320 42, 076, 000 ielj 
2551 | Field maintenance shops.-............-- 54, 779, 882 65, 019, 000 28, 687, 748 68, 136, 000 nF 
NE ininscursbanisusabrasiien 791, 199, 304 | 733, 605,000 | ! 350, 557,955 | 1,044, 862,00 HP 19: 

Installation support (detailed justifica- a 

tion included in programs 3800 and evi 

RU inccccsukeveenani-asceenoees 207, 876,078 | 215, 287,000 |......-...--.- 192, 016, 000 fise 

Total direct obligations.........-.- 999, 075, 382 OUR, Dey GOO Boconciundslwne 21, 236, 878, 000 “i 





ma 
! Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations; does not include installation 


support. Sh 
2 Sneacaes of $75,921,000 from President’s budget due to increased authorized military end-strength of ’ 
25,000 and authorized adjustments between programs subsequent to the printing of the President’s budget 
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We will also insert at this point the narrative of the “Graphic pres- 
entation of program highlights” just handed to the committee. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Relationship of budget activity 2500 with the overall Army program 

The supply distribution and maintenance activity is essentially a logistics serv- 
ice which includes those operations connected with the receipt, storage, distribu- 
tion, supply control, maintenance, and disposal of materiel. Workload in this 
activity is, therefore, influenced by the size and deployment of Army forces; the 
operations in which those forces are engaged (i. e., combat or training); volume 
of mobilization reserve materiel under procurement or maintained in storage; and 
the amount of common services provided to non-Army agencies. In addition to 
the recurrent workload involved in providing normal logistical support to Army 
troops, certain nonrecurrent workloads are generated by any significant change 
in the size or deployment of Army forces. This applies to strength reductions as 
well as strength increases, for the recovery, storage, redistribution or disposal of 
materiel turned in by troops is often a significant factor, as is the initial issue to 
newly activated units. An additional workload is also generated in a program 
of equipment modernization, wherein new items are distributed to troop units and 
the old or obsolete materiel returned for storage, redistribution, or disposal. 

Significant factors bearing upon the supply distribution and maintenance activ- 
ity in fiseal year 1956 as compared with the 2 prior fiscal vears are: 

The reduction in Army strength, discontinuance of ROKA support, increase in 
direct deliveries from producer to user, expansion of local procurement, and reduc- 
tion of interdepot movements, all tend to reduce the receiving and shipping work- 
load in both the continental United States and oversea depots. 

The Army is also implementing a depot realinement program. Under this plan 
the Army will release to other Department of Defense or Government agencies, 
or close, 15 depots and 2 storage activities in this project during fiscal year 1955, 
and 1 depot in fiseal year 1956. 

The major part of the overall depot rebuild workload reduction is in reimburs- 
able work and in work directly funded by other appropriations. 

Changes in financial and accounting procedures establish a greatly increased 
requirement for appropriated funds to reimburse the Army stock fund for issues 
made in support of maintenance activities. This factor accounts for the major 
increase in funds requested for obligation in this budget activity. 

A comparison of direct obligations in activity 2500 for the period fiscal year 
1954 through fiscal year 1956 is shown in exhibit 1. This information is presented 
in tabular form on page 286 of the budget justification. 

Receipts 

The receiving workload in continental United States Army depots is derived 
from three major activities. These are (1) procurement of new items; (2) returns 
from posts, camps, stations, and o ersea commands; (3) receipts from other 
continental United States depots. Of these acti ities, receipts from procurement 
is the most important. In fiscal year 1956 this estimate forecasts that receipts 
from this source will be 55 percent of the depot receipts as compared with 62 
percent in fiseal year 1954. 

Actual and projected receipts from procurement are 4,065,800 tons in fiscal 
year 1954, 2,221,100 tons in fiscal year 1955, and 2,030,200 tons in fiscal year 1956. 
The tonnare of depot receipts from procurement are determined by: (1) the 
Army materiel program for current consumption and mobilization reser’ e; (2) the 
quantities of new procurement that can be deli ered directly to posts, camps, 
stations, and ports. The receipts from procurement in the depot syste decrease 
49 percent between fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1956, a decrease of 1,985,600 
tons. This decrease is mainly due to the 1,255,100 ton decrease in ammunition 
deli eries to depots. 

The forecase for returns from posts, camps, stations, and ports in fiscal year 
1956 is 581,000 tons, which is a 28 percent decrease from the fiscal year 1955 
level of 807,200 tons. The returns were anticipated to be abnormally high in 
fiscal year 1955 due to the Far Fast Command rollup. 

Peceipts from other continental United States depots reflect a decrease of 55 
percent between fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 due to the completion of the 
major portion of the depot realinement plan in fiscal year 1955. 


Shipments 


Three major factors affect the shipment workload: (1) Troop strength supported ; 
(2) directed requisitioning of stocks between depots, and (3) the materiel rebuild 
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and maintenance program. The shipment workload has decreased 22 percent 
between fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955, and 30 percent between fisce yegr 
1954 and fiscal year 1956. During the pre-Korea period, fiscal year 1948 through 
fiscal year 1950, an average of 370 pounds of supplies and materials per man per 
month were shipped from depots to troops. In fiscal year 1956 the average per 
man per month is forecast at 292 pounds. This 21 percent decrease reflects the 
effectiveness of the Army. supply policies of direct shipment from producer to 
user and expanded local procurement. 

Forecasted interdepot shipments have been reduced 54.8 percent between 
fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. In fiscal year 1956 these movements 
represent 7 percent of the total shipments as compared with 14 percent in fiscal 
year 1955. This decrease is due to completion of a major portion of the depot 
realinement plan in fiscal year 1955. 


Depot storage workload 


The tons in storage in the depot system are entirely dependent on the balance 
between receipts and shipments. In fiscal year 1954 receipts exceeded shipments 
by 2,608,200 tons, in fiscal year 1955 by 1,228,200 tons, and in fiscal year 1956 by 
1,025,100 tons. This imbalance is further reduced by disposal shipments from 
depots of 389,000 tons in fiscal year 1954, 650,000 tons in fiscal year 1955, and 
296,500 tons in fiscal year 1956. 

The total tons in storage decline in fiscal year 1956 for the first time since fiscal 
year 1951 due to the inplace transfer of strategic and critical materials at depots 
being transferred to the Air Force. The increase of Army stocks from 13.2 million 
tons in fiscal vear 1954 to 14.1 million tons in fiscal year 1956 is due entirely to the 
reconstitution of ammunition levels and reserves. A decrease of 343,500 tons in 
storage of subsistence and general supplies between fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 
1956 partially offsets the 1,267,200 tons increase in ammunition stocks. 


Depot costs 


Costs by workload elements.—The total cost of receipts decreases $25,252,242 or 
40 percent between fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1956, and $6,077,269 or 13.8 
percent between fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. These decreases are caused 
by the decreases in total tons to be received in the depots. 

The total cost of shipments decreases $25,896,163 or 31.6 percent between fiscal 
year 1954 and fiseal year 1956, and $7,780,403 or 12.2 percent between fiscal year 
1955 and fiscal year 1956. These decreases are proportionate to the reduction in 
tons to be shipped over the 3-year period. 

The cost of care and preservation of supplies in storage is reduced by $6,255,965 
or 7.5 percent between fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1956, and $24,852,145 or 
24.3 percent between fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. In fiscal year 1955 the 
care and preservation program was accelerated to reduce a backlog of work created 
by the Korean conflict and the subsequent return to the depot system of used 
material. The $77,529,711 requested in fiseal year 1956 is considered the mini- 
mum required to prevent deterioration of the stocks in storage. In fiscal year 
1954 the care and preservation costs represented 28.6 percent of the total operating 
costs, 47.5 percent in fiscal year 1955, and 33.2 percent in fiscal year 1956. As the 
depot workload for receipts and shipments decreases, and authorized reserves are 
constituted, the percentage of care and preservation costs will increase percentage- 
wise to the total operating costs. 

The cost of storage reflects a gradual decrease during the 3 years while the tons 
in storage increase. This decrease is attributable to two factors: (1) Ammunition 
tonnage, a relatively lower cost commodity, represents a larger percentage of the 
total tons in storage each year, and (2) Economies effected by the consolidation of 
depot activities under the Army depot plan. 

Cost by commodity.—The cost of handling subsistence is closely related to the 
number of troops supported, as indicated by the reductions in fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1956. 

The cost of handling general supplies decreased 17.1 percent between fiscal year 
1954 and fiscal year 1956, due primarily to the reduction of the receiving and 
shipping workload. The cost of care and preservation and storage remains 
approximately the same. 

The cost of handling ammunition shows a 29.4 percent decrease between fiscal 
year 1954 and fiscal year 1956. This decrease is caused by reduction of shipping 
and receiving workload plus a reduction in care and preservation costs. Storage 
costs reflect a slight increase due to the increase of tons in storage. A 

The cost of strategic and critical materials decreases on the basis of an anticl- 
em) reduction in receipts and the transfer of 8. and C. stocks ‘‘in place” to the 

ir Force. 
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Workload at continental United States installations 


Increased workload and costs in project 2513 has been a necessary part of 
\rmy efforts to reduce stocks without impairing our ability to supply all of the 
tems needed. Although the number of items controlled has been reduced between 
fscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1956 by 2 percent, the number of line-item reviews 
conducted has increased by slightly more than 22 percent. In other words, in 
fiscal year 1954 each item was reviewed approximately 4 times, whereas in fiscal 
year 1956 controlled items will each be reviewed more than 5 times. 

Replacement value versus total rebuild cost 


A comparison of the dollar value of equipment recovered through the depot 
maintenance program with the total rebuild cost indicates that the return per 
dollar expended for rebuild is approximately 7 to 1. The cost used in making 
this comparison includes both the cost of services budgeted in project 2521— 
‘Armywide maintenance (depot) ,”’ and the repair parts budgeted in project 2531— 
‘Repair parts and materials.’’ The higher dollar return for each dollar expended 
in fiseal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 is due to better usage of depot maintenance 
facilities and the increased value of modern equipment to be rebuilt. 

The reduction in rebuild fund requirements in fiscal year 1956 results primarily 
from the decrease in workload incident to reduced strength and activity. 

The overall level of depot maintenance operations to be performed by the Army 
will also be reduced. The cost of rebuild in fiscal year 1956, excluding repair 
parts, will be 25 percent less than in fiscal year 1955 and 33 percent lower than 
fiseal year 1954. The cost of work performed to support Army requirements will 
be reduced to a lesser degree, i. e., 6 percent and 23 percent, respectively. A large 
part of the overall workload reduction is in reimbursable work and in work 
directly funded by other appropriations. 

The rebuild program in fiscal year 1956 is 68 percent recurrent maintenance of 
equipment in the hands of troops; 20 percent for initial issue and attrition losses; 
9 percent for work done on a common service basis, and 3 percent for work done 
for others on a reimbursable basis. 


Transition from procurement to consumption budgeting (stock fund repair parts) 


The purpose for which the funds in project 2531 are required is changing from 
procurement of stocks for free issue to reimbursing the Army stock fund for the 
issues made. This change started in the last half of fiscal year 1954 with the 
inclusion of Quartermaster Corps repair parts in the stock fund. Repair parts 
of the Chemical, Signal, Transportation, and Ordnance Corps (except Army 
aircraft, radio-controlled target, and guided-missile parts) were included in the 
stock fund during fiscal year 1955. Engineer Corps parts will be included in the 
stock fund in fiscal year 1956. 

During fiscal year 1954, $5.2 million or 2 percent of the gross obligations were 
used to reimburse the stock fund for the issues made. $167.1 million or 78 percent 
of the gross obligations were used for procurement of repair parts in the cate- 
gories which will be included in the stock fund by fiscal year 1956. 

In fiseal year 1955, $45.1 million or 35 percent of the gross obligations are 
estimated to be used for reimbursing the stock fund for issues made; $19 million 
or 14 percent of the gross obligations are estimated to be used for procurement 
of repair parts in categories which will be included in the stock fund by fiscal 
year 1956. 

Because funds were not budgeted in fiscal year 1955 on the basis of reimbursing 
the stock fund for issues made, withdrawal credits were established. It is esti- 
mated that $352.9 million of withdrawal credits will be used in fiseal year 1955, 
_ In fiseal year 1955, financial property accounting was installed in the oversea 
installations and the continental United States posts, camps and stations which 
are scheduled to be included in the Army stock fund during fiscal year 1956. 
Based on the reports submitted under financial property accounting, it is esti- 
mated that $565.7 million of issues will be made at this level of supply during 
iiscal year 1955. 

In fiseal year 1956, $416.3 million or 86 percent of the gross obligations are 
éstimated to be used for reimbursing the stock fund for issues made. 

The balance of the gross obligations in project 2531 for fiscal years 1954, 1955, 
a 1956 are covered in the next exhibit, Procurement of Nonstock Fund Repair 
arts, 


/* . 
Procurement of nonstock fund repair parts 


Procurement of nonstock fund repair parts covers the value of the following 
requirements: 

(a) Local procurement in continental United States of repair parts used 
Primarily in depot maintenance. 
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(b) Local procurement in oversea commands of locally available repair parts 
for use within the command. 

(c) Central procurement in continental United States of repair parts fo, 
stockage and free issue for maintenance of Army aircraft, radio-controlled targets, 
and guided-missile equipment. 

During fiscal year 1954, $42.1 million of gross obligations were used for the 
procurement of noastock fund repair parts. Of the $42.1 million, $8.7 million 
or 21 percent was used for local procureme tt in continental United States. $14.) 
million or 33 percent was used for local procurement in oversea commands and 
$19.3 nillion or 46 percent was used for central procurement in continental 
United States. 

In fiscal year 1955, $66.6 million of gross obligations are estimated to be used 
for the procurement of nonstock fund repair parts. Of the $66.6 million, $9.6 
million or 14 percent are estimated to be used for local procurement in continental 
United States. While greater emphrsis was placed on the use of local procure. 
ment during fiscal year 1955, this portion of the requirement reflects only a small 
increase because more of the repair parts items in the continental United States 
are financed through the stock fund. $18.2 million or 28 percent of the $66.6 
million are estimated to be used for local procurement in oversea commands. 
$38.8 million or 58 percent of the $66.6 million are estimated to be used for 
central procurement in continental United States. 

In fiscal year 1956, $67.4 million of gross obligations are estimated to be used 
for the procurement of nonstock fund repair parts. Of the $67.4 million, $9.5 
million or 14 percent a2re estimated to be used for local procurement in eontinental 


United States. $8.5 million or 13 percent of the $67.4 million are estimated to. 


be used for local procurement in oversea commands. This reduction of $9.7 
million over fiscal year 1955 is the result of the extension of the stock fund to the 
oversea depots and the financing of local procuremeat of stock fund type items 
with stock fund moneys. $49.4 million or 73 percent of the $67.4 million are 
estimated to be used for central procurement in continental United States. 

The increased requirement for central procurement in continental United 
States is covered in the next exhibit, Aircraft inventory versus repair parts 
inventory. 


Aircraft inventory versus repair parts intentory 


$42.4 million or 86 percent of the $49.4 million fiscal year 1956 estimated gross 
obligation requirements for central procurement in continental United States is 
required for Army aircraft repair parts. The comparable figure for fiscal year 
1954 is $17.7 million, and for fiscal year 1955 it is estimated te be $30.9 million. 

Between fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1956 the average number of aircraft 
on hand will increase by 5 percent, while the value of these aircraft will increase 
by 97 percent. During the same period of time, the value of the average repair 
parts inventory on hand will increase by 88 percent. The increase in value of 
aircraft, supporting repair parts inventory and gross obligation requirements for 
ponemenns is caused by the use of more costly and complex types of aircraft 

y the Army. 


Post supply 


Post supply operations throughout the world serve three major purposes. First 
there is the requirement to furnish to troops the items needed for training or local 
operations. Second, items required to repair or replace equipment damaged or 
worn out in use must be available. Finally, the station must provide house- 
kong items, i. e., the things necessary for day-to-day living of thousands of men. 

e specific operations involved in accomplishing the above-listed missions 
include many elements in the control and physical handling of supplies. Included 
under control are such functions as requisitioning, stock record keeping, financial 
accounting and stock fund operation. Receipt, storage, inventory, inspection, 
and care, and preservation of materiel are examples of the physical handling 
segment of the operation. 

Supplementing the primary functions of post supply are certain operations 
necessary to complete fulfillment of the supply function. Among these are such 
activities as operation of clothing sales stores and local purchasing offices. The 
latter comprise the largest single additional function; the workload includes the 
issuance of bids, the negotiation of contracts and the processing of claims. During 
the last 2 years the emphasis placed by the Army on shifting supply responsibility 
from depot storage to local procurement has increased the workload in this activity. 

Another factor causing an increase in workload in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal 
year 1956 over fiscal year 1954 has been the installation of financial property 
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accounting at our largest stations. While the addition of the dollar sign to our 
accounts will result in an overall increase in our efficiency, it has placed an addi- 
tional task on post supply. 

A sizable increase in the cost of post supply results from the application of 
stock funds to Army supply. Items consumed in the operation of post supply 
points must now be purchased from the stock fund. The largest single team in 
this category is packing and crating material, which represents $1,200,000 in the 
fiscal year 1956 estimate. 

Notwithstanding the several influences tending to increase post supply costs, 
subproject 2542 shows a decrease in personnel requirements in fiscal year 1955 
and fiscal year 1956 as compared with fiscal year 1954. Costs also decrease in 
fiscal year 1956. The principal reason for the decrease is the closing of several 
posts and depots. 


Field maintenance shops 

The number of repair jobs that will be performed by field maintenance shops 
during fiscal year 1956 will be smaller in most categories of equipment; however, 
an increase in funds for fiscal year 1956 is required to provide the necessary field 
maintenance support of the more complex and costly aircraft, particularly 
helicopters and guided missiles. 

The major factor causing the increase in this project between fiscal year 1954 
and fiscal year 1955 is the augmentation of local procurement activities by the 
Army. In fiscal year 1954 approximately $1 million was obligated for local 
procurement of repair parts, whereas in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 
obligations for local procurement and estimated at $8 million. 


Now, will you introduce your next witness? 
General McNamara, Thank you, sir. Mr. J. P. Lacklen will dis- 
cuss subproject 2511, “Depot operations” (except medical). 


Deport Operations (Excerpt MEDICAL) 


Subproject 2511—-Depot operations (except medical) 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 $371, 947, 888 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 361, 533, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 318, 991, 000 


I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject includes all activities (except medical) incident to the depot 
receipt, storage, and shipment of supplies and equipment required for the support 
of worldwide Army objectives; and the cost of common services furnished non- 
Army agencies for those items for which the Army has storage and issue respon- 
sibility. The Army depot system in fiscal year 1956 will be comprised of 119 
depots, of which 51 will be in the continental United States and 68 in oversea 
commands, containing 189,377,000 gross square feet of covered storage space and 
294,032,000 square feet of open storage space. In addition to receipt, storage, and 
shipment activities performed at Army cepots, this project includes the operation 
of three wet storage basins for the storage and care of floating equipment, and 
commercial cold storage facilities. 

The operating costs of this subproject are composed of direct and indirect costs. 
The major activities under direct costs include receipt, identification, classifica- 
tion, inspection, processing for storage, assembly, warehousing, care and preserva- 
tion in storage, physical inventory, surveillance, packing and packaging, reware- 
housing, processing for shipment, shipment, and receipt, storage, and shipment of 
household effects of military personnel. The indirect costs are incurred in depot 
aiministration, operation of labor and equipment pools, security guards, elec- 
trical accounting operations, fiscal accounting, personnel administration, and 
orientation and training. 


Mr. Lackien. You will find on page 287 we are asking for 
$318,991,000 for this operation in fiscal year 1956. This is $53 
million less than fiscal year 1954 and $42.5 million less than fiscal 
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year 1955. This estimate is computed by determining the workload 
which you will find tabulated on page 289, and then making a cost 
analysis of that workload, which you will find on page 292, to deter. 
mine the amount of money required for this operation. 

In the fiscal year 1956 estimate certain reductions were estimated 
for the unit costs used. These reductions you will find explained on 
pages 293, 294, 295, and 296. In the brochure that has been given 
the committee, the exhibits 2 through 5 cover the depot operations 
activity. 

Exhibit 2 charts the depot receipts from fiscal year 1948 through 
fiscal year 1956. Of these receipts, 55 percent originate from new 
procurement; 15 percent from returns from posts, camps, stations, 
and overseas commands; and 30 percent are returns from mainte. 
nance shops and receipts from other than Army sources. The main 
reduction in the receipt workload is caused by the open-end and call- 
type contract procurement which enables the direct shipment to the 
user from the producer. 

Exhibit 3 charts the shipment workload from fiscal year 1948 
through fiscal year 1956. This, again, is reduced by the direct ship- 
ments from producer to user. As a means of comparison, in the pre- 
Korean period the shipments from the ConUS depots were 370 pounds 
per man per month. In 1956 we estimate there will be 292 pounds per 
man per month, which is a 21-percent reduction. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lackien. This shipment workload is composed of 65 percent 
shipments to troops; 7 percent to other depots; 10 percent to the mili- 
tary aid program; and 18 percent to maintenance facilities, Air Force, 
Navy, and any other shipments that do not fall in the above cate- 
gories. 

Exhibit 4 shows the increase in tonnage over the period of 3 years. 
The increase is entirely, as far as depot stocks are concerned, due to 
the buildup of ammunition levels and authorized reserves. 

Exhibit 5 shows the relative importance of the workload elements 
and the commodities handled in the depot system. It shows the 
relative cost first by workload, broken down by receipts, shipments, 
care and preservation, and storage; and then by type of commodities 
handled, subsistence, general supplies, ammunition, and strategic 
and critical materials. 

This is the way the estimate for this function has been prepared 
and the way we manage the function during the operating year. 
The same type of system is used for the overseas commands on 4 
simplified scale. 

I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have the same detail of control over overseas 
storage as CONUS? 

Mr. Lackien. Not in the same detail. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that something you are working toward but have not 
yet accomplished? 

Mr. Lackien. That system is partly installed, and we hope by 
the time we come before the committee next year we will have it in 
operation. 

Mr. Srxxs. Are you making substantial progress in improving 
your position? 
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Mr. Lackuen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. As I understand it, in this subproject you are showing a 
reduction moneywise, civilian personnelwise, and military personnel- 
wise? 

Mr. LacKuen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. That is related first, of course, to a reduction in the size 
of the job that you are doing, is it not? 

Mr. LAcKLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. But, have you also been able to make improvements in 
operation which contribute to this reduced cost? 

Mr. LacKLENn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. May I say that this appears to be an unusually well 
prepared presentation. The material in the justifications carries 
details which we do not always get, and the same is true of your charts. 
A presentation of this type is very helpful to the committee. It 
reduces the enormity of our task by giving us this information in a 
form where we can see and understand what you are doing. I would 
like for the record to show that I do feel this is an unusually well 
prepared presentation. 

Mr. Lackuen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I wholeheartedly concur in your state- 
ment as to the excellence of this presentation. The net effect of the 
presentation is that it obviates the need and necessity for our trying 
to dig into why certain changes are made. The inclusion of this 
presentation in the record explains on its face the progress that has 
been made in this field. 

Mr. Stxes. Exactly. 

Mr. Forp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much. 

General McNamara, who is your next witness? 

General McNamara. Mr. Kelley will discuss subprojects 2513 and 
2542. 

Mr. Srxes. All right, Mr. Kelley. Are you going to discuss sub- 
project 2513, “Supply control points’’? 

Mr. Kexuey. That is right, sir. 

General McNamara. Followed by subproject 2542, since he handles 
both of those, if that meets with the chairman’s approval. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. We will take them up one at a time. 


SuppLty Controu Points 


Subproject 2513—Supply control points 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 $22, 516, 596 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 29, 343, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 34, 792, 000 


I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


_ This project provides for the cost of operating 29 supply control points loeated 
in the continental United States and in oversea commands. Supply control points 
are the management offices of the Army in the provision of timely supply support 
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of approved objectives. The stock position of the Army is controlled by the 
analyses performed at these installations. iB 

Primary functions performed at the supply control points include: The mainte. 
nance of consolidated stock status and transaction analysis information; the com. 
putation of detailed supply control studies; the computation of procurement 
requirements; the determination of quantities to be included in mobilization and 
special reserves; the establishment of disposal levels; the determination of EX CERSeS: 
the assignment of storage and distribution missions; the determination of proper 
stock distribution; control of stock-fund operations; and control of conversion to 
the new Federa) stock numbering system, together with dissemination of pertinent 
data throughout the depot system. 


Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
(cai a Richa hdthbdebbimibGaem dnote entaninemeatrteenlamnelieinhaia Eten inmeetha teeta ik 
Actual, fiscal} Estimate, | Estimate, 


fiscal year fiscal year 
year 1964 1985 1956 





PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Military personnel (average number) - -...--.----------------- 1, 876 1, 700 1,578 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions.-_.....-...---------------- 5,173 4, 835 5,015 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions... .......------|------------s-|s-02--e--- 222 - [eee seen eens 
Average number of all employees. ---.---.----------------- 4, 565 4, 630 4, 886 
Personal service obligations. -........------------------------- $18, 757,431 | $19,754,000 | $20, 889, 000 


WORKLOAD DATA 


1. Number of supply control points.........-...----------.--- (21) (29) (29) 

(a) Continental United States__...............-.-.--..- 15 16 16 

(0) QCRTOOR COMMMNERES.. <i 46 00nimocpanndvoobenccsocas 6 13 13 
ye ge ee ee 1, 042, 211 1, 022, 000 1, 021, 000 
3. Number of line item supply control reviews performed ----- 4, 239, 281 4, 780, 000 4, 881, 000 
4. Number of line item purchase requests prepared - -..-.-.--- 145, 274 184, 000 190, 000 
5. Number of line item declarations of excesses directed ---..-- 468, 651 465, 000 408, 000 





Narrative justification 


The largest portion of the increased funds required in fiscal year 1955 over fiscal 
year 1954 is caused by the application of financial property accounting to the Army 
supply system and to the expanded use of stock funds. In both of these fields 
the supply control points are the focal points for the information generated in all 
the depots. In turn, the supply control points perform consolidation and analysis 
functions for the chiefs of technical services, in preparing the reports required by 
the General Staff and by higher authority. 

The increase in funds required in fiscal year 1955 over fiscal year 1954 would 
normally be reflected in obligations for personal services. However, the introduc- 
tion of industrial funds at certain installations where supply control points are 
tenant agencies causes the increase to be reflected in other object classes. 

By far the most significant factor in the increase of funds requested in fiscal 
year 1956 over fiscal year 1955 is the purchase by the Ordnance Corps of additional 
electronic accounting machines. This item amounts to $4 million, or 73 percent 
of the increase. The Ordnance Corps has been testing a prototype set of equip- 
ment at the manufacturer’s laboratory. Tests to date have been completely 
satisfactory. The first production model, already contracted for, is being built, 
and the $4 million requested will not be obligated until the first model has per- 
formed successfully in actual operation. Electronic accounting equipment, with 
its capacity for assimilating data, will make possible the keeping of up-to-date 
stock status information at a central point and will virtually eliminate time lag 
in furnishing information necessary for supply control action. 

The current program of the Army to reduce inventory levels throughout the 
supply-distribution system makes necessary a supply-control operation which is 
much more sensitive to changes in item inventory status and usage rates. The 
volume and complexity of supply control reviews required are such that, using 
the present manual computation or puncheard electric accounting machine 
methods, the data prepared are relatively out of date by the time computations 
are completed. The use of high speed electronic equipment of the type recently 
developed for the Ordnance Corps is the solution to this problem, 

Other elements of the increase include: 

(a) More detailed supply control procedures for secondary items. 
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(b) Requirements for replacement of operating equipment. 
(c) Increased workload due to introduction of financial accounting and stock 


funds. 
(d) Acceleration of the program for conversion of the system to the new Federal 


stock numbers. 

(e) Greatly increased activity in the field of Army aviation. 

(f) Greatly increased activity in the field of guided missiles. 

(9) Establishment of the Ordnance major item supply control point at the 
letterkenny Ordnance Depot. 

(h) Completion of activation of seven supply control points in the Far East 
during fiscal year 1955, with full operation for a whole year in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Ketuey. Page 300 contains the estimate for the Supply Con- 
trol Points subproject; also, exhibit 6 of the brochure furnished you 
today gives some indication of what we are doing. We are gradually 
getting items out of the system, but it is very gradual. At the same 
time, from the section of the chart on the right you can see that we are 
progressing from about 4 studies per item per year to almost 5. That 
indicates partly the greater emphasis and more detailed procedures 
that we have put into effect in the last year and a half. 

The total funds requested in this project amount to $34,792,000. 
This represents an increase of $5,450,000 from fiscal year 1955. The 
major portion, in fact 73 percent, of this increase is made up of a re- 
quest for funds in the amount of $4 million for electronic accounting 
machinery to be installed at supply control points of the Ordnance 
Corps. The basic work in a supply control point is the handling of 
huge masses of data, and the problem is to keep from bogging down 
to the point where you cannot get intelligent action. 

About 5 or 6 years ago the Ordnance Corps began attacking the 
problem through utilizing the speed of electronic equipment, and the 
speed of the equipment in turn enables them to perform within a 
reasonable period of time much more complex operations than we 
can handle at the present time. They found one company that was 
willing to meet their requirement that the company furnish a set of 
equipment against performance specifications rather than on a specific 
item basis, and that there would be no payment unless the equipment 
was successful. That company and the Ordnance Corps determined 
exactly what the performance requirements would be in terms of 
what the equipment was to do. They developed the equipment and 
ran it on sample data until both the company and the Ordnance 
Corps were satisfied. Now they are building a production model. 
Its installation will start next month, in April, and it is scheduled to 
be completed in October. None of the funds requested at this time 
will be obligated until the equipment has been in operation in the 
Ordnance installation and has proven satisfactory. 

What the equipment is expected to do is this: It will give us more 
complete and purified and better organized data much closer to the 
time when the basic data is compiled than we can get today with our 
present systems. 

We also have in this project during fiscal year 1955 an increase of 
| supply control point in the United States and 7 overseas in the 
Far East Command. The stock control point in the United States 
is actually a move from the departmental area to the Letterkenny 
Ordnance Depot. The 7 overseas supply control points are required 
for stocks dispersed in the Far East Command. 

Also affecting this project has been the installation of the financial 
property accounting system and stock funds. The supply control 
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points are essentially home offices for these operations. As th» 
details come in from the various depots in the system, they have to 
be consolidated at that point and analyzed at least to the point oj 
explaining significant differences from the norm before they ay 
forwarded to the technical services and then to us. 

Also, a considerable increase in this project is the increase in the 
aviation activity in the Army, particularly the increase in the com. 
plexity of aircraft we are handling as we get into the helicopters more 
and more, and the buildup of the guided missile program, which js 
adding new items all the time. 

I shall be glad to attempt to answer any questions. 


USE OF ELECTRONIC COMPUTING MACHINES 


Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Kelley. If you are going to phase in 
the electronic computing machines, why 1s it necessary for you to 
increase the number of civilian personnel during this fiscal year? 

Mr. Ketuiey. The increase in civilian personnel arises basically 
from the other factors increasing our costs. The electronic account: 
ing machines are not expected to reduce the number of personnel 
employed, at least in the first installation. What they expect to do 
is to be able to use these people on the jobs that require intelligent 
consideration rather than on the handling and filing that goes so much 
with our present system. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the anticipated effect in the next fiscal year 
when the machines will have been in full operation? 

Mr. Keuurey. You mean the effect costwise? 

Mr. Sixes. In number of personnel required for this operation. 

Mr. Keuuiry. The addition of the machines should not have any 
appreciable effect on the number of personnel required until such time 
as we may be able to do something about combining workloads. 
Where we now have two separate organizations we may be able with 
the new machines to handle bigger loads and get our value that way. 

Mr. Srxes. As I understand your purpose in using the machines, | 
would think it would be to reduce the amount of manual labor or 
handwork in computations and in recordkeeping, and that you would 
be able to do the job with fewer people and reflect a reduction in cost 
by installing this machinery. Otherwise, I cannot see any reason for 
spending $4 million for machines. 

Mr. Keuiey. There will be a reduction in cost later by releasing 
personnel for other operations. 

Mr. Sixes. I cannot see how you will have the same workload with 
these labor-saving devices that you had prior to putting them into 
operation. 

General McNamara. The statement of Mr. Kelley is factual. | 
think, however, the workload, due to the complexity of the end item 
input such as helicopters, will increase. These machines will keep us 
ahead of that so that we will not have to be hiring people on the same 
basis we are today. 

Mr. Sixes. You are anticipating a constantly increasing workload, 
but you will be able to handle that constantly increasing workload 
with the same people with these machines; is that right? 

General McNamara. That is right. 

Mr. Srxzs. Mr. Riley. 
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Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. This project is where we see the real impact of financial 
property accounting, in personnel, machines, and dollars. 

Mr. Ketuey. As far as it affects the depot supply services, that is 
correct. 

Mr. Forp. In coordinating the material and sending it out? 

Mr. Kewuey. Yes, sir. 

General McNamara. These supply control points are the nerve 
centers, as I see it, and at this point is where, in my opinion, effort 
should be expended to be sure of our factual data, because if the data 
is not acutely up to date, the rest of the system merely records things 
that are not acutely up to date. 

Mr. Forp. At this point, how do you think it is working? Do you 
want it better or what is your reaction? 

General McNamara. I want it better. I think strides have been 
made in the direction of good performance, but I think as we grow 
to use these new tools at these points we will be improving constantly. 

General Cotauazier. If I may go off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. These machines will be installed in fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Ketury. No, sir. There is a machine that will start being 
installed in April and it will be completed in fiscal year 1956. After 
October it will start actual operation in Detroit and if they are fully 
satisfied that it is doing the job that was promised by the manufac- 
turer, then they will obligate the funds for these machines. 

Mr. Forp. This increase is what you believe to be the necessary 
obligational authority to purchase the machines provided they are 
satisfactory? 

Mr. Keuuiey. No, sir. The machine being installed at the present 
time is only one set. It is not a machine as such, but one set. The 
funds have already been obligated for that one. That is in the past. 
But based on the performance of that machine, then this request 
provides for the expansion of the system to other stock control points. 

Mr. Forp. The money requested here for fiscal year 1956 is what 
you anticipate you will obligate for the additional machines, provided 
the test machine is satisfactory? 

Mr. Kewuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Stkes. When do you think you will know whether the test 
machine is satisfactory or not? 

Mr. Ketuey. I think we probably will know, depending on when 

the hearings are held, by the time we come up here next year. Cer- 
tainly we will know before the end of fiscal year 1956. 
_ Mr. Srxzs. Do you need the entire $4 million now? It will be late 
in the fiscal year before you obligate the funds and you do not know 
om you will obligate them at all. The machine may not be satis- 
actory. 

Mr. Ketiey. The Ordnance Corps, in the light of the testing done 
on the prototype set of equipment, is absolutely confident of the 
success of the operation at Detroit, so the obligation of funds should 
be more or less a matter of course. If the money is made available 
to them, they will be further ahead. It is merely a safeguard. 
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Mr. Srxes. What will be the unit cost for each set of operating 
equipment? ’ 

Mr. Ketitey. The company has not yet released a set of prices 
The contract under which they are establishing the installation jy 
Detroit is a performance specification. The company agreed they 
would handle so many transactions of this kind per day, and so many 
of another kind in a month, and prepare certain catalogs and so forth, 
It is a cost-plus-profit contract with an unlimited downward rang 
adjustment provision and a 10-percent upward adjustment provision, 
so we do not have unit costs. 

General Coteiazier. Mr. Chairman, I have seen this prototype 
machine in operation, and from its trial runs I am personally convinced 
it will do the job. The only purpose of thé delay in procuring the 
machines is to confirm that judgment. There were several mechanical 
difficulties at first, but those were definitely solved when I saw it 
2 months ago. There is no question in my mind but that the equip. 
ment will conform with our requirements. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you. 

Post Suppiy 


Subproject 2542—Post supply 
Total direct obligations: 


BOURNE. TON FORT BOB nk ne cn no ndenennween antes eee 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955____-- winter nine apaph ina ahen pba at a Te 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956__......-.------------ se SiS 42, 076, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for the receipt, storage, stock control, and issue of supplies 
and equipment at posts, camps, and stations in the continental United States and 
Oversea commands, with the exception of repair and utility supplies. It covers 
also the administrative activities incident to the local procurement of supplies. 

Specific functions include storage, inventory, property accounting (both stock 
record and financial), requisitioning, issue, inspection, identification, classification, 
and care and preservation of materiel, as well as.the operation of clothing-sales 
stores. Also included are the issuance of bids, negotiation of contracts, processing 
of claims, arranging for inspection of materiel procured, and auditing records of 
bid transactions. 

Now, Mr. Kelley, do you wish to take up subproject 2542, post 
supply? ' 

Mr. Ketuey. Yes, sir. Page 337 is the beginning of that estimate. 

This subproject covers the receipt, storage, stock control, and issue 
of supplies and equipment at posts, camps, and stations both in the 
United States and overseas; and it also covers the administrative 
activities incident to the local procurement of supplies. 

Funds are requested in the amount of $42,076,000, which is approxi 
mately 5 percent less than fiscal year 1955. 

Again, at these stations there is a considerable workload generated 
from financial property accounting and from the proposed and 
intended extension of the stock funds during fiscal year 1956. 

The workload from financial property accounting at our stations 
differs somewhat from the workload at our depots in that we do not 
have at the stations the machine accounting which can do so maby 
things automatically in other parts of the system. 

For example, we visited the First Army area not too long ago. 
They have 37 people full-time and another 25 people estimated 
part time doing the financial property accounting at 4 stations which 
handle about 6 percent of all of the stocks carried under financial 
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property accounting throughout the country. If you project that to 
the system as a whole, it would come to something like 600 people 
full time and 400 part time. We believe, however, that when we 
consider larger stations probably 400 to 450 people would be a closer 
estimate. 

With respect to stock funds, at the present time we have only the 
subsistence stock fund and the medical stock fund at the station level. 
We expect to have all divisions of the stock fund at six stations in 
the Third Army by July 1, 1955. We also expect to extend by 
July 1, 1955, the clothing and equipage, petroleum, oils, and lubricants, 
and general supplies subdivisions of the Quartermaster stock fund to 
20 other continental United States stations where financial property 
accounting has been installed. The medical-dental stock fund was 
extended to 23 class I and 6 class II installations on October 20, 1954. 
Where justified, taking into consideration the volume of bulk inven- 
tories and issues, operating costs, and potential benefits, the other 
divisions of the stock fund, except for defense supply service, will be 
extended to the 20 stations on January 1, 1956. 

That workload, like the financial property accounting workload, 
is entirely an addition to what they are doing today. 

In addition, the last year or two we have had this on-site anti- 
aircraft battalion support. For example, there is an antiaircraft 
brigade based at Fort Totten. If that brigade were stationed at a 
post, probably the headquarters and each of the 11 battalions would 
submit requisitions, but as it is each battery comes in separately and 
Fort Totten supports 56 separate requisitioners, which means 4 times 
as many requisition lines, 4 times as many items to be picked and 
issued. It creates a tremendous administrative expense, and yet it 
is something we cannot get away from. 

Also, the program of converting to the new Federal stock system 
is going to get a very large boost in fiscal year 1956. If our schedule 
is followed we will get about five times as many items to convert in 
1956 as we have had in total up to that time. 

Against this we have some factors which we think are going to save 
usmoney. We have already mentioned there are some stations clos- 
ing. In addition, we are in the process of setting up a new stocks 
control system for stations. It is nothing radically new or different 
but it is, we feel, a very judicious combination of tools that are made 
available. It will use, for example, visual filing systems—there is 
nothing new about that—and we will go into getting demand data. 
For example, if a man today comes in for a size 154-34 shirt and they 
do not have it in stock and give him a size 154-33 as a substitute, 
it is recorded as a replacement issue of the 15%-33. No notice gets to 
the stock-control point that it was actually size 154-34 shirt that was 
wanted. Now we are going to record demand data for more intelligent 
use of our records. 

This project 170, as we called it in the past—the new name will be 
Army F ield Stock Control System—was developed in the field. The 
Ordnance Corps developed it and field tested it in both Korea and 
Japan. It was a success. They have tested it at stations and it is 
now in operation in ordnance sections throughout the country. We 
have recently had a task force investigating what would be necessar 
to apply it to all our supply posts. We are running a test next month 
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at one of our larger posts and expect by July 1 to put it in effect across 
the board. 

I shall be glad to attempt to answer any questions, 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you. I notice in this subproject that you show 
a reduction in military personnel, a reduction in civilian personnel, 
and a reduction in total cost. You have given us a good explanation 
for these facts. I am going to suggest that in addition to the explana. 
tion you have given us that you also add the listing which is carried 
in the justifications at pages 338 and 339 as a part of the record. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Subproject 2542—Post supply 
NARRATIVE JUSTIFICATION 


Funds in this project for contractual labor of Japanese, French, and German 
nationals comprise the major fund requirement for other than personal services 
(approximately 74 percent for each of 3 years). In fiscal year 1956, the estimate 
provides $2,526,000 or 6 percent of the total requested for the purchase of supplies 
and services, including packaging and crating materials which previously were 
free issue items. 

Significant increases in workload and cost are attributable to the following: 

(a) Local procurement of operating supplies consumed will be expanded, 
particularly in the areas of packaging and crating materials, which previously 
were free issue items. The increase between fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1956 
for this item is approximately $1,200,000. 

(b) German contractual personnel costs will be increased 12% percent in fiscal 
year 1956 as a result of the imposition of a social-security tax. 

(c) Financial property accounting and stock funds in fiscal year 1956 will be 
expanded. 

(d) The activation, training, and on-site support of guided missile battalions 
will require full-time personnel. 

(e) Operations in France will expand with a corresponding decrease in Germany. 
However, the average salary paid local employees in France is considerably higher 
than in Germany. 

(f) Conversion to the new Federal stock numbering system will be accelerated. 

Significant decreases in costs should be realized from the following: 

(a) Thirteen supply activities will be eliminated by the closing of 3 stations 
and 10 depots during fiscal year 1955. Major savings in this area lie in the closing 
of stations, since depot post supply is relatively small. 

(b) The station inventory reporting system will benefit from simplification of 
the reporting procedures, reduction in the number of items reported, and lengthen- 
ing of the reporting cycle. 

(c) Station supply procedures will be simplified, particularly in the handling 
of administrative control of property on loan to individuals and units. 

The net effect of decreases and increases in this project should be slightly lower 
costs in fiscal year 1956 as compared with fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955. 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. I have no general questions. I did think it important, 
however, to bring out in connection with the illustration you mentioned 
at Fort Totten, that that dispersion was a military necessity because 
of the type of operation. 

Mr. Ketuey. Yes, sir. That is a very good point. 

Mr. Forp. Otherwise you might get the impression that it was done 
as a whim and fancy. That is the case, is it not? 

Mr. Ketutey. Yes, sir. They are on site in that case for New 
York City. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Fripay, Marca 18, 1955. 


ARMYWIDE MAINTENANCE (Depot) 


Subproject 2521— Armywide maintenance (depot) 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 $147, 487, 830 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 141, 897, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 111, 783, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


1. This project provides for the rebuild of unserviceable but economically 
repairable equipment, except medical, for which a requirement exists to meet 
worldwide supply demands and to provide technical assistance to all Army users 
of military equipment. 

2. Activities of this project include: 

(a) The rebuild of unserviceable, repairable, materiel for initial and replacement 
jssue to the Active Army, Army Reserve Forces, and Army ROTC. 

(b) The depot maintenance support for materiel in the hands of troops of the 
Active Army, Army Reserve Forces, and Army ROTC when repair requirements 
are beyond the capabilities of organization and field maintenance activities. 

(c) The depot maintenance support for the Department of the Air Force of 

those items for which the Department of the Army has been assigned responsi- 
bility on a common service basis. 
#/) Armywide technical assistance and supervision of organizational and field 
maintenance activities as may be required. This includes the contractual 
employment of technical consultants from commercial manufacturing, engineering, 
or consulting organizations to instruct Army personnel on the operation and 
maintenance of new equipment such as electronic fire-control systems, guided 
missiles, radar, aircraft, and so forth: 


II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


1. Personnel requirements 


| | 
| , | Estimate, | Estimate 
Ag ual, fiscal fiseal year | fiscal year 
yee 1985 | 1956 


Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions----_-_.......--- pdonaamaee 20, 310 | 18, 780 | 19, 453 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2, 032 | 1,710 | 738 
Average number of all employees 20, 585 21, 695 | 24, 175 

Personal service obligations $76, 043, 324 $72, 838, 511 | $84, 061, 008 


Military personnel (average number) 2, 217 | 1,920 | 1, 684 


2. Workload data and cost factors 


A. Scheduling of depot maintenance workload in the Army, and the review and 
analysis of accomplishments, is performed on the basis of actual repair jobs to be 
completed. Reports on performance and costs reflect the gross workload, includ- 
ing work financed directly from other appropriations and work performed on a 
reimbursable basis, as well as work performed to support Army missions. Further, 
the use of project orders and commercial contracts for rebuild operations permits 
the use of prior-year funds for the accomplishment of a portion of each year’s 
rebuild program. The workload data and costs tabulated herein represent the 
gross rebuild program. In order to relate this program with the amount of funds 
requested for direct obligation, the following reconciliation is presented: 
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Reconciliation of depot maintenance program with annual obligations 

















Fiscal vear | Fiscal vear | Fiscal veg 
1954 1955 1956 

1. Dollar cost of total depot maintenance program (includes 
all costs except repair parts). ........---.--.--- -| $173, 347, 186 | $154, 266,881 | $114, 988, 435 
2. Less arrount funded with MDA P or other agency funds... 17, 283, 995 2, 993, 308 829, 544 
3. Cost of work funded through P-2521- ~-----------------| (156,063, 191)| (151, 273, 573)} (114, 158, 99) 
me OT ey ae 146, 242,463 | 119, 186, 834 112, 158, 99) 
(6) By reimbursable obligation............-.-...--..-.- 9, 820, 728 32, 086, 739 2,00; 000 
4. Less arrount funded in prior years... ----.--.--..-...---.-- 62, 457, 014 64, 839, 165 49, 354, 29) 
5. Expen‘itures for rebuild from current. year obligations _—e | 93,606, 177 86, 434, 408 64, 804. 67 
6. Plus cost of technical assistance program ___..-....-..--.--- 8, 935, 192 14, 102, 165 13, 546, 8% 
7. Plus ot” oer mr aletemOnee COOGEE... wn onc ns oes ctecd cco csedun 11, 044, 476 12, 539, 990 13, O85, 144 
8. Plus obligations carried over to next year_...----.--.------- 61, 182, 452 45, 447, 437 20, 348, 300 
9. Gross obligations, project 2531... ..............-.........-.. (174, 768, 297)| (158, 524,000)} (111, 783, on 
£6): DIE DONO. sede tnniecldd cng la caexudesene see 147, 487,830 | 141,897,000 | 111, 783, 09 
(6) Reimbursable obligations_...............-.--.---.- 27, 280, 467 16, 627, 000 


B. Significant trends in depot maintenance operations in the above tabulation 
are explained as follows: 

1. The overall level of depot maintenance operations (line 1) to be performed 
by the Army will be greatly reduced. The cost of rebuild in fiscal year 1956 will 
be 25 percent less than in fiscal year 1955, and 33 percent lower than the compar. 
able figure for fiscal year 1954. A large part of this reduction is in reimbursable 
work, and in work directly funded by other appropriations. However, the cost 
of work performed to support Army requirements (line 3a) will also be reduced, 
although to a lesser degree. Percentages of reduction for the latter are 6 percent 
and 23 percent respectively. 

2. The direct oblivation of MDAP funds to finance rebuild operations conducted 
by the Army was discontinued at the end of fiscal year 1953. A considerable 
unliquidated balance of these obligations carried over for expenditure in fiscal 
year 1954 and fiscal year 1955. However, the amount shown for direct funding 
by other appropriations (line 2) for fiscal year 1956 represents only the estimated 
value of Air Force and Navy orders to be received in Army industrial fund 
installations. 

3. It is Army policy to reduce the unliquidated balance of obligations carried 
over at the end of each fiscal year to the minimum amount feasible. The unex- 
pended carryover of funds will be 66 percent less at the end of fiscal year 1956 
than at the end of fiscal year 1954. The estimated $20 million unexpended balance 
at June 30, 1955, will include the rebuild cost of: 

(a) ‘Undelivered work on commercial contracts. 
(b) Incompleted items on project order. 
(c) Work-in-process at Army shops. 

C. A comparison of the depot maintenance programs to be conducted by the 
Army in fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 is shown in summary form, in the tabu- 
lation below. The dollar replacement value of equipment to be rebuilt, as well a 
the cost of rebuild, is subdivided into the four segments which represent the source, 
or basis, of the rebuild requirement. These are nonrecurrent Army work, recul- 
rent Army work, work done for others on a common service basis, and work done 
for others on a reimbursable basis. 
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Dollar value summary of depot maintenance program 


| 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 





1, Dollar value of equipment rebuilt (total) -_-_- | #2 076, 239, 180 | | $2, 068, 788,225 | $1, 548, 904, 933 


(a) Initial issue and attrition—____ | 285, 643, 2 75 | 223, 334, 07 l 355, 319, 179 
(b) Depot maintenance support for equipment in | 

eee 1, 364, 838,231 | 1, 159, 614, 721 1, 045, 957, 490 
(c) Depot maintenance support for the ven 

ment of the Air Force. -_- aan 55, 677, 976 64, 200, 583 111, 305, 299 
(d) Reimbursable (MDAP and others)... ....... 370, 079, 698 621, 638, 850 36. 322, 965 


2, Dollar costs of rebuild including parts (total) "332, 366, 095 278, 139, 016 “221, 100, ‘371 





(a) Initial issue and attrition 43, 019, 394 27, 043, 358 47, “132, 045 
(}) Depot maintenance support for equipment in | | 

the hands of troops 222, 710, 647 161, 071, 962 151, 076, 243 
(c) Depot maintenance support for the Depart- 

ment of the Air Force 11, 207, 124 11, 162, 233 17, 714, 463 
(d) Reimbursable (MDAP and others) .- aa 55, 428, 930° | 38, 861, 463 5, 177, 620 


3, Dollar costs of repair parts (total) | 159, 018, 909 | ~ 123, 872, 135 106, 111, 936 
| 
(a) ) Initial issue and attrition 18, 959, 209 10, 104, 702 23, “595, 993 
) Depot maintenance support for equipme nt in 
109, 153, 030 | 70, 321, 573 72, 741, 663 
(c) Depot maintenance support for the Depart- | 
ment of the Air Force 3, 222, 250 3, 857, 264 7, 425, 606 
(d) Reimbursable (MDAP and others) --......---| 27, 684, 400 39, 588, 596 2, 348, 674 





, Dollar cost of labor (project 2521) "173, 347,186 | 154, 266, 881 114, 988, 435 


(a) Initial issue and attrition 24, 060, 1 165 16, 938, 656 23, 536, 052 
(6) Depot maintenance support for equipment in | 
the hands of troops | 113, 557, 617 90, 750, 389 78, 334, 580 
(c) Depot maintenance support for the suunee 
ment of the Air Force__----- =o d 7, 984, 874 | 7, 304, 969 10, 288, 857 
(d) Reimbursable (MDAP and others)... -- tae | 27, 744, 530 | 39, 272, 867 2, 828, 946 
| 


Mr. Stxes. We will resume, gentlemen 

General McNamara. Lt. Col. T. L. Kerley, of my Division, is here 
to testify on 2521, “‘Armywide maintenance (depot).” 

With your permission he will continue. 

Colonel Kertey. This project 2521, ““Armywide depot mainte- 
nance,” starts on page 303. Also, exhibit 7 of our graphic presentation 
of the program highlights pertains to this project. 

Funds in the amount of $111,783,000 are requested for fiscal year 
1956. 

Of this amount approximately $84 million is for personal service, 
leaving approximately $28 million for all other services. 

This project provides for the rebuild of unserviceable but economical 
repairable equipment, except medical equipment, for return to stock 
for initial issue to Regular Army units, Army ROTC units, and Army 
Reserve units; replacement issue of equipment in the hands of troops 
when repair requirements are beyond the capability of our organiza- 
tional and field maintenance activities; and support to the Air Force 
in those items for which the Department of the Army has been 
assigned responsibility on a common-service basis. 

In addition this program provides funds for the technical assistance 
program for the armywide supervision of organizational and field 
maintenance activity. Specifically, this technical assistance program 
includes technicians obtained by the Government on a contract basis 
for a specific period of time. They are technical specialists who 
perform maintenance and provide services as working advisers and 
instructors on the operation and maintenance of special categories 
of equipment. 
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It includes regional maintenance representatives, who are civil. 
service employees. ‘These employees make periodic visits to ql 
military users of equipment for the purpose of assisting the com. 
manders in improving organizational and field maintenance activities 

Also it provides our maintenance technicians, civil-service el 
ployees, who are ees and trained by our technical services and 
are provided to the major commanders to advise them and instruc; 
the military personnel in the proper operating and maintenany 
techniques. 

The scheduling of depot maintenance workload in the Army, an( 
the review and analysis of accomplishments, is performed on the basis 
of actual repair jobs to be completed. 

Reports on performance and cost reflect the gross workload, thats 
work performed on a reimbursable basis as well as work performed t) 
support Army missions. 

In this project the use of project orders and commercial contracts 
for rebuild operations permit the use of prior year funds for the 
accomplishment of a portion of each year’s rebuild program. 

The workload data and cost tabulated in this project represents the 
gross rebuild program. 

Exhibit 7 of our graphic presentation of program highlights shows 
the replacement ie versus the total rebuild cost. A comparison 
of the dollar value of equipment recovered through the depot-main- 
tenance program with the total rebuild cost indicates that a retun 
per dollar to be expended in 1956 is approximately 7 to 1. 

The cost used in making this comparison includes both the cost of 
services budgeted in this project, which is 2521, ““Armywide depot 
maintenance,” and the repair parts budgeted in project 2531, “Repair 
parts and materiels.”’ 

The higher dollar return for each dollar expended in both 1955 and 
in 1956 is due to better usage of our depot maintenance facilities and 
the increased value of our modern equipment to be rebuilt. 

The rebuild program for fiscal year 1956 is approximately 68 per- 
cent recurrent maintenance of equipment in the hands of troops, 2) 
percent for initial issue, and attrition losses, 9 percent for work done 
on a common service basis, and 3 percent for work done for others on 
a reimbursable basis. 

Gentlemen, I will be glad to answer any questions that I can per- 
taining to this project. 


RATE OF RETURN PER DOLLAR SPENT 


Mr. Mituer. I notice from exhibit 7 that you are anticipating 4 
$7 figure for the coming year whereas apparently for 1955 you hada 
$7.44 figure. You do not expect to do as well next year? 

Colonel Krriey. That is right. We have had in 1955 a large 
quantity of tanks upon which we have had to do major modification, 
not complete rebuild jobs, which caused the dollar value of equipment 
rebuilt to be higher. If that portion were taken out of the fiscal year 
1955 estimate it would run something in the vicinity of $6.80. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, it doesn’t indicate you are slipping 
back. It means because of the type of work you had this year, 
particularly the volume of tank modifications, you were in a mas 
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production situation where you could get an abnormally good dollar 
return for it. Is that the explanation? 
Colonel Kgeruery. Yes, sir. 


REBUILDING OF GUIDED MISSILES AND COMPONENTS 


Mr. Miter. I notice that you have a great many items. One that 
catches my eye is on page 310, item 14, ‘Guided missiles and com- 
ponents.” I was interested in that and pick it out as an example of 
something you did not have in 1954 and apparently only a little bit in 
1955. You anticipate 4,285 in 1956. 

Colonel Kmruey. Yes, sir. In 1954 we didn’t have it. This is a 
new item. In fact, we are just now setting up our rebuild facilities 
and are receiving at this time some of these guided missiles for rebuild. 

We anticipate in 1956 to have a larger number for rebuild. 

Mr. Miuuer. I picked out the item because it was interesting 
because it is new. 

Colonel Keruey. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. What do you think it will be in 1957? 

Colonel Kerry. Sir, in 1957 it should be maybe half again as much 
as we have in 1956. 


REHABILITATION OF TOOLS 


Mr. Miuuer. That gets me to another point, item 13, tools and 
equipment. Apparently there was a very large jump from 6,670 to 
131,273 between 1954 and 1955. Then you drop back to 16,000 
estimated for 1956. What does that indicate? 

Colonel Kertey. That indicates that in that particular category 
they are small tools, shop equipment which needed rebuilding over in 
Europe. In our schedule we had approximately 100,000 of those 
131,000 shown as we are moving our facilities from Germany to France. 
It requires rehabilitation on that equipment. 

Mr. Miuuer. Again, that is an abnormal situation for the past year 
and indicates a general cleanup which will not be repeated perhaps for 
some time to come? 

Colonel Kertey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. That gets me to the main question I wanted to ask: 


TREND IN SIZE OF PROGRAM 


Is this program which we understand is a money saver, expanding 
armywide or is it on a leveled-off basis? 

Colonel Keruey. Sir, it is declining somewhat. As this program 
indicates for 1956 we are declining in this particular project, the reason 
being our troop reduction in the Far East. 

Mr. Miuuer. And the end of the shooting? 

Colonel Kertey. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. You get a deferred reaction from that, I suppose. 

Colonel Krertey. Our reason here is that in the Far East the Re- 
public of Korea Army will be supported by another appropriation 
where it has been supported here previously. It will be supported by 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Program and will not be reflected in 
this particular project. 


59703—55——_56 
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Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Colonel Kertey. By Far East Command I mean Japan, and Oki. 
nawa is part of the command I referred to. 

Mr. Mituer. Do I understand work of this sort, rebuild and repair 
so far as ROK forces are concerned will be budgeted in mutual assist. 
ance from now on and not in this part of the budget? 

Colonel Kreriey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. So the drop in the overall spending might largely by 
reflected right there, might it not? 

Colonel Keruey. That is true as shown on this particular chart, 
We have been doing work in the amounts shown. 

Mr. Miter. That reimbursable includes mutual assistance as well 
as whatever you do for the Air Force or for the Navy or other rein. 
bursable items? 

Colonel Krerury. That is correct, sir. We do some items for the 
Air Force on a common-service basis that is not reimbursable in this 
project. They furnish us the requirement and the item. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Miiier. Would you explain the item in paragraph 3 of page 
306 a little more fully? 

Colonel Kerury. Yes, sir. This unexpended balance has been 
reduced from year to year. It is Army policy to reduce unliquidated 
balance of obligation carried over at the end of each fiscal year. 

We find that in fiscal year 1955. we carried over approximately 
$45 million and that has been cut down to approximately $20 million 
carryover from 1956 into 1957, approximately 3 months’ workload. 

This is undelivered work on commercial contracts where we have 
already obligated the money, uncompleted orders on project orders, 
and some obligations carried over into the next year in the shop where 
work is in process. 

Mr. Mixer. The program has been to reduce the amount carried 
over as experience permits. Is that it? 

Colonel Kertey. To the smallest amount necessary to carry ol 
the work then in progress. 

Mr. Miter. This $20 million represents, would you say, a goal 
in that respect or do you hope to get it still lower in another year? 

Colonel Kerrey. That is about the minimum that we can get 
along with in the first months of the next fiscal year. We hope to 
reduce it further but I think $20 million is a fair amount that we can 
operate on into the next year. 


NUMBER OF WORK LOCATIONS 


Mr. Miiuer. Have you a table which indicates the number of 
installations that are covered by this program? 

Colonel Kerry. No, sir; I do not have that in this project. | 
have the information, though, Mr. Miller, as to installations. 

Mr. Miter. I was interested in getting for the record some idea 
of this—it is obviously a far-flung program covering so many different 
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items and so many different areas, and I am interested in getting a 
eooraphical picture of where the bulk of this work is done. 

You spoke of USAREUR repairs of tools amounting to one hundred 
and some thousand items. I would be interested in an overall picture 
of where this work is done mostly. 

Colonel Kerury. Yes, sir. It is done in CONUS and in our over- 
seas commands. 

Our shops now are operating in the overseas commands, approxi- 
mately 66 of them, and in the continental United States we have 63, 
making a total of approximately 129 in 1955. 

Mr. Miuuer. They are divided about half in continental United 
States and half overseas? 

Colonel Kerry. That is right. 

Mr. Minter. What about the volume of work done with respect 
to CONUS and overseas? 

Colonel Kertny. Approximately $83 million will be accomplished 
in the United States and $32 million overseas. 

Mr. Mixer. I think it is significant that when this sort of work is 
done overseas, it is obviously at a considerable saving in transporta- 
tion, and all of the details. Have you any comment as to the feasi- 
bility of further developing installations overseas so that less materiel 
would have to be returned to the United States or have you reached 
the desired goal in that respect? 


MAINTENANCE WORK OVERSEAS 


Colonel Kerry. Sir, we have been for the last several years doing 
all rebuild that generates in the overseas commands over in the over- 
seas commands. We do not ship it back to continental United States 
for repair. 

We do the repair for our troops in continental United States, that 
is our turnaround, and we do some initial issue of equipment in 
continental United States. 

Mr. Mituer. You spoke of tanks. Are you able to do the work on 
heavy equipment of all types overseas? 

Colonel Keruey. Yes, sir. 

, Mr. Miiuer. Ordnance guns and things of that sort, you do that 
there? 

Colonel Kerrey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituier. Heavy motors? 

Colonel Kertey. All types of rebuild, yes. Every major overseas 
command takes care of their own rebuild of equipment overseas. 
We have not shipped any back to continental United States. 

Mr. Miyter. I think that is very good. 

General Lawton. That has been carried out to the extent that in 
the Far East Command they have set up shops in Korea for rebuild 
of vehicles and small arms so that the equipment there, instead of 
being shipped to Japan and back, is being repaired right in Korea at 
considerable saving in transportation. 

Mr. Mitier. How long have you been on that rather desirable 
basis of cleaning up on the local scene, so to speak, instead of having 
to ship heavy materiel back to continental United States? 

General Lawton. It has been done for considerable period of time. 
For example, in the beginning of the Korean war rebuild of vehicles 
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and equipment was tremendous, that is the number of pieces oj 
equipment sent to Japan. 

Then a lot of combat-used equipment in Korea kept going to Japan, 
rebuilt, and sent back to Korea. It was an extensive program, 

General Hutcuison. Rebuild in Japan was set up right after th: 
initial occupation back in 1946. They have very extensive industrial 
facilities there capable of doing it. 

Mr. Mituer. What about in Europe? 

General Hutcuison. Same thing in Germany. They have fire 
facilities. 

Mr. Miter. I was under the impression that not many years ago 
there was still a good deal of specialized equipment which had to be 
returned to the United States for maintenance and repair. If it has 
been going on this way 5 or 6 years I am very pleased. 

General Hurcuison. In Germany this work is being done with 
occupation cost marks. 

Mr. Mitter. Also some is being rebuilt in in France, is it not, some 
sent from Germany to France? 

General Hutrcuison. Of course it is proposed to move some of these 
facilities to France. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford? 


REIMBURSABLE WORK 


Mr. Forp. On this chart on page 7, Colonel Kerley, there seems to 
be wide variation between fiscal 1954, fiscal 1955, and fiscal 1956 for 
reimbursables. The forecast for fiscal 1956 is relatively small. 

What is the explanation of that? 

Colonel Keruey. Sir, this reimbursable represents a large portion 
of work we are doing for the mutual defense assistance program. 

We also include in that, work done for the Navy. 

In 1954 we had a delay in getting some of the mutual defense 
assistance program money and we did not do as much as we antic 
pated. That did not materialize as quickly in 1954 as we had planned, 
and consequently a good bit of this work was carried over into 195i. 

In 1956 we do not yet have any rebuild requirements for the mutual 
defense assistance program. 

Mr. Forp. The rebuild plants which General Lawton mentioned 
which are in Korea are under your program at the present time, 
are they? 

Colonel Kerry. At the present time they are, yes; in 1955 they are. 

Mr. Forp. Will they still be under your direction, control, and 
financing in fiscal 1956? 

Colonel Krrtry. No, sir. They will be under the mutual defense 
assistance program. 

Mr. Forp. Turned over lock, stock, and barrel to MDAP in fiscal 
1956? 

Colonel Kreruey. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Forp. Would that be a factor in this reduction of reimburs- | 


ables? 

Colonel Kerry. Yes, sir; it very definitely would. 

Mr. Forp. In 1953 they had a rebuild plant which had been under- 
way a relatively short period of time at Saigon. Was that under the 
Army’s cognizance or was it strictly a mutual defense program? 
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Colonel Keruey. I do not know, sir. I would be glad to furnish 
it for the record, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


It was operated by the French with repair parts and supplies furnished under 
the mutual defense assistance program. 


Mr. Foro. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


NONREIMBURSABLE WORK BETWEEN AIR FORCE AND ARMY 


Mr. Foro. Am I correct in understanding that what the Army does 
in this rebuild operation for the Air Force there is no reimbursement? 

Colonel Keriey. There is no reimbursement in this particular 
project. We program and rebuild for them in this project. They 
furnish us the requirements. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you do that sort of work for the Air Force with 
respect to their motor vehicles? 

Colonel Kerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuier. All of that for them? 

Colonel Kerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitusr. Is that reimbursable? 

Colonel Kerry. It is not reimbursable in this project. 

Mr. Miuturr. It is quite a sizable thing, is it not? They have a 
creat deal of jeeps and buses and other types of equipment which 
must be quite a workload. 

Colonel Kmruey. It is a considerable amount of workload; yes. 

Mr. Mruuer. It is not reimbursable? 

Colonel Kertey. Not reimbursable to this project; no, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea what the dollar cost for the Air 
Force rebuild would be in the 3 fiscal years? 

General Lawton. Item shown on page 323, sir. 

Mr. Stxxs. It is shown on page 323 and should go into the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Subproject 2521—Armywide maintenance (depot) 

Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities (included in direct 

obligations). 

Department of the Air Force: 
Fiscal year 1954 $7, 984, 874 
Fiseal year 1955 a 7, 304, 969 
Fiscal year 1956 10, 288, 857 

But I would like to ask if there is reimbursement at any level. 

General Lawton. No, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Does the Air Force repair your planes or anything 
which would be comparable to what you do for them? 

General McNamara. Mr. Chairman, the Air Force repairs our 
planes on the same basis, nonreimbursable. It has been discussed 
many, many times to see whether we are out of balance between the 
services. 

Mr. Sixes. General Lawton has some additional information 
which he thinks will be helpful to us on nonreimbursable support. 

General Lawton. I would like to clarify the fact that the non- 
tembursables we are talking about here between the Air Force and 
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the Army is at the depot maintenance level. It is not field mainte. 
nance. In field maintenance it is reimbursed on local levels an¢ 
would not be shown in this program. 

Mr. Sixes. Why is there that differentiation? 

General CoLaiazerr. The reason is that the field maintenany 
classification is a level of maintenance which can be performed primar. 
ly at the installation. By having the field maintenance done at the 
installation you save a great deal of handling and transportation costs 
and therefore most of the installations Army and Air Force are se 
up to do that particular level of maintenance. 

Mr. Sixes. Are the reimbursements out of balance or are the 
amounts approximately the same? 

Genetal McNamara. It approximately balances. The researching 
on this has indicated it is cheaper for all just to put it on a nonrein. 
bursable basis. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there agreement between the services on this? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Forp. On page 304 of the justifications it shows that in fiscal 
1956 you expect to have an approximate increase of 2,500 in your aver. 
age number of all employees, despite the fact that the amount r- 
quested is some $30 million less. 

What is the explanation of that, Colonel? 

Colonel Krruey. I would like to pass that to General Colglazier. 

General Coteiazier. The Assistant Chief of Staff, G—1, discussed 
with the committee a replacement program of military by civilians, 

In many areas we were able to identify that conversion at the time of 
budget preparation. In other words, we located the military by occu- 
pations who would be replaced by civilians. 

We were able to identify the military who would be replaced by 
civilians in some budget projects, but we were not able to do it for the 
entire number of conversions, the approximate 12,000 mentioned to 
the committee. 

The residual amounts were carried in this project, so that actually 
you have civilians here who will be charged to other projects when the 
complete conversion program is worked out. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you lumped in all that you expect to 
use in this Operation Team Mate? 

General Co.ieuazier. Not otherwise identified by projects. 

Mr. Forp. The 24,175 here has no direct relationship to this 
particular program as of the moment? 

General Coteiazier. No, sir. 


CLOSING OF REBUILD OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Have you closed down any of your overseas rebuild 
operations in the last year? 

Colonel Krertey. No, sir. The rebuild operations we closed down 
in 1955 have been in the continental United States. We do anticipate 
and estimate we will have some cutbacks in the Far East on ou! 
rebuild operations. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1956? 
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Colonel Keruey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That cutback is related to the reduction in the workload 
since combat operations have ceased, since we may have lesser num- 
bers of forces there, and so forth? 

Colonel Keriey. Yes, related mostly to the second one, reduction 
of forces in the Far East. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford queried you about the number of civilian 
personnel. It shows an increase for this year despite the fact that the 
overall operation is reduced. 

I did not follow your answer. Why do you say you are requiring 
additional civilian personnel? 

General CoteLazier. What has happened, Mr. Sikes, is that in the 
conversion program which was Armywide in nature there was a sur- 
vey made which determined that there were approximately 12,000 
military positions which could be filled with civilians. 

During the preparation of this budget we started to implement this 
particular policy. In those areas where we were able to locate those 
occupations and relate them to a budget project, the particular budget 
estimate here shows that conversion. 

However, having identified as much of it as we could there remained 
a portion of the 12,000 which was not specifically related to projects. 

That balancing entry in civilian personnel is located in this particular 
subproject. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have more people here than you may require? 

General Coteuazier. There are more civilians than would be 
required in this project, but this number of civilians will be needed in 
the program as a whole. 

Mr. Srxes. When will you have more specific information about 
precisely where they will he needed? 

General CoLGLaziER. That operation of conversion is going on now 
so that by the end of the fiscal year we will have identified exactly 
what functions those civilians are to be charged to. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you tell us that you have a definite requirement for 
all the people carried in this budget? 

General CoLGLaziEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. As I have indicated earlier, I want to stress again the 
value to the committee of the detailed information that you have given 
us in this justification. It is very helpful to have exact and precise 
information about the projects and subprojects before us. 


Reparr Parts AND MATERIALS 


Subproject P-2531—Repair parts and materials 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, Hibaen vent T0008. * . c-o cc  ccccecce _... $150, 530, 385 
Estimate; fiscal year 1055.....=-.-=.-...-............... 91,236,000 
l'stimate, fiscal year 1956 469, 084, 000 
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I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


1. This project provides funds for reimbursing the various divisions of th 
Army stock fund for initial and replenishment issues of repair parts and mainte. 
nance supplies to support: 

x (a) Worldwide organizational, field, and depot maintenance for the actiye 
rmy. 

(b) Depot maintenance requirements of the Army Reserve Forces, Army 
ROTC, and the Department of the Air Force on items for which the Army 
has been assigned responsibility on a common service basis. 

2. This project also includes funds for: 

(a) Central procurement of repair parts and maintenance supplies not 
included in the Army stock fund. 

(6) Local procurement by depot maintenance activities and oversea com- 
mands of repair parts and maintenance supplies which are not stocked in the 
continental United States depot system. 


1. Personnel requirements 














Estimate, Estimate, 
Actual, fiscal! fseal year | fiscal year 
year 1954 1955 1956 
Military personnel (average number). ...............--.------ 0 0 
Civilian personel: 

Number of permanent positions. __................-..---- 3, 715 1, 708 78 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions................- 0 0 ) 
Average number of all employees.._............---.--.--- 3, 574 1, 643 759 
FOCRINNE CUTE SIN os ka ceevn eciesinnanndichtdnpints $14, 360, 000 $6, 600, 000 $3, 048, 00) 





2. Narrative justification 


(a) Repair parts stocks of the Army have been or are being included in the 
Army stock fund as indicated below: 














o : Selected 
ontinenta posts, camps, 
Technical service United States poe re cnaag and stations, 
depots continental 
United States 
uartermaster Corps- .-.------ sal a a a a aie le Cal La Jan. 1,1954| July 1,1955 | July 1,195 
Se Wicd cli ccaknuctdubdeckeetigusiote cd aeenee July 1, 1054 |-...- FD wckecind Do. 
te io aa cers nshisiniabine duigh mioistrinane il aaa eens Marea’ iniinm nebvcciben’ i cinndlict Do. 
Transportation Corps: 
Se PT NOB ies ii cidcdsh bop <peeinseeet dues WR idkn pas Otis.cs-e Do, 
I i Ha a ienilita sini wl, blames anemone ines (4) () 1) 
Ordnance Corps: 
Guided-missile and radio-controlled targets. .........--- (4) I (1) 
Hardware and cleaning supplies------........-.-------- July 1,1954 | July 1,1955 | July 1, 195 
Balance repair parts-----.---.- 5 abi Ss Sb ecb chicas skew Oct. 1, 1954 |----- BG. sense Do. 
I ra ee I eee Jaly 1, 1965 |..... Niece tenes Do. 


1 Not scheduled. 


(6) In fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 a substantial portion of the dollar 
requirement in this project was made available through reimbursable sales. The 
source of funds which provide for the gross obligations are tabulated as follows: 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal yeat 














1954 1955 1956 
Se I cence oa cele thn tp de nace arden moet ($214, 475, 481) | ($130, 732, 000) ($483, 712, 000 
Appropriation reimbursements. --..........-..-..---..-.------ 63, 945, 096 39, 497, 000 14, 628, 000 





NS aii iss oi ee 150, 530, 385 91, 235,000 | 469, 084, 000 
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‘c) In fiscal year 1954 only Quartermaster repair parts had been incorporated 

into the Army stock fund at continental United States depot level, and reimburse- 
ments to the stock fund amounted to $5,271,001. The remainder of the gross 
obligations, or $209,204,480, was used for central and local procurement of 
epair parts. 
; ‘d) in fiscal year 1955, Chemical, Signal, Transportation, and Ordnance Corps 
repair parts (less Army aircraft, guided missiles, and radio-controlled target 
parts) were incorporated into the Army stock fund at continental United States 
depot level. Of the gross obligations in this fiscal year, $45,114,269, or 35 per- 
cent, will be used to reimburse the Army stock fund. Since the value of issues 
from the Army stock fund at continental United States depot level during fiscal 
year 1955 is estimated to be $398,010,000, a withdrawal credit has been estab- 
lished in the amount of $352,895,731. The balance of the fiscal year 1955 
obligations is estimated as follows: 


Central procurement of items not yet in the stock fund $18, 978, 167 
Central procurement of nonstock fund items_-_______.-.__---_-- 38, 822, 000 
Local procurement, CONUS 9, 574, 564 
Local procurement, oversea commands 18, 243, 000 
85, 617, 731 

(e) In fiscal year 1956, Engineer Corps repair parts will be included in the Army 
stock fund. Further the Army stock fund will be extended to oversea depots 
and certain specified continental United States posts, camps, and stations. Of 
the $483,712,000 estimated for gross obligations, $416,316,000 or 86 percent, is 
required to reimburse the Army stock fund for issues made at the oversea depots 
and continental United States depots and certain specified posts, camps, and 
stations in support of maintenance activities. 

(1) At the beginning of fiscal year 1955, financial property accounting was 
installed in the oversea installations and continental United States posts, camps, 
and stations which are scheduled to be included in the Army stock fund during 
fiscal year 1956. The portion of this budget estimate required to reimburse the 
Army stock fund for the issues made was calculated as follows: 

(a) Troop support requirements are based on the dollar data reported in 
the fiscal year 1955 financial property accounting reports. 
(b) Depot maintenance requirements are based on the repair parts costs 

_ in the depot maintenance program. 

Since the financial property accounting procedures were first installed in the 
overseas installations and continental United States posts, camps, and stations 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1955, only fiscal year 1955 data are available for 
comparison with the fiscal year 1956 estimate. The following tabulation sets 
forth the value of issues from the Army stock fund which are chargeable to 
project 2531. 

Repair parts issues from Army stock fund 


| Estimated fiscal | Estimated 
year 1955 | fiscal year 1956 


Issues to Army chargeable to P-2531, total ($565, 748, 000) | ($416, 316, 000) 





Eb To oversea activities 361, 056, 000 | 242, 960, 000 
2. To continental United States activities 204, 692, 000 | 173, 356, 000 





_ It is estimated that due to reduced strengths, and activity of the Army total 
issues at oversea depots and in the continental United States will be reduced in 
fiscal year 1956 by $149,432,000 or 26 percent. However, due to redeployment 
and transfer of Korean support to military defense assistance program, overseas 
depot issues will be reduced by $118,096,000 or 33 percent, while in the continental 
United States issues will only be reduced by $31,336,000 or 15 percent. 

(2) The following tabulation sets forth the value of procurement requirements 
for items not included in the Army stock fund. 
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Procurement other than stock fund 


Nees 


Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal} Estimate, fis. 


year 1954 year 1955 Cali year 1956 

Procurement other than stock fund, total_____._.._._..--- ($42, 111,055)| ($66, 639, 564)| ($67, 396, 000) 
A. Local procurement, continental United States____- 8, 734, 253 9, 574, 564 9, 482, 000 

B. Local procurement, overseas commands. - -...._... 14, 082, 497 18, 243, 000 8, 468, 000 

C. Central procurement, continental United States__- 19, 294, 305 38, 822, 000 49, 446, 000 


Local procurement, continental United States, consists primarily of locally 
procured repair parts and maintenance supplies used in depot maintenance shops 
which are not stocked in the Army depot system. Since the continental United 
States depots, less Engineer Corps, were included in the Army stock fund during 
fiscal year 1955, and emphasis on local procurement is being continued, the value 
of local procurement at this level in fiscal year 1956 remains substantially the 
same. 

Local procurement, oversea commands, consist of repair parts and maintenance 
supplies which are procured in the oversea areas. Many of the items are required 
for maintenance support of end items of foreign manufacture. With the inclusion 
of the oversea depots in the army stock fund in fiscal year 1956, local procurement 
of stock fund items will be made with stock fund moneys. Consequently the 
direct use of funds from this project for local procurement is greatly reduced. 

Central procurement, continental United States, consists of the categories of 
repair parts which are not scheduled to be included in the Army stock fund. 
The Army aircraft and the radio controlled target repair parts categories are not 
included in the Army stock fund, since the procurement, storage, and distribution 
functions are performed by the Department of the Air Force on a common service 
basis. Guided missile launching and control ecuipment repair parts categories 
are not included in the Army stock fund, since the end items are still undergoing 
de--elopment and standardization. The increase in the cuantity of the expensive 
rotary wing aircraft to be supported accounts for the increase in the value of the 
central procurement, continental United States. 

(f) The funds required for central procurement—continental United States 
provides for repair parts to support maintenance of Army aircraft, radio controlled 
targets and guided missiles. The value of procurement requirements for this 
material is computed as follows: 

(1) Data on all stock on hand, receipts from all sources, issues, stock reserva- 
tions and unfilled demands are consolidated to present the national picture of 
each item. 

(2) The consolidated data are analyzed for accuracy and reasonableness and 
to determine the essentiality of the item. 

(3) Requirements calculations are based on the following factors: 

(a) Past issue experience. 

(b) Changes in troop basis and supported end item basis. 

(c) Age of equipment to be maintained. 

(d) Prospective new end item replacements. 

(e) Any other factors affecting the future density and activity of equip- 
ment to be maintained. 

(4) Procurement requirements are determined by subtracting from these pro- 
jected requirements the assets available to the Army, i. e., depot stocks on hand 
plus quantities due in from all sources. 

(5) An important factor to be considered in the initiation of procurement is the 
lead time fron the time of the indicated need until the stocks are physically avail- 
able in the supply system for issue. Quantities placed on order provide for: 

(a) The authorized level of depot stocks in the Zone of Interior (3 months). 

(b) Estimated consumption until next review of item (not over 6 months). 

(c) Production lead time which may include necessary tooling time and 
lead time for obtaining raw materials. Production lead time varies from 3 
to 12 months depending on the specific items involved and averages approx! 
mately 9 months. 


3. Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities 


Department of the Air Force: bE 
a la wis wl eee $3, 222, 250 
a 3, 857, 000 
EE LE LEE IR SRE 7, 426, 000 
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Mr. Sixes. General Colglazier, who will make the next presenta- 


n? 

General McNamara. I would like to introduce Colonel Cornwell, 
yho will discuss project 2531, ‘“Repair parts and materials.”’ 

Colonel ConnwexLut. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the estimate 
for project 2531, “Repair parts and materials,” begins on page 324. 

We are requesting $469,084,000 in this project. For fiscal year 
1956. Project 2531 provides $406,088,000 consumption funds for 
rimbursing various divisions of the Army stock fund for the repair 
parts and materials issued to support maintenance provided by the 
Army. . 

Also this project provides funds in the amount of $62,996,000 for the 
procurement of repair parts and materials which are not included in 
the Army stock fund. 

Because of the different basis for determining the consumption and 
procurement fund requirements, I request permission to discuss these 
two areas separately. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 


STOCK FUND REPAIR PARTS 


Colonel ConnwELL. I would like to refer now to exhibit 8 in this 
book that you have in front of you, gentlemen, entitled ‘“Transition 

rom Procurement to Consumption Budgeting, Stock Fund Repair 
Parts.” 

The Army started to include repair parts in the stock fund at the 
continental United States depot level during fiscal year 1954 with the 
nclusion of the Quartermaster Corps repair parts. $5.2 million was 
used to reimburse the stock fund during fiscal year 1954. 

At the beginning of fiscal year 1955 Chemical, Signal, and Trans- 
portation Corps repair parts, excluding Army aircraft parts, were 
neluded in the stock fund. 

Also the Ordnance Corps included a small group of repair parts in 
the stock fund at the beginning of fiscal year 1955 and during the 
year added the balance of their repair parts except the parts for guided 
missiles and radio-controlled target equipment. 

During fiscal year 1955 it is estimated that repair parts valued at 
$398 million will be issued from these stock fund stocks. Because 
funds were not budgeted in fiscal year 1955 on the basis of reimbursing 
the stock fund for the issues made, it is estimated that $45.1 million 
will be used to reimburse the stock fund. Withdrawal credits have 
been established to cover the deficit. 

An additional $19 million will be used for procurement of repair 
parts which will be included in the stock fund by fiscal year 1956. 

In fiseal year 1956, the Engineer Corps repair parts will be included 
in the stock fund. Also the stock fund will be extended to overseas 
cepots and to selected continental United States posts, camps, and 
stations. 

This requires reimbursing the stock fund for the issues made at 
these supply points. The estimated fiscal year 1956 stock-fund issues 
tre $416.3 million, of which $10.2 million is financed by appropriation 
ttimbursements. For comparison the estimated issues in fiscal year 
1955 at the same level of supply are $565.7 millions. 

That covers the stock-fund portion. 

Mr. Srxes. Complete your presentation. 
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NON-STOCK-FUND REPAIR PARTS 


Colonel Cornwe t. I would like to refer now to exhibit 9, entitle 
“Procurement of Non-Stock-Fund Repair Parts.’’ As I previously 
stated, project 2531 also includes requirements for procurement 6 
non-stock-fund repair parts. $42.1 million gross obligations were used 
for this requirement in fiscal year 1954. It is estimated that $669 
million will be used in fiscal year 1955 and $67.4 million will be use) 
in fiscal year 1956. 

Three types of procurement make up this requirement. One is loc! 
procurement in the continental United States of repair parts used pri- 
marily in depot maintenance. 

Two, local procurement in overseas commands of locally availab: 
repair parts for use in maintenance within the commands. 

Three, central procurement in continental United States of repair 
parts for stockage and free issue for maintenance of Army aircraft, 
radio-controlled targets, and guided-missile equipment. 

The variations in the amount of funds in the local procurement areas 
are caused by the inclusion of additional categories of repair parts in 
the stock fund, the extension of stock fund to different levels of supply, 
and the emphasis on the use of local procurement. 

The increase in the central procurement area is caused primarily by 
the introduction of more costly and complex aircraft. 

I would like to refer now to exhibit 10 entitled “Aircraft Inventory 
Versus Repair Parts Inventory.” 

While the number of aircraft is increasing slightly, the value o! 
these aircraft is increasing at a much higher rate because of the intro- 
duction of the more costly and complex types. The repair parts 
required to maintain these aircraft also are more costly and complex. 
That is indicated in this chart, exhibit 10. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. S1xes. You show essentially the same number of civilian per- 


sonnel during fiscal 1956, and that may be confusing to some who will 
read this record. 

Will you explain why that is possible? 

Colonel CorNWELL. Yes, sir. The personnel shown here are 
personnel used in project orders that the Ordnance Corps used in past 
years where they contract with themselves for repair parts manufac- 
tured in their arsenals. 

Inasmuch as the majority of the Ordnance Corps repair parts are 
going into the stock fund this project is not financing or buying those 
parts for stockage of the supply system. 

Personnel indicated here are carryovers from prior-year orders to be 
completed during fiscal year 1956. ; 

No new obligation of funds since fiscal year 1954 has been made 11 
this area, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Will other people in any other categories have to do 
work they formerly did or is that work that is phased out? 


Colonel CornwE.u. The work will go on and be taken care 0! 


through the stock fund. 
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Mr. Stxes. Will there actually be a reduction in the number of 
people as would be indicated by a study of page 325 in the justification 
jris that a paper reduction only? 

Colonel CornweLu. The people on this page are only applicable to 
the funds obligated in this project, sir. The amount that will be spent 
by the stock fund will be covered in their presentation. 

‘Mr. Sixes. Then the remaining 900 or so who were on this payroll 
a vear ago will be carried on other payrolls? Is that correct? 

Colonel Cornwetu. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Stxgs. Is that right, General Lawton? 

General Lawron. That is in general correct. They will be paid for 
by the stock fund. 

(Nore.—The following was submitted later:) 

Though the actual payrolls will be paid initially from other accounts, the ulti- 


nate charge will be against the Army stock fund and, in turn, included in the price 
¥ the item “sold” to consuming activities. 


RELATIONSHIP OF APPROPRIATION TO OPERATIONS 


Mr. S1xes. Now we will take a look at the dollar value of this 
ippropriation. You are asking for $469 million this year. Last 
rear you requested only $91 million. 

' That could give a very distorted view of the actual operation that 
is taking place. You have already told us in somewhat technical 
language what is taking place, but now tell me again in very down- 
to-earth terms why there is such a difference between the figure you 
request in 1956 and the figure requested in 1955. 

General McNamara. This is the capitalization of the repair parts, 
as you know. 

In my layman’s language, as I understand this, you as an example 
will be the customer and Mr. Ford would be the stock fund and I 
vould be the Congress. 

You, the customer, would be asking the Congress for money so 
that vou could buy and pay for the things that you get from the 
sock fund, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. F ord, the stock fund, would not be particularly worried about 
replacing the parts that he sold to you, the customer, until such time 
as the level of things in his system got down to whe re he had to buy 
replace ements. 

So until the stock fund, Mr. Ford, had reached that level, he would 
be proffering back to me, the Congress, the moneys that you, the 
vustomer, had given. 

The cycle would be that way back to the Congress. 

When he had reached the level of stocks which he needs in his 
‘ystem and would have to buy, then he would use the money that 
you, the customer, gave for the ‘purchase of parts to go back into his 
system. 

That to me is stock funds in my simple language, with the customer 
buying from the fund, and the stock fund returning to the Congress 
the unnecessary funds that the stock fund has obtained, until it is 
eveled down on its stockage of parts. 

At that particular time he then buys more parts for his system. 

Mr. Sixes. And in 1956 do we find ourselves with the level having 


iropped to the point that we must rebuild the fund for additional 
purchases? 
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General McNamara. No, sir. In 1956 we have not reached the 
level. There will be returns, as I understand our funding, to the 
Congress. 

Mr. Sixes. Then why are you asking for $469 million? 

General McNamara. You have to capitalize the things you haye 
in your system in order to buy them. That is the stock fund as | 
understand it. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there further explanations? 

General CoLauLaziER. In 1956 the intent is to reimburse the stock 
fund for all issues. We recognize we will accumulate in the stock 
fund excess capital not required for procurement because we acknowl. 
edge our levels of stock are in excess of the current need. 

In view of that fact, the recommendation has been made to the 
Congress that $700 million worth of stock fund capital be used in 
connection with new legislation which is before the Congress. In 
effect the moneys appropriated here, a portion of them would gen- 
erate part of this capital which is excess and which is offered for 
financing these new requirements. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Riuey. You had a lot of parts on the shelf, we will say, and 
you gradually drew these down and used them until you reached a 
certain level. Is that right? 

General McNamara. This is an example you are talking about, 
We have not gotten down to the level you are talking about yet. 

Mr. Rivey. You think you will get to that position next year and 
you will have to replace some of them, so you get this money to replace 
the stock that you have drawn out. Is that correct? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 


RELATIONSHIP OF REQUESTED APPROPRIATION TO EXCESS CAPITAL 


Mr. S1txes. Why didn’t you take that $406 million out of the $700 
million they will take away from you instead of eoming to Congress 
and asking for it? You tell us you can take $700 million from the 
Army stock fund because you don’t need it. 

Now you say “We want $406 million back in the stock fund. We 
do need it.”’ 

That doesn’t make sense. 

Mr. Rizey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxzs. I would like you to describe this in language that any- 
one can understand. I want a good, complete detailed answer for the 
record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The committee requested a statement setting forth the reasons for the increase 
in new obligational authority from $91 million for fiscal year 1955 to $469 million 
for fiscal year 1956 for budget program 2531 (repair parts and material) ‘ Mainte- 
nance and operations, Army”’ while at the same time the budget shows that $700 
million of excess cash will be generated in the Army stock fund by the end of the 
"us of the principles of stock funds, established pursuant to Publie Law 216, 
81st Congress, is that reimbursement will be made to the stock fund for prop'tY 
sold. This principle is an inherent part of the stock fund operation for the follow: 
ing reasons: 

(a) It provides one single continuing source of funds for the replacement of 
stocks sold. 
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()) It provides an accurate record of the property used by each program con- 
sumer. 

"(o It permits the allocation of funds directly to the consumer, thereby pro- 
viding a medium for creating cost consciousness at the operating level. 

(d) It provides improved financial control over the utilization of material at 
all levels of the Department of the Army and to the Congress because, if the several 
programs must provide from annual maintenance and operations funds all the 
expenses related to the operating program, the Congress can relate more accu- 
rately the size and scope of proposed programs to current and prior year programs. 
If some portion of the costs of a program is obtained by free issues the accurate 
relation of total cost from year to year is not readily apparent. 

It is most desirable that funds be made available to the Department of the 
Army appropriation ‘‘Maintenance and operations’ to permit funding on a 
consumption basis and thus permit full utilization of the advantages of stock 
fund operation in fiseal year 1956. This then is the reason for the increase in 
the request for new obligational authority in ‘“‘Maintenance and operations’ 
budget program 2531 from $91 million in fiseal year 1955 to $469 million in fiscal 
year 1956. Fiscal year 1956 will be the first full year of operation under the 
Army stock fund. A comparison of the items making up the request for this 
budget program is set forth below for fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 


L Gross requirements: 
(a) Stock fund issues: 
1. F 
2. A 


Total from stock fund 
(b) Free issue of parts not yet in stock fund_-- : 
(c) Central procurement of parts not in stock fund in 1955, but in 
fund in 1956. 


Total for items to be in stock fund in 1956 
(@) Central procurement on nonstock fund items. - --- 
(e) Local procurement, continental United States_ sean meets 
($) Se EE PIII oo = 5 55 + 2k | oo sn ong ceases. ; 





Total gross requirements_.............-..----------- 
Il. Deduct: 
(a) Issues against withdrawal credits 
(6) Free issues of parts not in stock fund_.._............--------------- 
I od thedvamer Net althncdavennsancgreselscuredescun 


Ill. Direct appropriation required 





The fact that the appropriation is paying for all withdrawals from the stock 

fund does not mean that the stock fund will necessarily replace such withdrawals 
itm by item. The stock fund manager continually analyzes the status of his 
inventory and balances his stocks by procuring needed items and by “‘living off 
the shelf,’’ thereby reducing items in long supply. By the end of fiscal year 1956 
the net result of this balancing of stocks is expected to produce $700 million cash 
as a result of sales of inventories for which there is no need to procure replace- 
ment items. This process will continue until inventories have been reduced to 
their proper levels at which time sales and replacement purchases should be 
approximately equal. For this reason it is estimated that only $216 million will 
be used to replace sales of $416 million to the Army budget program 2531 in 1956. 
_ The financial position of the Army stock fund is shown on statement A, page 
191 of the Budget of the United States Government for fiscal year 1956. The line 
entitled “Increase in Treasury cash’’ shows an estimated increase of $531 million 
as of the end of fiscal year 1956. This includes the amount of excess cash that 
may be generated from sales made to the several budget programs in excess of the 
amount required to procure new replacement stocks. Additional amounts of 
excess capital to be generated in fiscal year 1955, plus the $531 million noted above 
for fiscal year 1956 will make available for withdrawal from stock fund cash a total 
of $700 million in fiscal year 1956. However, in lieu of also returning this 
amount to the ‘Surplus of the Treasury’ account, the budget proposes the use of 
this $700 million to offset the cost of certain proposed new legislation. 

It is the desire of the Department of Defense that funds be appropriated in the 
appropriation ‘Maintenance and operations, Army”’ to permit full reimbursement 
of the stock fund for issues of stock fund property in order to permit consumer 
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funding of all budget programs. This will lead to better financial control oye 
consumption of material. 

During subsequent hearings on the stock funds the question was raised with 
respect to the possibility of reappropriating some of the $700 million of exces 
cash generated in the stock fund to the ‘‘Maintenance and operations’ appropria. 
tion in lieu of new obligational authority to permit reimbursement to the stock 
fund and “consumer funding” with its attendant benefits. There would be no 
objection if a portion of the fund requirements of Army appropriations were 
made available by means of reappropriation of these balances. 


Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Riley, have you any questions? 
Mr. Rixey. I have no questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford? 


SPARE PARTS PROCUREMENT PROCEDURE 


Mr. Forp. General, I notice on exhibit 10 you discuss the aircraft 
inventory, including repair parts. 

One of the problems that has confused people and raised eyebrows 
on the full subcommittee has been the way the Navy and the Air Force 
have handled their inventory on spares, and so forth. 

Do we in this program, with the expanded Army aircraft program, 
get into that controversy as to which method is best? 

General McNamara. Not to my knowledge. As far as I know as 
we get into the accounting systems which we are putting throughout 
our depot system now we will be attaching that financial accounting 
means to the spare parts as well as to the other things that are pres- 
ently there. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, the Navy air arm has one method of 
purchasing planes and spares, and I understand the Air Force has a 
somewhat different method of financing the same program. 

Which method are we using so far as the Army is concerned? 

General McNamara. I have no knowledge of the conflicting sys- 
tems and I would have to search for data. 

Colonel CornweE.u. At the present time, sir, the Air Force buys 
and stores the aircraft parts for us. We determine the requirements, 
submit a request to the Air Force, and they buy it and stock it in 
their supply system and distribute it to our customers throughout 
the world. 

Mr. Forp. I would assume, then, the Army is using the Air Force 
method of financing for spares. 

Colonel Cornwe.u. Yes, sir. We turn the money over to them 
to buy our requirements. They handle it from that stage on until 
it is delivered to our customers. 

Mr. Forp. Are you being as generous in the ordering of spares as 
the Air Force has been in the past? 

Colonel CornNwetuL. We compute our own requirements as to the 
quantities of spares, and we do not use the Air Force procedures 
necessarily. Some of them are similar and some of them are made 
in conjunction with the Air Force, and the Navy also. 

Mr. Forp. Can you give us for the record some information about 
the procedure that the Army uses here? Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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MeruHop oF CoMpuTATION—ARMY AIRCRAFT SPARE Parts 
1, CONCURRENT SPARE PARTS 


(a) Two types of spare parts are procured concurrent with procurement of 
the end item: (1) Time change components (engines, transmissions, rotor heads, 
etc.); (2) peculiar parts which have not yet entered the Army supply system. 
These parts are selected by Army and manufacturer technical personnel. A parts 
list is thereby developed and made a part of the end-item contract. 

(h)) After the parts are selected, the quantities required at each echelon of 
maintenance are computed and the type and quantity of parts to be procured 
concurrently with the end item are determined. In arriving at the type and 
quantity of parts needed, major consideration is given to minor parts to repair 
major components (aircraft engines, transmissions, etc.). This procedure keeps 
toa minimum the quantity of major components in the supply system. 

(c) The quantity of repairable (time change) components needed to support 
an aircraft is based on the number of hours the aircraft can be flown safely before 
overhaul of the component is necessary. Also considered is the number of months 
eapsing from the time a component (engine) is removed from the aircraft until 
it has been overhauled and made available for reissue. 

Example: A. Six aircraft are assigned to a station. Each aircraft has an in- 
stalled engine that must be overhauled upon completion of 300 hours operation. 

B. The planned utilization of subject aircraft is 50 flying hours per month per 
aircraft. 

C. The time required to overhaul the engine and return to said station is 3 
months. 

The engine time of 300 hours between overhaul, divided into the 50 flying 
hours per month, equals 0.16 engine removals per month per aircraft; multiplied 
by the 6 aircraft, equals 1 engine removal per month for this station. The 
monthly engine removal of 1 multiplied by the 3 months required to overhaul 
and return to service, results in 3 engines required to complete the cycle and 
support the 6 station aircraft. In this example one-half aircraft engine is required 
for support. Concurrent procurement of such components is based on these 
calculations. Normally, no additional (follow-on) procurement of time change 
components should be required since they should last for the life of the aircraft. 

(d) In addition, certain consumable peculiar repair parts which have not en- 
tered the Army supply system are procured concurrently. For such items 
sufficient quantities are procured to fill up the pipeline (depot levels, shipping 
time requirements) from CONUS depots to using units plus a year’s consumption 
based on engineering estimates of the wear-out life of the part. 


2. FOLLOW-ON SPARE PARTS 


At such times and in such quantities as our normal supply control study com- 
putations indicate, we buy all the other components and spare parts already in 
the supply system which are required for the support of the aircraft. These 
computations are based on actual experience with approved allowances, pipeline 
requirements and consumption demands. 


3. IN SUMMATION 


(a) Time change components which normally are “life of type parts” and 
peculiar consumable parts not already in the supply system are procured con- 
currently with the end item. 

(b) Follow-on replenishment is made as required to replace normal consumption 
of parts already in the supply system. 


Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Minuer. No questions. 

Mr. Stxes. General McNamara, what is your next subject? 

General McNamara. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce 
Maj. H. D. Moon, who will present subproject 2551. 

Mr. Stkes. Very well, Major Moon, we will be glad to hear from 
you, 


59703—55——_57 
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Fretp MAINTENANCE SHops 


Subproject 2551—Field maintenance shops 


Total direct obligations: 


Actual, fiscal year 1954___- ~~ Ba oe nee at Pe os Te $54, 779, 88 
eS ee ed ce euas ba ctmeerdechencue 65, 019, 009 
ne SO ee ae eake ola eke 68, 136, 00 


I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject provides for the worldwide field maintenance at fixed shop; 
of Army equipment in the hands of troops, except motor-pool vehicles, rail equip. 
ment, harbor craft, repairs and utilities equipment, and fixed plant equipment 
Field maintenance encompasses systematic inspection, adjustment and _ repair 
of materiel. This service has the additional objective of prevention of major 
deficiencies through instructions in preventive maintenance to personnel who 
utilize the equipment. 

Narrative justification 

(a) Factors considered in establishing workload data under this subproject 
include: 

(1) The density of equipment in oversea commands and the continental 
United States. 

(2) The ratio of inspections and repair jobs to the total number of equipment 
units supported throughout the world. 

(3) Reductions in troop strength from the fiscal year 1955 level. 

(4) Additional maintenance requirements for support of the guided missile 
and Army aircraft programs in fiscal year 1956. 

(b) A comparison of costs in this project for the 3 fiscal years is tabulated as 
follows: 








Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 








(1) Contractual maintenance of aircraft_...............-...--- $2, 226, 000 $5, 040, 000 $8, 240, 00 
(2) Local procurement of repair parts ---......-..-..-.-...-.-- 1, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
(3) Guided missile contractor personnel_._._........-.----..-- i) 0 3, 005, 000 
(4) Other maintenance activities (Army shops and other con- 
RE ERLE Se 0h caine mpomementiet Shel 51, 553, 000 51, 979, 000 48, 891, 000 
iuhnudvenichexnuseihhénctheneee de eieuaed abo wuas 54, 779, 000 65, 019, 000 68, 136, 00 





—— $$$ 


(c) Significant changes: 

(1) Contractual repair of Army aircraft will be substantially increased in 
fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 from the fiscal year 1954 level due to the 
expansion of the Army aviation program and the introduction of more costly 
and complex aircraft. Obsolete aircraft being replaced are low-cost items easily 
maintained while their replacements are modern high-cost items, thus substantially 
increasing the cost of maintenance support. This, coupled with a net increase 
of 261 aircraft (almost all of which are very expensive rotary-wing types) is re- 
sulting in an increase in dollar value of aircraft in use from $137 million in fiscal 
year 1955 to $204 million in fiscal year 1956. 

(2) Local procurement of repair parts requires increased fund support in fiscal 
year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 from fiscal year 1954 requirements. This is the 
result of the Army program to reduce central procurement and stockage by Army 
agencies of commercial-type repair parts which can be purchased locally. 

(3) In fiscal year 1956 the continental Army commanders will assume additional 
responsibility for field maintenance support of Nike guided-missile battalions, t0 
include the use of contractor maintenance engineers and technicians needed t0 
augment direct hire personnel in field maintenance shops which provide support 
for Nike units. Contractor engineers and technicians are currently performing 
field maintenance on Nike materiel in the continental armies; however, the Chie/ 
of Ordnance budgeted and funded for these personnel through fiscal year 1959. 

(4) Other maintenance activities cited in the preceding tabulation include 
direct hire labor costs in Army shops and contractual repair of materiel other 
than Army aircraft. Fund support required for these activities will be slightly 
less in fiscal year 1956 than in the 2 preceding years. This reduction is possible 
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because the population of equipment supported by field maintenance shops will 
not be as large as populations supported during fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 
1955. The reduction in Army troop strength and the resultant reduction in 
equipment population will be greater than would seem apparent from the decrease 
infund requirements in this project; however, the greater part of the troop strength 
reduction is in oversea commands where a majority of the field maintenance is 
performed in shops operated by military T/O & E maintenance units. 


Major Moon. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, in subproject 2551, 
‘Field maintenance shops,” we are requesting $68,136,000. 

Field maintenance is that maintenance performed by designated 
field maintenance shops in direct support of troop units. Field 
maintenance shops repair unserviceable equipment in the hands of 
troops by as or replacing unserviceable parts, components, 
assemblies, and subassemblies. They have the additional mission 
of performing systematic inspections of materiel and equipment being 
used by the troops. 

In fiscal year 1956 the number of repair jobs that will be performed 
by field maintenance shops will be less in most categories of equipment. 
However, the increased maintenance support required for the Army 
aircraft program and guided-missile program will result in an overall 
increase in fund requirements for the project. 

On page 351 we have tabulated a comparison of costs in this project 
for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

I will attempt to answer any questions or provide any additional 
details which you may desire. 

Mr. Srkes. Thank you, Major. 

How do you determine when an item is to have maintenance at a 
field maintenance shop and when it is to go into the rebuild shop or 
into depot maintenance? 

Major Moon. Depot maintenance is a complete rebuild job in most 
cases. A field maintenance repair job is simply an adjustment or re- 
placement of a part or component or assembly or subassembly. 

Mr. Mituer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srxgs. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. Where do the field maintenance shops fit in with the 
ae fourth echelon maintenance, third echelon maintenance 
and so on? 

Major Moon. Depot maintenance is fifth echelon maintenance. 
Field maintenance is third and fourth echelon maintenance. 

Mr. Mituer. Thank you. 


INCREASE IN CONTRACTUAL MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Stxes. Will you give us more information on contractual main- 
tenance of aircraft. Is that increase in funds due simply to an in- 
creased number of aircraft, or due to other requirements? 

Major Moon. That is due entirely to the increase in the number 
of aircraft. 

_Mr. Srxes. Is the cost of maintenance substantially the same per 
aircraft this year as in prior years? 

Major Moon. There was some increase in fiscal year 1955 and a 
greater increase in fiscal year 1956 due to the fact that the new air- 
craft we are receiving are the more expensive helicopters or rotary 
Wing types. 
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GUIDED MISSILE CONTRACTOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. You have an item for the first time this year oy 
guided missile contractor personnel. You touched on that in you 
statement, but I think you should give us more detailed information 
on what is included. - 

Major Moon. In the guided missile program the first tactical units 
went on site the latter part of fiscal year 1954. The guided missile 
as you know, is a highly complex weapon requiring great skill to 
maintain. At the time of the introduction of the guided missiles jy 
our program, we did not have sufficient trained personnel to maintain 
them and therefore we were forced to depend on trained personnel of 
the Douglas Aircraft and Western Electric companies to come into 
our shops to assist and instruct operational and maintenance 
personnel in the unit in performing organizational maintenance and 
operation of the equipment. In the field maintenance shops they 
perform maintenance on the missiles and also instruct personne 
assigned to the field maintenance shops in what you might call on. 
the-job training. 

In 1954 and 1955 these contractor personnel were provided by the 
Chief of Ordnance. In 1955 it was felt the Army commanders could 
more adequately determine what their future requirements were 
That is the reason it was transferred to this project for 1956. 


POLICY ON CONTRACTUAL MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Srxes. General McNamara, is there any disposition on the 
part of the Army to enter more generally or on a wider scale into con- 
tractual maintenance of vehicles and equipment rather than for the 
Army. to operate its own maintenance shops and depots? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir; particularly in the continental 
United States, there is a very thorough drive going on to make sure 
that the jobs that can be done contractually will be done in that 
manner. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that money will be saved that way? 

General McNamara. It is difficult to show the savings of the pro- 
gram in terms of just money, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. There are several phases of this matter that must be 
taken into consideration. One is economy. I think it is entirely 
possible that under some circumstances money can be saved by con- 
tractual maintenance. But there are other things that I feel should 
not be overlooked, including loss of know-how. If the Army does 
not have maintenance facilities, we lose trained personnel who are 
familiar with and capable of doing that work. Then in case of an 
emergency those people will not be available to carry on maintenance 
operations, and contractual maintenance personnel may not be avail- 
able. The Army now has depots, shops, tools, and possibly those 
would be lost to the Army in a short time if you embarked on a large 
— contractual operation. I am sure you are thinking of those 
things. 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. But if there is any disposition to enter into a wider use 
of contractual maintenance, I would like for you to prepare a papel 
telling this committee what the thinking is, what is being done in the 
way of exploration, and what it appears the immediate future may 
hold, and place that in the record at this point. 
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General McNamara. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

1. The Department of Defense policy concerning maintenance by contract is in 
DOD Directive 4100.15, dated February 8, 1955. 

9. The policy states that the use of Government owned and operated facilities, 
of the commercial and industrial type, will not be authorized after review except 
when it can be clearly demonstrated that private enterprise cannot perform the 
service or provide the products as necessary to meet current and mobilization 
requirements, or that in the execution of the military mission, operation by the 
Government is a necessity. Those factors which would justify the continued use 
of, or the establishment of, Government-owned or industrial type activities are 
as follows: 

(a) The absence of private facilities of sufficient capacity located within a rea- 
sonable distance from the point of demand. 

(b) The necessity for meeting the military demand at all times without delay, 
particularly where abnormal or fluctuating military demand makes private sources 
or operation impractical to the extent that current or mobilization need cannot be 
met. 

(c) The need for maintaining facilities for the training of personnel (for operation 
ina zone of action or advance base or overseas operations where commercial 
facilities will not be available) where an organized training program for the type 
of skills involved, specifically requires the use of the facility in question. 

(d) The danger of compromising information which would aid potential or 
known enemies, or which would otherwise be prejudicial to the interests of the 
United States, where adequate provision can be made only through government 
operation. 

(e) Any other criterion demonstrating a particular government operation to be 
in the public interest, when approved by the Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Srxgs. Mr. Riley. 
MAINTENANCE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Ritny. General McNamara, the chairman has touched on a 
phase of your activities that concerns me greatly, and he has given the 
same reasons that have occurred tome. If you have to move out into 
active operations quickly, you will have to have these skilled people 
to go with you, and if you take care of this maintenance through 
contractual means, you are not going to be able to take them with 
you and you will break down somewhere along the line and that will 
impede your activities, it seems to me. I think it is a very grave 
problem, and I hope you can give us a full explanation and assurance 
that that will not take place in case you have to move out in a hurry. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxns. Mr. Miller. ; 

Mr. Mituer. As I understand, Major, this field maintenance is 
what is known as third- and fourth-echelon maintenance that is 
carried on in the areas where the equipment is used, normally? 

Major Moon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minter. How many shops do you have in this program? 
eae Moon. For the worldwide program we have a total of 435 
shops. 

_Mr. Miter. How are they distributed with respect to the con- 
tnental United States and overseas? 

Major Moon. Approximately 145 are in overseas areas and the 
balance is in the continental United States. Additional maintenance 
in the overseas commands is performed by T. O. and E. detachments, 
Which are not included in subproject 2551. 

Mr. Miter. That is one of the things I was going to ask you. 

I recollect, the T. O. and E. divisions, and in some cases regiments, 
have facilities for third-echelon maintenance. 
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Major Moon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. How do you go about assigning these maintenance 
shops which, as I understand it, are independent organizations jo} 
tied in with any tactical units? 

Major Moon. That is based entirely on the request of the CONUS 
Army commander or overseas commander who finds he has troops for 
which he does not have adequate T. O. and E. maintenance units 
Therefore, he feels he needs a fixed shop not only for the tactical units 
but for the nontactical units. 

Mr. Mixuer. These shops go in primarily on an area requirement 
rather than as unit requirement? 

Major Moon. Correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. And the need for them is determined primarily by 
the local Army or area commander and a request is put in for them? 

Major Moon. That is correct. 

Mr. Mixier. And the number is worked out primarily because of 
the situation in the field after the request comes in for the establish. 
ment of such an organization at a particular place? 

Major Moon. Yes, sir. We leave it to the area commander to de. 
cide whether he wants a fixed field maintenance shop, which is what 
we represent here. He must, at the same time he requests the estab- 
lishment of such a shop, indicate that this service is not available from 
any other installation within the area. 

Mr. Mituer. And he must indicate the anticipated workload? 

Major Moon. Yes, sir. 


MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Mituer. About how many military personnel are on duty at 
one of these shops? 

Major Moon. That varies considerably. 

Mr. Miter. Do you have a table of organization, for instance, for 
such an installation, or are they all different? 

Major Moon. They vary according to the workload and the nun- 
ber of missions within the shop. One field maintenance shop may have 
2 missions or it may have 10 or 12. Therefore, it depends on the 
number of missions. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you have a yardstick, a table of distribution, or 
how do you go about staffing a new one? 

Major Moon. We leave that to the Army commander to determine 
what he needs, depending on the number of missions. 

Mr. Mixer. Do you let him work out the organization, or do you 
have some centralized staffing function that prescribes how many 
people can be devoted to a certain mission? 

Major Moon. We leave that entirely to the local commander. 

Mr. Mitusr. Don’t you find some places where there are a lot 0 
nove and others where they are doing just as good a job withs 
smaller setup? 

General McNamara. I might interject, that is why I travel 9 
much, to make sure they are in balance. 

Mr. Mixer. Granting that you would have to have a lot o 
flexibility, it has been my observation when you do not have a cent 
control things will get so out of line in some cases that it is hard t0 
keep your cost down. ; 

Major Moon. If I might interject there, when a request comes I 
from an area commander, before it reaches our office, the Office of 
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the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, it goes to the chief of the 
technical service responsible for the type of equipment to be main- 
tained. They go over the request first. If the request appears to be 
out of line let return it to the commander prior to forwarding it 
tous. The commander has to justify why he needs that many people 
if his request appears to be out of line. Once he justifies that to the 
satisfaction of the technical service concerned, they forward it to us 
with their recommendation and we take it up from there. 

Mr. Mitier. In some instances you may have Quartermaster and 
Ordnance or Engineers all in one, and in that case you will have to 
analyze each service separately? 

Major Moon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mruter. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. Forp. According to page 34Q of the justifications, it appears 
you are requesting approximately $3 million more for fiscal year 1956 
than you had in fiscal year 1955. 

Major Moon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Your personnel requirements are practically the same. 
There will be approximately 200 more positions in fiscal year 1956 
than in fiscal year 1955. 

Major Moon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I gather that the increase in money is primarily the 
result of your contract program? 

Major Moon. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And that contract program is in 2 fields, 1 in the air- 
craft program and another in the guided-missile program? 

Major Moon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


REIMBURSEMENTS From OrHeR AccouNtTs 


REIMBURSABLE ACTIVITIES 


Activity 2500—Supply distribution and maintenance 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
Item fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1 1955 1956 


Total reimbursable obligations $20, 304, 000 


I, REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS 


1, Source: 
Department of the Air Force-_.... a bilge tninaei tities » iil 


Department of the Navy 
MDAP 


2. Supporting data: 

Military personnel (average number) 

Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 

Personal service obligations 

All other objects 
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Reimbursable services provided in this budget program include handling anj 
storage of supplies at Army depots, the rebuild of equipment, and the issue of 
repair parts from Army stocks. 

Mr. Sixes. General McNamara, I think it would be helpful if yw 
could have a discussion of ‘‘Reimbursements from other accounts,’ 
I notice you have prepared for us a table which shows these reimburse. 
ments. I would like you to have someone tell us what is involved iy 
this particular field. 

General McNamara. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce M; 
A. J. Milan, who will discuss page 353. 

Mr. Sixes. We will be glad to hear you, on this, Mr. Milan. 

Mr. Mixtan. A more detailed statement in connection with this 
page of reimbursable data has not been given here because we attempt- 
ed, as much as possible, in each of the project presentations to show 
the gross activity, including that part which is reimbursable, as you 
may recall from the discussions on operations. 

The amount of funds estimated here for reimbursable obligation 
is smaller in 1956 than our experience in 1954 and our estimate for 
1955, essentially because of two things: First, the conversion to the 
stock fund in the spare-parts area means that sales to other customer 
will be reimbursed directly to the stock fund instead of to this appm- 
priation. The other reason is the reduced estimate for reimbursable 
workload for depot maintenance. That was touched upon, I believe, 
in the presentation of subproject 2521. 

Is there anything else? 

Mr. Sixzs. I believe not. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. Do I understand from that you are doing less work 
for the other services than you did before? 

Mr. Mian. The reduction is essentially due to two reasons. 
First, we are doing less work for other customers in the rebuild area, 
Another major reason for the reduction is that in the conversion to 
the stock fund in the spare parts area, sales to other customers wil 
be reimbursed directly to the stock fund and not to this appropriation 
In the area of depot supply operations there is a small reduction in 
total services for other customers as well as in our own workload. 

Mr. Ritey. But the maia reason is that they deal directly with 
the stock fund instead of through you? 

Mr. Mian. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

General McNamara. I certainly would like to thank the committee 
for your patience in hearing this mass of testimony. 

Mr. Ritey. General, you have made a very excellent presentation 
which has been most helpful to the committee. 

General McNamara. Thank you. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 23, 1955. 
Army RESERVE AND RESERVE OrricerRsS TRAINING CoRPS 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 

COL. LOWELL 8S. LOVE, OFFICE, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC 
AFFAIRS 

LT. COL. BURRELL C. HASSETT, OFFICE, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE 
AND ROTC AFFAIRS 

MAJ. CHESLEY J. BENNETT, OFFICE, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 

BURNELL E. PETHTAL, OFFICE, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. StxEs. We are ready to take up activity 2600, ‘United States 
Army Reserve and Reserve Officers Training Corps,’”’ under the 
general program of ‘‘Maintenance and Operations, Army.” 

General Lindeman, will you make your opening statement at this 
time? 

General LinpeMAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I now wish to discuss and defend the budget program 2600 portion of 
the “Maintenance and Operations, Army”’ appropriation. 

Funds included in this budget program support the Army Reserve 
and ROTC training program we have previously discussed and cover a 
broad variety of miscellaneous maintenance and operating costs. 
As in the pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing of the ‘Reserve 
personnel, Army” appropriation, every reasonable effort will be made 
in this area to provide the tools necessary to better training and 
administration of the Army Reserve. 

For the Army Reserve in-going and out-going fiscal year 1956, 
inactive duty pay strengths are 180,900 and 219,000, respectively. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps will train 141,496 students in 
its senior division and 60,000 students in its junior division; 13,674 
advanced course students will attend summer camp in July 1955 and 
14,576 in June 1956. 

The fiscal year 1956 request, excluding installation support which 
will be defended as part of the overall installation support program 
for the Army, exceeds the fiscal year 1955 estimated requirements by 
$5,249,000; $18,046,000, or 53 percent of the $34,200,000 total request, 
is for civilian employment. 

The major areas of increase are $1,661,239 for civilian employment; 
$777,000 for individual and organizational equipment; and $2,365,000 
for the operation of Army Reserve facilities. 

The remaining $445,761 increase is distributed among a number of 
other supporting subprojects. 

Due to seasonal factors, approximately 48 percent of obligations in 
this program occur in the first half of the fiscal year and 52 percent 
in the second half. 

I am prepared to discuss areas of this supporting budget estimate in 
any detail you may desire. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General Lindeman. 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 





Mr. Sixes. Will you insert at this point in the record pages 386, 387 
and 388 of the justifications, modified to show obligations for fiscal 
year 1955 through December 31, 1954. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Drrect OBLIGATIONS BY PrRoJEcT AND SUBPROJECT 
Activity 2600—U. S. Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 





Actual, Estimate, | Actual as | Estimate, 



































No. Project and subproject fiscal year | fiscal year | of Dec. 31, | fiscal year 
1954 1955 1954 1956 
2610 | Command and management_____.._............- $7, 635, 146 | $7,912,000 | $3, 547,876 | $7, 560,00 
2611 Military district headquarters_............-- 7, 635,146 | 7,912,000 | 3,547,876 7, 560,000 
206 | TOON... nctiie< <piprkevitactendinacivnianede 7,301, 714 8, 390,000 | 4, 192, 789 / 10, 334, 00) 
2621 Schools and extension courses_-___--_.....---- 327, 769 333, 000 116, 114 362, 00 
2622 United States Army Reserve inactive duty 
CONN 5 3. 5. il ei hi tik 4, 522,407 | 5,202,000 | 2,495, 805 6, 919, 00 
2623 United States Army Reserve annual field 
GHR bk been cpan bis dogseoathubatpssiceed 858,090 | 1,097,000 644, 675 1, 273, 00 
2624 Reserve “Oilicers’ Training Corps institu- tha 
I i a 1,103,946 | 1,235,000 667, 473 1, 232, 00 
2625 Reserve Officers’ Training Corps summer Arn 
CR COIIINE,. bo cn cdcscknestemdasdsswaniiny® 489, 502 523, 000 268, 722 548, 00 \ 
Sand b Masai saicssiceanin deen niebdans Wcsbidddbodannen ~ 1,083,621 | 1,127,000} 429,086 | 1, 283,00 fim this 
2631 Operating supplies, U. S. Army Reserve... 475, 792 506, 000 107, 311 545, 00 ( 
2632 Operating supplies, Reserve Officers’ Train- \ 
BR Oca sk walt. RAvddehchecebine eh sea 257, 163 258, 000 68, 622 258, 000 F 
2633 Petroleum, oil, and lubricants, U. S. Army qué 
Bs Senos xen Siblechn ne ebninnenoeriian eae 274, 195 286, 000 205, 470 403, 00 
2634 Petroleum, oil, and lubricants, Reserve Offi- 
Cae Trainin OCOPpes..ciiesccasccenpenescad 76, 471 77, 000 47, 683 77,0 
Cit S SON i teh di tila Seah ek silt 416,692 | 1,943,000] 230,819 | 2, 793, 00 
2641 Organizational equipment, U. 8. Army Re- ; 
la saan hi lieth teh oleic bata eed 248,264 | 1,752, 000 104,094 | 2, 520,00 Hi dis 
2642 Organizational equipment, Reserve Officers’ 
eetabnts OOtG0 ss. ihides hates Lids Leb 168, 428 191, 000 126, 725 264, 00 ant 
2650 | Maintenance.............----------------------- 974, 440 | 1,228,000 | 264,502 | 1, 517,00 
ee OO OS | pre 
2651 Organizational and field maintenance, U. S. as 
RE TEOE one arinkocniui nikaann-detikal 548, 243 800, 000 149, 235 1, 083, 000 
2652 Organizational and field maintenance, Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps-........--.-- 426, 197 428, 000 115, 267 434, 000 
GOOD tO WON a so ckn chara sabi vecnchsdekiiedes 6, 740,822 | 7,943,000 | 3,324,189 | 10, 305,000 
2661 Operation of U. 8S. Army Reserve facilities...| 4,773,590 | 5,813,000 | 2,341, 573 8, 178, 00 
2662 Rents, including initial alteration and resto- th 
ration, U. S. Army Reserve.-......--.--.-- 1, 656, 314 | 1, 818, 000 864, 968 1, 815, 00 
2663 Operation of Reserve Officers’ Training 
Re rai eee eee ee 310, 918 312, 000 117, 648 312, Oo) di 
2670 | Personnel processing.............--...----------- 274, 694 408, 000 121, 717 408, 000 ; 
2671 Orientation, information, and active partici- 
pation program, USAR...................- 274, 694 408, 000 121, 717 48,0 
DORNC 6. cnn needdiddejpein 65k 24, 427,129 | 28, 951, 000 |112, 110,978 | 34, 200, 000 
EOD F Ra crasicndiucatnccincanchere 9, 865, 054 | 11, 330,000 |.........--- 11, 907, 00 | 
ae ee en oe W 
Total, direct obligations. -............-...- 34, 292, 183 | 40, 281,000 |...-.....--- 46, 107, 000 
1 Includes reimbursa le obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations; does not include installatioa 
support. al 
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CoMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Srkes. Now, we are ready to take up No. 2610, “Command 
and management,” as one of the subprojects. Will you tell us if 
there are any changes or problems in respect to that project? 


MILITARY DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS 


General LinpDEMAN. Last year we said we would have a leveling 
off of civilian employment in military districts. We found that this 
not only leveled off, but that we are able to make a reduction, as you 
see here, Of $352,000. This can largely be attributed to the mechani- 
zation of records, rather than using the personnel in the military 
districts on manual maintenance of records. So we were able to reduce 
in that area. 

Mr. Srxes. The workload is substantially the same for the military 
district headquarters for fiscal 1956 as it was in fiscal year 1955, I 
assume?” 

General LINDEMAN. The workload has been relieved somewhat on 
those districts by transmission of the morning reports and reports of 
that nature to the mechanical unit now housed with the continental 
Army headquarters. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any other major changes in operation under 
this project? 

General LinpEMAN, No; there has been no other change. 

Mr. Sixes. Then we will take up 2611, “Military district head- 
quarters” and follow that with training operations. 


TRAINING 


I would like to have you go through all of the training operations, 
discuss them, and tell us what major changes have been brought about 
and what, if any, are the differences in fiscal requirements. 

General LinpEMAN. You want me to take up each of the sub- 
projects? 

Mr. Stxes. By each of the subprojects; yes. 


SCHOOLS AND EXTENSION COURSES 


General Linpeman. If you will note 2621—and I am following 
them in numerical order—there is no major change. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you identify for the record each of the items 
discussed? 

General LINDEMAN. 2621 contains really no major change. 

Mr. Stxes. That is in schools and extension courses? 

General LinpEMAN. Schools and extension courses, yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you identify each one for the record so it will show 
what we are talking about. 

General LinpEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Does that mean that the amount of activities in schools 
and extension course operations are about the same as for last year? 

General LinpeMAN. Extension course enrollments are about the 
same. Army Reserve school enrollment is expected to increase. 

Mr, Srxes. Are there any improvements that you want to call to 
the attention of the committee? 
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General LinpeMan. I do not believe in this particular area I hay 
we to report. 
r. Sixes. Very well, go ahead. 


UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE, INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING 


General LinpeMAN. 2622, “United States Army Reserve inactiy 
training duty.” You will note that we have an increase there ¢ 
$1,717,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Based on what? 

General LinpEMAN. That is based on improving the conditions of 
our unit administrators that Mr. Riley tae upon yesterday. We 
are trying to get more civilian employees attached to the units fy 
administrative purposes. 

We have had many complaints about not providing the civiliay 
assistants for administrative work. In this budget, we have tried ty 
take care of that by raising the civilian strength to help unit con. 
manders handle the administrative and supply workload. Provision 
of increased unit administrative assistants and storekeepers is ex- 
tremely important. I am most concerned that this increase ly 
approved. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well, go ahead to the next item, please. 


UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE ANNUAL FIELD TRAINING 


General LinpeMANn. 2623, “United States Army Reserve annual 
field training’: We see nothing there that is particularly startling, 
The increased training strengths largely account for the slight raise 
here. Our employees go up a little more on the civilian side to support 
this activity. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS, INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 


In the “Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, institutional training,” 
2624, the requirement remains practically the same as last. year. 
2625, ‘Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, summer camp training”’ 

Mr. Forp. May I interrupt for a question? 

Mr. Rixey. Yes, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. 2624, ‘Reserve Officers Training Corps, institutional 
training:’’ Will you state for the record what that is? 

General LinpeMANn. The institutional training is the actual in- 
struction given in the university by the professors of military science 
and tactics and their staffs assigned to do that work. We also have 
a certain amount of transportation, publications, textbooks, supply, 
civilian employees, communications, and things of that nature that 
we must provide. : 

Mr. Forp. Thank you. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you take the next one? 








RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS SUMMER CAMP TRAINING sh 


General LinpEMAN. 2625, ‘Reserve Officers Training Corps, suli- e 
mer camp training:’”’ This subproject remains just about the same 4% 
last year, and the program remains rather constant. 

That is the extent of the 2620 series; that covers the training. 
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Mr. Ritey. In 2610 there is a slight decrease from last year in the 
verall? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes; that is due to a reduction in the civilian 
employees in the military districts. 

Mr. Ritey. Any questions? 

Mr. Forp. What is.the status of the high-school program? 

General LinpEMAN. We have stabilized it as presently constituted. 

Mr. Forp. You are not increasing or decreasing it? 

General LinDEMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal year 1956. Is there any demand for greater 
participation by high schools? 

General LinpEMAN. There is a greater demand for participation. 
I would like to go off the record if I may. 

Mr. Riuny. Certainly. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Mr. Ritey. General, how many schools and about how much per- 
sonnel is involved in the high-school program? 

General LINDEMAN. 60,000 people are involved. 

Mr. Ritey. Those are all students, 60,000 students? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. How many schools, do you recall? 

Colonel Hasserr. There are 92 units with 261 high schools. For 
instance, Chicago is a unit but there are 33 schools in that unit. 
There are 261 high schools. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Is your assignment of military personnel for 1956 to 
this program about what you had in fiscal year 1955? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is no change in your assignment of military per- 
sonnel to this program? 

General LinpEMAN. We are supporting this to the extent we have 
been in past years. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Ritey. Just what do you give high-school units? 

_ General Linpeman. We give them the drills, and individual train- 
ing such as military courtesy, scouting, and patrolling. It is just the 
beginning of basic training. 

Mr. Ritey. There is no pay involved, simply instructors that you 
furnish? 

General LinpEMAN. We furnish all the uniforms and equipment and 
the instructors and the textbooks. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Any other questions? 


JUNIOR ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Could we put in the record a similar summary to that 
which was submitted last year on your junior ROTC program on page 
927 of the hearings? 

Mr. Pernrat. Yes, sir, we will furnish a comparable table. 
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Junior division Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 





Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year lgy 
actual 





estimate 

innit ieee 

Number of junior division ROTC units--..-..--.--.-------------------- 1134 11y 

Number of secondary schoo!s in the above units.......-.....------------ 303 mt 

Ingoing OnrOlNGN 560623. 5 dnd ceed nbnendanctacdoqesncdindscscenacucd : 59, 343 60, 00) 
A ed military personnel: 

NE nn on concen ncn ccnendeccncsbnccguannanctanshsccasecornnessecen 176 lh 

eR ... ne cncccqntintsiscddcanswidadoataktetesmssbivbebwopsbibe 606 fil) 





1 A junior division ROTC unit may include more than 1 secondary school. For example, 33 high schooy 
in Chicago are 1 ROTC unit. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET FOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to include at this point in th 
record a statement showing more. specifically what each of thes 
subproject appropriations are intended to accomplish. 

General LinpemMaNn. On the training portion? 

Mr. Sixes. That is right. 

General_Linpeman. All right, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Subproject 2611—Military District Headquarters 


Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request _-_-.-.......-.------------ $7, 560, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 funding program_-__..-...-----.---.------------ 7, 912, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obligations_-........-.--.--.-------.---- 7, 635, 146 


Funds requested herein include pay for civilian employees at Military District 
Headquarters performing administrative and supply duties for the Reserve 
program. Civilian personnel perform administrative, clerical and, supply functions 
in connection with administration and training of reservists; for recall to active 
duty; scheduling personnel for active-duty training; preparation of training 
schedules, inspection schedules, personnel actions (including appointments, 
transfers, promotions, separations); and operation of Army Reserve supply 
distribution points. 

The fiscal year 1956 fund request is a decrease from fiscal year 1955 requirements 
largely because certain Army Peserve records are being transferred from Military 
District Headquarters to Continental Army Headquarters, where many of the 
record-maintenance operations are being mechanized. This has had the tendency 
to stabilize Military District civilian personnel requirements. 


Subproject 2621—Schools and extension courses 


Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request. _...........-.---.------.-. $362, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 funding program.....-.......---.---.---.-------. 333, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obligations._...........-....-.-......---.. 327, 769 


Funds requested herein provide funds necessary to support the operation o 
USAR schools and to provide Army extension courses. USAR schools bring 
technical Army Service School training to the reservist at the local level who 
cannot attend resident courses. Army extension courses bring such training t 
the reservist who can attend neither resident nor USAR school training. 

The fiscal year 1956 fund revuest exceeds the fiscal year 1955 program due to 
the increased enrollment in USAR schools and an increase in the number of 
departments to be in operation. 


Subproject 2622—U, S. Army Reserve inactive duty training 


Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request___............_-_..------ $6, 919, 000 


Fiscal year 1955 funding program____.......-..-...-..-----_---- 5, 202, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obligations._....................---2.--. 4, 522, 401 
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Funds requested in this subproject are to cover the miscellaneous expenses of 
inactive duty training. Such training operates continuously throughout the year. 
The training provided is essential to maximum readiness of individuals and 
units and is comprised of training duty conducted by the unit on an inactive 
duty status of not less than 2 hours’ duration per session. 

The fiscal year 1956 fund request exceeds the fiscal year 1955 program because 
of the provision of additional civilian employees as unit administrative assistants 
and storekeepers; the increased Army Reserve strengths to receive inactive duty 
training; and increased number of units to be in an active status. One million 
five hundred and forty-two thousand dollars of the total $1,717,000 increase in this 
subproject is for the hire of civilian uait administrative assistants and storekeepers. 
Of the increase of 581 positioas, 365 are for unit administrative assistants and 216 
are for unit storekeepers. The increased requirement is within current D/A 
staffing criteria and is based upon dats submitted by continental armies. These 
employees provide necessary administrative and supply support to units, Certain 
problems precluded the employment of adequate personnel in pest years. These 
problems have been overcome and it will be possible in fiscal year 1956 for the 
first time to increase employment to the required level. 


Subproject 2623—U. S. Army Reserve annual field training 


Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request $1, 273, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 funding program 1, 097, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obligations 858, 090 


Funds requested herein provide for miscellaneous expenses of active duty camp 
training. The specific objective of active duty training is to supplement i struc- 
tion received by the reservist through the year from armory training by intensive 
applicatory training involving actual experience in the performance of operational, 
tactical, technical, and administrative duties under field conditions. he broad 
intent is to qualify units and individuals of the Army Reserve for the performance 
of their respective mobilization missions and to continuously improve their 

roficiency. 

; The fiscal year 1956 fund request exceeds the fiscal year 1955 program because 
of anticipated increases in fiscal year 1956 of the number of camps in operation 
and the number of reservists to receive summer-camp training. Consideration 
is also given to the expectation that adequate numbers of Army support troops 
will not be available and that the void can o.ly be filled by the hire of civilian 
employees. 


Subproject 2624—Reserve Officers’ Training Corps instructional training 


Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request $1, 232, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 funding program 1, 235, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obligations 1, 103, 946 


Funds requested herein cover miscellaneous costs of operation of ROTC 
units at educational institutions where instruction is given in military science and 
tactics. 


Subproject 2625—Reserve Officers’ Training Corps summer camp training 


Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request $548, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 funding program 523, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obligation 489, 502 


The fiscal year 1956 fund request exceeds the 1955 program because of an 
increase in civilian employment and is a result of the expectation that adequate 
numbers of Army support troops will not be available and that the void can only 
be filled by hire of civilian employees. 

Funds requested herein provide for miscellaneous operating expenses of ROTC 
summer training camps. 


Subproject 2631—Operating supplies, U. S. Army Reserve 


Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request. __....................-__._ $545, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 funding program 506, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obligations 475, 792 
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Funds requested in this subproject are to cover miscellaneous expendab. 
operating supplies procured from Technical Service depots and purchased locally 
Increase is due to increased strengths to be actively participating in the training MMFisc 
program, and to increased number of units expected to be in active status, Fise: 

The fiscal year 1956 fund request exceeds the fiscal year 1955 program because ME Fisc: 
of increased strengths to be actively participating in the training program and ty . 
increase number of units expected to be in active status. a 

me 


‘ 
A 





Subproject 2632—Operating supplies, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps a 

stre 

Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request___...._._...._.---..-.---- $258, 000 T 
Fiscal year 1955 funding program_______..._.......-------.--_---- 258, 000 Mmmo! 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obligations__..__..._._.___-----.---.------ 257, 163 and 
Funds requested herein are to cover miscellaneous expendable operating = 
supplies procured from Technical Service depots and purchased locally. ; spac 
‘ ‘ , 

Subproject 2683—Petroleum, oil, and lubricants, U. S. Army Reserve et 

Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request__..-...---..--------------- $403, 000 fae”? 
Fiscal year 1955 funding program____.._.-.-.---.----------------- 286, 000 fee’ | 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obligations... ..................--.-.-..... 274, 195 fa d 
Funds requested herein cover local and central procurement of petroleum, oil, Su) 


and lubricants for the operation of Army Reserve vehicles, aircraft, and tanks, 
including packaged petroleum products issued by Quartermaster depots. 

The fiscal year 1956 fund request exceeds the fiscal year 1955 program because IgE! 's“ 
of increased travel for administration and support of expanding program, and Fis¢ 


increased strengths and units to utilize training equipment. Fis¢ 
: ; : nati F 
Subproject 2634—Petroleum, oil, and lubricants, Reserve Officers’ Training Corp is | 
Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request --_-................-------- $77, 000 
BB EY 77, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obilgations.._._.__.........-.-.-_-----_-_ -- 76, 471 Fist 
Funds requested herein cover local and central procurement of petroleum, oil, Fist 
and lubricants for the operation of ROTC vehicles and tanks, including packaged J lis 
petroleum products issued by Quartermaster depots. I 
' ke tra 
Subproject 2641—Organizational equipment, U. S. Army Reserve a 
Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request ___._..........-----____-- $2, 529, 000 HR I 
Fiscal year 1955 funding program.....................-.....-... 1, 752, 000 o 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obligations____._............-----_.--__- 248, 264 me 
Funds requested herein are to cover expenses of providing the Army Reserve exp 
with individual equipment. The concept that the Army Reserve system will I 


contain an issue of individual equipment of its T/O and E and T/D strength is tra 
continued. be 


The fiscal year 1956 fund request exceeds the fiscal year 1955 program because fee 
of the necessity of providing individual equipment for the 36,600 officer and en- tha 
listed T/O and E and T/D unit strength increase of fiscal year 1956 over 1955. str 
Fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 are considered to be reasonable obligational Ad 


levels if participating strength gains develop as is estimated. The low obliga- anc 
tional rate in fiscal year 1954 was largely due to D/A directives that Army com- ine 
ponents reduce stock levels and live ‘‘off-the-shelf.’”” The stock levels were reduced cor 


from 75 to 45 days. Analysis of past stockage and inventory and actual parti- f 
cipating strengths achieved indicates that the Army Reserve began operations in ref 
fiscal year 1954 with stock levels far in excess of 75 days. It is considered that eee 
most of the excess stockage was utilized during fiscal year 1954 and that the Army fur 
Reserve will procure equipment to the obligational levels indicated during fiscal atc 
year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. ane 
Ms 

Subproject 2642—Organizational equipment, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps col 
flo 

Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request _--.............--_._-----.- $264, 000 bu 
Fiscal year (1955 funding program...............--......-..--..... 191, 000 me 
Fiscal year}1954 actual obligations____.........--..-.------------- 168, 428 EM fo 
Funds requested herein cover expenses of providing the Reserve Officers’ Train- uti 


ing Corps with individual equipment, 
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Subproject 2651—Organizational and field maintenance, U. S. Army Reserve 


Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request 
Fiscal year 1955 funding program 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obligations 


Funds requested herein cover organizational and field maintenance of equip- 
ment utilized in active duty and inactive duty training. Basis of issue is on ability 
of units to utilize and maintain this equipment and is related to the number and 
strength of units. 

The fiscal year 1956 fund request exceeds the fiscal year 1955 program because 
of the greater quantities of equipment to be in possession of the Army Peserve, 
and the maintenance of recently established Army Reserve equipment pools. 
Increased possession of equipment will result from greater strengths to be in 
training; more units to be in active status; and acquisition of constructed Armory 
spaces in which equipment can be utilized, maintained, and stored. Equipment 
pools are the concentration of Army Reserve summer camp sites of equipment that 
in the past was pooled from the Active Army and was returned to installations 
and depots upon completion of summer camp training. The increased costs will 
be more than offset by lower transportation costs, decreased maintenance costs 
at depots, and the increased equipment availability accruing to the Army Reserve. 


Subproject 2652—Organizational and field maintenance, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps 


Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request ___.._..___------------- _. $434, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 funding program ___---_- 4: ; 428, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obligations_-_-____-_- SOD aioe si Sb rae 426, 197 


Funds requested herein cover expenses of organizational and field maintenance 
of ROTC institutional equipment. 


Subproject 2661—Operation of U. S. Army Reserve facilities 


Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request _ __-_---- LULL Us vila (Ga BT ee 
Fiscal year 1955 funding program Peaue A Sa 5, 813, 000 
Fiseal year 1954 actual obligations___ __ ae ; seas . 4, 773, 590 


Funds requested cover costs of operating and maintaining Army Reserve 
training centers, including owned and leased facilities; and the repair and utility 
costs of opening, operating, and closing USAR. training camps. 

teserve personnel using USAR, facilities will increase 43 percent during period 
fiscal year 1954-56. This increased use will result in an increase in cost of opera- 
tion of both home station and summer camp facilities in all items of facility 
support, including utilities, contractual expenses, supplies and materials, other 
expenses, and an increase in personnel services for janitorial purposes. 

In addition, 100 percent utility support will be initiated for 13 constructed 
training centers during fiscal year 1955, and for 33 training centers estimated to 
be completed during fiscal year 1956. This is a total increase of 1,026,781 square 
feet of constructed space for which utility and personnel support will be required 
that was not required in fiscal year 1954. Of the 49 locations where this con- 
structed space will add to or replace present facilities, 23 are in General Ser‘ ices 
Administration cities, support of which is on a nonreimbursable basis for utility 
and custodial support. Of the remaining 26 locations, 16 have utility support 
included in the lease or furnished on a nonreimbursable basis by the installation 
concerned. 

Subproject 2661 presents an increase over previous budgetary requests and 
reflects certain new conditions now existant. In previous years it was possible to 
economize by using existing stocks of the Active Army in providing essential 
furnishings and equipment at Army Reserve training centers. Stocks of refriger- 
ators, kitchen stoves, water coolers, and day-room furniture are no longer available 
and it is therefore necessary to include these essential items in this budget request. 
Many training centers have been in use for several years and in order to properly 
conserve these properties, provision for maintenance and repair items such as 
floor surfacing, and waterproofing reflect needs incident to the age and use of these 
buildings. With more extensive experience it has been possible to devise some 
modification of the original armories constructed in fiscal year 1950. Request 
for mechanies’ bays and additional classroom facilities will realize more efficient 
utilization and greater training capacity now required for these buildings at a 


59703—55—_58 
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substantial savings over additional construction which would otherwise be », 
quired. It has not always been possible to adjust construction funds or to schedy 
construction work to provide all essential accessorial items in the basic contra¢, 
Accordingly this subproject reflects a request for cabinets, storage facilities, an 
off-street parking in those instances where inclusion of such items at the time ¢ 
the basic building was under construction was impractical or uneconomic, 


Subproject 2662—Rents, including initial alteration and restoration, U. S. Arny 


Reserve 
Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request_-_........--------------- $1, 815, 00 
Fiscal year 1955 funding program-_.-_...................--....--. 1, 818, 00 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obligations__............-----.---.------ 1, 656, 314 


Funds requested herein are for rental of space required in the conduct of Arm 
Reserve training. Also included are funds for initial alterations of spaces and fq 
restoration of terminated leased spaces. 


Subproject 2663—Operation of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps facilities 


Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request_-—_..........-.--.---------- $312, 00) 
Fiscal year 1955 funding program-_...............----..---------.. 312, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obligations__....................--.-.-.-.- 310, 918 


Funds requested herein cover expenses of operation of ROTC summer cam 
training facilities. 


Subp~oject 2671—Orientation, information and active participation program, 
U. S. Army Reserve 


Fiscal year 1956 appropriation request_—-__....._..-.-------------- $408, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 funding program-..............-....-----------.-- 408, 000 
Fiscal year 1954 actual obligations...........................-.... 274, 6% 


Funds requested herein are primarily for the purpose of encouraging obligated 
reservists to actively participate in the training program. The Army Reserve 
will continue to receive an influx of trained, enlisted,inducted or appointed personnd 
with a Reserve obligation under Public Law 51, 82d Congress (UMTS). The 
total Army Reserve is expected to number approximately 1,956,000 men by the 
end of fiscal year 1956. The mission reflected in this subproject changed with 
passage of Public Law 51 from recruiting of non-prior-service men to a program 
of inducing men who are reservists by law to participate actively in Reserve 
training and in units where possible. 


SUPPLIES 


Mr. Sixes. We are ready to begin the consideration of project 
2630, ‘‘Supplies.”” Will you touch on each of the subprojects under 
that project, General Lindeman? 


OPERATING SUPPLIES, UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE 


General Linpeman. Yes, sir. The first subproject is 2631, ‘Oper- 
ating supplies, United States Army Reserve.” 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us what it is. 

General Linpeman. This particular subject covers miscellaneous 
expendable operating supplies required to support and maintain the 
Army Reserve training program. It also includes local purchase of 
supplies and materials not available through normal supply channels. 
Major categories are Quartermaster, Ordnance, Engineers, and Signal. 

Quartermaster items include such things as office supplies, sta- 
tionery supplies, janitorial supplies, and band musical supplies. 

Ordnance items include cleaning and preserving materials, paints, 
greases, oils, and antifreeze. 
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Engineers items include drafting supplies, paints, paint brushes, 
paint thinner, and level and plumb bobs. 

Signal items include wire rope, hose connections, brass valves, and 
welding electrodes, or anything used in the program for Signal outfits. 
There has been no very great increase on this for fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. Go ahead. 


OPERATING SUPPLIES, RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


General LinpEmMaAN. The next subproject is 2632, “Operating sup- 
plies, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps.’’ This is fairly level for fiscal 
year 1956 because our strengths are at about the same level. Again, 
this provides for expendable supplies covering the Quartermaster, Ord- 
nance, and Signal, and more or less covers the same supplies given in 
subproject 2631. Do you wish me to go into that again, sir? 

Mr. Srxgs. No. 


PETROLEUM, OIL, AND LUBRICANTS, UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE 


General Linpeman. Subproject 2633 is ‘Petroleum, oil, and lubri- 
cants, United States Army Reserve.’’ This, again, is for local and 
central procurement of petroleum, oil, and lubricants for the operation 
of Army Reserve vehicles, aircraft, and tanks, including packaged 
petroleum products issued by Quartermaster depots. The increase 
is due to the increased strengths and units to utilize training equip- 
ment. It is increased $117,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that material obtained on bid? 

General LinpgeMAN. Generally not. Some comes from installa- 
tions on which units are sattelited for support and some comes from 
summer camp stocks. I suppose the Army does obtain its stocks 
from bids. 

Mr. Perutar. Some of it is on credit cards, also. 

Mr. Sixes. Go ahead, please. 


PETROLEUM, O1L, AND LUBRICANTS, RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING 
“CORPS 


General LinpeMANn. Subproject 2634 is for ‘Petroleum, oil, and 
lubricants, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps.” This is stabilized at 
approximately the same level as last year and covers the same items 
of procurement we have just covered in subproject 2633. 

Mr. Stxes. Any questions on supplies? 

Mr. Ritgy. No questions. 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

MATERIEL 


Mr. Srxes. General, will you proceed to discuss project 2640, 
“Materiel.” 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT, UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE 


_General Linpeman. We will start with subproject 2641, “Organiza- 
tional equipment, United States Army Reserve.’”’ Here, we show a 
sharp increase. Most of this is due to the increased strengths 
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budgeted. This is to cover expenses of providing the Army Reserve 
with individual and organizational equipment. 
Mr. Sixes. Go ahead. 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT, RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


General Linpeman. The next subproject is 2642, “Organizational 
equipment, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps.” There is a slight 
increase here. This is, again, to provide individual equipment for the 
cadets in the ROTC, and also for replacement losses on some of the 
individual equipment. This is reasonably consistent with last year. 

Mr. Sixes. Any questions on materiel? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 


MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed, please, to discuss project 2650, 
“Maintenance.” 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND FIELD MAINTENANCE, UNITED STATES ARMY 
RESERVE 


General LinpeMaNn. The first subproject is 2651, “Organizational 
and field maintenance, United States Army Reserve.’’ Funds re- 
quested for this activity cover organizational and field maintenance 
of equipment utilized in active duty and inactive duty training. 
The basis of issue is on the ability of units to utilize and maintian 
this equipment, and is related to the number and strength of units. 
In this particular subproject, 2651, you will note the average of 
civilian employees for the maintenance of this equipment has increased. 
Getting more equipment, we will need more people to maintain it. 
That accounts for the increase in this particular item. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that mean you have been underequipped? 

General LinpemMan. No, sir. It means that our equipment is 
generally based on our strengths, and’ not achieving the strength we 
need less equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. Go ahead. 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND FIELD MAINTENANCE, RESERVE OFFICERS’ 
TRAINING CORPS 


General LinpeMAN. The next subproject is 2652 , “Organizational 
and field maintenance, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps.” This is 
about the same as it was last year. It covers personnel support in 
this field, and the expenses remain the same as last year in the program. 

Mr. Sixes. Any questions on maintenance? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

SERVICES 


Mr. Sixes. General, will you please proceed to project 2660, 
“Services.” 
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OPERATION OF UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE FACILITIES 


Subproject 2661—Operation of U. S. Army Reserve facilities 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954_____-_-. ae sam sshd aes a: Oe 
Fstimate, fiscal year 1955__________- _ 5,813, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956____- : : 8, 178, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This subproject covers costs of operating and maintaining Army Reserve 
training centers, including owned and leased facilities; and the repair and utility 
costs of opening, operating, and closing USAR training camps. Reserve personnel 
using USAR facilities will increase 43 percent during period fiscal year 1954-56. 
This increased use will result in an increase in cost of operation of both home 
station and summer camp facilities in all items of facility support, including 
utilities, contractual expenses, supplies and materials, other expenses, and an 
increase in personnel services for janitorial purposes. 

In addition, 100 percent utility support will be initiated for 13 constructed 
training centers during fiscal year 1955 and for 33 training centers estimated to 
be completed during fiscal year 1956. This is a total increase of a 1,026,781 
square feet of constructed space for which utility and personnel support will be 
required that was not required in fiscal year 1954. Of the 49 locations where this 
constructed space will add to or replace present facilities, 23 are in General Services 
Administration cities, support of which is on a nonreimbursable basis for utility 
and custodial support. Of the remaining 26 locations, 16 have utility support 
included in the lease or furnished on a nonreimbursable basis by the installation 
concerned. 


Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1955 1956 


| Actual, fiscal | 


} year 1954 | 

Workload data and cost factors: | | 
Number of constructed training centers to be in operation 

all or part of the fiscal year 70 116 

Number of locations in operation 1, 364 1, 359 1, 378 

Number of square feet in use 11, 586, 359 11, 805, 230 11, 821, 340 

Average inactive duty strength (including USAR schools) 140, 120 164, 124 | 199, 950 

Estimated number actual camp attendees 111, 396 135, 000 167, 000 

| 


Narrative justification 


For employees engaged in support of Army Reserve activities. Maintenance, 
custodial, and engineering personnel are engaged in accomplishment of the repairs 
and utilities mission in support of Reserve activities. Caretaker and maintenance 
personnel are necessary for the care, maintenance, and safekeeping of all real and 
installed property. Engineering personnel are required for planning and coordi- 
nating the overall repairs and utilities program between personnel of the several 
installations, district engineers, military districts, and Army headquarters. Engi- 
neering personnel are also required by the parent stations (responsible for the 
support of Army Reserve facilities) in planning, inspection, and preparation and 
submission of projects involving alterations and improvements for more efficient 
and economical usage. Janitors, firemen, custodial laborers, and similar type 
personnel maintain and operate training centers and other training space. 

Detailed types of work performed are: Miscellaneous repairs to building, struc- 
tures, railroad, roads, target ranges, tank trails, impact areas, and observation 
posts; opening, operating, and closing summer camps; operation of leased facilities, 
training centers, and USAR schools; maintenance, repair, and alteration of facili- 
ties, grounds, utility systems; janitorial services, building maintenance, and yard 
laborers for training centers. 

Major increase in personnel requirements is generated by increased custodial 
and janitorial support of constructed training centers that replace presently used 
space now supported on a free or nonreimbursable basis. 

It is estimated it will require 140 permanent positions to service the 49 training 
centers. Average number of employees is less for each year due to different com- 
Pletion dates for each facility. 
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Increases of 43 percent in participation in existing facilities for home station and 
summer camp locations will require increased R and U support personnel and js 
included in this budget request. 

Of the 49 locations where construction will be completed in fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1956, only 6 are presently supported by custodial personnel. Savings 
in presently supported locations have been deducted from new requirements and 
net increase budgeted. 


Communications: 
omen, Geom peer B0bbi 56 wean Gaede il cin du nennensnne $204, 522 
Is i at ches eee 223, 000 
Seeeeee: TONE PONT eo ee oe ee 232, 000 


Communication expenses including telephone, long, distance toll charges, rentals 
postage, teletype (TWX), and telegram. 


Utilities: : 
wuueusan aie Web Pome Ce ee i ee SU SoU ae $652, 323 
See, ees FONE Giese ces n aes tenn dn nce ee EUS 764, 000 
Mtienate, Geenl voor 190C a ce ee ree OEE SY 865, 000 


For utilities not included in leases, and covers electricity, water, gas, etc., inci- 
dent to operation of Army Reserve supply installations, distribution points, and 
inactive duty facilities. Also, pro rata share of such expenses at USAR summer 
training installations. Increase is based upon increased program requirements. 


Contractual expenses: 


as een eee Cee EG OU re Oe oe $1, 260, 655 
terse ce a ee RE IFT gS | AES TES NECA Lt Ec 1, 400, 000 
ee RE i i ee i 1, 400, 000 


Requirement covers continuing variety of rehanilitation, alteration, and repair 
projects. Includes partition, strong rooms, shelving, arms racks, storage facilities, 
reroofing, rewiring, etc., at facilities. Also, improvements, expansion, and reno- 
vation projects. Contractual custodial, janitorial services, refuse disposal, 
vehicle storage, and contractual fire protection. Repair and utility expenses 
involved in opening, operating, and closing summer camp sites. 


Supplies and materials: 


se oe ee $502, 459 
I, UNE I NO ascii csantscentp cient ine sem le Saimaetabas esis 580, 000 
Soa, Geen See Bee... 5 ee Sea iE nl 635, 000 


Procurement covers materials necessary in operation of summer camps, training 
centers, and other home station facilities. Includes lumber, nails, paint, hardware, 
plumbing fixtures, electrical fixtures, coal, fuel oil, and roofing materials. 

Budget increases are required for increased participation in home station and 
summer camp training and in increased operating and R. and U. expenses for new 
constructed space. 


Estimated breakdown of requirement: 


eter Cee ee Get ae SS IS Lasiyete 1) Sa eres ert eee $330, 200 
Supp'ies and materials for home stations and facility operation.. 165, 100 
Supplies and materials for camps-_-_-__..............---_------- 139, 700 
Ranigeent: 
NA NO I BI se iis, stro cdaitsiond bogs Hints dn dbid nm im ser cee el 0 
SN I din 6s  setnareieide dimmdidiovias uaa timid obsmaiste $252, 000 
Tatiainhe,: GRGOh DORR en ddd Kd nvidietinuiaimnnddnionviiiiinws 547, 000 


The equipment requested here is for installed portable items for constructed 
facilities. These items are for requirements for only those training centers that 
have progressed in construction to the point at which equipment can be installed. 
Funds for this equipment were not included in the military construction program. 


Portable strong rooms (mesh cages) and components, 82 at $5,000 each__ $410, 000 


Metal sheiving for strong rooms, 82 at $1,120________-_- ak tek ttmnaal 91, 840 
ROIOUE, 1.00 I I iia balinmimnice hasten die dit winstelinelae 8, 200 
EE EE ER aes 20, 254 
Kitchen stoves, 82 at.$03.25 each. ... 52... nse cece eek eesend 7, 646 
WAGE GORIENS, 20: Rb PAN GI. ced nthadinaccionms+eednvictcmumetd 8, 928 


Dayrooms are included in construction criteria and are provided in all con- 
structed armories for the Army Reserve. These rooms constitute an essential 
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facility within the installation for informal use of participating reservists, unit 
and organizational functions, recruiting and related essential activities in achiev- 
ing and maintaining morale and oneal de corps within the Army Reserve. Funds 
from nonapp1opriated or active Army sources are not available to the Army 
Reserve for equiping of dayrooms in Army Reserve installations. It is estimated 
that provision of minimum lounge furniture of durable types and floor coverings 
will require an expenditure of $3,000 at each of 77 permanent Army Reserve 
grmories now completed. Estimate, 1956, $231,000. 

To provide for parking area, curbs and driveways for Army Reserve Training 
Center at Hempstead, Long Island. Estimate, 1956, $30,600. 

To provide coverings for cement floors in classrooms, halls, and administrative 
facilities in 60 armories. This requirement totals 600,000 square feet of floor 
space at 25 cents per square foot. Estimate, 1956, $150,000. 

To provide utility cabinets, cupboards, and storage facilities for first-aid equip- 
ment and pharmaceuticals in first aid rooms of Army Reserve armories. It is 
estimated that this equipment will require an expenditure of $500 at 77 con- 
structed armories. Estimate, 1956, $38,500. 

To provide mechanics’ bays and heating in motor vehicle sheds for the training 
of motor and tank mechanics and to provide facilities for maintenance of auto- 
motive and tank equipment at 15 selected armories supporting these type units. 
Estimate, 1956, $172,900. 

Modification of 31 armories constructed in fiscal year 1950 to provide addi- 
tional classroom facilities required for training at these installations at cost of 
$25,000 for each installation. Estimate, 1956, $775,000. 

Outside surfaces of constructed armories are common brick or concrete block 
and require waterproofing to prevent seepage and waterlogging, and to aid pres- 
ervation of these buildings. This item will provide for application of waterproof- 
ing material for 40 armories at an overall estimated cost of $3,000 for each armory. 
Estimate, 1956, $120,000. 

Experience has shown that parking facilities for 40 percent of the rated ca- 
pacity of armories are necessary to provide offstreet parking for all personnel who 
train at the armory at any one time. This represents an overall increase of 20 
percent in parking areas for 32 constructed armories amounting to 6,400 square 
yards, at $4 per yard. Estimate, 1956, $256,000. 

Other expenses: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 $69, 506 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 86, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 88, 000 

Travel performed in connection with R. and U. support of USAR facilities in 
inspection, supervision, planning of program and rendering technical assistance 
to military districts and unit instructors to utilize facilities most efficiently and 
economically; for travel in connection with opening and closing USAR summer 
camps. For commercial transportation of supplies and materials required in 
operation of USAR facilities. 

General LinpemaNn. The first subproject is 2661, “Operation of 
United States Army Reserve facilities.” In this particular item you 
will notice there is a fairly sharp increase. This subproject covers costs 
of operating and maintaining Army Reserve training centers, including 
both the facilities we own and leased facilities; and the repair and 

>. . . « a . . 
utility costs of opening, operating, and closing USAR training camps. 
Reserve personnel using USAR facilities will increase 43 percent during 
the period fiscal year 1955-56. This increased use will result in an 
Increase in cost of operation of both home station and summer camp 
facilities in all items of facility support, including utilities, contractual 

, 8 ? 
expenses, supplies and materials, other expenses, and an increase in 
personnel services for janitorial purposes. 

Mr. Stxgs. In view of past history in these activities, that could be 
considered an unrealistic increase. 

General LinpeMANn. No, sir. There are several first-time things here 
that I would like to call your attention to. Some are on page 423. 
To begin with, you will note that we show an increase for equipment. 

Par’ 
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In the past we have had a certain amount of money to cover this, by; 
we want this tied in to our construction program. We want to show 
the cost of the portable strongrooms and components; dehumidifiers 
refrigerators; kitchen stoves; and water coolers. We also want to 
put in these armories equipment for the dayrooms. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Go ahead. 


RENTS INCLUDING INITIAL ALTERATION AND RESTORATION, UNITED 
STATES ARMY RESERVE 


General LinpEMAN. The next subproject is 2662, “Rents including 
initial alteration and restoration, United States Army Reserve.” 
This particular item remains about constant with that of last year, 
In fact, there is a $3,000 decrease. Our request is for the rental 
of space required in the conduct of Army Reserve training. It also 
includes funds for initial alterations of space and for restoration of 
terminated leased space. Sometimes when we terminate a lease we 
have to make certain restorations. This is about the same this year 
as it was last year. 


OPERATION OF RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS FACILITIES 


Subproject 2663 is for “Operation of Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps facilities.” This remains absolutely constant to what the 
request was last year and this covers the employment of people to 
support this project. 

Mr. Srxes. Any questions on Services? 

Mr. Ritey. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 


COOPERATION FROM EMPLOYERS 


Do you get good cooperation from the business and industrial 
employers on this Reserve program? 

General LinpEMAN. In answering that question I would say it 
depends on the particular firm with which we are dealing. We find 
there is a trend toward recognizing the importance of our Reserve 
program. I might say the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the National Association of Manufacturers have, in their 
central offices, written letters calling attention to the program and 
asking employers to give all cooperation possible to employees who 
have Reserve obligations. The only question is the degree of support 
the particular employer gives his employees. 

Mr. Ritey. You do have some handicap in certain areas? 

General Linpeman. We do have problems in some areas, pal- 
ticularly in agriculture where the training dates might interfere with 
the harvesting. 

Mr. Rizey. Do you have any suggestions as to how that condition 
might be improved? 

General LinpEMAN. No, sir. I am a firm believer that if we talk 
about it long enough and work on it long enough about the importance 
of the program, and by sending pamphlets to the employers pointing 
out what the man’s obligations are, we will make some headway 12 
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this area; but I do not know of any mechanical or concrete manner 
of achieving that result. 

Mr. Ritey. Do the newspapers and farm magazines give you 
publicity if you give them releases? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 


OPERATION OF UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Under subproject 2661, “Operation of United States 
Army Reserve facilities,” some of the items set forth on page 424 of 
the justifications seem to fall under reasonably heavy construction 
programs. Are you usurping the armory Reserve construction pro- 
oram by these kinds of projects? 
~ General LinpEMAN. This, sir, is in conjunction with it. Are you 
speaking of page 424? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. For example, you have a parking facility program 
here. 

General LiInDEMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And several others where it is reasonably expensive 
construction. Is this a new approach or a new way to get into this 
work and get it done? 

Colonel Love. These items involve a category of operation that 
we call accessorial items. In the construction of an armory we allo- 
cate within funds on an overall basis and these items here are ones 
that should be provided, we feel, in the installations where in the 
majority of cases the construction funds were insufficient or there 
were collateral reasons why it was not economic to do it at the time. 
You will find an item for installation at Hempstead, Long Island, for 
parking. There are two reasons why that is in here. One is that 
the allotted construction funds at Long Island were insufficient to 
justify the completion of the whole thing, so we built the basic building. 
The second reason is that we are working with the Air Force, and the 
Air Force is planning to come in in 1957 to build their portion of the 
facility, and it would be a little bit unreasonable to build the parking 
area and then have it torn up by the Air Force at a later date. So we 
passed the parking area up and now are putting it in our budget. 

Mr. Forp. I do not understand that. The Army is going to build 
this Hempstead parking facility in 1956? 

Colonel Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If you build the parking area in 1956 will not the Air 
Force, in building up their facility in 1957, tear up the parking lot? 

Colonel Love. It is in fiscal year 1956 and not fiscal year 1957 that 
the Air Force will build their portion of the facility. This comes in 
with the Air Force construction. 

Mr. Forp. It seems like an expensive parking facility, $150,000. 

Mr. Perutau. The figure above, $30,600, relates to this item. 

_ Mr. Forp. I gather the impression, then, that in many of these 
items set forth on pages 423 and 424 the construction should have 
been included at the time the facilities were built? 

Colonel Love. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. You are now coming back and getting funds in this 
program to complete the construction? 

General LinpEMAN. The accessories. 
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Colonel Love. The accessorial items. For instance, if we hay 
enough funds for a flagpole we do it. If not, we move ahead with 
the construction and pick it up later. 

Mr. Forp. Are these more or less one-shot propositions? 

General LinpeMan. The big ones are one-shot. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the program that has been delayed and now yoy 
are getting the money to do what you should have done before? 

General LinpEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller. 


PORTABLE STRONG ROOMS 


Mr. Mier. Will you tell us something about these portable strong 
rooms? Portable in what sense? 

General LinpEMAN. It is a diamond wire mesh portable type cage. 
It is made of heavy iron mesh, is portable, and is designed for storage 
area for equipment for company units and higher headquarters. 

Mr. Miter. The use of it when it is installed is for the protection 
of equipment? 

General LinpeMan. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. Are these used primarily in leased premises? Is that 
why you have them portable? 

General LinpemMAan. We use them in leased buildings and also in 
permanent construction, because we might want to make a larger 
room, and if we build our supply rooms permanently there is no way 
of changing the design or the size of it. With this portable type we 
can get into almost any area or design. 

Do you want to elaborate on that, Colonel Love? 

Colonel Love. It is a progressive sort of thing. In all our installa- 
tions we usually start in leased space having a portable-type cage for 
equipment that has to be under lock and key. Then when we come 
along later and construct a permanent installation we pick up the cage 
and take it with us and we feel we are saving money by doing it. 

Mr. Miuuer. And even when you go into a permanent building you 
find it is wise to have the spotalie fixture because it gives you flex: 
bility in moving it around according to your needs? 

Colonel Love. Yes, sir; flexibility in moving in and in giving 
support. 

Mr. Miturr. You think it is economical to have them portable? 

General LinpemMan. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. That is all. 


PERSONNEL PROCESSING 


Mr, Srxes. General Lindeman, we would like you to take up project 
2670, “‘Personnel processing.” 


ORIENTATION, INFORMATION, AND ACTIVE PARTICIPATION PROGRAM, 
USAR 


General Linpeman. The first subproject is 2671, ‘Orientation, in- 
formation, and active participation program, United States Army 
Reserve.” This covers the money we are asking for to publicize our 
Reserve program. I believe we have used these funds wisely. We 
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have not tried to gear our thoughts to anything but a program that 
will educate the family; point out to the man his military obligation. 
We have several movies we have made, and I will admit I like very 
much the one philosophizing on the growth of our country to embody 
in the man pride in ancestry. 

Mr. Stxes. I would suggest you make some of that material avail- 
able to the committee for its examination. If any of the pamphlets or 
other material are suitable for inclusion in this record, it might be well 
to do that also. 

General LinpEMAN. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Any questions? 

Mr. Miuuer. I have one question. I would assume this was a 
recruiting program in a way, a program to stir up interest in the 
Reserves and get people to sign up? 

General LinpEMAN. It is to supply the information to the people 
and try to give them the incentive to join. 

Mr. Mixtuter. What kind of program do you put on when an in- 
dividual soldier or officer is being released from active duty? Do you 
have a plan of contact right at that time to try to draw his interest to 
sign up with a unit? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Our chairman has suggested you supply some of the 
material. I would like to see what folders you are giving out at this 
time. 

Mr. Perntau. That is not for the record but separately to the 
committee? 

Mr. Srxes. I would like all of it to be available to the committee 
that can readily be brought here. In addition, if there are any 
specimens that you think would well show some of the steps that 
you are taking, they might be placed in the record. 

Mr. Mruuer. I think it might be desirable for the record to con- 
tain the numbers of these circulars and then they could be referred 
to by anyone who wanted to look at them. 

General LiInpEMAN. Just to show you a sample, I have here a book 
of all types of pamphlets and brochures, and also spots for posters. 

Mr. Stxkes. Why do you not pass that around for the members of 
the committee to see. 

General LinpEMAN. Yes, sir. We are now printing the Army 
Reservist, which we have started this year for the first time, and 
in this publication we have information pertaining to the Army 
Reserve. I would like to send you a copy. 

= Sixes. Very good. I would like that to be done. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


ACTIONS TAKEN TO PROMOTE PARTICIPATION IN THE USAR 


1. Indoctrination of an individual as to his responsibilities, obligation, and 
emoluments concerning Reserve service is started soon after his induction into 
the military service and continues throughout his active service as follows: 

(a) During the basic training phase he attends discussions and is issued a copy 
of DA Pamphlet 20-168, Troop Topics, Your Mission and Responsibilities, 
which outlines the breakdown of the 2-years’ active duty and 6-years of Reserve 
service, explains the various Reserve categories and the manner in which the 
Wan may pass from one to the other as well as other related information. 
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(6) During the standard training cycle, he attends conference and is familiarize, 
with DA Pamphlet 20-166, Troop Topics, Your Military Service Obligatioy 
which stresses the total service obligation and the reasons therefor and explain; 
the individual’s responsibility in taking part in Reserve training. 

(c) During the standard training cycle, he attends conferences and j 
familiarized with AFIP No. 5, The Reserve Why and How, which covers the 
Armed Forces, Reserve Act, describes the Reserve components and the individuaj’s 
obligation, opportunities and benefits. 

(d) Prior to leaving his assigned unit, he is familiarized with DA Pamphle 
20-139, Troop Topics, Separation Series, a part of which describes the reserve 
components, why they are necessary, who is obligated, who serves and how to 
report and join a Reserve unit and the benefits resulting therefrom. 

(e) At the transfer point, all of the above materials are again used for group 
instruction regarding the reserve obligation. In addition, the individual is give, 
DA Pamphlet 21-4, Going Back to Civilian Life; the pamphlet Two Down and 
Six to Go, explaining the reserve obligation; and he is shown the film, Double 
Duty American, which outlines the entire Reserve picture. 

This has been a matter of personal interest on the part of the Chief of Staff and 
action has been taken to insure compliance with this schedule of indoctrination 
by IG inspectors and staff visits of G-1 and TAG. 

2. Upon separation from the service, the individual again undergoes a series of 
indoctrination as follows: 

(a) He is directed, upon separation, to report, either in person or by mail, to 
the chief of the military district in which his home is located. If he reports in 
person he is interviewed concerning the Reserve and his place in it and he is 
invited to join a Reserve unit in the vicinity of his home. If he reports by mail, 
the chief of the military district forwards to him a letter welcoming him home, 
expressing appreciation for his active service, advising him of his obligation, and 
inviting him to participate in Reserve training, again explaining his obligation 
and the benefits which may accrue to him as an individual through his participation 
in the Reserve. 

(b) The name of the individual, together with pertinent information as to his 
rank, MOS, etc., is forwarded to the local unit adviser at or near the home of the 
individual. The unit adviser then contacts the individual, normally by mail, 
inviting him to visit the local Reserve training center and offering him a specific 
assignment in the USAR in accordance with the units available in that locality 
and in accordance with his MOS and other military factors. 

(c) The unit adviser then passes the information on the individual to the 
appropriate Reserve unit in the area. Members of the Reserve unit then contact 
the individual in person, normally at his home, where they explain to him and 
members of his family the entire Reserve structure, stressing the local Reserve 
unit and the benefits which the individual may accrue by joining that unit and 
thus attempt to induce him to join the organization. 

Compliance with this schedule of events has been made a matter of special 
interest during liaison visits to military districts, unit advisers offices and Reserve 
organizations by the Office, Chief, Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs. 

3. The continental United States armies are allocated funds for local publicity 
and recruiting purposes with regard to the Army Reserve. In fiscal year 1954, 
approximately $89,000 was obligated for this purpose. 

4. Publicity over and above that used in the above indoctrinations has been 
prepared by the Office of the Chief, Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs, as follows: 
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Recap of publicity material distributed by the Office of the Chief, Army Reserve and 


ROTC affairs during calendar years 1963, 1954, and 1956 


ee 


Item 


Rooklets and pamphlets: 
The Army Reserve Program and You 
Tied A i is has «8 a teas ciax>—- cacredpen=<< - 
Security 
Your E ‘mployees and Uncle Sam 
You Are America’s ae} in Reserve 
Two Down—Six To Go- - ae aeons 
What’s in Your Trunk-----------. : , 
Your Family and the Army Reserve-----.-.--.-.---------- 


Posters: 


WoTIOW ee See Be NE nc ncecwaantassenpesvesaiane= sea 


Strengthen Your Nation: 
17 by 25 inches 


Fh Ds cae ohc mec tdece ccagecccckbese Deeae whelghe 


Be a Citizen Ist Class: 
17 by 25 inches 
11 by 14 inches 
Strength in Reserve: 
17 by 25 inches 
11 by 14 inches 
Be Smart . (WAC): 
17 by 25 inches 
11 by 14 inches 
Newspaper mats; newspaper ads: 
3 Readership ads for Sunday supplements (American 
Weekly, This Week, and Parade). 
Series of 3 mats 
10 inserts on 1 page 
Logo, Strength in Reserve, 2 sizes 
Your Guarantee of Liberty 
A Good Citizen Wears Both 
We’re Serving Our Country— 
Veterans Earn Extra Money— 
Television: (Sufficient distribution made for each TV outlet in 
United States): 


TV announcements (three 1-minute and two 20-second). - - - - 


1-minute film, AR 54-1 History 
20-second film, AR 54-1A History 
1-minute film, AR 54-3 Economy 
20-second film, AR 54-3A Economy 
1-minute film, AR 54-4 Benefits 
20-second film, AR 544A Benefits-- 


(NOTE. —AR 54-2 and 542A Being Active, and AR 


54-5 and 54-5A Obligation were issued but are now 
obsolete.) 

Set, 9 slides and 6 commercials 

12-minute animated film, Ernest Jones, DDA 

TV local address card 


TV program 20 Questions (over 33 TV stations each week)--- 


Radio: 
Show, Rhythm in Reserve (fourteen 15-minute programs) - - 
Radio spot announcements (series of 11) 
Motion pictures: Double Duty American (28 minutes) (black 
and white, and color). 
Miscellaneous: 
Direct mail piece (letter for unit advisers) 
Decals, Strength in Reserve: 


SO 


Large size 
Bumper banners, Join a Unit— 


:eueeks staggered from April 1953 to September 1953. 
ach, 


‘In weeks, 
‘ Audience, 
‘ Radio stations, 


| 





Approximate date of 
distribution 


September 1953. 
| July 1953 


do. 
March 1954. 


July 1954 
November 1954_- 


December 1953 through 
May 1953. 

May 1953 

March 1954 

April 1954 

March 1954 


August 1953_- 

February 1954__ 
_._.do 

March 1954 
..do 


. April 1964. 


September 1954_--__--- 


Feoruary 1955 


February to April 1954. 


‘November 1954 
August 1953 
May 1953 





Total produc- 
tion 


200, 000 
18, 000 

1, 003, 500 
200, 000 
300, 000 

1, 305, 000 
100, 000 
500, 000 
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Mr. Forp. How extensive is your mailing list? 

Major Bennett. We are authorized to send it to all the officers that 
are participating in the Reserve program and the first three grades of 
enlisted personnel. We were given a limitation of 100,000 initially. 
Actually, we have a greater requirement than 100,000. The actual 
requirement is approximately 130,000. We are also going to send 4 
copy to the seniors in the ROTC program which, we think, will give 
them information they are not getting now about the Reserve. 

Mr. Forp. Is this a new program you are starting? 

Major Bennerr. Yes, sir. We started it in November. It js 
mailed monthly to the individual’s home. 

Mr. Forp. What is the estimated cost of the project? 

Major Bennett. We were given initially $35,000 for the remainder 
of fiscal year 1955. Actually, our anticipated costs next year are in 
the neighborhood of $60,000. 

Mr. Forp. Have you had any indication of response from the 
recipients? 

Major Bennett. Yes, sir, we have had very excellent response 
from enlisted men as well as officers. We feel it is an information 
service that has long been needed. It is a contact from the Chief of 
the Reserve to the individual in his own home. 

_ Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Major Bennett, do you get some very good results 
from this, or has it been in operation long enough to tell? 

Major Bennett. We feel we are getting vital information quicker 
and more completely to the individual reservist that will stimulate 
his interest in the Reserve. 

Mr. Ritey. Have you had any reactions from the reservists them- 


selves? \ 
Major Bennett. Many letters have come to us telling us how happy ss 
they are with this new information service we are providing. ae 
Mr. Ritey. Thank you. wht 
Mr. Srxes. Do you wish now to take up project 2900? ‘C 
Mr. Peruta. 2900 is a line item only. _ 
Mr. Srtxes. Then that completes your presentation? veln 
General LinpEMAN. Yes, sir. ts 1 
Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen. 
General Linpeman. Thank you, Mr. Sikes. c 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 16, 1955. 


Joint PRoJEctTs 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. 8. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

BRIG. GEN. C. H. HUTCHISON, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING 
BRANCH, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

JOHN E. CODD, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

LT. COL. C. BOGNER, LATIN AMERICAN BRANCH 

cOL. H. RANDALL, SECRETARY, INTER AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD 

MAJ. GEN. C. E. BYERS, DEPUTY COMMANDANT, NWC 

cOL. L. W. KALE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, ICAF 

CAPT. J. W. STRYKER, USN, ACTING DIRECTOR, AFI&E 

COL. H. CLEAVES, COMPTROLLER SIGNAL CORPS 

MAJ. GEN. ALVIN R. LUEDECKE, CHIEF, ARMED FORCES SPECIAL 
WEAPONS PROJECT 


Mr. Sixes. What is the next presentation, General Lawton? 

General Lawron. Project 2700, “Joint projects.”’ 

I would like to introduce at this time John E. Codd, the program 
director for program 2700, who has a short statement to make before 
the committee, and then he will introduce the other witnesses. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Codd, you will talk on 2700 on the overall project. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Overall joint projects? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you proceed? 

Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this program provides for 
those interservice and departmentwide projects for which the Depart- 
ment of the Army has been assigned the administrative responsi- 
bility. 

Grouped under this program are such diversified activities as joint 
missions ; furtherance of national policy with respect to inter-American 
relations; joint charter schools, including the National War College, 
and the Industrial College of the Armed Forces; administrative ex- 
penses for three joint headquarters, geographically located in Europe, 
Japan and Caribbean areas; Department of the Army pro rata support 
of intergovernmental agency groups; Armed Forces information and 
education program; and special classified projects. 

In summary, the fiscal year 1954 obligations are $108,461,220; for 
the current fiscal year 1955 the estimated obligations are $109,480,000; 
for the budget year of 1956 the Army is requesting $89,389,000. A 
comparison of the 3 fiscal years reflects an increase of $1,018,780 
between 1954 and 1955, and a decrease of $20,091,000 between 1955 
and 1956. With the exception of the classified projects within this 
program, all other activities during 1956 will be maintained at or 
below the comparable cost for 1955. 

In view of the diversified nature of the projects included herein, this 
program does not lend itself to a justification on an overall basis. 
In view of this the Army has witnesses present who are prepared to 
discuss each project. 

This concludes my statement for program 2700, “Joint projects.” 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Sixes. Will you insert at this point in the record page 36 ¢ 
the justifications, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 195; 
through December 31, 1954. 

(The information-requested is as follows:) 


Direct OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT AND SUBPROJECT 
Activity 2700—Joint projects 


























a, 
Actual, Estimate, Actual as | Estimate, 
No. Project and subproject fiscal year fiscal year of Dee. fiscal year 
1955 31, 1954 1956 
S731.) ClesniieG pagaets.. ...5. 5.05. cnicete cide sieots $46, 355,393 | $53, 258,000 |$20, 847,728 | $55, 000, 0m 
9712 TO 5 cheiissliwniadiae algae natehiaeen tas Gendiamee 32, 992, 091 22, 240, 400 | 25, 000, 000 
2713 | Military ele 3822 oo soe a. 400, 616 490, 000 196, 078 400, 00 
2714 | Inter-American relations__.............--.-- 439, 925 * 600 208, 364 427, 
2715 | Inter-American Defense Board--___-------- 7, 884 8, 000 1, 942 8, 00 
I RR a 18, 863, 482 21, 696, 000 9, 591, 577 22, 269, 0) 
2721 | National War College. ._-_- sacha 412, 587 448, 000 202, 635 448, (0) 
2722 | Armed Forces Industrial College. ae 540, 349 572, 000 268, 121 545, 00) 
yak | Cibo eeeeea. «405.255 slick. 989, 031 2, 000, 000 681, 727 2, 100, 
9782 | Joint headquartefs.. .................-.-.-+ 445, 102 1, 700, 000 837, 024 1, 555, OW 
2734 | Armed Forces information and education 
GROEN, thd. Despised bhbe be bike dad 7, 013, 321 6, 600,000 | 3, 498, 058 6, 600, 00 
SE Pe Hs on atc pegrcgeeccanntes 1, 439 40, 000 50 37,00 
i ican oe irate teka cat ese 108, 461, 220 | 109, 480, 000 |! 61, 333, 304 | 89, 389, 
2790 | Installation support (detailed justification 
included in program 3800 and 3900) - __---- 2, 641, 687 2, 861, 000 Jonrnnesatees 2, 393, 000 
Total direct obligations___--.....-.-.- 111, 102,907 | 112,341,000 |........-.-.- | 91, 782, Ow 





1 Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations; does not include installation 
supports. 





REDUCTION IN BUDGET 


Mr. Stxes. When a man comes in here and talks about getting by 
with $20 million less than he did last time, which is about 20 percent 
less than last year’s program, we had better keep him talking and 
give him more responsibilities. 

Do you take any credit for this or did it come about through 
keel in forces, or how did it come about? 

Mr. Copp. The major decrease in this area, Mr. Chairman, is the 
result of a classified activity which is no longer required in 1956. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us go into the various projects, then, and go right 
on down the list of projects. 

Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Copp. I will take 2713. 


Miuirary Missions 


Subproject 2713—Military missions 


Total direct obligations: 


II NII NI I ic ln ws sn seeped teen wae deere $400, 616 
Ne nnn n een cmumeeranemnme nal 490, 000 
en. Baek ae WI ics om nninc dk ee EBL 400, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for general administrative and operational expenses of 
the Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission; financing of interagency 
groups; and the Eastern Industrial Personnel Security Board. 
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Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 


| 


Workload data and cost factors: | 
(a) Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission_ -_.- $230, 569 | $258, 000 | $241, 000 
») Interagency groups _- -- sees 124, 191 | 138, 000 65, 000 
to) Eastern Industrial. Personnel Security Board 5, 856 | 94, 000 | 94, 000 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








Mr. Stxes. We are ready to discuss military missions. Will you 
give us your statement? 

Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this project provides for 
the following activities: 

(2) Administrative and operational expenses of the Joint Brazil- 
United States Military Commission established in accordance with a 
military-political agreement in 1942. 

(6) The Department of the Army’s pro rata support for interagency 
committees as approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

(c) Administrative expenses of the Eastern Industria! Security 
Board for which the Army has been assigned the administrative respon- 
sibility. 

This concludes my statement for this subproject. 

Mr. Stxes. What does it accomplish? 

Mr. Copp. The administrative and operational expenses included 
herein will support Joint Brazil, whose mission is to assist Brazil in 
military doctrine, organization, equipment and training methods, 
supply, maintenance, ‘and administrative procedures. 

For the ace omplishment of this mission, the personnel are engaged in 
supervisory training activities within eac h unit of the Brazilian Army; 
acting in the interest of the United States in military collaboration, 
advising and assisting in the establishment of systems, facilities and 
programs for the education and training of the Brazilian Army; and 
collaborating with the Minister of War on appropriate army matters, 
rendering such other services within its jurisdiction as may be re- 
quested by the Brazilian authorities. 

Mr. Stkes. How did you achieve a saving? Are there major 
changes in the Joint Brazil Mission? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. We have cut the Joint Brazil Mission by 
$17,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the overall training program done at the request of 
the Brazilian Government? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxkes. How long has it been in operation? 

Mr. Copp. Since 1942. 

Mr. Stxes. Is there a completion date? 

Mr. Copp. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. Now you were going to tell us what you had done to 
bring about a reduction in cost from $490,000 to $400,000. 

Mr. Copp. $17,000 of the $90,000 reduction applies to Joint Brazil. 
That is reflected in the overall logistical support. 

Mr. Stxgs. Is Brazil not the only country affected by this? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. In this instance the commission is budgeted 
separately under 27 13. 

Project 2714, the next one before this committee, will cover the 
other Latin American missions. 


597083—55 59 
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Mr. Sixes. Why is there a specialized interest in the Brazil mission fi 1;; 
Is it a larger operation? Re} 
Mr. Copp. Much larger, sir. nit 
Mr. Sixes. Who will talk about 2714? Mr 
Mr. Copp. Lieutenant Colonel Bogner. aT 
Mr. Sixes. Do you have anything else you want to bring up of (‘o 
2713, ‘Military missions,’ which you think the committee shoulif, th 
know about? - 
Mr. Copp. I have, sir. Mi 
I have a list of the intergovernmental agency groups which may bef ich 
of interest to the committee. (o 
Mr. Sixes. Is it classified? mpr 
Mr. Copp. No, sir. boctt 
Mr. Sixes. Will you submit that for the record? M 
(The information referred to is as follows:) ake 
ment 
orce 


Co 















Department of the Army budget estimates, fiscal year 1956 


Intergovernmental agency groups: 


Air Coordinating ‘Committee. 2-2 ele /...-2.-1-2 $16, Oe ade 
TROIS Te NO. oS rs 5 ee oe ; 6, 000 i 

Aisnert Dee POMG ci onecsie eis Li mee breed adele sn~s's Heute 3, 500 owe 
President’s Government Contract Committee___..........------ 6, 000 M 


CoORRE TRUE DINE Sn. 5 tae tien om ON Beene ATS + hte WO 21, 000 (D 
Interdepartmental Committee on Nutritional Problems____- NS oCOee M 
Wet vc sicni enh mabaeteed bees tb hi bo pA dkie an be eepend Sat: -.-- 65,000 W 
( 
Mr. Sixes. Anything elec? MI 
Mr. Copp. That is all I have for the record, sir. ) 
Mr. Srxzs. All right. 
INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
Subproject 2714—Inter-American relations pola 
Total direct obligations: | 
Actual, fiscal year 1954_____..____- SUT R SUIS AT, osu _. $439, 925 
Batimated: Gacsieier \TOG5. 6 nce al cas. di Saelbioic gicls sh27, GO 
Batimated, fiscal year 1066... 6 6 dwasusc ks eine td -+->- o' Sa cud hal, OO 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


For expenses necessary to enable the Secretary of the Army to adopt such 
measures, appropriate to the functions and activities of the Department of the 
Army, as he may deem advisable, to promote better relations with the other 
American countries. 


Mr. Stxes. Now we will proceed to 2714. 

Colonel Boaner. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, funds are requested 
under this project to enable the Secretary of the Army, as authorized 
by law, to adopt such measures appropriate to the functions and activ- 
ities of the Department of the Army as he may deem necessary (0 
further national policy with respect to inter-American cooperation. 

The estimate includes funds for: 

Support of United States Army missions in Latin Americal 
countries. 

Training activities of the Latin American Division of the United 
States Army Caribbean School in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Visits to the United States by important Latin American military 
officials and official visits by United States Army officers to Latin 
America. 
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Translation and publication of training documents. 
Representation by appropriate overseas and Zone of the Interior 


»mmanders and Department of the Army officials. 


Mr. Srxes. How much of this is, can more properly be called good 
ill, and how much is actual training? 

Colonel Boaner. Good will can be reduced down to roughly $30,000 
n this, where we are spending money to bring personnel from Latin 
America to visit the United States and foster better relations. 

Mr. SrkEs. You have a program in progress which is to assist our 
eighbors from the south in improving their military forces? 

Colonel Boaner. Yes, sir. The mission is for the very purpose of 
mproving their forces and also aiding in standardization of their 
loctrine and equipment along United States lines. 

Mr. Srxes. Do they show a disposition generally to attempt to 
ake advantage of the suggestions that are made to them for improve- 
ment in their training operations and in the organization of their 


OFCCs : 

Colonel Boaner. Yes, sir. There has been considerable headway 
nade along those lines, and they do show considerable disposition 
oward that and it is increasing each year. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Is there anything else you feel the committee should 
have on this budget? 

Colonel Bogner. No, sir; I have no other comments. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Codd, who is next? 


InTER-AMERICAN Derense Boarp 
Subproject 2715—Inter-American Defense Board 


Total direct obligations: 
Acutal, fiscal year 1954 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 


I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


For representation expenses of the Chairman of the Inter-American Defense 
Board while acting in a capacity of United States host to the delegates and 
visers of the Board, visiting foreign dignitaries, and dignitaries of the Organi- 
ation of American States. 

Mr. Copp. At this time I would like to present Col. H. Randall, 
ecretary of the Inter-American Defense Board. 

He has an opening statement for presentation to the committee. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well, Colonel Randall. 

Will you give the committee your statement on project 2715, the 
nter-American Defense Board? 

Colonel Ranpatu. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am defending the 
budget for the Chairman, Inter-American Defense Board, for fiscal 
ear 1956. 

Founded in January 1942 at the third meeting of the Ministers of 
oreign Affairs of the American Republics at Rio de Janeiro, the 
nter-American Defense Board today is an active international mili- 
aryagency. It is charged by the United States Government and its 
atin American allies with the planning, and up-to-date maintenance 
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of plans, for the common defense of this hemisphere. Close liaisoy 
with the governments concerned is supported through their respectiye 
delegations to the Board. 

Since its creation, the site of the Inter-American Defense Boar 
has been in Washington, D. C., and the Chairman and the principle 
staff and secretariat officers have been members of the military sery. 
ices of the United States. Ranking and key representatives of the 
Armed Forces of the other American Republics work daily in oy, 
Nation’s capital in accomplishment of the tasks of the Board as the 
“organ of preparation for collective self-defense against aggression.” 
As host nation, the United States is in a position of high responsibility 


with an excellent opportunity to develop and maintain security plan. | 


ning based upon firm mutual understanding. 

The United States Government has appointed as Chairman a senior 
officer of our Armed Forces—currently Lt. Gen. H. A. Craig, United 
States Air Force—and has provided him with an annual appropriation 
of funds with which he represents the United States in its position as 
host nation. ‘These funds are expended for reciprocal courtesies and 
entertainment of such Latin American dignitaries as visiting secretaries 
of national defense and chiefs of staff, representatives to the Organ- 
ization of American States, delegates, advisers, and staff members 
and their families. 

This host nation representation program consists of visits to United 
States military installations, ceremonies, luncheons, receptions, and 
other appropriate functions by the Chairman, and by such other 
United States officers of the Inter-American Defense Board as the 
Chairman may designate. 

Prior to fiscal year 1955 the sum appropriated was $10,000. In 
view of constantly rising costs, and the increasing scope of United 
States policy in relation to 20 Latin-American republics, it appears 
that the 20-percent reduction of these funds, suffered in fiscal year 
1955, was unfortunate. 

In closing, permit me to state that I have spent many years directly 
concerned with the proper employment of money and property of the 
United States Government. The representative funds of the Chair- 
man of the Inter-American Defense Board will be spent only for 
those purposes which you gentlemen contemplate. The assurance of 
this is evident in the fact that we require certified vouchers—from 
officers—covering the expenditure of every cent. Furthermore, the 
accounting for these expenditures is subject to periodic review by the 
Inspector General of the United States Army. 

The restoration of the $10,000 appropriation is recommended. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel, is that your recommendation, or is it the 
recommendation of the Inter-American Defense Board, or is it the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Army? 

Colonel RANDALL. Sir, I am in no position to speak for the Secretary 
of the Army. I speak for the Chairman of the Inter-American Defense 
Board and I speak on a basis of my own observation of the justifica- 
tion for the expenditure of funds during the fiscal year in which I have 
just been responsible for that expenditure. 

Mr. Srxes. Has this request for additional funds received the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Colonel RanpAuu. I do not know. 

General Lawron. It has not. 
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Mr. Stxes. I want to commend you Colonel Randall for showing 
enough spirit and determination to speak out before this committee. 
We are glad to have this estimate based on your experience. 

Colonel RanpAtuL. Thank you, sir. 


NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE 


Subproject 2721—The National War College 


Total direet obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954___--_--- ’ cc. SNR ORT 
}'stimate, fiscal year 1955____- -- ; Pe ..... 448,000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956____------- een we ies 448, 000 
I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 

1. (a2) The National War College, a joint educational institution, operates 
under the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(b) The mission of the college is: 

(1) To prepare selected personnel of the Armed Forces, the State Department 
and other governmental agencies for the exercise of joint high level policy, com- 
mand and staff functions, and for the performance of strategie planning duties in 
their respective departments. 

(2) To promote the development of understanding of those agencies of Govern- 

ment and those factors of power potential which are an essential part of a national 
rar effort. 
") The college began operations on July 1, 1946, and is located on the Fort 
lesley J. MeNair Post. There are 132 full-time members of the class, normally 
34each Army; Navy (including Coast Guard and Marine Corps); and Air Force; 
18 Foreign Service and departmental officers of the State Department; 4 United 
States Information Agency, 3 Central Intelligence Agency, and 1 each from the 
Foreign Operations Administration, the Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ments of Defense, Treasury, and Commerce. In the academie year covered by 
this budget, 1955-56, it is anticipated the proportions will be approximately the 
same. . 

Mr. Stxes. Proceed with the next witness. 

Mr. Copp. The next subproject, 2721, ‘National War College,” 
will be presented by Maj. Gen. C. E. Byers, Deputy Commandant. 

Mr. Stxus. You are going to talk to us about 2721, the National 
War College? 

General Byrrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Proceed. 

General Byers. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the National War Col- 
lege, a joint school located at Fort Lesley J. McNair, is now in its 
ninth year of operation. The mission of the National War College is: 

To prepare selected personnel of the Armed Forces and other gov- 
ernmental departments for the exercise of joint high-level policy, 
comand, and staff functions, and for the performance ot strategic 
planning duties in their respective departments. 

To promote the development of understanding of those agencies 
of Government and those factors of power potential which are an 
essential part of a national war effort. 

This budget for the National War College, included in project 2721, 
totals $448,000 of which approximately 85 percent is for personal 
services. This amount is the same as appropriated for fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Stxes. Is there a change in operating personnel or in teaching 
staff or in the size of the student body, from the number in the last 
fiscal year? 

General Byers. There are a number of changes in the operating 
personnel, the staff, and faculty and in the student body. 
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Mr. Srxes. In overall numbers? 

General Byers. The overall numbers this year are down two Aj 
Force students from what has been normally authorized. One wa 
transferred because of promotion, and the other because of retirement. 
The civilian staff has remained the four that were authorized |as, 
year. The three military instructors were relieved without replace. 
ment as had been promised your committee last year at these hearings 
and I believe a letter was sent to you reporting the fact. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any significant changes in the operation at 
the school which should be brought to the attention of the committee 
at this time? 

General Byers. There are not, Mr. Chairman. The school wil] 
continue to operate substantially as it has for the last 8 years. It is 
possible that next year there may be a slight increase of four students, 
The decision is still pending in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 

Mr. Srxes. For the record I would like for you to prepare for the 
committee an outline of the operation of the National War College so 
that our record will show more continuity and more complete informa- 
tion about the War College itself. 

General Byers. Yes, sir. 

(The following was supplied for the record:) 


We have a National War College catalogue and a tentative outline of the years 
work that I believe will serve your purpose. 

President Eisenhower once said, ‘“‘There is hardly a political decision in the 
international field that does not have some security aspects. And, similarly, 
there are very few high-level military decisions which do not necessarily have 
profound moral, political, and economic implications.” 

This statement was mace some 4 years after the National War College had been 
established but there is no more accurate statement of the essential philosophy 
behind the founding of the college to be found today. 

The National War College is under the supervision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Its commandant and two deputy commandants are rotated between the three 
military services and a deputy for foreign affairs is furnished by the State Devart- 
ment. The faculty has an authorized strength of 18: 14 officers apportioned 
between the Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force and 4 civilian professors. 
The student body has an authorized strength of 132, approximately one-fourth 
each from the Army, Navy (including Marines and Coast Guard), Air Force and 
¢ ivilian agencies of the Federal Government. 

The National War College is located at Fort McNair, Washington, D. C. 
'’he Commandant, the denuties and the executive officer are quartered at Fort 
MeNair but due to lack of Government quarters the balance of the faculty and all 
of the students have to secure private accommodations in the District and in 
nearby Maryland and Virginia. 

The 10-month course of instruction starts in mid-August, ends in mid-June and 
embraces the study of national security policy. Attention is focused on the power 
struggle between the two great blocs—its causes, its nature, and its development— 
in the strong belief that it is the most transcendant fact of world life today. Close 
scrutiny is given the uncommitted nations considering the effects of neutralism, 
colonialism, and nationalism on the peoples of these nations and endeavoring to 
determine what these uncommitted nations could offer to the ultimate victory of 
the free world over the Communist bloc, or to ultimate Communist domination 
of the world. Throughout the year, primary emphasis is placed on the major 
problem involved from the point of view of United States national security. 

The academic procedures have been developed as a means to broaden the 
general knowledge of the entire student body, to provide full opportunity for the 
expansion of individual interests, and to exploit the cross-educational values 
inherent in group efforts. Lecturers of national repute, group discussions, indi- 
vidual research studies and access to one of the finest military libraries in the 
United States implement the above-mentioned procedures. 
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ARMED Forces INpusTRIAL COLLEGE 


Subproject 2722—Industrial College 


Total direct obligations: 
Di ie 6s oavineneraies nina a hadvn-e meiatachwediate tata $540, 349 
Estimiate; fiseal year 1055... --.......-2.-.-..-- Ree oe acn | Gee eee 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Codd, who is your next witness? 

Mr. Copp. The next project is 2722, Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, which will be presented by Col. L. W. Kale, executive 
officer. 

Mr. Sixes. This statement will be on the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, is that right? 

Colonel Katz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxgs. Will you give us your statement, please. 

Colonel Kate. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, under the direct supervision of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, has the mission of preparing senior military officers and selected 
civilian personnel for high level assignments in the field of industrial 
and economic mobilization. While it is a military school, the primary 
field of study is the civil economy and its defense functions in both 
peace and war. To achieve its educational mission, the college 
conducts three courses, the resident course, the correspondence study 
course, and the national resources conferences. 

The resident course is a 10-months course, starting in late August 
of each year. It includes a study of economics, organizations, and 
controls which make for economic stabilization, the Federal budget 
and its effect on the economy. The course also covers the wartime 
manpower requirements and limitations of the United States, an 
overall view of our national resources, of industrial production, 
scientific research, and technological progress and their effect on our 
national economy and national security. 

Military procurement and distribution methods and systems are 
analyzed and compared with their industrial counterparts. Emphasis 
is placed on unification, standardization, simplification, coordination, 
and the benefits that these bring to the military services and the 
taxpayers. 

Also covered is the economic and military potential of other nations. 
Students analyze the economic strengths and weaknesses of the 
nations of the world, and the blocs of nations which might have special 
significance in peace or war. 

_ Another portion of the course delineates how our national policy 
is formulated, how strategic plans are evolved and how they determine 
our logistic plans. 

The course as a whole, enables the student to intelligently evaluate 
the economic, political, military, psychological, and industrial aspects 
of mobilization problems. The students must learn to solve future 
military problems without placing unsupportable burdens on the 
national economy. 

Approximately 135 students graduate from the resident course each 
year. The class is normally composed of 120 officers from the Navy, 
Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps. These officers usually hold the 
rank of Navy captains, or colonels from the other services. About 
15 civilians, usually grades GS-15, are admitted from various Govern- 
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ment agencies such as the Departments of State, Commerce, Defense 
Labor, ‘and Interior; Office of Defense Mobilization, Atomic Energy 
Commission, and others. They are key people who are expected to 
give the Government maximum value from the education they receive. 
All of the students are of an age and grade such that their increase 
knowledge will be of benefit to the Government for many years jy 
the future, in either war or peace. 

The correspondence study course is titled “Emergency Manage. 
ment of the National Economy.” The subject matter covered is 
similar to that of the resident course. The course is open to Regular, 
Reserve, or National Guard officers of all military services, ine Juding 
the Coast Guard. Civilians who might reasonably be expected to 
hold key governmental or industrial positions in time of a national 
emergency are also eligible to enroll. The correspondence course 
normally takes about a year to complete. 

The National Resources Conferences are 2-week conference courses 
conducted each year by teams of instructors from the Industrial 
College. These conferences are highly condensed versions of the 
resident course. They are intended primarily for Reserve officers, of 
all services, whose attendance serves as a 2-week active-duty tow. 
Also eligible for these courses are local civilian leaders of industry, 
business, labor, education, and civic groups. 

In addition to the three courses outlined above the college regu- 
larly makes presentations, varying in duration from several hours to 
several days, to the Naval War College, Army War College, Air 
University, Command and General Staff College, Technical Service 
schools, and other similar institutions. 

The Industrial College of the Aimed Forces is the only school, 
military or civilian, in this country, whose primary purpose is the 
study of economic mobilization. Its fundamental concept is that 
modern wars are fought not by just military forces but by whole 
nations, and that any successful war must be the product of team- 
work by a civilian-military team. The more each half of this team 
knows about the needs, problems, attitudes, limitations, responsibili- 
ties, and organization of the other , the more efficiently the team wil 
operate. The Industrial College i is dedicated to the achievement of 
closer cooperation, more harmony, better understanding, greater sym- 
pathy, and smoother functioning of the civilian-military defense team. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Kale, I would like to congratulate you on a 
well-rounded and informative statement. 

Colonel Kate. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sixgs. It is a very good one, the type of statement that is 
helpful to the committee. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


Colonel, I want you to prepare and supply for the record a table 
showing the number of students in each of the categories that you 
have listed over the period of the last 2 years and the number that 
you propose to have in 1956. 

Colonel Kaun. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Graduates 





Re ident course 
Correspondence course 


National resources conferences_ 


Note.—Figures for 1954-55 and 1955-56 are estimated. 


1953-54 


135 
404 
3, 709 


National resources conferences, academic calendar, 1955-56 ! 


Chicago, Ill 

Detroit, Mich 
Houston, 

Portland, Oreg.1- 
Santa P artara, Calif 


Ma ile, 
Perkeley, Calif 
Shreveport, La 
Jackson, 
Savannah, 


Ga 


Mbaew, 
New York City ! 


1 Cities 


Subproject 2722— 


and dates are tentative. 


sion courses), fiscal year 1953-54 


National resources conferences enrollment (exten- | 
| 
1 
| 


Boston 
Schenectady 
Boise 
We 6 5 CBSA wnnnk 
Dayton 

Cincinnati . _- 

Oklahoma oe: 

San Jose 

New Orleans 

Dallas a 
Fut Bie 5 bed leet 
Atlanta 

FOI = oe ccc cea c 
Pittsburgh 

Omaha 

Minneapolis. 


Tn aisusokontacs 


Date 


Industrial ae 


Regular 
establish- | 


Wee kk Os Joe be Fe ike. a ee ere 


nr ce ite ees 


Sept. 19-30, 1955 
Sept. 26—Oct. 7, 
Oct. 17-28, 1955 
Oct. 24-Nov. 4, 1955 
Nov. 28—Dec. 9, 1955 
Do. 

16-27, 1956 
23-Feb. 3, 1956 
13-24, 1956 
Do. 
Mar. 12-23, 

Do. 

Apr. 9-20, 1956 
Apr. 16-27, 1956 
May 14-25, 1956 


1955 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


1956 


wise Fen <r requested 


Reserve 
com po- 
nents 
(training 
duty) 


ment 
(active 
duty) 


| Reserve 

|} ecompo- 

| nents (at- 

| tending as | 
civilians) 


Civil- 


tons Total 








..| Sept. 21-Oct. 2-- 
| Sept. 28-Oct. 9--- 


Oct. 19-30_- 


Oct. 26-Nov. 6___--__-| 


Nov. 9-20 


Nov. 30- Dec. 11- 


a es 


Jan. 18-29 
| Feb. 1-12 


Feb. 8-19 
Mar. 1-12 
Mar. 8-19 
Apr. 6-16 
Apr. 5-16 


Apr. 26-May 7.-..-. 


May 3-14 


143 
118 | 
115 | 
137 | 
0 | 


140 
144 
181 
147 


171 | 
176 | 
162 | 
191 | 
140 | 
155 | 
231 | 


2, 351 | 


JorInT HEADQUARTERS 


Subproject 2732—Joint headquarters 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955___--- 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 


$445, 102 
1, 700, 000 
1, 555, 000 
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I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provides for the administrative support of oversea joint headquarters for which 
the Department of the Army has been designated as executive agent. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Codd, who is your next. witness? 

Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman, the next project is 2732, “Joint head. 
quarters,’ and I have a short statement. 

Mr. Sixes. All right, will you proceed, please? 

Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this project will provide for 
the administrative expenses of three joint headquarters for which the 
Department of the Army has been assigned executive responsibility 
by the Department of Defense. 

These headquarters are geographically located in Europe, Japan, 
and Caribbean areas. 

This concludes my statement for this subproject. 

Mr. Sixes. What is done at the joint headquarters that is not 
carried on in other headquarters? 

Mr. Copp. The joint headquarters were established by direction 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as their representatives in these various 
theaters of command. They have the overall responsibility for the 
exercise of unified command and authority over all United States 
forces within their area of responsibility. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe the last fiscal year was the first full year of 
operation? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. You are showing a reduction in cost this year. How 
was that accomplished? 

Mr. Copp. The cost was established as an overall ceiling of 
operation. It was established at $1,555,000. 

Mr. Sixes. What activity did you eliminate from last year to make 
that possible? Did you reduce the personnel? 

Mr. Copp. The personnel will be reduced to absorb this reduction. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is it still a trial operation? 

Mr. Copp. At the time we submitted our budget, the estimate was 
$1,555,000, of which $1,500,000 was for personnel. However, that 
$1,500,000 will be reduced as we phase down the personnel presently 
employed in the Headquarters. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ARMED Forces INFORMATION AND EpucaTION PROGRAM 
Suspprosyect 2734—ArMED. ForcEs INFORMATION AND EpvucATION PROGRAM 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The purpose of this project is to provide funds necessary to carry out effectively 
the Armed Forces information and education program. The objectives of this 
program are to contribute to the effectiveness of the Armed Forces by providing 
information means and material and offering educational advantages which will 
not only make them better informed and educated, but will increase their value 
to the service and make them better citizens of our Nation. The office of Armed 
Forces Information and Education is responsible for the overall coordination, 
planning, and supply of materials and services common to two or more depart- 
ments of the Armed Forces. The actual operation and implementation of the 
program are the responsibility of the individual departments. ; 

The Armed Forces Radio and Television Service at Los Angeles and New York 
and the Armed Forces Press Service in New York are the field activities responsible 
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for carrying out a well-rounded program of information through motion pictures, 
printed pamphlets, booklets, press, and radio. This diversified program of 
information endeavors to impress upon the personnel in uniform (1) the inherent 
rights and privileges that are theirs under our form of government; (2) their 
responsibilities in upholding and retaining these gifts; (3) the missions and rela- 
tionship of our Armed Forces, and the value of each serviceman’s contribution; 
and (4) the customs and traditions of foreign countries including the importance 
of their conduct overseas. It also has the mission of providing them with a better 
understanding of world conditions, the tenets of Soviet communism and its 
definite threat to our way of life. 

The education program is administered by the United States Armed Forces 
Institute at Madison, Wis., a field activity under the jurisdiction of the Office of 
4rmed Forces Information and Education. It provides courses which contribute 
directly to military efficiency by its program of varied academic and vocational 
subjects. Service personnel who desire to utilize their “off-duty” time are offered 
an excellent opportunity to increase their value to the service and/or continue 
their educational program disrupted by their military service. On November 30 
1954, more than 306,000 active course enrollments were on record with all USAFI 
organizations. 

II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Distribution by activity 


Estimate Estimate 
fiseal year fiscal year 
1955 1956 


| 
Actual fiscal | 
year 1954 
| 

| 

| 


| $7, 013, 321 


$6, 600, 000 $6, 600, 000 





Office of Armed Forces Information and Education 1, 635, 275 1, 654, 000 1, 654, 000 

United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison. -- 3, 456, 129 | 3, 100, 000 3, 100, 000 

Armed Forees Radio and Television Service, Los Angeles_--_- 1, 753, 786 | 1, 676, 000 1, 676, 000 

Armed Forces Press, Radio and Television Service, New York. 168, 131 | 170, 000 170, 000 
| 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Codd, will you introduce your next witness? 

Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to present to 
the committee Capt. J. W. Stryker, of the Office of Armed Forces In- 
formation and Education, who has a short statement for the record. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you proceed, please, Captain? 

Captain Stryker. Yes, sir. Iam the Deputy Director of the Office 
of Armed Forces Information and Education and have been the Acting 
Director since last September when General Hartness retired. 
— Larson reported day before yesterday and will be the new 

irector. 

The Armed Forces information and education program has been 
established to provide information means and material and offer edu- 
cation advantages to uniformed members of the Armed Forces in order 
that they may be better informed, to raise their educational level 
during their spare time, and thereby enhance their value to the service 
and to the Nation. The importance of the information and education 
program in maintaining morale cannot be overemphasized. 

On May 1, 1949, the Office of Armed Forces Information and Edu- 
cation was organized in the Office of the Secretary of Defense as a 
step toward unification and as a means of eliminating duplication in 
the services. It is responsible for the overall coordination, policy 
guidance, and supervision of the entire program as prescribed by its 
charter from the Secretary of Defense. The field activities under its 
pnedionas responsible for carrying out the program are the Armed 

orces Radio and Television Service at Los Angeles and New York, 
and the Armed Forces Press Service in New York, who provide in- 
formation through motion pictures, printed pamphlets, booklets, 
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press, radio, etc., in addition to the United States Armed Forces |p. 
stitute at Madison, Wis., which administers the educational phase of 
the program by providing courses in various academic and vocational 
subjects. The actual operation and implementation of the program 
is the responsibility of the individual departments. 

At the present time 115 transmitters are supported under this pro. 
gram, representing 72 program-staffed radio stations and 43 AM FM, 
and shortwave relay stations. United States Armed Forces Insitute 
located throughout the world has an active current enrollment in ex. 
cess of 300,000. Since its inception total enrollments have been jn 
excess of 3 million. The requirement for $6,600,000, as stated herein, 
is similar to that provided for the current fiscal year, based on a con- 
tinuance of operations on the same level, and $413,321 less than that 
provided in fiscal year 1954. 

Members of my staff are here with me to answer any questions 
relative to the information and education program. : 

Mr. Forp. Captain, according to the justifications the amount 
that you are requesting is a total and the breakdown in the various 
portions will be identical with that which you had during the current 
fiscal year. 

Captain Stryker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Also according to the justifications, the number of per- 
manent positions will be identical comparing fiscal year 1955 to fiscal 
year 1956. 

Captain Stryker. That is true. 

Mr. Forp. And the average number of all employees will be 
identical. 

Captain Stryker. That is true. 


PROVISION TO PERSONNEL OF INFORMATION ON VOTING 


Mr. Forp. Captain Stryker, would you please furnish for the 
record a complete statement showing your program for providing 
voting information to service personnel, particularly in making it 
easy for them to participate in all elections. 

Captain Stryker. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


This office provides members of the Armed Forces, Merchant Marine personnel, 
certain civilians (United States citizens attached and serving with the Armed 
Forces of the United States beyond the continental limits of the United States) 
and dependents of service personnel with information on qualifications for voting, 
registration, methods of obtaining ballots and voting, dates and type of elections 
and offices to be filled for each State and Territory. This information, which is 
obtained through the Secretaries of State of the several States and Territories, 
is published in a pamphlet titled ‘‘Voting Information” and in a large wall chart 
(3 feet by 4 feet) for convenient reference. These are published for the use of 
commanding officers and voting officers in advising and assisting Armed Forces 
personnel in all matters pertaining to absentee voting. Changes to the pamphlet 
and chart are issued as necessary to bring voting information up to date. 

A Federal post-card application (standard form 76) has been designed for use 
of service personnel as the most expeditious means of requesting absentee ballots. 
This card is accepted by all States permitting absentee voting except Florida. 
All States permit some absentee voting except New Mexico. 

Members of the Armed Forces are urged to exercise their right of franchise. 
A large poster depicting the Statue of Liberty with the word ‘Vote’’ super- 


imposed is furnished to assist in bringing this matter to their attention. 
Armed Forces Radio and Armed Forces Press Service are both utilized to bring 
issues and other election data to service personnel in an expeditious mannet. 
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Equal time is given to major political parties by Armed Forces Radio Service. 
Election data is distributed to all service newspapers by Armed Forces Press 
Service. 

The Department of Defense has sponsored legislation which includes the follow- 
ing minimum requirements in its recommendations to the States for the enact- 
ment of uniform laws to facilitate absentee voting by members of the Armed 
Forces and other persons covered by the proposal. They include: 

1. Permit absentee voting in general elections and primaries. 

2. Accept the Federal post-card application for an absentee ballot. 

3. Waive registration or provide a simple absentee registration system that 
avoids separate and time-consuming steps. 

4. Make the absentee ballot available at least 45 days prior to the deadline for 


its return. 

Letters have been addressed to the governoys of the States and Territories 
urging the passage of legislation in their respective States to accomplish the above 
recommendations. As a result some changes have been made in election laws 
and more are being considered by the State legislatures, the majority of which 
are now in session. 

Early in 1956, this Office will publish a revised voting pamphlet which will 
contain complete information on voting in all States and ‘Territories, incluc ing 
changes in laws which are now being consicered by the States legislatures. This 
pamphlet and a new chart titled ‘“‘1956 Voting Information” will be furnished 
voting officers in time for all personnel to participate in the elections to be held 
in 1956. 

This Office is cooperating with OASD (M. and P.) (Brigadier General Galvin, 
extension 54573,) in their efforts to bring about uniform State absentee voting 
laws for service personnel and others connected with the Government of the 
United States on duty outside the continental limits of the United States. 

The voting pamphlet, chart, poster, and Federal post-card application (standard 
form 76) are printed in the Government Printing Office every second year. 

The cost is approximately $18,000. 


CLASSIFIED ProJects 


Mr. Sikes. Mr. Codd, will you introduce the next witness under 
subproject 2731, which is a classified activity. 

Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman, at this time we have Col. H. Cleaves, 
Comptroller of the Signal Corps, who has a short statement for the 
committee off the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Colonel Cleaves, according to the material before the 
committee the fiscal year 1955 budget for this project was $2 million, 
and the proposed for fiscal year 1956 is $2,100,000. 

Colonel Ciraves. Yes, sir. I would like to explain the minor 
increase of $100,000 off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Does that complete your presentation, Mr. Codd? 

Mr. Copp. We have one more project to cover, Mr. Chairman, 
2735, a classified activity. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

(Presentation made off the record.) 

_Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, Mr. Codd, for your presentation. 
You have given us much information which will be useful to the 
committee. 

Mr. Copp. Thank you, sir. 
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Turspay, Marcu 15, 1955, 


ARMED FORCES SPECIAL WEAPONS PROJECT 


Mr. Sixes. The next project is 2716, General Luedecke. 

General Luedecke, will you proceed with your presentation of the 
““Armed Forces special weapons project?” 

General LurpEckE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the provisions of law and the resultant 
organization of our Government, as it relates to the military applica- 
tion of atomic energy, is such that the Armed Forces found it necessary 
and desirable to create an agency of the Depar tment of Defense which 
could represent the services and other organizations of the Department 
of Defense with the Atomic Energy Commission and its agencies at 
all levels in furthering the application of atomic energy to military 
purposes. The Armed Forces special weapons project is a joint 
organization under the direct command of the chiefs of the three 
services formed for this purpose and given the further responsibility 
of providing technical, training, and logistic support to the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force in the field of atomic weapons. This organiza- 
tion represents each of the three services with the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the agencies of the Atomic Energy Commission in 
the research, development, testing, production, procurement, readiness 
and storage of atomic weapons, and ensures coordination of their 
respective programs in these activities. In addition, the Armed 
Forces special weapons project conducts technical training of service 
personnel in the maintenance, storage, assembly, delivery and effects 
of atomic weapons, and conducts such other training as the individual 
services deem essential to the maintenance of a capability for combat 
readiness with these weapons. 

The Armed Forces special weapons project is manned by individuals 
and units of the Army, Navy and Air Force. It consists of a head- 
quarters located in Washington, a Field Command located at Sandia 
Base near Albuquerque, N. Mex., organizations for the operation of 
storage sites and liaison detachments at some major Atomic Energy 
Commission installations. All of our budget is included in the 
budget of the Department of the Army, under projects 5201 (research 
and development), project 2716 (maintenance and operations) and 
project 4071 (procurement and production). The funds requested 
under these projects represent our best estimates of the amounts 
needed to enable us to discharge our responsibilities during fiscal 
year 1956. 

By appropriation, these requests appear as follows: 


For new obligational authority: 


Research and development (project 5201)__...--__- Rie pea $11, 431, 000 
Maintenance and operations (project 2716) ___-_-----_------ 22, 269, 000 

For obligational authority: Procurement and production (project 
OER ccicns panne it 4c Glia anned nina away eaes ts 20, 943, 000 
Dwte orb Geib is be Ot OGLE elds SBOE Eu og las 54, 643, 000 


Research and development funds requested under project 5201 are 
primarily for the study and determination of the effects of atomic 
weapons and for the development of the methods and procedures for 
defense against such effects. These research and development objec- 
tives are attained by applied research studies and programs conducted 
by service installations and by competent research groups and labora- 
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ries in the United States under contract, and by the conduct of 
rojects and programs in weapons effects in full-scale test detonations, 
In the first of these two categories, we are requesting $1,506,000 and, 
for the second category, $9,925,000—making a total of $11,431,000 for 
research and development. Further explanation of the specific pro- 
grams which we propose to pursue under both categories will be dis- 
cussed with the committee if desired in off-the-record presentations. 

Experience gained through participation in joint Atomic Energy 
Commission-Department of Defense efforts in nuclear testing since 
1947 has led to an understanding and agreement between both agencies 
as to the proper division of responsibilities, efforts and funding. 
Experience within the Department of Defense has developed under- 
standing and agreement as to the responsibilities of the military depart- 
ments and other agencies of the Department of Defense for funding. 
The funds we have requested are in consonance with these under- 
standings and agreements and are the minimum we feel necessary 
to carry out a proper, effective research and development program 
in this area. The program as a whole, and the individual programs 
and projects thereof, undergo continuous and searching reevaluation 
inorder to assure that there is no unnecessary duplication and that the 
programs will, in fact, provide the information needed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to enhance its military capability. 

The funds requested under project 2716 are for the maintenance and 
operation of the Washington headquarters of the project, the field 
command at Sandia Base and Sandia Base, for training support, and 
for the maintenance and operation of the storage sites operated by the 
project. Funds estimated for this purpose are $14,529,000. Included 
also in this project is the request for $7,740,000 for extra-military costs 
for the conduct of the nuclear test program—making a total of 
$22,269,000. The extra-military funds cover the extra expenses of a 
military nature associated with an atomic test which are incurred 
solely as a result of the test operation and which have not been 
included in normal-service budgets. While these funds are essential 
to the conduct of tests and the carrying out of research and develop- 
ment programs connected with testing, they are not properly attribut- 
able to any specific research and development project. 

The funds requested under project 4071 are for the procurement and 
production of special weapons, supplies, and equipment from the Atomic 
Energy Commission for use in the training of individuals and units of 
the Army and Navy and of the Armed Forces special weapons project, 
for the equiping of units of the Army, Navy and Armed Forces special 
weapons project to provide them with a combat capability with atomic 
weapons. While the Armed Forces special weapons project also per- 
forms the procurement function for the Air Force for these same pur- 
poses, such funds for Air Force needs are included in the Air Force 
budget and, therefore, are not contained in our request. Included 
also are funds necessary for the procurement of supplies required to 
maintain the test and handling equipment and for the maintenance and 
modernization of training weapons, the rework of weapons used for 
maneuver purposes and for the procurement of weapons used for 
operational suitability test purposes. $15,897,000 of the $20,943,000 
requested under this project are for forward financing of estimated 
iscal year 1957 requirements. The remaining $5,046,000 is needed 
to complete procurement of fiscal year 1956 requirements. 
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More detailed explanation of the above activities in all three projects 
will now be provided in an off-the-record presentation if the committe 
desires. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 16, 1955, 


Mr. Ritey. The hearing will come to order. 

General Lawton, will General Luedecke continue with his testimony? 

General Lawron. Yes. I might explain for the record that so fa 
as AFSWP is concerned, the Army is purely the budget-carrying 
agency for AFSWP, and it is merely carried in our budget. ; 

I would like to introduce Mr. Clyde Elliot this morning, who is in 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller, who 
handles the budget for AFSWP in the Secretary of Defense office. 
The budget of AFSWP is presented as an entity in here. 

It might be confusing at first as to why we get into other programs 
being presently in the ‘Maintenance and operations” appropriation, 
In order to complete AFSWP as one package it is planned to present 
AFSWP completely, the procurement, ‘‘Research and development,” 
and ‘‘Maintenance and operation’ elements of it. 

Yesterday we stopped the hearings as we were in the middle of 
the research and development appropriation, and General Luedecke 
and his assistants are prepared to continue the discussions from that 
point this morning. 

Mr. Riney. All right. 

General Luedecke? 

General LurpEcKr. Yesterday we covered the theoretical programs 
and laboratory work in the research and development portion of 
project 5201 to the extent of $1.5 million. 

If there are questions about that portion of the research and 
development program we would be happy to answer them now or go 
ahead into the remainder of the research and development program, 
as you desire. 

Mr. Ritey. There were some questions on the chart you had 
yesterday. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Lurprecksr. Mr. Chairman, that concludes our presenta- 
tion of these three projects. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. 

General Lawton, will you present your next witness. 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, the next project is 2711, which is 
a classified project. I would like to introduce as the principal witness 
Lt. Gen. R. J. Canine. 

Mr. Ritry. Inasmuch as this is a classified project, we will not 
need a reporter. 

(Presentation made off the record.) 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 16, 1955. 


OTHER OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. GILMAN C. MUDGETT, CHIEF OF INFORMATION 

COL. HASKELL CLEAVES, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

COL. WILLIAM H. GREENE, OFFICE, CHIEF CHEMICAL OFFICER 

LT. COL. PETER S. TANOUS, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

LT. COL. BERNARD J. NORDMANN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, LOGISTICS 

LT. COL. HOWARD G. LEDGERWOOD, OFFICE, CHIEF OF FINANCE 

LT. COL. GEORGE A. CLAYTON, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-3 


Mr. Stxes. General Lawton, will you introduce the next program, 
please? 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, the next program is 2900, “Other 
operational activities.” I would like to introduce as the program 
director, Colonel Tanous; and I would also like to call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that all the projects and subprojects under 
this program are less than they were in fiscal year 1955 except one of 
$190,000, which is the same as the previous year. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you proceed, Colonel Tanous. 

Colonel Tanous. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, program 2900, “Other 
operational activities,’ provides for a number of miscellaneous Army 
functions which are not covered by other budget programs and which, 
incidentally, bear little or no relation to each other except that they 
pertain to operational rather than administrative functions. 

The varied activities included in this budget program are indicated 
on page No. 526 of the justification books. Funds required for fiscal 
vear 1956 total $9,016,000, compared with $14,012,000 for fiscal year 
1955, and $16,117,546 for fiscal year 1954. The fiscal year 1956 
requirements are $4,996,000 less than fiscal year 1955, and $7,101,546 
less than fiscal year 1954. Reduced requirements in fiscal year 1956 
as compared with the current and prior fiscal years are a reflection, 
primarily, of the cessation of hostilities in Korea during the early 
part of fiscal year 1954. For all activities except two (‘‘Anti-Aircrait 
Command tactical network,’ $190,000, and “Other specialized 
activities at the Army Chemical Center,’’ $1,183,000), the funds will 
be furnished field commanders for the accomplishment of their military 
operational missions. 

The major portion of the funds requested is required for two 
activities : 





| 
Sub- . | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
project Title 1955 | 1956 


—— 


2923 | Labor service units in support of tactical units $4, 573, 000 $2, 500, 000 
2924 | Korean Service Corps 6, 134, 500 | 3, 575, 000 


10, 707, 500 | 6, 075, 000 


59703—55——60 
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Labor service units and the Korean Service Corps provide relatively 
inexpensive indigenous labor to replace military personnel in support 
of the Army missions in the European and Far East theaters. The 
work of the Labor service units supporting tactical United States units, 
includes such varied activities as road maintenance, bridge construc. 
tion, and maintenance of the numerous firing ranges. ‘The Korean 
Service Corps provides unskilled labor for general reclamation and 
maintenance, depot operations, road construction, quarry work, and 
back-packing supplies. The decreased requirement for both the Labor 
service units in support of tactical units and the Korean Service Corps 
are a result of the reduced strengths and operational activities. 

By reference to page 526 of the justifications, it may be noted that 
fiscal year 1956 activities of all the subprojects .in this budget program 
are less than in fiscal year 1955. 

This concludes my overall statement of budget program 2900 “Other 
operational activities.’”’ Available with me today are members of the 
Army staff who are prepared to justify their portion of this budget 
estimate in greater detail and furnish any additional information you 
may desire. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer you to the pamphlet 
that has just been handed to you in which the different subprojects 
within this budget program are broken out by our fiscal year 1954, 
fiscal year 1955, and fiscal year 1956 factors. 


TEMPORARY DUTY MOVEMENTS OF UNITED STATES ARMY BAND, ARMY 
FIELD BAND AND WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS BAND 


If we consider, first, subproject 2911 ‘“Temporary duty movements 
of United States Army Band, Army Field Band, and Women’s Army 
Corps Band’’—what I have attempted to do is to break out the 
$175,000, our estimate for 1956, by our actual planned trips for the 
Army Field Band and the WAC Band. 

The next page reflects the trips that have taken place or will be 
concluded in fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Srxzs. Colonel Tanous, I am not sure I understand the first 
page. You have “Estimated cost’ a total in one column $233,340, 
and in another column of ‘Estimated cost” you have a total of 
$175,000. Which of those is the estimated cost which is before us? 

Colonel Tanovus. The $175,000, Mr. Chairman. We _ became 
rather overenthusiastic with the pending pay bill and erroneously 
computed the estimated cost at $12 per day. It was primarily for 
additional information and should not have been brought before this 
subcommittee at this time. 

Mr. Sixes. Then the $175,000 is your actual estimate of cost? 

Colonel Tanovus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Go ahead. 


TEMPORARY DUTY MOVEMENTS OF TROOP UNITS 


Colonel Tanous. Page 3 has a breakout of subproject 2912 ‘“Tem- 
porary duty movements of T/O & E and similar units.””’ What I have 
attempted to do on this sheet, Mr. Chairman, is to show you how we 
actually have obligated our funds in fiscal year 1954, what we antici- 
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pate doing in fiscal year 1955, and possibly what might be done in 
fscal year 1956. Of course in attempting to estimate temporary duty 
movements of units that fall into this category, ‘Other operational 
activities,” it is difficult to estimate that exactly. However, this is 
what the Department of the Army presently contemplates obligating 
these funds for. 


TEMPORARY DUTY TRAVEL OF CORPS AND SUBORDINATE HEADQUARTERS 
PERSONNEL 


On the next page you will see subproject 2921, ‘“Temporary duty 
travel of Army corps and subordinate headquarters personnel in 
connection with tactical operations.”” This is the temporary duty 
travel of the individual personnel within the Army corps or subordinate 
headquarters. I followed the same procedure as in subproject 2911 
to show the subcommittee where the money has been spent, where it is 
being spent in 1955, and where we hope to spend it in 1956. 


LABOR SERVICE UNITS IN SUPPORT OF TACTICAL UNITS 


The next page reflects subproject 2923, “Labor service units in 
support of tactical units.’”” What we have attempted to do here is 
to give you some general backup information concerning the relative 
cost of labor service units. We have put it on the 3-fiscal-year basis 
for comparative purposes. 

Mr. Forp. These labor service units, are they the ones in Korea? 

Colonel Tanovus. No, sir. They are only in the European theater. 
We have some in France and some in Germany. The labor service 
units in this subproject are just those in Germany. They are in 
support of the tactical United States units. 


KOREAN SERVICE CORPS 


Subproject 2924 is the Korean Service Corps. Similarly, on this 
sheet I have attempted to provide some additional factors for your 
consideration in analyzing or considering the $3,575,000 estimate for 
fiscal year 1956. 


DONATIONS OF CIVILIAN CLOTHING 


Subproject 2956 is “Donation of civilian clothing.” This is 
primarily a mathematical computation, Mr. Chairman, in which 
Ihave attempted to provide for you the number of eligible personnel 
who qualify under this subproject. 

Mr. Stxes. Who can qualify? 

Colonel Tanous. Enlisted men who are released from military 
service with reentry barred, without having been sent to disciplinary 
barracks. In other words, under existing Army regulations, we can 
eliminate military personnel not fit to be in the military service without 
sending them to disciplinary barracks. The estimated cost per outfit 
8$30. Aa overcoat might be issued or not, depending on the climatic 
conditions. 
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COMPARISON OF 1955 AND 1956 ESTIMATES 


On the next sheet I have attempted to show the difference between Me |” 
our 1956 estimate and our 1955 estimate to reflect where our $49 
millio» differerce is actually located in the different subprojects. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like for the entire table to go into the record. 
There is 2:0 objection to that, is there? 

Colonel Tanovs. No, sir. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 












































Fise 
Drrect OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT AND SUBPROJECT 
Activity 2900—Other operational activity 
4 ae" 
Actual, Estimate, Actual, Estimate, 
No. Project and subproject fiscal year | fiscal year | as of Dec. | fiscal vear 
1954 1955 31, 1954 1956 
(2910)| Unit travel not otherwise chargeable_.__--____- ($523, 494)| ($493, 500)| ($247,  aoer,een| ($388, 600) 
2911 Temporary duty travel of Army Field | 
Band, and WAC Army Band_-_-________- | 152, 194 200, 000 94, 188 175, 000 
2912 | Temporary duty travel of troop units_-__- 371, 300 293, 500 153, 499 | 213, 600 
(2920)' Miscellaneous support of tactical operations. --| (13, 915, 622) (11, 496, 500) (3, 099, 745) (6, 839, 000) 
2921 Temporary duty travel of corps and sub- | Fis 
ordinate headquarters personnel_------ we 716, 800 599, 000 123, 463 574, 000 
2922 AAA Command tactical network -- 51, 117 190, 000 65, 691 | 190, 000 
2923 | Labor service units in support of tactical 
I tks = mons nape seceaenannenese cn 3, 736, 305 | 4, 573, 000 | 2, 500, 000 
2924 | Korean Service Corps By. smb ee a | 9,411,400 | 6, 134, 500 | 2, ae 591 3, 575, 000, 
i= = —- 
(2950); Miscellaneous, activity not otherwise classified_| (1, 678, 430) | (2, 022, 000) | (1, 652, 218); (i, 788, 400) 
2951 Special projects, Far East Command__---_- 0 289, 000 | 30, 890 | 180, 000 
2952 Specialized administrative activities at | 
ACC. -| 1,128,828 1, 258, 000 596, 912 1, 183, 000 
2955 | Other special projects directed by Depart- 
ET ON III soe a's ouien exert w ate 12, 032 0 | 21,000, 822 0 
2956 Donations of civilian clothing_............- 537, 570 | 475, 000 | 23, 594 | 425, 400 
| ieee isch, oes Baste 16, 117, 546 | 14,012,000 | 34,999,650 | 9,016,000 
2590 | Installation support (detailed justification | | | 
included in programs 3800 and 3900) -......-- 205, 348,478 238, 593,110 |........-.. | 178, 338, 000 
Total direct obligations.................. 221, 466,024 252, 605, 110 |unn--------0 4 187,354,000 
1 All obligations included in deutschemark obligations. % 
2 Obligations incurred for movement of Headquarters, Trieste, unprogramed at the time of the estimate. 
3 Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations, does not include installation 
=~ ort. ins 
ncrease of $12,358,000 from President’s budget due to authorized strength increase of 25,000 and author- 
ted adjustments between programs subsequent to printing of President’s budget. 
Fi 
Se 
TI 
Fc 
Fi 
Sit 
M 
T 
U 
E 
Ie 
F; 
A 
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Subproject 2911—-Temporary dutu movements of U. S. Army Band, Army Field 
Band, and Women’s Army Corps Band 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiseal vear 1954 ae . $152, 194 
KF stimate, fiscal year 1955____- Po dnc eR ke cause mo, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 175, 000 


Approximate Estimated 


Area length cost 





Fiscal year 1956 band trips planned: Total 


U.S. Army Field Band: 
European tour. --...--- 
RESORT IN oho stots bh nden ean 
Southeast tour_.............- 


Shad eth a ccd cist cnsniet hdd new neenanansee Jarkeoete : 


14th Army (WAC) Band: 
Ed Gia ilk cindehnoaieannnetraaraenesed a 
Second Army tour 


Subtotal____--- ic rece aM a Nin ae cach erect eteeek eke ensued ‘ 


Advance party (1 officer): 
U.S. Army Field Band ; 
SORT FE CF re I aw i cnn peceenisessncncscnedconss Sy é 


UE iin ccc eta sacieieccaeei Dal a a 5 


Fiscal year 1955 band trips planned: Total 


U.S. Army Field Band: 
REE bce wna kancskccanewe sirtabenetatei anit ctenpilteas etic . 
Southeast tour 
North Central tour LS 
Is cc OU Li acd ict nambnawianbtdteecaneaisis 4 


GO ctcsedes ccsctsecewsnssssss Staneneassecseessescekcus : 
4th Army (WAC) Band: 
Third Army tour 
I oe os sc urcquanictrale chin coc deioh anda oehatiniiain . 


Fifth Army tour 
Sixth Army tour 


Subtotal 
Advance party (1 officer): 


U.S. Army Field Band 
14th Army (WAC) Band 


Ganda antibcdiundancecaad phn knives atinddiacaan dees tien 


Subproject 2912—Temporary duty movements of T/O & E and similar units 





| Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
| fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
1954 | 1955 1956 


Total direct obligations , $371, 300 | $293, 500 | $213, 600 


Total OONUS......---------.-=~ sary Sen oanenbocnasoe 82,522} 101,100, —-100, 





Fine AMY sc50sccccene Ai Aaivenenccaeheeseawenewiddcssccs<s= 10, 128 | 24, 000 | 
sn | | 
Third Army-.-.--. at. 3, 89% , 600 | 
Fourth Army.........-- 3, 654 | 13, 000 | 
Fifth Army | 540 4, 100 
Sixth Army i 12, 519 | 26, 900 | 
MDW. ; | 1, 380 | 5, 000 
, 14, 543 | 0 | 
32, 266 | 0 | 


ee 2b 
go Nie Se 


Total overseas 288, 778 | 192, 400 | 


ee x 79, 136 
celanc ons i 
Far East 194, 299 115, 000 | 
Alaska__ 3 es 4, 043 6, 000 | 
ONES os ree 11, 300 | 12, 000 


59, 400 
0 
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Subproject 2921—Temporary duty travel of Army corps and subordinate headquarter 





personnel in connection with tactical operations 





Webel Ghneet GIONS... 2. 5 kde coin cn wtcicensiencnnne 


Sd tS staat come acemedainbbinmicainnel 
EE PAIN nde ctinnguinhieibmbetehahessseienht tibbmbbsecewe 
Far East 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1954 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1955 


$599, 000 
2, 000 


Rise 
2335 


a 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1956 


_ 


$574, 





Subproject 2923—Labor service unils in support of tactical units 


Total direct obligations 


I ii ah ah ah eat Ri i ee ae oe ee 


Ne iia wikis cbse es is WE SER ee 
Miscellaneous 


OND ons iSehs cicccnnccskeUESSt Le keTtebuhteeespeweeeeue 
Average cost: 
Salaries 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1954 


$3, 736, 305 





3, 490, — 
245, 499 


4, 161 


$839 
0 





59 





898 | 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1955 


$4, 573, 000 


3, 499, 511 
1, 065, 135 
8, 354 


4,177 | 


$838 
255 
2 


1, 095 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1956 


$2, 500, 00 


1, 978, 
517, 651 
| 4, 060 


2, 030 





Subproject 2924—Korean Service Corps (includes pay, subsistence, and clothing 


| 


| 


AR GANGES ba Sb ree rE ctr nkrendhbavilie | 





Actual, | 


fiscal year | 


1954 | 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1955 


$9, 411, 400.00 |$6, 134, 500.00 | 


| Estimate, 

fiscal year 
1956 

| 


$3,575 000.0 





























eli arrestin epaatiimaisienttitesicdbcad cocaadaapascus eer | 4,029, 000.00 | 3,390, 750.00 | 1, 980 000.0 
CONOR. 20.25 choca wandssaccsessencessccc2csetsteee 4, 747,090.00 | 2,375,912.09 | 1,383 090.00 
Ce oe una ahd camino en 585,100.00 | 292,838.00 | 171, 009.00 

TR iithocintin siictnctdindditchstnbektacdhaen six : 50, 300. 00 | 75, 000. 00 | 41, 000.0 
Average cost: mane ee } 

DE crnidvs ecw cmbesmawaaans ccndacenheobuuswcisixecses 2: 80. 86 165. 00 | 165.00 

NID. 559 5c caine <n die epad iaeontedas denne 95. 28 | 115. 62 | 115.25 

I i chk a a Rs eG 11.74 14. 25 14.3 

I tl fot 0. 2 et eh ic denemaininkeeewe 1.01 3.65 3.42 

ER siecuninennereuiinnccnwewseimneurexsateg eters | 188. 89 298. 52 297. 8 
Subproject 2956—Donations of civilian clothing 
Estimate, Estimate, 
epamny fiscal year fiscal year 
vue 1955 1956 

Se NA I o.oo ciseaicietiniiiednbcbmerdanve babolaiae mae $537, 570 $475, 000 $425, 400 
Number of eligible personnel. =a 17, 919 15, 830 14, 1) 
RE Sa ga, eee Te Ere eae $30 $30 $) 


Clothing to be donated: Trousers, shirt, jacket, overcoat (when required). 





mi 


§P 


Ca 





000.0 
“000. 0 
000.0 

009. 00 
000.0 


165. 0 


115.25 
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Activiry 2900—OrTHER OPERATIONAL ACTIVITY 


Comparison of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 estimates 


Subproject 


Temporary duty travel of Army Field Band, and 
| WAC Army Band 
Temporary duty travel of troop units- 


| Temporary duty travel of corps and subordinate 


a headquarters personnel 
AAA Command tactical network : 
| Labor service units in support of tactical units 
| Korean Service Corps. ---- ae 
| Special projects, Far East Command_- 
Specialized administrative activities at ACC 
Other — projects directed by Department of the 


Donations of civilian clothing 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1955 


$14, 012, 000 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 


$9, 016, 000 | 


Difference 


— $4, 996, 000 





200, 000 | 


293, 500 


599, 000 | 


190, 000 

, 573, 000 
3, 134, 500 
289, 000 
1, 258, 000 


0 
475, 000 


175, 000 | 
213, 600 | 


574, 000 
190, 000 
2, 500, 000 
3, 575, 000 
180, 000 
1, 183, 000 


0 
425, 400 





—25, 000 
—79, 900 


—25, 000 
0 


—2, 073, 000 
—2_ 559, 500 
—109, 000 
—75, 000 


0 
—49, 600 








Mr. Srxes. And I would like to say to you, Colonel Tanous, that 
this is very helpful material. I appreciate the thoroughness with 
which you have gone into each item and have tried to show to the 
committee the significant facts in cost analysis. We have had an 
opportunity to observe your work for quite some time, and I want to 
say that I think the Army has a valuable officer in you. 

Colonel Tanous. Thank you very much, sir. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxges. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to second what has been said by the chair- 
man. I have no questions. 


SPECIALIZED ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES AT ARMY CHEMICAL CENTER 


Mr. Stxges. Will you proceed with the next project, please. 

Colonel Tanous. Colonel Greene will make the presentation on 
project 2952, ‘Specialized administrative activities’ at Army Chemi- 
cal Center, Maryland. 

Mr. SIKES. You are asking for $1,183,000, a little reduction over 
last year’s figures. Will you tell us about your requirements? 

Colonel Greens. Yes, sir. This installation has a large variety 
of missions, including research and development; industrial mobiliza- 
tion; manufacturing of chemical munitions for the Chemical Corps 
and the Ordnance Corps; depot supply and maintenance; cataloging 
and standardization; operation of class II procurement offices; 
Surgeon General Army Environmental Health Laboratory; and 
sev eral major class I activities of the Second Army; and certain anti- 
aircraft activities. 

There are many allotment accounts which at the present time help 
to support the mission, including the administrative and staff activities 
at the Army Chemical Center. In fiscal year 1953, 205 different 
projects had to be cited and administrative overhead accounts drawn 
from all of these. In an attempt to simplify the activities and make 
them more efficient, last year it was decided to establish project 2952, 
which permits charging the administrative and staff activities of the 
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Army Chemical Center to this project, and this reduces the 205 projey 
accounts to two. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. Mr. Ford, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear what is done by this. 

Colonel Greene. It is primarily a bookkeeping simplification. Yj, 
have taken 205 accounts, each of which must pay its overhead, an 
instead of going through: the cost analysis, which is very costly and 
does not serve any particularly useful purpose, we are setting u 
separately an account which bears all the administrative overheaj 
cost except that of research and development. 

Mr. Forp. Is this an operation of long standing, or is it a new one! 

Colonel Greene. This is a new one in an attempt to simplify the 
activities, and it will not exist after 1956 because we are going int 
the Army industrial fund, which will give us one fund to draw from, 

Mr. Forp. When is it contemplated to initiate the industrial fund! 

Colonel GREENE. July 1, 1956. 

Colonel Tanovs. This will just be for this year and then the 
subproject will be eliminated next year. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Colonel Tanous. There is one additional project. 

Mr. Forp. You may proceed with the next project. 


ARMY ANTIAIRCRAFT COMMAND TACTICAL NETWORK 


Colonel Tanous. In subproject 2922, “‘Army Antiaircraft Con- 
mand tactical network,” we are requesting the same amount in fiscal 
year 1956 as we did in fiscal year 1955, $190,000. Colonel Cleaves 
will make the presentation on that subproject. 

Mr. Srxzs. All right, Colonel Cleaves, will you tell us about that. 

Colonel CLeaves. These are leased circuits which are a part of the 
tactical network and connect the outlying units with the AAA Con- 
mand Center. 








¢ 
Mr. Srxzs. Is it substantially the same program as last year? RC 
Colonel CLeaves. Completely. ( 
Mr. Sixes. Any questions, Mr. Ford? rr. 
Mr. Forp. No questions. 





Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 17, 1955. 


ARMYWIDE SERVICES (ADMINISTRATIVE) 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM C. WESTMORELAND, OFFICE, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

OL. GERALD G. EPLEY, MILITARY PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION, G-1 

MAJ. GEN. GILMAN C. MUDGETT, CHIEF OF INFORMATION, OCSA 
AJ. GEN. (CHAP) P. J. RYAN, CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS 

OL. JOHN L. CHAMBERLAIN, JR., CHIEF, TROOP INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION DIVISION, CINFO 

OL. LOUIS W. JACKSON, CHIEF, SPECIAL SERVICES DIVISION, AGO 
OL. R. L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, MILITARY PERSONNEL PROCURE- 
MENT DIVISION, AGO 

OL. WILLIAM W. OTTO, ASSISTANT CHIEF, PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
AND PROCEDURES DIVISION, AGO 

OL. PAUL S. WILLARD, CHIEF, CORRECTION DIVISION, PMGO 

LT. COL. ROBERT E. SULLIVAN, CHIEF, OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
PMGO 

LT. COL. EMANUEL COMBS, JR., EXECUTIVE, ARMY-AIR FORCE 
POSTAL SERVICE, AGO 

LT. COL. (CHAPLAIN) WAYNE L. HUNTER, OFFICE, CHIEF OF 
CHAPLAINS 

LT. COL. J. V. MILANO, MILITARY PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT 
DIVISION, ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 

MAJ. CRESS J. SURFACE, COMPTROLLER DIVISION, ADJUTANT 
GENERAL’S OFFICE 

(CLARENCE W. PHILLIPS, COMPTROLLER DIVISION, ADJUTANT 
GENERAL’S OFFICE 

ROBERT O. BLOCH, ARMY-AIR FORCE POSTAL SERVICE, ADJUTANT 
GENERAL’S OFFICE 

.G. MORRISON, OFFICE, CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS 

HAROLD L. CORZETT, COMPTROLLER DIVISION, ADJUTANT GEN- 
ERAL’S OFFICE 

WALTER R. MEEHAN, PERSONNEL RESEARCH AND PROCEDURES 
DIVISION, ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 

W. K. MENEFEE, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF FINANCE 

SAMUEL GLICK, COMPTROLLER DIVISION, ADJUTANT GENERAL’S 
OFFICE 

BENJAMIN OVERSTREET, JR., CORRECTION DIVISION, PROVOST 
MARSHALL GENERAL’S OFFICE 

OLLON D. McCOOL, CHIEF, RECORDS ADMINISTRATION BRANCH, 
COMPTROLLER DIVISION, ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Mr. Sikes. The committee will come to order. We are now ready 
to discuss program 3000 ‘‘Armywide Services,” and I believe you told 
me, General Lawton, that Col. Gerald G. Epley of G—1 is prepared to 
make the presentations. 

Colonel Epley, do you have a statement to submit? 

Colonel Epiey. Yes, sir. I have a prepared statement which I 
would like to read at this time. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. Is your statement on the overall program? 
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Colonel Eptey. It is on the overall program 3000; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. All right. 

Colonel Erptey. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I appear before yo 
today to present budget program 3000 ‘“Armywide services (adminis 
trative).”” While this program is comparatively small in relation jy 
other programs which are being presented to you, included here ay 
some of the most important functions that the Army performs fron 
the individual soldier’s viewpoint. I refer to the chaplains’ progran, 
the information and education activities, the operation of schools fy 
dependent children, and the special services programs. 

Other activities within this program provide funds for the operatioy 
of the Adjutant General records center, funds to reimburse the Posi 
Office Department for the Army’s use of penalty mail, the operatio 
of the recruiting and personnel processing installations, and funds for 
the cost of operation of the United States disciplinary barracks an( 
other provost marshal general activities. 

In general, the fiscal year 1956 estimate of requirements is to provide 
for the continued performance of these activities at approximately 
the same level as during fiscal year 1955, adjusted to reflect changes in 
strength and recent troop deployments, as well as to provide for some 
additional requirements. 

Reductions are reflected for the cost of operation of the Adjutant 
General’s records centers, costs of penalty mail, troop information and 
education activities, special services activities, personnel processing 
and disciplinary measures. However, increases are included for the 
procurement of church furniture by the Chief of Chaplains, expanded 
recruiting advertising program, and funds for payment of education 
costs for an increased number of dependent children of our service 
personnel overseas. 

This program consists of four major projects, namely, administra- 
tive and protective services, welfare, morale and related activities, 
personnel processing and disciplinary measures. If it is agreeable 
with the committee I would like to proceed with the presentation o/ 
these major projects, assisted by the project witnesses. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well, Colonel Epley, I believe that the committe 
would like for you to follow that procedure. 

Colonel Eptey. May I call attention to the summary of direct 
obligations by project and subproject which appears on pages 5il 
and 552 of the Army budget. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you wish to discuss them singly? 

Colonel Eptey. I would like to discuss the first project, Mr. Chair 
man, as a group, the administrative and protective services. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well, proceed as you think best and call on such 
additional witnesses as you may need. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Colonel Eptey. May I suggest at this time that the summary 
pages 551 and 552 be inserted in the record? 

Mr. Stxes. That will be done. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 





No. | 


3010 | 
3011 
M13 | 
3020 
3021 


3023 
3024 


3080 


3032 
3033 
3037 
3040 


*41 
4042 
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APPROPRIATION: MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY—ACTIVITY: 
3000 ArMywipE Services (ADMINISTRATIVE) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


| | 
| Actual, Estimate, | Actualasof| Estimate, 
Project and subproject | fiscal year | fiseal year | Dec. 31, | fiseal year 


1954 1955 | 1954 1956 


om } - auntie | | 


lsu, 063, 308 \s11, 034, 000 | $5, 625, 633 | $10, 716, 000 


| 6,648,888 | 6, 641, 000 | 3,329,029 | “6, 456, 000 
P rovost marshal general activities | 134, 420 | 143, 000 | 53, 548 | 160, 000 
Penalty mail | 4,280,000 | 4, 250, 000 2, 243, 056 | 4, 100, 000 





Welfare, morale, and related activities | 22, 783, 345 | 25, 204, 800 | 9, 502, 501 | 28, 014, 000 


Troop information and education activities 5, 737,620 | 5,819,000 | 2,559,116 | 5, 400, 000 
Special services activities ____~--__- --| 8,711,945 | 8, 116,000 2, 704, 184 7, 437, 000 
pen activities Steet ee anwushastceeeee | 507, 911 | 665, 200 | 141. 724 | 717, 000 
7, 825, 869 10, 604, 600 4, 097, 477 | _i, 460, 000 
ae - - - 
| 8, 956, 377 | 9,009, 000 | "4, 854, 308 8, 637, 000 
| 
Armed Forces examining and induction sta- | 
tions _- | 2, 206, 078 2, 021, 000 879,444 | 1, 803, 000 
Recruiting | 2,842,487 | 2,758,600 | 2,287,774 | 2,907,000 
Recruiting publicity center | 1,135,493 | 1,055,000 | 519,385 | 1, 055, 000 
Personnel centers___......-..----- a aie ceinecag lea | 2, 772, 319 | 3, 174, 400 | 1, 168, 295 | 2,872,000 


Personnel processing 





Disciplinary measures | &, 5, 134, 684 4, 9: 36,400 | 1, 949, 797 4, 847, 000 





Courts, commissions, and boards..........-- 383, 423 | "347,000 | 183, 358 | 347, 000 
Disciplinary barracks | 4,761, 261 | 4, 589, 400 | 1, 766, 439 | 4, 500, 000 





Subtotal | 47, 937, 714, “50, 184, 200 at, 932, 829° 52, 214, 000 
Installation support (detailed justification in- | 
cluded in programs 3800 and 3900) | 41, 187, 500 | 40, 265, 00 | 


Total, direct obligations | 89, 125, 304 | 90, 449, 200° : | 2 90, 618, 000 


! Includes reimbursable widilenttieiin and excludes deutschemark oblig: ations; does not tiiahinih installation 
supports. 


? Increase of $128,000 from President’s budget due to authorized strength increase of 25,000 and authorized 
ijustments between programs subsequent to printing of President’s budget. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND PROTECTIVE SERVICES 


Colonel Eptey. The first project to be discussed is 3010, ‘‘Adminis- 
trative and protective services.”’ 

This project provides funds for the administrative and protective 
service costs of the Army Establishment, including the costs of opera- 
tion of the Adjutant General records center, Provost Marshal General 
activities, and the cost of penalty mail. 

A summary of the estimate of requirements is shown on page 555 of 
the budget estimates which have been distributed to you. 

The funds requested for this project are for the costs of maintaining 
and servicing a total of some 1,365,000 linear feet of military per- 
sonnel records and record material pertaining to noncurrent installa- 
tion, organization, and contract records; preparation and processing of 
some 1,535,000 correspondence units concerning inquiries from the 
Veterans’ Administration, Department of Defense agencies, Members 
of Congress, other Government agencies, individuals, and the general 
public; to provide support for the Department of the Army’s criminal 
investigation program; to reimburse the Post Office Department for 
the cost of penalty matter used by the Army Establishment as required 
by Public Law 286 of the 83d Congress. 

This project provides for the continuance of these activities at 
approximately the same level as fiscal year 1955, adjusted to reflect 
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changes in strength and deployment of troops. The major decrease 
in this project is due to reduced requirements for records administra. 
tion and payment to the Post Office Department for penalty maj] 
matter. The net overall decrease in this project over fiscal year 
1955 is $318,000. 7 

I have present with me, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Clarence W. Phillips 
Lt. Col. Robert E. Sullivan, Lt. Col. Emanuel Combs, and Mr. Robert 
O. Bloch. If you have detailed questions in any of these areas I will 
call on one of them to answer the questions. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS, AND IMPROVED PROCEDURES 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Epley, I would like someone to give the com- 
mittee a complete statement on personnel requirements, changes in 
personnel requirements, and how those changes were brought about. 
In addition I would like to have a statement to show any changes in 
procedural activities in each of these subprojects which would repre- 
sent an improvement or an economy over the procedure of a year ago, 

(The following statement was submitted :) 

The personnel requirements for this program for fiscal year 1956, while including 
increased requirements for certain activities, show a net reduction of 2,422 as 
compared with the fiscal year 1955, an increase of 3 civilian employees and a de- 
crease of 2,415 military personnel. 

During the fiscal year 1956 it is estimated that a lesser number of personnel will 
be required throughout the program due to the following: 

Recent strength changes and redeployment of troops. 

Reduced workload in records administration. 

Reduction in the number of Army education centers in the Far East. 

Greater troop concentration of oversea units which will permit increased partici- 
pation within existing facilities. 

Reduction in the number of chaplains as a result of strength changes, and greater 
concentration of troops in overseas areas. 

Fewer inductions. 

Reduced requirement for military personnel processing. 

Increased personnel requirements are estimated during fiscal year 1956 to 
provide for the processing of individua! requests for services for which a charge is 
being made under Public Law No. 137, and additional teachers for dependent 
children of personnel located in oversea areas. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL RECORDS CENTER 


Mr. Forp. The statement was made that in St. Louis, and appar- 
ently in Washington records center, there would be additional per- 
sonnel employed to handle this problem we were discussing. 

In checking the request for funds for the Adjutant General records 
centers, as submitted in the justifications on pages 557 and 558, it is 
indicated that total additional cost for the Adjutant records centers 
is $15,000 for the full year. 

It is also indicated that there will be a reduction of 72 in the total 
number of positions for the Adjutant General records centers during 
this period. 

General Lawron. You said $15,000 more as shown on page 557? 

(Discussion held of the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Actually, then, there is a substantial reduction in the 
amount, approximately $200,000. 

It also indicates there would be 72 less personnel employed by the 
Adjutant General records centers. 
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| would like an explanation of how they can reduce personnel and 
handle the records centers program and still have an explanation of 
why more people would be needed to do the job. 

You can supply that information for the record. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

To continue the normal operations of the Adjutant General records centers 
during fiseal year 1956, it is estimated that 87 less personnel would be required. 
However to provide additional personnel for the new program of charging for 
services to the public, it is estimated that 15 people will be required for that 
purpose. Consequently the personnel requirements for the operations of the 


records center during fiscal year 1956 show a net decrease of only 72 personnel 
(87 normal reduction less 15 additional). 


Fees AND CHARGES FOR CopyiING, CERTIFICATION, AND SEARCH OF 
REcorRDS 


Mr. Sixes. A year ago Mr. Ford, who was chairman of this com- 
mittee, asked that the committee be furnished a copy of the schedule 
of fees and charges for copying, certification, and search of records 
imposed by the Department of the Army where individuals need 
information about their own records. That information is now 
before us. I am going to ask Mr. Ford to take this and to develop 
it as he sees fit. 

I would like to say for myself, I have considerable feeling that we 
should strive to eliminate that schedule of charges and attempt to 
provide veterans and servicemen. with information actually necessary 
for their own purposes without charge. I would like for Mr. Ford to 
develop the subject in detail at this time. 

Mr. Forp. Colonel, would you give us at this time any comment 
that you have indicating when the program became effective, how it 
is operating, and any other related matter. 

Colonel Eptey. Mr. Ford, I understand that Mr. Ollon D. McCool, 
who is present as a supporting witness, is prepared to report on this 
project. He is Chief of the Records Administration Branch of the 
Adjutant General’s Office. 

Mr. Forp. Would you have Mr. McCool give us a résumé of the 
situation. 

Colonel Eptry. Yes. 

Mr. McCoo. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Ford, the Department of 
Defense studied this matter very thoroughly before issuing a directive 
on it. On November 3, 1954, the Department of Defense issued a 
directive applicable to the three services requiring that the procedure 
be placed in effect for charges to be made public effective February 
1. Each of the departments placed this system in operation as of 
that date. 

The requirement that we charge for service to the public has been 
a very difficult matter to apply. Because so much of our service to 
the public involves veterans, in effect the overwhelming majority of 
the charges are on the veteran or his representative. However, taking 
what we believed to be the intent of the Congress and the Bureau of 
the Budget Circular A—28, we have tried from a practical standpoint 
to apply the policy to the best of our ability. Actually, what we did 
was conduct a survey of all types of inquiries from the public. Then 
we considered those which we knew it was not the intent of the Con- 
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— that we charge for, such as, as was mentioned last year, a Gold 
tar mother writing in for further information regarding her son’s 
death; requests from former personnel for information which would 
result in financial benefits; and such commonplace practices as where 
an employer wanted information as to whether or not an individual 
served and where the employer might in turn be rendering service to 
the FBI or other Government agencies so that it would be a reciprocal 
proposition, therefore if we started charging these outside firms, they 
Bi gs likewise charge us. P 

n actual application we get in thousands of these requests a day, 
We have a policy on one hand that says we will charge the public, 
with a long list of exceptions which makes it difficult to administer, 
Take, for example, a problem we are now confronted with. Our 
exceptions provide if a veteran is writing for information that will 
result in financial benefit, we shall not charge. Take a case where a 
man had an insurance policy with a company while in service. There 
are questions coming up in regard to allotments, or the company 
might want to renew the policy. We cannot tell whether or not the 
information that we would furnish pursuant to that inquiry would 
actually result in a financial benefit. Therefore, we do not know 
whether we should charge the insurance company. 

One other problem we have had is this: The intent of Congress was 
that we would try to recoup the cost of the services. We have had to 
set up units in each of our records centers—that is where the majority 
of the service is rendered to the public—to receive the requests, to 
send out form letters asking for so much money, or we might have to 
refund $2 of the $5 received where we render only $3 of service. That 
is just the administration in sending him a form letter asking him to 
send the money and the answer. That is only half the burden. The 
other half has to do with turning in the money to the disbursing 
officers, and they, in turn, maintaining special records, rendering us 
checks for refunds in total or in part, or transferring the inquiry to 
some other Government agency where they believed the Army had the 
information but actually it did not, the Air Force or some other 
agency had it. 

We are afraid that we are not going to accomplish the objective of 
Congress in that the cost of administration, the maintaining of the 
records, and the accountability, and so forth, will actually cost us 
more money than the Government will recoup. 

Aside from that, I think this is very important to us because it does 
touch the veterans primarily, our former personnel, and it has a very 
bad public-relations aspect. There have been numerous complaints 
received on this policy from veterans’ organizations and from just 
about every source that we service. 

One other example I would like to give you is that a large credit 
clearinghouse on the west coast was told they would be required to 
pay $1 for an address of an individual. They were quite alarmed over 
that and wrote their respective Congressmen to that effect, pointing 
out that they had been quite free in rending service to the FBI, CIC, 
and other agencies and taking their time to perform that service and 
never requiring any charge. They indicated they just did not believe 
that we intended to charge where it is a reciprocal proposition. A 
in all, it has been quite a problem child to us, both in the Secretary 
of Defense’s Office and down at the three service levels. It is a very 
difficult matter to administer. 
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Mr. Forp. I can imagine the complaints that have been received. 
That is not unique, however. Any time you change a program, 
particularly where a gratuitous service has been offered and you change 
itso as to make a charge, those who have been the beneficiaries are 
going to object. I do not think we have given the program a fair 
opportunity to operate. Any judgment we make today is purely 
preliminary. ‘The program has not worked sufficiently long to come 
to any authoritative decision on the matter. Perhaps a year from 
now we will be in a better position to make a decision on it. In the 
meantime, I hope your program will be flexible enough that you will 
not make a gross error in interpretation as what Congress intended. 
[still think the program has merit if properly administered. 

I think we should put in the record exhibit A, the schedule of fees. 
Js that the schedule you are using? 

Mr. McCoo. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In addition I would suggest the record contain a list 
of exceptions. Was that included in the material forwarded to the 
subcommittee? 

Mr. McCoou. Yes, sir; that is in section IV of the Department 
of Defense directive, paragraph B, on pages 2 and 3, which lists the 
exemptions. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., 12 January 1955. 

AGAC-C (M) 313.5 (10 Jan 55) COMPT-AP. 
Subject: Fees for Copying, Certification, and Search of Records. 
To: The Judge Advocate General. 

The Adjutant General. 

The Surgeon General. 

Chief of Engineers. 

Chief Signal Officer. 

1. Reference is made to: 

a. Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A—28, 23 January 1954, subject: ‘‘Fees 
for copying, certification, and search of records’”’ (Inclosure No. 1). 

b. Department of Defense Directive No. 7230.3, 3 November 1954, subject: 
“Schedule of Fees and Charges for Copying, Certification, and Search of Records” 
(Inclosure No. 2). 

2. The Department of Defense directive, reference 1b, authorizes the collection 
of fees for certain services that are rendered to the public by the Department 
of Defense, and prescibes the fees that will be charged for such services. The 
services and fees are shown in Exhibit A of the directive. 

3. Some of the services for which a fee is to be charged fall within the types of 
services rendered the public by activities under your jurisdiction. Accordirgly, 
action will be taken not later than 1 February 1955 to place the schedule of fees 
published in reference 1b into operation at those activities which render the 
services covered in the schedule. In connection with this action, the following 
instructions are furnished: 

a. Collection of fees for services described in reference 1b will not be effected 
when the service is occasional and incidental, and if it is administratively de- 
termined that a fee would be inappropriate, except in those areas where the estab- 
lished policy has been to charge for such occasional services. In this connection 
paragraph IV, B, 8, reference 1b, should be interpreted to exempt, in addition 
‘0 any news service furnished representatives of public information media for 
dissemination to the general public, any information or service furnished members 
of the general public other than media representatives in the interest of public 
understanding and support of the Army. 

b. Where fees are presently being charged for services of the type covered 
herein, a review of the rates for such charges will be made to insure that they are 
equal to those prescribed in the cost standards published in these directives. 
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c. Receipts collected by activities financed by working capital funds wil] }y 
deposited to the credit of the fund. Receipts collected by other activities yjj 
be deposited to the credit of General Fund Miscellaneous Receipts, Account No, 
212365, ‘‘Duplication of Documents Issude to Individuals or Firms.” In eithe 
case appropriate records will be maintained for accounting and providing , 
recapitulation of the fees collected. 

d. The Comptroller of the Army will be furnished a copy of implementing 
instructions and the name and location of each activity to which they are appli. 
cable. All inquiries concerning policy and procedure not herein or otherwise 
explained will likewise be addressed to the Comptroller of the Army, 

By order of the Secretary of the Army: 

Joun A. KLEIN, 
Major General, USA, 
The Adjutant General, 
2 Incl: 
1. Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A—28, 23 Jan. 54. 
2. Department of Defense Directive No. 7230.3, 3 Nov. 54. 


Copies furnished: 
Comptroller of the Army. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 28, 1954, 


CrrcuLaR No. A-28 


To the Heads of Executive Departments and Establishments. 
Subject: Fees for copying, certification, and search of records. 

1. Purpose.—This Circular establishes general policies under Title V of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1952 (5 U. 8. C. 140), for the charging 
of fees by Federal agencies for copying, certification, and search of Government 
records. 

2. General policy—Except where prohibited or specified otherwise by statute 
or Executive order, charges for the services subject to this Circular shall be 
established in accordance with the instructions of Exhibit A. 

3. Changes in existing law.—In any case where the collection of a fee for services 
of the types covered bv this Circular is prohibited by statute or Executive order, 
or where a statute or Executive order requires the fee for any service to be lower 
than that which would be required by this Circular, the agency concerned shall 
submit to the Bureau of the Budget, under the established clearance procedures, 
drafts of such legislation or Executive order as may be necessary to permit the 
fixing of fees as required by this Circular. The drafts should be accompanied by 
such recommendations as the agency head may deem appropriate. 

4. Timing of initial action under this Circular.—Cost studies shall be so scheduled 
that the resulting schedule of fees will be announced, affirmed, or revised by 
March 15. To the extent that the instructions under this Circular are in conflict 
with a statute or Executive order, the agency head shall take the steps set fort) 
in paragraph 3 above by March 31. 

5. Report to the Bureau of the Budget.—The head of each agency shall make 4 
report to the Bureau of the Budget on or before April 15 on the steps he has taken 
to comply with this Circular. The report should list the copying, certification, 
and record search activities of the agency and indicate the steps taken to reexamine 
costs and fees, the specific schedules of fees prescribed under this Circular (01, 
where none has been prescribed, the reasons therefor), the effective dates of suci 
schedules, and the anticipated change in income from such fees for the fiscal years 
1954 and 1955 (showing the annual income and change therein distributed accort- 
ing to the accounts credited), and the steps taken under paragraph 3 of tlis 
Circular. 

By direction of the President: 

JosepuH M. Donaz, Director. 
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Exutsir A, Crrcutar No, A-28 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ESTABLISHING FEES FOR COPYING, CERTIFICATION, AND SEARCH 
OF RECORDS 


1. Definitions and coverage.—The services covered by Circular No. A—28 (here- 
after referred to as the Circular) are defined as follows: 

(a) Copying: This covers furnishing upon recvuest copies of records or other 
materials in the agency files or in other collections of materials. It includes 
copying by hand or by typewriter, photographic processes, and any other method 
of copying. It also includes the issuance of duplicates, substitutes, or replace- 
ments of documents such as licenses, certificates, and bonds. It excludes repro- 
ductions which are kept in stock to meet recurring orders, such as maps and charts. 
It excludes the quantity reproduction from the original typing, stencils, plates, 
masters, or negatives, of documents already produced in quantity, such as printed 
booklets and material already duplicated for an agency’s use. It also excludes 
preliminary copies of maps, navigation charts, and aerial photographs. 

(b) Certification: This covers certifying upon request the source or authenticity 
of records or of copies and to affix any seal. 

(c) Search: This covers searching upon request files and records for examination 
or for copying of information contained in them. It includes unsuccessful 
search if the search is reauested to determine the existence or nonexistence of a 
record. It excludes searching of collections in libraries, museums, or archives 
done as a part of the ordinary services customarily provided free by such establish- 
ments. 

The Circular applies to the above services when rendered to members of the 
public by any agency in the executi:e branch of the Government, except the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia. It does not apply to such services when 
rendered to other agencies or branches of the Federal Government, or when 
performed in connection with a special research study or compilation when the 
party requesting such services is charged an amount for the whole job. 

2. Determination of fees.—The following standards shall govern charges: 

(a) The charge for searching shall be based upon reasonable approximation of 
cost as determined under paragraph 3 below and in any one of three ways: (1) by 
establishing a charge per unit for all searches; (2) by establishing a schedule of 
charges per unit for different classes of searches or for different objects of searches; 
or (3) by establishing a charge per hour (or other time period) spent in searching. 

(6) The charges for copying by mechanical methods shall be not less than those 
set forth in paragraph 4 below, and may be increased by any agency which finds 
those rates to b2 below its costs as determined under paragraph 3 below, but the 
charges so established shall not be in excess of costs. 

(c) The charge for copying by any means not covered under paragraph 4 below 
shall be based upon a reasonable approximation of cost as determined under para- 
graph 3 below. The charge shall be established on the basis of cost per line of 
transcribing and verifying, except in those cases where the agency determines that 
some other unit of work or time is more appropriate. The charge shall be higher 
for the first copy than for any additional copies if there is a significant difference 
In cost. 

(d) The charge for certifications and validations placed on copies produced 
under the control of the agency shall be 25¢ for each certification or validation. 
Where a seal is affixed, the charge shall be 50¢ for each instance, without additional 
charge for certification or validation. For copies prepared or produced outside the 
agency’s control, these charges shall be increased -by a reasonable approximation 
of the cost of verifying the copy against the agency’s records. 

(e) The fees for services covered by the Circular may be combined into a single 
fee, provided that the elements are computed separately in arriving at the single fee. 

(f) If the copy is to be transmitted by registered mail, airmail, or special 
delivery mail, the postal fees therefor shall be added to the other fees provided 
herein (or the order must include postage stamps or stamped return envelopes 
for the purpose). 

(9) The fees may be expressed to the nearest multiple of 5¢ whenever practicable. 

(h) Savings in cost on quantity orders may be reflected in the fees charged, 
either by setting a scale of fees, or by a system of percentage discounts, according 
to quantities ordered. A minimum charge of at least 50¢ per order shall be made 
to assure recovery of cost on small orders. 

(i) No trade or other discount (other than the quantity discount permitted in 
(h) above) shall be allowed. 


59703—55——61 
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3. Determination of cost.— Costs of performing the’services covered shall include: 

(a) Salaries and wages earned by personnei assigned to perform the services 
full time or part time. including all types of paid leave and standby time. 

(b) The purchase price of supplies and materials and the costs of contractual] 
services used in performing the service. 

(c) An appropriate share of the original cost (depreciation) of the equipment 
used. and of the cost of maintenance and operation of sucn equipment. 

(d) The cost of any reproduction services obtained from outside the agency, 

(e) An additional factor of not less than 15 percent of the sum of the above 
costs, to cover generally such indirect costs as agency overhead; collection and 
deposit of fees; maintenance, operation, and depreciation of buildings; the Govern- 
ment’s share of the retirement or social-security benefits for the employees: 
workmen’s compensation; and work performed by central agencies. 

Wherever the cost data listed above are calculated for a total operation, of 
which part is for the Government’s own use and part for services to others sub- 
ject to the circular, the costs shall be prorated between these two purposes in 
accordance with the volume of work or time which pertains to each. 

Where adequate cost accounts are kept, they shall be used in determining the 
fees estal lished under the circular. Where cost accounts are not kept. eacn agency 
shall make at least once every 2 years such sample studies or surveys of costs as 
are necessary to obtain a reasonable appropriation of costs. Such studies shall 
be kept availahle for comparisons 

4. Fees for copying services— Minimum fees for copying by the mechanical 
methods here indicated shall be as follows: 


| Additional 

Ist copy of | copies of 

Methods and sizes each page | th, same 
(1 side) aa 


Photocopy paper negatives and prints: | 
BOD OF BR céhionisine Se ae ial ac ase Nat al ' $0.15 

12 x 18 (2 9x 12 units)___._._. licensed ick anata is aliciaenecdeh a aca aaaeeaiien ie . 30 25 
ee ee er ID cites oud ad «hoe tec ack ewe roe ada hddenna ee tie . 50 | 45 
Diazo precess prints (if negative needed, add cost thereof): 
Up to 1 square foot .10 05 
Ee ee eS a akaceeme ns dunn dneeine anda Sec aeetes .07 05 
Photographic film negatives and prints (single-weight paper): Approximately 
8 x 1044 (including negative) ach 1.90 . 50 





5. Circumstances under which services may be provided free.—The services covered 
by the ci-cvlar may be provided free, at the discreticn of the agencies, under (a) 
through (7) below, and shall he provided free under (j) below. 

(a) When requested by a court, when the ecpy will serve as a substitute for 
perscnel court ey pearance of a Government witness. 

(b) To press, radio, television, and newsreel representatives for dissemination 
to the general put lic. 

(c) To doncrs with respect to the original of their gift, individuals or associations 
having en officiel] voluntery or cooperetive releticnship to an agency in rendering 
assistence towerd its work, or naticnel governments and international agencies 
when fvrnist ing the service without cherge is en eyyropriate courtesy. 

(d) To agencies of State and local governments w hich are carrying on a function 
related to that of the Federel avency involved, when furnishing the service will 
help to accomplish an objective of the Federal agency. 

(e) When furnishing the service free saves ccsts or yields income equal to the 
direct ccsts of the agency providing the service. This includes cases where the 
fee for the service would be included in a billing ege.inst the Government (for ex- 
ample, in cost-type contracts, or in the case of private physicians who are treating 
Government beneficiaricrs at Government expense). ; 

(f) When furnishing the service free is in conformance with generally established 
bus‘ness custom, such as furnishing personal reference data to prospective employ- 
ers of former Government employees. 

(g) To the extent of one copy, to those who require copies of records or informa- 
tion from the records in order to obtain financial benefits to which they may be 
entitled (e. g., veterans or their dependents, employees with workmen’s compet- 
sation claims, or persons insured by the Government). 

(h) When a service is occasional and incidental, not of a type that is requested 
often, and if it is administratively determined that a fee would be inappropriate 
in such an occasional case. 
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(i) To an individual directly concerned in a hearing or other formal proceeding 
involving security requirements for Federal employment, one copy of any tran- 
gript made of such hearing or other proceeding. 

(j) To persons who have been required to furnish personal documents (e. g., 
birth certificates) for retention by an agency of the Government, one copy of any 
such document. 

6. Conflict of policy with outstanding contracts.—Insofar as the instructions under 
the circular are in conflict with a contract of the Government which is not yet 
fully executed, the contract terms shall be observed, but no contract shall be 
entered into or extended hereafter at variance with the circular. 

7. Announcement and review of fee schedules—Each agency shall announce a 
«hedule of the fees it establishes under the circular for services which it performs 
regularly, so that so far as is practicable and economical, those requesting the 
grvices be given an opportunity to know of the fee schedule. This requirement 
isin addition to, not in substitution for, any other procedural requirement which 
may be applicable to change in fee schedules by the agency concerned. 

Fee schedules shall be reviewed by each agency at least once every 2 years. 





3 NOVEMBER 1954 


Number 7230.3 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: ow of Fees and Charges for Copying, Certification, and Search 
of Records. 
References: (a) Title V of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 1952 
(5 U.S. C. 140). 
(b) Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A—-28, dated 23 January 1954, 
subject: ‘“‘Fees for Copying, Certification, and Search of 
Records.” 
I. PURPOSE 


A. To designate the types of services relating to copying, certification and 
varch of records that are rendered to the public by the Department of Defense 
for which a fee shall be collected. 

B. To establish the fees that shall be collected for specified services. 


II. AUTHORITY AND APPLICABILITY 


teference (a) provides that it is the sense of Congress that fees shall be charged 
for services rendered the public by Federal agencies in order that such services 
nay be performed on a self-sustaining basis to the fullest extent possible. Refer- 
ence (8) further provides that the President shall prescribe policies to insure 
wiform application of fees within the Executive Branch. The general policy 
and implementing instructions for the Executive Branch are prescribed in reference 
(). The provisions of this directive and the attachment are applicable to all 
components of the Department of Defense. 


Ill. DEFINITIONS 


_ Public: As used herein, the public shall include any person or group of persons, 
including associations, organizations, partnerships, corporations, businesses, 
hunicipalities, counties or state governments. Publie does not include agencies 
a branches of the Federal Government. 

Services: As used’ herein, services shall refer to the furnishing of information 
5 oeeneeaneny certification or search of records as listed or described under 
xMIDIt A. 


IV. FEES 


_A. Service and Fees. The types of service rendered the public by the Militray 
Establishment for which a fee shall be collected, subject to the exemptions indi- 
tied in paragraph B below, are contained in Exhibit A. The specific fees that 
hall be imposed for such services are also indicated in Exhibit A. In all cases 
vhere the fees can be determined in advance, such fees shall be collected in ad- 
Yahee by activities designated by the agency prior to rendering the service. 
Exemptions. No fee shall be imposed for the following types of serviee 
vhen received from the sources specified, provided such service is consistent with 
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established policy, does not interfere with the misison of the furnishing agen, 
and the cost of the service can be provided within the limitation of available funds. 

1. Any service requested by members of the Armed Forces when the document 
or information requested is required by such personnel in their capacity as mem. 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United States. 1 

2. Any service requested by the next of kin or legal representative of military 
personnel who were or are in a casualty status. : 

3. Location or whereabouts information requested by next of kin or legal repre. 
sentative of military personnel who are on active duty as members of the Armed 
Forces. 

4. Any service requested by a member or former member of the Armed Forces 
pertaining to: ; 

a. Requests for information required to obtain financial benefits, except 
that a fee shall be imposed for furnishing information that had been previ- 
ously furnished. 

b. Requests for information relating to a decoration or award. 

c. Request for review or change in type of discharge. 

d. Requests for correction of records. 

e. Requests for personal documents (e. g. birth certificates) when such 
documents were required to be furnished by the individual for retention by 
an agency of the Department of Defense. 

5. Those services that are furnished free in accordance with existing statutes 
or Executive Orders, pending changes thereto. 

6. Requests for information from or copies of medical and dental records of 
civilians and dependents of military personnel when such data is required for 
further medical or dental care in government medical facilities or at government 
expense, and when the requests for such data are (a) submitted through official 
medical channels, (b) approved by an appropriate government medical authority, 
or (c) request return of the data directly to a government medical facility. 

7. Requests from courts for copies of documents or information, when the fur- 
nishing of such shall serve as a substitute for the appearance of a representative 
of the Department of Defense. 

8. Any news service furnished the press, magazine, radio, television, and news- 
reel representatives for dissemination to the general public. 

9. Any service involving confirmation of employment and salaries of active or 
separated civilian or military personnel when requested by prospective employers 
or recognized sources of inquiry for credit or financial purposes. 

10. Any service requested by a Member of Congress for official use. 

11. Any service requested by a State, county, or municipal government which 
is carrving on a function related to or in furtherance of an objective of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

12. Any service requested by a contractor when the cost of such service woul 
be ultimately charged to the Federal Government by the contractor. 

13. Any service requested by donors with respect to their gifts. 

14. Any request which results in an unsuccessful search of records other tha 
requests to determine the existence or nonexistence of a record. 

C. Existing Fees: Services to the public (other than those services indicated ir 
Exhibit A) for which fees are currently being collected in accordance with charges 
established prior to date of these instructions shall be continued in effect provide 
that such services are not exempted from charge by the provisions of paragrap! 
Babove. The charge for such services shall be in conformity with the cost stand 
ares established by reference (b) above. 


V. DISPOSITION OF COLLECTIONS 


Funds received from the public in payment of the prescribed fees for service 
financed by working capital funds shall be credited to the appropriate workin 
capital fund. In all other cases, such funds shall be credited to the appropriatt 
General Fund Miscellaneous Receipt Account. 


VI. CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In any case when the collection of a fee for service of the types contained if 
Exhibit A is prohibited by statute or Executive Order, proposed change to sul 
legislation or Executive Order shall be submitted as may be necessary to perm! 
the fixing of fees as required by this directive. 
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VII. REVIEW OF SCHEDULE OF FEES 


The schedule of fees shall be reviewed whenever significant changes in costs 
occur and at least once every two years to determine whether a fee should be 
collected for any additional service rendered the public or whether any of the fees 
prescribed in the schedule should be changed or discontinued. Appropriate 
recommendations for change in the schedule of fees shall be submitted to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (C omptrolle r). The cost standards contained in 
reference (b) above shall be applied in establishing fees for additional services and 
for changing existing fees when such fees are considered to be in excess or less 
than actual costs of rendering a service to the public. 


VIII. IMPLEMENTATION 


The schedule of fees shall be placed into operation within ninety (90) days after 
date of these instructions. Copies of implementing instructions will be furnished 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) when issued. 

C. E. WiLson, 
Secretary of Defense. 

Enclosure (1). 

3 Nov 54 
Exnuipir A 7230.3 (Enel 1) 


SCHEDULE OF FEES 


Applicable to authorized services of copying, certification and search of records 


tS) 


rendered to the public by components of the Department of Defense. 


Requests involving: Fee 
1. Training and education_.....-....---- bet eae 3 - OL. 
(Including requests for tr: inseripts, | certifies ites, and verifica- 
tion of attendance, course completion and graduation from 
service schools and other facilities.) 
2. Medical and dental records of civilians and sonenteate of eeey 
DOTSOUNG obs deectiKnne eee 2. 00 
(Includes requests for information from or cop ies of medical 
records including clinical records, out-patient records, dental 
records, and loan of X-rays.) 
3. Military service: 
a. Location (whereabouts) : 


DURING RIB rae a tadacd~ a ncnewenae oO 
each additional name___--.-_-__----__-. . 50 
b. Certificate in lieu of lost discharge_ a PE td koe 
c. Statement or verification of service. __- 2. 00 
d. Furnishing copies or extracts of orders or r other documents 
relating to an individual’s service..._.........-.-..-.- 1. 00 
4. Photography: 
a. Pictorial or Documentary Photographic Prints: 
8X 10, black and white only, and not more than 3 prints 
may be sold from any individual negative on each 
order: 
Single weight, glossy finish, each_______--._---- . 55 
Double w eight, matte finish, each - Snccetiee . 60 
4% 5 color transparencies, in qué intities not to exceed 3, 
ORB sikh 4 5. 00 
b. Aerial Photographic Prints, contact prints, or exact. neg ative 
size, single weight glossy or double weight seusinaaiia 
Size 79" or 9X 9’’, in quantities— 
Breet Pe Se Veo a Ck ban ee eeu mcweaosoee . 65 
RUE SE Sogn eon dae ad wk ae ste . 50 
UTS Ie lars oars an = Jats eee > Toe 
Size 9X 18’’, in quantities— 
BPR i ee aww nenee = ai dagen as a as ate 
101—1,000___--_- ed ns rn a Cael. 
RGGI OMG eet Sr re ne cera ee es : . 90 


Aerial Photographic Indexes and Mosaic Copies, in any 
number, size 20 x 24, each_________-__- J 3-2 Iota ia 1. 10 
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Requests involving—Continued 
4. Photography—Continued 
d. Reproductions of Cover Overlays: Fee 
Ozalid Transparent Foil Film Overlays ___..._.____- $1. 50 
Ozalid Transparent Paper Overlays 
Ozalid Transparent Paper Plot Maps (per sq. ft. used) _ 
Photostat Plot Maps (maximum size 17%’’ x 23’’)____ 
e. Motion picture: 
Black and white unedited footage and/or sound track 
supplies, per foot 
Color unedited footage: 
16 mm, per foot 
35 mm, per foot 
Searching (includes overhead): 
Up to 2% hours 
Fach additional hour 
5. Construction and engineering information. Copies of aerial photo- 
graphic maps, contracts, specifications, permits, charts, blue- 
prints, and other technical engineering documents: 
Searching per hour (includes overhead costs) 
First print 
Each additional print of same document 
6. Copies of medical articles and illustrations 
7. Claims and Litigation: 
a. Requests from litigants pertaining to private litigation. 
(If not covered in 2 and 3 above): 
Searching per hour (includes overhead costs) 
Each photocopy 
Certification and validation with seal 


b. Requests pertaining to cases in which the United States is a 
party and where court rules provide for reproduction of 
records without cost to the Government: 

Searching per hour (includes overhead costs) 

Each photocopy 

Certification and validation with seal 

Certification and validation without seal___.________- 

c. Furnishing information from Investigative Reports, i. e., 

automobile collision investigations: 
Searches, overhead, analysis and preparation of report 
(per hour) 
8. General 
Furnishing any additional services not specifically provided for above 
as determined to be appropriate and in consonance with BOB Circular 
A-28 by respective agencies. 


! Standards contained in BOB Circular A-28 will be utilized in computing costs. 


Mr. Forp. At this point, following 6 weeks of operation of this pro- 
gram, does the Army have any specific recommendations concerning 
this program? 

Mr. McCoot. Sir, as I indicated, we have only experienced 6 weeks 
of actual operation. We feel, I am sure, that we should give it a much 
longer try. We are doing our very best to apply it on the basis of 
what we believe the intent of Congress was. We will attempt to avoid 
any controversies in applying it. We are trying to apply it from 4 
practical standpoint and recoup to the fullest extent the cost of the 
services rendered. 

SERVICES RENDERED FREE 


Mr. Forp. Do you differentiate between men who are in service and 
those who are discharged or released from service? 

Mr. McCoo. Yes, sir. The policy provides that any information 
requested pursuant to their status in the Reserve or Active duty, the 
information would be rendered free. 
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Mr. Forp. How do you handle the problem mentioned last year of 
requests of Gold Star mothers for information? 

Mr. McCoou. That is handled free. One of the earliest exemp- 
tions, exemption 2, applies to “Any service requested by the next of 
kin or legal representative of military personnel who were or are in a 
casualty status.” That is, who were missing in action or in any 
casualty status and died as a result. 


REQUESTS RELATING TO TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


Mr. Forp. On your schedule of fees it indicates that requests 
involving training and education, including requests for transcripts, 
certificates, and verification of attendance, course completion and grad- 
uation from service schools and other facilities, will be charged $1. 
Do you want to discuss that particular fee charge? What does that 
mean? Who makes that kind of request? 

Mr. McCoo. Normally an individual may write in wanting a 
transcript of his record at a service school. Sometimes he needs it 
when he wishes to take courses at some other educational institution. 

Mr. Forp. At the time of his discharge was he supplied with all 
that data? 

Mr. McCoon. No, sir; he was not. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL RECORDS 


Mr. Forp. There is a fee of $2 for medical and dental records of 
civilians and dependents of military personnel, including requests for 
information from or copies of medical records including clinical rec- 
ords, outpatient records, dental records, and loan of X-rays. Do you 
wish to discuss that particular fee charge? 

Mr. McCoo . I would like to make this point, first, that military 
personnel are furnished records or a transcript of their medical records 
free. The charge is just on civilians and dependents. There is an 
exception in that if the individual is still a dependent of a military 
personnel and the hospital requests it, it is furnished free; but if they 
are completely out of the service then we charge them $2. For admin- 
istrative purposes, we try to the fullest extent possible to set a unit 
cost so that we can render a bill in advance of rendering the services, 
ud, secondly, so that we will not have double searching. If we had 
to search the file and determine the exact extent of it and then tell the 
individual the cost, many times he would not write back. So we 
have attempted to establish a unit charge so that we could make 
that charge and then render the service. 

Mr. Forp. At the time a man is discharged from the service, does 
he not get in his service record some indication of his medical record? 
Mr. McCoot. No, sir, he does not, but it is furnished at his request. 
You see, he gets a physical examination at the beginning and at the 
end of his service. Each time he is rendered outpatient medical or 
dental treatment the record is moved to the records center, and is 
hot available at the point of operation. 

Mr. Forp. If the Veterans’ Administration requests that infor- 
mation the charge is not made? 

Mr. McCoot. No, the charge is not applicable to Government 
agencies, 
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MILITARY SERVICE INFORMATION 


Mr. Forp. The third item is ‘Military service.” It is broken down 
into various subcategories, (a) being location, inquiries as to the 
whereabouts. How does that work? 

Mr. McCoou. We get a great number of requests on whereabouts. 
If the man about whom the inquiry is received is in the service and it 
is an inquiry from a father, or mother, brother or sister, or near relg- 
tive who has not heard from him for some time and wants to communi- 
cate with him, we consider that as information which should be fur. 
nished free. Beyond that, if a credit firm or a buddy who knows he js 
in the service and wants to know where he is writes in, we put a charge 
of $1 for the first name and 50 cents for each additional name. We 
get quite a few of those. 

Mr. Forp. What about the case of a man who was in service in 
World War I and now someone wants to know what the record indi- 
cates as to where he is or was. I have had several of those through 
my office. Do you charge for that? 

Mr. McCoou. We will furnish that for a $1 fee. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose you come up with no answer? 

Mr. McCoou,. There is this fine distinction there, which is a problem 
in administering, but which is necessary. If we search to determine 
the existence of information, there is a charge. If we search and we 
normally should have the information and we come up with a negative, 
that is free service and a refund is involved. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if you should have the information but 
come up with no answer, it is free? 

Mr. McCoot. Yes, sir. Here is an example, and it is being studied 
by our legal counsel as to whether or not we should charge: Under 
the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act, before a judgment is rendered 
by a court in certain cases, it requires the court be given information 
as to whether the individual is in the service. Most of those cases 
are negative. We search our records to determine if an individualis 
in the military service, and if it is negative there is a charge. How- 
ever, some think that should be furnished free. 

Mr. Forp. The next item is ‘Certificate in lieu of lost discharge,” 
the fee for which is $1.50. At the time a man is discharged from the 
service he is given a certificate showing his discharge, is he not? 

Mr. McCoot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And there is no problem there administratively, is there? 

Mr. McCoot. No; because we have rendered an interpretation 
that it was the intent of Congress or the interpretation of Congress 
which I believe came out in previous hearings, that we furnished him 
a discharge, and although we are furnishing him another original 
document, it is duplicate information. As he is requesting duplicate 
information there is a charge. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you yield at that point? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Sixes. I have had questions raised as to issuing in lieu of 4 
duplicate discharge a certificate of service for a man who has served 
2 years under the Selective Service Act. You now give that individual 
a certificate of service in lieu of an actual discharge. Apparentlyitis 
on somewhat flimsy paper which has little durability. Frequently 
it is folded and torn, and is easily destroyed or lost. There appears 
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to be complaint from the recipients because many of them have to 
secure duplicates. Have you encountered that problem? 

Mr. McCoot, Mr. Chairman, it would be in a very minor volume 
of cases. I believe you are referring to DD form 214. I believe the 
title of that is “Report of Separation.” There are a number of copies 
made of this form. The services retain 1, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion gets 1 or 2, so that as of necessity, the copies probably are pretty 
fimsy. However, I believe the one the individual gets is either the 
original or one of the best copies. I believe it is the original. We 
have had complaints from the Veterans’ Administration because I 
believe they get No. 7 and No. 8 copy, but I do not believe the Depart- 
ment of the Army has received any complaints to the effect that the 
weight of the paper is not adequate. 

Incidentally, in connection with a certificate in lieu of lost dis- 
charge, there 1s one exception on charging. If the individual indi- 
cates that at the point of separation he did not receive a discharge 
certificate, we do not question that. We furnish the certificate in 
lieu of last discharge free. 

Mr. Forp. At the original point of our inquiry into this problem, I 
think we of the committee were mostly concerned about the reissuing 
of these certificates in lieu of lost discharges. It had come to my 
attention that some individuals were most careless in the handling of 
their discharges, and numerous duplicates were given to them gra- 
tuitously. It seems like a burden on the Department of Defense to 
have to repeat this process time after time in order to take care of the 
individual who was extremely careless. I believe that in this case, 
particularly, there is a very legitimate reason for the imposition of a 
charge. 

The next one is “Statement or verification of service.’ 
there is $2. 

Mr. McCoou. Mr. Ford, that is much like the certificate in lieu of 
lost discharge, the same type of case. 

Mr. Forp. In that type of instance the individual, upon discharge 
or release, is given an original? 

Mr. McCoou. Yes, he is; either a discharge or something com- 
parable. 

Mr. Forp. In many of the counties in Michigan at the end of 
World War II quite a campaign was underway to get the men who 
were released to take their discharge certificates to the county clerk 
and have it photostated, which was done free, and then it was on 
permanent file at the county building. I do not know how many 
did it, but I know a substantial number did. A subsequent copy of 
that was charged for by the county clerk in courthouses throughout 
Michigan. So you, in effect, are performing the same service for 
about the same fee. 

Mr. McCoou. Yes, sir. I would like to mention there that we 
certainly appreciate Congress’ feeling with respect to our furnishing 
3,4, or 5 identical documents. The Department has made a number 
of studies to see whether we could cut off arbitrarily with the third 
one and say, “This is the last one you get. Please give it proper 
attention.”” On the other hand, there are some justifications for 
many of those requesting the second or third, to this extent: The 
Veterans’ Administration, or the banks in connection with loans, or 
the Railroad Retirement, Social Security—many of the agencies 
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require copies of these reports from the individuals, so rather than 
having them reproduced themselves, they request them from the 
services. It is little more than complete carelessness on their part 
because I believe most of the boys pretty much cherish that docu. 
ment—the majority of them. 

Mr. Forp. If these various other governmental agencies require jt 
for their own records, it seems to me the charge should be imposed 
against the agency. 

Mr. McCoou. That is quite another area. The intent of Congress 
under title V of Public Law 137, 82d Congress, was that other Govern. 
ment agencies would not be interpreted to be public, so that public 
meant other than Federal agencies. 

Mr. Forp. What is the last one under military services, which reads 
“Furnishing copies or extracts of orders or other documents relating 
to an individual’s service’’? 

Mr. McCoou. An individual might write in and want a copy of his 
order indicating a promotion. Those are relatively simple and involve 
pulling the file, extracting the order, and with some of the modern 
devices, making a reproduction. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that on promotions each idividual 
was given a copy. 

Mr. McCoot. Yes, sir; but we still get requests for copies. It is 
merely a reproduction—a routine case. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS 


Mr. Forp. The next category is photography. Do you want to 
discuss that in general? 

Mr. McCoou. Under photography we have two categories, still 
pictures and motion pictures, primarily. We have a records center 
for still pictures and one for motion pictures in Long Island, New 
York. This item on the schedule is in line with the criteria set down 
by the President’s directive in charging for photographic records. 

Mr. Forp. What kind of photographs can a person get from the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. McCoou. They write in and want a photograph of a tank or 
a ship or, in connection with motion pictures, the motion-picture 
industry utilizes the Army’s films. Actually there is a reciprocal 
agreement; we charge them so much and they charge the Army s0 
much. 

Mr. Forp. Can an ordinary citizen write in and ask for a picture 
of a tank, for example, and get it? 

Mr. McCoot. That is right. I understand we get a number of 
requests from schools and institutions where the teachers say, “We 
will now study about the tanks, guns, and so forth” and as a class 
project they will write in and want pictures of tanks or guns and what 
have you and they are charged accordingly. 

Mr. Forp. What about aerial photographs, including maps, charts, 
blueprints, and so forth? Is that an ordinary type of request? 

Mr. McCoou. It is rather unusual. We may get them from 
researchers where they are doing research, history writing, and so on; 
a very small volume. However, we try to cover every service that we 
perform. 

Mr. Mituizr. Will you yield right there? 
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Mr. Forp. Sure. 

Mr. Mituer. It looks to me like your are doing a good many 
things that might be classified as public relations. We had the same 
problem in reverse when the public-relations money was being dis- 
cussed, Where they said it cost money to write to fathers and mothers. 
You carry that function on too in the Adjutant General’s department? 

Mr. McCoou. It is in effect that, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mituer. It certainly is if you are giving pictures to school- 
children and so forth. 

Mr. McCoou. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mintuer. We have had quite a lot of trouble trying to find out 
what public relations are. 

Mr. Forp. I hesitate to say this, but I must, that perhaps you 
might have picked out the most appealing in discussing this particular 
aspect of the problem; namely in discussing schoolchildren wanting 
pictures for the classrooms or for some other similar activities. Can 
you say that is the major part of the requests? 

"Mr. McCoou. No, sir; and I did not intend it to imply that. Many 
of your researchers or historians or your military organizations may 
make such a request. A picture is a record; it is no different than our 
paper records. So we get inquiries from many sources. I mentioned 
only schoolchildren because a question has recently been raised as to 
whether or not we should charge for such service. In fact, I believe 
the policy in that regard is being looked into right now as to whether or 
not that is desirable. There was no intent there to mislead you at all. 
We get requests for pictures from any number of sources, just as we do 
for paper records. Any type of combat pictures, historians or re- 
sarchers, military associations, just any conceivable source may make 
such a request. 

COPIES OF MEDICAL ARTICLES 


Mr. Forp. What about copies of medical articles and illustrations? 

Mr. McCoo. That involves only one organization in the Army 
and that is our Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. There they 
have quite an accumulation of material such as that, and I believe 
they 7 charging for that material before this requirement was 
imposed. 

Mr. Forp. There is no change in that regard? 

Mr. McCoot. No. 


REQUESTS RELATING TO CLAIMS AND LITIGATION 


Mr. Forp. Next is “Claims and litigation.” First are requests 
fom litigants pertaining to private litigation. 4 

Mr. McCoou. We do not have a great volume of those. However, 
vhen we do have, some of the cases run up quite a bit. That is one 
instance where we have not been able to specify a unit price, so we have 
‘o render a bill after we have determined what it takes to make the 
rsearch, develop the case, and make the reproductions and so forth. 

Mr. Forp. The case you mentioned a while ago about a credit 
concern on the west coast that objected inasmuch as they had been 
‘cooperating with the FBI and other Federal agencies of like nature, 
Ido not suppose they would object if the local police department came 
over and checked records? 
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Mr. McCoot. They probably would furnish it freely and not raise 
an eyebrow. 

Mr. Forp. At the same time, I do not suppose they get any records 
from the local police department without making some payment; do 
they? 

Mr. McCoou. I doubt whether they would pay, Mr. Ford. I do 
not recall ever hearing of any municipal—lI just do not know. 

Mr. Forp. Any local agency in my part of the country, if you 
want any record from the county building or the city hall, pays for it 
unless they want to go over and do the job themselves. 

Mr. Miuter. If you want a certified copy you always have to 
pay for it in all the places I am familiar with. 

Mr. Forp. You can always search the récords and take what 
material you want from them, but if you want any documents or 
photostats you have to pay for them. 

Mr. McCoot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is somewhat covered under your last subcategory, 
furnishing information from investigative reports, that is, automobile 
collision investigations and so on. 


COST ON OLD AND NEW BASIS OF OPERATION 


Do you have any idea how much this whole operation, previous 
to this directive, cost the Federal Government? 

Mr. McCoot, No, sir, we do not. The majority of the service is 
rendered by our big records centers. However, we have applied this 
to the Judge Advocate General, to the Signal Corps, to the Surgeon 
General, and to the Chief of Engineers, who render a bit of service 
to the public. Therefore we would not have the total picture. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how much this program as now 
in effect will cost over and above what you had previously? It has 
only been in effect 6 months and I would not expect any authoritative 
answer, but have you any idea? 

Mr. McCoou. Yes, sir. I would like to make this clear, The 
Department of the Army is going along 100 percent with the intent 
of this directive. We knew this was going to be sensitive, and we 
want to satisfy the public as best we can. If they have their feathers 
ruffled, we want to smooth them. We have set up special units to 
handle this on a specialized basis. So we will be able to tell you at 
the end of the year how much money we took in and how much it 
cost us, not all-inclusive because I do not know if we will be able to 
find out from our disbursing officers how much it cost them to make 
refunds and so on, but so far as furnishing the information and taking 
in the money, I think we will be able to furnish that information to 
the Congress at the end of the vear. 

The inquiries come in and go back and there is normally a time lag 
of 10 or 15 days before we get them back again, so data on the February 
operation is not a fair indication. During February we took in $4,000 
in the St. Louis Record Center with 15 people. In Washington 4 
the Pentagon we took in a little less than $2,000 with 11 people. 
But bear in mind only in about half of the inquiries that came 1 
have we received the funds back. So that is not a true picture, you 
see, 

Mr. Miturr. Do you mean, when you say you have 15 people, you 
have 15 more than you used to have? 
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Mr. McCoou. Yes, sir. We have a unit there that receives these 
inquiries. We received them before, but now we have to review 
these inquiries to determine if they are exceptions. We have men- 
tioned a@ number of exceptions. That is the most difficult thing in 
applying this program. 

Mr. Miter. Do you mean you have added 15 people to the over- 
head to decide what to charge? 

Mr. McCoou. Yes, sir, to decide what to charge and maintaining 
the necessary books for accountability of money received and prepar- 
ing vouchers, and refunding the money. ‘There is considerable 
administration, but we may in the final analysis make money on this. 

If we do, the Army will be happy. 

Mr. Forp. I do not think the aim and objective is to make money, 

Mr. McCoou. To break even, excuse me. 

Mr. Forp. I think the aim and objective was to see to it that the 
Government was not put to an extra burden by people who were 
extremely careless, and there were many examples of that. There is 
no aim or objective to make money out of this operation. The Army 
should break even, however, in those cases where the fault rested with 
the other party. 

Mr. McCoot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is the true purpose of it as I envision this. 

Mr. McCoou. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In this school-children example that you gave, it is a 
little hard for me to understand how you can differentiate between 
the photographs that you supply to X newspaper or Y magazine and 
the supplying of certain photographs to a certain high school or class 
in a school. 

Mr. McCoot. Unless it falls into this category—and I would like 
to call your attention to an exception which the Department of 
Defense directive provides—any inquiries from this source are being 
furnished without charge, and that is news service furnished the 
press, magazine, radio and television and newsreel representatives for 
dissemination to the general public. 

I believe the reason consideration is being given to the type of 
request you referred to is to determine whether or not it falls close or 
within the category of the news media exception. 





FEES COLLECTED 


Mr. Forp. On the example that you gave for the money received, 
do you have any breakdown as to under what categories the money 
was received, bearing in mind the fee schedule? 

Mr. McCoo... No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Wouldn’t it be advisable to keep a record of that to 
make a comparison? 

Mr. McCoou. The types of records we have will enable us to come 
up with that analysis. 

Mr. Forp. You don’t have it for the first month of February? 

Mr. McCoot. No, sir. It can be furnished. 

Mr. Forp. I think the committee would be interested to see from 
what sources under these fee schedules you received $4,000 in February 
at the St. Louis record center and $2,000 you received from your 
Washington center. 
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If a substantial part of that income came as the result of furnishiy 
duplicate records for those that had been previously furnished I thin 
the system is good. 

If the majority of your revenue comes from borderline service 
rendered, then probably the system is not working well. 

I do not think you can make any fair analysis of the overall progray 
until you see in what categories your revenues are derived. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Personnel records services during February 1955, for which a fee was collected 


Number | Fees receive 


Training and education 

Location (whereabouts) 
Certificate in lieu of lost discharge 
Statement or verification of service 
Copies of personnel documents 


Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Mituer. I suppose when this program went into effect it wa 
based on the issues that the committee took up. 

The Chief of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, adopted a policy of 
charging fees for applications for permits to build walls, put out nets 
and so on. 

Does your department have anything to do with that? 


Mr. McCoo u. No, sir. 

Mr. Mriuuer. It was done entirely on their own initiative? 

Mr. McCoon. Yes, sir. I believe that was likewise instituted ss 
the result of a Bureau of the Budget circular on charging for licensing 

Mr. Mituer. Which in turn drew its inspiration from what thw 
committee had said? 

Mr. McCoot. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

Mr. Miter. I would assume that the appropriate place to discus 
that would not be here, then, because civil functions are not under 
discussion. 

Of course, however, I will say this: I think it was entirely out 
the thought of the committee when we were attempting to set ups 
system whereby people would not profit by their own carelessness ant 
just work a willing horse to death. The idea of trying to make the 
program of the Corps of Engineers self-sustaining I don’t think eve 
entered the thoughts of this committee at any time. 

Incidentally, it might defeat its own purpose, because it is hari 
enought to get people all over the country to apply for permits nov. 
If you start charging large prices, they will not do it and you might 
have a serious law-enforcement problem. 

That is all. 
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TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL FOR HUMANITARIAN REASONS 


Mr. Sixes. During the earlier hearings, Mr. Flood had queried the 
\ssistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Puesanal regarding 
procedures on transfers for servicemen, particularly compassionate and 
humanitarian transfers. 

(NoTtE.—See page 222 of the hearings entitled ‘Department of 
Defense Appropriations for 1956’’.) 

The Assistant Secretary has sent Mr. Flood some additional in- 
ied Meformation on that matter. 
__#@ | would like to suggest that you, Mr. Flood, during your discussion 
viva of the matters that are now before us, place this letter in the record and 
——fidirect any questions you may have to General Westmoreland who is 
ssummwith G-1 and is directly conversant with the manpower problems. 
SUM Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. It can just be inserted in the record. I think it is very 


“SE clear and I don’t know as I can improve on it. 
~—@@ Mr. Srxes. The letter will be placed in the record at this point. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
ASSISTANT S=CR=TARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 11, 1956. 
wage 2100. DANIEL J. Foon, 


House of Representatives. 


Drar Mr. Fioop: This refers to the interest you and Mr. Scrivner demon- 
'Y OME strated concerning humanitarian consideration of requests for transfer from 
nets MM individual servicemen. You will recall our conversation occurred during my 
February 4, 1955, appearance before the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the defense appropriations bill. 

The policy of the Department of Defense is to require all military personnel to 
present their personal problems to their commanders for guidance and assistance. 
Any other policy would deny authority necessary to discharge the prime responsi- 
bility of commanders to properly care for those under their command. 

As I indicated to the subcommittee, I have looked into the matter of the manner 
in which commanders are discharging this responsibility. I find that to assist 
commanders in the problems associated with human welfare and relations, the 
services maintain qualified professional advisers. ‘These include administrators, 
lecal counsel, chaplains, inspectors general, and representatives of civil agencies 
such as the American Red Cross and the United Services Organizations. Comn- 
manders are guided in their decisions by investigations and recommendations 
made by these consultants. 

Where members of the Armed Forces properly utilize these services, command 
action to provide required assistance or corrective action is furnished promptly 
sympathetically and with foremost consideration for justice and equity. 

The following will indicate the degree of consideration which is given com- 
passionate requests: During 1954 the Army and Air Force considered approxi- 
mately 53,000 requests for leave or reassignment from overseas alone. The 
ever American Red Cross made over 41,000 investigations and reports on home condi- 

tions of individuals. This involved over 54,000 individual pieces of correspondence. 
hard Actual expenditures for travel identifiable with compassionate requests from over- 
1 seas alone exceeded $5 million. Approval of all requests would have necessitated 
NOW. Mw the expenditure of an additional $8 million. Although approvals were held to 
Light 36 percent in the Army and 43 percent in the Air Force, the additional personnel 
support required overseas exceeded 1,600 at all times. Of even graver consequence 
was the resultant effect on operational readiness of the multiplied reassignments 
necessitated. You know, we are sparing no effort to minimize personnel turnover 
and the instability of duty tours which is one of the most unsatisfactory conditions 
of service. 

I believe the foregoing indicates that compassionate requests are, to the extent 
that other factors permit, given every consideration. To adopt a more liberal 
policy would pose problems beyond present budgetary limitations, be opposed to 
expressed views of the Congress with respect to personnel stabilization and would 
seriously hamper necessary operations. 

Sincerely yours, Carter L. BurcEss. 
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Mr. Srxes. Any other questions, Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. No. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Epley, are you to present the 3020 series oy 
“Welfare, morale, and related activities’’? 

Colonel Epiey. I would like to introduce the subject, Mr. Chair. 
man, but with this particular series I would like to suggest that we 
take the projects up by subproject as I feel the committee will be 
very much interested in each of these projects, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well. 


WELFARE, MorALe, AND Rgevatep ACTIVITIES 


Colonel Eptey. The next project is 3020 which appears on page 
562 of the budget program. 

This is the welfare, morale, and related activities. 

This provides for the Army Establishment cost of welfare, morale, 
and related activity, including troop information and education 
activities, special-services activities, religious activities, and education 
of dependents. 

Due to the variety of activities included and the interest of the 
committee in these activities I would like to take up these subprojects 
by subprojects in turn. 


TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


Colonel Eptey. The first subproject is the “Troop information and 
education activity,” which is shown on page 564 of the budget pro- 
gram. 

Major General Mudgett, the Chief of Information, is present and 
would like to make a general statement regarding this program, sir. 

Mr. Stxgs. General Mudgett, will you proceed? 

General Mupaerr. Mr. Chairman, this request is for funds for 
the conduct of troop information and for academic education below 
the college graduate level in the Army. ‘Troop information and troop 
education have two distinct yet interrelated functions I will touch 
upon these functions separately. 


TROOP INFORMATION 


Essentially, troop information is that aspect of leadership which 
provides the soldier with the information requisite to intelligent, 
willing and effective military service. Through skillful use of troop 
information, the commander creates in his men a sense of personal 
worth, a pride of service and an understanding of the circumstances 
which make their military service necessary to the security of the 
Nation. The desired result is strong motivation to full effectiveness 
coupled with good employer-employee relationships, thus insuring 
harmony and smoothness of operation. The troop information fune- 
tion is an inseparable part of leadership and is a responsibility 0! 
leaders at all levels of command. 

Broadly speaking, the objectives of troop information are: 
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1. To convince each soldier that he is of personal importance to 
the Army and has an important job to do which, if not done well, will 
keep his unit from operating effectively. 

2. 'To convince each soldier that his unit is the keystone of a larger 
organization and one upon which all other units of his team must lean 
heavily if they are to accomplish their mission. 

3. To convince the soldier that he belongs to a great organization 
which has a vital mission in a worthy cause which demands the utmost 
of every soldier and merits the support of every citizen. 

The attainment of all three of these objectives is, in our belief, 
necessary to the development of the effective soldier. Commanders 
at all levels have, at their ready disposal, the means to attain the 
first two. It is more difficult, however, for young commanders to 
arrive at the third objective, and it is for this reason that guidance 
and materials are provided by the Department of Defense and the 
Department of the Army. 

Speaking more specifically, through troop information we seek to 
develop in the soldier: 

1. Initiative and the cooperative spirit, by insuring his clear 
understanding of the conditions and policies which affect him as an 
individual—the ‘“‘why”’ of things. 

2. Pride of service, by informing him on the aecomplishments— 
past and present—of the Army and of his unit, on the reasons for 
proper conduct as a soldier and on his position as a representative of 
the United States Government. 

3. A general understanding of the missions of the Armed Forces and 
of his individual role in the Army. 

4. An understanding of the basic principles of American democracy, 
a firm conviction that those principles are sound, and a willingness to 
sacrifice himself, if need be, to preserve them. 

5. A clear understanding of Soviet communism’s threat to the 
United States. 

6. An increased maturity, thoughtfulness, and sense of respon- 
sibility. 

In addition, troop information aids in combating rumor, subversion, 
and enemy propaganda by supplying the soldier with full and factual 
information, and assures that—at home and abroad—he has access 
to complete general news coverage from American sources. 

To take care of these informational needs, the Army has developed 
an extensive system of troop information. ‘This system, employing 
within limits of funds and materials the best available means of mass 
communication, is a responsibility of command. Officers assigned 
to specific troop information duties are simply staff officers of the 
commander to assist him in accomplishing his job. 

Solving this multiplicity of information problems requires a system- 
atic approach to identification of the problems, preparation of material 
and selection of media for dissemination. The Army has developed 
minimum standards for troop information which all troops must 
achieve. These are applicable to all phases of a soldier’s service. 

Troop information is applied from the moment that the soldier 
enters the Army. During basic training, a course of instruction is 
presented to assist the soldier in his adjustment to military life; to 
teach him his mission and his responsibilities for service; to review 
the fundamentals of American citizenship; to demonstrate to him 
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the threat of communism; to begin to develop in him a defense 
against subversive propaganda; and, finally, to create in him ay 
understanding of the necessity for tough, realistic training. 

After basic training and during the entire remaining course of the 
soldier’s service, troop information lays stress on the explanation of 
policies, orders and. directives which affect the man _ personally: 
explanation of special problems developed at all levels of comman( 
such as soldier-community relations, cost consciousness and honorable 
service; the individual’s mission and that of the Army; the evils of 
communism and its threat to America; privileges and responsibilities 
of United States citizenship; and other necessary subjects.  !n 
oversea areas, special attention is given to the problems unique to 
those areas. Throughout, current news from American sources 
is assured. 

Before proceeding to Europe or the Far East, the soldier is given 
an orientation designed to acquaint him with the nature of his mission 
overseas; to give him an idea of the peoples, the country and the 
culture with which he will come into contact; and to orient him on 
the conduct expected of him as a representative of the United States, 
Upon arrival overseas, the soldier receives more detailed orientation 
on the specific area to which he is assigned and on matters of Jocal 
concern to the command, 

In presenting these, and other special types of orientation, a number 
of media are used. They may be generally grouped as follows: 

1. The informal briefing: This is the medium most suitable for 
handling problems affecting an individual or a srall group. It may 
take the form of a simple interview between a soldier and his com- 
mander, or it may consist of an informal gathering at which the 
commander explains a situation or problem of concern to him or to the 
group. No prepared materials are generally necessary. This is a 
24-hour-a-day responsibility of the commander. 

2. Formal instruction: Periods set aside for formal instruction fur- 
nish a means whereby the company commander may present to his 
assembled command subjects of general importance. Subjects pre- 
sented at formal instruction periods would include such subjects as 
communism, citizenship or personal conduct, and, as well, matters of 
concern to the command locally. Certain publications to assist con- 
manders in conducting this instruction are produced by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of the Arvy; those of Arved 
Forces-wide application are generally produced by the former, those 
of only Army application by the latter. 

3. Army newspapers: The Army publishes two daily newsnapers in 
oversea areas—a Far East and a European edition of the Stars and 
Stripes. These two papers, serving all members of the Armed Forces 
in their respective areas, are a function of the command in which they 
are published. They print factual and impartial news derived from 
the United States national wire services, from public infor ation 
releases and from their own reporters, and additionally carry snorts 
news, features and comics. In addition to the Stars and Stripes, there 
are approximately 570 unit newspapers being published at the present 
time. Unit papers generally confine their content to local news and 
information, particularly that bearing upon the unit itself. 

4. Radio: The Army is curreatly operati.g 77 troop information 
radio broadcasting stations overseas. These carry news and iulor- 
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mation and educational material, coupled with entertainment. Like 
the Stars and Stripes, the radio networks are under the control of 
the major oversea commander and are operated for the benefit of all 
services Withia the area. The Army has responsibility for this 
service tk: Germany, Austria, the Far East, and the Caribbean. 

5. Films: Verbal instruction in subjects coming within the scope 
of troop iyformation is supplemented, i.sofar as funds and production 
facilities will permit, by motio::-picture films. Many of these are 
produced by the Office of Armed Forces Information and Education, 
Department of Defense; some, of particular application to Army 
needs are produced by the Department. of the Army. 

The Army’s troop informatio:. activities extend to every location 
where troops are stationed. The value of this activity ia mcereasing 
eficiency through understanding, and in developing motivation, is 
very great. ‘Troop informatio; is essential to the Army of today. 


TROOP EDUCATION 


Each successive level of Army training and duty requires a higher 
degree of understanding. Educatio:. t.creases understanding and 
thereby raises the soldier’s performa:ice pote:.tial. The Army, there- 
fore, provides its military perso:el the facilities, ince:tives and 
guida.ce for resuming avd co:tiyuing their general education in 
courses similar to those offered i. accredited civilian schools. 

While the primary missio:: of troop education is to increase the 
officer’s or soldier’s value to the Army, the Army seeks, at the same 
time, to minimize as far as possible the dislocation of the soldier’s 
educatio:.al pattera resulti::g from his service a:.d to provide a profit- 
able outlet for a man’s desire to couti:1ue his academic work while in 
the Army. 

Our first objective is to raise the level of educationally substa:.dard 
me: to the pok.t at which we believe they ca: satisfactorily absorb 
trai.tyg and perform the most simple tasks required of them. ‘This 
is roughly the equivaleat of a fourth-grade education. Duri.g the 
past several years, and fluctuati.g with the size of the selective 
service calls, the iiput of me: below the fourth-grade level has varied 
hetwee:. 3 ac:d 7 perce: it. 

Schooling for this group is conducted during on-duty time. Until 
recently, basic education—the term used to designate this area of 
instruction—was conducted after the man had joined his organization 
following individual military training. Within the past year, transi- 
tional training units have been established at training centers in the 
United States. Men needing basic education, as determined by 
testing, are sent to these units prior to entering the individual phase of 
their purely military training. The units provide instruction in the 
fundamentals of reading, writing, and arithmetic, in citizenship and 
in selected military subjects necessary for successful adjustment to 
military life. 

Closely allied to the basic educational area is the problem of teaching 
spoken English to men inducted in the United States and in Puerto 
Rico who do not possess this skill. These men must be taught the 
fundamentals of English before they can adequately absorb training 
or assume the responsibilities of a soldier. 
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The objective second in importance to the Army is the schooling ¢ 
men who do not have a complete grammar school education or wh 
otherwise require review instruction on the adult level. The grow 
we are most. concerned with in this educational area comprises th 
noncommissioned officers, the potential noncommissioned officers, an( 
other key individuals. We have many men at this educational ley 
in the Regular Army: as of September 30, 1954, of 110,500 men who 
had not completed the 8th grade, 47,000 (42.5 percent) were RA. 

On the high school and college levels, facilities are offered for self. 
improvement, generally during off-duty time, and the Army encow. 
ages participation in programs conducted on these levels. In this 
connection, an important objective of the troop education program js 
the attainment by all officers of a minimum of 2 years of college. 
As of September 30, 1954, there were 38,500 whose educational level 
was below 2 years of college. Another 18,500 lacked a degree, having 
had 2 or more years (or the equivalent) but less than 4. . 

In attaining the objectives of troop education, the following methods 
are used: 

1. Group study classes taught by qualified civilian or uniformed 
teachers. Civilian instructors are generally employed on a fee basis 
for services rendered as independent contractors. Materials fu- 
nished by the United States Armed Forces Institute are, in general, 
used in those classes; non-USAFI texts must be approved by the 
Department of the Army before they may be used. 

2. Correspondence and self-teaching courses furnished by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute or by civilian institutions cooperating 
with the institute. In oversea areas for which the Army is the exect- 
tive agency, the Army operates local USAFI’s for the common use 
of all services, furnishing materials available from the main institute 
at Madison, Wis., a field agency of the Department of Defense. 
The largest of these local USAFI’s—those in Europe and Japan— 
furnish lesson grading service and offer nearly all services available 
at Madison. Civilian personnel of these oversea USAFI’s are pail 
from Army funds. 

3. Tuition assistance in courses taken at civilian institutions. 
Within the continental United States, local arrangements are made by 
the various commands whereby soldier-students are permitted to 
enroll in off-duty classes conducted by civilian high schools or colleges. 
No graduate study is permitted under this program, and _ college 
courses are restricted to those which lead to a degree in the arts or 
sciences. Payment is made only to accredited institutions. In cooper 
ation with the other services, the Army arranged for the University 
of Maryland to provide these services in Europe, the University 0! 
Califorma in the Far East, and Louisiana State University in the 
Caribbean area. For fiscal year 1955, the Congress authorized not 
to exceed 75 percent tuition assistance for all enlisted men and officers, 
provided that the latter agree to remain in service for 2 years following 
the completion of the course for which aid is granted. The tuition 
aid program at the college level we consider to be of special importance 
to officers, since approximately 24 percent of regular officers and 5) 
percent of other officers on active duty do not have the baccalaureate 
degree. Most of these regular officers were integrated into the Army 
after World War II, their education having been interrupted by 
military service. Most are not or were not eligible for educational ai 
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under Public Law 346, 78th Congress, because they remained in the 
Army. The Army believes that a formal education is a sound basis 
upon which to build the type of leadership desired. While some offi- 
cers with limited formal education have risen to high positions, we 
believe that they have been the exceptions. When it is considered 
that officers are called upon to perform many tasks other than leading 
troops in combat, the importance of a formal education becomes 
evident. In connection with this educational assistance, it should be 
noted that the aid is for tuition only; all other expenses must be 
borne by the individual. Cost of tuition is figured at the rate of $10 
per semester-hour, three-fourths, or $7.50, being the maximum aid 
allowed. ‘Tuition aid for the normal course of 3 semester-hours is, 
therefore, $22.50. Ordinarily a part-time student cannot carry more 
than 2 courses per semester; this would entail tuition aid of $45 per 
semester. Registration, matriculation, and laboratory fees; cost of 
books and supplies; and other incidentals are charged against the 
student himself. These additional costs we estimate at $45 to $50 
per semester. Funds requested for fiscal year 1956 include moneys 
for tuition aid. 

4, Educational counseling. To assure the best counseling and in- 
struction, the Army employs many civilian education advisers and 
counselors. These skilled educators are located at the various educa- 
tion centers—some 421 on December 31, 1954—throughout the Army. 
All men, except those in the combat zone or at extremely isolated 
points, may avail themselves of this service. Where personal contact 
cannot be made, the services of troop information and educagion 
officers are available. 

During fiscal year 1954, the principal accomplishments of the troop 
education program were: 101,022 basic education certificates awarded; 
22,573 eighth grade certificates awarded; 30,934 individuals reached 
high school equivalency through the high school general educational 
development test; and 6,537 individuals reached first-year college 
equivalency through the college level general educational development 
test. 

There were 13,156 USAFI courses completed, 235,669 group study 
classes completed and 17,555 course completions in civilian schools. 
It is to be noted that these are course completions, not individuals 
participating. 

Our latest reports indicate that there are 124,838 persons enrolled 
in 166,145 USAFI courses, 29,163 persons enrolled in 50,420 group 
study classes and 7,423 persons enrolled in 9,734 civilian school courses. 
This would total to 161,424 persons actively pursuing courses. 

General Mupecett. Colonel Chamberlain, who is the Chief of the 
Troop Information and Education Division, is present, and Major 
Schmidt, who is the Comptroller in my organization, is also present to 
assist Me in answering any questions you gentlemen desire. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General Mudgett. 

Certainly no one should quarrel with the statement you have just 
given to the committee. It is an excellent statement which bears 
out very well the importance of the functions of troop information 
activities and troop education activities. 

Both of those fields are of particular interest to this committee. 





PROGRAM ACTIVITIES AND NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


I would like you to tell me more in detail something about the 
specific activities in each of the subprograms outlined, tell me the 
number of people required for carrying on the program, in comparison 
with the past 2 fiscal year years; tell me about any major changes 
that have been made this year; and where practical I want you to 
place in the record some actual material that you use in these various 
programs. 

General Mupcaert. I will supply that information, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Tue INFORMAL BRIEFING 


Commanders at all levels, particularly company commanders, are responsible 
for continuous determination of attitudes and reactions of troops under their 
command, in order to develop the problems which require explanation and to 
uncover potential or existing sources of trouble. Among other sources of infor- 
mation, the following are available to commanders: comments made informally 
by officers and enlisted men and complaints received by inspectors-general. It is 
an essential part of leadership and the duty of all commanders, on a round-the- 
clock basis, to furnish prompt and accurate information, where and as necessary, 
to satisfy the informational needs of the command, to insure a full understanding 
of the policies, conditions, events, and official actions which affect the soldier as an 
individual, and to counteract rumor by supplying the facts. Specially prepared 
materials are, in general, unnecessary for this phase of trocp information, as toe 
problems are generally local in nature and the information necessary to resolve 
them is normally available within the command. Continuing increased emphasis 
is being laid on this phase of troop information. 

& 
FORMAL INS1RUCTION 


Scheduled periods of formal instruction provide a means whereby the com- 
mander can assemble nis men at intervals in order to talk to them on subjects of 
broader scope than would normally be covered in informal instruction. In general, 
this type of instruction requires specially prepared materials which are used as 4 
basis for a conference, a discussion or a lecture. Such topics as communism, 
citizenship, and missions of the Armed forces are best handled by formal 
instruction. 

It is expected that the commander will utilize a portion of the scheduled period 
to cover subjects of general concern to himself and to his men. Inasmuch as it is 
usually impractical for commanders at lower echelons to prepare materials them- 
selves for instruction in these broad subjects, since they do not have access to 
reliable sources of information nor do they have the personnel to engage in the 
required research, such materials are furnished by the Department of Defense, 
the Department of the Army, and, in some cases, by the major command con- 
cerned. The Department of Defense furnishes, in general, materials which have 
application to all of the Armed Forces; examples of these are the Armed Forces 
talks, the Armed Forces information pamphlets and the travel guides. Materials 
designed for the use of the Army alone are prepared by the Troop Information and 
Education Division of the Department of the Army. These are known as Troop 
Topics, of which sample subjects are as follows: Defense Against Enemy Propa- 
ganda; Our Privileges, Our Responsibilities, and Our Freedoms; Adjustment to 
Military Life, and Your Missions and Responsibilities. The cited pamphlets are 
intended primarily for the instruction of personnel newly joined who are under- 
going individual training. In addition, the Troop Information and Eeucation 
Division issues a series of pamphlets entitled ‘‘Officers’ call.’’ designed to assist 
commanders in maintaining the highest standards of integrity and professional 
ethics among officers, as well as informing officers on significant military matters 
and national and international events. Sample titles of Officers’ Calls are: 
Conduct and Character; The Mark of an Officer; The Company Commander and 
His Men; Taking Care of Your Men; The Role of the Army; Your Information 
Job, Inside and Out; Officers’ Personal Affairs; and Congress and the Army. 
During the past 2 years, the Department of the Army has, in the interests of 
economy and in order to develop a simpler program which can be more readily 
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carried out by field commanders without loss of effectiveness, abandoned the 
practice of issuing these informational materials on a periodic basis, and now 
produces them only when a subject of importance develops requiring new mate- 
rials, or When it is found that existing materials are unsuitable. Extant materials 
are made use of as long as they will fulfill the requirements. 


ARMY NEWSPAPERS 


The Army regards the service newspaper as one of the most important of all 
troop information media. These newspapers are classed either as theater-type 
papers or as unit papers. The theater-type newspaper—represented by the 
European and Pacifie editions of the Stars and Stripes—operates under the same 
news policies as do leading dailies in the United States. The Stars and Stripes 
gathers its news in much the same manner as do metropolitan papers in the 
United States, in large part through the wires of United States commercial 
wire services. In addition to general news, Stars and Stripes carries features, 
comics, sports news, and news of local military interest. Troops in oversea 
areas where United States commercial news facilities are inadequate are thus 
provided with such news. The Stars and Stripes editions are pubilshed under 
the responsibility and control of the respective oversea commander. In addition 
to the theater-type newspapers, the Army encourages units in the field to publish 
their own papers covering essentially local military events and other activities 
of interest to the military community. Like the Stars and Stripes, these papers 
play a most important role in dissemination of troop information and in developing 
esprit de corps. They vary in format from the letterpress type to the mimeo- 
graphed daily news summaries which were used to great advantage in frontline 
units during the hostilities in Korea. 


RADIO 


Like the newspaper, the radio constitutes a highly important medium of troop 
information. Troop information radio networks and stations operate in oversea 
areas, only, with the bulk of the activity in the Far East and Europe. Troop 
information radio serves a manifold purpose: 

First, it provides the troops with periodic broadcasts of news from American 
sources, 

Second, it provides an opportunity for informational material of various types 
to be brought to the attention of all listeners. Samples of information material 
broadcast over the radio are: driving safety campaigns, fire prevention, special 
events, disaster warnings, and warning against Communist propaganda broad- 
casts, 

Third, it affords a higher commander an opportunity to talk to all members of 
his command, at such times as he may wish, on matters which he desires to bring 
to their attention. 

Fourth, it provides an effective auxiliary means of alerting the entire command 
in the event of emergency. 

Fifth, it provides troops with American-type entertainment in areas where such 
entertainment is lacking and where, in the absence of American broadcasts, troops 
would be forced to depend on foreign broadcasts, many of them unintelligible and 
some of them carrying subversive propaganda. 

The number of troop information radio outlets has shown a decrease within the 
past year as @ result of troop redeployments. Two stations have been deactivated 
in Korea, 1 in Japan and 1 io Trieste; a third will be closed down ia Korea 
about April 1 of this year. 

Within the past year, the Far East network has been taken off the civilian 
economy except for the rental of landlines. Likewise, in Germany the networks 
are off the civilian economy except for the rental of landlines and for the operation 
of three stations which will return to the German economy after departure of our 
orces, 

FILMS 


Most of the films used in the Army’s troop information and education programs 
are produced by the Department of Defense for the use of all services. ecasion- 
ally, a film is required to fulfill special Army needs: an example of this is the film 
Adjustment to Military Life, used to support the formal instruction in this subject 
for troops undergoing individual training. In these cases, the preparation of the 
script and the production are functions of the Signal Corps with technical advice 
and assistance from the Troop Information and Education Division. 
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BASIC EDUCATION (GRADES 1 THROUGH 4) 


Prior to March 1954, education for individuals of the Army below the fourth. 
grade level was conducted within the commands after the men had received thei 
individual training and had proceeded to their permanent assignments. Mands. 
tory on-duty time was prescribed by the Army for this instruction. 

In January 1953, an experimental unit was authorized at Fort Leonard Wood, 
Mo., for the purpose of developing, and testing, a program of instruction com. 
bining the teaching of the basic skills—reading, writing, and arithmetic—wit) 
instruction in citizenship and in selected subjects necessary for successful adjust. 
ment to military life. As the result of this experiment, five transitional training 
units began operation in March 1954, in the United States, to which men, deter. 
mined by testing to need such training, are sent prior to receiving individual 
military training. A sixth unit went into operation in June 1954, and a seventh 
in July 1954. One of the seven units was deactivated on February 15, 1955. 

With the establishment of these units, educational activity within the first to 
fourth grade area began to phase out in the field commands, except in Puerto 
Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. In these areas, where men are inducted locally into 
military service, continuance of basic education within the command was av- 
thorized. Other commands were forbidden to use appropriated funds for this 
purpose after October 1, 1954. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (GRADES 5 THROUGH 8) 


No significant changes have been made during the past year in the methods of 
conducting intermediate education. Group study and United States Armed 
Forces Institute courses (correspondence and self-study) are the methods em- 
ployed. Increasing command encouragement of personnel below the eighth grade 
level to avail themselves of off-duty opportunities for attaining that level has in- 
creased the number of individuals participating. In a number of instances, 
commanders have authorized the use of on-duty time in order that men may be 
further encouraged to complete their grammar-school education. A very ener- 
getic and active program was developed in Korea following the armistice, when 
reduced operational requirements made this feasible. With deployments from 
this area, there was, as might be expected, a decline in the program. 


HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


There have been no fundamental changes in the methods of conducting high- 
school level education within the past year. Group study, United States Armed 
Forces Institute correspondence and self-teaching courses and, to a limited degree, 
attendance at civilian schcols with tuition aid, remain the methods employed. 
Since the increased scope of tuition aid authorized by the Congress for fiscal year 
1955 affected only officers, no significant effect of that authorization is seen at 
this level, but rather at the college level. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Participation in the tuition-aid program, whereby members of the Army are 
given tuition assistance to pursue courses in civilian institutions; attendance at 
group-study classes; and individual study through United States Armed Forees 
Institute offerings are the means by which the Army’s College level program is 
carried on. Since the core of the program at this level is the tuition aid program, 
the authorization granted by Congress for 75 percent to all uniformed personnel 
has had a significant effect in increasing participation. 
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Number of personnel required to carry out troop information and education program 


| 1955 1956 


1954 


filitary | Civilian | Military Civilian | Military | Civilian 


2 | 


formation : 
, Supervision and administration __ =f 375 45 310 45 260 4 




















5 
Theater newspapers..-..---.----------- | 76 | 1 | 76 | 1 | 64 1 
Unis 2G hatin oscpenuencnse nes 23 9 21 9 16 9 
Other information and education pub- 
lications. ...----------- eadsans : 20 | 2 20 | 2 | 20 | 2 
Radio. .-- Sebawthenens 204 | 27 | 194 | 25 | 149 | 25 
Other information activ Si 5 sd 218 | 13 210 13 | 137 | 13 
Su ltoteh. Gis Bi ws en dudvgnseccnss 916 97 831 95 616 95 
Education: 
Supervision and administration _------ 325 | 130 | 325 130 250 130 
Educational advisers_.........--------| 0 | 311 0 307 0 304 
Dastrietone ee aks~ 5-2 Gh ecess-s 0 40 0 | 40 0 40 
SUG cote knidase acs cececdcesas- | 325 481 | 325 477 250 a7 4 





Poth, .nckdeepesdencescnss sos vaignd | 1, 241 | 578 | 1, 156 | 572 896 569 
| 


It is not practical to place in the record any actual material used in this program 
because it is all too voluminous. However, samples of material used in the 
various phases of the program are being furnished the members of the subcom- 
mittee separately. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 
Mr. Sixes. At this point we will insert the workload data summary 
for this program appearing on page 566 in the justification: 


Subproject 3021—Troop information and education activities—Workload data 














! 
} 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
| fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 
General major purposes for which funds are utilized: 

Troop informations QGRVities. 4... 4.2000 nnnanninncsceccccese | $2,008, 200 $1, 978, 500 | $1, 710, 400 
A Ab sii cnsktidosmkaladeetbics 446, 608 | 440, 100 | 300, 000 
IRIE Reo ainsi eicncis inane megaman 396, 472 | 390, 600 370, 000 
F GH OLE 86 ehbet os cunt csnknen wun dacedecns } 37, 618 | 37, 100 | 32) 000 
Other SaPtOSE roth tT OSCE... 5. nn cen cencaacacsess | 115, 660 | 114, 000 | 85, 400 
Supplies, clerical, administrative, and other_.....----- | 1, 001, 742 996, 700 | 923, 000 

Troghe CHCNSION BAU TIIOB as 5 oncicinw emeqecineamaececqness 3, 729, 420 3, 840, 500 | 3, 689, 600 
Ue Sani icine nce era od 259, 418 300, 000 450, 000 
CONE BONO i an in cwanseth sa andybentneas 1, 563, 520 | 1, 590, 800 | 1, 450, 000 
PA 5 8 eda wat bephicd Saddbe dn kackngllsswane | 1, 273, 896 | 1, 296, 100 | 1, 208, 000 
Supplies, clerical, administrative, and other_......-.-- 


632, 586 | 653, 600 | 581, 600 


Mr. Stxes. I commend the Army for its objective of improving the 
educational standards of military personnel. We live in an age where 
it is very important to have our people take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity they can to improve their own knowledge. 


PARTICIPANTS IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Will you tell me now how many people, by officers and enlisted men, 
in this fiseal year and in the last 2 fiscal years have been and are 
participating in troop educational activities at the levels of grammar 
school, high school, and college? 
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We will want to know just how you are getting along in this program, 
General Mupcerrt. I will supply that information, Mr. Chairmay 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Since we have the actual number of persons enrolled as of December 31, 1954, 
the following figures are presented as of December 31, for each fiscal year: 


———————, 


1954 actual | 1955 actual | 196 esti- 
Mated 


——_______ 


Grammar school: 


0 0 0 
14, 937 13, 804 13,00 
High school: 


ee a ae ee ee ee ee 4, 532 4, 672 4,50) 
i 72, 694 82, 289 80, 000 
College: 


Officers __ 8, 272 11, 861 15, 00 
Enlisted 37, 653 48, 798 45,00 


161, 424 157, 500 


TUITION AID PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. This committee has had different feelings from time to 
time about the wisdom of tuition aid for officers. Last year we rein- 
stated the provision allowing officers to receive tuition aids. 

What has been the effect of that reinstatement? Are more officers 
taking college courses than were taking them during the time when 
they had to pay their own tuition? 

General Mupaerr. Yes, sir. We have the figures here. 

Mr. Stxes. You have the numbers? 

General Mupcerr. We have the numbers here. 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. Currently 3,412 officers and 3,756 enlisted 
are participating at the college level, and 21 officers and 234 enlisted 
at the high school level, for a total of 7,423. 

Mr. Srxes. How many did you have a year ago? 

Colone! CHAMBERLAIN. In 1954, during the first quarter, and this 
is by quarters, sir, and it is not broken down here to officers and en- 
listed but mer ely total—I do not have breakdown by personnel attend- 
ing. This is by course participation. I can give you an estimate, 
however, on that. 

Mr. Sixes. What I want are comparable figures. 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. I have persons for this year but I do not 
have the persons for the past year. 

The course enrollments were 6,667, first quarter of 1954; 5,785 in 
the second quarter; 7,014 for the third quarter; 3,033 for the fourth 
quarter. 

The total courses during the current year now total 9,000 approx- 
imately, but that is not persons. Persons is 7,423. 

Mr. Sixes. At this time? 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You don’t know what it was a year ago? 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. At the end of the second quarter, no. 
I cannot give personnel figures. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you know there has been an increase? 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. There has been almost a doubling, sir. 

Mr. S1xes. Can you provide actual figures? 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. I can provide actual figures; yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Number of course enrollments in tuition aid program 


1954 1955 1956 
reer LR ea peer hs 
College: 
 Guetas. Di ea Beles arte, b 8, 262 18, 030 27,000 
AC RY SO RINE PALI i 12, 176 23, 456 35, 000 
High school: 
Officers ia eam ln tla dlc tle SU tetas bh Spite adic tte pacar segicd 72 140 70 
SIO ec cette eh sitdansiceets co tch-naetienenenie iceamaninne 1, 989 3, 630 5, 100 
TR i Ba eto ehh a te i tie ieee 22, 499 45, 256 | 67, 170 


EFFORTS TO ENCOURAGE EDUCATION 


f Mr. Stxes. What is done to insure that enlisted men and officers 
take advantage of opportunities for improved education? Do you 
simply put a notice on the bulletin board saying courses are available 
for those who want it, or does someone actually make it his business 
to talk to the soldiers and the officers about it and to encourage their 
participation. 

¥ General Mupcert. It is encouraged by every commanding officer. 
It is pointed out especially to the officers, the great advantage they 
gain as they go up the ladder of promotion, where in the early grades 
lack of education is not as apparent as it is in later stages. 

' We have made arrangement so that individuals who are taking these 
courses in extra off-duty time are brought to the attention of their 
commanding officers so that the commanding officers themselves, if 
they don’t know about it, will realize that here is an ambitious indi- 
vidual who is spending his own time learning. 

” It is quite amazing to see how many in the Pentagon Building itself 
are spending nights up here with the University of Maryland conduct- 
ing courses. 

But I did find that there were a number of officers taking it whose 
section chiefs did not realize they were devoting that time. 

That is the type of effort we are making within the Pentagon, and 
I know it is being done throughout. 

The company commanders especially, I won’t say all of them but 
most of them, are very alert to this program because we have far 
too large a number of noncommissioned officers who have not com- 
pleted the eighth grade. They are being encouraged. I feel all the 
commanders are very much alert to the fact that a man, by increasing 
his educational academic standard, becomes a better instructor in 
other subjects. 

REDUCTION IN COST 


Mr. Sixes. You are doing this job for less money than you did a 
year ago, and the committee certainly welcomes that fact. 

Does that mean any lessening in effort or in the quality of your 
undertaking; does it mean fewer people in the Army to receive infor- 
— and education, or does it mean economies have brought it 
about! 

_ General Munpeerr. I believe it is due to the reduction in the Army 
in total numbers. There is certainly no reduction in the emphasis 
being placed on the program. 
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ECONOMIES AND IMPROVED OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Have any major economies been brought into the 
program? 

Colonel Coampertar. If I understand the question, sir, we have 
reduced our operations. For example, in Korea we have closed out 4 
number of educational centers. We have deactivated 2 radio stations 
in Korea, another 1 in Japan. We have deactivated a radio station in 
Trieste. There is another one being deactivated, or will be very 
shortly after the first of the month. 

Mr. Sixes. Have there been improvements in the method of opera. 
tion which has allowed you to do the same job for less money? 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

For instance, we have organized the transitional training units which 
General Mudgett has mentioned here for those below the fourth grade 
level. 

We are now concentrating all of those men in groups before they 
join, before they actually go to individual training. 

I believe that definitely would show economies, certainly in man- 
hours, and I believe in moneys, too, sir. 

General Mupcerr. I would like to add something to that state- 
ment. I think possibly the greatest improvement from an efficiency 
point of view and an economy point of view was the establishment 
of these transitional training units. 

During the Korean operation we were unable to stop a man long 
enough to go through his basic education prior to the time he jointed 
his unit, 

As a result we had basic education being taught wherever there 
was a soldier who needed it. 

Now we have changed that and we are carrying on this basic edu- 
cation presently in six localities only in the United States. 

By the end of this year we will have phased out practically all the 
basic education in the field. 

Due to this we have been able in this past year, since it was in 
operation to separate from the service 232 individuals who, because 
of catching them at that time, we found to be in the unlearnable 
category. 

They are discharged before they have had sufficient service to 
qualify for veterans benefits, and though the number is small the 
saving overall is actually quite great. 

We have also found that many of our 

Mr. Srxes. General, how would that type of person get into the 
service? Do they simply count arms and legs, eyes and ears? 

General Mupcett. He comes in through the Selective Service, Mr. 
Chairman. We found, through a survey made last year, of the 
stockade population, and I am not sure of the percentage at this 
particular moment, it was a large percentage of our stockade popula- 
tion which was below the fourth-grade level group—people who 
couldn’t read, people who couldn’t understand instruction, people 
who got in trouble much easier than the informed men. 

So I think in that area there has been considerable economy. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford? 
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AMOUNT OF TUITION AID 


Mr. Forp. According to the justifications on page 566, it indicates 
that the tuition aid expenditures for fiscal 1954 were $259,418, the 
estimate for fiscal year 1955 is $300,000, the recommendation for fiscal 
1956 is $450,000. 

Is that the item which we have been discussing here this morning, 
the payment of tuition for enlisted personnel and officers to go te 
schools of higher education? 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; primarily that. There are a very 
few who take high school under the civilian program. 

Mr. Forp. Do I gather from your prepared statement, General 
Mudgett, that the Army is recommending that the 75 percent limita- 
tion be deleted? 

General MupGetr. No, sir. 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The recommendation is that it be kept at the present 
level? 

General Mupcerr. Yes, sir; 75 percent level. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, in fiscal 1954 there was a limitation 
which provided that all personnel from captain on down could have 
up to 50 percent of their tuition paid for such courses. 

General Mupcerr. I was not here at that time. I believe that is 
correct, however. 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, Mr. Ford, for officers through the 
grade of first lieutenant. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal year 1955 that limitation was removed and we 
now have the 75 percent limitation for all military personnel? 

General Mupcett. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, Mr. Ford; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your forecast for fiscal 1956, with the 
same limitation you have in fiscal 1955, is that you will spend 50 
percent more than you do in fiscal 1955? 

General Mupaerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I certainly very wholeheartedly concur in the policy we 
now have, and I believe that the program that you have in mind for 
fiscal 1956 is sound. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


You think you can meet that objective of $450,000 for fiscal 1956? 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. We have already obligated about 
$290,000 so far this year. 
, ee Forp. You have already obligated $290,000 of fiscal 1955 
unds? 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; $289,000 due to this almost dou- 
bling of any previous enrollment. 

Mr. Forp. You believe apparently, then, that you can increase 
that program another 50 percent in fiscal 1956? 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. I do; yes, sir. 

General Mupgett. May I go off the record a moment on this? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. It has been testified that you in this program have 
obligated $296,000 out of your allocation of $300,000? 
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Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. $289,000, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Out of your total of $300,000? 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will you have adequate funds during the remainder of 
te fiscal year to handle all of the requests which you believe you yi] 

ave? 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. I believe so, sir. This probably will reflec 
in the amount of money we will have to spend for instructors. The 
adjustment can be made there. 

Mr. Forp. You are over the final semester except in those colleges 
where you have quarters rather than semesters? ; 

General Mupcerr. We will never get into a final semester plan 
this year. 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. You are talking about tuition aid? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel CHAMBERLAIN. That money reflects in lower costs for in- 
structor personnel for group study classes. 

(Notrr.—The following was submitted later:) 


The final semester is not reflected in some cases in the obligation figure given, 
which is as of December 31, 1954, the most recent figure available. 


Mr. Forp. That is all, then. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Ritey. The committee will come to order. I understand the 
committee has been considering Activity 3000, armywide services 
(administrative), and that the next topic is Special Services. 

Colonel Eptey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce the subject 
and then defer to the subproject witnesses whom I have here with me. 

Mr. Riney. All right. 


SpeciAL Services ACTIVITIES 


Colonel Eptry. Subproject 3022, “Special services,’ is found on 
page 567 of the budget book. This subproject provides funds for 
the operation of this activity at about the same level as previous years, 
adjusted to reflect strength changes and recent troop deployments 
of the Army. There is an overall net decrease in the 1956 estimate 
of $679,000 from the fiscal year 1955 estimate. 

Col. L. W. Jackson, Chief of the Special Services Division of the 
Adjutant General’s Office, is the subproject witness and he has a 
brief statement which he would like to make. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. We will be glad to have your statement, 
Colonel Jackson. 

Colonel Jackson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, as Chief of the 
Special Services Division in The Adjutant General’s Office of the 
Department of the Army, I would like to present a brief résumé of 
the mission and scope of the Special Services program. 

Basically, Special Services strives to stimulate, develop, and main- 
tain the mental and physical well-being of military personnel by pro- 
viding incentives for voluntary participation in planned off-duty 
recreation. The Army realizes that this program is justified only 
insofar as it contributes to combat effectiveness. However, despite 
advances in weapons, the individual soldier is still the key to fielding 
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, well-coordinated, effective fighting unit, since the effectiveness of 
hese weapons is dependent upon the skill, courage, strength, and 
Jetermination of the men who wield them. 

During his period of service, many of the influences which will 
affect the soldier’s mind, body, and character will stem from what 
pecupies him in his free-time hours. Intelligent and constructive 
pecupation of his off-duty time also assists the soldier in his initial 
xdjustment to military service and his acceptance of the Army as a 
vay of life. ‘To meet these needs Special Services recreation programs 
attempt to provide a reasonably attractive off-duty environment; 
opportunities for physical and mental growth; and activities designed 
to appeal to the diverse preferences and interests of all military per- 
onnel. In addition Special Services, in conjunction with other 
\rmy morale agencies, works toward the eventual return of these 
ung men and women soldiers to their homes better equipped to 
accept their full share of responsibility as useful, constructive, and 
patriotic citizens. The principal activities carried on in the Special 
Services program are as follows: 

Our sports program is so organized and administered as to provide 
the opportunity for each soldier to participate in a sport of his own 
choosing. Primary emphasis is placed on intramural type competi- 
tion particularly for small unit teams. Graded levels of competition 
through major command and interservice championships are scheduled 
to assist commanders in developing and sustaining the teamwork and 
esprit de corps so vital to all military operations. This program 
supplements the required physical training program and provides the 
element of voluntary participation in recreational competitive sports. 

The Army library program offers services comparable to those found 
in the most progressive, up-to-date civilian libraries. Administered 
by professionally trained librarians, our post libraries provide educa- 
tional, informational, recreational, and reference materials which are 
available to all personnel. Hospital and field library service is pro- 
vided. Special attention is paid to troops in isolated sites including 
those in bivouac and on maneuvers and every effort is made to provide 
them with reading materials in quantities and varieties to meet their 
requirements and taste. 

The Army service club program provides enlisted personnel the 
opportunity of spending his offduty time in a home-like club atmos- 
phere where he may bring his family and friends to enjoy a variety of 
constructive recreational activities. Staffed by carefully selected 
professionally trained American women, the service club sponsors 
game tournaments, dances, and social affairs of many kinds. In the 
club, the soldier may borrow a musical instrument or a deck of cards; 
participate in an informal entertainment skit; learn and make use of 
simple crafts; join tours to nearby historical and cultural points of 
interest; and participate in many other activities all designed to assist 
him in making a wise choice of activities to occupy his leisure time. 
The soldier is also given an opportunity to have a voice in the conduct 
of club affairs through the formation of enlisted men’s councils and 
through membership on supervising committees. Encouragement of 
social responsibility is fostered. 

_ The Army crafts program provides facilities, equipment, tools and 
instruction for the development and satisfaction of creative talents 
aid skills. Opportunity for participation in such typical activities 
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as photography, plastic, leatherworking, painting, and woodworking 
are provided. Skills are involved which often are directly transferable 
to performance on the job in such specialties as radio repair and 
automotive repair where the soldier learns basic techniques as well qs 
manual dexterity. The current interest in do-it-yourself activities 
is reflected no less in-the Army than in civilian life and the soldier 
finds in the crafts shops the guidance in making items which are not 
only useful but which satisfy the urge of American young men to work 
and create with their own hands. 

The entertainment program is divided into three phases or subpro. 
grams: professional entertainment, musical activities, and _ soldier 
shows. In July 1951 the Secretary of Defense directed that a joint 
operation be established to coordinate and process in conjunction 
with USO Camp Shows, Inc., all professional entertainment offered 
to the armed services. The Armed Forces Professional Entertainment 
Branch of the Special Services Division is responsible for administering 
this joint effort. Professional show units and celebrities are furnished 
worldwide with particular emphasis on overseas and isolated stations 

Soldier music activities include vocal, instrumental, and listening 
activities designed to provide first, participation by the greatest 
number up to the limit of their abilities and secondly, entertainment 
of the greatest number through organized musical events. These 
may range from informal quartets to playing in dance bands and 
symphony orchestras. 

Soldier shows furnish opportunities for military personnel to par- 
ticipate in all types of theatrical activities for their own individual 
recreation and the diversion of their fellow soldiers. Informal shows 
and musical activities are encouraged in service clubs and for presenta- 
tion in bivouac and maneuver areas. More polished productions 
staged in Army theaters furnish training for the participants in all 
aspects of theatrics. Skills so acquired can be utilized wherever the 
soldier may be stationed and provide an additional source of self- 
generated entertainment. 

Major commanders may initiate and conduct additional recrea- 
tion activities which in their judgment are necessary to the proper 
discharge of their mission and/or which may be dictated by the con- 
ditions peculiar to their geographic location or the disposition of their 
forces. Special Services will undertake any proper recreational 
activities desired by military personnel within the limit of its resources. 

Appropriated funds in the amount of $7,437,000 are requested to 
provide the necessary personnel to administer and operate this prog- 
gram as well as to provide the athletic and recreational supplies and 
equipment to conduct it. 

We are prepared to explain and justify each item of the budget to 
the extent that you may desire. 


AVERAGE PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Rixey. On this point in the record we will insert the table on 
page 569 of the justifications showing the average participation in the 
activities of this program under consideration. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Average quarterly participation, fiscal year 1954 


cutie GE ade ete otha s nec nde on dee sehen os attendance__ 16, 930, 245 

ae 783, 832 
Photo shops 499, 165 
LIS o.oo Ca tS os ng hae wth wane nccvbkeanncae deeed do__.. 4, 465, 516 
Soldier shows do__-- 1, 449, 980 
ee teams __ 10, 980 
sth tcc ilgili abana a toa: 91, 430 

Mr. River. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. River. I think your program is highly important and certainly 
contributes to the esprit de corps and the mental comfort of the men on 
the base. The more you can discourage these week-end passes which 
seem to produce frequent accidents, the better off I think we will be. 
[know you cannot eliminate them altogether. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Eptey. The Army has a safety program which is a well- 
integrated and aggressive program designed to lower or minimize the 
number of accidents which happen to military personnel, both on the 
installation and off the installation, that is, when the young men are 
on passes or away from their post. We do this through a system of 
education and command emphasis. It is a well-integrated, well- 
publicized program and every commander is well aware of the im- 
portance of it. 

Mr. Ritey. Does that come under “Special services,’’ Colonel? 

Colonel Eptny. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Ritey. It comes under the regular command? 

Colonel Eptey. It is a command function. G-—1 is the responsible 
staff agency. 

Mr. Riiey. It is a matter that has given me considerable concern, 
because when I visit the Army posts and go in the hospitals I find a 
lot of the patients in the hospitals are boys who have been in auto- 
mobile wrecks. In a way you cannot blame them, they have these 
weekend passes and in order to get some place 10 minutes sooner 
they risk their necks. I do not think I have ever traveled the 500 
miles between here and my home on weekends without seeing one 
or more wrecks, and very often servicemen are involved. It is 
tragic, 

General Hutcutson. I know before the Thanksgiving holidays 
and before the Christmas holidays unit commanders were required 
to call in all those going more than 100 miles from the base and give 
them an educational briefing on the dangers so as to minimize the 
accidents of soldiers with short passes going long distances. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rinny. I know the Army has made every effort to reduce the 
accident frequency of men away from posts and driving cars on the 
highway, and, Colonel Epley, I should appreciate it if you would 
put a statement in the record, showing some of the things that are 
ing done to reduce accidents and whether or not they are effective. 

Colonel Eptey. Yes, sir. 

597083—55——68 
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(The information is as follows:) 


The Army has recognized for many years the seriousness of the problem of 
its military personnel being involved in motor-vehicle accidents, both from th 
humanitarian and manpower aspects, and from the adverse public relations 
brought about by the servicemen’s involvement. The ease with which the 
military as a group are identifiable, constitutes a problem if effective controls 
are not maintained. 

Directed to the prevention of accidents of all types which prevent most effectiys 
and efficient utilization of its resources, the Army has a continuing aggressiy, 
safety program, effective wherever personnel are stationed or employed. Basic 
in the program, is the responsibility of the commander at every echelon for the 
prevention of accidents involving personnel, equipment, or activities under hi 
jurisdiction. 

Efforts to establish effective controls for the prevention of accidents involving 
personnel on leave or pass were initiated when increasing numbers of reports of 
such incidents focused attention on that field. Then, as more automobiles became 
available to the public, the problem of the highway accident became one of real 
significance. This particular segment of the Army’s accident experience has 
been a major target of the safety program. Prominent in the current Department 
of Defense and Department of the Army policies, is the emphasis placed on the 
reduction of the number of these accidents. 

Actions, such as a message to all personnel from the Secretary of the Army 
immediately before the Christmas-New Year holiday period, and cooperation with 
the nationwide S-D (Safe Driving) Day, the Slow Down and Live campaign, 
and others are believed to have proven effective. Utilization of posters and 
booklets, the adjustment of times of departures and returns to installations to 
insure maximum daylight driving, and driver training and refresher courses for 
violators of traffic rules and regulations, have been instrumental in improving 
the accident experience of personnel off post. 

Although no accurate exposure data, such as miles of operation or vehicles per 
strength, are available, progress is indicated. During 1954, the number of military 
deaths in the continental United States commands was reduced 20 percent from 
the number in 1953 and was the smallest figure since 1950. This was, of course, 
a contribution to the overall improvement in 1954 for which the Army, on its 
record, worldwide, is receiving the National Safety Council Award of Honor. 
Over the previous 2-year period we reduced all accident and injury rates an 
average of better than 10 percent. 

Reports for the first 2 months of 1955 indicate that the downward trend is 
continuing. Techniques found most effective are being applied more vigorously 
in an effort to bring greater control over this type of accident. 


SPORTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. Colonel Jackson, I have always been tremendously 
interested in sports, especially for young people, and I am very happy 
to see that on many of the posts they do have the various sports 
giving the men an opportunity to participate in them. I think sports 
are a great physical and morale builder and, if you have a good team, 
men on the post take a great pride init. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Jackson. One of the steps which the Army is taking toward 
increasing sports activity is to establish teams at lower unit levels 
according to the sport, either at company, battalion or regimental 
level, whichever is appropriate for that sport, in order that there may 
be more participation by individuals in sports suitable for them rather 
than a varsity-type team in all sports. 

Mr. Riney. I think that is very fine. That corresponds with the 
intramural programs in the colleges. 

Colonel Jackson. That is our basis for it. 

Mr. Ritey. I have noted, too, that the majority of the men on the 
posts take a great deal of interest in your library programs and craft 
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rograms and entertainment programs. There is a lot of talent in 
the Army, and in the other services also, and I have seen some of the 
people who qualified from their bases appear on programs both on the 
radio and television, and they have been very good. Of course, all of 
that tends to create an interest in the program and tends to make the 
base more attractive and keeps the personnel from wanting to leave 
and go somewhere else, and | think from that standpoint it is very, 
very valuable to the services, 


USE OF PROFESSIONAL ENTERTAINERS 


What about the professional entertainers? Do they donate their 
services or do you have to compensate them? 

Colonel Jackson. They are paid by USO Camp Shows, Inc., who 
get their funds from the United Defense funds, under the Community 
Chest or Red Feather campaigns. We provide a per diem for their 
meals plus transportation. 

Mr. Ritey. Transportation and meals, and what about quarters? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir; the command provides quarters. 

There is another group we send over at Christmas time. Last 
Christmas we had 84 entertainers who went overseas in five special 
units to provide entertainment at Christmas time. They are what 
we call guest artists. They were not paid at all, not even by USO 
Camp Shows, Inc. 

REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


Mr. Ritey. I note your request for funds has been fairly level. 
There was a small reduction for this fiscal year from fiscal year 1954, 
and there is still a further reduction in fiscal year 1956. Is that due 
to the curtailment of the personnel in the Army? 

Colonel Jackson. We try to spend as best we can for each soldier 
consistent with a balanced program without spending too much, and 
as we go down in strength we cut back in order to stay away from the 
luxurious and yet furnish the essential. 

Mr. Riney. You expect to spend about the same per capita as 
you have been spending? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mruuer. It looks like you are reducing a little more in money 
than in personnel this year, an 8 percent drop in funds. But I trust 
~ are going to see to it that the quality of the end product will not 
suffer, 

Colonel Jackson. We do not intend that it do so. We feel that 
with the money we are requesting we can do a creditable job. 


METHOD OF REFLECTING OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN BUDGET 


Mr. Miuuer. I notice on page 568 a footnote that says 720 addi- 
tional military personnel are utilized for this purpose which are 
furnished from other organizational elements.” That is under the 
heading of “Military Personnel.” I do not know that I quite under- 
stand that. That 720 would be added to the 2,906? 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mitier. And does that mean those 720 have additional part. 
time duties? 

Colonel Epriey. Sir, I think I can explain that. You will fing 
that note runs throughout all the programs. 

Mr. Mituer. I noticed that. I did not understand it. 

Colonel Eptey. That was due to the fact that at the time the final 
determination was made of the total military personnel to be showy 
in this program, the total military strength figures had been locked 
in the budget for submission to the committee, and at that time it was 
too late to reflect the revised figures which were necessary due to the 
reduction in the strength of the Army and the partial restoration of 
small portion. So it was decided that we would reflect that in these 
cut sheets by use of the footnotes. 

Mr. Miter. Still it says these are furnished from other organi- 
zational elements. That may mean something to somebody, but | 
do not follow it. 

Colonel Eptey. Mr. Phillips, can you clarify that a little bit? 

Mr. Puruuips. Yes, sir. At the time the budget was prepared for 
submission to this committee, the determination was made that the 
military personnel would be shown which was used throughout the 
budget. When we got into the detailed preparation of program 3000, 
it seemed more military people were directly attributable to program 
3000 than were locked into the budget submitted to you people. % 
in order to show the true picture, we decided that we would have to 
carry as a footnote the additional people that are carried elsewhere in 
the Army budget to show the true military personnel being utilized 
for this purpose, which is the 2,906 plus the 720, which is the actual 
manpower effort going in directly attributable to this which is supplied 
from some other program in the Army. 

Mr. Miuuer. Of course this military personnel is not carried in this 
section dollarwise, anyway. 

Mr. Putuips. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. They are already paid for. It does not affect the 
dollars and cents a bit. 

Mr. Puiuurrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. But to my mind it adds to the confusion. 

Colonel Eptey. It is confusing. 

Mr. Mitten. If this is their job, I hope it is not going back to the 
old story of having a figure and having to make it balance out even 
if it is not in accord with the facts. 

Mr. Puruuips. It is not exactly that. 

Mr. Miuuer. We have had a good deal of that, you know, and 
this committee gets pretty disturbed about it, at least I do. 


TREATMENT OF BIG-NAME ATHLETES 


Now, about sports, last year there was some criticism about big: 
name athletes. Have you had any trouble about that lately? 

Colonel Eptey. No, sir. I think we have that program well undet 
control, sir. We so control the assignments that the individual, evel 
if he be a name athlete, is not discriminated against nor discriminated 
for. And we have field inspection survey teams who check on that 
very point on their visits to these posts and installations. 

ould you add something to that, Colonel Jackson? 
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Colonel Jackson. We have it in our sports directive that the 
shall neither be favored nor discriminated against, and we wate 
them very closely. We get newspapers from the different installa- 
tions, and the officers in my sports branch usually know these name 
athletes and we watch to see what they are doing, and on our staff 
visits we ask about them and check them. We ask what they are 
doing with these athletes and what their primary duty is to be sure 
they are not being used solely for sports. 

Mr. Miuuer. Like my colleague, I am intensely interested in 
sports and I think it is a very fine thing that you have so many 
topflight athletes in all the services, and certainly it is an asset that 
should be used and, as you say, it should not be used to adversely 
affect the professional career of the individual. In my experience 
very few of the big name athletes want anything but to be treated 
like everybody else, but sometimes there is a tendency to keep a 
topliner in a particular station or post because of local demand when 
perhaps it would be better if he were rotated. And sometimes we 
discover a relatively small post will crop up with an All-American 
team, and it is strange that so many stars should happen to get to 
that particular place at the same time. From the lack of criticism 
we have been getting the last few months, I think you must have 
handled the problem very well. 

Colonel Jackson. Yes, sir. These survey teams of which Colonel 
Epley spoke make regular checks and we believe we have a system 
that will keep them from hiding them and bringing them out only 
for Saturday games. 

Colonel EpLey. When we find abuses we take immediate corrective 
action through command channels. 


Mr. Mituer. Certainly if you have a star performer in a par- 
ticular place it is only right that he should be given an opportunity 
to entertain his comrades and to give his talents an outlet. And of 
course if you work him too hard in extracurriculum activities you 
cannot have him do kitchen police too often. In such cases if you 
do not give him an occasional break you are not treating him fairly. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Rewicious ActTIvItTiIEes 


Mr. Ritey. The next project is “Religious activities,” I believe. 

Colonel Eptey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. This is subproject 3023, 
“Religious activities,’ which is found on page 570 of the budget 
estimates. 

You will note that the estimate for 1956 shows a slight increase over 
the fiscal year 1955 estimate, in the amount of $51,800. This increase 
is required for the procurement of church furniture for replacement 
in chapels and facilities used as chapels on a worldwide basis. 

Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Ryan, the Chief of Chaplains, is present and 
would like to make a general statement concerning this project. 

Mr. Ritey. One question before General Ryan makes his statement. 
The replacement of chapel and church furniture is not done systemati- 
cally and you have a sort of accumulation of needs? 

Colonel Eptey. It is done systematically now, but during the 
World War IT years there was no provision made for deterioration and 
gradual replacement. We are trying to catch up with the prior years 
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when we had no such program. This estimate is based on a 5-yeg 
program. 

Mr. Ritey. When did it start? 

Mr. Morrison. For 1956 the estimate is $161,800, and for the next 
4 years it will run about $328,000 per year. This if for replacement 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Rivey. You think that will take care of all the needs at the end 
of the 5 years so far as you can foresee now if this program is started? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir, that with the new construction we hop 
to get will take care of the replacements. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any questions on that, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miuuer. Not on that. I think anything I have will com 
after the general has made his statement. 

Mr. Ritey. General Ryan, we are glad to have you here, sir. 

General Ryan. Thank you, sir. If I had been here early this morning 
I would have given you the top of the morning. I wish all of youa 
glorious St. Patrick’s Day. 

It is always very pleasant for us to come before this committee, 
because you have had a major part in giving us the tools with which 
we look after the spiritual welfare of the young men in our Army, 

I think the chaplains’ program has never been more promising than 
it is now, and that is because we have the tools to work with. | 
dedicated the 260th chapel facility in Europe which was built by Gov- 
ernment funds, and there have been two dedicated since then. That 
has reflected on the morals and the morale of the men, unquestionably, 
Our chaplains are more efficient now than they were a few years back, 
and there is a definite upswing in morality among our troops overseas 


and at home, and one of the principal reasons is we have the tools to 
work with. 

That is about all I have to say. 

Mr. Ritey. That is very gratifying. Without objection, we wil 
insert your written statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is indeed a pleasure to be present again to present 
the facts on behalf of the moneys required for the procurement of supplies and 
equipment in order that the chaplains of the Army may conduct their religious 
activities for the benefit of the military personnel, their dependents, and authorized 
civilians living on or adjacent to military installations. 

This budget was computed on the same basis as last vear, that is $300 per 
chaplain, with the following additional responsibilities and moneys to carry 00 
those responsibilities. 

(a) By SR 700—51-180, change 5, dated March 26, 1954, the Chief of Chaplains 
has been charged with the responsibility for replacement and maintenance of 
church furniture consisting of pews, pulpits, lecterns, and altars. Therefore 4 
replacement amount of $93,500 has been established as an annual recurring cost 
for this function. 

(b) In addition to (a) above, the Office of the Chief of Chaplains has established 
a 5-year program for replacement of the original temporary furniture (slat-tvpe 
benches) which was installed in the mobilization- and cantonment-type chapels 
when constructed in 1941 and 1942. This fiscal year there has been established 
$161,800 to start the program, with $338,550 each year for the other 4 fiscal years 
at which time the program will be completed. 

It is therefore requested that the total of $717,000 be made available in ordet 
that our program and mission will be performed. 


Mr. Rivey. General, you feel, then, that the present program 33 
going to be adequate to take care of your requirements? 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. If we felt we needed more we would be 
very confident to ask you for it and we know we would get it, but we 
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feel what we have asked for here is sufficient for our program for the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. Ritey. I know from my personal observation the fine work 
being done by the Chaplain Corps, and it is most gratifying to know 
they are functioning so well and that the morals of the troops are 
improving. 

Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miuier. General Ryan, like my colleague, I am very gratified 
to hear the tenor of your report. And of course this committee is 
always glad to take a few bouquets, too. 

General Ryan. It is well deserved, sir. 

Mr. Miuter. I have been fairly close to numerous military installa- 
tions in the last year or so, and from my observation at posts, camps, 
and stations both here and abroad, I think your statements are cer- 
tainly true. The morality of our young men, I think, is on as high 


fa level as I have ever seen in many years of association with the 


services. 

You spoke of the high quality of the chaplains and the caliber of 
the men who have brought about this very desirable result. Do you 
have the problem that many of our other branches in the services 
have, of holding your experienced men? Is there a turnover there 
that causes you concern, or are you able to keep your fine chaplains 
for a sufficiently long time to make it desirable? 

General Ryan. With a few exceptions we can keep our own men. 
[t is a little different with chaplains. We have a vocation instead 
of a profession, and most clergymen feel they can do more good in 
the military services than in a civilian parish. 

Mr. Mituer. Then I take it the majority of your chaplains are 
dedicated to a military career and they are happy in that field? 

General Ryan. That is correct. 

Mr. Mruuer. That is all I have. Thank you very much. 

General Ryan. Thank you. 


PERSONNEL PROCESSING 


oo Ritey. The next program you have is ‘Personnel processing,’’ 
elieve. 

Colonel Eptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. And subproject 3031, ‘Armed Forces examining and 
induction stations.”’ 

Colonel Eptey. Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like to introduce 
the major project as a whole and later request that we discuss the 
first three of those subprojects at the same time, that is, 3031, 3032, 
and 3033. They are very closely related. 

Mr. Ritey. That will be fine. 

Colonel Epiey. Project 3030 is “Personnel processing.” It ap- 
pears at page 576 of the budget estimates. The funds requested are 
to provide for the costs of personnel processing by the Army includ- 
ing the Armed Forces examining and induction stations, recruiting, 
the recruiting publicity center, and personnel centers. These funds 
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are to provide for the costs of operating Armed Forces examining an( 
induction stations, the recruiting program of the Army; costs of oper. 
ating the recruiting publicity center and those costs incident to the 
operation of personnel centers. 

Mr. Miuuer. May I interrupt you there? What is a personng 
center as opposed to a recruiting center? 

Colonel Epiey. A recruiting center is 

Mr. Miuuer. I know what that is. What is a personnel center? 

Colonel Erptey. A personnel center is a processing center wher 
people without assignment are brought in for processing, both back 
to their homes and to a new assignment. 

Can you define that a little better, Mr. Phillips? 

Mr. Puiuuirs. The personnel processing -centers are the areas 
within the Army, that are used to move the personnel or to reassign 
military personnel within the Army for overseas, from overseas back, 
or process them out of the service. 

The recruiting center is the area we use to get the personnel into the 
service. 

Mr. Miter. In other words the personnel centers are after the man 
becomes a soldier? 

Mr. Puiuurps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miusr. I understand. 

Colonel Epiey. After he is recruited he goes to the personnel center 
for his first assignment. 

Mr. Miuuer. Excuse the interruption. 

Colonel Epiey. Although this project reflects a net reduction o! 
$372,000, it includes an additional requirement for recruiting advertis- 
ing in the amount of $227,200. The reduction in this project is due to 
a decrease in the number of individuals to be processed into and within 
the Army Establishment. 

Under “Personnel processing,’ we have three subprojects, 303), 
3032, and 3033, which are very closely related. With your permission, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to go into these three subprojects as 4 
group. 

Mr. Ritey. Very well. 

Colonel Eptey. The witness for these subprojects is Col. R. L. 
Anderson, Chief of the Military Personnel Procurement Division, 
Adjutant General’s Office. Colonel Anderson has a brief opening 
statement. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel Anderson, we will be glad to have your state- 
ment at this time. 


ARMED FORCES EXAMINING AND INDUCTION STATIONS 


Colonel ANperRson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

The Department of the Army as executive agent for the Department 
of Defense is responsible for operating Armed Forces examining sté- 
tions, where uniform physical and mental examinations are admi- 
istered to volunteers for enlistment in the Armed Forces (Army, 
Navy, Marines, and Air Force), and to selective-service registrants 
The personnel for the stations are staffed proportionately by the fou 
services. Cost of operation, except pay and allowances of personne 
contributed by the other services, are borne by the Department ¢ 
the Army. 
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Induction stations are operated by the Army for all the services 
requiring inductees to maintain the planned strength of the service. 
The Army is the only service planning on inducting for fiscal year 
1956 and was the only service inducting in fiscal year 1954 and fiscal 
year 1955. Duties incident to processing a selective-service registrant 
into a military status are performed at these stations. Induction 
stations are staffed by the Army and the cost of operation is borne by 
the Army. 

inal Forces examining stations and induction stations are 
generally located in the same building but operate separately. 

The estimated fund requirement for Armed Forces examining and 
induction stations for fiscal year 1956 is $1,803,000, a decrease of 
$218,000 from fiscal year 1955, for costs for civilian personnel, over- 
night lodging of registrants, return travel of registrants rejected at 
time of induction and other administrative items of cost and services 
necessary to operate the stations. The reduction is attributable 
to the reduced number of personnel to be processed at the stations 
for the Army. 

RECRUITING 


The Secretary of the Army is required by the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1948 to carry on an intensified volunteer 
enlistment campaign. The Department of the Army operates the 
United States Army recruiting service and conducts an advertising 
campaign to obtain the planned volunteer enlistment requirement 
to maintain the planned strength of the Army. Although there is 
a planning objective, the Army will recruit the maximum number of 
volunteers. 

Advertising is used to assist the Army recruiting personnel to secure 
the volunteer enlistments for the Army. 

By direction of the Secretary of Defense, the Department of the 
Army is responsible for processing of applicants for enlistment in 
the Army and the Air Force, conducted jointly at United States 
Army and United States Air Force recruiting processing units, and 
for operating facilities used jointly by the United States Army recruit- 
ing service and the United States Air Force recruiting force. 

The funding requirement for fiscal year 1956 for recruiting is 
$2,907,000 or $148,400 more than in fiscal year 1955. It is planned 
to extend the recruiting advertising program by $227,200 in fiscal 
year 1956, in order to insure the accomplishment of the volunteer 
recruiting objective. However, the continued operation of the 
United States Army recruiting service and the United States Army 
and United States Air Force recruiting processing units will require 
$78,800 less in fiscal year 1956 as compared to fiscal year 1955 result- 
Ing in a net increase for recruiting of $148,400. 


RECRUITING PUBLICITY CENTER 


_ The Recruiting Publicity Center, located at Governors Island, N. Y. 
is the publishing organization for the recruiting activities of the United 
States Army and the United States Air Force. It collects and com- 
piles appropriate information, publishes posters, displays, cards, and 
folders. It disseminates by various means, including free-time radio 
and television broadcasts, information on enlistment and reenlist- 
ment programs to stimulate recruiting for the Army and Air Force. 
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Cost of operation of the Recruiting Publicity Center, except pay 
and allowances of military personnel contributed by the United 
States Air Force, are borne by the Department of the Army. 

To provide the necessary support for the recruiting programs fo; 
the Army and the Air Force in fiscal year 1956, the Recruiting Pub. 
licity Center will be operated at about the same level as in fiscal year 
1955. It is estimated that $1,055,000 will be required for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, sir. 


EXAMINING AND INDUCTION STATIONS 


Are all the Armed Forces examining and induction stations under the 
jurisdiction of the Army? 

Colonel ANDERSON. There are 2 that are commanded by the Navy, 
and there is 1 commanded by the Marine Corps. The Army is 
charged as the executive agency with the overall responsibility for 
the operation of all. 

Mr. Ritey. And then you assign them to the various services if 
they requisition for a certain number of men? 

Colonel ANprERsON. In these stations we process the Air Force 
recruits, the Navy recruits, and the Army recruits, and the selectees 
that are sent in by Selective Service. 

Mr. Ritrey. The Army is the only service at the present time, or is 
it, that is obtaining men through Selective Service? Are the other 
services getting all the recruits that they need? 

Colonel ANpERsON. I cannot answer for the other services. The 
Army is the only service which is taking Selective Service personnel 
by induction. 


Mr. Ritey. And that has been reduced considerably by the reen- 
listments in the past few months; has it not? 

Colonel ANpERsON. That is correct, the number of inductees and 
the quota have been reduced. 


DETECTION OF PHYSICAL DISABILITIES 


Mr. Ritery. Colonel, there is one thing about these induction 
centers that disturbs me from time to time. I run into boys who 
have been taken in who have some physical disability and it was not 
discovered until they had been in the Army 3 or 4 months; and if the 
Army cannot correct that disability by sending them to a hospital or 
something, they turn them loose and write on their discharge that the 
disability was not incurred in active service, and most of the time the 
Veterans’ Administration says it was not aggravated by active service, 
but it poses a problem to us because they come to us when the Vet- 
erans’ Administration turns them down. There is no other place for 
them to appeal. Why is it these men with physical disabilities are 
taken into the service? 

Colonel Anperson. Mr. Chairman, there is an established standard 
of physical qualifications. An individual inducted or who enlists 1s 
given a complete physical examination which includes a chest X-ray, 
in accordance with the physical criteria set up for enlistment or 1- 
duction. 

Mr. Ritey. There is no way for you to get the past history of a man, 
or do you get some of his past history? 
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Colonel ANDERSON. In some cases the individual comes in with a 
statement from other medical personnel which is used by the doctor 
S in the overall physical evaluation. 

Colonel Eptey. One of the forms the prospective inductee is given 
to fill out is a statement of medical history, which has a list of diseases 
and injuries which he must check in the positive or negative. So he 
may record his own medical history prior to induction for the informa- 
tion of the induction examining doctors. So he does have an oppor- 
tunity to have a portion of his medical history revealed. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE FOR RECRUITING ADVERTISING 


Mr. Rirey. What about your recruiting program? I note here 
that you are asking for an increase of $148,400 and you propose to 
spend $227,200 additional for recruiting advertising. Where is the 
difference coming from? 

Colonel ANDsRsoN. We are asking for an increase of $227,200 for 
recruiting advertising. The overall net increase is $148,400. 

Mr. Rinny. And you propose to spend $227,200 for recruiting ad- 
vertising? Where is the difference coming from? 

Colonel ANDERSON. That $227,200 is included in the overall total 
budget. 

Mr. Ritny. If you had the same program that you had in fiscal 
vear 1955, you would have a reduction. The overall increase is 
$148,400, but with the amount you are asking for, you will have avail- 
able $227,200 for recruiting advertising? 

Colonel ANDERSON. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. What additional advertising do you propose to do with 
this money? 

Colonel ANDERSON. This money is in general in support of pro- 
grams which did not appear in the 1955 program. For example, 
WAC officer procurement was not a responsibility of the Military 
Personnel Procurement Division; advertising to assist the Army 
aviation program; the development of the unit rotation program; 
advertising to assist the Surgeon General’s office in the procurement 
of certain medical technicians, male and female; and increased em- 
phasis placed on our high-school program over and above the funds 
provided in the 1955 budget. 


TELEVISION SHOWS FOR RECRUITING 


Mr. Rruey. In the Department of Defense appropriations bill for 
1955 I note that the committee had some criticism of the recruiting 
services, Where a $200,000 reduction was recommended on the basis 
that sponsorship of television programs be eliminated or the quality 
of the shows improved. Could you bring us up to date on that 
program? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. And tell us what has been done to correct that? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Following congressional hearings on the fiscal year 1955 Department 
of Defense appropriations bill, cognizance was taken of the views of 
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the Members of Congress regarding the recruiting TV shows then iy 
existence. One of the shows was a talent-composition-type show with 
the winner being selected by the audience. This show utilized ql]. 
soldier talent and was conducted by a civilian master of ceremonies. 
The other show was a variety show with civilian professional talent, 
which was secured at minimum rate. 

Recognizing the tremendous value of the TV medium of advertising, 
the option expressed in the congressional objection, “or that the qual- 
ity of the shows improve” was exercised and a new all-soldi ler program 
in a variety format, retaining a civilian mistress of ceremonies of high 
standing in the television industry, was started on a sustaining basis 
on July 7 7, 1954. Since the inception of the new show, there has been 
no question of the degree of quality or the depth of penetration of the 
advertising message, due to a very careful selection of the best avail- 
able Army talent and the fact that the show is a continuous half-hour 
integrated commercial. 

This statement has been validated by professional trade journals, 
TV critics and viewer reactions. The general response from within 
the service, as well as outside sources, confirm the belief that this 
show represents an exceptional improvement in quality and satisfies 
the primary objection voiced by the Congress during the hearings 
on the 1955 appropriations bill. 

Mr. Ritxy. Do I understand you pay for some of this time and 
other time is free time? 

Colonel ANpgrRson. All time is free, sir. 

Mr. Rixey. All time is free? 

Colonel ANpERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. You do not pay the broadcasting companies anything? 

Colonel ANpgsrson. Not for time. 

Mr. Ritey. That is a public service? 

Colonel ANDgERsON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. But you do have the expense of putting on the program? 

Colonel ANDERSON. We have the expense of putting on the program. 
We get personnel at minimum rates. 

Mr. Rivey. You said it had proven effective. Do you have any 
concrete examples of the effectiveness of your new program? 

Colonel ANDERSON. I have some specific comments. 

Mr. Rixey. I should appreciate it if you would give us just a few. 

Colonel ANDERSON. Here are some comments of newspaper critics. 

The Newark, N. J., Evening News, referring to Soldier Parade, had 
this comment: 


x 


* * * In the upper entertainment brackets * * * strictly high-class, * * 
the only commercials viewers get are powerful arguments aimed at the Nation's 
youth, * * * the Army has never had it so good. 


The Washington, D. C., Evening Star, commented: 


* * * Actually bears the aiih of slick production. It is most attractively 
mounted, * * * like a St. Bernard bearing a brandy cask to this viewer, snow- 
blind on the glacial wastes of summer television, 


This is from the Jamaica, N. Y., Long Island Press: 


* * * A very fine program, * * * blamed if I didn’t catch myself bristling 
with goosepimples, * * *, Hereafter I shall never miss an Arlene Francis 
Soldier Parade program. 
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From the Long Island Star Journal: 


I have found this program invariably refreshing. 

The New York Daily News: 

The tops in GI and WAC talent. 

From the Brooklyn, N. Y., Greenpoint Star: 

* * * An hour-long colorfully tuneful orch and talent opus. 
The Radio Daily, New York: 


* * * one of the better talent shows we’ve seen in a long time, * * * good 
talent handled in the best of taste. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any men who come into your recruiting 
stations and say they were attracted to the service through these 
programs? 

Colonel ANDERSON. We have samplings that I personally know of 
where their first interest in the service was occasioned through the 
medium of television. 

May I add one statement, sir? 

Mr. Riuey. Yes. 

Colonel ANDERSON. This program is aimed at the parents, at the 
advisers of the individuals of recruiting aids. It is not aimed essen- 
tially and directly at the individual himself. It is aimed at those who 
advise and assist him, and in each show there is a statement “If you 
want more information see your nearest Army recruiter.”’ 

Mr. Ritey. You have to interest the parents or guardians? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Parents and guardians and other advisers. 


PERSONNEL AT RECRUITING PUBLICITY CENTER 


Mr. Ritey. I note here that most of your bulletin boards, adver- 
tising, posters, and things of that kind are made up at Governor’s 
Island in New York. Is that done by civilian personnel or Army 
personnel? 

Colonel ANDERSON. The recruiting publicity center at Governor’s 
Island is manned jointly by Army and Air Force. The manning 
comprises Air Force personnel, Army personnel, and certain civilian 
personnel included in the overall strength assigned to the recruiting 
publicity center. It is a joint Army-Air Force Establishment. 

Mr. Riney. And you do have service personnel there? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Service personnel and civilians. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you transfer the service personnel from other 
stations when you find they have a talent for this sort of thing? 

_ Colonel ANDERSON. As a requirement develops within our author- 
ized personnel ceiling at the recruiting publicity center. 


1956 BUDGET REQUEST 


_Mr. Ritey. I note here in the three categories that we have been 
discussing that 3031 is slightly lower than last year; 3032 is slightly 
higher due to the increased recruiting publicity; 3033, recruiting pub- 
licity center, is for the same amount. 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Ritey. That is the same amount you asked for last year? 

Colonel ANDERSON. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Ritry. Do you feel that is required to keep up your progran 
and that it pays dividends? ' 

Colonel ANprERsoN. I very definitely do, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. You think it is money well spent? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir; very definitely. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Ford? 


SEPARATION OF ARMY AND AIR FORCE RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What has been the result from the Army’s point of view 
of the Air Force’s breakoff from your recuriting program? 

As I recall it last year, and I am sure General Westmoreland wll 
remember, the Air Force requested and was granted authority to 
divorce their recruiting activities from those of the Army. 

Has that divorce taken place? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the result? 

Colonel ANDERSON. The so-called divorce was effective July | of 
1954 and it separated the United States Army recruiting and the 
Air Force recruiting. 

So far as the Army is concerned, and I cannot speak for the Air 
Force, it resulted in increased recruiting, incentive, drive, necessitated 
increase in personnel actively engaged in the recruiting proper du 
to the competition, the direct competition, with the Air Feves. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, I gather from your comments that it 
has had a salutary effect on the Army recruiting program? 

Colonel ANpERson. Insofar as recruiting is concerned that i 
correct. Insofar as the results we have obtained that is correct. 

Mr. Mituer. That is just opposite to what we were afraid would 
happen according to what we heard last year. 

Colonel ANDERSON. My opinion, sir, is based upon the recruits 
which we have obtained since the separation. 

Mr. Forp. What about the cost? That is what we were mostly 
concerned about last year. 

General Westmoreland testified that extra cost would be rathe 
substantial. Has that extra cost materialized? 

Colonel ANprerson. Of course, the fiscal year has not ended but 
based upon the experience and trends which the term ‘‘expenditure’ 
indicates, that estimate is a valid estimate of increased cost to the 
Army occasioned by the separation of Army-Air Force recruiting. 

Mr. Forp. However, if you get more recruits for longer terms the 
cost certainly is modified considerably? 

Colonel ANpreRson. It would eventually amortize itself as we get 
into a full and complete voluntary Army. 

Mr. Forp. Have you any comment, General Westmoreland, on this 
divorce or splitup? 

General WEsTMORELAND. Yes, sir. I would like to make a com 
ment on that. 

A keen spirit of competition has been the natural outgrowth of the 
dissolution of the Joint United States Army-United States Air Fore: 
Recruiting Service. This has been enhanced by a continuation of the 
cooperation which has always existed between the recruiting force 0! 
each service in all matters dealing with the procurement of personnel. 
The personnel of the United States Army Recruiting Service will cot- 
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tinue to carry on their mission in the field in consonance with the joint 
agreement between the recruiting services. 

It has been a more expensive operation as predicted, and we have 
figures that document this point. However, since the fiscal year is 
not yet complete we do not know exactly the overall cost. Our pre- 
liminary estimate, based on the latest data available, indicates that 
it now costs abourn $21.36 more to recruit an individual than it had 
cost us under the previous arrangement. Comparatively, $132.88 as 
opposed to $154.24. 

Mr. Mrtuer. Do those figures show per capita cost for both Air 
Force and Army under the first figure? 

General WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. The figures are per capita. 

Mr. Mruuer. For the two services taken together? 

General WESTMORELAND. The first figure was for the Army under 
the old arrangement, the second figure under the new arrangement. 
The Air Force costs are unknown. 

We took the Army costs under the old system and that under the 
new system to obtain a comparable unit cost. 

Mr. Mruuer. When it was a joint operation the cost actually from 
the standpoint of the taxpayer was less but you have to take yield 
from both Army and Air Force to get a proper figure? 

General WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuter. Under this situation you would have to take the two 
figures, the Army cost and the Air Force cost, and combined yield to 
find out whether one program was more expensive than the other. 

Mr. Guickx. That is correct. 

General WESTMORELAND. We don’t know what the Air Force figures 
would reveal. 

As pointed out by Colonel Anderson, we have received a greater 
number of recruits and this additional cost may be justified and in 
the long run could reflect a saving. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


EVALUATION OF RECRUITERS 


Mr. Forp. Do you keep a record of the success or failure of indi- 
vidual recruiters so that you get some basis of evaluation, that is 
whether they are sitting in the coffee shop talking to people not con- 
nected with their job or whether they are out doing a job? 

Colonel ANDERSON. That is not maintained at the Washington 
level. It is maintained in each of the Army levels where they keep 
a record of the effectiveness of the individual recruiters in order that 
the most ineffective may be relieved and replaced. 


ENLISTMENTS THROUGH THE RECRUITING SERVICE 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings, page 689, a chart was inserted 
which showed the results of your enlistment program through the 
recruiting service. 

Could you give us for the record an extension up to the most recent 
date? 

Colonel ANDERSON. We have similar charts prepared this year in- 
sofar as they are applicable. Some of these charts are not applicable 
this year due to the breakoff. 
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I will furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

(The charts referred to are as follows:) 


Male and female enlistments through Recruiting Service, by term, fiscal years 1954-5; 
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Immediate reenlistment rates—All components, fiscal years 1953-55 (1st 7 months) 
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Enlistment of high school graduates, fiscal years 1954-55 




















rage Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 954 | Fiscal year 955 Fiscal year 1955 
late, 
, Male Female | Total state | Female | ota | Male - atate | Femate | ‘Total Female Total 
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Soldier parade-—Comparative costs of Army TV show and commercial show of same 
= ‘ type (34 hour, live talent variety show, class A time) 
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' Average cost per week for 42 shows during fiscal year 1955. 
? Includes $18,000 production costs and $31,155 time cost. 
* Cost of 42 shows, fiscal year 1955. 
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Mr. Forp. Your chart material shows a very substantial increase 
in the enlistment. Is there a trend between terms of enlistment; 
that is something that would be interesting to this committee? 

Colonel ANDERSON. There is a decided increase. In the 4-year 
enlistments, it is 4,156 for fiscal year 1955 as compared to 171 for the 
equivalent 7 months in fiscal year 1954. 

There is an increase in the 3-year enlistments, of about one-third 
for the equivalent period. There has been a considerable increase in 
the 5- and 6-year enlistments with a slight decrease in the unspecified. 

Mr. Forp. If your enlistment program goes up 25 percent in re- 
sults, any small cost for the divorce between the Air Force and Army 
will shortly be made up in the fact that you do not have as rapid a 
turnover in your personnel. 

Colonel ANDERSON. That is correct. 

General WESTMORELAND. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mrtuer. No questions, sir. 


PERSONNEL CENTERS 


Mr. Ritey. The next category is ‘‘Personnel centers.” 

Colonel Eptey. Yes, sir. Subproject No. 3037, “Personnel cen- 
ters,’ appears on page 590 of the budget estimates. 

You will note that the fiscal year 1956 estimate is approximately 
$292,400 less than the previous estimate for fiscal year 1955. 


These funds are to provide for the administrative processing of 
personnel within the United States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii pertain- 
ing to reception into the military service, movement to and from 
overseas commands, reassignment within the United States, and 
release from active duty. The processing involves the administra- 
tion of housing, necessary clothing and equipment, medical service, 
pay, arrangement for travel, orientation and initiation, and temporary 
maintenance of personnel records. 

There is a decrease in projected workload for fiscal year 1956. 
This accounts for the decrease in the requested fund. 

Col. Thomas W. Otto, Assistant Chief, Personnel Research and 
Procedures Division, AGO, is present and he has a brief statement 
regarding this project, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. Colonel Otto, we will be very glad to have your state- 
ment at this time, sir. 

Colonel Orro. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the personnel processing 
activities consist of the performance of necessary administrative and 
technical procedures which must be accomplished for processing 
personnel incident to reception into the Army, movement to and from 
oversea commands, reassignment upon return from overseas and 
release from active duty. Although the operation of the processing 
activity is @ major command responsibility, the Department of the 
Army, through the Adjutant General, exercises armywide control 
over the program. 

To accomplish the processing cited above, we have requested 
$2,872,000 for fiscal year 1956. This amount will be expended on the 
payment of an average of 879 civilian personnel and other incidental 
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costs for command and supervisory travel and Federal Insuran: 
Contributions Act (FICA) taxes in the operation of personnel center 
located in the continental United States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii 

The amount requested represents an approximate 10-percent redyp. 
tion in total dollars from fiscal year 1955 required for this activity anj 
reflects a decrease of the average number of civilian employes 
Although there is a reduction of civilian personnel this estimate aly 
reflects an increase of approximately 4 percent in civilian utilizatio, 
over fiscal year 1955. The total reduction of 1,854 personnel includes 
1,751 military and is based on an anticipated reduced workload and , 
further concentration of personnel processing activities which in tun 
will result in an increased number of personnel actions processed per 
position. 

We are prepared to explain and justify any item of the budget to 
the extent that you may desire. 


REDUCTION IN WORKLOAD AT PERSONNEL CENTERS 


Mr. Ritxy. You state that the workload has been reduced. 1) 
what is that due? 

Colonel Orro. The reduction in workload is due to a lesser number 
of individuals that will have to be processed in this particular opers- 
tion; and, secondly, because of increased efficiency resulting from a 
different type of organization, a concentration or collection of process- 
ing activities under the common-type table of distribution. 

Mr. Ritey. You feel that you have a more efficient operation and 
also the personnel is reduced? 

Colonel Orro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riuey. On your civilian personnel you contribute to the social- 


security taxes in the same proportion as private industry, or do you 
contribute the whole amount for oigd civilian personnel? 


Colonel Orro. It is 2 percent, t 
dustry. 

Mr. Ritsey. You withhold the other 2 percent from the civilian 
salary? 

Colonel Orto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. You have quite a reduction here in your military per 
sonnel for this requirement. You still feel you have a more efficient 
organization. Is that because these people have had more experience 
and are able to handle more cases than they did before? It would 
not be that much reduction, would it? ' 

Colonel Orro. Workload primarily, sir. It is attributed primarily 
to reduction in workload. ' 

Colonel Eptry. May I give an example of how the efficiency of this 
operation was increased to the extent that the workload was reduced, 
sir? 

Mr. Ritey. Of course we would be glad to have that. 

Colonel Epiey. Personnel returning from overseas formerly came 
to these personnel centers to be processed to a new assignment. ‘They 
would come into these personnel centers for a period of about 24 hours 
while they received a new assignment to the station in the continental 
United States. 


1e same as it is done in civilian in- 
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We have now arranged it so that all personnel of the first three 
orades will receive their orders to the stations in the United States to 
which they are going to be assigned before they depart from the over- 
seas station, so that they do not have to go through this personnel 
center at all. 

That is one way that we have reduced the workload in these centers 
to quite an extent. 

Mr. Rizey. It is a change of procedure, then, and you find that it 
works better than the other? 

Colonel Eptey. Yes, sir. It is much better for the individual 
because he does not have this disruption of not knowing where he is 
eoing when he comes back from overseas. 

’ Mr. Rinny. And I imagine it saves some manpower because he is 
waiting around in these centers for reassignment and probably 
hasn’t too much to do during the waiting period. Is that right? 

Colonel Eptey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. How long has that been in effect? 

Colonel Orro. Since October of 1954. 

Mr. Forp. With the extension and expansion of Operation Gyro- 
scope your transfer centers will actually disappear to the extent of 
some 90 percent or more, will they not? 
| Colonel Eptney. I am not sure of the degree. 

Colonel Orro. No, sir; that is not quite correct, sir. 

In computing our workload requirements for the next fiscal year 
the reduced workload occasioned by institution of the gyroscope sys- 
tem already has been computed in this particular requirement. 

Mr. Forp. I wasn’t relating it to this budget. I was thinking of 
it in the long pull. 

Two and a half years from now, when gyroscope is in full effect, 
will not most of your transfer station activities be obviated? 

Colonel Eptrey. All except in several areas, I believe, sir. That is 
the processing of the individual into the Army for the initial clothing 
and equipage and assignment, and the processing of the individual 
out of the Army when he completes his obligated service and goes 
back to his home station. 

Mr. Forp. I guess I gave you the wrong inference. I was thinking 
of the men coming from overseas back to the United States. 

Colonel Eptey. That in part will be reduced. 

General WESTMORELAND. It will substantially reduce that load, 
Mr. Ford. 

At the present time we do not plan to include all of our units within 
the gyroscope project. Presently, of course, we are trying to get the 
divisions and regimental combat teams into the program. 

We then hope to move into the area of separate combat battalions, 
and then into table of organization and equipment logistic type units. 

Even then there will remain the table of distribution type units so 
we will still have to ship individuals to the overseas theaters to provide 
them with individual type personnel support. 

Eventually we may perhaps be able to include that type unit in 
our gyroscope project, but I think that is some years in the future. 

Mr. Miuier. You will always have some casuals in pools? 

General WestMORELAND. That is correct, sir. The point I want to 
make is that we will have to maintain an individual personnel replace- 
ment system, although the size of the replacement flow will be mate- 
rially reduced. 
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Mr. Ritxy. We will not be able to entirely close up these personne 
centers, but you will drastically reduce them after the gyroscope opers. 
tion gets into full implementation? 

General WesTMORELAND. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivey. Mr. Ford? 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY IN PROCESSING PERSONNEL ACTIONS 


Mr. Forp. I think an excellent bit of progress has been made jy 
the number of personnel actions processed for disposition. 

In the fiscal year 1954 it was 208, fiscal year 1955 it was 239, and 
fiscal year 1956 your budget is predicated on 251. 

Does that mean that for every person, both military and civilian, 
they are expected on a per capita basis to process in fiscal year 195) 
251 cases? 

Colonel Orro. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is the individual base load? 

Colonel Orro. Yes, sir. 


CHANGE IN BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. Forp. I am a little confused about the titles used. I assume 
we are talking about the same thing we last year called reception 
centers and transfer stations? 

Colonel Orro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Putiuurps. We have a change in the budget structure that we 
are now using. What we talked about last year is the project 34 
and project 35. They are now reflected as this one subject, 3037, 
‘“‘Personnel center.” 

The 3037 for fiscal year 1956 includes all that we had in here las! 
year plus additional personnel processing activities. 

(The following comparison was submitted later :) 

PERSONNEL CENTERS 

Fiscal year 1955 budget submitted to Congress: 
P-—3034—Reception stations 
P—3035—Transfer stations 

Fiscal year 1955 Army fiscal code: 
P-3034—Reception stations 
P-—3035—Transfer and reassignment stations 
P-—3036—Oversea replacement and returnee stations 
P-3037—Personnel centers 

Fiscal year 1956 budget submitted to Congress: 
P-3037—Personnel centers 


(Discussion held off the record.) 


LENGTH OF PROCESSING CYCLE 


Mr. Forp. Colonel McLennon last year testified there had been 3 
reduction in the workload process. He said in 1953 you were operating 
under a 5-day processing cycle. 

Then he indicated on some occasions it had gone up to 8 days. — 

br forecast for fiscal 1955 was that it would be a 3-day processing 
period. 

Have you been able to accomplish what he hoped would be the case, 
and what is the forecast for fiscal 1956? 
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Mr. MerwAan. Referring back to last year’s meeting that had to do 
with the reception process, sir. 

Mr. Forp. When boys are coming into the service. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Yes, sir. We have been able to do that due to the 
implementation of the procedures we have worked out in the interim. 
People are being processed under a 3-day cycle through the reception 
process, Which is one phase of the type of processing covered by this 
budget in the personnel center. 

This applies to transfer processing, also, which was the other item 
in the budget last year. That is a 3-day processing cycle, and we 
have been able to avoid backlogs which in some cases influence proc- 
essing time. 

Now we have the reassignment processing stations in which the 
processing has been reduced to 1 day. Overseas replacement station, 
which is another activity within this personnel center concept, 
requires 3 days processing. 


METHOD OF REFLECTING OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN THE BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. At the bottom of page 591 there is an indication that 
685 additional military personnel are utilized for this purpose, which 
are furnished from other organizational elements. 

That, of course, refers to the military personnel in the top line of 
the justifications on that page. 

I don’t understand that. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


Subproject 3037— Personnel centers 





| PT ae ee 
; se,)| Estimate, | Estimate, 
ono fiscal year fiscal year 
oe ae 1956 
| 





], Personnel requirements: 
Military personne] (average number) --.-----..-.------- 8, 046 5, 1 3, 009 
Civilian personnel: 
’ 906 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__-______- 0 
Average number of all employees... _._....-_---- ; 874 | 879 
Personal service obligations. ....................-.--- : $2, 739, 990 | $3, 132, $2, 812, 800 





ey cae military personnel are utilized for this purpose which are furnished from other organiza- 
tional elements. 


Mr. Puruurps. At the time the 1956 budget was locked up to be 
presented to this committee, the military personnel identified with 
this program, and in this particular instance this 3,009 was identified 
as pertaining to personnel centers—when we got into further refine- 
ment of it it was revealed that there were 685 additional personnel 
planned for utilization in 1956 which were not locked into the budget 
as this requirement. They are in the total budget but not in this 
requirement. 

In order to present the manpower needed for this purpose at this 
meeting for this consideration today, it was decided that the footnote 
should be added on here which shows that instead of 3,009 military 
people being used for personnel centers, actually we will be using 
3,694 military people. 

Mr. Forp. Where are they reflected in other parts of the budget? 
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Mr. Puturps. They will be reflected in the military strength 
scattered in probably the command areas. If we were to redo these 
sheets as of today we would show 685 more military people on this 
page and somewhere in the Army’s program we would show a reduc. 
tion within the appropriation of 685 for other purposes. 

It is a timing identification. 

Mr. Forp. Even with that addition of 685, it shows a very sub. 
stantial reduction in your total military personnel assignment project’ 

Mr. Putuurrs. Yes, sir. On the next page, sir, there is a comparison 
of both the military and the civilian which shows the reduction from 
6,454 combined strength to 4,600, a reduction of 1,854 people pro. 
jected to be engaged in this activity in 1956 as compared with 195), 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 


Workload data: 
Personnel actions___._- 1, 862, 151 1, 539, 300 1, 156, 0 
Military and civilian pe rsonnel positions_- i ; 8, 946 6, 454 | 4, Hy 
Personnel actions processed per position ‘ 239 | 25 


Mr. Forp. Is this an indication of where you have snatched a few 
military people from jobs where civilians could perform the functions? 

General WrestMORELAND. Yes, sir. Reflected in this project is our 
substitution program, part of Operation Teammate. 

Mr. Forp. Is this still a somewhat fertile field where you might 
operate? 

General WresTMORELAND. Perhaps there are other military per- 
sonnel in this project that could be replaced by civilians. 


PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO PERSONNEL CENTERS 


Mr. Forp. Could you show by the type of station how many mil:- 
tary people, both officer and enlisted, are assigned, such as that chart 
on page 696 of last year? 

General WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir; I believe we can supply that for 
the record. 

Mr. Forp. I would assume that you would have not only reception 
stations and transfer stations but your other stations which are now 
in this project? 

Major Surrace. In reference to that chart supplied last year, 1t 
was broken out by officer and enlisted personnel. In order to get that 
information by station we will again have to go to the field to get it, sir. 

Mr. Meenan. We have it broken down by personnel centers here 
but the breaking down of this information by officer and enlisted, 
inasmuch as you have a center doing several types of processing, 
does not lend itself to identifying particular officers or enlisted men, 
or even in some cases civilians with a particular type of processing. 
For instance, medical personnel could examine people for reassign- 
ment and transfer; that is the object of putting these activities 
together so that you have a greater utilization of your people. So 
it is difficult to identify, for instance, the whole service type activity 
in the personnel center itself. 

uartermaster will supply clothing to all types of processees, so we 
could not say one Quartermaster officer is identified with receptions. 
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Mr. Forp. I can understand that and therefore would assume 
that any breakdown might be a fair presentation but not entirely a 
true picture. 

Mr. Meeuan. That is right. I can give you the figures now 
pertaining to the centers themselves. 

(The following statement was submitted later:) 


Personnel centers—subproject: 3037—personnel by type of station 


| Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 
Type of station I" at 
| Military | Civilian Total 





| 
Military | Civilian | Total 





————_—_— 


Reception 311 1,946} 1,049 279 | 1, 328 
Transfer : 385 2, 384 1, 256 339 | 1, 595 
Reassignment ---.---.-------------------- 50: 96 599 | 176 41 | 217 
0/S replacement , 787 118 | 905 858 164 | 1, 022 
0/S returnee 5s 99 | 620 | 355 83 | 438 

et On 5, 445 | 1, 009 | 6,454 | 3, 694 906 | 4, 600 


| 


Note: Personnel Center Command Personnel, Processing Services personnel and troop command 
personnel cross servicing these stations are included by percent of workload processed in each station. 


CONSOLIDATION OF ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. I assume that you have made a great effort to pull these 
stations into 1 unit, even though they perform 3 or 4 functions? 

Mr. MeruHan. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Forp. Can you show in how many instances that has been 
accomplished in the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Mrernuan. Over all, sir; that is wherever processing activities 
exist one headquarters runs all the processing activities, such as at 
Fort Jackson. They have a reception, transfer and reassignment 
station. One officer commands all of that activity, and the stations 
themselves have no staff. They are just the operating activity that 
processes the people. 

That is armywide at this time, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Last year we also were concerned about the use of 
Government-owned space rather than Government-leased space. 

What is your picture there? Are you using more Government- 
owned space now than you were? 

Mr. Meenan. At these centers it is exclusively Government-owned. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivey. Mr. Miller? 


NUMBER AND TYPES OF PERSONNEL CENTERS 


Mr. Miter. I notice that under 3031 you have 74 stations. Those 
I suppose are all in continental United States, induction and examining 
stations? 

Colonel Orro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. How many stations do you have that are personnel 
centers? 

Colonel Orro. Thirteen personnel centers. 

Mr. Mitier. How many of them are in continental United States? 

Colonel Orro. Eleven of those are in continental United States. 

Mr. Mituer. And two overseas? 

Colonel Orro. That is right. 
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Mr. Mituer. Are they located one in each of the various Army 
areas and then a few extra? ‘ 

Colonel Orro. No, sir; all those in the United States actually ay 
located in one of the respective Army areas. 

Mr. Miter. You have at least one in each of the Army areas? 

Colonel Orro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. And then some extra ones? 

Colonel Orro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuer. I understand wherever possible you combine them 
with induction centers. Is that true at each one of the 11? 

Colonel Orro. No, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Perhaps I didn’t understand your remark about 
economy of putting your staff all under one head wherever possible 
so that the same people could be working on both the transfers and 
other examinations. 

Mr. Meeuan. The reception activity takes place after the man 
has completed induction processing. The 72 induction stations ar 
located in the major cities and municipalities throughout the country, 

Those 72 stations feed into the reception station where the initial 
classification is done, testing, issuing of uniforms. 

Mr. Mituer. The 72 feed into the 11? 

Mr. Mernan. No, sir. We have only eight reception stations 
The 72 stations feed into the 8 reception stations located in personne! 
centers. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Miutuer. When you say there are 11 of these stations in 
continental United States and two overseas, there is a difference 
between them. Eight are on a different status from the other three, 
then; is that correct? 

Mr. Mernan. I don’t believe I understand you. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Meenan. The point I did not make clear before, sir, is that a 
personnel center, the 13 personnel centers that we have, are the names 
of activities where two or more of these functions exist. They may be 
reception functions, may be transfer functions, may be reassignment 
functions, may be overseas processing functions. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. MEEHAN. So, to give an example, the personnel center at Fort 
Jackson, S. C., contains only three processing functions—reception 
reassignment and separation processing. The people coming into the 
Army from the 72 induction stations that you speak about who are 
from that area feed into the reception station at Jackson. 

The same thing is true for the people going out of the Army who 
live in that area. When they return from overseas they are channeled 
into Fort Jackson so the personnel center there composed of these 
three activities processes people for reception reassignment and 
separation. 

At Camp Kilmer, N. J., the processing action there would be over- 
seas shipment, overseas returnee processing and separation. There 
is no reception there, so you would not have a reception activity at 
each personnel center. We have only six in the United States. 

Of course the Kilmer activity is moving to Dix. 

Mr. Mituer. Yes; I understood that. 
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Then I gather that this total of 11 stations covers the field but they 
ere not all identical? 

Mr. Megnan. That is right. 

Mr. Mituer. They have one or more functions but each one fits 
into the particular need in its locality? 

Mr. MEEHAN. Correct. 

Mr. Mituer. But the grand total still is 13 and 11 in the conti- 
nental United States? 

Mr. Muenan. That is correct. 

Mr. Miutuzr. That is all. 

Mr. Rirey. Thank you very much. 


DisciPpLINARY MEASURES 


Mr. Ritxy. The next program is “Disciplinary barracks’ under 
3040. 

Colonel EpLey. We would like to discuss both projects 3041, 
“Courts, commissions, and boards,” and 3042,“ Disciplinary barracks.” 

Mr. Rizey. All right, sir. We will combine the two. 

Colonel Eptey. The major project 3040 appears on page 593 of 
the budget estimates. 

This project is to provide for the costs of operating courts, com- 
missions, and boards throughout the Army and for the operation of 
the United States disciplinary barracks. 

This project shows a decrease in the fiscal year 1956 estimate of 
$89,400 which results from a decrease in the projected workload 
of the disciplinary barracks. 

Mr. W. K. Menefee, Budget Division, Office Chief of Finance, is 
here as &@ supporting witness for subproject 3041. 

Col. Paul S. Willard, Chief, Correction Division, Provost Marshal 
General’s Office, is the supporting witness for project 3042. 

Mr. Menefee has a brief opening statement. 

Mr. Menerex. Under relatively normal circumstances there is little 
variation in the yearly requirements. 

They are generally projected on last year’s experience. Activities 
covered are travel for the law member and counsel, travel of civilian 
witnesses to the courts, civilian witness fees and reporting and 
stenographic services. 

The amount requested for 1956 is $347,000, which is the amount we 
expect to use this year. 

Obligations for the first half of the current year are approximately 
$194,000. It is more or less a standard item year after year. 

Mr. Ritxy. If you used $194,000 in 8 months—is that it? 

Mr. Mrenerer. In 6 months, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. You will have to have a reduction in the last 6 months 
to meet this or come back for a supplementary? 

Mr. Meneres. I think there will be sufficient latitude to cover this 
this in the 3000 project. 

We had one large month. It averages about $30,000 a month. 

Mr. Ritxy. Apparently you are operating very closely. 

Mr. MENEFEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riuey. Colonel Willard, I believe you have a statement. 

Would you give us your statement so we can consider both cate- 
gories at the same time? 
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Colonel WituLarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Provost Marshal General of th 
Army is charged with the staff supervision of disciplinary barracks 
and this function is administered by the Correction Division of tha; 
office. This function was formerly vested in The Adjutant General 
but was transferred to the Provost Marshal General as a result of thy 
Army’s efforts to place all activities of a similar nature in a single staf 
agency. Since August 22, 1954, the Provost Marshal General ha 
been responsible for staff supervision of all Army confinement facili. 
ties worldwide. 

At present five disciplinary barracks are in operation with a con. 
bined safe operating capacity of 6,729. They are located at For 
Leavenworth, Kans.; Lompoc, Calif. ; New Cumberland, Pa.; Can 
Gordon, Ga.; and Fort Crowder, Mo. It is estimated that an aver. 
age of 5,977 prisoners will be confined during fiscal year 1956, and thai 
5,200 prisoners will be released with a punitive discharge in the coury 
of the year. 

The program of the disciplinary barracks is corrective in nature ani 
provides maximum opportunities to each individual for rehabilitation 
The prisoners are given vocational training and constructive employ- 
ment in a wide variety of useful training projects in shops involving 
the repair, reconditioning, and processing of Government materials 
and property. 

In addition the Army operates a rehabilitation training center 
specifically for the retraining of prisoners approved for restoration to 
military duty. These retrainees are selected from the disciplinary 
barracks prisoners qualified for and desiring return to an honorable 
status. It is estmated that 700 such prisoners will be restored | 
active duty during the next fiscal year. 

Funds requested are for use in the operation and maintenance of 
these installations, the support of the prsoners confined therein ani 
established release gratuities. 

Funds for the operation of an additional disciplinary barracks were 
provided for in the budget estimate for fiscal year 1955. In September 
1954, it appeared that any increase in number of prisoners would be 

temporar y, and so it was determined that a calculated risk should be 

taken to operate the existing five facilities rather than incur the 
expense of opening an additional facility. Changes in capacities 0! 
existing facilities were made in order to temporarily house an addi- 
tional number of prisoners. Continuing efforts are being made to 
provide useful work for these additional prisoners. 

The present number of prisoners confined in disciplinary barracks 
(6,643) is greater than was estimated when the present budget esti- 
mates were prepared. It is expected that this situation is temporary 
and the number of prisoners will be reduced as the strength of the 
Army decreases. 

Mr. Miuuer. Are you not asking for the six disciplinary barracks 
proposed a year ago? 

Colonel WiLLArRp. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. You are not asking for it now? 

Colonel Wituarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritxy. Colonel Willard, your number of prisoners in the 
disciplinary barracks, 6,643, is as of what date? 
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Colonel WrLLarp. Last Friday at midnight. We have a weekly 
report that comesin. 

Mr. Ritey. And that is greater than you estimated last September? 

Colonel W1LLARD. Yes, sir. The increase was a little more than we 
had estimated but we still feel we can handle it all right on the calcu- 
lated-risk basis. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Mituer. Would you explain to us, Colonel, the distinction 
between the class of offenders confined in disciplinary barracks and the 
more serious cases which are put in Federal penitentiaries? 

Colonel WiLLARD. Yes, sir. Any man who has a punitive type 
discharge for from 3 months or more can be confined in a disciplinary 
barracks. 

However, the more serious offenders, such as rape, murder, they 
are the types of offenders that we do not want to hold in our type 
facilities, and every effort is made to transfer that type to the custody 
of the Attorney General. 

Mr. Mituter. Does the Attorney General, or the Department of 
Justice, decide or do you decide what actually happens in a given case? 

Colonel Wittarp. We actually submit to him a summary on each 
case and his office decides whether or not they will accept it. 

In November of 1953, the Attorney General served notice on the 
Secretary of Defense that he would be unable to continue to receive 
any more military prisoners due to the heavy population which be 
had. This resulted in backing up in the disciplinary barracks the 
more serious types of offenders that we normally were transferring to 
the Federal institutions. At that time we had approximately 1,802 
prisoners in the Federal institutions. We now have 1,089. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons has accepted only 67 by actual 
transfer; 77 others have been approved; and there are approximately 
56 pending decision. 

This has meant that we have accumulated a considerable number 
of these men whom we have to confine and handle. The Federal 
system is better equipped to handle this type of prisoners than we are. 

Mr. Riney. That also, Colonel, creates a problem in rehabilitating 
the men with the lesser sentences who show some indication of improv- 
ing their status. 

These incorrigibles are a bad influence on those who would like to 
be rehabilitated, and because of your limited facilities you are handi- 
capped in that respect, and in addition to that, of course, you have the 
added expense of taking care of these prisoners who heretofore have 
been transferred to Federal prisons? 

Colonel WiLLARD. Yes, sir. We, of course, segregate this type of 
prisoner as much as possible from our other prisoners. Of course, 
the more we receive of that type the more difficult it is for us in the 
administration of the disciplinary barracks. 

Mr. Mituer. May I ask a question there? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

; Mr. Miuuer. If this situation continues, would you not almost be 
iorced to develop another classification of military confinement for 
the more dangerous and desperate characters rather than confining 
them in the present type of disciplinary barracks? 
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Colonel Witiarp. That is very correct, sir. We would have to, 

Mr. Miter. Then it becomes a question of whether that is a proper 
Defense Department function or whether the expansion should be jy 
the Federal prison system rather than in the Armed Services? 

Colonel Witiarp. Yes, sir. We handle in our disciplinary barracks 
the Air Force prisoners as well as the Army. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage and how many of your prisoners are 
in the Air Force or from the Air Force? 

Colonel Wituarp. 11 percent, and I beheve approximately 731. 

Mr. Mitier. What happens to Navy offenders? 

Colonel Witiarp. They are confined in Naval institutions. 

Mr. Mitier. You get no reimbursement from the Air Force for 
maintenance of the prisoners? 

Colonel Wituarp. No, sir. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Ritry. The term is fixed by the Army. You simply turn over 
the court-martial records to the Attorney General and he decides 
whether or not he takes the prisoner? 

Colonel WiuLarp. Yes, sir. Under the uniform code we can place 
any of our prisoners in any of the Federal institutions or disciplinary 
barracks, but the Attorney General’s facilities are quite crowded at 
this time and the selection of the people to be arian over there 
has been one based on our submitting what we call a classification 
summary to the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and they decide whether or 
not they will accept the man. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you make an effort to rehabilitate all of these prison- 
ers, or are there some you consider incorrigible and you separate them? 

Colonel WiLuarp. Yes, sir. We try to rehabilitate all the prisoners, 
either to go back into the Army as soldiers or to better equip him 
either from an educational level or vocational level for the time we 
send them back to civil life. 

Mr. Riury. Even in the extreme cases you try to rehabilitate them? 

Colonel Wiiuarp. I would say that normally we never give up as 
long as we have them there. 

Mr. Ritey. What criteria do you use to decide whether or not you 
can return them to active service in the Army or give them a dis- 
honorable discharge? 

Colonel Wittarp. No. 1 is the man’s own desire to return to 
honorable status. 

He has to request an opportunity to go back, and then we decide 
from his record whether or not he will be acceptable to put into the 
training company for the final phase, which is 8 weeks military train- 
ing. 
Mr. Rixey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Out of these six thousand-odd men, you estimate 700 
will be restored to active duty? That is a very small percentage, 's 
it not? 

Colonel Wittarp. It may seem small,-sir, but the men have com- 
mitted an offense which was serious enough to be tried by a special 
or general court-martial. It depends on how many of the men, to0, 
ask for restoration. A good many of them will not. 

Mr. Ritey. Coming now to the money end of it, you have con- 
siderably more men in disciplinary barracks than you estimated 5 oF 
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4 months ago. Yet you feel that next year you can operate on less 
money than you did this year? 

Colonel WiLLARD. We feel that on the average over the year that 
our strength will reduce enough so that we can do that. 

Mr. Ritey. What is the average length of time that you keep 
these men in disciplinary barracks? 

Colonel WiLttarp. The median time spent in confinement, sir, I 
believe is 11.2 months. 

Mr. Rivey. A little less than a year? 

Colonel Witutarp. Yes. Their sentences, however, are a little 
longer than that. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Miruuer. Am I correct in my understanding, Colonel, that all 
of the people who are originally confined in these barracks carry with 
them a sentence which provides for either a dishonorable discharge 
or a discharge without honor? 

Colonel Wittarp. Bad conduct discharge. 

Mr. Mituer. And military prisoners found guilty of lesser offenses 
which do not involve bad conduct discharge are not sent to these 
institutions? 

Colone Wiutarp. That is right. They normally would be confined 
in the stockades. 

Mr. Mruuer. At various posts, camps and stations? 

Colonel WitLarpD. Guardhouses and stockades. 

Mr. Minuer. These are in a sense, then, the more serious offenders? 

Colonel WiLtLaRpD. That is right. 

Mr. Riztey. Colonel, pursuing the same line of thought that my 
colleague has started, if these men request an opportunity to return 
to the Army and show the proper attitude, consideration is given to 
that request and they are put through another period of processing 
and returned to the Army if they meet the requirements? 

Colonel Winuarp. Yes, sir. Any man who requests restoration, 
regardless of what his offense was, may request it and his case is 
processed, and once a year he automatically will receive consideration 
for restoration, and clemency and parole as well, depending on whether 
or not he is eligible for parole at that time. 

Mr. Ritey. If he is accepted back into the Army he can get a better 
type of discharge later if he conducts himself properly? 

Colonel WiLLarD. Yes, sir. 

Now we have two types—the man who has an executed dishonorable 
or bad conduct discharge, and you have a man who has a suspended, 
dishonorable or bad conduct discharge. 

The man with the suspended dishonorable discharge, when we 
restore him to duty, we would remit all of his sentence and he would 
ean an honorable discharge at the time that he completes the balance 
of his enlistment, or for whatever period he may enlist. 

On the executed dishonorable discharge he normally would enlist 
for the minimum period, minimum enlistment period, and would if 
he makes the grade receive an honorable discharge, too, at the time 
of his enlistment being up. 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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Mr. Forp. Take the most exaggerated case of a man who is a lifer 
Can he seek restoration and reenlist in an indefinite period and 
accomplish what we have discussed here? 

Colonel Wittarp. Yes, sir, he could. If he is in for life it would 
probably be a pretty serious offense and in all probability it would be 
very carefully considered before restoration. 

How ever, if we restored him he would receive the same type of 
treatment. 

Mr. Forp. That process is conceivable but most unlikely. 

Colonel WiLtarp. I would say yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Go ahead, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. What is your subsistence rate in your forecast for this 
coming fiscal year? 

Colonel Wintarp. $1.05. 

Mr. Forp. The same as the regular Army? 

Colonel Wituarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Last year you gave us various percentages for the calen- 
dar year 1953 which indicated out of your discplinary barracks popula- 
tion 795 were restored, which is approximately 17.3 percent, you 
paroled 1,000, which was 20.1 percent, by the expiration or remission 
of sentence you had 3,189 which was 62.6 percent. 

Have you comparable figures for calendar 1954? 

Colonel Witiarp. Yes, sir. There were 694 men restored during 
the calendar year 1954, which ~~ 11.1 percent. 

The parole rate was 1,388, 0 22.2 percent. 

Mr. Forp. And the daisies: or remission of sentence was what? 

Colonel WiiuarD. 65.2 percent. Ido not have the actual figure on 
that. 


Mr. Forp. Could you supply it for the record? 
Colonel Wiiuarp. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Four thousand one hundred and sixty-seven or 66.7 percent were released by 
remission or expiration of sentence. 

Mr. Forp. Last year it was testified that the failures on your 
restoration rate was 1.8. 

Have you a comparable figure for that for calendar 1954? 

Colonel WiLuarp. Yes, sir. That is 5.1 percent. 

Mr. Forp. Does that change indicate why you have been less 
successful in restorations? Have you been more hesitant to restore, 
in other words. 

Colonel Wixuarp. I would not attribute it to that. Probably it is 
because some of the men we have selected as possibly good candidates 
did not make it. 

Mr. Forp. What was the failure rate on your parolees? 

Colonel Wittarp. 5.3. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miter. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rizey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

We will resume at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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Fripay, Marcu 18, 1955. 
EpucaTION oF DEPENDENTS 


Subproject—3024, education of dependents 


Total direct obligations : 
Actiall GipGa® eho 2008.5 oo el ci ae ccc OT Soe 
Wat ep Ce: WO i ek sais rh Btn eo eeeteannterielnd 10, 604, 600 
Estimate fiscal year 1956 14, 460, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The purpose of the education of dependents’ program is to provide adequate, 
American-type educational opportunities for the eligible dependent children of 
Army military and civilian personnel who are stationed in foreign countries. 
The program is limited to grades 1 through 12, and functions through the use of 
Army operated schools, other service operated schools, privately operated schools, 
or home-study courses. 

Workload data and cost factors 


Estimate, Estimate, 


fiscal year fiscal year 
1955 1956 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1954 


Total number of Army pupils-____- ‘ 33, 393 44, 500 57, 840 


\ctual per pupil cost- - - _. dg $235. 00 240. 00 $260. 00 
{mount per pupil provided from appropriated and deutsche- 
RE TAINO a5 hada s be ena casisecrediteka te eat 234. 36 238. 31 250. 00 
{mount per pupil provided from other than appropriated 

funds s : .6 1.69 10. 00 





NARRATIVE JUSTIFICATION 


It is estimated that $14,460,000 will be required to provide adequate educational 
opportunities for a total of 57,840 eligible Army dependent children during fiscal 
year 1956. This represents an increase of $3,855,400 in the fund requirement and 
isattributable to a projected growth in enrollment of 13,340 pupils resulting from 
the effect of the current upward population trend for children in the lower ele- 
mentary school grades, and an increase in the number of families who will be 
located in oversea areas. 

Mr. Stxes. Now we are ready for program 3000, armywide services, 
subproject 3024, education of dependents. 

Would you proceed, Colonel Epley? We will be glad to have your 
statement and I would like to have you bring out any changes, pro- 
posed or actual, in the program compared with last year. 

Colonel Eptey. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, this subproject is 3024, 
education of dependents, which is found on page 573 of the budget 
estimates, 

There is an increase of $3,855,400 for fiscal year 1956 over the fiscal 
year 1955 fund requirements. This is attributable to a projected 
growth of enrollment of 13,340 pupils resulting from the effect of 
the current upward trend in population for children in the lower 
elementary school grades. 

Mr. H. L. Corzett, education officer of the Comptroller Division of 
the Adjutant General’s Office is the subproject witness and he is pre- 
pared to make a brief opening statement elaborating on the phases of 
this program. 

Mr. Rinxy. Thank you, Colonel Epley. 

We will be glad to hear from Mr. Corzett. 

Mr. Corzerr. For the record, sir, I would like to read this statement. 

597035565 
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Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, under the education of dependents pro. 
gram, a total of $14,460,000 will be required to provide adequat, 
American-type educational opportunities, in grades 1 through 12, fo 
eligible dependent children of Department of the Army military and 
civilian personnel stationed in foreign countries (exclusive of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Wake Island, and the Virgin Islands). This 
requirement is based upon an estimated enrollment of 57,840 Army 
children and the operation of 135 elementary schools and 23 secondary 
schools. 

This total requirement of $14,460,000 represents an increase of 
$3,855,400 in the estimated cost of administration of this program over 
that for fiscal year 1955. This request is based upon a projected in. 
crease in enrollment of 13,340 pupils. This is a reflection of the cw. 
rent upward population trend of children to be enrolled in the ele. 
mentary grades. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Srxes. What is the cost per pupil for 1956 as compared with 

955? 

Mr. Corzett. We estimate the cost per pupil to be $260. 

Mr. Srxes. What was it in 1955? 

Mr. Corzett. In 1955 we estimated it to be $258. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. You state that you estimate the cost per pupil in fiscal 
1956 to be $260? 


INCREASE IN ESTIMATED COST PER PUPIL IN 1955 


I note that you show your cost per pupil for fiscal 1955 in the justif- 
cation sheet which you have presented to the committee to be $240. 

Is that a correct figure? 

Mr. Corzerr. The correct figure, sir, should be $258 based upon 
information that has been made available since the time the original 
cut sheet was made, and the $258 at the moment is the correct figure. 

Mr. Srxes. Why was that increase necessary? I am talking now 
about fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Corzerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You justified $240. Why was an increase necessary! 

Mr. Corzetr. Sir, that is an accumulation of the costs that have 
been refigured based upon facts received from the commands which 
were not available at the time this orginal cut sheet was made. 

Mr. Srxes. Don’t you know what costs entered into that ¢ 

Mr. Corzerr. There are many items. Perhaps one of the most in- 
portant ones is the fact 

Mr. Sixes. I want to have realistic information on this. If you do 
not have this information it will be best for you to come back at ar- 
other time when you can give us more complete information. 

We cannot determine accurately your requirements for 1956 unless 
we know something more about your requirement for 1955. 

You justified for 1955 a cost of $240 per pupil, and you received ai 
appropriation based on that justification. Now you tell us it actually 
cost $258. I want to know why it costs $258. If you are not prepared 
to tell us we will have another presentation when you can tell us. 
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Mr, Corzerr. Sir, I have not the answer to that question . 

Colonel Eptey. May I go off the record a moment ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Suxes. Who is the next witness, General Westmoreland ? 

(ieneral WestMoRELAND. That concludes program 3000, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. We are not through with 3000. You will have to bring 
this program back to us when you are prepared to give us more de- 
tailed information about the operation of the program. 


Fripay, Marcu 25, 1955. 

Mr. Sixes. General Hutchinson, you may present the next witness. 

General HurcuiNson. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Epley, the Program 
Director of Education of Dependents, has returned and is now pre- 
pared to make the presentation. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Epley, we would like to have you proceed. 
Please include in your overall statement as much general information 
as you think the committee will require. I would like for you to 
go into some detail in your initial statement about this budget, what 
is required, and what the funding picture is in this year in compari- 
son with last year. I feel if that is done it will probably save time 
for the committee and the witnesses. The hour is rather late. I sug- 
gest that you follow that procedure. 

Colonel Eptry. Yes. We are prepared to resume the hearing on 
subproject 3024, “Education of dependents.” A summary of the esti- 
mate of requirements is shown on page 573 of the budget estimate. 
At the conclusion of the hearings on March 18 the committee directed 
the program director to be prepared with a detailed explanation of 
the increased estimated per pupil cost for the fiscal year 1955. A 
complete review of this program has been undertaken and we are pre- 
pared to support this estimate and to present the explanation required 
by the committee. 

Mr. Corzett, the education officer of The Adjutant General’s Office, 
will present the explanation in reference to the increased per pupil 
cost for the fiscal year 1955. He has a brief statement which will 
outline to the committee the basis upon which the increased require- 
ments were projected for the fiscal year 1956 estimate . 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. 
Corzett present his statement. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Corzett, you may proceed. 

Mr. Corzerr. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, at the hearing before this 
committee on Friday, March 18, 1955, an explanation was requested 
with reference to the amount of $258 which had been stated as the 
estimated total per-pupil cost for the education of dependents pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1955. The amount of $258 is based upon reports 
received from the overseas commands and represents the estimated 
cost as shown at the end of the first month of school in the fiscal year, 
hamely, September 1954. It was not intended to convey to the com- 
mittee the impression that this figure in any way represented the esti- 
mated total per pupil cost for the entire fiscal year. Command reports 
submitted each year in September, March, and June show that school 
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enrollment in September is less than in succeeding months. There. 
fore the average per pupil cost of $258 is comparatively high for tha 
month alone and would not be representative of the estimated averag 
per pupil cost for the year. As a further example, an increase jy 
enrollment during the following month, with costs remaining at the 
same general level, would result in a decreased average per pupil cost, 

The initial estimate of total per pupil cost of $240 for 1955 as show, 
on the cut sheet before you was based upon the best informatio 
available when the figures were compiled. However, a later reviey 
indicates the probability that this amount will reach $248.32 with , 
resultant deficiency in appropriated dollar and deutschemark fund 
of about $10. This predicted increase in total per pupil cost is due 
to the following factors: 

(1) Payment of salary step increases to eligible employees. 

(2) Increased cost of payments to tuition-fee schools. 

(3) Payment of emplovers’ contribution to the Federal employee: 
group life insurance fund. 

(4) Addition of specialist teachers in fields of music, arts, ani 
crafts, library science, remedial programs, and in the instruction of 
handicapped children. The employment of these personnel repre. 
sents the initial development of a program beyond the basic curricul, 
designed to meet normal United States standards and to correct def 
ciencies noted by the North Central Association of Colleges and Se 
ondary Schools in an accreditation survey which was completed in 
the Far East in October 1953 and in Europe in November 1953. Fail- 
ure to provide these elements of the program would not only jeop- 
ardize accreditation but would also deprive the children of a quality 
of education usually available in stateside schools. 

While it was known that the addition of these teachers was a require- 
ment for continuing accreditation, it was contemplated at Depart: 
ment of the Army headquarters that necessary adjustments would be 
spread fairly evenly over a period of 2 or more years. Based upon 
correspondence from the commands, it now appears that the major 
portion of the planned increase is being implemented in 1955 witha 
resultant increase in estimated total per pupil cost and the use of 
more funds from other than appropriated and deutschemark sources 

The estimated dollar and’ deutschemark per pupil requirement for 
1956 is $250, and this is the amount for which authorization i: 
requested. If the factors affecting cost which were enumerated above 
continue in full force during 1956, the total cost of this program may 
increase to as much as $260. It is hoped, however, that through 
greater utilization of personnel and other positive action costs cal 
be held to $250 and that full payment for the program can be mae 
from available appropriated dollar and deutschemark funds. If this 
cannot be done, it will again be necessary to resort to the use of other 
than appropriated funds. It is emphasized here that, while the figure 
of $260 is an estimate only of total cost for 1956, it is based upon: 
logical extension of the estimated 1955 increases. These increase 
follow the general pattern of costs in public schools in the Unitel 
States, only to a lesser degree. Costs per pupil in United States 
public schools have shown an average increase of about 7 percent 
year, while the education program for Army dependents has show! 
an increase of approximately 5 percent per year from 1954 to 1%) 
and from 1955 to 1956. 
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Mr. Sixes. That was a helpful statement which clarifies the situa- 
tion very well. 

On the basis of that, you are anticipating your needs for the fiscal 
year 1956 at about the same level, or at a little higher level ? 
“ Mr. Corzetrr. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there additional statements on education of depend- 
ents, or does this complete your presentation ? 

Colonel Eptey. This completes the full presentation. We are pre- 
pared to answer any questions that you may have. 


INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Your justification has shown the total number of pupils 
and the increase in enrollment, has it not ? 

Colonel Ertey. Yes; the increased enrollment expected for the fis- 
cal year 1956 shows an increase from 44,500 to 57,840, which indicates 
an increased enrollment of some 13,340 pupils for the fiscal year 1956. 

This is reflected in an additional fund requirement of $3,855,400 for 
the fiscal year 1956. 


SUPPLY OF QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


Mr. Srxes. Is the supply of qualified teachers now adequate, or is 
that type of teacher still in short supply ? 

Colonel Eptry. I understand that the supply is adequate. I believe 
that Colonel Mouk can respond to that. 

Colonel Moux. I understand in talking to the recruiters who are 
just completing the recruiting for the next school year, that they have 
been very successful this year in obtaining well qualified teachers; as 
amatter of fact, somewhat more so than last year. 


PROGRAM IN TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


Mr. Ritxy. I note here this covers the civilian personnel and Army 
personnel children in all the countries except Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Wake Island, and the Virgin Islands. Who takes care of the 
schdolchildren in those areas? 

Mr. Corzetr. The funds for operating those schools are supplied 
under Public Law 874. There are no service-operated schools in those 
areas, 

Mr. Rinxy. The Government simply makes a contribution to the 
locally operated schools in those areas which are designated as im- 
pacted areas ? 

Mr. Corzerr. Through the United States Office of Education. 


INCREASE ABOVE PREVIOUS ESTIMATES FOR 1955 


Mr. Forp. I am just checking the estimates that were submitted 
last year for the fiscal year 1955 with the figures that are given on page 
9 of the justifications. It shows that your current figure will be 
ilmost $3 million more. 

For example, last year in the budget presentation the education of 
dependents indicated a budget request of $7,830,000. On page 573 of 
the justifications it indicates that for the fiscal year 1955 the figure 
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will be $10,604,600. I presume that is related to substantially mor 
students than you were able to forecast a year ago? 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. You are always very conservative on the children yoy 
are going to have to educate. It is a tough problem, I admit. 

Colonel Moux. We have always followed the policy of basing the 
enrollment statistics we use in our request for funds on what we feel 
can honestly justify. There are many factors that can make the enrol). 
ment go beyond what we forecast, such as completion of addition] 
quarters and that type of thing. 

General Lawton. I think a strong element in here has been the ef. 
fort of the Army to stabilize people in assignments and the movement 
of families overseas. There have been more families that have gon 
overseas in the past year than was estimated a year ago. 

Mr. Ritry. As they get more housing facilities so they can go over! 

General Lawton. Yes. 


ESTIMATED 1956 ENROLLMENT 


Mr. Forp. I notice your forecast for Army pupils for the fiscal 
year 1956 is 57,840. Are you trying to be a little more generous with 
that forecast for the fiscal year 1956 than you were for the fiscal 
vear 1955? 

Colonel Mourn. The reason we feel that may be a bit higher than in 
1955 is that there are still quite a large number of quarters authorized 
for construction which have not been completed but which will be 
completed either later this year, or more probably during 1956. 

Colonel Ertry. That is only a part of the reason. I think the 
other portion of the reason is the increased population trend of chil- 
dren coming into school age. 

Mr. Forp. Even though our forces overseas are being reduced, we 
are making more facilities available for those who are oversea 
so they can take their families with them; is that the explanation of 
the general uptrend in your pupil load ? 

Colonel Eptey. That is correct. For example, in Japan the forces 
that are being reduced in that area are mostly coming from areas 
where dependents are not authorized to go. At the same time, the 
Far East is a shortage area as far as available quarters are concerned 
for eligible dependents, so that the number of available quarters is 
always filled and as they increase in number, increased numbers 0 
families in a proportionately greater number will be present in the ares. 


LIMITATION ON COST PER PUPIL 


Mr. Forp. What is the amount that is authorized in current legis 
lation for the Army for a per pupil contribution ? 

Colonel Movux. Two hundred and thirty-five dollars per pupil # 
authorized for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. And your actual cost this year is what per pupil? 

Colonel Moux. Our actual cost for this year from appropriated au 
deutschemark funds is $238.31. 

Mr. Forp. What makes up the difference ? 

Colonel Moux. Briefly, the Office of the Secretary of Defense at the 
beginning of each fiscal year requests statistics from each of the thre 
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military departments indicating what their estimated total require- 
ment will be for that year. Based on the overall requirement for the 
Department of Defense and the relative needs of the three services, 
supplementary rates are given to each department and this figure of 
y238.51 falls within the overall authorization that the Army has 
received from the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Forpv. Who makes up the difference between the figure of $235 
and $238 plus, or did I not understand ? 

Colonel Moux. The difference is the deutschemark support. 

Colonel Eptey. We are not exceeding the $235 limitation. 

Colonel Moux. The deutschemark figures are also included in this 
$238. 
Mr. Forp. In other words, out of the $238 plus, we do have a 
deutschemark equivalent portion ? 

Colonel Moux. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp., And the result is that you are not exceeding the $235 
limitation ¢ 

Colonel Moux. That is right. 

Colonel Ertey. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Foro. What is the figure or limitation contained in this budget 
per pupil ¢ 

Colonel Moux. I understand that the Department of Defense has 
requested a limitation of $250. 

Mr. Forp. If the figure is set at $250 and your estimated cost per 
pupil is going to be $260, where will the difference come from ? 

Mr. Corzerr. The difference between $250 and $260, Mr. Ford, 
will be made up from other sources than appropriated or deutschmark 
dollars, depending upon the various commands. We do not know, 
frankly, vars those dollars may be supplied. It could be from tui- 
tion charges to parents. They could have a show from which they 
would obtain funds. We do not know exactly the source of those 
funds. 


NONAPPROPRIATED FUNDS USED FOR EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Foro. I think that it might be well to show, as you did last 
year in the hearings, the estimate of nonappropriated funds expended 
inthe support of education. 

Mr. Corzerr. I have that information for the record. 

Mr. Forp. Just extend the chart of last year appearing on page 666 
of the hearings to include fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 

(The table is as follows :) 


Estimate of other than appropriated funds expended in support of education 
of dependents program. 


? $21, 371. 52 
445, 445. 00 
578, 400. 00 


’ Actual expenditure for fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Corzerr. The amount for 1954 was $21,371. The estimated 
amount for 1955 is $445,445, and the estimated amount for 1956 is 
$578,400, 

Mr. Forp. According to the forecast last year, it would be $567,000. 
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Colonel Ertey. Last year that was a forecast that was put in the 
record. These figures for the fiscal year 1954 represent the actu 
expenditures. 

Mr. Forp. I presume the main difference is predicated upon th 
deutschmark equivalent portion we did not discuss last year; is tha 
possible ? 

Colonel Moux. I can explain that. Subsequent to the time we dis. 
cussed the figure of an estimated deficiency for the fiscal year 1954 jt 
became possible to transfer funds from other sources to pay for part of 
that deficiency it appeared we would have at that time. 

Mr Forp. How could you do that and still not go above the ceiling 
of $235? | 

Colonel Mou. Because at the time the estimate which appears in 
last year’s record was made, we were considerably below the authorized 
amount. 

Mr. Forp. The total number of pupils times the $235 ? 

Colonel Moux. That is correct, and the reason at that time we were 
below the amount was that within the program we did not have any 
funds which we could allocate to this subproject. Later that became 
possible and we were able to increase this authorization. 


PER PUPIL COST OVERSEAS 


Mr. Forp. Can you put into the record an extension of the chart 
that appeared on page 671 of last year’s hearings? 

Colonel Moux. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Total per pupil cost of dependents’ education in oversea areas * 


Army Navy? Air Force 


$235. 00 $195. 07 $213. 6 
3 248. 32 3 229. 10 $243.19 
8 260. 00 | 8 245. 00 3 245.0) 


1 Includes costs from appropriated, deutschemark, and all other sources. 


2 Appropriated funds only. 
3 Estimated. 


ADEQUACY OF 1956 REQUEST 


Mr. Sixes. You have estimated an actual per pupil cost. A smaller 
amount will be provided from appropriated and Deutschmark funds 
What will have to be eliminated from the school program if that 
additional $10 per pupil is not available from other funds? Would 
the education program be harmed ? 

Colonel Ertey. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that we might be in 
danger of losing the accreditation to the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Mr. Si1xes. Why do you run that risk if there is a danger of losing 
accreditation? Why do you not ask for the amount that you need! 

Colonel Ertry. The extension of the cost from $250 to $260 in the 
fiscal year 1956 is an expected increase and our estimates of the exact 


amount of that increase are not too firm. In other words, we are not 
sure. 


mol 





$213. 5 
| 243, 19 
| 245.00 
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Mr. Stxes. Then, is there a reasonable certainty that for the amount 
of money requested in this budget we can provide for the children of 
Americans abroad good schooling in accredited schools ? 

Colonel Eprtey. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. You are satisfied with the request now before us? 

Colonel Ertey. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. You feel it will be adequate for the essentials as far as 
you can determine them*now? 

* Colonel Ertey. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. If there are no further questions, we thank you gen- 
tlemen. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. 


Frmay, Marcu 18, 1955. 


REDUCTION IN PAPERWORK 
WITNESSES 


BERNARD P. LYNCH, OFFICE, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
OLLON D. McCOOL, OFFICE, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


Mr. Stkes. General Lawton ? 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, we have prepared for the commit- 
tee a special statement on the reductions in paperwork in the Army 
and the progress being made in that program. 

The principal witness is Mr. Bernard P. Lynch, Office of The Adju- 
tant General. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Lynch, this should be an interesting presentation 
from the committee standpoint. 

Will you give us your statement ? 

Mr. Lyncu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Department of the Army has taken 
aggressive action to reduce the burden of paperwork throughout the 
Army. One of the principal objectives of this program is to reduce 
effort spent on routine administration and thereby devote more time 
and effort to military training. 

Recently a special field survey labeled “Operation Paper Chase” 
was undertaken by the Department of the Army to determine what 
could be done to reduce paperwork, particularly at the troop-unit level. 
Following this, field commanders were directed to take specific action 
for the reduction of administrative procedures, particularly the re- 
qurement of reports. The chiefs of all Department of the Army 
agencies have been directed to take every practicable action which 
would reduce the volume of Army paperwork. Special emphasis is 
being placed on reducing paperwork in the following areas: (a) Per- 
sonnel Actions and Procedures; (6) Army Publications; (¢) Records 
Administration. 

The special emphasis, placed on the above armywide services, in- 
cluded a review and sthativels of precedent and parallel increases in 
paperwork found in private industry and other fields of endeavor. 
The following examples, showing a parallel between the increased 
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volume of paperwork in private industry and the Army, clearly den. 
onstrates that aggressive and continuing action will be required jy 
reducing paperwork in the Army Establishment: 

(a) The progressive growth of administration, and the resultant 
increased volume of paperwork was first recorded in private indus. 
try. A publication issued by the National Association of Manufae. 
turers states: “During the period, 1930 to 1940, the decade of ow 
greatest industrial expansion, the number of factory workers in the 
United States of America increased by 75 percent in contrast to a 
356-percent increase in administrative workers during the same 
period.” 

The increase in administrative workers was required in performing 
the additional volume of paperwork resulting from a corresponding 
increase in administrative controls and procedures. The additional 
controls and procedures pertain to: Contracting, procurement, trans. 
portation, storage, and distribution of much larger and diversified 
quantities of supplies, equipment, and raw material. The increases 
in procedures relating to the larger er of equipment and ma. 
terials were required to keep pace with the increased output, resulting 
from the mass production methods, which precluded the need for 
comparative increases in factory manpower. 

(6) The following table shows a similar materiel situation pertain- 
ing to Army infantry divisions: 


Supplies and 
equip ent for 
a 30-day one: 

tion 


Infantry divi- 
sion number of 
men 


Tons 
1 


1 400, 
2 200, 


Approximately. 

Exceeded. 

In each of the above cases, the increase in administrative controls 
and procedures and resultant volume of paperwork, required in the 
development, procurement, storage, distribution, training require- 
ments, and other related activities, were further expanded by: 

(a) The complexities and technical nature of the new types of 
weapons or materiel. 

(6) New and additional personal welfare and service activities. 


PERSONNEL ACTIONS AND PROCEDURES 


Numerous actions have been taken at the Department of the Army 
level to reduce paperwork in the personnel actions and procedures area. 
The following actions are presented as typical examples: The develop- 
ment and establishment of a single enlisted personnel records folder, 
designed to contain the service record, soldier’s qualification card 
Form 20, and numerous other personnel documents which were for- 
mally found in separate files within a military personnel office. A 
volume of personal data including service number, race, height, date, 
and place of birth, permanent home address, and other related data, 
formerly included on each of the personal forms and documents, are 


now 


dov 
1 


mu 
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now listed on only one of the numerous documents to be maintained in 
the new single personnel records folder for each enlisted man. 

If you return to the two previous charts I would like to qualify them 
with this statement. 

(Norr.—The charts referred to throughout appear at the end of the 
statement. 

The — directives reflected on this chart includes our Army regu- 
lations, special regulations, bulletins, circulars, and memos. Those 
are the means of prescribing the basic policies, procedures, controls, 
forms, records, ced reports for the direction, coordination and control 
of all the Army activities. I believe in approaching this problem of 
paper work from this angle we are getting down to the cause of so 
much paperwork in the Army. 

Through the efforts to reduce the number of manuscript pages 
actually being written in the offices of each agency in the Department 
of the Army we show some progress in this. 

During the second quarter of fiscal year 1953 we initiated 450 new 
items, whereas in the second quarter of fiscal year 1954 we had in- 
creased that up to 500 items. 

But due to thie new program and emphasis being placed on reduction 
of paperwork we were successful in decreasing the number of items 
down to 370 during the second quarter of fiscal year 1955. 

The number of pages shows a similar reduction but not quite as 
much. Thesecond quarter of fiscal year 1953 we had 4,050 manuscript 
pages prepared for these basic directives of the Army. 

The second quarter of fiscal year 1954 we increased that to 5,900. 

Once again contributing to this program we have shown a reduction 
over 1954 and for the second quarter of fiscal year 1955, we have re- 
duced it down to 5,000 pages. 

On our next charts we show the accumulation of all types of publica- 
tions initiated for a full calendar year, and the first illustration on the 
chart shows the number of administrative publications, items for 
calendar year 1953 and 1954. 

Pe we had a total of 4,365 and in 1954 we reduced that down 
to 3,730. 

In the technical publications, I here should like to refer back to the 
relationship of the volume of new weapons, supplies, and materiel and 
equipment, which requires more pages of explanation due to the tech- 
nical nature of the present type of equipment being used by the Army. 
It is reflected in this illustration. 

_ Here, of the total number of technical publications that had been 
initiated during calendar year 1953, we show a total of 6,996 items, 
whereas in 1954 we show a total of 7,094 items. 

If you will notice the break in the column there, five media are 
responsible for more than 64 percent. Those five media are the field 
manuals, technical manuals, Army training programs, supply man- 
uals, and supply bulletins required to provide adequate publications 
for new type of equipment and weapons. 

So while we are making some progress in reducing overall number 
of publications, and particularly our directives, it is being minimized 
y the amount of new equipment that is being produced for the Army. 

The total number of items for the calendar year 1954 was less than 
that shown for calendar year 1953. 
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There we show a difference of 11,360 in 1953 as compared with 10,89 
in 1954. Certainly it is not much of an increase but it shows sone 
results are being obtained from this program. 

The number of pages, once again: It seems that the volume of oy; 
publications are necessarily made larger by the technicalities of th 
type of equipment. Here in the manuscript pages for 1953 we ge 
76,000 as compared with 74,000. Those are the administrative types 
of publications. 

In the technical publications we increase from 258,000 up to 307,000, 

Once again if you will notice the technical types of publications, 
illustrated by the black line, we increase there from 179,000 up to 
242,000. 

I would like to mention one illustration there: The old type of 
equipment required by the Army had a publication of maybe 21, 30, 
or 40 pages where some of our publications for the new rangefinders 
and gun mounts requires some 450 pages because they are just as com- 
plicated and as technical as they can be. We need this publication 
material so that the troops in the field will know how to take care of 
them and maintain them properly. 

Going back to the prepared statement now, gentlemen. 

(6) Reduction of frequency in submitting officer-assignment pref. 
erence statements. Such statements were formerly submitted by all 
officers on an annual basis. The revised procedure provides for the 
submission of assignment-preference statements only when an officer 
is due for reassignment, normally every 2 or 3 years. 

(c) Delegation of authority to oversea commands to determine final 
action on requests for discharge because of hardship or dependency. 


Formerly all such discharge cases disapproved by major commands 
were forwarded to the Department of the Army for final decision. 


ARMY PUBLICATIONS 


The following examples of actions taken, in the Army publications 
area, will serve to verify the relationship between the increased quan- 
tities of new supplies and materiel and the increased volume of 
paperwork. | 

(2) A special study of the Army publications area resulted in 1 
two-phase project designed to reduce paperwork at the Department 
of the Army level, and in the company, battalion, regiment, and other 
levels of command throughout the Army Establishment. The initial 
phase of this action covered the number of new and revised publica- 
tions and pages of manuscript being prepared by all Department of 
the Army agencies. The foregoing charts (pages 4 and 5) show a 
reduction in the volume of material initiated by all Department of 
the Army agencies for administrative publications. 

(5) In addition the chart on page 5 shows an increase in the volume 
of material for technical publications and the total number and cate- 
gories of publications initiated during calendar year 1953 and 1904 
Technical publications which inflated the total number of publications 
is directly related to the increased volume of new weapons, supplies, 
and equipment currently used by the Army. 

(c) The second phase of the efforts being made to reduce paperwork 
in the Army publications area, covers a new distribution system i 
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which all Army publications are distributed on a highly selective and 
strictly need-to-know basis. 15) 

(d) Realizing the importance of a positive control on the distribu- 
tion of publications a revised distribution program was initiated on 
(ctober 1, 1954. This program was based on distribution of a strict 
need-to-know basis, taking into consideration the responsibilities at 
the various levels of command. This program also included the con- 
solidation of Army and special regulations. Since the initiation of 
the revised distribution program and the concurrent consolidation of 
Army and special regulations on October 1, 1954, the library of Army 
regulations required at the various levels of command were reduced as 
follows and as shown in the foregoing chart (p. 7) : 

Here is something Mr. Sikes showed considerable interest in last 

year when this first was mentioned during the hearings. 
’ In order to interpret this chart I should like to direct your attention 
to the bottom lines. The pages on hand as of September 30, 1954, 
were 5,000 pages in each of the organic companies, of which we have 
12,900 in the Army. 

Due to this reduction in consolidation of publications we were able 
to reduce that by 900 pages, which means that as of February 26, 1955, 
each 1 of those 12,900 companies have dropped 900 pages from their 
library and they are now down to 4,100. 

We see similar savings in each one of the levels of command. 

The second bar on the chart represents the number of separate com- 
panies and nonadministrative battalions of which we have 5,500 in 
the Army. 

There we reduced 2,700 pages of regulations in each 1 of those 5,000 
units, which brings their total down at the present time to 17,000. 

At the administrative battalion and regimental level we have re- 
duced 2,000 pages; at the division, posts, camps, and stations we have 
reduced 200 pages; at the division of higher headquarters we have 
reduced 200. 

Gentlemen, the total quantities here may seem enormous when we 
total them up. We have a total of 30 million pages being reduced 
throughout the Army. 

The biggest economy here is the saving of time and effort in reading 
this bulk of material at the lower echelons in the Army. 

I think this is very encouraging because at this point we believe we 
are about 50 percent through this project and we expect additional 
results here which we hope we can report to you next year or before. 

The next phase of our program is effective January 1, 1955, pro- 
gram of distribution on a strict need-to-know basis was extended to 
include Department of the Army circulars. Prior to that date, De- 
partment of the Army circulars were multisubject publications and 
were numbered consecutively within each calendar year. The multi- 
subject feature did not permit selective distribution on a need-to-know 
basis. For this reason, Department of the Army circulars were con- 
verted to single-subject, subject-numbered publications on January 1, 
1955. During the period from January 1, 1955, through February 25, 
1955, 171 pages of Department of the Army circulars were published. 
Using the old seultiacbinet feature, all 171 pages would have been dis- 
tributed to all levels of command. Asa result of the conversion to the 
single-subject, subject-numbering system, the savings in reading re- 
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quirements at the company, battalion, and division levels were as fol. 
lows and as shown in the chart. 

The chart on page 9 again shows number of companies, nonadminis. 
trative battalions that formerly would have received 171 pages. We 
reduced that down to 22, a reduction of 149 pages. 

In administrative: battalions and regiments they also would hay 
received 171 pages, but we reduced that down to 59, a reduction of 119 
pages. 

Divisions, posts, and stations would originally receive 171. We 
reduced it down to 118, a saving of 53 pages, in each one of the 30\ 
divisions, posts, and stations. 

At higher headquarters there was no opportunity to reduce the 
pages because those installations are interested in all the subjects we 
would have in any Army circular. 

While the examples of savings in distribution as cited above relate 
specifically to administrative publications—Army regulations an( 
circulars—similar savings are being made in the distribution of tech: 
nical publications. However, specific statistics are not available. 

The reductions in distribution of Army regulations outlined abovy 
have been accomplished by attrition as existing regulations have be- 
come obsolete and are revised and reissued. It can be anticipated that 
further reductions will be effected during the next several months 
However, it is not possible, at this time, to forecast the final results 
of this program. 

This concludes the oe of the presentation concerning personne 
actions and Army publications. 


(Following are the charts referred to in the preceding statement:) 
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Mr. Ollon D. McCool, Chief, Records Administration Branch, 
The Adjutant General’s Office, will present the records administra- 


tion area. 
Mr. Stxes. Proceed, Mr. McCool. 


RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. McCoon. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, prior to World War II 
the Department of the Army had no records program for the eco- 
nomical and efficient management of its records. Before that time 
the volume of records created was not so large that a basement, attic, 
empty warehouse, or barracks couldn’t be found to store them. How- 
ever, concurrent with the tremendous buildup in manpower and mate- 
riel in World War II, there was a corresponding increase in records 
created. It was evident that a program had to be developed for the 
orderly disposition of existing records and the proper management 
of new records being created. 

The Department of the Army initiated a records administration 
program in 1943 under the direction of Dr. Wayne C. Grover, now 
Archivist of the United States. At that time records management 
was a new field in both Government and industry. Consequently, 
there were no guides or standards for the development of the pro- 
gram, nor were there any available experienced personnel. The pro- 
gram was not fully developed and extended to all Army commands 
until the latter part of 1944. This was too late to have any material 
effect on the reduction of the 3,300,000 linear feet of World War II 
records before the demobilization period. 

One of the early problems in this program was to drastically reduce 
existing accumulations of records and to facilitate the early disposal 
of records created in the future. As you are aware, Federal records 
cannot be destroyed without the approval of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Disposition of Executive Papers. A job was under- 
taken to carefully appraise each category of records to determine their 
administrative, legal, or historical value. In this process, all records, 
other than those considered to be permanent, were given a “price tag” 
or time period, after which the records would be destroyed. All such 
proposals were submitted through the National Archives to the joint 
committee referred to above. When approved, these “disposal stand- 
ards” were published for armywide use. 

Disposal standards have been established for practically all the 
records of the Department of the Army, with the result that approxi- 
mately 80 percent of all Army records are now disposable after speci- 
lied retention periods. The remaining 20 percent of Army records 
are being continuously analyzed, with a view to changing their dispo- 
sition from permanent to temporary. \ 

It should be noted that there are in many instances a number of 
years’ timelag between the creation and the disposal of records. For 
example, procurement records constitute a substantial portion of Army 
records. These records are disposed of as follows: 

(2) Contracts for less than $1,000, destroy 3 years after final settle- 
ment. 


4 (6) Contracts for $1,000 to $25,000, destroy 6 years after final set- 
ement. 
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(ce) Contracts for $25,000 or more, destroy 10 years after final set. 
tlement. 

The majority of the responsibility for records management. rests 
with the activity which created the records. The commanders of 
organizations and installations are charged with specific responsibili- 
ties designed to assure that only essential records are created and that 
those which are created are maintained and disposed of in an efficient 
and economical manner. One of the main tools utilized is the records 
control schedule which identifies each series of records maintained, 
indicates what disposition is to be made of the records, and specifies 
when such action is to be accomplished. 

Fach installation is required to have an individual designated to 
administer this program for the commander. The lack of qualified 
and experienced personnel in the past has been a real handicap. To 
overcome this difficulty a training film on records management. was 
produced—the first of its kind in Government and industry. In addi- 
tion, since 81 percent of Army records are located in the continental 
United States, a 2-week records management course was offered for 
records management officers at installations in the continental United 
States. More than 467 individuals were graduated from this course 
before it was terminated. Similar training has been conducted at 
the Department of the Army level and in oversea commands. 

The chart titled “Army records in current files areas” (p. 1042) 
indicates the general status of the holdings, growth, and disposition 
of records in creating organizations and installations. The hold. 
ings line indicates real progress in the reduction of records until the 
Korean conflict in 1950. Sinee 1950 the rate of creation has made 
it difficult to balance the books. However, the bars in fiscal year 1954 
portion of the chart indicate that the disposition almost equaled the 
creation. Based on interim reports, we expect even more favorable 
results during fiscal year 1955. 

In 1950 the Department of the Army required each installation to 
establish a records holding area to receive, maintain, service, and 
dispose of the installation’s records. Concurrent with this policy, 
mandatory cutoff and retirement procedures were prescribed. For 
example, records of the field establishment are generally required to 
be cut off annually, held 1 year in the creating office and then moved 
out of office space and file cabinets to records holding areas. Regula- 
tions prescribe that records holding areas will be located in warehouse- 
type space and that records will be housed in cardboard boxes on 
shelves. Only permanent records or records having a retention period 
in excess of 6 years are transferred to records centers. Remaining 
records are held in records holding areas and destroyed. The record 
hoiding area concept, which is very new to our Government, has the 
following distinct advantages: 

(a) Facilitates earlier removal of files from high-cost office space 
and file equipment. 

(4) Eliminates shipping costs to records centers. 

(c) Eliminates the receipt, handling, and indexing of records of 
temporary value in records centers. 

The chart titled “Records Holding Area” (p. 1043) indicates the 
status of holdings, receipts and disposition of records in holding 
areas, since 1950. 
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I would like to invite your attention to the dotted line which indi- 
cates disposition. During fiscal year 1954 we disposed of a little more 
than 200,000 linear feet of records. Of that 200,000 linear feet of 
records disposed of, 145,000 were destroyed or salvaged. The remain- 
ing records we retired to records centers. ae 

At the inception of the Army Records Administration program, 
the needs for records centers to house records in low-cost space and 
equipment was recognized. Fortunately, records centers had been 
established prior to the World War II demobilization period since 
more than 1,750,000 linear feet of Army records were transferred to 
records centers during the period 1945-49. The foregoing chart 
titled “Records Centers in CONUS” (p. 1044) indicates the annual 
holdings, receipts, and disposition of records in Army records centers 
during the past 9 years. 

It is expected that the rate of disposition will greatly increase dur- 
ing the next 5 years by the destruction of large accumulations of 
World War ITI files and the transfer of the permanent residue to the 
National Archives. Approximately 41 percent of the fiscal year 1954 
records center holdings as represented by the chart are military per- 
sonnel files which are permanent records. Congress approved in fiscal 
year 1952 an item of $22,700,000 for the construction of a building to 
house the records of all former personnel of the Armed Forces. This 
building is scheduled for completion in October 1955. 

As a part of the records program, every effort is being made to 
assure the proper utilization of filing equipment. In this regard, rec- 
ords management personnel were not involved in the requisitioning 
process for filing cabinets prior to 1952. On January 25, 1952, a 
directive was issued which required that requisitions be routed to the 
supply officer through the records management officer. The following 
figures are indicative of the value of this control. Based on the best 
available data, the Army centrally purchased for the field establish- 
ment 82,000 file cabinets in 1951, 695 in 1952, none in 1953, and none 
in 1954. That is for the field establishment. This is particularly 
significant when you consider the rate at which records have been 
created during the past 3 years. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McCoot. In summary, the following have been accomplished 
as a result of the Army Records Administration program : 

(2) Army records have been placed under control—that is, we 
now know what records we have, where they are, when the records are 
to be destroyed or retired, and at what time this action is accomplished. 

(b) More than 6,300,000 linear feet of records have been destroyed. 
One million fifty thousand filing cabinets costing $52 million would 
be required to house this volume of files. 

(¢) More than 3,535,000 linear feet of files have been retired to 
low-cost space and equipment in records-holding areas and records 
centers, 

The field of records management or paperwork management, as the 
new Hoover Commission chose to call it, is still relatively new to both 
Crovernment and industry and is still not fully developed. It is a 
long-range program which requires constant attention. In line with 
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increased emphasis in this field throughout the Government, the De. 
partment of the Army is putting forth every effort to increase the 
effectiveness of its records program. 

(The charts referred to in the foregoing statement are as follows:) 


tt ARMY RECORDS 


In Current Files Areas 
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HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT ON PAPERWORK MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Sixes. May I thank each of you for a clear and informative 
statement. Iam glad to know that such emphasis is being placed on 
an important field of endeavor. It appears to me that you are mak- 
ing substantial progress. ‘The type of report that you have made to 
this committee is very helpful to us in showing what you are 
accomplishing. 

I believe the record should show at this point the comment of the 
Hoover Commission on this work. 

(Pertinent portions of the report referred to are as follows:) 


PAPERWORK MANAGEMENT 


Part I. IN THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


A report to the Congress by the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, January 1955 


I. THE BROAD AREA OF THF SURVEY 


Upon the recommendation of the first Hoover Commission in 1947-49, the 
Congress on June 30, 1949 (Public Law 152), established the General Services 
Administration, and in 1950 by the Federal Records Act (Public Law 754) the 
Administrator of this agency was given responsibility for the promotion of a 
program to improve the management of Government records. 

This act dealt principally with that portion of the recommendations of the 
former Commission relating to retention, disposal, and storage of records. The 
General Services Administration has developed successful methods in this field, 
and Edmund Mansure, its Administrator, states that the savings resulting from 
this reorganization for the fiscal year 1953 were as follows: 


Records disposal $11, 500, 000 
Lower cost storage 8, 227, 000 
Filing and paperwork 


Total 34, 170, 000 
A larger field of paperwork management 
Important as this records management effort has been, it touches upon only 
a relatively small portion of the paperwork activity of the Government. How- 
ever, the term “records management” has been commonly construed in a narrow 
way to mean transfer, storage, and disposal of records, and this has restricted 
greater results. 


Rutent of the problem 


The Government creates and handles some 25 billion pieces of paper each year, 
exclusive of the tons of paper used in printing technical manuals, pamphlets, 
periodicals, and the like. This requires the services of more than 750,000 full- 
time employees and an expenditure of more than $4 billion annually, a sum 
about equal to the whole Federal budget prior to 22 years ago. 

Some 18 billion of these papers are printed or mimeographed forms. The 
Federal offices turn out more than a billion individual letters each year. Federal 
agencies produce for their own use about 127,000 reports each year. There are 
25,000 employees engaged alone in sorting Federal offices mail. 

The Government’s total investment in office equipment runs into hundreds of 
Millions of dollars. Rental of tabulating machines alone costs in excess of $36 
million annually. These machines punch more than 5 billion tabulating cards 
4 year. Office space for full-time paperwork employees costs the Government 
$180 million. There are more than 24 million cubie feet of Federal agency 
records, enough to fill 7 buildings the size of the Pentagon. Records filling 8 
million eubie feet of space have been moved by the General Services Admin- 
istration to cheaper storage since that agency was created, with great reductions 
in management costs. 

The expansion of paperwork activity followed the enormous growth of the 
Federal Government in the past 22 years. The number of civilian employees has 
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increased from about 583,000 to about 2,300,000; the military personnel froy 
about 245,000 to about 3,300,000; the number of Federal agencies or divisions 
from about 570 to 2,135; and the Federal administrative expenditures, excluding 
loans, have increased from about $3.5 billion to about $67 billion. 

The enormous volume of paperwork imposed upon top Federal executives 
interferes with their basic responsibilities. This paperwork, together with laws 
regulations, and constant accounting to the public, makes these positions far mor 
difficult than those of the top officers of large corporations. 

This Commission believes that still greater savings in money and effort cay 
result from better control over the creation and flow of Government correspond. 
ence, forms, reports, directives, records, and mail. It further believes that better 
control will permit additional economies in the cost of the subsequent care and 
disposal of records. 

This larger phase of the problem, together with its physical aspects, namely, 
the personnel, supplies, operating space, and equipment required, is for purposes 
of emphasis termed “paperwork management.” 

This Commission has made an exhaustive examination of the paperwork man. 
agement field through a special task force composed of men of broad knowledge 
of such problems. Two members of this task force also participated in the first 
Commission’s study. We have benefited by their experience and that of Federal 
agencies since that time, and we have also incorporated the experience of Con. 
mission members. 

Our task force organized teams to study these problems of internal paperwork 
management in 14 agencies of Government which employ about 95 percent of 
Federal employees. Its objectives were: (1) to measure the costs and dimen. 
sions of Government paperwork activity: (2) to identify areas of potential 
savings; and (3) to suggest such organizational changes as may be appropriate 
to improve Government paperwork management. 

This report is divided into two parts. Part I, covering paperwork manage. 
ment inside the Government, is presented in the following pages. Part II, the 
paperwork required of the general public by the Government, will be presented 
in the spring. It will cover the burden imposed on private citizens and American 
business by forms and questionnaires they are required to answer. Much of such 
demands are necessary, but nevertheless, the cost imposed upon private citizens 
and business for clerical help, accounting, legal, and other expenses, runs into 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually. 

While some Federal agencies earnestly try to reduce the number and the com- 
plexity of forms, the Government generally has made little progress. 


Il. THE PRINCIPAL SEGMENTS OF THE SURVEY 
* * * * 


Reports 


The Government requires about 25,000 different reports annually from its units 
in the field. In addition, there are more than 100,000 different reports used 
internally in Federal offices. Added to this are 2,000 reports required by agencies 
from each other. Further, there are 4,700 different reporting requirements im- 
posed upon private citizens or business concerns. The task force estimates that 
$700 million per annum is spent by the Government alone to prepare and collect 
the information in these reports. 

This vast effort is even more striking when the use made of these reports 
is considered. Agency management is often uninformed about the kind, quantity, 
purpose, and cost of the information collected. Many reports do not appear to 
be well conceived as tools for management control, nor is the data properly 
integrated and maintained for this purpose. Many of the Commission’s task 
forces found that agencies frequently do not keep and were unable to supply 
relatively elemental information about their activities and the subject matter 
within their responsibilities. 

The efficiency of different agencies varies greatly in this particular. While 
only isolated examples of good reports management were found among the 
agencies, some of these deserve mention. Our task force found a commendable 
example in the Department of Defense. In the Secretary’s Office, in the 
headquarters of Army, Navy, and Air Force, there is a focal point at most 
major organizational levels where report needs are evaluated and reviewed 
on a continuing basis. In addition, the top management of these departments 
occasionally conducts reviews of all major reports. 


* * * * * * . 
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Quality control 

Review of paperwork in pursuit of perfection takes at least 10 percent ($400 
million) of total costs. In one unit of a military agency, the review of finished 
letters alone costs about $225,000, or 15 percent of the unit’s total appropriation. 
Even 100 percent inspection does not insure 100 percent accuracy because the 
jrudgery of examining every item causes inspection errors. 

Army Finance, using the basic principle of quality control, audits only 10 per- 
cent of its pay cards and yet expects to cut its present low error rate in half. 
The overseas error rate has already dropped from 7 to 4.5 percent in the last half 
of 1953. 

These quality control principles should be applied throughout the Government, 
and with proper use they can substantially reduce the cost of paperwork. 


* * * ~ ~ * 


Conclusions 

Agencies too often lack a clear-cut concept of the value and economies possible 
from careful attention to paperwork management. Certain Government agencies 
have produced encouraging results in improving the economy, efficiency, and 
quality of their paperwork operations. Unfortunately these are the exceptions. 
On the whole, agency heads and their principal subordinates have not given 
proper attention to potential economies in this $4 billion activity. 

Our task force has identified those paperwork areas in which large savings 
and great improvements are possible and can be realized in a reasonable time. 

Our task force estimates yearly savings of at least a quarter of a billion dollars. 
These estimates are based upon known savings in specific activities in Govern- 
ment departments. They were developed by projecting these savings from these 
existing suecessful programs to the Government as a whole. Now, for the first 
time, taxpayers have a measurement of the billions spent on paperwork and the 
obtainable economies. With the interest and support of agency heads, the 
savings could well exceed our prediction. 

Improvements and reduction in Government demands on private citizens and 
American business for information could well provide even greater savings. 


Recapitulation of task force estimates of cost of Government paperwork 


Correspondence __. $1, 000, 000, 000 
Forms 867, 000, 000 
Tm a Paatcencad 700, 000, 000 
Diipeoe ti Wea Mamie Rann CRU ae ns ede cee ee oe cose simmer 100, 000, 000 
Recordkeeping 650, 000, 000 
Mail handling 104, 000, 000 
SUPCT VIGOR Mn MOG ONOOUE nk ori irc ieencmeience 579, 000, 000 


Total 4, 000, 000, 000 


The task force estimates that out of these sums the following savings could be 
nade by more efficient operation : 


Correspondence 75, 000, 000 
Forms 50, 000, 000 
Reports 50, 000, 000 
tecordkeeping 50, 000, 000 
Mail handling 30, 000, 000 


255, 000, 000 


ERarly action 

Our task force notes that substantial as were the savings resulting from the 
first Hoover Commission they only began to be realized in fiscal year 1951, 3 
years after the Commission’s studies had been completed. The Commission con- 
curs in the hope our task force expresses that the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration will find it possible, through whatever resources at his 
Command, to reduce sharply the lag in time between the release of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations and the realization of savings. 
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Mr. Srxes. Any questions, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Ritey. No. It was a very interesting presentation, Mr, Chair. 
man. I have no questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I think this is a very excellent presentation. Mr. Chair. 
man, are we inserting these graphs and charts in the record? 

Mr. Srxes. It will be helpful if we have the whole statement anj 
the accompanying charts in the committee’s records. 

(The information requested has been inserted in the testimony im. 
mediately preceding :) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. McCoo. Mr. Chairman, may I say wecertainly appreciate the 
support and interest Mr. Miller has been giving us in this field. 

Mr. Mitxer. That is very kind of you. I have enjoyed my contacts 
on the Federal Records Council. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. On the record, this committee has long looked to Mr, 
Miller for his fine store of information on military matters. He is of 
great help to us. 





Monpbay,. Marcn 21, 1955. 
ARMYWIDE Services ( Logistics) 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, JR., OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

COL. KEITH R. BARNEY, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS DEP LOG 

MAJ. GEN. B. F. HAYFORD 

COL. HASKELL CLEAVES, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
SIGNAL OFFICER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

cOoL. R. A. WALL, CHIEF, MEMORIAL DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

LT. COL. CHARLES P. BROWN, OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF INSTALLA- 
TIONS, DEP LOG 

MAJ. CLAYTON H. MOORE, JR., COMMUNICATIONS PLANNING 
BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

JAMES T. JACKSON, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FUNDS DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

HENRY R. DAME, ACTING CHIEF, PLANNING AND CONTROL DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR REAL 
ESTATE 

HON. JACK WESTLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Sikes. General Colglazier, we are ready to begin considera- 
tion of program 3100, armywide services (logistics). Will you make 


the first presentation ? 
General Corevazier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Col. Keith R. 
Barney, director of installations, has an opening statement and is 
prepared to discuss this program with the committee. 
Mr. Sixes. Will you insert at this point in the record page 631 of 
the justifications, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 1955 
through December 31, 1954. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


(Loe) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Project an subproject 


Communications and photographic 
vcnecutiksmes np ackthenam cen 
Armywide communications... _- es = 

Central still photographic library and 
laboratory 

Transportation services 

Commercial linehaul transportation . ___ 

Military Sea Transport Services 
(MSTS) 

Rental and lease of transportation 
equipment and contractual transpor- 
tation services 

Operation of ports and other transpor- 
tation facilities 

Quartermaster specialized services 

Disposition of remains 

Real estate management 

Special real estate activities 

Engineer planning 





Actual 
fiscal year 
1954 


($45, 659, 229) 
45, 282, 941 


376, 288 
(574, 951, 013) 
122, 984, 879 


303, 857, 780 


20, 430, 360 


127, 677, 994 

(4, 523, 625) | 
4, 523, 625 
(4, 752, 484) 
4, 752, 484 
(2, 882, 132) 


632, 768, 483 


31, 899, 953 


664, 668, 436 


Estimate 
fiscal year 
1955 


($47, 059, 000) 
000 


’ ’ 


379, 000 
(384, 012, 000) 
103, 168, 000 


149, 695, 000 


18, 060, 000 


113, 089, 000 
(3, 534, 000) 
3, 534, 000 


(4, 941, 000) | 


4, 941, 000 
(3, 908, 000) 


443, 454, 000 


31, 374, 000 


474, 828, 000 


Actual as of 
Dec. 31, 1954 


| ($14, 277, 200) 
| 14,092, 764 


184, 436 
(162, 227, 257) 
39, 138, 542 


69, 843, 900 


1, 833, 839 


51, 410, 976 
(1, 382, 612) 
1, 382, 612 
(2, 029, 856) 
2, 029, 856 


181, 029, 745 





MAINTENANCE AND Operations, ArMy—Activiry 3100—ARMYWIDE Servic); 


Estimate 
fiscal Year 
1956 


($56, 255, 000 
55, 876, 00) 
379, 00) 

(281, 513, 000 
83, 236, 000 


98, 454, 00) 


11, 974, 00 





(1, 112, 820) 


87, 849, 00) 
(3, 643, 000) 
3, 643, 000 
(4, 800, 00) 
4, 800, 000 
0 


1 346, 211, 000 
27, 957, 00) 


2 374, 168, 00 


1 Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations; does not include installi- 
tion support. 

2 Decrease of $30,552,000 from President’s budget due to authorized adjustments between programs sub- 
sequent to printing of President’s budget. 


Mr. Srxes. Colonel Barney, will you give us your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Barney. Very good, Mr. Chairman. 

This budget program, “Army-wide services (logistics)” contains 
the necessary funds to carry out such supporting activities as com- 
munications, photographic and transportation services, disposition 
of remains, and real-estate management. These activities differ from 
what we commonly call installation-support activities in that they are 
worldwide in nature instead of local. Because of this, the bulk of the 
management control is centralized at departmental level. 

In terms of funds required, this program is the third largest within 
the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation. The $346 million 
required for fiscal year 1956 represents a 22 percent or $97 million 
decrease from the $448 million estimated for fiscal year 1955, and 
45 percent or $286 million decrease from the $632 million obligated 0 
fiscal year 1954. 

The communications and photographic segment of this program 
contains the funds to provide long-distance communications facilities 
between Army installations throughout the world and to operate 4 
central still photographic library and laboratory. The communici 
tions consist primarily of the Army Command and Administrative 
Network (ACAN), supplemented by point-to-point circuits and spe- 
cial-purpose systems. These consist of wire, radio, microwave, ané 
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channels leased from commercial companies. The $56 million required 
in fiscal year 1956 represents a $9 million increase over fiscal year 
1955, brought about by several additional classified projects. These 
classified projects are an urgent military requirement and will be 
explained in detail when this activity is reviewed by the committee. 
The central still photographic library and laboratory is located at the 
seat of the government and will have approximately the same level of 
operations as in the past 2 years. 

The transportation services provided for under this program in- 
clude commercial freight movements, ocean transportation of mate- 
riel, contractual transportation services and the operation of ports and 
other transportation facilities. The $281.5 million required for these 
services in fiscal year 1956 represents a reduction of $102.5 million or 
97 percent from fiscal year 1955, and $293.4 million or 51 percent from 
fiscal year 1954. ‘These decreases are primarily due to the elimina- 
tion of a classified project which was present in fiscal year 1954 but 
not in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 and the reduction in work- 
load which, in turn, is the result of the reduction in Army troop 
strength. 

The commercial freight movement portion includes expenses to be 
incurred for commercial line-haul transporation and accessorial 
charges incident thereto, Requirements for fiscal year 1956 decrease 
$19.9 million or 19.3 percent when compared to fiscal year 1955, and 
$39.7 million or 32.3 percent when compared to fiscal year 1954. The 
rates established for the commercial line-haul movement of materiel] 
are fixed, in general, by the transportation industry. The Army has 
no control over the establishment of these rates. However, the Army 
does influence the costs to a certain extent by continual negotiations 
with carriers, the exercise of transit privileges, the routing of ship- 
ments, and other traffic management activities. 

Ocean transportation funds are required to reimburse the Military 
Sea Transportation Service for the movement of materiel. Excluding 
the classified project in fiscal year 1954, the fiscal year 1956 require- 
ments decrease $51.2 million or 34.2 percent when compared with fiscal 
vear 1955, and $122.7 million or 55.5 percent when compared with 
fiscal year 1954. The Army has no control over the ocean transporta- 
tion rates as these rates are established by the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service. 

Contractual transportation services must be obtained for some serv- 
ices in areas where the military requirements cannot be met by com- 
mercial means on a tariff basis. This is particularly true in France, 
Germany, and Korea. The fiscal year 1956 estimate is $6.1 million or 
33.7 percent less than the fiscal year 1955 estimate, and $8.4 million or 
41.4 percent less than the fiscal year 1954 obligations. 

The operation of ports and other transportation facilities portion 
of this program includes port operation, operation and maintenance 
of floating equipment, movement control services and other transpor- 
tation facilities not otherwise provided for. The requirements for 
fiscal year 1956 decrease $25.2 million or 22.3 percent when compared 
with fiseal year 1955, and $39.8 million or 31.1 percent when com- 
pared with fiscal year 1954. 

_The remaining activities, namely “Disposition of remains” and 
“Real-estate management,” require only approximately 2 percent of 
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the funds in this program and require approximately the same amount 
of funds as in fiseal year 1955. 

Mr. Chairman, I have covered the highlights of this budget program 
and have present with me members of my staff and representatives 
of the technical services. We are prepared to furnish any additional 
information the committee desires. 

The first project in this program is 3110, “Communications and 
photographic services.” It begins on page 637 of your book. I have 
with me Col, Haskell Cleaves, Comptroller, Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer, who will be happy to present this project. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CoMMUNICATIONS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Cleaves, are you prepared to discuss project 
3110, “Communications and photographic services,” which has two 
subprojects ¢ 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes, sir. 


ARMYWIDE COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Subproject 3111 is “Armywide communications,” for 
which you are requesting $55,876,000; and subproject 3112 is “Central 
still photographic library and laboratory,” for which you are request- 
ing $379,000. We will be glad to have you discuss the requirements 
for those projects. 

Colonel Cieaves. Project 3110 provides the armywide communica- 
tions services and the central still photographic library and labora- 
tory here in Washington. 

The photographic project is just the same for this year as last year, 
$379,000. The increase of some $9 million is entirely in the Armywide 
communications. The reason for the increase is the necessity for 
classified projects which I will be happy to discuss in detail off the 
record, and the provision for mobilization materiel reserve. This 
year there has been approved in the Department of the Army a mobili- 
zation materiel reserve in the amount of $6.3 million. The amount 
has been zero in the last 2 years, the determination having been made 
that we could not afford, in view of more pressing needs, to put by 
more for mobilization reserve. This year it is felt we are 2 years 
behind and some provision should be made; $6.3 million is accounted 
for in mobilization reserve entirely. I will go off the record for the 
moment, please. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Does that conclude your statement, or do you have fur- 
ther information for the record ? 

Colonel Cieaves. I have no further information for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 


CENTRAL STILL PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARY AND LABORATORY 


We can come back on the record with the central still photographic 
library and laboratory, for which the figure this year is the same as 
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last year, standing at $379,000, the same level of activity. We have 
the details of the personnel, number of prints, and so forth, on that 
‘f the details are desired. Those are on page 646 of your book. 


INCREASE FOR ARMYWIDE COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Stxes. I would like to say for the record that despite the fact 
there is an appreciable increase in money and in personnel for sub- 
project 3111, “Armywide communications,” the committee has had 
off the record testimony which gives a full explanation for that increase 
and it appears that the reasons for which the increased costs and per- 
sonnel are requested are well within the bounds of reason. 

Mr. Riley, any questions? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop, No questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford. 


INSTALLATION OF DIAL SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. Last year, Colonel Cleaves, we had some discussion about 
the transfer from a manual system to a dial system. 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Did you go through with your program? Are there 
any proposals in this budget for a continuation of that modernization 
program ¢ 

Colonel CLEaves. We are continuing the project. I will ask Major 
Moore to answer that. 

Major Moore. Yes; we have the program underway to replace 
manual equipment, where economically advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment, with automatic equipment. 

Colonel Cieaves. That is in program 3900. 

Mr. Forp. Could you prepare for the record and submit what you 
intend to do along this line here and also under program 3900? 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


MANUAL TO DraAL SWITCHING PROGRAM 


The program is based on the concept that, in general, as in commercial practice, 
savings can be effected in operating costs by the utilization of dial switching 
for manual telephone central offices. However, in the establishment of dial 
offices in lieu of manual switchboards, regardless of size, each case is studied 
individually to determine proper type of installation. Factors involved are: 


Traffic and service requirements 
Comparison of operating, installation and maintenance costs 
Availability and suitability of building space 
Status and trends of the Army installation program 
Limitations in funding programs 
At present there are 170,000 dial teleplones in use, including both commercially 
rented and Government owned. It is estimated that approximately 20,000 ad- 
ditional lines are eligible for conversion to dial when conditions permit. 
During fiscal year 1956, it is planned to convert 3,700 telephone lines from 
manual to dial operation. The conversion of 6,300 additional lines may be 
programed when suitable building space becomes available under the Army 
construction program. Action for converting the remaining 10,000 lines has 
been suspended for various reasons, such as plans for transfer of ownership. 


597083 —55 67 
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The following conversions will be made in fiscal year 1956: 


Fort Leonard Wood, Mo 
Lake City Arsenal, Mo 
Fort Story, Va 

Camp Hanford, Wash 


Procurement and installation of switching equipment averages $135 per line 
for dial and $75 per line for manual. The initial cost of a dial system is recovered 
in less than 10 years by savings in operating personnel. At the same time, more 
efficient telephone service is provided through lower circuit holding time and 
higher traffic capacity. 

In compiling cost data covering installation, operation, and maintenance of 
military telephone systems, it is estimated that the life of a system is 25 years, 
This reflects an annual depreciation of 4 percent. These factors are in line with 
existing commercial criteria. 

Mr. Forp. Last year there was testimony that your major increases 
were predicated on your guided missile and antiaircraft programs. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Cieaves. The project for support of the guided-missile pro- 
gram has been transferred for the fiscal year 1956 budget to “Research 
and development.” 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Who is the next wiineiet 

Colonel Barney. Major General Hayford will present project 3120, 
“Transportation services.”, 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


Mr. Sixes. General, we will be glad to hear you on the require- 
ments for the transportation services. 

General Hayrorp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this project pro- 
vides for expenses to be incurred for worldwide transportation actiy- 
ities. These activities include inland freight movement of materials; 
MSTS ocean transportation of Army cargo; rental and lease of trans- 
portation equipment and contractual transportation services where 
transportation services are not obtainable or feasible on a tariff basis; 
and the operation of ports and other transportation facilities of the 
Army except those strictly local in character. 

It will be noted that there has been a marked decrease in funds for 
transportation services, which is primarily due to reduced require: 
ments due to a reduction in the Army’s troop strength. 

I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Sixes. This, although it has been reduced, is still the largest 
item under armywide services. 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And one of the largest items that we will encounter 1 
the Army budget. Therefore, we will want a complete story on It. 
Have you been able to bring about any economics in the transportation 
services which have a substantial effect on cost in the past 12 months! 

General Hayrorp. Other than the economies due to reduction 1 
troop strength—— 

Mr. Sixes. That is not an economy that the transportation servic! 
‘an take any credit for. 
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CHANGES IN TRANSPORTATION RATES 


I have here two memoranda, one dated March 2, 1955, stating that 
a new tariff schedule was signed January 10, 1955, which established 
reductions below previously approved rates as follows: 

Cargo other than aircraft, a reduction of 10 percent for the entire 
fiscal year 1955. 

Aircraft, a reduction of 50 percent effective for the entire fiscal 
year 1955. 

* Petroleum, oil, and lubricants reduced by 10 percent for the period 
July 1, 1954 through October 31, 1954, and 4 percent for the remainder 
of fiscal year 1955. 

Passengers reduced 5 percent for the period July 1, 1954 through 
October 31, 1954, and 7 percent for the remainder of fiscal year 1955. 

How were those reductions achieved ? 

General Hayrorp. As I understand, all those reductions are MSTS, 
Military Sea Transport Service rates, over which we have no control. 

Mr. Sikes. Is that reflected in this budget ? 

General Hayrorp. Not totally, sir. 

Mr. Suxes. Who established those rates for you ? 

General Hayrorp. Those are established by the Military Sea Trans- 
port Service. They are strictly in their field of operation. 

Mr. Srxes. What is your job? What are you talking about now? 

(General Hayrorp. The only portion here that covers Military Sea 
Transport Service is project 3122, on which the-rates are those estab- 
lished by MSTS. We determine the amount of cargo to be shipped, 
from which we compute the cost. 

Mr. Sixes. But you have nothing to do with the determination of 
rates ¢ 

General Hayrorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You take a fixed rate given to you, and that fixed rate 
multiphed by the number of passenger-miles or cargo tons is the 
amount you request ? 

General Hayrorp. Yes; except it is not computed on strictly pas- 
senger-miles. I am speaking only of cargo. 


EFFECT OF CHANGES ON 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Stxes. We have an additional memorandum: 


The change in rates for Military Sea Transportation Service as shown in 
memorandum for Mr. Orescan, March 2, 1955, have not, in their entirety, been 
reflected in the fiscal year 1956 budget estimates. At the time of preparing the 
budget estimates, the Department of the Army was advised to use a 5-percent 
reduction in passenger travel and 10 percent in cargo. 

The new rates have some variations but were received too late to be incor- 
porated in the budget estimates. For your information, the effect of the new 
rates are as follows: 

Appropriation, “Military personnel, Army”: Project 1331, minus $1,205,000. 

Appropriation, “Maintenance and operations, Army”: Project 2012, minus 
$31,400 ; project 3122, plus $1,450,000. 

‘ The decrease in project 1331 and project 2012 gives effect to an additional 
<percent reduction in the estimate for passenger travel. 

The increase in project 3122 gives effect to a 6-percent increase in the estimate 
for transportation of POL. 

rhe above is based on the assumption that the newly established rates will 
continue to be effective in fiscal year 1956. 
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General Lawton, is it your recommendation that the budget esti. 
mates for these three projects be changed according to the figures 
given here? 

General Lawton. That is the information I have from the Trans. 
portation Service as to the more accurate figures at the present time. 

Mr. Srxes. Then the figures I have quoted will give the more ac. 
curate estimate ¢ 

General Lawton. Based on our present knowledge of the rates of 
the Military Sea Transport Service. 

Mr. Stxes. How does it happen there is an increase in the estimate 
for transportation of POL? Gan anyone answer that? 

General Hayrorp. Yes, sir. The amounts cited for 1954-55 are 
based on local procurement. For 1956, in the absence of specific 
knowledge concerning local procurement, the amounts have been based 
on full requirement without considering local procurement. 


ECONOMIES IN OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. I am disappointed that you people cannot come up with 
a statement of economies brought about in the operation of a service 
which still costs more than a quarter of a billion dollars a year, other 
than purely arithmetical computations over which you have no control, 

General Hayrorp. Mr. Chairman, we have been instituting, or have 
instituted, a project of putting transportation or traffic advisers or 
counselors with each of the chiefs of the technical services, with the 
idea that through their services we can take advantage of the very 
best possible service and give the chiefs of the technical services the 
best possible advice regarding location of stocks and the installations 
which will have an effect on the total cost. That project is getting 
well underway. We have several of those people assigned now, but 
it is very difficult to point to an overall saving. You can point to 
specific cases as they come up, but not overall. We are confident that 
will produce considerable savings. 

We have been very carefully analyzing operations at ports, and we 
are satisfied we can make considerable improvements in New York. 
In fact, I think some of those changes have alreday been announced. 
It is a matter largely, Mr. Chairman of constant surveillance of the 
traffic, constant analyses of the traffic and rates, which are carried on 
largely by our zone officers, which result in getting us the cheapest 
and most practical traffic. 


NONREIMBURSABLE SUPPORT TO OTHER SERVICES 
(Note—The following tabulation appeared in the justification :) 


Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activites (included in direct 
obligations) 


Department of the Air Foree $62, 698, 400 | $69, 129, 000 $66, 601, 000 
Department of the Navy 21, 388,700 | 10, 337, 000 8, 624, 000 


84,087, 100 | 79, 466,000 | 75, 25,00 

Mr. Sixes. I note that you carry nonreimbursable support to other 
agencies and activities, including the Air Force. Are there any com- 
pensating factors? Do they do any work for you for which they ar 
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not reimbursed which would match this amount, or is this ae that 
many millions out of the Army budget which should more logically 
be charged to the Air Force? What is the situation there? 

General Hayrorp. I don’t know as you can say that the quantities 
match. We get considerable service from the Air Force without 
reimbursement to them; we get considerable traffic on their Military 
Air Transport Service. These items included here—— 

Mr. Stxes. Why shouldn’t that be charged directly to the Air Force 
rather than to the Army ? 

General Hayrorp. Which items? 

Mr. Stxes. Nonreimbursable items. 

General Hayrorp. Some of those are such things as transportation 
of common supply items which would be difficult to separate out by 
service in advance, and I think in most cases it is more economical 
for the Government as a whole for us to handle the project. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. There is quite a number of nonreimbursable activities. 
Under 3120, transportation service, how much money is in the non- 
reimbursable category? What is the total? 

General Hayrorp. It is shown at the bottom of page 650, $75,225,000. 

Mr. Srxes. $75 million. Would the same explanation that you 
gave me on the subproject apply to the total project or are there dif- 
ferent phases of explanation which would fit into the overall amount? 

General Hayrorp. In the broad statement I made, which is intended 
to cover the overall amount as listed on 3120, that statement is correct 
and applies to all. 


Of course, included within this is the breakdown as shown in the 
separate subprojects. Some of that is for port handling costs, some 
for ocean ey ee of separate items. 


Mr. Stxes. Have you ever made an effort to have a budget adjust- 
ment which would show more accurately to whom these services should 
be charged? It doesn’t appear to me to be an exactly accurate kind 
of bookkeeping, when you do $75 million worth of service on one 
project for another service for which you get no credit. 

Has the Army made any efforts to have its bookkeeping modernized 
through the Office of the Secretary of Defense so that the Air Force 
pays for its transportation and the Navy pays for its transportation, 
rather than for the Army to pick up the tab on all of it? 

General Hayrorp. I would like to have Mr. Jackson answer that. 

Mr. Jackson. Office, Chief of Transportation. 

Mr. Sikes and gentlemen, the amounts we show in project 3120, 
for the most part are items of common service supplies; such as 
clothing, equippage, subsistence, and other items that are moving to 
and thrdadh the ports of embarkation for overseas shipment, which 
cannot at origin, be determined if the issue will be to the Air Force 
or to the Army units. 

In the past 2 years, through agreements with the Air Force, we 
have reduced the amount of the nonreimbursable items, to the extent 
that the Air Force now, instead of the Army, is paying for the inland 
line haul transportation of practically all of the Air Force supplies 
with the exception of these common items. 
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In subproject 3124, the “Operation of ports of embarkation,” we 

rovide for the movement of Air Force cargo. The reason for that 
is so that we can still control the cargo moving through the ports; 
that is, the total Air Force and Army cargo in a combined movement 
through the port of embarkation. 

One of the largest parts of the nonreimbursable support is in the 
field of ocean transportation, which covers both the common supplies, 
and also the movement of a considerable amount of black POL for 
the Navy in the Far East Command where the Army is the executive 
agent for the theater for that movement. 

Mr. Ritxy. How do you determine the amount of these items? 

Mr. Jackson. These are based, sir, upon the distribution of the 
Air Force strength, and upon estimates that we obtain front the 
Air Force as to their expected movements; the same is true in the 
field of POL. 

Mr. Sixes. It appears to me that if you can determine that you 
have done $75 million worth of nonreimbursable work for other serv- 
ices that you can just as well determine that the Secretary of Defens 
should provide a shift in budget activities so that you, the Army, 
will not have to carry that $75 million in your own budget. 

Or is this the way the Army wants it? Does it simplify procedure 
for you to do it this way? 

Mr. Jackson. Administratively it is simpler this way, we believe, 
because if the Air Force were to budget, and the Navy were to budget 
in this particular field, it would introduce other elements of the De- 
partment of Defense in the same field of transportation. 

In other words, in the Far East Command, for example, both we 
and the Navy would be operating within that theater. By “we” I 
include MSTS, since they are the ones actually making the movement. 
But it is simpler administratively to carry it in a single program. 

General Lawton. This is not a clear-cut proposition in many of 
these areas. As you will notice, in the last 1954-55 period there are 
also reimbursable supports shown for the Air Force and Navy in 
relatively the same amounts as shown in 1956. 

This whole matter of nonreimbursable support to the other services, 
which amounts to about $370 million, is now under discussion within 
the Department of the Army and under discussion with the other 
services to try to balance this nonreimbursable support among the 
three services. We get assistance from the Navy and Air Force in 
certain areas. In many cases the best information we have is an 
estimate, sometimes on our part and sometimes on the part of the other 
services. 

With the new accounting systems being installed in all services we 
hope we can pinpoint some of these items, and where we are out of 
balance make an adjustment in future years. 

It is a difficult problem in many areas and sometimes we get small 
quantities and amounts where it will cost us more to determine the 
exact billing than in direct reimbursement. 

There are certain standoffs in other departments, and the whole mat- 
ter we hope will be resolved within the next year as to where we should 
obtain reimbursement and where we reach a standoff from assistance 
furnished from the other services. 
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Mr. Ritey. You say there are three hundred and seventy-odd mil- 
‘ion dollars of nonreimbursable items from other services. Have you 
any figures to show the nonreimbursable items that other services do 
for you? 

General Lawton. No, sir; we do not have that. 

Mr. Ritey. You don’t know what the net nonreimbursable items 
vould be, then ? 

(eneral Lawton. We do not have similar information on what they 
would charge us for various items in the budget. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Ritey. General, it appears to me that the Army is paying more 
of these nonreimbursable items that the other services are rendering 
tothe Army. That increases the cost of operation of the Army and it 
is somewhat detrimental to the Army management, it seems to me. 

I think if some method could be worked out so that the Army would 
set credit for these moneys it would be well. It is all right to handle 
it in the manner you are handling it but there should be some method 
of retmbursing the Army or giving them credit for this service so that 
their budget will not appear to be more expensive than it actually is. 

(reneral Lawron. We feel that way, Mr. Riley. That is exactly the 
grea We are investigating at the present time. It will be necessary to 
cet figures from the other services to resolve the exact balance. 

Mr. Rirtey. There are a number of services you can render because 
of your long experience and operate more efficiently than the Navy 
end the Air Force. And there are some that the other services can 
render better than you can. That is all right because it is in the field 
of economy. 

But there should be some way of handling your charges, your book- 
keeping, so that charges go to the proper service. 

General Lawton. We feel that way, too, sir. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Mr. Sixes. On project 3122, “Military Sea Transport Service,” you 
show the greatest percentage of reduction in the past 2 years—$303,- 
857,780 in 1954, $149,695,000 in fiscal 1955, and $96 million-plus in 
fiscal 1956. Is that reduction primarily the result of the cessation of 
hostilities in Korea and of reduction in size of the Army ? 

(General Hayrorp. Primarily the size of the Army. 

Mr. Srxes. Did the termination of hostilities in Korea enter into 
the original reduction from $303 million downward ? 

General Hayrorp. I believe that is correct. There is a large reduc- 
tion in the flow of traffic to and within the Far East which reduces 
this considerably. That could be attributed directly to the cessation 
of hostilities. 

Mr. Srxes. I want to know specifically. So when you prepare your 
answer for the record I want you to put in there exactly what has 
brought about that reduction, and what the future prospects would 
appear to be. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

In fiscal year 1955, as compared to fiscal year 1954, there was a reduction 


of 5,576,000 measurement tons of cargo between and within the Far East Com- 
mand, with resulting savings of $66,204,000, in ocean transportation costs. Of 
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this amount, based upon experience factors, it is estimated that 1,080,000 meas. 
urement tons and corresponding ocean transportation decrease in costs of 
$20,779,000 is attributable to reductions in forces in that area and that 4,496.0 
measurement tons and $45,425,000 can be directly related to the cessation of 
hostilities. 

There was a further reduction in fiscal year 1955 of $82,750,000 due to elimina. 
tion of a classified project. The remaining reductions, comparatively small, 
are the result of changes in the pattern of traffic and types of commodities 
shipped. 

The reduction in ocean transportation requirements in fiscal year 1956, a 
compared to fiscal year 1955, is related almost entirely to the reduced Army troop 
strength. It appears that future requirements for this subproject will be sta. 
bilized at approximately the level estimated for fiscal year 1956. 


RENTAL AND LEASE OF TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me something about rental and leasing of trans. 
ortation equipment. What are your present policies on “rental and 
ep of transportation equipment and what are your policies on 
contractual transportation services ? 
I want a complete and detailed answer prepared. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Rental and lease of transportation equipment and contractual transportation 
services are utilized when it is determined to be more advantageous and/or more 
economical to accomplish the service by such means. 

Adequate service on a tariff basis is not available to meet military require. 
ments in some areas, principally in overseas areas. Therefore, certain trans. 
portation services must be obtained on a contractual basis. 


Obligations by major command 


| 
Fiscal year 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 





4, 496, 000 
7, 264, 000 
214, 


11, 185, 449 9, 624, 000 
322,703 | 7, 822, 000 
614, 000 


$20, 430, 360 | $18, 060, 000 $18,060, 00 | $11, 974, 00 
| 





The decrease in the FECOM (Far Bast Command) requirement is due toa 
reduced workload resulting from the relocation and redeployment of personnel, 
supplies, and equipment. These funds are for the operation of the Korean Rail- 
way on a contractual basis and for the rental of freight and passenger equipment 
on the Japanese National Railway. 

The funds required for EUCOM (Huropean Command) cover the cost of con- 
tractual operations by the German and French Railway of certain regularly 
scheduled military trains and rental of passenger and freight rolling stock 
required for the movement of personnel, freight, bulk petroleum products, tanks, 
and other heavy equipment. 

Funds for other requirements include the cost of special trains in Austria and 
Italy for the movement of personnel, baggage, and freight; rental of box and flat 
cars for the movement of cargo from shipside to depots; lease of Alaskan Rail- 
road shuttle cars for the movement of cargo between depots in Alaska; and 
contract point-to-point transportation by truck and plane. 

In the continental United States ports commercial services are procured and 
commercial equipment is rented to perform services which are beyond the 
capabilities of the small nucleus of Army-owned tharbor craft. The Army-owned 
fleet of harbor craft is composed of representative types common to oversea 
requirements to insure adequate operational and mintenance performance eval- 
uation including service testing as necessary, adequate training for operational 
and supervisory military personnel in the employment of harbor craft in port 
operations, and to insure the port installation of adequate fire protection. 
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OPERATION OF PORTS AND OTHER TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. On 3124, “Operation of ports and other transportation 
facilities,” are you closing any ports this year? 

General Hayrorp. No, sir; no ports completely being closed. There 
are reductions in the operations at the New York port of embarkation. 

Mr. Suxes. I would like a detailed answer on that question for 
the record. 

General Hayrorp. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The Department of the Army is now in the process of terminating its lease on 
pier 10 at Staten Island. It is also expected that the leases on piers 11 and 12 
at Staten Island will be terminated by appproimately July 1, 1955. This will 
close the Staten Island activities at the New York Port of Embarkation. The 
termination of these leases will result in savings to the Government although 
not in this project but elsewhere in this appropriation. The termination of 
activities of the New York Port of Embarkation at Staten Island will result in 
the reduction of approximately 200 personnel. Additionally the New York Port 
of Embarkation is undergoing a reorganization based upon the general reduction 
in workload. This reorganization is expected to result in a reduction in civilian 
employees of about 500, a 15-percent reduction. 

The total civilian personnel strength in ports of embarkation and other trans- 
portation facilities is being reduced 3,192 man-years in fiscal year 1956, as com- 
pared to fiscal year 1955. This reduction in strength results in a corresponding 
reduction of $4,681,000 in requirements for personnel funds in the 2 years 
referred to. In fiscal year 1955 there was likewise a reduction of 1,552 man- 
years and a total of $2,887,000, as compared to actual obligations in fiscal year 
1954 for personnel services. 

Mr. Stxes. Any questions, Mr. Riley, under 3120, “Transportation 
services” ¢ 

Mr. Rirzy. No questions. 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford ? 


EFFECT ON 1956 BUDGET OF AUTHORITY TO USE DEUTSCHEMARKS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, in the statement by Colonel Barney, on 
page 3 he relates the dollar reduction and the percentage reduction 
among the 3 fiscal years. I am wondering if in the statement on 
page 3 you have reflected the change in the handling of the deutsche- 
mark problem ? 

General Hayrorp. The budget as submitted here is based on the 
assumption that all the services will be paid for with dollars. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1954 and in fiscal 1955 you were authorized to 
accept certain services under the deutschemark program without dollar 
reimbursement. In fiscal 1956, in the budget, the Bureau of the 
Budget told the Department of Defense to ignore the provision which 
the Congress put in the bill last year and to handle it the way they 
wanted it handled. 

I assume that. in your budget in this area you have put in dollars? 

General Hayrorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. If we as a committee and the Congress decide to do what 
we have done before, certain dollar amounts will be revised, and you 
will be authorized to use deutschemarks. 

The question I get at is, Have you used dollars here which may be 
changed to permit you to use deutschemarks? In other words, if the 
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Congress changes what the Bureau of the Budget has recommended, 
these percentage figures and these dollar figures which you have used 
in comparing the 3 years are not accurate. Presumably, you have not 
done it deliberately, but because the budget was prepared that way, 
But if we change the language in the bill this year as we have in tl» 
past, all your dollar comparisons and all your percentage comparisons 
in this one area will have to be revised. 

General Hayrorp. The dollar figures shown here for 1956 do include 
all expenditures, although some may be eventually paid in deutsche. 
marks, 

Let me check on 1955 and 1954. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Ford is right. This budget is based on the pre 
mise that these will be total dollar requirements. 

However, any adjustments as a result of change in the present policy 
would have to be reflected at a later date. 

Mr. Forp. This is not criticism of the way the presentation has been 
made, but I think the record should show that the premise for fiscal 
1954 and the premise for fiscal 1955 is not identical with the premis 
for the percentages or dollars for fiscal 1956. Is that correct? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I would like you to submit for the record what the com- 
parisons will be if we reinsert in the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Defense the same provision for fiscal 1956 that we have had 
in fiscal 1954 and fiscal 1955. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


REDUCTIONS IN TRANSPORTATION FUND REQUIREMENTS RELATED 
TO DEUTSCHEMARKS 


The monetary and percentage reductions of transportation funds between 
fiseal year 1954 and fiscal year 1956, as stated by Colonel Barney in his opening 
statement on program 3100, included the dollar equivalent of deutschemarks for 
all 3 years, making the reductions comparable. The following table shows the 
reductions after the dollar equivalent of deutschemarks are removed from all 
5 years: 


| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 


Total direct obligations, project 3120 $574, 951,013 | $384,012,000 | $281, 513,00) 
Less: Included (dollar equivalent) deutschemark 24, 834, 742 25, 796, 000 21, 137,00 


—<— $$ —— 


Direct obligations (dollars) 550, 116, 271 | 358, 216, 000 260, 376, 000 


Dollar reduction from fiscal year 1955 

Percent reduction from fiscal year 1955 21.3 
Dollar reduction from fiscal year 1954_............_.._--- searcher skpbesudatsebens~ Ga $289, 740, 271 
Percent reduction from fiscal year 1954 52.7 


Colonel Brown. I think perhaps we can answer that right here, sir. 
We are handling this exactly as we handled it last year, and the 
figures which appear before you in the direct obligations do include 
the dollar emuiealete for deutschemarks for all 3 years. 

If you wish, sir, I can give you the amount of deutschemarks for 
the 3 years, dollar equivalents to deutschemarks, that we have if that 
would answer your question. 

Mr. Forp. That would be helpful. You can put that in the record 
and not read it now. 
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I want to be certain that we are using the same basis for comparison 
in the 3 fiscal years. 
Colonel Brown. Yes, sir, it will be comparative for the 3 years. 


TRANSPORTATION RATES ON AMMUNITION 


Mr. Forp, Last year there was some testimony about a study of rates 
for the transportation of ammunition. 

It ismy recollection that the Department of Defense was negotiating 
with certain carriers on the ammunition-rate problem. 

What is the story on that at the present time? 

General Hayrorp. The matter has been discussed and studied by the 
Director of Transporation and Communications and recommendations 
have been made as follows: 

First, attempt to get an adjustment from the carriers’ rate bureaus, 
and if that is not successful then eventually go to litigation, 

That has been in process. 

Mr. Forp. The Department of Defense is negotiating with the rate 
bureaus ¢ 

General Hayrorp. They are starting negotiations with the rate bu- 
reaus. So far as I know they have not yet been completed. 

Mr. Jackson. Actually the negotiations are still in the exploratory 
stage. The initial letters went out to the ratemaking bureaus about 
30 days ago, I imagine, possibly 6 weeks ago. We have not, to my 
knowledge, had any formal replies on the subject, but we should have 
very shortly. I presume within the next few months we will reach an 
active stage of negotiations. 

Mr. Forp. How long does it take to go through this negotiation 
process 

Mr. Jackson. It is very hard to give you a time which would be 
required to complete the negotiations, Mr. Ford. 

The initial action would be taken with the major ratemaking 
bureaus of the railroads or other carriers. 

In dealing with them they may in turn have to go back to discuss 
certain policy matters with the various carriers they represent. Fail- 
ing to reach agreement with the major ratemaking bureaus, we would 
proceed to take the matter up with the individual carriers, if possible, 
and the thing may be quite lengthy and drawn out. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Would a reduction in your ammunition rate have much 
of an impact on your overall budget request ? 

Mr. Jackson. Of course it would depend on the amount of ammu- 
nition we are shipping. The amounts of ammunition we will be 
shipping now, or have planned to ship in fiscal 1956, are substantially 
lower than in 1954 and 1953, but it would result in a substantial saving 
I would say. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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QUARTERMASTER SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


Mr. Srxes. Colonel Barney, we are ready to take up 3130, “Quar. 
termaster specialized services.” 

Colonel Barney. I have the witness here, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. It contains one project only. Is that correct? 

Colonel Barney. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Before we go into the actual discussion of the overall 
project with your statement, Colonel Barney, I want to take up one 
specialized item in connection with that estimate. 


OPERATION OF FORT WORDEN CEMETERY 


I note there is in this year’s budget an item of $59,000 for transfer 
of remains from Fort Worden Post Cemetery to Willamette National 
Cemetery. 

This committee had certain aspects of that request called to our 
attention by interested Congressmen, including our distinguished 
friend Congressman Westland from the State of Washington, who 
represents the area, and Mr. Scrivner, who is a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee. Our preliminary inquiry brought this statement 
from the Army: 

At your request, the Army has provided the following statement in the matter 
of removing bodies from Fort Worden to the Willamette National Cemetery: 

An amount of $59,000 is included in the fiscal year 1956 Army budget to 
provide for the transfer of bodies from Fort Worden, Wash., to the national 


cemetery, Portland, Oreg. This transfer is to be accomplished in accordance with 
the Department of the Army policy of conservation of funds. The average annual 


cost of maintaining a grave at Fort Worden is $23 per grave in contrast to $1.7) 
throughout the national cemetery system. The average cost per year for opera- 
tion of Fort Worden Cemetery is $5,400. Therefore, the cost of moving these 
bodied to Willamette Cemetery will be amortized in less than 11 years. 

The alleged cost of $25 per grave at Fort Worden appears totally unrealistic. 
A copy of this memorandum will be kept at hand for reference during the Army 
hearing on maintenance and operations, of which this item is a part. 

To this committee the alleged cost of $23 per grave appears to be 
totally unrealistic. It is not in keeping with the information provided 
to us from other sources. 

I have taken the liberty of asking our colleague, Congressman West- 
land, who is directly concerned with this matter, to be present so that 
he can hear the testimony. 

If it is still the Army’s position that it wants to go ahead with this 
matter, I would like to have a detailed statement on it. 

If the Army has decided it is not desirable to proceed with the trans 
fer, you can tell us that and no further discussion will be necessary. 

What is your position on this matter ? 

Colonel Barney. Mr. Chairman, the Army has decided not to go 
ahead with the transfer. We have decided to keep the cemetery opel 
indefinitely and last week we resumed our satinorisatios to make 
burials in the cemetery. 

The issue is closed so far as any idea of moving the cemetery is 
concerned, and I believe you have been informed of that, Mr. West- 
land, by the Secretary. 

Mr. Westianp. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. That is a statement of policy under which you propose 
to operate indefinitely. There is no disposition to come back next 
year with another proposal? 
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Colonel Barney. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. The matter now is closed and the cemetery operation 
will continue as it has in the past? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, and we intend to offer this $59,000 as a 
saving. The only reason we didn’t revise the book was that it involved 
too much effort in the last month. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. I think that takes care of all the necessary 
discussion on that particular item. 

Mr. Ritey. How much more room have you for graves in this Fort 
Worden Post Cemetery ? 

Colonel Watt. It is not too much, Congressman, but it should sat- 
isfy interment requirements for quite some time. 

Mr. Strxrs. Does anyone have that information ? 

Colonel Barney. Three hundred and seventy spaces, and as of 
about 2 months ago it had 232 interments which had taken place. 
There would be a remaining capacity of 138. 

Mr. Srxes. So that our record may be complete, I would like you 
to show what it actually is costing to maintain this cemetery. Give 
us the complete story on it. 

Questions, gentlemen ? 

(No response. ) 

Colonel Barney. I have the answer here, sir. The cemetery cur- 
rently is being maintained by a service-type contract. We have made 
a contract with someone to maintain the cemetery. The contract for 
the present fiscal year is $2,040. There will be certain inspection costs 
on top of that on the order of about $100. 

Therefore the overall operating costs of the cemetery this fiscal year 
we estimate at this moment will be about $2,140. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that in line with comparable costs in other cemeteries ? 

Colonel Barney. It is still high compared with large cemeteries 
but it is sufficiently low that we could not on a dollars-and-cents 
basis, apart from other considerations, justify closing the cemetery 
and moving the bodies. 

Mr. Srxes. How could you justify the initial effort to close it ? 

Colonel Barney. The initial proposal to close it was based on two 
things—somewhat higher costs, and a misunderstanding of a report. 
The Army thought in good faith that it was costing it $5,400 a year, 
if my memory is correct, to operate it. That simply was not the case, 
Mr. Chairman. 

oy STKES. Congressman Westland, would you care to say anything 
on this ¢ 

Mr. Westianp. I would like to thank the chairman of this commit- 
tee for letting me sit in on this part of the testimony and I would like 
to thank the Army for their kindness in allowing these bodies to 
remain where they are. 

Mr. Stxes. We are glad to have you with us and we are glad this 
matter has worked out satisfactorily for all who are concerned. 

Mr. Westtanp. Thank you. 

Mr. Srxes. All right, Colonel Barney. Let us go ahead with the 
presentation of 3130. 

Colonel Barney. May I introduce Colonel Wall, sir? 
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DISPOSITION OF REMAINS 


Colonel Waxt. Funds under this project are required for expenses 
in connection with the disposition of remains of : 

(a) Military personnel of the Army who die on active duty; 

(6) Certain civilian officers and employees of the Army Establish. 
ment; and 

(c) Military personnel and civilian officers and employees of the 
Armed Forces who died as the result of military operations in Korea: 
transportation of remains of dependents of military personnel of 
the Army, and civilian officers and employees of the Army Establish- 
ment who die outside the continental United States. 

On page 666, Mr. Chairman, you will find under the item “Prepara- 
tion of remains” there is an increase this year over last year of 6.036 
over 5,711. That is due to the increase in the number of remains that 
will be shipped, and is the result of Operation Glory. Operation 
Glory was our exchange program. Every effort is being expended to 
identify these remains, and due to delays over and above what we 
originally expected, as the Communists failed to get these remains 
to us—— 

Mr. Srxes. Will you tell us how this program is operating at this 
time? Are you getting sufficient degree of cooperation from the 
Communists to permit you to proceed at t the level you had anticipated! 

Colonel Wat. It was principally worked out in September of 
1954. We had originally requested to go behind the militarized zone 
with search teams to the locations of the various cemeteries in which 
we had our men interred, and also we knew the locations of certain 
prisoner-of-war camps. 

The Communists never agreed to that procedure so we had to tum 
over to them the locations of our cemeteries, and in addition to that 

the location of numerous air crashes that we knew had occurred in 
North Korea. 

As a result of that they gave us the remains in three segments. It 
was generally completed and we received all that we now have. We 
still have requests for additional air site searches. They have turned 
over no more remains, but that request for searches continues in force. 

Mr. Srxzs. From that standpoint would you say that the Commu: 
nists have cooperated to a reasonable degree in returning remains of 
the American dead ? 

Colonel Wau. I would say they have to a reasonable degree. 

Mr. Stxes. Other than in the aircraft sites and searches ? 

Colonel Watt. In the aircraft sites and searches, they work on : 
longitude and latitude system rather than a grid system and are not 
sure of their accuracy. ‘However, they have done a creditable job on 
the U. N. cemeteries that we had and in known locations that we 
actually established. Their work on that was satisfactory. 

Mr. Stxrs. What has been our policy with reference to the Com: 
munist dead ? 

Colonel Watt. We turned back approximately 15,000 of theirs. 

Mr. Srxes. Do they always ask for their dead to be returned to 
them ? 

Colonel Watt. Yes, in spite of many thoughts to the contrary. 
They were anxious to get them back. We turned over 13.528 in our 
contract on Operation Glory. They took those remains and evacuated 
them back through the demilitarized zone. 
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Mr. Suxes. Have you any complaints from them about the manner 
in which we have conducted evacuation of Communist dead ? 

Colonel Watn. Not that I know of, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suxes. You stated there have been additions in cost. What 
necessitated that ? 

Colonel Watt. There is a $10 increase in cost on the preparation 
of remains, and that is principally because of extension of our stock 
fund overseas, where we are capitalizing our assets. The most ex- 
pensive item is the casketing of these remains. When we pick up 
the caskets that are overseas on hand, and we had shipped them all 
over there previously, that will raise the cost about $10. 

Mr. Srxes. I noted there still is a low estimated number of new 
recoveries of World War II. I note also that you showed here an 
estimated 120 for fiscal 1955 and estimated 60 for fiscal 1956. What 
is the situation in that particular activity? What caused that in- 
crease in estimated cost for 1955 and in what areas would you antici- 
pate there still would be recoveries of World War II bodies in fiscal 
1956 ¢ 

Colonel Watt. We found there were a lot of new recoveries because 
of searches made by our teams at Frankfurt in 1955. 

Mr. Srkes. Why in 1955? Why was there a sudden upturn in 1955 4% 
You have been in Frankfurt a long time now. 

Colonel Wau. I don’t know the exact reason for that. We had 
the teams going and were able to make a few more exchanges with the 
Communist forces of casualties that were behind their lines, too. We 
just the other day received a report where we were able to go behind 
their lines and recover four remains under this 1955 budget. 

They were cooperating better by allowing us to go in and go to the 
search places. 

Mr. Stxes. What areas of the world do you expect to recover an 
additional 60 bodies in 1956? 

Colonel Watx. Europe is the principal place we anticipate re- 
coveries outside of Korea. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you think most of these will be recovered from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain or through chance recoveries in other areas 
that have been overlooked heretofore? 

Colonel Watt. Probably an even division, partly behind the Iron 


| Curtain and we may have some searches in the Philippines or other 


areas. Reports will come in at various stages from interested people 
all over the world. 

Mr. Srxes. I noted in the latter days of World War IT you could 
find isolated graves of dead from both German and Allied armies, and 
you would find them alongside a road or culvert, wherever a man had 
fallen. Someone would bury him and put his helmet and gun up to 
mark the grave. Some of those bodies you now are finding would be 
from those isolated graves, I suppose, which were not recorded and 
whose locations were lost for the time being. 

_ Colonel Watu. That is the situation, sir. Combat commanders 
in passing over the area, collect as many as they can. The Graves 
Registration Service keeps records on all casualties in each battle, 


| knows the exact number missing, and then sends search teams. But 


“a as detailed as the individual search has been, some could not be 
ocated, 
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Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Colonel Wall; you have had a very gaij 
duty to perform and I think that you people have handled it exceed. 
ingly well. There has been very little criticism on this program, anj 
I believe the confidence of the people in the way you have carried 9) 
your work has been justified by the results. 

Are there any questions by members of the committee ? 

If not, we thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel Waxx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Rerau-Estate MANAGEMENT 
SPECIAL REAL-ESTATE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Srxes. Colonel Barney, what is your next project? 

Colonel Barney. Next we have 3140, “Real-estate management,’ 
which begins at page 671, Mr. Chairman, with only one subproject, 
“Special real-estate activities,” and I have with me Mr. Dame, fron 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers, Real Estate Division, who is pre. 
pared to answer any questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Dame, do you have a statement on real-estate 
activities ? 

Mr. Dame. Yes, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you please proceed ? 

Mr. Dame. This project provides for the locating, appraising, and 
negotiating with property owners for leasing of real property ; plan- 
ning, negotiating, and contracting for outleasing of property of the 
Army and Air Force; preparation of preliminary planning reports on 
proposed fee-purchase acquisitions by the Departments of the Army 
and the Air Force; making inspections to insure proper uitilization 
of leased space and/or compliance with terms of outleases and grants; 
preparation of all documents and negotiating the sale, transfer, or 
otherwise in connection with dis ion of excess real property ; per: 
forming care and custody and dedudding at excess installations; per: 
forming necessary administrative activities in connection with con- 
pletion of prior year condemnation cases; establishing and maintain- 
ng records; maps and reports required in the administration of all 
real property under the control of the Departments of the Army and 
Air Force; payment of deficiency judgments on prior year condemna- 
tion; contracting for appraisal services, advertising for outleasing of 
facilities; obtaining title evidence in connection with prior year cot- 
dlemnation cases, and payment of travel and per diem expenses in cot 
nection with activities outlined above. 

You will note that we did have a change on page 672 of the justi: 
cations in items 2 and 3. 

Mr. Srxes. For the record, will you identify those items please! 

Mr. Dame. Administration of the outleasing program, and util 
zation and compliance inspection program. 

Mr. Sixes. ‘Tell us what is invo aie those two programs and why 
there has been a change? 

Mr. Dame. Generally, sir, in the inactivation of posts and stations— 
I believe General Palmer gave you a statement on that in his opening 
presentation, and as a result of that, we will go into an intensive out- 
leasing program and of course the inspection of these properties 3 
they are outleased to see that the terms of the agreement are being 
followed in the utilization of Government-owned space. 
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Mr. Srxes. The major changes then have been due to the fact that 
Army facilities are being deactivated and can be leased ? 

Mr. Dame. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Are there any other changes at the moment ? 

Mr. Dame. All of the other items, sir, are decreased. 

Mr. Srxes. Have there been any material changes in your methods 
of operation; has the procedure changed substantially over the past 
vear { 

“ Mr. Dame. I believe it is approximately the same. We naturally 
have improvements in our technique as we go along. 

Mr. Stxes. For the record, will you identify the improvements that 
have taken place in the last year? 

Mr. Dame. Yes. 

(The statement requested follows :) 


OPERATIONAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Operational improvements such as the following contribute to reduced cost 
in real-estate management. 

1. Increased emphasis on space planning and utilization with the objective 
of release of privately Owned space and the consolidation insofar as possible of 
Army activities into Government-owned space. On the planning side and in 
conjunction with space utilization there has been inaugurated a program to 
develop a space utilization plan for each metropolitan area, pertaining to general- 
purpose space. Under this plan, leased and GoVernment-owned facilities in each 
metropolitan area in the United States which contains 5 or more facilities with 
an aggregate of not less than 50,000 square feet controlled or occupied by the 
Department of the Army are included in the plan for the purpose of planning 
the acquisition, utilization, and disposal of space. As the implementation of this 
plan progresses, it may be that the scope of the program will be enlarged. 

2. In the disposal of real property there has been a speedup of the screening of 
excess facilities, thereby permitting earlier disposal action. After the outbreak 
of the Korean conflict, the rigid requirements for screening excess property 
against the requirements of the other military departments slowed down mate- 
rially the disposal of real property. In view of this, much of the screening 
process was decentralized to field offices, thus reducing the period during which 
care and custody costs were running. 

3. Through the medium of periodic staff inspections of real-estate activities 

at field office levels, personnel economies are being achieved consistent with 
observed workloads. ‘This has been accomplished principally through concen- 
trated studies of organization structures, with emphasis on adherence to con- 
ventional standards, which have been found most practical and economical 
throughout the entire field organization. Inspections are currently placing in- 
tensé emphasis on systematic analyses and reduction of Government admin- 
istrative costs related to real-estate activities by continually reviewing the 
efficiency of field operations, including status checks on progress of current 
projects, and appraising the overall effectiveness of programs. In this connec- 
tion, internal cost controls and units of work measurement are in process of being 
refined, with a view to obtaining higher quality of performance thereby reducing 
costs of services of all kinds performed in the real-estate management field. 
_4. Additional material has been added in planning reports to meet special 
Situations encountered in acquiring property for military purposes, such as 
profile maps in connection with takeoff and approach zones of airfield runways 
and maps indicating current use and highest and best use of the various areas to 
be acquired. While increasing the cost of the report somewhat these additions 
have intangible benefits not readily recognizable. This is particularly true in 
reducing land costs and lessening the number of occasions for difference with 
Property owners as to values which might lead to deficiency judgments where 
condemnation must be undertaken. 

+. Fundamentally, the appraisal function is the heart of the real-estate pro- 
srams as the appraisals are the sole basis for establishing the amounts to be 
paid owners for their property. In order to keep abreast of new appraisal 
methods and techniques, authority has been obtained to enroll selected staff ap- 
praisers in special training classes in real-estate appraisal given under the 

59703—55 68 
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sponsorship of the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers at three leadiny 
universities. Contract appraisers of national reputation are often utilized wher 
expensive commercial, industrial, or other types of special-purpose property ar 
involved. 


6. Reduced program requirements account for the principal declines in the es 
timates under this project, for example, in the reduction in requirements fo; 
leased space, funds for deficiency judgments, and care and custody cost. 

Mr. Sixes. Any questions by members of the committee? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be well if we could hay 
an extension of the chart which was put in the hearings of last year 
at page 715 to show the out-grants. And if you have the material 
here, I would like to hear just a summary of it. 

Mr. Dame. Yes. 

Colonel Barney. We do have the material here. 

Mr. Dame. For the fiscal year 1954, we had 13,959 outgrants with 
actual receipts of $1,982,418. 

We expect in the fiscal year 1955, the number of outgrants to be 
15,000 with the estimated receipts at $2,100,000. 

And for 1956, we expect an additional increase to 16,000 outgrants 
with a total estimated receipts of $2,250,000. 

That is, the civil works program and actually not a part of this 
presentation. 

Mr. Mitier. No money is in here for civil works? 

Mr. Dame. No. : 

(The material requested is as follows:) 


Outgrants—Civil works, river and harbor, and flood-control lands 


Number of ; Estimated 
grants Acres receipts 


i 2, ge re dddctng wcddots duu cbawenae 13, 959 1 1, 806, 061 $1, 982, 418 
Fiseal year 1955_........-.- i : 5, 1, 900, 000 2, 100, 00 
Fiscal year 1956 2, 000, 000 2, 250, 000 


1 Includes approximately 494,695 acres outgranted to other Federal, State, and local government agencies 


Mr. Sixes. Very well, thank you gentlemen. 
Mr. Dame. Thank you. 


Fripay, Marcu 18, 1955. 
ARMYWIDE SERVICES (COMPTROLLER) 


WITNESSES 


CARROL A. OLSON, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

MAJ. GEN. B. E. SAWYER, CHIEF OF FINANCE 

BRIG. GEN. CHARLES H. ROYCE, CHIEF, ARMY AUDIT AGENCY 
F. E. HALL, CHIEF, CONTRACT AUDIT DIVISION 


Mr. Sixes. General Lawton, will you present the next program and 
the next witness? 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, the next program is 3200, “Army- 
wide services (Comptroller).” I would like to introduce at this time 
the program director, Mr. Carrol A. Olson, of the Office of the Comp- 
troller. 
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Mr. Sixes. Mr. Olson, we shall be glad to have your statement. Do 
you wish to talk on the overall activity, Armywide services ? 

" Mr. Orson. Yes, sir. I have a very short prepared statement, after 
which I will introduce the project witnesses. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you insert at this point in the record page 681 of the 
justifications, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 1955 through 
December 31, 1954? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


\[AINTENANCE AND Operations, Army—Activity 3200—ArmyY-WIDE SERVICES 
(COMPTROLLER) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


| Estimate, | | Estimate 
Actual, fiscal . , Actual as of > ’ 
: fiscal year | > | fiseal year 
7@ 5 3 1c 54 | 3 
year 1954 1955 Dec. 31, 1954 1956 


Subproject 


Army-wide finance activities. _-. | $24. 026, 083 22, 402,000 | $10, 764, 587 $20, 410, 000 
Army-wide audit activities _ --- | 10,043, 292 12, 623, 600 6, 212, 887 14, 410, 000 
fe 31, 820, 000 
Installation support (detailed justifica- | 
tion included in programs 3800 and | 
3900)... occcbégdatadteaeel 2, 244, 850 2, 406, 000 |... anand 2, 406, 000 


Subtotal____ 34, 069, 375 35, 025, 600 116, 977, 474 | 





Total direct obligations___~------ 36, 314, 225 37, 431, 600 |____- A | 37, 226, 000 


! Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations; does not include installation 
support 

Mr. Suxes. You may make a statement on the overall activity, after 
which you can introduce other witnesses to discuss the subprojects. 

Mr. Otson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Please proceed. 

Mr. Ouson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this activity, “Armywide 
services (Comptroller) ,” is comprised of two functions: Finance ac- 
tivities and audit activities. Funds are included for pay of per- 
sonnel, travel, and certain operating expenses of field activities of the 
Chief of Finance, and of the Army Audit Agency. Field activities 
of the Chief of Finance include the Finance Center, United States 
Army, and Finance Offices, United States Army. The audit activities 
encompass the Headquarters, Army Audit Agency, seven regional 
offices, and various branch offices, as well as the audit activities of the 
overseas commands. 

For fiscal year 1954 the total obligations were $34,069,375. During 
the current fiscal year of 1955 obligations are estimated to be $35,025,- 
600, and for fiscal year 1956, $34,820,000 is requested for this program. 
Comparison of the fiscal years 1954 and 1956 reflects a net increase of 
$750,625, and between the fiscal years 1955 and 1956 a net reduction 
of $205,600 is reflected. The increase between fiscal years 1954 and 
1956 is due to increased requirements of the Army Audit Agency, 
partially offset by a reduction in cost of finance activities. 

Witnesses are present from the Office Chief of Finance and the 
Army Audit Agency to justify their respective fund requests and to 
answer any questions the committee may desire to ask. 

The first witness is Major General Sawyer, the Chief of Finance, 
who has a statement on subproject 3211, “Armywide finance activities,” 
which is the first subproject under this program. 
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ARMYWIDE Financp ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Srxes. General Sawyer, you have been a valuable witness be. 
fore this committee for a long time. We feel you have accomplishaj 
a great deal in simplifying, streamlining, and modernizing the str. 
ture of finance operations in the Army. We are always glad to hey 
you. 

General Sawyer. Thank you, sir. 

Major activities carried under the heading of “Armywide finance’ 
are pay of civilian employees, travel, and certain operating expenss 
incident to the administration of field activities under my jurisdiction, 
including the Finance Center, United States Army, and 17 finance 
offices, United States Army, here and overseas. The project also pn. 
vides for the statutory relief of disbursing officers for certain types of 
losses in their official accounts, and for procurement of certain type 
of printing peculiar to finance operations, such as disbursing officers 
checks, military payment certificates, and so forth. 

The fiscal year 1956 requirement totals $20,410,000 which is a redwe. 
tion of $1,992,000 from projected current year usage. The major 
portion of the savings results from the smaller Army to be serviced 
in fiscal year 1956 and in improved procedures. 

Since my last appearance before the committee, we have continued 
to transfer certain expenditure accounting functions from the finane 
offices, United States Army, to the Army commanders in implement. 
tion of the program of integrated installation accounting. 

The consolidation of activities under one roof at the finance cente 
has resulted in improved management. The man-year requirements 
for fiscal year 1955 have been reduced from those of fiscal year 1954; 
the requirements for fiscal year 1956 are, in turn, less than those for 
fiscal year 1955. 

This concludes my statement. I and my assistants will be happy to 
answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General Sawyer. 

Mr. Olson, who is your next witness ? 

Mr. Otson. The next witness is Brig. Gen. Charles H. Royce, who 
is Chief of the Army Audit Agency. General Royce has a preparel 
statement on subproject 3212, Army audit activities. 

Mr. Srxzs. Please proceed, General Royce. 


Armywipe Avupir AcriviTIes 


General Royce. Thank you, sir. The estimated requirements for 
fiscal year 1956 under subproject 3212, “Army audit activities,” i 
$14,410,000. This amount is primarily for the pay of civilian en- 
ployees and the travel of both civilian and military personnel. 
the amount requested $12,718,000 is for the Army Audit Agency in the 
continental United States and $1,692,000 is for audit agencies in ovel- 
sea commands. 

The Army Audit Agency consists of a headquarters and 7 tre 

ional offices—1 regional office in each continental Army area and! 
in the Military District of Washington. The Army Audit Agen 
performs all Army auditing in the continental United States and 1 
certain oversea locations which are outside established command areas 
At present each oversea command also has an audit staff which } 
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under the Chief, Army Audit Agency, for technical supervision only, 
However, the Army Audit Agency will assume command of the over- 
eas agencies by July 1, 1956, and thereby have audit responsibility on 
4 worldwide basis. 

Army audit activities are divided into two general areas—contract 
auditing and internal auditing. Of the amount requested, 55 percent 
is for contract auditing and 45 percent is for internal auditing. 

The amount requested for fiscal year 1956 is $1,786,000 more than 
the estimated requirements for fiscal year 1955. This is due primarily 
to the assumption of new and expanded missions in fiscal years 1955 
and 1956. ‘The principal area of expansion is in the field of internal 
audit. In the past, audits were made of each of the individual prop- 
erty accounts at posts, camps, and stations and separate reports issued 
for each audit. Under the present procedure, the emphasis has been 
shifted from the audit of individual accounts to a more comprehensive 
type of audit which will cover all financial and related activities at 
in installation and furnish applicable levels of command and manage- 
ment an overall evaluation of such activities. Moreover, the new 
procedure embraces additional areas not covered in the past, such as 
the financial aspects of procurement and evaluation of comptrollership 
functions. 

The Army’s audit activity has demonstrated that it more than pays 
its way. Of course, not all of the protection afforded by auditing can 
be measured in dollars. However, in the field of contract auditing, 
in areas where savings can be measured in dollars, contract auditors 
recommended for disallowance, nonacceptance or further considera- 
tion $472,021,000 of costs claimed by contractors during fiscal year 
1954. Costs of contract audit operations during the same period were 
only $7,005,000. In the field of internal audit, the principal accom- 
plishment is one of preventive maintenance. However, internal audit 
results in substantial savings through recommendation for improve- 
nent of financial management operations of the Army Establishment. 

I will be glad to answer any questions. 


ARMYWIDE FINANCE ACTIVITIES 


Subproject 3211—Armywide finance activities 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiseal year 1954 $24, 026, 083 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 22, 402, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 20, 410, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides finance service for the Army on a servicewide basis. It 
includes the pay of civilian employees, travel, and certain operating expenses 
incident to the administration of field activities of the Chief of Finance, includ- 
ing the finance center, United States Army, and 17 finance offices, United States 
Army, in the zone of the interior, and 1 overseas. The project also provides for 
the statutory relief of disbursing officers for certain types of losses in their official 
accounts, and for procurement of certain types of printing peculiar to finance 
operations, such as disbursing officer’s checks, military payment certificates, 
specialty type forms, ete. 





JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


1. Personnel requirements for class II activities of the Chief of Finance are x 
follows: 





ne, 


Estimate, Estimat 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1955 1956 


| Actual, fiscal 
year 1954 


(a) Finance Center, U. S. Army- $19, 157, 490 $18, 404, 675 $16, 343, 48 
ae eh a I i 6,028 | 5,920 | 5,19 
PR ah 2k dl enkennndbeddbdeckdeekahdvaliebie ah 5, 835 | | 5,721 | 


ee, 


The Finance Center, United States Army, makes dependency and other allot. 
ment payments for military and certain civilian personnel of the Department 
of the Army, payments authorized by the Missing Persons Act, payments ti 
the collector of internal revenue of amounts withheld as tax from military pay, 
payment of retired military personnel, payment of Army and Air Force traye 
and transportation accounts and such other payments as designated by the Chief 
of Finance. The Finance Center, United States Army, also receives, audits, and 
maintains a central file of military pay records, abstracts from the records data 
for appropriation accounting and for budgetary purposes and reconciles allot. 
ment deductions with allotment payments. Workload estimates shown below 
are projected on fiscal year 1956 troop strength and turnover, and represen 
Army work units for the quarters ending on the dates shown: 


| 


Actual, {stimate, | Estimate, | Estimat 
June 30, June 30, Dee. 31, June 3 
1954 1955 1955 1956 


DOCUMENTS PROCESSED 


Chane Sie ss) 8s 5 cot ees 227,083 | 225, 000 215, 000 | 215, 00 
Class Q allotments 233, 681 235, 000 ) 220, 000 
Soldiers’ denosits . - 672, 864 675, 000 600, 000 
Insurance allotments 28, 992 12, 000 12, 006 12, 00 
United States savings bond allotments. _.-....--.-.---- 60, 627 60, 000 55, 000 | 55, 000 
Bills of lading and transportation request 1, 252,675 | 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 890, 000 
IE cad nhc cccen ann Oscnin hss kunpsenene 214, 177 | 218, 500 220, 000 ) 





2 ——— 
| 


fiscal year fiseal year 
1955 1956 


fiscal year 


! 

| ae 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate 

| 

| 


>— | 
| 
Military pay records processed 3, 865, 000 | 3, 400, 00 
(6) Finance offices, U. S. Army, Zone of Interior... _--__- 3, 6 $3, 379, 025 | $3, 379, 025 
Positions 950 | 95) 

925 | 925 





Finance Offices, United States Army, provide normal receipt and disbursement 
services for the area in which located, including payment of Army commercial 
invoices and contractual obligations and payment of military and civilian per 
sonnel not serviced by a military installation. Fiscal year 1956 requirements are 
projected at the fiscal year 1955 level. Actual and projected workloads are 4 
follows 


Military and miscellaneous payments and commercial invoices processed : 
Actual, June 30, 1954 
Dstimate, June 30, 1955 
Estimate, Dec. 31, 1955 700, 000 
Estimate, June 30, 1956 700, 000 





are ag 


imate 
a] Year 
1956 


h, 343, 48) 
5,18 
5, 09 


——. 


* allot. 
tment 
nts to 
Y pay, 
travel 
» Chief 
ts, and 
Is data 
- allot. 
below 
resent 


timate, 
une 3) 
1956 


215, 000 
220, 00 
609, 00 
12, 00 
55, 00 
090, 00 


‘imate, 
al year 
1956 


3, 400, 000 
3, 379, 025 
95) 
9% 


ement 
rercial 
Nn per: 
its are 
are as 


44, 264 
0), 000 
D0, 000 
0, 000 


| Actual fiscal 
year 1954 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1955 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1956 





() Finance Office, U. 8. Army: 


Positions ; 
Man-years . 


7,150 
5 


5 


The office at Cairo, Egypt, provides direct finance and | 
fiscal service to Army and Air installations located in that | 


area in addition to servicing some 15 missions and atta- 
chés. 
2, Operating expenses 
Provides for rental, communication services, office sup- 
plies, ete., for the Cairo office. Principal reason for increase 


in fiseal year 1956 due to support costs payable to U. 8. | 


Embassy. 


3, Travel. 


Prov ides for TDY travel incident to the administration 


of field activities of the Chief of Finance as well as PCS 
travel of civilian employees between class II installations. 
4, Printing and binding 


Provides for procurement of certain types of printing 


82, 819 


769, 943 


peculiar to servicewide finance operations, such as spe- | 


clalty type forms, disbursing officers’ checks, etc. 
5. Postal costs... --- 


Provides postage and parcel post costs for official use at 


Class IT installations. 
6, Adjustment of disbursing officers’ accounts-_.--_-_- 


51, 960 


262, 369 


For relief of disbursing officers under the acts of Dee. 13, | 
1944 (58 Stat. 800) and July 26, 1947, as amended (68 Stat. 


69). 


$7, 400 





466, 800 | 


60, 000 | 
| 
62, 000 | 


Subproject 3211—Armywide finance activities 


Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities 
included in total direct obligations): 
Department of Defense. - - - ------ 


Denar tiietie Bat PONG s Succ dcncweseintedciceskscuduucsl 


Department of Navy-- ------- 


| Fiscal year 
1954 


| 

$42, 430 

906, 311 | 
9, 830 


| Fiseal year ; Fiscal year 


1955 1956 


—_ *" animes 
$42, 430 | 
945, 920 | 


9, 830 


$41, 818 
929, 411 
9, 704 


Personnel paid from direct obligations 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1956 


Estimate, | 
fiscal year 
1955 


| Actual, fiscal 
| year 1954 | 


355 
6, 870 


590 | 
“| 7,084 | 
| 5 | 
6, 846 | 6, 651 
| $22, 853, 642 | $21, 791, 100 


Military personnel: Average number... _--- imodabirivhha om 
er 


Civilian personnel: Number of permanent positio 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-__-- 
Average number of all employees- - - - - - - -- 

Personal service obligations 


Mr. Stxes. On subproject 3211, “Armywide finance activities,” you 
show a decrease in civilian personnel, a decrease in military personnel, 
and a decrease in overall cost, and you, General Sawyer, have related 
those to the decrease in the size of the Army. Are there other factors 
that entered into the determination of cost that are different than those 
brought to the attention of the committee a year ago? By that I mean 
new methods and new economies ? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir, during the past year we have moved the 
payment of meal tickets from the Chicago office to the center and were 
thereby able to give up some leased space in Chicago. That was one 
economy. 

We have moved the retired pay for the Army and the payment of 
transportation for both the Army and the Air Force from Washing- 
ton to the center; and we have also moved the handling of the General 
Accounting Office’s disallowances from my office to the center. 
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We now feel we — moved everything we can from the Washing. 
ton office. This has resulted in a saving in personnel and also ma. 
chine equipment, because we were able to do away with quite a bit of 
overhead we had in Washington when we moved to the center. I fee| 
certain that as time goes on, we are contemplating making savings the 
next fiscal year. After that we will gs the point where we will 
have diminishing returns shortly. The last calendar year our overall 
decrease in civilian personnel was 23 percent for the Finance Corps, 
which I consider a substantial decrease. 

Mr. Srxes. We can subscribe to that. 


ArmMywipe Avupir AcTIvITIES 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY—ACTIVITY 3200—ARMYWIDE SERVICES 
+ (COMPTROLLER ) 


Subproject 3212—Army audit activities 


Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 $10, 043, 2% 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 12, 623, 600 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 14, 410, 000 


I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Funds provided for under this subproject are for the pay and travel of 
personnel of the Army Audit Agency, which performs all auditing within the 
continental United States and at certain oversea sites, and audit personne] of 
each of the oversea commands. The headquarters, Army Audit Agency, develops 
and prescribes policies, standards, and procedures for auditing throughout 
the Army Establishment. The Army’s audit program is divided into two general 
areas—internal auditing and contract auditing, the objectives of which are 
stated below. 

(a) The purpose of internal audit in the Department of the Army is to furnish 
applicable levels of command and management an opinion as to the effectiveness 
of the financial management system employed, the reliability of the data de 
veloped by that system and the extent of compliance with law and regulations 
in the application of resources. To arrive at an opinion, the auditor reviews the 
accounting and financial operations and directly related policies, organizations 
and procedures, and verifies transactions processed through the system on a 
selective basis. 

(6) Contract auditing involves the examination of contractors’ cost presenta- 
tions under fixed price and cost reimbursement type contracts, and the audit 
of related industrial property accounts. It is designed to insure that the Govr- 
ernment receives full value for every procurement dollar and that the rights of 
both the contractor and the Government under terms of such contracts are 
fully protected. Contract auditors also furnish advisory service to contractors 
and contracting officers, such as participation in negotiation proceedings and 
precontract conferences, surveys of contractors’ accounting policies, procedures, 
and systems of internal control, and appraisal of contractors’ financial positions 
prior to awarding contracts. 


Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


1. Personnel reawirements 


Ee 





1 

Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 

fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 


Military personnel (average number) 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other postions 
Average number of all employees..............----.------ 


iy 
Personal service obligations $8, 747, 563 
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(a) Funds for personal services—The majority of the requested increase in 
funds represents the pay of civilian personnel. This increase has been caused 
py an expansion of audit missions and programs in fiscal year 1955. Many of 
the personnel hired in the late months of fiscal year 1955 will become full man- 
years in fiscal year 1956. 

“ (hb) Average annual salary.—Average annual salary for fiscal year 1956 will 
pe higher than in fiscal year 1955 but lower than in fiscal year 1954. This is 
aused by: 

“1 ) Hiring of professionally trained personnel in the higher grades to fill 
key positions, as one of the first steps in the reorganization and expansion of the 
Army Audit Agency in fiscal year 1954, thereby temporarily raising the average 
annual salary in that year. 

(2) Recruiting about 300 college graduates with majors in accounting as 
trainees at the GS-5 level during fiscal year 1955, thereby lowering the average 
annual salary in that year. 

(3) Promoting the trainees to GS-7 after 6 months if they show satisfactory 
progress and to GS-9 a year later if their progress continues. This program 
has been approved by the Civil Service Commission and brings into Government 
better qualified personnel, who have previously migrated to public accounting 
firms and business organizations. It is considered that, through promotion, 
this feeder system will eventually supply even the top professional staff of the 
Army Audit Agency. Since most of these promotions will take place in late fiscal 
year 1955 and early fiscal year 1956, there will be an increase in the average 
annual salary for fiscal year 1956. 

(4) The following is a comparison of the average annual salary for the past, 
current, and budget years: 

Actual, fiscal year 1954 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 


Subproject 3212—Army audit activities 





Report- Audit of 

type cost-ty pe 
contract contract 
audits vouchers 


| Industrial 
property 
audits 


| Internal 
| audits! 


Workload data: ? 
Fiscal year 1954___- 4, 353 | 1, 638 5, 916 2, 120, 012 
ok, | aes ee a 2, 073 | 1, 676 6, 265 5, 405 
Fiscal year 1956- _ _- ‘ piitiene tended a, 1, 351 | 1, 999 7, 259 , 678, 718 

Justification of fiscal year 1956 personnel require- | 
ments: | 


NODE OT ONIN oo o> Penns wae nas oks ol , 351 | 1, 999 
Audits accomplished per man-year -11 | 20. 19 
Man-years required to accomplish anticipated | 

ch a bin es koe eeeaow eee aot 





Total man-years 
88: 
Military man-years EO. waidivass Samatencedectekenste meee 
INGigenOUS INDOF WORM -VORIG, 256 656 seme. 5s ckepinechdededauwe~csess 


Average number of employees 
« Workload units not on a comparable basis due to change in audit procedures during fiscal year 1955. 
see p. 694.) 

? All workload expressed in number of audits except cost type contract vouchers which are expressed in 
$1,000 units of contractors’ costs audited. 


Mr. Sixes. On subproject 3212, “Army audit activities,” General 
Royce, you have asked for more civilian personnel and for more money. 
Your statement gives good reason for it. You say that “the new proce- 
dure embraces additional areas not covered in the past, such as the 
Mmancial aspects of the procurement and evaluation of comptroller- 
ship functions.” 
tr it determined that those additional areas should now be 
Included ¢ 
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General Royce. In the procurement area, sir, we examined tly 
procurement procedures to determine that the Government is getting 
the best value for the dollar, depending on the price, delivery dates 
and so on. 

In the comptrollership area, of course, the comptroller is the finap. 
cial manager, and we evaluate how he is performing, whether he ha 
the authority to perform, in the first place. : 

Mr. Sixes. Possibly you did not understand my question. Hoy 
was it determined that these additional areas should now be covere 
when they were not covered previously ? 

General Roycs. That, sir, has been due to the fact we are expand: 
ing and have just gotten te the point we feel we know enough ty 
include that in our evaluation. 

(Additional explanation was later supplied as follows :) 

These areas are included in the internal-audit program as authorized by Public 
Law 216, 81st Congress, and the Budget and Accounting Act of 1950. Becaus 
of its size this program had to be implemented on a gradual basis. Two of the 
last areas to be phased in were the financial aspects of procurement and the 
evaluation of comptrollership functions. 

Mr. Sixes. You give us some very interesting figures here wher 
you say that “contract auditors recommended for disallowance, non- 
acceptance, or further consideration $472,021,000 of costs claimed by 
contractors during fiscal year 1954. Costs of contract-audit operi- 
tions during the same period were only $7,005,000.” 

I assume that you have no comparable figures regarding fiscal year 
1955 at this time inasmuch as only a little more than half of the fiscal 
year has elapsed ? 

General Roycr. No, sir. We do not have that. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you give us an indication of the trend at this tine! 
Do you think you are going to have a better comparative figure for 
fiscal 1955 than you had for fiscal 1954? Do you have any information 
on that at this time? 

Mr. Hau. Our figures show that questioned costs on fixed-price 
contracts are averaging about $41 million a month. Disallowance 
on cost-type contracts are running at the rate of about a half millio 
per month. 

Mr. Srxes. Please give us what information you have for the recori. 
Do you have the figures for 1953? 

General Royce. I can get those for you. 

Mr. Srxes. You do not have them at this time? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, those were placed in the record of ou 
hearings last year, disallowances in the amount of $457,242,000, and 
the costs of contract audit operations were $7,266,000. 

Mr. Srxes. That would indicate a gradual improvement in you! 
situation. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON FISCAL YEAR 1954 AND FISCAL YEAR 1955 POTENTIAL SAVING 


During the first 6 months of fiscal year 1955, Army Audit Agency auditor 
disallowed or recommended for nonacceptance $250,600,000 of costs claimed bY 
contractors. Based upon this trend (roughly half of the potential savings fot 
the full fiscal year 1954), it appears that the amount of recommended savings 1 
fiscal year 1955 will be approximately the same as in fiscal year 1954. 
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Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. General Royce, did I understand the procurement ac- 
counts were not audited until recently ? 

(jeneral Royce. Procurement practices. We evaluate procurement 
practices. We are doing that now. Up to a year ago we were not 
doing that. 

Mr. Rirey. But the accounts have always been audited ¢ 

General Royce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Risxy. That is all. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In a purely competitive bid type of contract you cannot 
recover from a contractor, can you? 

(ieneral Royce. If it is a fixed-price contract we normally will not 
even audit it unless we have progress payments. 

Mr. Forp. You have several kinds of contracts. What kind can 

you audit ? 
’ Mr. Haun. We have two general types of contracts, the fixed price 
and the cost type. In each of those areas there are variations. In 
the fixed price we have bid and acceptance, we have negotiated straight 
fixed price, fixed price with redetermination, price escallations, and 
incentive. 

In the cost type we have the straight cost, the cost plus fixed fee, 
cost incentive contracts, and time and material. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of the overall procurement is covered 
by contracts where you would have an opportunity to make an audit 
and seek recovery ? 

Mr. Harn. We have full responsibility for all of them except the 
straight fixed-price contract, which in fiscal year 1954 totaled 83 per- 
cent of the total procurement. However, we do have in that 83 percent 
a considerable responsibility for the audit of progress and partial 
payments and also any number of those contracts which are terminated 
because of changes in the requirements of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Apparently some 83 percent of the Army procurement 
isin the type of contracts where you would not have an audit respon- 
sibility in the final analysis? 

Mr. Hatt. That was true in 1954. 

Mr. Forp. However, in that area you might have responsibility if 
progress payments are involved ? 

Mr. Hatz. Yes, sir, or if terminations occur. To go back to your 
original statement, if a refund is involved in a fixed-price contract it 
would have to be voluntary or obtained under the Renegotiation Act. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATUTORY RELIEF OF DISBURSING OFFICERS 


Mr. Forp. I notice in your statement, General Sawyer, there was 
some comment about the statutory relief of disbursing officers. How 
much is involved and for what? 

General Sawyer. As you probably know, a disbursing officer is 
held accountable for every penny of Government funds. In many 
cases Government funds are lost where there is no negligence, no 
fraud, nothing that you can really justifiably hold an accounting 
oficer responsible for. We come up before Congress each year and 
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ask that such officers be relieved. I remember when I was disbursing, 
I disbursed millions of dollars and my losses, I think, were less than 
one one-hundredth of 1 percent and Congress very kindly relieved 
me of that liability. We do that for all our officers where we fee] 
there is no fraud or neglect on their parts The amount that comes to 
is $62,000 per year based on the disbursement of about $13 billion, 
so you can see it is quite small. 

Mr. Forp. That $62,000 is for fiscal year 1955? 

General Sawyer. It is both for 1955 and 1956. We probably wil! 
not use every penny of it, but that is the nearest we can estimate. The 
actual for fiscal year 1954 was $262,000. That was due to cleaning 
up on cases that occurred during the Korean conflict. Now we are 
back, we think, on a normal basis. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, may I make a very brief state. 
ment ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

General Sawyer. My 4-year term as Chief of Finance will be up 
this July, and I therefore expect this will be my last appearance be- 
fore the committee, and I would like to take this opportunity to thank 
the committee and express my great appreciation for the many kind- 
nesses you have shown me when I have appeared here. I almost feel 
1 know some of you people personally, and I will miss seeing you. 

Mr. Ritey. As the chairman expressed at the beginning of your 
testimony, General Sawyer, we are indebted to you for your fine serv- 
ices and fine presentations before this committee. 

Mr. Forp. In the 2 years I was chairman of the subcommittee, | 
can say your cooperation and your desire to help has been most con- 
mendable. I also think you have done a very good job. 

General Sawyer. Thank you. I appreciate what you have said. 

Mr. Sixes. General Sawyer, I have just heard that you may not 
be with us again. I want to say to you that it would be with genuine 
regret that I should see your official appearances before this com- 
mittee come to anend. I want to say most cordially and warmly that 
you have rendered a fine service, have done important work, and we 
10pe you much success and happiness in the future. 

General Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Sikes, and all members of the 
committee. I appreciate what you have said. 


Monpay, Marcu 21, 1955. 
Mepicat Care 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. G. E. ARMSTRONG, THE SURGEON GENERAL 

NEPHTUNE FOGELBERG, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON 
GENERAL 

COL. C. F. ST. JOHN, CHIEF, MEDICAL PLANS AND OPERATIONS 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 

COL. KEITH R. BARNEY, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Colonel Barney, what is your next presentation? 

Colonel Barney. Mr. Chairman, we are now ready for program 
3300, medical. Major General Armstrong, the Surgeon General, wil! 
present this program. 
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‘sing, =6Mr. Sruxes. Will you insert at this point in the record pages 716 
than ..d 717 of the justifications, modified to show obligations for fiscal 
eved MF var 1955 through December 31, 1954? 

feel Mi (The information requested is as follows:) 

es t 

lion, MAINTENANCE AND OpeErRaTions, ARmMy—Activity 3300—MepicaL Care 


Gross obligations by project and : subproject — 





Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1956 


a4 | esti . 
Wi Actual, fiscal fae par Actual as of 


The ‘ year 1954 1955 De 31, 1954 


Operation of medical treatment facili- 














Ti Ee ee ($74, 208, 45 1) ($62, 149, 786) $29, 918, 411) ($55, 877, 600) 
Operation of hospitals__--- ae 67, 204, 35 aL | 54, 681, 786 ‘ ,863 | 49, 269, | 000 
) Operation of infirmaries 519, 286 | 697, 900 | 669, 500 
tate 4 Dispensaries - - - 5, 958, 248 | 6, 083, 200 ;. 900, 970 | 5, 396, 100 
P 5 Medical units of tactical organiza- | 
tions----- 126, 566 | 686, 900 | 66, 007 543, 000 
Surgeon General’s Office - - -- (3, 795, i) (3, 753, 100) (1, 840, 415)| (3, 600, 000) 
€ be : Education and training - - - ----- (2, 120, 411) (2, 118, 900) (967,885)| (2, 150, 400) 
B De- cane cL ee a 
| 1. a3 Operation of medical service schools 1, 476, 500 l, 424, 700 | 670, 829 1, 401, 400 
lank Training in Army hospitals- ---- 536, 048 559, 000 | 226, 840 577, 000 
rind 633 Training in civilian institutions ---- 107, 863 | 135, 200 70, 216 | 172, 000° 
fee] 34 Medical supplies and equipment-----} (52, 727,324)| (Al, 725, 300) | (13, 928, 415) | )} _ 35, 522, 600) 
you. 4] Standard medical supplies and equip- | is 
vour ment, replacement. ----- | 42,911, 527 35, 763,000 | 12,044, 053 25, 940, 000 
J ” { Standard medical supplies “and | | 
serv- equipment, nonrecurring 356, 603 | 226, 000 | 112, 891 | 868, 000 
43 Nonstandard medical supplies and | 
equipment (including ambulances) _| 8, 069, 943 4, 791, 200 1, 681, 762 6, 710, 100 
ae I + Medical supplies and equipment, | 
’ National Guard __------ 764, 869 346, 300 | 82, 555 1, 125, 200 
com- $5 Medical supplies and equipment, =| 
Army Reserves and ROTC..--- 99, 344 149, 300 | 477, 300 
Medical industry preparedness 1 meas- re 
; 400, 038 450, 000 | 402, 000 
ii Department of Defense blood. plasma | 
not and plasma substitutes program_-.-__| 125, 000 | 0 
ulne 351 Armed Services Medical Procure- | 
oM- ment Agency : @ 655, » O11)| 344, 000) | (l, 169, 453)} (2. 438, 000) 
that st Medical supply distribution and | : 
| maintenance system (0, ads, 45 1) (9, 163, 200) (4, 299, 368) 7, 807, 600) 
we — ——_—— . ee ef oe jot 
fl Medical depot operations. - - - ---- . 8, 288, 07: 7,62 2, : 3, 603, 729 | 6, 342, 600 


Medical depot maintenance aie , 139, 37: 7 326, O80 | 725, 000 
Supply control points, medical_-- 5, 12, 500 369, 559 740, 000 


Medical care in non-Army facilities (4, 855, 429) | 5, 417, 300) (2, 320, 509)} (5, 409, 900) 


Specialized medical facilities and | | 
GIPVINGR: < Sica ad dei wclncs'saceemnns (6, W048, 818) | (7, 019, 100) (3, 288, 937) (6, 645, 900) 


Army environmental health labora- | | 
| 136, 977 | 163, 000 71, 655 | 137, 000 
Prams Forces Ins titute of P athology 1, 865, 790 , 537, 000 61, 635 | 1, 536, 000 
Armed Forces Medical Library - 1, 207, 054 | 1, 162, 000 564, 864 1, 182, 000 
Army area laboratories- 1, 071, 982 1, 127, 000 526, 679 065, 000 
Central dental laboratories. __- ait 345, 581 356, 200 157, O89 311, 000 
Veterinary services__-. as 436, 334 425, 900 171, 100 392, 000 
Control of disease vectors. _- al 207, 466 197, 600 91, 660 183, 000 
Production and analysis of vaccines__| 681, 649 720, 000 288, 206 614, 600 
Armed Forces examining stations ‘, 981, 985 , 330, 400 656, 049 | 1, 325, 900 


Subtotal 57, 469, 676 33, 691, 186 1 57, 733, 393 119, 452, 000 : 
Installation support (detailed justifi- 


cation included in programs 3800 
and 3000) .........- aS 44, 277, 648° 2, 550, 000 37, 349, 000 


Total gross obligations- - - _- Ra 201, 7 747, 3 176, 241, 186 ee 2 156, 801, 000 

Le — — 
Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations; does not include installation 
8S Obligations, including $28,183,000 reimbursable obligations. Direct obligations, fiseal year 1956 


618,000. Increase of $467,000 from President’s budget due to authorized strength increase of 25,000 
ithorized adjustments between programs subsequent to printing of President’s budget. 
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Mr. Sikes. We are now ready to discuss “Medical care,” activity 
3300. We have with us Maj. Gen. G. E. Armstrong, the Surgeo 
General. 

I hear that General Armstrong is probably making his last appear. 
ance before this committee. 

I want to say to you, General Armstrong, it has always been g 
pleasure to have you before us. We consider that you have done ay 
extraordinarily fine job in the discharge of the great responsibilities 
of your position. I regret to see you leave us but assuming that. you 
are going to take up residence in Florida before too long, I trus 
there are certain advantages to you in retirement. 

General ArMstronG. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 

May I say that I have with me our well-known friend, Mr. Fogel- 
berg, who has supported me so wonderfully during the past few 
years. 

I also have with me Colonel Leedham, who is head of our Education- 
Training Division; Colonel Jones, of our Supply Division ; and Colo- 
nel St. John, of our Medical Plans and Operations Division. 

Mr. Sikes. I want the statement which I made concerning your 
good work also to include the work of those who have been associated 
with you. We all recognize the fact that their help contributed to 
the excellent record that you have made. 

General ArmstrronG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suxes. You may proceed, General Armstrong. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General ArmsrronG. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have a very short prepared statement which I will present to you, 
and then I will proceed to fill in on the various subtitles which follow. 

The Army Medical Service is dedicated to the task of safeguarding 
and restoring the health of the individual soldier as the best means 
of conserving American fighting strength. To achieve its aim the 
Army Medical Service must continually improve and develop pre- 
ventive and curative medicine, it must maintain and operate modern 
medical-treatment facilities staffed with highly trained professional 
personnel in all fields of medical science, it must provide adequate 
medical supplies and equipment, and it must conduct a continuous 
training program for its personnel in order to keep them abreast of 
the latest developments in civilian and military medicine. 

The health of Army personnel is excellent and continues to improve 
as reflected by the following figures showing the number of average 
occupied beds in Army hospitals, worldwide, for fiscal years 1954, 
1955, and 1956, the latter, of course, being an estimate. 

For fiscal year 1954 the average number of occupied beds was 
25,636; for 1955, the average was 20,747; and for 1956, we estimate 
in round numbers, 18,000. 

The declining inpatient workload of Army hospitals is the result 
of three factors. Due to preventive medicine activities, modern drugs, 
and improved techniques, and a policy of providing maximum cate 
in the outpatient clinics, the hospitalization rate continues to decline. 
During fiscal year 1952, 2 percent of the active Army military strengt! 
in the continental United States were occupying hospital beds as + 
result of nonbattle injury and illness. This percentage dropped to 
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7 for fiscal year 1954, and this figure does not appear in the pre- 
aaa statement you have, to 1.26 for fiscal year 1955, and it is ex- 
ected to average 1.21 during the fiscal year 1956. 

The other factors responsible for the declining inpatient workload 
are the shrinking size of the Army and the elimination of Korean 
battle casualties from the Army hospital system. 

For fiscal year 1954, we still had a residual aver age of 1,129 Korean 
battle casualties. This fiscal year it will average out approximately 
36, going into fiscal year 1956 with zero. 

The reduetion in workload is reflected in the gross funds required 
“i the medical-care program during the 3 fiscal year periods. The 
fiscal year 1956 gross estimate reflects a decrease of $14,239,186 or 
11 percent below fiscal year 1955 estimated requirements and $38,- 
017.676 or 24 percent below actual obligations for fiscal year 1954. 

The Army Medical Service is constantly striving to improve the 
quality of medical care with least cost to the taxpayer through re- 
earch, training, and the utilization of modern management. tech- 
niques. 

In the field of research the following activities occupy major posi- 
tions In Our current program : 

(1) The development of an ideal plasma expander since the present 
expander, dextran, has a serious effect on the bleeding time. 

(2) Continued emphasis in the field of thermal burns because of 
its importance in any possible future atomic or hydrogen weapon 
disaster. 

(3) Continued effort in the field of immunization—the standardi- 
ation of a combined tetanus-diphtheria vaccine, for example, repre- 
sents the first step in an attempt to reduce from 8 to 3 the number 
of eee procedures needed in complete immunization. 

(4) The development of a new portable X-ray unit powered by 
radioactive thulium, which will enable us to take X-rays of wounded 
soldiers on the battlefield. The new device is capable of producing an 
\-ray picture without electricity, water, or a darkroom. The com- 
plete unit, which also includes a film holder, weighs only 48 pounds 
and may be carried on the back of a medical-aid man. Extensive 
test at the Army Medical Research Laboratory at Fort Knox has 
proved that the 2-inch lead container for the radioactive thulium 
protects the user from accidental radiation exposure. Under normal 
use, the tiny piece of thulium is expected to be effective for about 1 
year, when it will be returned to the atomic pile for rejuvenation. 
The developer is a self-contained cassette or film holder in which all 
pictures are made with radiosenstitive paper and pads instead of 
film. 

In our training program we have established a special training 
course for Veterinary Corps officers of the Army in evaluating the 
efects of ionizing radiation from atomic weapons on foods and food- 
producing animals. The 2-week course is the first of its type to be 
offered in the United States. The classes are being conducted at the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. The institute is a nonprofit 
educ ational corporation of 32 southern universities. The curriculum 
includes biological aspects of radiation phenomena, dosimetry, radio- 
bioassay in animal tissues, radiation syndromata in the domestic ani- 
mals, and disposition and salvage of radiocontaminated foods. 
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(The following explanation of the terms used was submitted for 
inclusion in the record :) 

Radiation phenomena is the giving off of nuclear energy in the form of alpha, 
beta. and gamma rays. The term can also be used interchangeably with the 
effects of these rays on various substances. 

Dosimetry is the measurement of the amount of radiation received by any 
given person, animal, or object. The unit of radiation effect is the roentgen, 
A roentgen is defined as the quantity of radiation which under standard 
conditions produces such a degree of conductivity that one electrostatic unit 
of charge is measured at saturation current. (It should be noted that there js 
really no satisfactory medical definition of roentgen unit at this time.) Maximum 
safe radiation for human beings is regarded by the AEC and the FCDA as 95 
roentgens in instantaneous exposure, 

Radiobioassy in animal tissue is the measurement of end results of radiatioy 
exposure by biological methods. 

Radiation syndromata refers to the signs and symptoms produced by various 
degrees of radiation exposure. 

Veterinary officers have been responsible for determining the whole. 
someness and quality of foods for troops since World War I. This 
course in raidological health is specifically designed to prepare then 
for their responsibilities in atomic defense. 

Also, we have initiated a pilot clinical clerkship program in three 
Army hospitals. With the discontinuance of the medical ROTC pro- 
gram at colleges and universities, a program was initiated whereby 
medical students in their junior and senior year are employed as 
clinical clerks in Army hospitals for 6 weeks during the summer 
months. The purpose of the program is to maintain support with 
medical colleges and students following the discontinuance of the 
medical ROTC program, and to provide medical students with an in- 
doctrination to Army medicine for recruiting purposes. It is planned 
to expand this program in fiscal year 1956, 

For example, to amplify on that last statement, in fiscal year 195i, 
we had 39 students in this clinical program; in fiscal year 1956, we 
are planning for a total of 150 students representing several more 
medical schools than were represented last year. 

In the field of management, the following has been accomplished 
and/or planned for the future: 

(1) Effective July 1, 1953, the Medical-Dental Division of the Army 
stock fund was established at the continental United States depot level 
for the purpose of providing more stringent control over procurement 
activities. During the current year the stock fund was extended to 
29 continental United States stations and 3 major oversea commands. 
That is, Europe, Far East, and Austria, and by Europe, I mean 
USAREUR. It is planned to extend the fund to the remainder of 
the oversea commands in fiscal year 1956. 

(2) During the current fiscal year we have conducted a manage- 
ment and accounting survey at Valley Forge Army Hospital with a 
view toward establishing an industrial fund operation at that installa- 
tion. If it is determined that the industrial fund concept is applicable 
to Army hospitals, an actual test will be made at Valley Forge Army 
Hospital and if this test proves the concept feasible it is expected that 
ull named Army hospitals in the continental United States will be 
placed under the fund during fiseal year 1957. 

(3) The first steps have been taken to implement the integrated 
accounting system, which is part of the Department of Army’s finat- 
cial management plan, within installations and activities under the 
jurisdiction of the Surgeon General. 
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The fiscal year 1956 estimate represents a sincere effort on our part 
io request only those funds which are absolutely necessary to con- 
tinue the present high standard of medical care now provided our 
troops. A detailed analysis of the total fund requirement for medical 
care is contained in the estimates. 

Mr. Chairman, if you and the other members of the committee will 
turn to page 711 of the justifications, with your permission, I would 

ike to read that page into the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

(General Armsrrona. As a further elaboration on what we have 
ust said, this program, activity 3300, provides for medical care of the 
Army. Army National Guard, Army Organized Reserve, and Army 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The program includes operation 
of medical treatment and related facilities in the continental United 
States and and overseas; medical care and hospitalization of Army 
personnel in localities where Army medical facilities are not available : 
medical and dental procurement and supply operations; education and 
training of Army personnel in various phases of medical care; opera- 
op of specialized medical facilities and services; and certain elements 
of expense pertaining to the operation of the Surgeon General’s Office. 

The funds requested for this program for fiscal year 1956 reflect 
the detailed evaluation of experience in fiscal years 1954 and 1955 to 
date, adjusted for changes in volume and distribution of workload 
and applied to the planned strength of the Army as deployed in the 
continental United States and in oversea commands. 

Reimbursable services represent a substantial portion of the medi- 
cal care operations. Accordingly the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate 
is being presented on a gross fund requirement basis. 

Of the total funds required for fiscal year 1956, 51.3 percent is for 
the operation of hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries : and for medi- 
cal care in non-Army facilities; 38.3 percent is for the procurement 
of medical supplies and equipment and for the operation of the medi- 
cal supply system; and 10.4 percent is for specialized medical facil- 
ities and services, departmental expenses, and for education and 
training activities. In other words, it is approximately 90 percent 
medical care. 

The estimated fund requirement for fiscal year 1956 in the amount of 
$119,452,000 represent a reduction of $14,239,186 or 11 percent below 
the requirement for fiscal year 1955 and $38,017,676 or 24 percent be- 
low actual Someene for fiscal year 1954. The reduced fund require 
ment for fiscal year 1956 is made possible by reduced strength and 
deploy ae of the Army, closure and consolidation of medical depots 
under the Army depot plan, maximum utilization of outpatient clinics 
ind continued application of economy measures. The fiscal year 1956 
estimate also reflects the closure of two general hospitals and the 
(leactivation of two station-type hospitals. 

An analysis of the principal changes in the program and justifica- 
tion for the funds requested is continued in the an: alysis of fund 
requirements by projects. 

The first table on page 712 shows direct obligations by projects and 

subprojects, with comparison between the actual fiscal year 1954, the 
estimated 1955, and the estimated 1956, followed by another general 
table showing reimbursable obligations by projects and subprojects, 

and then perh: ups the most impor tant one, which is shown on page 716, 
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the gross obligations by projects and subprojects, which form the 
basis for justifying this budget program. 

That, Mr. Chairman, I believe completes the general presentation, 

Mr. Sixes. You have given a very good and a very complete state. 
ment, General Armstrong. 

We will now proceed to go into the various subprojects for the 
purpose of securing more detailed information on the programs for 
medical care. 

It is now about 12 and we will recess until 1: 30. 


AVAILABILITY OF DOCTORS AND DENTISTS 


Mr. Srxes. General Armstrong, will you tell us something about 
the present situation on the availability of doctors and dentists? 

General Armsrrone. In brief, Mr. Chairman, the situation is that 
we are still dependent upon involuntary means to obtain sufficient 
numbers of both physicians and dentists. 

I assume that what the chairman is referring to is possibly the 
necessity for an extension of the Doctor Draft Act. In other words 
there are a certain number of young physicians and young dentists 
who become available for military service as a result of the regular 
draft law, inasmuch as they have been deferred to pursue their pro- 
fessional education. 

It would appear that following June 30 of this year, which is the 
date on which the special draft of doctors and dentists expires, were 
we to depend upon those individuals who were deferred from the 
regular draft and who were coming to us, in the case of physicians, 
immediately following their inter nship, we would barely squeeze by 
in numbers, but where the difficulty comes is that we would be ter- 
ribly short on specialists. Therefore, it has been the decision of the 
Department of Defense to ask the Congress to extend the Doctor Draft 
Act again in order that we may defer for further tr aining certain 
numbers of the boys who would be liable under the regular Draft Act. 
If we do not do this, then from here on as long as we maintain approxi- 
mately the military strength we have now, we would never have : 
chance to catch up in the matter of specialists. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL CARE OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Srxes. What is the magnitude of the problem that is now pose! 
in the matter of medical and dental care of dependents. 

General Armstrrona. At the present time, as the chairman knows, 
we are endeavoring to give as much medical care as we can with the 
facilities and personnel available to us. That means that at the 
moment we are giving fairly complete medical care. Dental care !: 
another problem. I know of relatively few places, if any, where more 
than emergency dental treatment is being given to dependents. 

There are two problems involved in the. present situation. One !s 
that if my dependents are near a hospital that is operated by the Army. 
they get essentially free medical service. They pay $1.75 a day if they 
are hospitalized. Otherwise there is no charge. On the other hani. 
if my dependents are at Erie, Pa., for example, then I am out of pocke' 
the entire cost of their medical care unless insured, assuming I had bee! 
provident enough to take out health insurance. 
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We are limited particularly in the number of physicians, and, to a 
lesser extent, dentists, that we can utilize as a result of recommenda- 
tions made by the Health Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to the President, and the President in turn recommend- 
ing a ceiling to the Secretary of Defense. In the places where we are 
caring for dependents, that 1s, where dependents are near Army medi- 
eal facilities, these physicians are working longer hours than we think 
they should to give efficient medical care, and they receive too many 
vatients to be able to do a good job. 

Therefore, if we had some way of handling this dependency-care 
workload in such a way that there would be equity, for one thing, 
and, secondly, we could reduce the volume in our own facilities know- 
ing that we are not taking money out of the sponsor’s pocketbook— 
and I am thinking particularly of the enlisted personnel—we think 
there would be a very fine reaction on the part of our military 
personnel. 

What I am trying to say is that we are looking, first, for equity; 
and, secondly, I am looking for a way to cut down my workload, to 
be frank about it. 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATION REGARDING MEDICAL CARE FOR 
DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Srxes. I am sure you are familiar with the report that has been 
made by the Hoover Commission on this ? 

General ArMstTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I quote, in part, from recommendation 21: 

That the Government develop for dependents within the United States of mili- 
tary personnel a voluntary contributory plan of medical care and hospital insur- 
ance to be conducted through a private health-insurance agency for in-patient 
care and, as far as practicable, out-patient care, and that in this case the Fed- 
eral Government pay a greater portion of its cost than might be determined by 
the Congress for civilian employees. Such insurance for dependents should be 
convertible to family protection upon completion of military service. 

Are you prepared to discuss that briefly pro and con at this time? 

General ArmsrronG. I can say that the Health Advisory Committee 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health and Medical did, 
prior to the submission of the proposed legislation currently intro- 
duced into Congress relative to raedical care for military dependents, 
study with considerable thoroughness the matter of handling this 
whole problem by voluntary health insurance. Interviews were had 
with representatives of national Blue Cross as well as representatives 
of Blue Shield. A study was made by one representative of a large 
insurance company and, as I have been told, there is a possibility that 
this whole thing could be handled on an insurance basis. On the 
other hand, no one to date has made the flat statement that they thought 
this could be handled on an insurance basis. The administrative de- 
tails relative to movement of people from one place to another are 
difficult—today hospitalization is available in one place and tomorrow 
itis not. There is a possibility, however, that this could be done as 
mentioned in the language of the proposed legislation, providing the 
Secretary of Defense was empowered to utilize the insurance concept 
it it proved the expedient way to handle the problem. 
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MEDICAL SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Stxes. I would like for you to tell us more about the operatioy 
of medical service schools, and to include in your answer some infor. 
mation about the personnel who are selected, both officer and enlisted: 
the length of the school; and what achievement are expected from 
the operation of the medical service schools. 

General Armsrrona. We have a great deal of backup material rela. 
tive to the details of this which we will be very happy to furnish for 
the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

General ArmsrronG. Speaking generally in answer to your (ues. 
tion, as you know, we have in the “Army Medical Service two principal 
schools. One school is located at the Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center at Washington, D. C., and the other at Brooke Army Medical 
Center at San Antonio. Emphasis at the school in Washington is 
placed on professional training and research, while emphasis at the 
school at San Antonio is placed on field work. If I recall correctly, 
the number of courses at the field school is in the order of 35, while 
fewer courses are held at Walter Reed. 

We pattern our educational system for our career people somewhat 
on the general Army gyro plan. In other words, there is a progressive 
:ttendance at the schools. For ex xample, all individuals entering the 
Regular Medical Corps, Dental Corps, Veterinarian Corps, and so on, 
must within the first year or so of their commissioned service proceed 
io the field school for a basic medical course. After a number of years 
they are required to come back for a refresher course in field medicine. 
On the other hand, those that go into strictly professional courses— 
staff and command—must return to Walter Reed. 

Our biggest courses are not for the Regulars but the indoctrination 
courses for the people who come to us every 2 years. You will recall 
a couple years ago Mr. Ford pointed out to us what was probably a 
waste of dental officers going for 8 weeks at an indoctrination school. 
We looked into that and agreed with the then chairman of this com- 
mittee, and in July of last year we cut it to 5 weeks. Generally, we 
have a tendency to cut the indoctrination course as much as possible 
and yet have them ready for combat service, which, unfortunately, 
we did not when Korea started. 

There is little selection in our courses. The courses people take are 
required because of their status, because they are being pointed toa 
particular specialty, and so on. On the other hand, those courses it 
which we participate with the other services, there is a great deal of 
selectivity. But you are inquiring chiefly about our own schools and 
| believe I have generally answered your question. 

(The following additional information was submitted for the 
record :) 

In general, the mission of the Army Medical Service school system is to trail 
Army Medical Service personnel to meet requirements for officer, male and 
female, specialists and enlisted technicians and to train AMEDS officers i 
military sciences essential to successful performance of their duties. This mis 
sion is accomplished through the operation of two principal Army Medical 
Service schools: The Medical Field Service School and the Army Medical Service 
Graduate School. 

The Medical Field Service School conducts 20 officer courses and 19 enliste! 
courses. The officer courses are divided into essentially two categories—the 
career type and the specialized type. The career-type course encompasses medic? 
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military training for newly commissioned and career officers. Attendance at 
these courses is mandatory for career officers on a progressive basis throughout 
the officer’s career. The specialized-type course encompasses specialized train- 
ing in the various medical specialty fields, such as military psychiatry, preventive 
medicine, physical therapy, etc. Attendance at these courses is on a selection 
hasis as determined by the military needs for such specialists. Individuals who 
have the aptitude, demonstrated ability, and desire for attendance are selected 
tor these Courses. The average length of the career-type course is 18 weeks and 
»4 weeks for the specialty fields. 

The enlisted courses are primarily of the technical type to include training 
as medical, dental, X-ray, and similar type technicians. Selection for these 
courses is also determined by the military need for such technicians. Individuals 
who have had previous civilian experience in allied fields, and those having 
the aptitude, demonstrated ability and desire for attendance are selected for 
these courses. The average length of these courses is 15 weeks. 

The Army Medical Service Graduate School conducts 6 service-school-type 
courses and 10 short courses for Army Medical Service officers on a graduate 
level. 

The service-school-type courses encompass graduate education in such fields 
as medical laboratory science, military medicine, veterinary medicine, dental 
medicine, and so forth. Attendance at these courses is determined by military 
needs for graduate training in these specialties. Only highly qualified officers 
with demonstrated ability as potential researchers and instructors are selected 
for admission to these courses. Students attend these courses for an average 
period of 24 weeks. 

The short courses encompass symposia and clinical practice in such specialties 
as ophthalmology, internal medicine, psychotherapeutic medicine, and the like. 
A 2-week course in medical care of atomic casualties is currently prominent in 
this short-course series. Selections are made on individual application. The 
overage length of these short courses is 1 week. 

The Army Medical Field Service School was established in September 1920. 
The officer and enlisted student enrollment from 1946 to date is approximately 
128,000. Records for the period 1920 to 1946 are not readily available. The 
Army Medical Service Graduate School was established in June 1893 and has 
recorded an officer and enlisted student enrollment of approximately 14,000 to 
date. The peak training load for fiscal year 1955 for these two schools combined 
is approximately 3,000 officers and enlisted men which number would have to 
be trained through other means if the service schools were not available. 

The beneficial effects of the school program are numerous. On the profes- 
sional side, officers and technicians are enabled to keep abreast of progress made 
in their specialized areas and to thus maintain the high caliber of medical care 
afforded Army personnel. The career-school system better equips officers for 
their duties as they assume additional responsibilities as they progress in rank. 
a the school system keeps both professional and career areas vital and 
efficient. 


INDUSTRIAL FUND VERSUS ALLOTMENT SYSTEM FOR OPERATION OF 
HOSPITALS 


Mr. Rirxy. General, on page 4 of your original statement, would 
you please explain to me a little more in detail your purpose and 
progress toward establishing an industrial fund at the Valley Forge 
Army Hospital with a view to extending it to the other Army hos- 
pitals? ; 

a an ArmstroneG. I would like to ask Mr. Fogelberg to answer 
at. 

Mr. Focenperc. We have completed that basic test at Valley Forge, 
«nd as a result we have reached the conclusion that the industrial 
fund concept is not applicable to an Army hospital operation, because 
in an industrial fund you must have an end product which can be 
measured in terms of specific specifications, and a patient is not that 
kind of an end product. Also, under an industrial fund you need a 
luyer-seller relationship, and that does not exist in the case of an 
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Army hospital. In lieu of an industrial fund, what we call the single 
allotment concept is much more applicable to Army hospitals, and we 
will shift the test from the industrial fund concept to the single allot. 
ment concept at Valley Forge, and if that test proves the concept 
feasible, it will be applied to each of the Army hospitals. 

Mr. Ritxy. Under the industrial fund, do I understand they are 
limited to certain medical services ? 

Mr. Foceiserc. No, sir. Under the industrial fund we were going 
to place the whole hospital under the fund, not just segments of it, 
That would include inpatient care, outpatient care, dental services, or 
any other services rendered by a hospital. 

Mr. Ritey. Most industrial funds do limit the services to certain 
categories, do they not? 

Mr. Focrrserc. Perhaps you have this in mind: You do not pick 
up all the costs in an industrial fund; for example, the cost of military 
pay and allowances is excluded. Is that what you had in mind? 

Mr. Ritny. That is part of it. I would like to know some of the 
objections. ‘That is one of them, of course. 

Mr. Focerzerc. That is right. In our case roughly 50 percent of 
the cost of operating the hospital is in military pay and allowances, 
so when you deduct that and put the rest under the industrial fund 
you do not have enough coverage in the fund. That was another 
objection to it. 

Mr. Ritey. How would your allotment fund operate that you pro- 
pose to make a test of ? 

Mr. Focetserc. Under that concept you would make one sum of 
money available to the hospital to cover all types of expenses, just 
as you would under the industrial fund. The essential difference be- 
tween the single-allotment type of financing and the industrial fund 
is this, that under the industrial fund you get the money by billing 
your patients for services rendered, while under the single-allotment 
concept you get one bulk allotment of funds from the sponsoring 
agency. In either case you get the same degree of fund coverage. 

As far as the other advantages are concerned, you have the advan- 
tages of an integrated fiscal setup, cost-accounting setup, budgeting 
setup, and you can prepare your balance sheet and income and ex- 
pense statements, you can have accrual accounting under both, and 
you can have double-entry bookkeeping under both, whether industrial 
fund or single allotment. 

Mr. Ritxy. How long will it take you to make this test of the allot- 
ment system ? 

Mr. Focetzerc. At the present time we are establishing the inte- 
grated-accounting system at Valley Forge Army Hospital and hope 
to start on the single-allotment concept by the 1st of July. We want 
to get some guidance from the test in the depot system; we would like 
to get the benefits of their experience before we apply it to an Army 
hospital. 

Mr. Rirxy. What advantages do you hope this will have over the 
present system ? 

Mr. Focrrsere. Well, it is perhaps a tighter method of accounting 
and financial control than at the present time. That is supposed to 
be one of the advantages of it, although that is somewhat open to 
question because we do have cost accounting in our hospitals. It 
is more a question of commercial-type operation versus the Govern- 
ment-type operation that is involved. 
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Mr. Rizey. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Riwzey. Mr. Miller. 


PORTABLE X-RAY UNIT 


Mr. Minter. General, you said something earlier this morning that 
interested me about portable X-ray equipment that has been devel- 
oped. Did I understand you to say that it was contemplated that 
with this new process that has been developed } you would take pictures 
of casualties right on the battlefield in certain cases? 

General ArmsTronG. I said we could, and as a matter of fact I can 
conceive of cases where we will. 

Mr. Mitter. The real advantage, I assume, is that you can carry 
that equipment right up to the field hospit: als and aid stations? 

General Armsrronc. That is right. This thing weighs only 48 
pounds, can be strapped on your back, and is really quite : a trick. 

Mr. Mixxer. Is it expected that it will be used in field hospitals? 

General Armstrrona. Yes, sir. 


MENINGITIS OUTBREAK AT FORT DIX 


Mr. Minter. This can be either on or off the record. What can you 
tell us about the incidents we have been reading about in the papers 
concerning the outbreak of some unusual type of meningitis at Fort 
Dix? 

General ArmstronG. I see no reason why that question and the 
answer should not be on the record. It seems that recently they had a 


relatively few cases of what we call Waterhouse- Friderichsen syn- 
drome type of meningitis. They were having the same type cases in 
some of the civilian communities in that part of New Jersey. The 
nunber involved were far from being sufficient to make it really an 
epidemic. The thing that brought the matter to the attention of the 
public was the fact that the first case we had ended fatally. The 
family was present when the lad died and they were quite satisfied with 
the treatment and made no complaint whatsoever; but certain stories 
in New York City reached the young 17-year-old fiance of this boy, 
and she is the one who claimed he was badly treated. I can summate 
the thing by saying our Inspector General investigated it, the person- 
nel at Governors Island investigated it, and per sonnel from the Armed 
oe Committee of the House investigated it, and so far as has 
been brought to my attention officially or any other way, there is no 
criticism of the medical treatment involved, nor was there any alarm 
as to the number of cases. 

Mr. Mitier. There were actually two fatalities, were there not? 

General Armsrrone. As I recall, there were three. Two died there 
and one at Walter Reed who was transferred down here. 

Mr. Minter. I remember also there was a newspaper story to the 
effect that some type of sulfa or preventive medicine had been issued 
to all the uniformed personnel and there was an indication that some 
of the civilian people—I do not know whether they were all employees 
or just people residing in the area—were disturbed that they had not 
been supplied with the same pills. 
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General Armstrong. I think I saw that in the newspaper, and | 
also saw the explanation as given by the surgeon at Fort Dix, and jt 
was to the effect that he was interested in giving it to those people why 
were living intimately with these people, the contacts being military: 
and that there was no problem with the civilians who were spread oy 
over the countryside and residing at home. 

Mr. Minuer. It seems to me there is a readily drawn distinctioy, 
The personnel who are there under orders, so to speak, and require) 
to be in the area where the infection broke out are entitled perhaps 
to a different program than people whose movements are according ty 
their own desires. 

General Armstrong. Yes, sir. 


PROCEDURES GOVERNING LOYALTY OATH FOR PHYSICIANS AND DENTIsjs 


Mr. Mutter. This, again, may be either on or off the record, becaus 
certainly we do not in this committee have any desire to open old scores, 
but as my longtime personal physician I am going to ask you about 
the present procedures in cases where you have drafted doctors who 
do not take the loyalty oath. What is the present policy if such 
situations develop. 

General Armstronc. There are 2 or 3 differences between the way 
this thing operates today and the way it did in the past. In the first 
place, there was a time when we were issuing commissions regardless 
of statements made on certain forms and then were proceeding with 
the investigations. As I understand it, at the moment no one is given 
a commission who has answered any of those questions in any but the 
correct way, or, for example, who has refused to answer in a certain 
way. 

Furthermore, the investigation is made prior to the time a com- 
mission is issued, Because of the fact that our problems is a different 
one from the other branches of the Army, our investigating agencies 
have been giving us a very high priority and have been getting ou 
investigations done in a much shorter period of time than in the past, 
and we are happy that the thing is moving very satisfactorily at 
this time. 

Mr. Miuuer. If you get someone who refuses to take the loyalty 
oath, you have a procedure whereby you can draft them anyway and 
not commission them ? 

General Armstrone. That is right. 

Mr. Miiuer. It seems to me that that is the solution to the whole 
thing, right there. 

General Armsrrone. Yes, sir. They are drafted and are assigned 
to medical duties in as nonsensitive an area as there exists. 

Mr. Miiurer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you very much, General. 

I share my chairman’s regrets that you are about to terminate your 
service here with us. 

As an old China hand, I am particularly sorry, but at the same 
time I certainly join in all the wishes for your happiness and success 
in your new field. 

General Armstrone. Thank you, sir. 
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SERVICES PERFORMED FOR FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Sixes. General Armstrong, I have here a response to an inquiry 
Jirected by this committee. I will read this into the record at the 
present time, and I would like your comment on it: 


The following information is furnished in response to your note concerning 
wtivities of the Army that are allied to work of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, or for which Army funds are transferred to that agency. 

During the past few years the Army has performed several functions for the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration on a reimbursable basis. Included in the 
activities carried out by the Army were (1) a research project to develop a 
suitable gas mask for civilian use, performed by the Chemical Corps; (2) a con- 
tract administered by the Office of the Surgeon General with the National 
Research Council to make studies of disasters; (8) procurement of sets of 
hospital equipment by the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, under 
the supervision of the Office of the Surgeon General. It is understood that the 
Navy Department has procured and stored blood for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration on a reimbursable basis through the Navy supply fund. 

It is understood that during fiscal year 1956 the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration will request the Army to perform services similar to those described 
above, using funds appropriated to the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

There is no known duplication of activities between Army and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 

There are certain classified activities of the Department of Defense, in which 
the Army participates, that are concerned with continental defense. These 
projects, however, are not within the purview of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

I would like you to comment on the general situation, tell us what 
vou are doing this year and tell us what the course will be and where 
those funds are carried. 

General Armstrone. I will speak to that generally. 

Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


During fiscal year 1955 the Federal Civil Defense Administration is included 
ina contract administered by the Office of the Surgeon General with National 
Research Council for advisory services on medical and allied problems from 
civilian experts comprising the committees of the National Research Council in 
F connection with the Army medical research program. Funds in the amount of 
$15,000 were transferred to the Department of the Army by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration to cover their portion of the contract. These funds 
are administered by the Office of the Surgeon General. 

The fiscal year 1954 Federal Civil Defense Administration program which was 
received during the last quarter of fiscal year 1954 consists of the following 
ussemblies at a cost of $3,738,092 : 

207 each V—600 hospital, improvised 200-bed (Federal, State) 
100 each V—600 hospital, improvised 200-bed (Federal stockpile) 
Fiscal year 1955 Federal Civil Defense Administration program consists of 
lie following at a cost of $2,576,939 : 
590 each V—600 hospital, improvised 200-bed (Federal stockpile) 
1 each HS—202 medical supplies and equipment for first aid station (Federal 
stockpile) 
These assemblies are being assembled at Louisville Medical Depot for shipment 
to destinations during last quarter of fiscal year 1955 and first half of fiscal year 
1956. 

As programs are developed by Federal Civil Defense Administration, pro- 
clrement documents are forwarded to Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency, and concurrently funds are made available by the Federal Civil De 
fense Administration direct to Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. 
Military interdepartmental purchase requests are forwarded to the medical- 
dental division of the Army stock fund by Armed Services Medical Procure- 
Ment Ageney for that portion of the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
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program which the Surgeon General will be responsible for completing. Fe. 
eral Civil Defense Administration funds are cited on the military interdepart. 
mental purchase requests by Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency ty 
cover cost of materiel, packing and crating, and transportation. Reimburge. 
ment to the stock fund is accomplished at the time shipment is made. 

Reimbursement for the Federal Civil Defense Administration portion of the 
operation of the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency is contained jy 
subproject 3351 of the medical-care program. 


HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT ON FEDERAL MEDICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Sixes. Returning to the report to the Congress by the Hoover 
Commission on Federal medical services, there is carried this proposal: 


COORDINATION OF MILITARY HOSPITAL SERVICES 


That there be a regional coordinated administration of military hospital serv- 
ices, and a proposal for more cross-servicing among the military hospitals in 
between the Veterans’ Administration and Public Health Service hospitals, 
and more expeditious transfers from military to Veterans’ Administration hos. 
pitals of patients who cannot be returned to active military duty. 

May I have your comment on both proposals? 

General Armstrong. Insofar as the first suggestion is concerned, 
we share the thinking of the Hoover Commission. 

However, the inference in the committee report is that perhaps 
this is something new to us, when as a matter of fact we have been 
implementing examples of this type since 1947. 

For example, in the Chicago area we closed a hospital at Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill., and all hospitalization in that area is done by the Navy at 
the naval hospital at Great Lakes. 

In Honolulu the Navy closed their hospital there, and Tripler Hos- 
pital, an Army hospital, does all the Federal hospitalization on the 
island of Oahu. 

On Guam the Army and Air Force closed their hospitals and the 
Navy took over. 

In Germany, with one exception, we have all the hospitalization. 

There are other examples. This is something we are studying con- 
tinuously. As a matter of fact, this budget reflects the closure of 
one of our hospitals in the Boston area at which time the Chelsea Naval 
Hospital will take over almost 100 percent of the hospitalization in 
that area; so we do agree with that concept. Where it is feasible it 
will be carried out. 

The second concept relative to our utilizing hospitals of Federal 
services other than the military, we have never shared that concept. 
The mission of the three military departments is a far cry from the 
mission of the Veterans’ Administration and the Public Health 
Service, and the type of patients that we have by and large are of: 
slightly different character. 

As a matter of fact, our basic mission is to keep people out of hos- 
pitals and once we get them in we try to get them out as rapidly as 

ossible. 

We do share the thought in the last part of that particular portion 
of the report which you read; namely, getting those people to the VA 
hospitals who have little or no likelihood of ever returning to military 
duty. 

During the Korean conflict we implemented that to a very marked 
degree. : 
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However, we are in a situation where we have to study each patient 
because the patients that are now coming in that look like they may 
not go back to duty may or may not have the characteristics that make 
them eligible for hospitalization in the VA. 

So with certain exceptions we think that those recommendations 
are relatively sound. 


EXCESSIVE HOSPITALIZATION 


Mr. Srxes. Also there is a statement contained in this report: 

That the amount of hospitalization given to uniformed personnel in the military 
services is generally excessive and strongly influenced by administrative con- 
siderations. This has resulted in excessive capital expenditures for hospitals 
and inefficient use of facilities and manpower. 

I believe they back that up with figures showing that military 
personnel stay in hospitals longer than do other personnel in other 
hospitals. 

Will you comment on that? 

General ArmstTRoNnG. Yes, indeed. Those remarks are very similar 
to those made by the first Hoover Commission, and at that time there 
was no question but what there was considerable justification for the 
criticism. 

However, this report fails to take into considerations the strides that 
we have made in the last 7 or 8 years in the field of reducing the 
length of patients’ stays. 

As a matter of fact, we can show—and I would like to give you for 
the record the progressive lessening of our length of patients’ stays 
inour military hospitals—but we can show this: When you compare 
the different causes for hospitalization, between our hospitals and 
civilian hospitals, you will find that the length of time is essentially 
the same for strictly hospital care whether it be for an appendectomy 
or other condition. 

On the other hand it will always be true that a military person just 
naturally must be kept in a hospital environment longer, but so far as 
the cost in personnel to take care of them is concerned we now have 
portions of all of our hospitals where these people are sent to con- 
valesce, where there are no nurses, no enlisted men on the wards, but 
they are just wards where these people can stay until they get to the 
point where they can go to duty. 

So I take strong objection to the blanket criticism. 

Mr. Mixer. Is it not inevitable that the figures would normally 
be against the services if you take raw figures? 

General Armstrone. Exactly. 

Mr. Mitter. Because when the ordinary hospital patient in civil life 
reaches a certain point they usually have some family care at home? 

General Armstrone. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. A sailor or an Army man cannot be shipped into a bar- 
tacks in a condition where you could very well send a man home to his 
family. 

General ArmsrronG. That is correct. 

Mr. Muir. That always would be the case, would it not, so far as 
percentages are concerned ? 

General Armsrrone. Always. 
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We have gone a long way, though, in eliminating some of those ai. 
ministrative things that lengthened the patients’ stays. 

We will submit some figures to prove that. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


The Surgeon General of the Army reported in 1951 that considerable succes 
had been achieved in reducing the amount of time spent in Army hospitals by 
patients who are being processed for separation because of physical disability, 
In the last 3 months of 1951, the average number of days such patients spey 
in hospitals subsequent to the decision that they should be seen by a physica] 
evaluation board was less than half as great as it had been a year earlier. Thi 
reduction is illustrated as follows: 


| 
Number of 








> s A verage 

Period Cases Days 
October-December 1950- sa dian dp WN tf ch cal celle cs pean ees lionel taal 1, 134 59. 
October-December 1951 - - bracers ia ae Salina eaten es 2, 763 7 





The implications of this reduction in hospital-bed days are great in terms of 
economy of hospital operations, maximal use of existing hospital plants, and 
conservation of medical personnel. For example, almost 1.5 times more patients 
were separated for disability in the last quarter of 1951 than were so separated 
in the same period of 1950. If the 2,768 patients separated for disability in 
the last quarter of 1951 had spent the same average number of hospital-bed 
days (59.2) in the hospital after medical board approval as in the last quarter 
of 1950, the total hospital-bed days required by such patients would have been 
163,570—more than double the number actually required (77,088 hospital-bed 
days). This amounts to a saving of 86,482 hospital-bed days in the last quarter 
of 1951, or a daily average of 960 beds occupied. This patient load, had it 
materialized, would have required the operation of an additional 1,200-bed 
hospital with its accompanying costs in personnel and funds. This reduction 
has continued as shown by the fact that for the period October through Noven- 
ber 1954 the number of such cases was 1,646 with average days of stay of 13.5. 
The reduction has resulted from a series of changes in administrative procedures, 
including arrangements whereby many such patients are physically transferred 
to their homes well ahead of the date when all of the required review of the 
case has been completed and they can be completely dropped from the hospitals’ 
rolls. 

The average duration, days in bed occupying status, for Army patients origi- 
nating in the United States in three types of Army hospitals for fiscal year 
1952 through 1954 are as follows: 


Station-type 
hospitals 


Named gen- 
eral hospitals 


Specialized 


Fiscal year hospitals 








1952 ; : | 52 | 25 


1953 eos Le 48 | 22 13 
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Attempting to draw conclusions regarding the efficiency and economy wit) 
which medical resources are managed from figures representing overall average 
duration of hospitalization can be very hazardous. The following consideratio! 
makes it clear why this is true. If a policy is adopted under which increased 
use of outpatient services and of treatment of patients in quarters is directed it 
order to reduce hospitalization to the minimum, although this contributes t0 
economy of operation, it also increases the average duration of hospitalization 
for those who do get hospitalized since the cases which are in this way excluded 
from the hospital data are the short-term cases which would have tended to 

reduce the duration of hospitalization. 

A better overall index of the efficiency of medical service operation would be 
the average daily noneffective rate. Since 1948 the total Army noneffective rate 
from nonbattle causes has been reduced from 25.1 noneffectives per 1,000 troop 
strength per day to a 1954 rate of 14.2—a reduction of over 48 percent. 
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PERCENTAGE OF OCCUPANCY OF HOSPITALS 


Mr. Sixes. I will quote further from the report, and I read as 
follows: 

The military services, by the nature of their mission, must and do have hospital 
capacity far beyond their peacetime operating needs. A part of this excess is 
nothballed and does not require staffing and upkeep and thus re presents a rela- 
tively minor problem. More important as an operating problem is the number 
of unoccupied operating beds. Large general hospitals as a rough rule operate 

most efficiently if they are operated at about 85 percent of capacity. 

In contrast the hospitals of the Army and the Air Force had in 1954 an average 
of 71 and 61 percent, respectively, of their operating-beds occupied. All military 
hospitals are general hospitals. 

Will you comment on that? 

General Armsrrone. Our bed occupancy has been running on the 
average, as I recall, something over 70 percent. 

Mr. Stxes. 71 in fiseal 1954? 

(General ArmstronG. Yes. However, periodically we restudy that. 
Actually we would like to be near 80. We come down with authoriza- 
tions periodically. 

Colonel St. John, do you want to comment on that question ? 

Colonel Sr. Joun. Yes, sir. To confirm what the general said. In 
our general hospital system, on the 16th of February, we were 78 
percent occupied. It 1s much more difficult to keep the high occu- 
pancy in the class one system on the post, but in general we stay well 
over 70 percent, and as a target figure on an average throughout the 
year 80 percent. It is somewhere between 70 and 80. 

Sometimes in the wintertime it may go up to 95 or 100 in certain 
hospitals, 

When we speak of percentage we speak of the hospital system as a 
whole. It is hard to control each individual hospital. 

Mr. Stxes. You would not make that statement, of course, unless 
you had back up figures to support your statements ? 

Colonel Sr. Jonn. That is right. 

Mr. Stkes. But I again call to your attention the statement in the 
Hoover Commission report that 71 percent during 1954 of the Army 
hospitals were occupied. 

Colonel Sr. Joun. Yes, sir. I would like to add that the statement 
I gave as of February 16 is right in the peak of our winter season. It 
is alw: ays higher in the w inter, and in the summer correspondingly it 
goes down. 

It is the average throughout the year we try to keep at somewhere 
between 70 and 80 percent. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel there are means by which the percentage of 
beds oceupied could be brought up to a higher figure and thus put 
you in the category of the private hospitals which operate more effi- 
cently at about 85 percent of capacity 

Colonel Sr. Joun. Yes, sir; that is our goal. 

Mr. Stkes. What are you doing to reach that goal? 

Colonel Sr. Jonn. Sir; the bed oc cupancy depends on the need that 
we have at our posts for hospitalization. 

Our hospitals are staffed with personnel to handle that bed load. 

Actually when you stay around that figure, leaving you a little dis- 
persion, you can adjust very easily, but it ‘still takes the same personnel 
to carry that load through. 
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The important thing is to try to predict for a year in advance hoy 
much personnel we will neqd throughout our hospital system. 


MEDICAL STOCK ACCOUNTING AND CONTROL 


Mr. Sixes. Let me call this to your attention, again quoting from 
the Hoover Commission report: 

No uniform system of stock accounting exists among the users of medical sup 
plies within the Federal Government. The only joint operation is that of the 
Army and Air Force. The other agencies use a variety or no methods for stock 
accounting or control. All of these conditions amply demonstrate the need fora 
uniform system of medical stock accounting and control. 


Will you comment on that, General ? 

General Armsrrona. Is that in line with the recommendation that 
there be 2 medical supply systems in the Federal services, with 1 to 
be operated by the military and 1 by the Veterans’ Administration! 

Mr. Sires. Here is a matter I place in your hands for study and 
for an answer. 

General ArmstronG. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The uniform system of stock accounting which is used by the Army and Air 
Force is incident to the joint storage and distribution operation operated by the 
2 services. It stems from the time that the Army had ownership of all medical 
supplies used by both services. When a separate Air Force was established, Air 
Force stocks of medical supplies were continued to be stored in and distributed 
from Army owned and operated depots. Of necessity, a compatible stock ac- 
counting system was developed. 

A uniform stock accounting system is necessary only when a joint storage and 
distribution operation exists. Even though the Navy system of stock accounting 
varies greatly from that used by the Army and Air Force all excesses from any 
1 service are screened by the other 2 prior to disposition as surplus. Like 
wise, all procurement by any 1 service is screened by the other 2 for excesses 
prior to the initiation of procurement. All requirements of the FCDA are 
screened for excesses by all 3 services prior to procurement. This procedure 
of screening both excess and procurement requirements by all 3 services ac- 
complishes the objectives listed in the Task Force Report on Federal Medica! 
Services; namely, “provides a method of transferring stocks between agencies 
resulting in the elimination of excesses, prevention of obsolescence, and reduc 
tion of inventories.” 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


Mr. Sixes. I have this additional reference relating to the National 
Library of Medicine. 

A high tribute is paid to the Library of Medicine but there is car- 
ried this comment: 

There is no clear statutory authority for the functions which it now serves. 
The library is inefficiently placed in point of administration, inadequately housed, 
and too poorly supported to permit effective conduct of its functions. 

Is that situation true? 

General Armsrronc. This is a problem which has been studied re- 
peatedly since World War II particularly. It was studied by a special 
committee appointed by the National Research Council at the re 
quest of Secretary of Defense Marshall when he was Secretary 0 
Defense, and there have been all sorts of suggestions as to the transfer 
of this library. It has been suggested that it be transferred to the 
Library of Congress. It has been recommended that it be transferred 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and placed 
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under the aegis of the Public Health Service, National Institutes of 
Health. 

Asa matter of fact, as this committee undoubtedly knows, we have 
been trying for a long, long time to get a new library building, a thing 
which 1s direly needed. / 

The Department of Defense has, until very recently, been unable 
to support this because they had to measure this against their need 
for more important military projects. 

However, I am informed that only recently the Secretary of Defense 
has asked the Navy to arrange for the planning of a new building for 
this library with a view to possibly placing it as one of our projects 
in the public-works program of fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Ritey. Will this building house the medical library for all 
services ¢ 

(General ARMsTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. The books will be circulated from there to the other 
hospitals? Is that the idea? 

General Armsrronc. Most of that is done by microfilm or other 
means of extracting whatever is requested. ‘The books themselves 
venerally are not given any circulation to amount to anything. 

You see, this library, just as your Library of Congress here, gets a 
copy of practically every book that comes off the press, so we get a 
copy of every medical book that is published this side of the Tron 
Curtain. We get copies of some 3,600 medical journals in all lan- 
cuages, and this is the greatest storehouse of medical literature in the 
country, and that means in the world. 

Civilian physicians in your district can write in for material just 
the same as I can. 

It is a national library. The question is where in the framework 
of the Federal Government should it be. 

That is what the Hoover Commission studied, and they recommend, 
as you know, that it be put under the same aegis as the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

I have no personal or strong feelings about the matter. I think 
it is something for the Department of Defense to decide. 

Mr. Rirey. At the present time can a privately operated hospital 
get access to your medical material ? 

General ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirry. But it is not all housed in one central location ? 

General Armstrona. Yes, sir; it is generally housed in one central 
location. It is here on the Mall at Seventh and Independence Ave- 
nue and across the street, in temporary buildings. The most valuable 
volumes, however, are housed in Cleveland. 

_ The whole business is a firetrap and it is so crowded as to make for 
inefficiency in the whole operation. 

Mr. Ritey. Has the new building been authorized ? 

General ArmstroneG. No, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. That will have to come up in an authorization bill and 
then get an appropriation ? 

General ArmstronG. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Suxes. General, what is the status of efforts to acquire a new 
building which would give adequate usage and proper protection to 
this valuable library ? 
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General Armstrrone. I would like to speak off the record on it. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. What will be the estimated cost of a new library 
building ? 

General ArmsrronG. I have been told it will be approximately $% 
million. 

Mr. Srxes. What would be the cost of architectural and engineering 
services required to initiate such a project? 

General Armstrong. I should say in the neighborhood of $300,00) 
to $350,000. 

PROPOSED CLOSING OF TWO HOSPITALS 


Mr. Sixes. And if I may I would like to discuss the Pippo to 
close two hospitals. One is the Murphy Army Hospital in Massa- 
chusetts—the other is the Army-Navy Hospital in Hot Springs, Ark. 

I have noted a great deal of interest in the continuation of these 
hospitals. As a Member of Congress who is concerned with seeing 
that we insure ample medical facilities for service personnel I want to 
study these proposals very carefully, and I would be glad to have any 
comment you would care to make on the reasons for the recommenda- 
tion to close these hospitals. 

General ArmstronG. Mr. Chairman, you will recall that in my open- 
ing statement I cited the continuing lowering of the number of occu- 
pied beds that we require in the Army. 

This year we need fewer beds than we needed in fiscal 1954. 

This next year we estimate we will need less beds than we utilized 
in the current fiscal year. 

In looking about for a way to gain efficiency in any hospital opera- 
tion, you lower your operating beds which you discussed a few min- 
utes ago in two ways. One is by lowering the number of operating 
beds in a number of hospitals. The other is to close hospitals. 

There are many hospitals that we operate in the Army that can't 
be closed. You cannot close a hospital on a post like Fort Bragg, 
N.C., or Fort Benning, Ga. 

So you look primarily at those hospitals which are not on Army 
posts. At the moment we have five of those. Two of them are rela- 
tively small and naturally a smaller hospital is operated with less 
efficiency than a large one. 

It also happens that in the instance of Army and Navy hospital at 
Hot Springs, we do not have any large military concentration in that 
area, and in the area of Boston we have, as I mentioned earlier, the 
naval hospital at Chelsea, as well as a small Army station hospital at 
Fort Devens. Therefore, they look like the logical ones to close. 

I will back up that statement by just a couple of simple figures. 
One of them is that at Murphy Army Hospital, which incidentally has 
a normal capacity of 431 beds, did in fiscal year 1954 have an average 
occupancy of 235 patients, and has had for the first 6 months of fiscal 
year 1955 only 114 patients. 

Then Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, which is a 400-bed 
hospital, had in fiscal year 1954 only 196 patients, that is on an average, 
and in the first 6 months of fiscal year 1955 only 132. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that in any respect due to preparations for closing 
the hospitals? Is it a phasing out of activity ? 
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General ArmstrRoNG. No, sir; because at the time of these figures we 
were operating them as hospitals and they were not phased out. 

There is not the source of patients in those areas which requires 
those hospitals to remain open. 

The result is that the average cost per inpatient day at Murphy was 
695,52; and at Army-Navy it is $24.47 as compared with an average of 
$19.55 for all of our named hospitals in the United States. 

Or, to put it another way, we do not need these beds, and, further- 
more, we do not need them in the location where they are. 

Mr. Stxes. Is this decision based primarily on budgetary considera- 
tions ¢ 

General Armstrona. Yes, sir; that plus the fact we do not need 
these hospitals. 

The savings to be generated total annually, in the case of Army and 
Navy Hospital, a savings of $900,683. 

On the other hand, Murphy would have an annual savings of 
hel | 

To this particular program there would be a total saving of approxi- 
mately $600,000. 

Mr. Sixes. I didn’t understand the last statement. 

General Armstrong. To this project 3300 there would be a savings 
of approximately $600,000. 

Mr. Suxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Armsrrone. The figures I gave first, namely, $900,000 in 
the case of Army-Navy, $800,000 in round numbers at Murphy, they 
represent the total annual savings. 

To this program 3300 the savings for both Army-Navy and Murphy 
total in round figures $600,000. 

Mr. Stxes. All right. 

Mr. Mriter. As I remember the situation which developed last year 
with respect to Murphy, there was an amendment which was carried, 
and the Massachusetts delegation did an excellent job in presenting it. 
There was an item restored in this item, when, as a matter of fact, the 
junds which were restored were greatly in excess of what could be 
spent under the particular item, because the total savings were in 
2 or 3 different places. That is what I assume you mean when you 
say the overall savings would be $1,700,000, but, of that $1,700,000, 
600,000 would be in this particular item ? 

General Armsrrone. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. Let me be sure that the record is clear. You have stated 
that the overall saving is to be $1,700,000. Do you mean there will 
be no increased cost elsewhere to take away part of that savings of 
S1.700,000 2 

General Armstrone. That is correct. That is the net savings. 

Mr. Srxes. In this particular item which you are now discussing 
the saving will be $600,000 

General Armstrone. Net. 

Mr. Srxes. That is net saving ? 

General Armstrong. Yes. In other words, the point you are trying 
'(o make is well taken, because you are pointing out that just because 
you close a hospital doesn’t mean that the patients are not to be taken 
care of. They will be taken care of elsewhere. 
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So the figures we put in the record represent net savings. 

Mr. Sixes. If these two hospitals are closed, will the net saving to 
the Government be $600,000 ? 

General Armstrone. $1,700,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Of which $600,000 is reflected here? 

General Armstrrona. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. If the Congress should decide to continue the operation 
of these two hospitals, what would be the amount to restore to this 
budget and where should it appear? 

Mr. Focr.serc. They should restore $1,700,000 to the “Maintenance 
and operation” appropriation, of which approximately $600,00( 
should be restored to 3300, and the balance should be restored to 
installation support funds, 3800 and 3900. 

Mr. Srxes. Does the budget now before us show a reduction of 
$1,700,000 as a result of the proposed closing of the two hospitals? 

General Armsrrona. It does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxrs. If the Congress decides to continue their operation a 
minimum amount which would be sufficient to do so would be 
$1,700,000 allocated as previously indicated ? 

General ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you taken into consideration in the proposals to 
close these two hospitals all of the costs incidental to carrying on the 
work which must necessarily be done—the care of patients, transfer 
of patients, transfer of personnel, all of the other costs, transfer of 
equipment, facilities, and stock? Has all that been accounted for! 

General ArmMsTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxxs. Is the saving still $1,700,000 if the two hospitals are 
closed ? 

Mr. Foceirerc. May I make a further statement ? 

Mr. Sixes. That is $1,700,000 per year? 

Mr. Foer.zerc. After the closure is effected, it is per annum; yes. 

Mr. Sixes. You were going to add something else. 

Mr. Foce.serc. Last year there was a bit of confusion on the floor 
of the House as to what figures to use. The House approved three 
and a half million dollars for the continued operation of Murphy, 
but that was the total cost. The savings was somewhere between 
$1 million and $2 million. But they restored the total cost of oper- 
ating the facility. 

To avoid that I thought you might like to have these figures: That 
the total cost of operating Army and Navy for fiscal 1954 was approx: 
imately $2.9 million. Of that cost, $1,300,000 of it represents military 
pay and allowances which will not be saved. 

Mr. Srxes. That would not be saved whether or not these hospitals 
operate ¢ 

Mr. Focreirerc. That is right. . 

Then there is roughly $600,000 which represents the direct. cost oi 
providing medical care for those patients at that hospital in other 
hospital facilities which has to be deducted. 

When you deduct those costs then you provide $100,000 for standby 
costs, and that is how you arrive at the $900,000 savings for Army- 
Navy. 

In a similar manner you arrive at the savings for Murphy, if you 
would like to have those. 

For Murphy the total cost is $3,161,000. 
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Military personnel costs were $1,667,000, which would not be saved. 

The direct costs of providing medical care amounted to $594,000, 
which would not be saved. That would leave $899,000 from which we 
take $100,000 for standby costs, to arrive at our net savings figure of 
$800,000. 
There would be certain costs incurred at the end of this fiscal year 
for both hospitals not included here for the closure costs, but since 
that would take place in this year it was not carried over into an 
annual recurring savings. 

Mr. Srkxs. One more question: Was it your recommendation 
originally, General Armstrong, as Surgeon General, that these two 
hospitals be closed ? 

General ARMstTRONG. Yes, sir; it was my recommendation originally. 

Mr. Murer. I think you have answered the question I had. In 
deducting from the savings the standing cost, you include costs for 
maintaining both hospitals in a standby condition so that they could 
be opened in the event of need. Is that right? 

Mr. Focreisera. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. The two hospitals are being operated for the conveni- 
ence of military personnel in the areas where they are now located. 
Is that true? 

General Armstrong. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. And that convenience will be lost if they are closed ? 

General ArmstronG. That is correct. It is a matter of what the 
chairman means by inconvenience. 

There are other hospitals available. 

Take in the case of Murphy. It is pointed out by General Hutchi- 
son just now that they have a naval hospital at Chelsea. 

It may be a little more distant for some to go. 

Mr. Srxes. How far is Chelsea from Murphy ? 

General Armstrone. Within 10 miles. In that instance it would 
not be any great inconvenience. 

Mr. Srxes. That would not be true of the Army-Navy Hospital at 
Hot Springs ? 

General Armsrrona. That is right. On the other hand there are 
practically no military troops in the immediate vicinity of Army- 
Navy Hospital. Those military patients currently there probably 
were placed there for hospitalization because their homes happened 
to be in that vicinity rather than the fact they belonged to a military 
unit near there. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Rirey. How far is Camp Chaffee from the Army-Navy Hos- 
pital ? 

General Armstrona. 80 to 90 miles. 

Mr. Ritey. That is your nearest military installation ? 

General Armstrong. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Is it your purpose to keep these hospitals on a standby 
basis if they are abandoned, or would they be declared surplus and 
probably sold ? 

General Armstrone. We have recommended to the Department of 
the Army that if another Federal governmental agency wanted either 
of these buildings, or in the event any State wanted them, we would 
be perfectly willing to see them turned over to another agency. 
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General CoreLazier. Provided there was a contractual clause to 
make them available to the Department of Defense in case of a national 
emergency. 

General Armstronc. They do not represent in either instance any 
big backlog of beds for a national emergency. They are relatively 
small hospitals to begin with. 

Of course, the one at Hot Springs was intended initially for the 
treatment of military cases which we now transfer to the Veterans’ 
Administration ; in other words, long-time chronic people, particularly 
the arthritis cases, which at one time were our responsibility but are 
no longer. 

(Nore.—Summary information relating to these two hospitals ap- 
pears on p. 853.) 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller ? 

Mr. Mitier. No questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, General. You have been very 
helpful to the committee. 

General Armsrrona. May I say, sir, that I deeply appreciate your 
remarks and also those of Mr. Miller. : 

Unlike some people, we have always looked forward to our hearings 
and meeting with you fine gentlemen, and we appreciate your objec- 
tivity and the manner in which you have questioned us, and I for one 
will be thinking about you next March. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you. It has been good to have you on ever) 
occasion. 





Monpay, Marcu 21, 1955. 
INDUSTRIAL MopBiLizATION 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. HENRY R. WESTPHALINGER, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR LOGISTICS 

THOMAS J. McCRARY, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 


Mr. Ritey. We will proceed with activity 3400, “Industrial mobili- 
zation.” 

General Colglazier, will you introduce the witness ? 

General Coretazier. Mr. Chairman, the next program, “Industrial 
mobilization,” is under the supervision of Brigadier General West- 
phalinger, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. He has 
an opening statement. 

Mr. Ritry. Will you proceed, General ? 

General WesrenALincer. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the maintenance and operations 3400 
budget for fiscal year 1956 is about one-sixth of the funds estimated 
for the fiscal year 1956 industrial mobilization program. The re- 
mainder is in procurement and production 4200, which will be a part 
of the discussion of the procurement and production appropriation 
scheduled for a later date. This remainder pertains to expansion, 
rehabilitation, and modernization of industrial facilities, layaway of 
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industrial facilities, and industrial engineering. My remarks today 
apply to maintenance of idle industrial fac ilities production base— 
and planning for the entire industrial mobilization program. 

The fiscal year 1956 requirement for 3400 is shown on page 791 of 
this budget. It is over twice as much as the amount for fiscal year 
1955 and nearly three times as much as the fiscal year 1954 obligations. 
Each increase results directly from the greater proportion of the in- 
dustrial base of plants and equipment made idle by cutbacks in pro- 
duction made during the previous year. The larger idle base must 
lhe protected and maintained using these funds. 

Project 3401, “Maintenance of idle industrial facilities,” utilizes 
5) percent of the total increase in the 3400 program and is almost 
three times as much as the fiscal year 1955 amount. The second largest 
increase is in 3411, “Maintenance of production equipment.” This is 
11 percent of the total increase. It is three and a half times as large as 
the fiscal year 1955 amount. Both of these increases are the direct 
result of layaway activities accomplished under procurement and pro- 
duction program 4200. The increase in the third area, “Industrial 
mobilization planning,” is 4 percent of the total increase I plan to 
discuss the specific requirements of the three projects individually as 
we come to them. 

The participation of private American industry in all elements of 
the industrial mobilization program is vital to national security. This 
participation is primarily in two areas. The first is maintenance of 
plants and equipment, 3401 and 3411. The second is establishment 
of tentative agreements for production during mobilization, 3421. 
Wherever feasible, idle Government-owned facilities, whether in place 
or stored on site, are maintained under contract by the planned mobili- 
zation producer. This provides readiness through physical location 
of the equipment. Maintenance by the planned produe er shortens the 
time required to reestablish production. 

Industrial mobilization planning provides production agreements 
with private industry. This is the least costly, but, we feel, the most 
productive area. It requires less than $3 million a year. It is most 
essential to preparedness. The Army is now concentrating its efforts 
in planning on slightly over 1,000 end items. The main purpose of 
the planning with private industry is to develop agreements, officially 
known as “tentative schedules of production.” Wartime 1 receipts of 
military goods depend primarily on plant conversion from civilian 
to military type production. The planning must be realistic and in 
sufficient detail to provide reasonable assurance that the planned 
schedules can be met. The confidence the Army has placed in private 
industry in the past has been justified by per formance 

The Nation will not have as much time in the future for conversion 
is Was available in the past. For this reason the Army considers its 
industrial mobilization program of more importance to defense now 
than ever before. 

Unless there are questions regarding my opening statement on the 

3400 program as a whole I will discuss the details of 3401. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Srxes. Will you insert at this point in the record page 791 of 
the justifications, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 1955 
through December 31, 1954. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, AnMy—Activity 3400— 
INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 














Actual, Estimate, Actual as Estimate, 
No. Project and subproject fiscal year fiscal year of Dec. 31, fiscal year 

1954 1955 | 1954 1956 
3401 | Reserve industrial plants_...-.........- $10,741,170 | $11, 570, 360 $5, 504, 624 $31, 844, 00 


3411 | Reserve industrial equipment. ___------ 
3421 | Mobilization requirements, allocation 
and industrial security. ............-- 


2, 660, 265 6, 209, 640 2, 292, 730 21, 542, 000 





9, 457, 97 10, 890, 000 6, 647, 575 12, 280, 00 





Total direct obligations.........-- | 22, 859, 405 28, 670, 000 | 114, 444, 929 65, 666, 000 





1 Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations. 


Mr. Rinny. There are just 1 or 2 things, General, I would like for 
you to comment on. 
General WEsTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 


STANDBY STATUS OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Ritey. You have your own facilities which are placed on a 
standby basis, and then you have these contracts with private indus- 
try, that they will convert to war materials in case you need them: 
is that correct ? 

General WestrpHaincer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. Of course our national security is largely based on our 
industrial capacity, because we do not have the manpower that our 
potential enemies have, so we have to make up for it in other ways. 

General WesteHattncer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. So it is essential that we be prepared to go into all-out 
production in the event of an emergency almost overnight, is it not? 

General WrstrHAuincer. Yes, sir. And we have tried to shorten 
the time required for conversion to military production, by doing good 
planning and by having everything ready to go if the whistle blows. 

Mr. Rizey. This increase that you are asking for would not be 
necessary had the plants that you own been operating, because the 
operating costs would have gone into the production costs. 

General WrsteHatincer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. But in putting them on a standby basis, you do have 
to have this money to maintain them and keep them in shape? 

General WrstpHatincer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritry. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitxrr. I think you have covered the situation entirely. I 
may have some questions on the details of 1 or 2 of these items. 

Mr. Ritey. Very well. I will be glad to have you proceed now with 
No. 3401. 

RESERVE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Subproject 3401—Reserve industrial plants 


Total direct obligations: 
TT See EE ROO Oils oo hind dn kcddacintaenanaeenl cau $10, 741, 170 
BOOERAR TG, IOGRL WORT Bin eetiiet wii tin iene henieuceonmmsnsenn, 11, 570, 360 
RE See UE I ans ete wees wimp cnieeaeeecmamretee, 31, 844, 000 
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I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To maintain the Army’s idle industrial facilities and to inspect all Army indus- 
trial facilities and the facilities in the national industrial plant reserve assigned 
to the Army. The maintenance is to prevent deterioration, which is costly in 
time and money if the facilities are needed for mobilization production, and to 
provide an adequate readiness for Army industrial facilities. The work covers 
maintenance of production equipment, which is an integral part of the facility, 
buildings, roads, grounds, etc.; security guards; fire protection; and utilities. 
Inspections provided for with these funds will reveal the state of readiness of 
the facilities. 

II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


1. Personnel requirements 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 


Military personnel (average number) ............-..-------- i f 50 | 50 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions. -- 5 550 | 547 
Full-time equivalent of all other pantens 0 0 |} 0 
Average number of all employees-_-...--....----------- 525 529 526 
Personal service obligations. ...............-...--.--..-......- $1, 637, 030 $1, 699, 669 $1, 690, 000 








2, Workload data 
The following tabulation shows the proposed use of the fiscal year 1956 
estimate : 
Maintenance to be performed at 70 facilities, 
Idle space in these facilities, 68,766,693 square feet. 
Cost of maintenance, $51,824,000. 
Number of inspections of NIPR, 28 facilities. 
Cost of inspecting NIPR, $20,000. 
Total funds, $31,844,000. 

. Narrative justification 

The increased fund requirements in fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1954 
and fiscal year 1955 is caused by the decreased procurement program. As this 
decrease in procurement reduces the production requirements for active pro- 
duction capacity in industrial facilities, the idle production capacity is pro- 
portionately increased, which increases the maintenance workload under this 
budget project. A listing of the plants to be maintained and the estimated 
maintenance cost of each is furnished in the classified supplement. 

General WesreHaLincerR. 3401; on page 793, we give the details 
for fiscal year 1954, fiscal year 1955, and fiscal year 1956, and the 
justific ation for the funds requested for personnel, military personnel, 
and civilian personnel. 

On page 794 we give the workload. And you will note that 3401 
covers maintenance of 70 facilities. This represents the idle portions 
of these facilities totaling 69 million square feet. The cost of mainte- 
nance of these facilities is $31,824,000. 

In addition, we inspect 28 national industrial plant reserve facili- 
ties. The cost of inspecting them is $20,000. 

Mr. Rirey. Those are pr rivately owned plants ? 

General WersreHarincrr. No, sir; they are Government-owned 
plants. 

Mr. Ritry. Government-owned ? 

General WestpHatincer. Yes,sir. There i is a classified supplement, 
Mr. Chairman, if you want to look it over, giving the list of the Gov- 
ernment-owned plants that we propose maintaining with this money. 


Mr. Rirxy. Mr. Miller. 
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Mr. Mitier. You say that is classified ? 

General WestrHaLincer. Yes, sir. It is classified. 

Mr. Mituer. I would like to refer back to page 792. It says, jy 
the middle of the page— 
nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities (included in direect 
obligations) Department of the Air Force, for the fiscal year 1956, $12,076,000: 
and Department of Navy, 1956, $12,076,000. 

General WersTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitirr. Does that mean that you are maintaining $24 million 
worth of plants, so to speak, for the other two services, or what is the 
meaning of that? 

Mr. McCrary. Mr. Miller, that is based on a study we made of 
the industrial mobilization program several years ago. Under single 
service procurement, the Department of the Army performs indus- 
trial mobilization preparedness functions for the Navy and Air Force, 
This work applies to all 3 areas of the 3400 program—plants, 
production equipment, and planning. The study showed that approxi- 
mately 30 percent of this effort was for the support of the other 2 
departments. 

Mr. Miuier. And these figures of $12,076,000 for the Departments 
of the Air Force and the Navy are the dollar equivalents of that 30 
percent; is that correct? 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And, therefore, under this item, the total, I assume, 
applies to 3401, 3411, and 34217? 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. And that represents 30 percent of the combined costs 
of these 3 items which you estimate is done primarily for the protec- 
tion of the existing services ? 

Mr. McCrary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Because you will be procuring for them, through these 
plants. 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. I might add that we do not have 
separate plants for Navy and Air Force requirements. 

Mr. Miuter. I realize that. But you supply—that is, of the work- 
load that will fall upon these plants in the event of all-out mobiliza- 
tion, that 30 percent goes into this service ? 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miniter. Now is there any comparable figure in the Air Force 
or Navy budget figures; that is, do they have a similar program, or 
is this all done under this heading here in the Army ? 

Mr. McCrary. They have a similar program. 

Mr. Mituer. Do they make corresponding allowances for procure- 
ment of the Army needs in their programs ? 

Mr. McCrary. They should; I do not know. 

Mr. Miuter. If the Air Force and the Navy do that there would be 
an offset in the way for this $24 million ? 

General Westrenaincer. I think that in our program we do more 
for the Navy or the Air Force than either is doing for the Army. 

Mr. Mier. Because you are procuring more for them ? 

Mr. McCrary. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. That is all I have on this item. 

Do you want to take up the next and perhaps Mr. Riley may have 
some questions on it later. 
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RESERVE INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
Subproject 3411—Reserre industrial equipment 
Total direct obligations : 
Actual fiseal vear 1954_____-- : $2, 660, 265 
Estimate fiscal year 1955__~_- ‘ ; ; 6, 209, 640 
Estimate fiscal year 1956___________- 21, 542, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


To maintain the Army’s idle production equipment, which is stored in place, on 
site of the mobilization producer, or in central storage, for rapid reactivation, 
and to inspect privately owned facilities to assure adequate maintenance. 


Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


1. Personnel requirements 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1955 1956 


Military personnel (average number) 10 10 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions--------- 396 694 700 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 0 0 
Average number of all employees - ----------- 370 661 670 
Personal service obligations. -_.....-.----- Eo $1, 259, 546 $2, 866, 331 $2, 905, 000 


2, Workload data 
The following tabulation shows the proposed use of the fiscal year 1956 
estimate : 
Major equipment to be maintained and stored: 
Nien sees es a 62, 034 
FRG IO ee ot el ic ada in eee relate einen 210, 424 
Jstimated cost os eo $14, 711, 046 
Minor equipment to be maintained and stored: 
Number of items___--~- 3, 115, OTT 
Replacement value__ : ee $220, 519, 700 
Estimated cost $2, 047, 981 
Gage and measuring equipment to be maintained, including fill-in 
of gage sets, and stored: 
Number of 120m... =. : : iis ; 1, 535, 941 
Replacement value =! 2 eee Bio ca $93, 615, 416 
Estimated cost = $4, 782, 973 
Total number of items_____- : 4, 713, 052 
Total replacement value___ ! $1, 234, 345, 540 
Inspections. GRIM cee oe ‘ : : voce $100, 000 


. Narrative justification 

The large increase in this project over fiscal year 1955 is caused by the decrease 
in the procurement program, necessitating the maintenance of an increased num- 
ber of items of idle production equipment thereby released from active produc- 
tion, A numerical listing of this equipment to be maintained and the estimated 
luaintenance cost is furnished in the classified supplement. 

General WestpHatincer. If you will turn to page 795, this table 
shows the figures for 1954, the estimate for fiscal year 1955, and the 
estimate for 1956, $21,542,000. 

_ Mr. Mitixr. Will you give us briefly a statement on this particular 
item’ There you have almost a 1,000 percent increase over the 
liscal year 1954. 

I understand that the general reason for this is the stretchout in 
the cutback, and the fact that when the contractual plants are in op- 
eration it means that there is more needed to keep them going? 
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General WestreHatincer. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitirr. Perhaps, percentagewise, this is a bigger function thay 
x11 the other items. I was wondering if you could explain any Spe- 
cific reason why it was $2,660,000 in “1954 and has gone up to $21. 

542,000 for 1956? 

General WresreHatincer. I think, Mr. Miller, for 3401 it is becaus 
not all of the 70 plants were fully operated. As a matter of fact, we 
have the figures here showing those that were fully and partially 
operated. We had, duri ing July of 1953, 3 idle plants and 35 partially 
idle plants, which we were maintaining. That would build up the 
previous year figure. Whereas, for 3411 production equipment mn 
the hands of the ‘produce ers was all in use during July 1953. In fiseal 
vear 1956 much of this equipment will be idle and need maintenance 

Mr. Mituer. It began to phase out in 1955 

xyeneral WesreHAnincer. At the end of the fiscal year 1953, and 
very rapidly, when the Korean war ended in August of 1953. During 
fiscal year 1954 we had three major cutbacks in production and that is 
the reason for these tremendous increases. 

Mr. Miter. I notice that the funds in this item are used for st storage 
or you might say, the mothballing of Government-owned plants, and 
also for the inspection of privately owned facilities to assure theit 
adequate maintenance. What percentage of this money is going to be 
used for that inspection ? 

General WesreHauincer. I think you can get the best estimate of 
that from the workload indicated here on page 796. We have an 
inspection estimate of $100,000 out of the total amount of $21 million- 
plus. 





DEPARTMENTAL INDUSTRIAL PLANT RESERVE 


Mr. Miter. I suggest that you refer to the record of last year’ 
hearings at page 847, where there is set out a table, departmental i in- 
dustrial plant reserves, showing the figures for various dates in 
1953-54. For the recor d, would you bring that table up to date? 

General WesTrHALINGER. Yes, sir; we have that information right 
here, and we shall be glad to supply it. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Departmental industrial plant reserve 


July 1, Dee. 31, Feb. 28, | Fiscal yeat 











1954 | 1954 1955 1956! 
$$ —__———_--—_|— = i— beatae 
inno cce whens gienena deena nkernn gana 92 | 92 | 92 B 
Idle and maintained with these funds._-.............--- 12 | 12 12 | 21 
Partially idle portion maintained with these funds. -.-- 27 | 27 | 27 | dS 
Active, maintained with other funds, or leased. --_-_---- 53 53 53 M 





1 Status of plants will change at various times during fiscal year 1956. 
MopsimizaATion REQUIREMENTS, ALLOCATION, AND INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 


Subproject 3421—Mobilization requirements, allocation, and industrial securit) 


Total direct obligations: 


Sip anes eee Teme ee a eee 
Metimnte,; Geeel year 1006.25 os io La le 10, 890, 000 
HeGiuentasfenal yore F056: sis icsst sciences delice 12, 280, 0W 
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I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


_ To provide the planning, supervision, review, and analysis of the operations 
conducted with funds from the two other budget projects of this program and 
from budget project 4200 under the “Procurement and production,” Army 
appropri: ation. 

» To provide modern production and other data and quality control methods 
to “assure the rapid production by planned mobilization producers of items to 
meet military specifications and to reduce rejects. This work will partially fill 
the gap in production readiness created by the reduction in procurement and will 
assist the manufacturing capabilities of new items by accomplishing production 
planning and having available essential production data for distribution to 
mobilization producers. Unless this planning and data is kept abreast of the 
latest technological developments, mobilization production will be delayed and 
the items produced will not be the best industry can furnish. 

8. Planning with private industry for the development of tentative agreements 
for production during war. 


II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 


fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 
1, Personnel requirements: 

Military personnel (average number) : 205 208 222 

Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions = ~ 1, 548 1, 580 | 1, 859 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. aa ak a 0 0 | 0 
Average number of all employees- -- * 1, 482 1, 500 | 1, 763 


Personal service obligations __- Toes alata a $7,251,000 | $7, 500, 000 $9, 089, 000 
2. Narrative justification: ee ee ee _ 
Production allocation $2,651,796 | $2. 670, 000 $2, 700, 000 


The work in this area, which is planning with private industry, is the back- 
tone of the Army’s industrial mobilization preparedness. Even though the 
Government owns valuable industrial facilities, the Army places main reliance 
tor its mobilization production upon the versatility, ingenuity, and quality of 
private American industry. Premobilization planning with industry is to de- 
velop an agreement for the delivery of specific items at scheduled times, to the 
end that production schedules can be quickly put into effect in the event of an 
emergency. Management and the military must work closely to assure accurate 
forecasts of deliveries. If planned schedules are not met, the entire system of 
supplying combat and training units will become out of phase, greatly reducing 
nilitary capabilities. 


Mobilization requirements : 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 $1, 113, 495 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 1, 150, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 1, 200, 000 


Mobilization requirements under this project cover essentially materials and 
components. These areas are receiving national attention and emphasis under 
the supervision of the Office, Defense Mobilization: specifically, the component 
Studies of ball bearings, engines, castings, etc. This work cosists of: 

1, Conversion of phased item requirements into phased component require- 
ments and these into phased materials requirements. 

2. Keeping the defense materials system planning alive for implementation in 
event of an emergency. 

3. Preparation and revision of bills of materials to remain in phase with 
cha inges to end items. An estimated 325 bills of materials will be revised during 
fiscal year 1956, 

4. Acquisition of bills of materials for mobilization production. The Army has 
in estimated deficit of over 3,500 bills in mobilization requirements. The fiscal 
year 1956 estimate will provide for the acquisition of approximately 350 bills. 

Item development and changes in standard items increase the fund require- 
ment in this area to support the desired mobilizatjon readiness. Current oper- 
ations will provide for its portion of the total bills of materials area, but this 


a0 must provide for those items which are not in production or not in full 
production. 





Mobilization production data: 


STN cI COI a nt ilies dol oc tat a paeeiligel $2, 801, (19 
FomGimanGG; Teck) MOOR THO sis cad ccs cunnasl dete aee 2, 500, On 
matmante Teens Pont SON ashe) ees Ba eee de eS 4, 000, (Ky 


Funds available in fiscal year 1955 for the preparation of drawings and spe. 
fications, gage design and engineering, and quality control were not sufficiey 
to accomplish the work created by reduced production. Shortage of funds fo; 
these essential activities for mobilization production causes a backlog of wor 
which will have two effects upon mobilization item deliveries : 

1. Delay in planned producers initiating production to meet military spec. 
fications. 

2. Acceptance of items having inferior quality. 

The funds requested will be used to accomplish the following functions: 

1. Preparing, revising, and maintaining drawings and specifications pertaining 
to gages, inspection equipment, and special production tool engineering an 
designing. 

2. Preparation and compilation of lists of spare parts and accessories for 
spare parts. 

3. Distribution of drawings, specifications, other production data, and relate 
manuals to private facilities. 

4. The planned producers of Government-owned industrial facilities kee 
current production engineering data, evaluate the effects of new production 
methods upon these facilities, and reconcile the effect of changes to standard 
items to the planned capabilities of the facilities. 

5. Develop better inspection methods, adopt new methods developed by private 
industry. prepare inspection manuals and guides, and study other means of ini. 
proving the quality of manufacturing items. 

Two of the eight reasons given in the June 1, 1953, edition of the Washington 
Daily News for the shortage of ammunition were applicable to this part of the 
industrial mobilization program as follows: 

1. Failure to supply gages and adequate drawings which held up production. 

2. Acceptance of defective ammunition because of poor inspection methods 
Because of these inefficient inspection methods defective ammunition was 
stockpiled. 


Technical administration of industrial preparedness measures : 


EIA II IN oc Na bon ache ie 5 two me Saree cpt eaeces Sicees <img EA 
eI VR AI, Nak cie iach hha dh tac alln eanetiisc set elaine 700, 000 
RRO Tih <I RUOIIN Ni ehacinn Sisde 4 ree fale Seketeees alae 755, OM) 


These funds will be used for planning, including the preparation of industrial 
preparedness projects and justifications; reviewing quotations submitted by 
private industry for new projects; supervising the execution of 285 projects 
being conducted at Army arsenals and with private industry which were initiated 
in prior years at a cost of $85 million; reviewing and analyzing the results o/ 
completed projects, and preparing an evaluation to include recommendations 
for future actions; periodically reviewing results of prior-year projects for 
applicability to current work; and coordinating with research and development 
activities, between technical services, and with the Navy and the Air Force 


Technical administration of layaway of production facilities and equipment: 


CINE CTE ONE De sk rain bccn Ln ttlahdeasleo ce qedie $1, 531, 2m 
RING DORE | WOR NS oasis cit eeeiny ec waeeslnsic 2, 500, On) 
Dette sN08) WORT AUN. icin ncnntisewsonSnbaian nde subs 2, OOD, OH) 


These funds are needed in conjunction with the procurement and productiol, 
Army appropriation budget projects 4213 and 4222 funds to lay away ani 
provide initial preservation of Army-owned industrial facilities and equipmelt 
as released from current production. In addition to planning with contractors 
and developing other data for the layaway activity, the work will cover su 
veillance of the actual layaway to determine and insure that contract terms 
are met, insure that equipment is properly maintained, train personnel in the 
technical aspects of layaway, and develop cost and other data pertaining t 
the preservation of the Army’s approximately $7 billion production asset in ! 
state of readiness for rapid reactivation. 
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production equipment records and other related activities : 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 ie $565, 069 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 ae : 1. 100, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956______- ; __ 1,280, 000 


These funds will be used for the inventory of all Army-owned major items 
of production equipment, worth $500 or over; keeping records of the equipment 
for more rapid use in the event of an emergency; developing standard methods 
ro check the mobilization capabilities of specific types of production equipment ; 
preparing manuals for these methods; and other activities relating to this field 
of mobilization readiness. 


Planning for utilization of industrial plants and equipment : 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 $202, 695 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 _ 225, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 ; 250, 000 

This planning is accomplished partially at the time of the layaway of produc- 
tion facilities and equipment, but primarily after it is laid away. The funds 
will be used to prepare and keep current plans for the reactivation of the Army- 
owned production potential. For example, a detailed mobilization plan for the 
reactivation of each of the 92 facilities in the departmental industrial plant re- 
serve, utilizing the experience gained from the Korean emergency, will be de- 
veloped and kept abreast of latest Army mobilization plans. 

Industrial security : 
Actual, fiscal year 1954___-_~_- a as 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955________- ee _._ 45,000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 ‘a 145, 000 

These funds provide for the surveying and resurveying of the facilities as- 
signed to the Army by the Office, Secretary of Defense as a part of the Depart- 
nent of Defense industrial security program. In addition to inspecting as- 
signed facilities, Army personnel recommend to management means of reduc- 
ing the effect of sabotage and other possible enemy action. The increased fund 
requirement for fiscal year 1956 is caused by a larger number of facilities ex- 
pected to be assigned, greater familiarity with the work resulting in improved 
iuality of this important Department of the Defense activity, and more accurate 
charging of costs to the proper budget project. 

The reduction in current procurement places increased responsibility for pro- 
duction preparedness upon industrial mobilization activities. For example, when 
x combat vehicle is being manufactured, changes in design, drawings, specifica- 
tions, bills of materials, and other production adjustments are made as a part 
of current operations. Even though a vehicle is not in production, improvements 
are developed and changes are made in order to keep the Army’s materiel modern. 
Without current procurement funds to do the production preparedness work, 
the responsibility becomes a part of the industrial mobilization effort. 


Mr. Mituter. There may be some questions later, but will you take 
up the next item, General Westphalinger ? 

General WesTPHALINGER. Turning to page 797, we have 3421 shown 
here, direct obligations of $9,457,970 in 1954; $10,890,000 in the fiseal 
year 1955 and $12,280,000 estimated for fiscal year 1956. 

Pages 798 through 802 give the details of the 9 subdivisions of the 
different funds covered. I will be glad to answer any questions on 
these, 

Mr. Mitier. That is on what page? 

General WeEsTPHALINGER. Starting with page 798 and going on 
through page 802. | . 

Mr. Minter. Are you able to tell the committee anything with 
lespect to the unit-cost figures anticipated for 1956 in comparison 
with the present fiscal year, or the previous fiscal year? In other 
Words, are you able out of this program development, to work out 
economies and efficiencies to the extent that it is less costly than it 
Was. on a unit basis? 
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General Wesrrnarincer. Mr. Miller, we have some figures hey. 
but I hesitate to use them for this reason: As you know, the first year 
of the layaway and the first year of maintenance comes out of pro. 
curement and production, 4200. 

Mr. Mitier. Yes. 

General Westruauincer. And this is the maintenance estimate and 
the figures are not comparable at all. In other words, we have , 
part of our plant being maintained by procurement and production 
program, 4200, and a part of it being maintained from maintenance 
and operation program, 3400. 

Mr. Miuier. As I understand it, however, if this present conditioy 
continues, that is, the world situation remains more or less static, 
we will perhaps have a number of years during which these plants 
may have to be kept on a standby basis; is that correct ? 

General WrsrrHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitzier. Do I understand that we have not been on that basis 
long enough as of now to have established the figures that would give 
us an accurate guide as to the progress that is being made? 

General Wesrrnatincer. I think, Mr. Miller, that in trying to 
compare plant A for 1954 with plant A for 1955 

Mr. Minter (interposing). Either plant A or a plant sufficiently 
similar to plant A, to make the figures reliable. 

General WrsTrHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. If you have not had that experience, of course, you 
cannot do it. 

General Wesrrnauincrer. We have done part with procurement 
funds, the remainder with maintenance and operations funds. We 
have the two intermingled at this time. 

Mr. Miuxier. It seems to me, as I say, this may be a long haul, in- 
volving the expenditure of a great many millions of dollars each year, 
and it also appears to me that it is a new thing in our national ex 
perience. 

General WesTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And there ought to be an opportunity for working 
out substantial savings as the know-how develops. 

General WresrrpHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitirr. And I think we would be interested in anything 
you could give us for the record that would indicate a forward look- 
ing approach in that respect. I am going to pass this back to my 
chairman, but if you have anything that might be of value, put it in 
the record at this point, and if not, we will understand. 

General WrEsTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

(The informatin requested follows :) 





The Army has not been in this type of program sufficiently long to establish 
cost trends for the same kind of work from year to year. However, the Army 
has reduced its estimates of the total funds required to lay away and maintain 
Government-owned plants and equipment in standby. In June of 1954 the 
Army estimated that the Ordnance Corps, which represents roughly 90 percen' 
of the total Army production base, would lay away some $5'4 billion worth of 
production capacity at one time cost of approximately $360 million. This 
amount was based on total inactivation of our production potential, and in- 
cluded costs incident to such rehabilitation of production equipment as was 
necessary to bring it into sound condition for operation. The Army further 
projected at that time an annual maintenance cost for storage and protection 
of $140 million. Both of these cost estimates were based on the experience and 
data available at that time. 
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The Army now considers, on the basis of further experience and operational 
knowledge gained, it can readjust its requirements to a total layaway expendi- 
ture of approximately $160 million and an annual maintenance cost of approxi- 
mately $125 million. Our budget estimates have been adjusted accordingly. 
Cost reductions have been achieved primarily through the application of tech- 
nical advancements that the Army has been able to achieve in conjunction with 
industry. 

Mr. Mitter. We have gone through the titles, Mr. Chairman, with 
the understanding that if either you or Mr. Riley had any questions 
they would appear at the appropriate place in the record. 

Mr. Srkes. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 


IMPROVEMENT IN OPERATIONS 


[ would like to ask you, General, if any major changes in proce- 
dural operations have occurred since the presentation was made to this 
committee a year ago, and, if so, just insert a statement covering them 
in the record at this point. 

General WESTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I believe that is all, gentlemen. 

Thank you. 

(The statement requested is as follows:) 


The Army’s program for the past year has been an expanded use of the tech- 
nical advances we diScussed last year. Our methods of preparation of produc- 
tion equipment for storage have advanced tremendously. By the application 
of recently developed detergent and preserving materials to the internal preci- 
sion mechanisms of machinery still hooked up to power and immediately follow- 
ing shutdown, we have been able to almost entirely eliminate costly teardown 
to remove corrosive sludge accumulations. The extensive dismantling of pro- 
duction machinery to remove corrosive agents has heretofore been the largest 
single cost factor in preparation for layaway. This process and its success is 
directly dependent upon timeliness of the application. To permit any appre- 
ciable period to lapse from the time a production line closes down until this 
internal purging and preserving is accomplished can only result in failure to 
dislodge these corrosive sludges. We then find ourselves faced with the neces- 
sity of costly dismantling. Control of this situation has been achieved by a 
carefully established scheduling of all layaway projects from the time of desig- 
nation of any line or single item of equipment to be retained in the mobilization 
base through all phases of accomplishment. 

Asa result of this timely and thorough cleaning and preservative treatment of 
precision internal mechanisms it has been possible for us to greatly reduce costly 
periodic exercising. We are now able to extend the periods between cycling or 
exercising of machines incorporating complicated hydraulic systems. In fact, 
a high percentage of this reserve will now require no exercising at all. 

Storage controls have been vastly improved and substantial economies accom- 
jlished through the development and use of dehumidification methods wherever 
it is feasible to apply such control in lieu of the much more costly heating 
method, Specifically, wherever it is possible for us to apply dynamic dehumidi- 
fication, which is the extraction of moisture from the air by a purely mechanical 
ind continuous process to maintain a relative humidity of 35—40 percent we 
can calculate our costs to be roughly one-fifth of the amount required to achieve 
2 comparable degree of control by the use of heat or other means. We know 
that equipment that has been properly cleaned will not corrode in the presence 
of a relative humidity of 35-40 percent. Our inspections of equipment stored 
in a dehumidified area is therefore greatly reduced. In fact, the inspection 
‘ction is directed largely to the dehumidification process. This can be quickly 
observed in any area by merely looking at a continuous recording instrument. 
In limited instances, we have been able to apply this process in plant areas 
where machinery remains in place hooked up to power. Construction char- 
icteristics, tightness of the building, etc., are, of course, governing factors. More 
‘Tejuently, this process is achieved by removing equipment from its operating 
position, locating it in a frame or similar type building in the same area, and 
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erecting a moisture vapor barrier envelope or hutment over the entire aggregat: 
of equipment. A dynamic dehumidification machine is then installed in thi 
envelope or hutment. We endeavor to avoid wherever possible the excessiy. 
costs frequently incurred by the heating of high ceilinged, expansive plant areas 
as well as the high-rental costs usually charged for such areas. 

By applying our best engineering ability, we have greatly reduced the cog 
of laying away this reserve. Concurrently, we have taken numerous steps an 
applied methods that will hold the cost of our continued maintenance and storage 
program to the very minimum. It must be recognized in our continued consid. 
eration of providing funds for this program that the economies of continued 
maintenance were fully built into the original layaway job. Therefore, any 
reduction made in maintenance funds would in all probability have drastic effec 
in reducing the operating ability of this reserve. 


Monpay, Marcu 21, 1955. 


JNSTALLATION SUPPORT SERVICES (ADMINISTRATIVE) 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. W. C. WESTMORELAND, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-—1 
DONALD H. HAVERMANN, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-! 


Mr. Ritey. We will proceed, gentlemen, with the study of activity 
3800, “Installation support services (administrative).” Do you 
have a statement you would like to make to the committee? 

General WestmMoreLaNb. I have a short prepared statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the funds requested in this activity 
provide for the administrative and protective services at the installa- 
tion level of the Army Establishment. 

Administrative services include such headquarters and staff func- 


tions as planning, programing, budgeting, personnel administration, 


management, and fiscal and financial services. 

Under protective services are included the security guards for the 
protection of Government property. 

In short, this request is for the type of services usually called 
overhead. 

The total requirement in this activity is $72,839,000, of whicl 
44,271,500, or approximately 61 percent, is for salaries. This repre- 
sents a reduction of $9,334,000 compared to fiscal year 1955. 

These estimates were developed after careful appraisal of each 
command, at which time requirements were determined on the bass 
of mission changes compared to the previous fiscal year. During this 
uppraisal, consideration was given to the impact of the reduced 
strength of the Army with its attendant organizational changes; also 
to the introduction of new and extension of existing management plans 
which will create additional workloads. 

We are as mindful of the need for maintaining a proper balance 
between overhead and operating activities at this level as we are at 
the top level. Similarly, we maintain constant checks on our installa- 
tion headquarters through our manpower survey system, field inspec- 
tion trips, and quarterly review and analysis of field reports. 

There appears in the fiscal year 1955 column the figure of $21 mil- 
lion. This amount was specifically earmarked for the program to re- 
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place military with civilian personnel, or Operation Teammate, which 
| discussed during my presentation of the overall civilian manpower 
requirements at a previous session of these hearings. The funds were 
set aside in a lump sum and placed in this program until such time 
as specific costs by budget program could be determined and the total 
amount distributed to the benefiting programs. 

There are members of my staff present who are prepared to provide 
more detailed information. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Rizey. Will you insert at this point in the record page 811 of the 
justifications, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 1955 through 
December 31, 1954. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMy— ActTiviry 3800— INSTALLATION SUPPORT 
Services (ADMINISTRATIVE) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Estimate Estimate, 
Actual, fiscal : wa. | Actual as of ae 
Number, project, and subproject year 1954 fiscal year Dec. 31. 1954 fiscal year 


1955 | 1956 


3810 Administrative and protective services___| ($86, 432, 513)| ($82, 173,000)| ($31, 212,431)| ($72, 839, 000) 
3811 Headquarters and staff activities 52, 327, 653 50, 394, 500 23, 973, 597 45, 222, 000 
3812 Security guards i 31, 337, 500 7, 092, 699 27, 404, 000 
3813. Troop train escorts and train patrols 53 441, 000 146, 135 213, 000 
3820 Replacement of military by civilians (21, 000, 000) (0) | 0 


Total direct obligations 103, 173, 000 | 1 31, 212, 431 72, 839, 000 





1 Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark, 


General WrestmorELAND. Mr. Chairman, I might go through the 
justification sheets, if the members of the committee think it would 
be of help. 

Mr. Ritey. It will be helpful to us, yes. 

—— WESTMORELAND. I will indicate some of the significant 
trends, 


HeEapqua RTERS AND STArr ACTIVITIES 


Project or subpreject : 3811 Headquarters and staff activities: 
Actual fiscal year 1954 $52, 327, 653 
Estimate fiscal year 1955 50, 394, 500 
Istimate fiscal year 1956 45, 222, 000 
Total direct obligations: 


I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


For expenses of administering headquarters activities at class I installations 
in the continental United States and in overseas areas. Included are expenses 
of the Offices of the Commanding Officer, his Deputy, Chief of Staff, and Assistant 
Chiefs of Staff; legal and general counsel; the Inspector General; safety activi- 
ties; general administration; personnel administration; management improve- 
nent; public information; and comptroller and/or fiscal and financial services. 
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II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


1. Personnel requirements 





a 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 
—————————————— ne ere, 
Military personnel (average number). .....-.-..-..-.-----.--- 37, 512 32, 770 20, 7 
Civilian personnel: 

Number of permanent positions.............---...-------- 10, 447 10, 225 9, 60 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__..-......-.--.- 7, 598 3, 459 1, 
Average number of all employees. -.-....-...-----.--.------ 17, 728 13, 393 10, 530 





PPePeOAl SAC VIES ODUGATIONG scan cece ce wnegencteeeneiacea census $40, 450,849 | $39, 674, 000 $36, 537, 00 


2. Narrative justification 


These estimates were developed after individual command appraisals wherein 
requirements were determined on the basis of mission changes compared to the 
previous year. Asa result of such appraisal, there is reflected herein a reduction 
of $5,172,500 for the fiscal year 1956 as compared to fiscal year 1955. 

The principal reason underlying these mission changes is the reduced strength 
of the Army. As a result of the strength reductions, it is estimated that a say. 
ings of $900,000 will be realized in the Zone of Interior. 

The balance of this reduction, or $4,272,500, is reflected principally in the Far 
East and Huropean Commands. It is estimated that a reduction of $1,445,000 
can be realized due to the rollback in the Far East Command. Support of 
operating forces in Germany is reduced by $2,667,000. The remaining $160,500 
represents savings in other overseas commands due to strength reductions. 


8. Nonreimbursable support to other agencies and activities (included in direc 




















obligations) 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 
Pu ltt cactutintararony mre bina kim Meee we peed ea rengkns aioe $76, 940 $71, 861 | $71, 00 
apeperteaent Of tiie Di Pewee. «cin cceccsedccknnewiewnewcncs 62, 830 58, 481 58, 000 
SPOETCAIEDS OF GBD DIGG 6. oso once cece caccccnpesengrencucene 14, 110 13, 380 13, OO 








Turning to the justification, page 812, you will notice in the table 
at the bottom of the page a very significant reduction in the military 
personnel employed in this particular program. This reduction is 
the result of principally two things: One, reduced workload, a reflec- 
tion of the reduction in the size of the Army; and, two, the imple- 
mentation of Operation Teammate, where we are substituting cviien 
personnel for military personnel. 

You will notice, on the number of civilian personnel, that there is 
a reduction, but a less drastic reduction, because we are hiring addi- 
tional civilian personnel to replace military personnel. 

Also, there is a lesser reduction reflected in the civilian positions 
because it is in this area, at the station level that we have to provide 
the personnel to operate the financial-management plan for processing 
the implementation program throughout the Army. 

Now, turning to the next page—— 


PERSONNEL REQUIRED FOR OPERATION TEAMMATE 


Mr. Stxes. Before you leave that page, please. You show a definite 
reduction in the military personnel requested here, and a somewhat 
lesser reduction in the number of civilian personnel. Now, can yot 
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give us any information on how many of that number of civilian 
personnel are involved in the Operation Teammate ! 

General WrstTMoRELAND. Yes, sir. 

There will be approximately 1,600 civilians hired in this area under 
(Qperation Teammate. 

Mr. Suxes. Apparently that made it impossible for you to show the 
reduction of civilian personnel compared to the reduction in military 
personnel, but it did make it possible to show a greater reduction in 
military personnel ¢ 

General WESTMORELAND. That is correct, sir. 


CONTROLS OVER USE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Srxes. What type of checks do you maintain over these ex- 
penditures? It seems to me there is a possibility that under this gen- 
eral head, which is a broad sort of thing, you could include any and 
all kinds of activities when you cannot find any other place to put 
them. How do you determine what are proper expenditures and how 
do you prevent expenditures from becoming excessive in this field 

General WestmorreLanv. Mr. Chairman, the activities which are 
to be paid for out of this project are clearly defined by the Comp- 
troller of the Army, and reports come into the Department, both man- 
power reports and fiscal reports, that allow us to keep very careful 
check on this particular area. A great deal of supervision is given to 
this area both by the Army staff and within the chain of command. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN OPERATION 


Mr. Suxes. Have there been any procedural changes in the past 
year? 

General WESTMORELAND. Yes, sir. We have improved our report- 
ing system, Mr. Chairman, whereby we are able to make a better audit 
in this area through more comprehensive quarterly reports submitted 
by the commands. I would like to provide for the record a more 
detailed statement in response to the question. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


IMPROVED PERSONNEL UTILIZATION 


Listed below are two devices designed to enable the Department of the Army 
to obtain more effective use of its manpower resources: 

(a) The Report of Operating Personnel Utilization and Requirements, which 
has been effective since January 1954 and shows performance data for the conti- 
nental United States commands which assist the manpower analysts at the 
Department of the Army to evaluate and control the use of manpower resources. 
It serves as a basis for justifying future personnel requirements and eliminates 
considerable paperwork concerned with routing requests for adjustments in 
personnel authorizations. 

(b) The Army performance analysis system is another device which is designed 
to provide data which permits a systematic and continuous analysis of the 
degree of effectiveness being attained by the Army Establishment. Major steps 
of the system are: 

(1) Dividing the work into work areas. 

(2) Defining areas in which performance can be measured quantitatively and 
into areas which cannot. 

(3) Defining units of measurement. 

(4) Establishment of performance standards. 
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(5) Recording and reporting work units produced. 

(6) Determining those areas where performance effectiveness is abnormal ang 
causes therefor. 

While these are in the nature of new procedures, I should also like to point 
out that our existing manpower control system is constantly being modified anj 
improved to meet changing conditions. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any questions by members of the committee! 

Mr. Ritey. No question. 

Mr. Mixer. I think you have covered it pretty well, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Srxes. Do you wish to proceed now to project 3812, “Security 
Guards” ? 


Securiry GuARDS 
SUBPROJECT 3812——SECURITY GUARDS 


Total direct obligations: 


PASC TOCA: OGRE oi a brits di entered ibis oecielaensnn $33, 646, 208 
Tiottmate;: Tend i per. Wasi kd eek ei enti oe ws 81, 337, 500 
Matimato, Beowl: oer: VOC sissies se tnnnesnawareonememnen 27, 404, 000 


I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


For the expenses of security guards employed for the protection of Govern. 
ment property at class I installations throughout the United States, and such 
military installations as post storage areas, rebuild shops, depots, classified secv- 
rity areas, strategic supply points, and petroleum, oil, and lubricants; and 
ammunition dumps in the overseas areas, 


II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


1. Personnel requirements 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 
Military personnel (average number)...............--.------- 6, 775 5, 006 3, 04 
Oivilian personnel: 

Number of permanent positions- - - -- i bide clase gla aiedinds 4, 898 4, 780 5, 570 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.............._-- 2, 533 1, 074 700 
Average number of all employees-_....-...-...------------ 7, 335 5, 760 5, 
Personal service obligations__............-....-.----.-.------- $6, 837, 439 $7, 187, 730 $7, 734, 500 


General WestmoreLAnp. Mr. Chairman, that project appears on 
page 814 of the justification sheets. You will notice at the bottom 
of the page, the first line of the table, there again appears a drastic 
reduction in the number of military personnel utilized. 

You will notice, on the other hand, on the second line of the table, 
there has been an increase in civilians. 


ADDITIONAL GUARDS IN FRANCE 


This increase comes about as a result of the line of communication 
that is being built in France, where we have had to shift guards from 
Germany to France in order to provide security for the additional 
logistic installations that are being established in France. 

Mr. Sixes. Will that bring about any difficulty with the French 
Government on employing French nationals ? 

Mr. Havermann. If I may comment on that, Mr. Chairman: We 
are using Polish guards in France and of course this has been arranget 
with the French Government. 
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Mr. Sixes. Are these the same Polish guards that we have been 
using as security guards elsewhere ? 

Mr. HAvERMANN. Yes, sir. 

General WESTMORELAND. We were previously using them in Ger- 

any. 

Mr, HaverMAnn. Actually, they will not in every case be the same 
ones that we have used, although some of them may be actually trans- 
ferred from Germany. 

Mr. Stxes. But in the main, they are actually additional personnel 
required for guard duty ? 

Mr. HaverMANN. In the main; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it considered more desirable to utilize their services 
than to utilize the services of military personnel ? 

General WESTMORELAND. It is, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. From the standpoint of cost, of course, you would save 
alot of money. What are the other considerations ? 

General WrsTMorELAND. First, it is an economy measure; and, 
second, it frees military personnel so they can be placed in other type 
units. 

Mr. Stxes. Does it give you an ample degree of protection ? 

General WrEsTMoRELAND. We feel it does, particularly the labor 
service units which are quasi-military units and, therefore, under 
more rigid disciplinary control. 

Mr. Mixer. Will you yield? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. As a matter of fact, are not many of them veterans of 
the Polish Army ? 

General WEsrmMorELAND. A great many of them are, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitier. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Before we leave that, will the operation of the new 
communications line through France require additional personnel 
or are you now showing the leveled-off figure of personnel for that 
operation ? 

General WesrmoreLanp. Mr. Chairman, it might well require addi- 
tional personnel until the line of communication has been completed. 
I cannot give you a specific answer as to the projected date of com- 
pletion, but I do know it is not completed at this time. 

Mr. Srxzs. For the record you might indicate the comparable cost 
of one military person and one security guard annually. 

General WresTMORELAND. Very well, sir. May I submit that? 

Mr. Stxes. Submit that for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The cost of an enlisted soldier in the overseas area is calculated to be $5,800 


per year; whereas, the cost of one indigenous civilian esployed as a security 
guard amounts to $1,472 per year. 


Mr. Stxes. Do you have anything else to submit on this? 
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REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


General WesrmoreLanp. Mr. Chairman, I might invite your at. 
tention to the line “Full-time equivalent of all other positions.” Those 
are Koreans which we were directed by the Secretary of Defense to 
show as a separate entry. 

Mr. Stxes. How was it possible to bring about such a striking re. 
duction in number of people required for that operation? 

General WesTMorELAND. That results from redeployments and com. 
pletion of the rollup in the Far East. 

Mr. Sixes. Simply nothing for them to do? 

Gener: al WrsTMORELAND. Essentially , Sir. 


NUMBER OF GUARDS PER POST 


On page 815 there is an analysis of the number of guards it takes 
per post. In the United States, where we have a 40-hour week for 
our guards, it takes 4.93 guards per post; while overseas, with a 
48-hour week, it takes 4.35 guards per post. 

Mr. Srkes. Possibly this sheet should go in the record. 

(The sheet referred to is as follows:) 


Supprosgect 3812—Srcurtty Guarps 
NARRATIVE JUSTIFICATION 


These estimates were developed on the basis of providing a standard number 
of guards per 24-hour post. The standard varies depending on the length of 
the workweek, e. g., in the United States where the workweek is 40 hours, the 
standard used is 4.93 guards per post, In the overseas areas where the workweek 
is 48 hours, the standard used is 4.35 guards per post. 

Except in Japan and Germany, where the payment of seeurity guard service 
is handled under a contractual arrangement with the host government, all guards 
in the United States and the other overseas areas are paid from object class (1. 

The following tables indicate the respective numbers to be paid from object 
class 01 and those paid under contractual arrangement: 


TABLE I 


[United States requirements paid from 01] 











r Number of 
Number of 
* : guards Total costs 
24-hour posts required 
Pee Obs FOE 5 go ncivuhti Cea sbi den ae Scune oad sk 123 606 $2, 883, 422 
Fiscal year 1955 aii 133 656 3, 150, 000 


WT ON OUR isis tases secede ean nt isbd.cicakssctldeeden 140 ool | 3, 246,00 





The increase reflected in fiscal year 1956 is required to provide adequate 
security at those installations which will be inactivated. Security guards are 
part of the normal standby complement at each inactive installation. 


TABLE IT 


[Overseas requirements paid from 01} 


| | 
| Number of | Number of 





24-hour guards re- Total costs 
posts quired 
PN OI is uk ins Dann pacekem Rees +Whawainws | 1, 547 | 6, 729 $4, 443, 371 
Pisses year W008........-............-.. oat ane bola sawastimbonat 1,173 5, 104 5, 237, 500 
| aera eae 1, 216 5, 289 5, 998, 000 
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The fiscal year 1956 increase is due entirely to the need of additional guards 
for the protection of newly established depots along the line of communication 
in France. Table III which follows shows a concurrent decrease in guard 
requirements in Germany. 

TABLE III 


[Contractual guard requirements in Germany] 


Number 


quards 


Number 
24-hour 


ene ont  ihak actennatecctibveelaabiecdis Wleeds 3, 587 15,607 | $18, 063, 853 
Fiscal year IS ice I shin chsdiio-asie cadh.d cics ace dines olga ay ecceapnpaidpanea te etl | 2, 929 | 12, 742 15, 928, 000 


posts | required 
! 


Fiscal FOOT TGs onsen cw csweincensasewmscccacascsssnen stsbeu 2, 418 10, 520 13, 150, 000 


The reductions shown reflect diminishing activity in Germany as the line of 
communications is transferred to France. 


TABLE IV 


(Contractual guard requirements in Japan] 


Number 
guards re- | Total costs 
quired 


Number 24- | 
hour posts 


senile MNS eos Se he PR SD ad 2, 508 | 10,911 | $8, 255, 562 
Fits WOR Rs inn cada dalhsn dks Sues Adeeb GOED wcuaebed 1, 933 | 8, 410 7, 022, 000 


WOOL YOUN SIGs a dt coaeeesa cakes acid ancien mage c 1,379 6, 000 5, 010, 000 


The reduction shown reflects the rollback operation in the Far East Command. 


General WrstMorELAND. You will notice in the first column at the 
bottom of the page, where we indicate 24-hour posts in the United 
States, there is an increase in 1956. The reason for that increase is 
that we are closing several posts, camps, and stations, and civilian 


guards will be required to secure those stations on a standby status. 
Mr. Suxes. Mr. Miller. 


CONTRACTUAL GUARDS IN GERMANY 


Mr. Minter. On page 816, where it refers to contractual guards 
required in Germany, are deutschemarks used for that purpose now ? 

General WEsTMORELAND. Yes, Mr. Miller; deutschemarks are used 
\o pay those guards, 

Mr. Sixes. Will that be the case after the current fiscal year? 

General WestmoreLANp. I think General Lawton is in a better 
position to answer that than I. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; they will continue to be paid with 
(leutschemarks. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

General WestmoreLAND. On page 816 there is an increase in the 
iumber of guard posts in fiscal year 1956, which, as 1 pointed out 
earlier, is the result of a secur ity requirement for the LOC in France, 
and there is a reduction in the guard posts in Germany for the same 
reason since we are moving supply installations from Germany to 
France. 

At the bottom of the page, table IV, you will notice a reduction 
in guards in Japan, which is the result of redeployment in the Far 
East and the rollback operation. 
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TROOP TRAIN ESCORTS AND TRAIN PATROLS 


Turning to page 818 of the justifications, you will notice a substan. 
tial reduction in subproject 3813, “Troop train escorts and traip 
patrols.” ‘This reduction is a reflection of two factors—first, a lower 
induction rate in fiscal year 1956; and, second, this is an area where 
we will accrue savings from Operation Gyroscope since there will be 
reduced movement of personnel between enlistment or induction and 
departure overseas. 

I believe those represent the highlights, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Does subproject 3813 include escorts on burial detail, 
folk who accompany bodies home? | 

Mr. Havermann. I would like to supply that for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. You might supply that for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Subproject 3813 does not provide the expense of escorts for burial details, 


These expenses are paid from subproject 3131 “Disposition of remains” mainte 
nance and operation, Army. 


REPLACEMENT oF Minirary By Crvmians (Operation TEAMMATE) 


Mr. Mitzer. Mr. Chairman, I did not quite understand page 819. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have further explanation of that too. 
General Westmoreland, will you fill in the record to a greater extent 
on this item ? 

General WestrmoreLanp. Would you like me to explain it now, sir, 
or provide it for the record ? 

Mr. Sixes. Go ahead and explain it now. 

General WestmorELAND. It is a long-standing policy of the De- 
partment of the Army that we substitute civilian employees to the 
maximum extent possible for military personnel. In the past, the 
application of this policy has been difficult due to fund shortages, 
personnel ceilings, or both. A program to replace 12,000 military per- 
sonnel with civilians was instituted in the last half of fiscal year 
1955, but until such time as the specific costs by budget programs can 
be determined, we will not know how funds will have to be distributed 
between budget projects to support the program. 

This $21 million was apportioned to us by the Bureau of the Budget 
for fiscal year 1955 and is now in the process of being expended, either 
that $21 million or other funds within the entire maintenance and 
operations appropriation. We will hire and are in the process now of 
hiring these 12,000 civilians. 

Mr. Mitxer. Let me see if I follow you. You are using the $21 
million appropriated for this fiscal year to hire civilians to take the 

lace of military personnel so that the military personnel can be used 
in more strictly military functions? 

General WresTMORELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitre. What I do not understand is why, if it is going to take 
$21 million for you to employ those civilians, there is no request in the 
coming fiscal year for the same purpose. 

General WestmoreLAND. Within the maintenance and operations 
appropriation submission for fiscal year 1956 there is considered to 
be sufficient 01 funds, personal services, to sustain the civilians we are 
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hiring in fiscal year 1955. The military, accordingly, are shown as 
less in the fiscal year 1956 budget justifications by approximately 
12,000. It will be necessary during the distribution of the funds 
that are appropriated by the Congress for 1956 to do some adjust- 
ment and redistribution of 01 funds within the frame »work of the en- 
tire appropri jation, since our hiri ing of these 12.000 civilians is now in 
progress and we will not know precisely in what budget programs 
they will be hired until we get reports from the field. 

Mr. Miner. In other w ords, you may have to pay some of it for 
civilians and some may be military pay, depending on how you work 
it out in a particular place? 

General WresrmMoreLanp. Mr. Miller, there will be no transfer of 
funds from the military personnel, Army, appropriation, but there will 
be a readjustment of 01 funds within the maintenance and operations 
appropriation. 

Mr. Mttter. Do I understand the $21 million that we have here in 
1955 appears in various categories of maintenance and operation for 
the coming year without being pinpointed, necessarily, but that $21 
million appears in the budget under the various headings? 

(General WESTMORELAND. In effect, 01 funds are included within 
the budget request in the overall maintenance and operation appropri- 
ation, but it is not possible to identify precisely where. 

Mr. Miniter. And those 12,000 employees are scattered with other 
civilian employees in the various functions ? 

General WrsrMorELAND. Yes, sir. While executing this replace- 
ment program we are reducing our overall force. What we are 
doing is changing the composition of our military-civilian work force 
by increasing the percentage of civilians. 

Mr. Mitier. And at the same time you are reducing the total number 
overall] ? 

General WEsTMORELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mtturr. That is all. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Is part of this $21 million to be spent during fiscal year 
1956? 

(General WrEsTMORELAND. I believe that can best be answered by 
General Lawton. 

General Lawron. None of this $21 million will be spent during 
fiscal year 1956. That is 1955 money. 

Mr. Srxes. It will either be expended in fiscal year 1955 or turned 
back to the Treasury ? 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. I think you might prepare an answer showing, as nearly 
as you can, how much will be. expended during fiscal year 1955. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. You understand we are trying to re- 
place these 12,000 civilians. In some cases it might not be possible to 
find a civilian with the qualifications to replace | a military man in a 
specific job. Itisa continuing process. 

(The information requested 1 is as follows:) 

It is estimated that approximately $19 miliion will be expended for Operation 
Teammate during fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Suxes. And the similar requirement for funds in fiscal year 1956 
iscarried in the appropriate place in the budget ? 
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General Lawton. Where we want to replace the military wit 
civilians. 

Mr. Srxes. It will be substantially the same but is carried in th 
appropriate places in the budget ? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

General WrsTMoRELAND. It must be remembered that the $21 millioy 
in fiscal year 1955 represents less than one-half year’s cost. Ther. 
fore, the total cost in fiscal year 1956 is estimated at approximately 
$46 million. We do not know specifically at this time within whi 
budget program the civilians will be hired. When we get that infor. 
mation, we may have to transfer 01 funds from one program to another 
in order to sustain the work force recently hired. 

Mr. Sixes. If you can give us any additional information on tha 
you may do so when you correct your remarks. 

General WrstmorELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any other matters you wish to present at thi 
time ? 

General Wesrmore.ANp. I have none, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Turspay, Marcu 22, 1955. 
INSTALLATION Support Services (Loetstics) 


» WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

MAJ. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS AND 
BUDGET, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. C. H. HUTCHISON, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING 
BRANCH, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

COL. KEITH R. BARNEY, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, DEP L06 

MAJ. GEN. PAUL F. YOUNT, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

BRIG. GEN. H. R. McKENZIE, COMPTROLLER, 0QMG 

COL. HASKELL CLEAVES, COMPTROLLER, OCSigO 

COL. WILLIAM R. WHITAKER, JR., CHIEF, REPAIRS AND UTILITIES 
DIVISION, OCE 

MAJ. CLAYTON H. MOORE, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

M. L. ORNDORFF, BUDGET AND FUNDS CONTROL DIVISION, 0QMG 

HENRY R. DAME, ACTING CHIEF, PLANNING AND CONTROL DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR REAL 
ESTATE 


Mr. Sixes. General Colglazier, we are ready to undertake program 
3900, “Installation support services.” 

Will you present your witnesses ? 

General Core@iazrer. Program 3900, “Maintenance and_ oper 
tions” covers “Installation support services, logistics.” 

The principal witness is Col. Keith R. Barney, Director of Installa- 
tions, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, who is ready to present his 
statement. 

Colonel Barney. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I woul! 
like to present. 

Mr. Sikes. Proceed, please. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Barney. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the program “Installa- 
tion support services (logistics)” consists of a group of housekeeping 
activities required in support of other Army missions being per- 
formed at Army facilities throughout the world. Included are the 
provision of local-type communications; pictorial and transporta- 
tion services; operation of commissaries, laundries, shoe and clothing 
repair shops; maintenance and repair of buildings and grounds; and 
real-estate management. You can readily see that other budget pro- 
crams in the Army are dependent on this support for their successful 
execution. 

The Army is continuing its efforts to reduce support costs. How- 
ever, there is a point below which support activities may not be 
reduced without seriously affecting the accomplishment of primary 
missions of the Army. Efficient and economical operation can only 
be achieved if the physical plant is maintained at a satisfactory level 
and minimum communications and transportation services are 
provided. 

The Army physical plant, which requires these logistical support 
services, is a large one and is dispersed to major continents of the 
world. The activities contained in this budget program support 
approximately 400 installations with a population of 1,884,000. ‘These 
installations occupy approximately 14,500 square miles and contain 
16,000 miles of water and sewer pipes, 14,000 miles of electric lines, 
1 billion square feet of active floor space and 93 million square feet of 
inactive floor space. 

To maintain and support these facilities, the estimate for fiscal year 
1956 is $561 million as compared to $659 million in fiscal year 1955 and 
$625 million in fiscal year 1954. For comparative purposes, I would 
like to point out that the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1955 
include 2 one-time requirements totaling $40 million. One of these 
is approximately $1914 million for real-estate claims arising out of 
release of property in occupied Germany and to be paid in deutsche- 
mark, The remaining $2014 million is for a departmental-sponsored 
program in continental United States to improve living conditions of 
Army troops by rehabilitating mobilization-type buildings planned 
for continued use in the foreseeable future. The funds for this pro- 
gram were made available by reductions and savings in other budget 
activities. Fund availability at this time does not permit the exten- 
sion of this highly desirable program into fiscal year 1956. The reduc- 
tion of $58 million in fiscal year 1956 from a comparable total of $619 
million in fiscal year 1955 is the result of reduced supported strength, 
closing of tantaliadione, and reduced deutschemark supports in Ger- 
many. 

Before getting into the details of this budget estimate, I would like 
to cover the highlights of the major activities. 

The communications and photographic services provide for the 
operation, maintenance, installation, and rehabilitation of telephone, 
teletypewriter, radio communications systems, as well as for the oper- 
ation of training-film libraries and photographic laboratories. The 
338.1 million required in fiscal year 1956 is a decrease of $2.8 million 
from fiscal year 1955. This decrease is due to the reduction of both 
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Government and commercial communications brought about by th 
closing of installations and strict control measures. 

The major transportation service provided is the operation of admin. 
istrative motor pools. The $57.3 million required in fiscal year 1954 
will provide for the operation and maintenance of an average of 50, 
808 vehicles, of which 29,679 are in the continental United States. Our 
primary objectives in this activity are to provide the required suppor 
and to reduce the vehicle inventory. The latter is accomplished 
through increased utilization rates complemented by use of available 
commercial transport facilities. To illustrate our accomplishment, 
the CONUS vehicle inventory has dropped from 30,518 at the begin. 
ning of fiscal year 1954 to a planned ending inventory of 28,675 in 
fiscal year 1956, approximately a 6-percent reduction. Emphasis has 
been placed on the reduction of tactical-type vehicles and at the present 
time only 3 percent of the vehicles used for administrative purpose 
are of the tactical type and these represent current minimum require. 
ments for vehicles in this category. 

The funds required for Quartermaster services in this budget pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1956 amount to $33 million, a $5 million, or 
15-percent, reduction from fiscal year 1955. All of these services are 
under close scrutiny at all times and the establishment of a new 
facility or continued operation of those already in existence is author- 
ized only when the need is fully justifiable. 

The estimate for “Maintenance of facilities” covers those functions 
commonly referred to as “Repairs and utilities.” In addition to 
maintenance and repair of the physical plant of the Army, this 
activity includes utilities, fire protection, custodial, and other engineer 
services, and also alterations or additions to existing facilities and 
minor construction as necessary to provide adequate facilities. The 
total amount of funds required for this activity in fiscal year 1956 is 
$394 million, compared to $447 million in fiscal year 1955. When 
related to workload, total resources available for these activities at 
active facilities decrease from 4614 cents per square foot of building 
space in fiscal year 1954 to 43 cents per square foot in fiscal year 1956. 
Maintenance levels will be approximately the same in fiscal year 1956 
as in the 2 previous years except in Europe, where a sharp reduction 
is scheduled. The maintenance backlog will remain at more than $50 
million by the end of fiscal year 1956. 

I would like to expand on that if I may. 

A deferred maintenance workload is an inventory of work that 
should be done if funds were available. On a comparable basis to 
the figures we are giving you here, we estimate that our workload at 
the end of 1956, our blacklog, will be about $50 million. 

However, during the period before that time we plan to include 
in this program our inactive installations which are not presently in it. 

I therefore anticipate we will report a higher figure a year from 
now. However, the basis for the figure will be different. 

We feel in general we must concentrate more of our maintenance 
effort on the steadily growing number of inactive installations. 

Requirements for modification work, including alterations, addi- 
tions, and minor construction are being held to a level more than one- 

_third below fiscal year 1954 despite evidence that a sizable backlog has 
been developing in this area. This backlog consists of projects con- 
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sidered necessary to provide proper facilities for efficient and econom- 
ical operation of military missions. 

The $20 million required to finance real property leasing activities 
during fiscal year 1956 represents a $27-million decrease from fiscal 


year 1955. 


As I pointed out before, $ 


$19.5 million of this decrease is 


for claims settlements and the remaining decrease is brought about 
by reduce ed rentals and restoration settlements. 

Mr. Chairman, I have covered the highlights of this budget program 
and have present with me members of my staff and representatives of 


the Technical Services. 


information the committee desires. 
The summaries of the program begin on page 831 and are totaled 
on page 832. 


Mr. Srxes. Will you insert at this point in the record 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION 


DATA 


We are prepared to furnish any additional 


pages 831 and 


832 of the justifications, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 
1955 through December 31, 1955. 
(The information requested i is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY—ActTivitTy 3900—INSTALLATION SuPPoRT 


3911 
3912 
3913 


3914 
3915 


3916 | 


3920 
3921 


3922 
3923 
3924 
3930 
3931 





3932 | 


3933 
3934 


3935 | 


3936 
3940 


3941 | 


3942/3 


| 


3945 | 


3950 | 
3951 | Rents, including initial alterations and 


SERvIcEs (Loa) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Project and subproject 


| Communications and photographic 


Operation and maintenance of fixed- 
wire communications systems. - - 

Operation and maintenance of radio 
facilities ------ 

Construction of fixed-wire communi- 


Commercial communications- - 

Construction of guard radio systems_ - 

Film library and photographic labora- 
tories ...--- 

ei ransportation | services 

Operation of administrative “motor 
pools--. a“ 

Movements services. 

Operation of rail equipment. = 

Operation of floating equipment 

Quartermaster specialized services----- 

Operation of commissaries 

Operation of bakeries-_- 

Laundry and dry-cleaning services- --- 

Clothing and shoe-repair shops 

Salvage activities __ 

Civilian mess personnel 

Maintenance of facilities 

Repairs and utilities maintenance, 
repairs and services- 


Modification, class I and II installa- 


tions _ __- 
Department of Army sponsored | repairs 
and utilities activities 
Real-estate management 


restoration of leased premises and 
costs applicable thereto 


Total direct obligations 





Actual, 
fiscal year 
1954 


($35, 494, 009) 
15, 023, 016 
993, 463 


3, 544, 676 
11, 132, 355 
177, 579 


4, 622, 920 
(92, 353, 495) 


72, 341, 227 
12, 436, 880 
5, 249, 715 
2, 265, 673 
(35, 659, 234) 
15, 212, 268 
1, 594, 086 
8, 267, 037 
3, 081, 036 
5, 018, 395 
2, 486, 412 


| (426, 944, 794) 
398, 317, 841 | 
28, 626, 953 | 


0 
(35, 315, 624) 


35, 315, 624 


625, 767, 156 





Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1955 


($40, 983, 000) 
15, 444, 000 
2, 402, 000 


4, 211, 000 
12, 146, 000 
2, 381, 000 


4, 399, 000 
(86, 451, 000) 


66, 497, 000 

13, 423, 000 

4, 509, 000 

2, 022, 000 
(38, 165, 000) 

15, 444, 000 

1, 797, 000 

9, 004, 000 
3, 287, 000 

5, 402, 000 

3, 231, 000 
(447, 051, 000) 


395, 751, 000 
30, 800, 000 
20, 500, 000 

(47, 142, 000) 


47, 142, 000 


659, 792, 000 


| 

Actual, as 

| of Dee. 31, 
1954 


($18, 299, 683) 
7, 449, 873 
1, 254, 260 


1, 079, 161 
5, 950, 272 
1, 014, 713 


1, 551, 404 
(40, 892, 624) 


32, 147, 033 
5, 807, 447 
2, 035, 004 

903, 140 
(21, 651, 443) 
7, 292, 967 
475, 036 
8, 482, 944 
1, 768, 154 
2, 798, 150 
834, 192 
(148, 065, 841) 


141, 273, 022 
6, 791, 159 


1, 660 
(3, 501, 422) 


3, 501, 422 
1 232, 411, 013 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1956 


($38, 145, 000) 
15, 526, 000 
2, 193, 000 


3, 681, 090 
9, 781, 000 
2, 230, 000 


4, 734, 000 
(75, 172, 000) 


57, 324, 000 

11, 838, 000 

4, 090, 000 

1, 920, 000 
(33, 165, 000) 

14, 914, 000 

1, 293, 000 

7, 802, 000 

2, 682, 000 

5, 303, 000 

1, 171, 000 
(394, 430, 000) 


370, 230, 000 
24, 200, 000 


0 
(20, 105, 000) 


20, 105, 000 


2 561, 017, 000 


sonia esis dch plated Ale ai tt Sole Hi tle A es ek ae ee ek 
‘Includes reimbursable obligations and excludes deutschemark obligations. 


1Includes $38,497 
adjustments betw 


,000 additional funds due to increase in authorized military strength of 25,000 and 
een programs subsequent to the printing of the President’s budget. 
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Colonel Barney. The first project under it, 3910, begins on pag 
841. If you desire to hear it by projects Colonel Cleaves is ready o 
the signal project. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you touched on the highlights of the overalj 
program ? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And questions regarding your statement would also ap. 
ply to the detailed presentation of the subprojects, would they not! 

Colonel Barney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. There are a number of things I shall want to ask you 
about your overall statement before we go into the breakdown, 
Colonel. 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 
















INACTIVE FLOOR SPACE ON INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. You stated there will be 1 billion square feet of active 
floor space on the installations and 93 million square feet of inactive 
floor space. 

Will you tell us more of the actual situation on that 93 million square 
feet? Is that space which by nature of a changing picture in storage 
necessarily must be inactive some of the time or is it part of a phaseout 
of space that you will no longer require ? 

Colonel Barney. Mr. Chairman, I do not have exact figures but I 
understand that the bulk of the 93 million square feet is in installa. 
tions that are closed, the inactive installations, those on standby. 

Mr. Sixes. So that on active installations you still have the require. 
ment of all of the floor space available? 

Colonel Barney. Yes. Of course, on almost any active installation 
you will find some buildings that are not occupied. Because of econ- 
omy reasons we like to close whole sections of an installation when 
we can so we can inactivate the electric lines in that area, and so forth. 
But as I said, the bulk of the 93 million I believe you will find in the 
inactive installations. 


USE OF ADDITIONAL 1955 FUNDS FOR DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Srxes. General Lawton, where in the budget presentation will 
we get details on the $20 million which was allowed by the committee 
for transfer of maintenance? 

General Lawron. In this program. 

Mr. Sixes. In this program? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuter. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Mixer. Colonel Barney, with reference to the provision which 
was put in the bill last year permitting the use of $20 million in add 
tion to the amounts that had been requested for the deferred mainte- 
nance, if there has been no report on that to this committee we would 
like to hear about it. 

Colonel Barney. The $20 million was programed from other 
sources into deferred maintenance, Mr. Miller, as the committee in- 
structed. Much of that work, of course, is being done now. The work 
is not yet finished. 
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However, it is being done and we have provided for the record of 
he committee as a result of General Palmer’s statement to you our 
timate at that time of the specific items the $20 million would go 


We still have a copy here, Mr. Miller. We estimated it would go into 
uildings, utilities and roads largely. 

Mr. Miuuer. Has the full $20 million been programed, Colonel ? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir; it has. 

Mr. Miutier. I understand the work is either in progress now or it 
vill be instituted shortly for the full amount? 

Colonel Barnry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Matter. Thank you. 

Mr. Suxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER FUNDS FOR DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Sixes. It is my understanding that that transfer of funds has 
been of considerable help in meeting the problem of deferred mainte- 
1ance, Colonel Barney ? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, there is no question but 
hat our maintenance situation is better. Our backlog has gone down. 
Some of it is because of this transfer of funds, although they were 
aken from other maintenance programs. 

Other parts of this improvement are due to our ability to get some 
of our other funds into the same aspect of the program from other 
sources. 

Mr. Sixes. What injurious effects resulted from the transfer of the 
$20 million from other activities into deferred maintenance? 

Colonel Barney. None, sir; nothing injurious. 

Mr. Stxes. Then is the Army prepared to say that it considers that 
ransfer was a very good step to take ? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir; I believe it was helpful, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel the amount was an optimum one or would 
it have been more effective if more money had been so designated 
for transfer, or would it have been less injurious to other activities if 
smaller amount had been designated ¢ 

Colonel Barney. I believe, sir, that I would have preferred cer- 
tainly not a larger amount. We would have been handicapped if we 
had had a larger amount. I would just as soon have preferred no 
umount tied to it. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you mean you would like to have had authority to 
transfer what funds could logically be transferred without desig- 
lating the specific amount ? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you think that would accomplish the same thing 
without tying the Army to a figure which might or might not fit well 
into its overall program ¢ 

Colonel Barney. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you believe that a continuation of the same authority 
which you had in the last program, in last year’s budget, but without 
B lesignating a specific amount, would be the most desirable thing from 

the Army standpoint ? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir; I do, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Sixrs. Do you think the Army would take advantage of that 
in order to try to catch up with some of this deferred maintenance 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. Weare thoroughly sold on the deferred 
maintenance program. It has been a most valuable tool to the De. 
partment of the Army for some years. I have had some personal 
experience with that in a previous assignment, Mr. Sikes, and it has 
given us an opportunity to concentrate funds on things that needed 
to be done, and even almost as valuable it has given us a measure of 
what the problem is, The reports we require give us a real measure 
of the problem. 

Mr. Miter. I am very glad to hear what you have to say on that 
subject, Colonel, but a year ago certainly, and 2 years ago, we were 
given a much more pessimistic picture. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS 


I think the reason that the committee took the action it did with 
respect to this $20 million was that we were told at that time there 
was a need for something over $100 million for deferred maintenance 
which was badly in need of attention. 

Colonel Barney. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. We felt, in spite of our support of the economy drive, 
that it was poor economy to allow valuable assets to depreciate when 
if taken in time it would save money in the end, and that was the 
reason for our action. 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Do I understand that at the moment you do not feel 
there is any such backlog as that $100 million staring us in the face! 

Colonel Barney. That is right, sir with respect to actual instal- 
lations—or there will not be by the end of this fiscal year. We feel 
we have made substantial progress on that this year, much of it 
through the utilization of regular funds in that field. 

We have been able to put more of our funds into actual maintenance, 

Mr. Mitter. As I remember it there was a request for only about 
$5 million in the last budget. 

Mr. Sixes. That is right. It was a small request. 

Mr. Mitter. It being only about a 5 percent request of what ap- 
parently the need was we were somewhat disturbed by it. 

I would gather from what you say there has been more money used! 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Than the $5 million which was in the request for that 
specific purpose, plus the $20 million which we allotted ? 

Colonel Barney. Yes. If I may expand on that, sir? 

Mr. Mittrr. Yes. 

Colonel Barney. Many of the items, perhaps all of them, could be 
done through many sources. Part of the deferred maintenance pro- 
gram is so many roofs that need to be fixed. Perhaps we fix 50 to 100 
from the deferred maintenance fund. The rest of the funds are also 
used for that, particularly as we get to the end of the fiscal year 
and our picture is clearer. 

Mr. Mitier. You can use the ordinary M and O funds, treat certain 
items as ordinary maintenance or as deferred maintenance. There is 
a borderline where items may be carried either way ? 

Colonel Barney. Absolutely. 
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General Corenazier. We should clear one point, Mr. Miller. When 
the estimate of $100 million of deferred maintenance was given to the 
committee, we had more active installations at that time. The 
residual amount. to which Colonel Barney referred had to do with the 
current active installations. In other words, there is certain mainte- 
nance work in inactive installations which we are not attempting at 
this time to do, nor was it included in this residual amount mentioned 
of $50 million. 

Mr. Miuurr. So far as our thinking about it is concerned, I believe 
when you come to the inactive installations the deferred maintenance 
we are concerned with is that which would prevent abnormal 
deterioration. 

General CoLeLazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. Whether the installation is in use at the moment or not, 
that is equally important, it seems to me, no matter where the asset 
is located if it is something we need. 

Of course, there is no disposition on our part to keep inactive 
installations polished up and ready for use at the drop of a hat if 
it doesn’t seem necessary. 

Mr. Srxes. What is your estimate of the deferred maintenance as 
of the end of fiseal 1955? 

Colonel Barney. It will be a little over $50 million, I believe, on 
ihis same comparable figure, sir. It is about the order it will be at 
the end of 1956. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you give me a further breakdown on the types of 
deferred maintenance—streets, roads, buildings, or other facilities? 

Colonel Barney. I cannot, sir, but I can supply it for the record. 

Mr. Stxes. I would like to have a complete statement on that. 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. We need to know more about the picture. 

Mr. Miller, members of this committee who long have been 
familiar with the Army’s problems have gained a picture which was 
a serious one with respect to deferred maintenance. We were seri- 
ously concerned about what has been happening to military installa- 
tions because there was not enough money provided to keep them 
inacurrent state of maintenance. 

_ As pointed out, the picture seems to be much brighter now than 
it was’a year ago. 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have a clearer conception on what the 
picture on maintenance will be at the end of fiscal 1955, 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. We can supply that for you. 

It will consist of our last report, with our estimate of how the 
program will affect that before the end of the year. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


’ 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


In presenting the fiscal year 1955 budget of a year ago, the committee was 
advised that the reported backlog of deferred maintenance as of the beginning 
of fiscal year 1954 was $105.6 million for Army installations in the continental 
United States and the Territories. Making allowance for stations which were 
later scheduled for deactivation during the year, the net figure was estimated 
at something under $100 million. 

In the latter part of fiscal year 1954 and continuing in this fiscal year, we 
have intensified our efforts to improve reporting procedures, stressing that the 

59703—55 72 
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backlog consists only of that work which the prudent manager would accomplis) 
during the current year if funds permitted, and insisting that reports be baseq 
on on-the-ground surveys spot checked by higher echelons. 

The last report from the field, based on the revised ground rules, was tabulated 
last spring, when a total backlog of $66.7 million was reported. This figure may 
be reduced by about $2 million as the result of deactivation and release of severa| 
Army installations scheduled since that time. The balance of $64 million js 
not comparable to previous reports because of the revised basis. The report on 
deferred maintenance for fiscal year 1955 is due in the Department of the Army 
on the 1st of April. Informal reports from field command engineers indicate 
that the amount for fiscal year 1955 will be somewhere between $50 and $60 
million. 

The $20 million of fiscal year 1955 funds directed by the committee to be 
applied against existing backlogs has unquestionably helped in improving the 
Army’s maintenance position. However, it must be realized that maintenance 
requirements are cumulative, and backlogs are not static. 

Deficiencies in resources available for current maintenance tend to increase 
backlogs, while improvements in maintenance levels tend to decrease backlogs, 
Total resources available in fiscal year 1955, including the funds applied against 
deferred maintenance, will permit unit costs which are not much different from 
fiscal year 1954. The amounts requested for fiscal year 1956 will provide a 
slightly higher maintenance level in the continental United States. As a result 
of the effort being applied this year we may expect a moderate reduction in 
the backlog to about $50 million at the end of fiscal year 1955, consisting of the 
following estimated components: 


Buildings: 


Renta SIGs, (COORG MANE, Celik oi he eh biacsnaesd $9, 400, 000 

DP IOOTE BRE TOG? COTOTINR Gn oi oth cei gueahinnene 8, 150, 000 

ee ae! age a aa a ea eee ea ee 3, 400, 000 
Other structures: Wharves, piers, towers, etec_____-_------_-----~- 8, 750, 000 
Utilities systems: Electric, water, sewer, boiler plants_____-_---_- 4, 900, 000 
Surface areas: Roads, walks, parking, open storage__-_______---- 8, 250, 000 
TG in sick ca cents ae npn nian Skea ss Aan nh chibi 3, 250, 000 
Drainage: Storm sewers, ditches, erosion control________-----_--- 3, 900, 000 
FI iia pnasinnes esas eneeghicaorek ma ioceatis ag aeaineaiss da ede antec 50, 000, 000 


IMPROVING MOBILIZATION-TYPE BARRACKS 


Mr. Srxes. You talked about a program during the current fiscal 
year for improving living conditions of Army troops by rehabilitating 
mobilization-type buildings planned for continued use in the forsee- 
able future. Is all of that work which is desirable for your forsee- 
able requirements now in the process of being done ? 

Colonel Barney. No,sir. The program which is currently $20 mil- 
lion, or $20.5 million, will not completely extinguish the backlog in 
that field. 

This is actually, Mr. Chairman, a raising of the standards of mobili- 
zation-type barracks. 

Mr. Sikes. It has nothing to do with the $20 million for deferred 
maintenance ? 

Colonel Barney. Nothing at all, sir. It is purely a coincidence in 
figures. 

Mr. Stxrs. Why are you not seeking to continue that program of 
rehabilitation ? 

Colonel Barney. Within the funding which was available to us we 
felt that we could not give it priority enough to include it in the 
future program. However, we are well aware of its desirability, 
Mr. Chairman, and, as opportunity may offer possible savings, we will 
go forward with it. 

Mr. Srxes. You would like to do.it if you had the money? 

Colonel Barnry. Yes. 
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Mr. Srxes. What would it cost to complete the job ? 
Colonel Barney. On the order of $40 million, or an additional 
<20 million. 
CONTROL OF COMMUNICATIONS COSTS 


Mr. Sixes. You spoke of the communications and photographic 
services. You showed there is a decrease due to reduction of both 
Government and commercial communications brought about by the 
closing of installations and strict contro] measures. 

Tell us more about those strict control measures. 

Colonel Barney. May I yield to Colonel Cleaves on that ques- 
tion, sir? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Colonel Creaves. We have constantly increased our interest and 
our zeal in scanning requests for new telephone service, better ways, 
and more economical ways of giving service. It has been under con- 
stant study all the time to reduce that figure, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. You must realize that doesn’t tell me very much. If 
you want to prepare a statement for the record to elaborate on those 
strict control measures you may do so. 

Colonel Curaves. I should like to do that if I may, sir, yes. 

Mr. Sikes. All right. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


CONTROL MEASURES 


The Department of the Army monitors the use of fixed signal communications 
at post, camp, and station level to insure maximum communication economy. 
This is accomplished by a number of control measures. Projects pertaining to 
installation of equipment to meet new requirements must be reviewed and 
approved by the Department prior to implementation. Army command and 
administrative network (ACAN) tributary service is provided when the cost 
of teletypewriter exchange service (TWX) exceeds the cost of private-line tele- 
typewriter service. Control of toll telephone calls has been jeopardized by the 
implementation of the extended area dialing program in certain areas by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Studies are being made to determine requirements for toll diversion and toll 
ticketing equipment which will solve the extended area dialing control problems 
and will insure continued strict control of all toll telephone usage. In addi- 
tion, the Department has directed all field activities to insure that the cost of 
local communications be reduced to the minimum. The following aspects are 
particularly emphasized : 

The transmission of messages by electrical means will be kept to a minimum 
at all times. 

A periodic command review will be made of all messages electrically trans- 
mitted during the period. 

Authority to use telephone toll service will only be granted when the matter 
is of such urgency that no other means of communications will suffice. 

The length of all telephone calls will be limited to the minimum. Subject 
matter will be organized prior to initiating the telephone eall. 


REDUCTION OF VEHICLE INVENTORY 


Mr. Stxes. Colonel Barney, in your discussion of transportation 
service you say that your primary objectives are to provide the re- 
quired support and to reduce the vehicle inventory. You say the 
latter is accomplished through increased utilization rates comple- 
mented by use of available commercial transport facilities. 

Will you elaborate on that? 
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Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. I can give you some general remarks, 
sir, and perhaps General Yount, who 1s present, would like to talk a 
more length on it. 

With respect to increased use of commercial facilities, in many cases 
we have substituted commercial bus services for where we have been 
transporting Army personnel ourselves. 

Mr. Sixzs. It is not a service you operate but it is a commercial 
service? 

Colonel Barney. A commercial service operated for us, yes. That 
has been done in many places. 

With respect to increased utilization of vehicles, that is basically a 
refinement in dispatching. A fundamental feature of that, Mr, 
Chairman, is radiotelephone, two-way radio. 

I first personally encountered two-way radio in automobile opera- 
tions a little over a year ago. I can assure you from personal expe- 
rience it is a wonderful help. 

General Yount. It is not by any means a cure for all of our prob- 
iems, Mr. Chairman. We have gone since the beginning of this fiscal 
year from 14 radio installations to 45, and from approximately 135 
vehicles to 441 vehicles on the road. 

In many areas, particularly where a large area is involved, we have 
found there has been a very appreciable reduction in deadhead mileage 
which has accounted for the savings which are shown here. 

Mr. Sixes. Is your experience in that field virtually the same as 
the experience of commercial concerns which have used the same 
procedure ? 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. It is good business. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. Each one has to be analyzed on its 
own merits, but in the 45 cases we feel we have made a sound invest- 
ment. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR MODIFICATION WORK 


Mr. Sikes. At the bottom of page 4 you make the statement that 
requirements for modification work, including alterations, additions, 
and minor construction are being held to a level more than one-third 
below fiscal year 1954 despite evidence that a sizable backlog has been 
developing in this area. 

Is that a constradiction of your earlier statements that deferred 
maintenance is decreasing ? 

Colonel Barney. No,sir. This isa different subject, Mr. Chairman. 
This is modification type—— 

Mr. Srxes. I thought that was so but I wanted the record to be clear. 
Will you explain what this is? 

Colonel Barney. Deferred maintenance is maintenance of existing 
structure in its present form for its present use. 

This modification, alteration, and addition, is, as its name suggests, 
basically changing a structure, perhaps moving partitions, perhaps 
putting in different lighting, perhaps increasing quality of floors, to 
put the building to a use to which it was not originally designed. 

Of course minor new construction is self-explanatory. That is a 
new facility. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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DUAL PURPOSE CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Minter. I was favorably impressed with a program which was 
expl: ained to us that the Army i is carrying on with regard to its con- 
struction In the European line of communication where the hospitals, 
for example, which were conceived as necessary to be available in the 
event of an all-out emergency but are not needed to be used as such at 
‘e present time, were being built in areas where they would not only be 
of tactical use in the event of war but were also available for housing 
and office space, and in some cases the storage of materials during the 
present situation, and thus making it possible to have them serve a 
Sua purpose. The reason for that is that in the event of hostilities 
many of the functions for which they are needed now, having to do 
with de ‘pendents and peacetime life, would be eliminated and at the 

same time the buildings would be there r 2ady to take on the functions 
for evacuation, and so on. 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutzer. It occurred to me that is a wise program. I wonder 

f there is any amplification of that which might be worked out in 
aa tal United States to provide maximum use of buildings and 
installations both in peace or in war ? 

Colonel Barney. In France, of course, that is done under MCA ap- 
propriations in construction. I was generally aware that was the 
case, Mr. Miller. I am not familiar with the details. 

Within the United States proper I am unable to recall at this mo- 
ment any cases where such might apply other than hospital wards 
now being used for dependents aeekeaaniie passing to more general 
use in war time, and very likely quarters being commandeered for 
oflice space if expansion was necessary. That was done rather exten- 
sively in the last war and undoubtedly would be done again. 

I cannot recall honestly of a specific case in this country where we 
are building with a dual purpose in mind. 

There may be some. I will look into it and give you an answer for 
the record. 

Mr. Miuuuer. I realize, Colonel, that obviously those things cannot 
be carried to an extreme or you g get a building which is not suitable 
for either purpose. 

Colonel Barney. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. But wherever it could be done it seems to me it is a 
far-sighted and highly sensible program. I think the Army deserves 
great credit for policy adopted in southern France. 

Colonel Barney. I will give you something for the record on that, 
Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Minter. Thank you. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

For the reasons given in the discussion above, new construction in the con- 
unental United States normally does not make provision for dual or multiple 
use, Similar to the current use of hospital wards for barracks and other pur- 
poses in France. The construction program in France is designed to meet 
emergency requirements. In view of the vast difference in current requirements 
in France versus those for emergency conditions, the Department of the Army 
has designed hospitals for multiple use to eliminate the necessity for constructing 
barracks at this time. The conditions in a potential combat zone dictate maxi- 


uum flexibility as opposed to more fixed requirements in the continental United 
States, 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 


Mr. Sixes. Now we are prepared to go into 3910, Communications 
and Photographic Services, for which you are requesting somewhat 
less money than was required a year ago. Who will make the 
presentation ? 

Colonel Barney. Colonel Cleaves, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Colonel Cleaves, I would like you to tell the committe 
what is required in the project 3910, communications and photographi 
services. 

I would like your statement to cover all of the overall project and 
the subprojects. 

I would like you to show us what is the present picture personnel- 
wise, both military and civilian, as compared with fiscal 1955. Tell 
us what major changes, either reductions or additions, are anticipate 
in each of the subprojects. 

Will you proceed, please? 

Colonel Cieaves Mr. Chairman, 3910 covers communications au 
photographic services at installation-support level. 

This year we estimate we will need nearly $3 million less than the 
year before. 

The six subprojects are shown on page 841. The first one, 3911, is 
roughly the same, with a slight increase, due largely to a change of 
military personnel and substituting civilians. 

There are decreases in nearly all the rest except subproject 3916, 
“Film library and photographic laboratories.” This is due to decrease 
in the use of the facilities as specified. 

The largest decrease, 3914, Commercial communications, is directly 
attributable to closing of installations and decrease in requirement: 
in overseas theaters. 

The personnel situation that you speak of, sir, on page 842 the 
table shows that we decrease from fiscal year 1955 in military per- 
sonnel a total of 258, from 5,403 to 5,145 in this coming year. 

Otisetting that we are increasing by 120 civilian personnel. That 
shows on the line “Average number of all employees.” ‘There is 1 
net decrease in personnel being used there. 

The slight increase shows in amounts of money needed, increase of 
$80,000, due to the increase in civilian personnel. 

Under 3915, back on page 841, there is a large increase from fiscal 
year 1954 to fiscal year 1955, jumping from $177,000 in 1954 to $23 
million in 1955. 

This was occasioned by a requirement of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission that made us put our guard and other radios in that 

sategory ina different frequency band, and we have had to make comi- 
plete substitution there. 

Mr. Miter. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Miuter. Just so I can be sure I know what you are talking 
about—what do you mean by “guard radio”? 

Colonel Creaves. That is an all-embracive term. We should 
change it. It started out to be a guard radio. Now it is used for 
guard, fire reporting, and the vehicle dispatching that General Yount 
has discussed. 
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Mr. Mitier. The guard that it was used in originally was like a 
yolice net ? 

Colonel Creaves. Yes; and it is that to this day. We have not 
caught up with the change of name since it ch: anged to embrace other 
fields. Itis that system of radio where you have one fixed station and 
a number of mobile stations, whether they are sentry jeeps, taxis, 
trucks, patrol cars, whatever they are. It is that class of radio. 

There was a changeover to radio from about 40 megacycles system 
to 162 and 174. The increase of approximately $ $300,000 in 3916 is 
occasioned almost solely by the requirement of photographic paper. 
In the past 2 years in that area, we have been living off the shelf, and 
we have just about used up our reserve and it is necessary to stock 
supplies and we are asking this amount to cover shelf replacement. 

Mr. Srxes. This photogr: aph program has nothing to do with mo- 
tion pictures at the bases? 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes; this is for posts and camps, for picture use 
in the basic training. 

Mr. Stxes. I am talking about the entertainment field. 

Colonel CLeaves. Oh, no, Iam sorry. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Srxes. This is purely a training activity ? 

Colonel CLEaves. Yes; completely a training activity. 

Mr. Srxes. No Hopalong Cassidy ? 

Colonel Cieaves. No; I regret that there are not, at times. 


CONVERSION FROM MANUAL TO DIAL TELEPHONES 


Mr. Ford asked a question yesterday in connection with another 
project, about our conversion program from manual to dial. I have 
that information here at this time. 

We have converted from manual to dial, have been converting 
over a period of years and last year we made 3 conversions, 1 of which 
isa classified project. This year the yen: are to make 4 more con- 
versions, 1 at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.; 1 at Fort Story, Va.;1at C amp 
Hanford, Wash. ; and another in Missouri. 

These conversions are made in accordance with the mission of the 
station, the amount of internal traffic, intramural traffic and also to 
meet with the outside world. The studies have been going on over 
the past several years and we are nearing the end of the program. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


MANUAL To DraL SWITCHING PROGRAM 


The program is based on the concept that, in general, savings can be effected 
in operating costs by the utilization of dial switching for manual telephone 
central offices. However, in the establishment of dial offices in lieu of manual 
switchboards, regardless of size, each case is studied individually to determine 
proper type of installation. Factors involved are: 

Traffic and service requirements 

Comparison of operating, installation, and maintenance costs 
Availability and suitability of building space 

Status and trends of the Army installation program 
Limitations in funding programs 

At present there are 170,000 dial telephones in use, including both commer- 
Clally rented and Government owned. It is estimated that approximately 20,000 
additional lines are eligible for conversion to dial w hen conditions permit. 

During fiscal year 1956, it is planned to convert 3,700 telephone lines from 
manual to dial operation. The conversion of 6.300 additional lines may be 
programed when suitable building space becomes available under the Army 
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construction program. Action for converting the remaining 10,000 lines has 
been suspended for various reasons, such as plans for transfer of ownership, 
The following conversions will be made in fiscal year 1956: 


Lines 
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Procurement and installation of switching equipment averages $135 per line 
for dial and $75 per line for manual. The initial cost of a dial system js 
recovered in less than 10 years by savings in operating personnel. At the same 
time, more efficient telephone service is provided through lower circuit holding 
time and higher traffic capacity. 

In compiling cost data covering installation, operation, and maintenance 
of military telephone systems, it is estimated that the life of a system is 25 
years. This reflects an annual depreciation of 4 percent. These factors are in 
line with existing commercial criteria. 

Mr. Forp. How near are you to the completion of the moderization 
of the program from manual to dial? 

Colonel CLraves. Major Moore can give you that. 

Major Moore. The additional conversions will be very small. The 
conversions in the past have covered the bulk; they have almost been 
completed. 

Colonel Cieaves. The program has been progressing for some sey- 
eral years. I recall at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., the Command and 
General Staff College, the conversion there was made in 1948, some 
7 years ago. I think, as Major Moore has said, the project of con- 
version is pretty well completed. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are getting to the point of diminish- 
ing returns ? 

Colonel CLEAves. We believe so; yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Any questions, Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford? 

* Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller? 


BREAKDOWN OF FUNDS BETWEEN COMMUNICATION AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICES 


§ 

Mr. Miter. I would be interested in a little further explanation 
as to how it happens and what is the reason behind the grouping in 
3910, what is the relationship between communications and _ photo- 
graphic service. How much of that item is communication and how 
much for photographic service ? 

Colonel Cieaves. Of the $38 million figure we estimate for 1956, 
$4.7 million is for photographic, and the rest of it for communication 
services, 

—* Miter. In other words, the photographic angle is relatively 
small ¢ 

Colonel CirAves. Relatively minor. That leaves some $33 million 
for communications and the rest $4.7 million for photographic. 

Mr. Mirurr. It had seemed to me that the photographic service, 
nationwide, would be a rather small item compared to communica: 
tions. That is what I was thinking about. 

Colonel Cieaves. That is correct. 
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QPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF FIXED WIRE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Subproject 3911—Operation and maintenance of fired wire communications 
systems 
Total direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 $15, 023, 016 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 15, 444, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 15, 526, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


provides for pay of civilian employees and procurement of supplies and mate- 
rials required to operate and maintain local fixed wire communication systems 
throughout the world. These systems include telephone, telegraph, teletype- 
writer, intercommunication, hospital program distribution, and television. 


II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


1. Personnel requirements 





| 
Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
1954 1985 1956 


Military personnel (average number) 3. 3, 745 
Civilian personnel: 
Number of permanent positions - 3, 554 | 3, 3, 411 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2% 418 412 
Average number of all employees 3, 720 3, 821 
Personal service obligations | | $11, 146 $11, 191, 000 


* 





8. Narrative justification 


Item 1. Government owned telephone systems.—The decreased telephone re- 
quirements for fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1954 reflect 


decreased usage throughout the zone of interior due to deactivation of installa- 
tions. Usage has also decreased in all overseas areas except Europe which shows 
increased demands generated along the line of communications. The unit cost 
increase in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 is due to the requirement for 
maintenance and replacement parts and supplies for the modernized fixed plant 
equipment. This new equipment when placed in operation in the previous fiscal 
years did not require extensive maintenance and replacement parts and supplies, 
but after several years’ operation is progressively requiring more attention. The 
increase of 109 man-years in fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1955 results from 
the following: (1) The transfer of 79 man-years from the German economy to the 
French economy in fiscal year 1956 for support of the line of communications ; 
(2) replacement of military personnel with civilians of 112 in overseas com- 
mands; (8) reduction in the use of Korean direct hire of 6 in the Far East 
Command; (4) reduction of 76 man-years in the remaining commands. 

Item 2. Leased telephone systems.—The decrease in units in fiscal year 1955 
ind fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1954 is due to the inactivation of installa- 
tions with the resulting reduced requirements for telephones. Unit costs in- 
dicated herein for leased systems are not comparable with those of Government- 
owned systems inasmuch as only the cost of operation of leased systems is shown 
under this subproject. The cost of maintenance and repair of fixed plant equip- 
nent and cost for use of circuits are budgeted for under subproject 3914, ‘‘Com- 
mercial communications.” 

The increase in unit costs in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 is due to the 
reduction in telephones without a proportionate corresponding reduction in 
operating personnel. The savings due to reduction of telephones under “Leased 
telephone systems” are reflected in another subproject. 


Mr. Stxes. In subproject 3911, you show an increase of 109 for 


1956 and you give the reason in the justification for that on page 845. 


However, I believe a more detailed explanation would be helpful to 
us, Colonel. 
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Colonel Cieaves. A more detailed explanation than appears «y 
page 845? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; explain the reasons back of it. 

Colonel Crieaves. The first item shown in that sentence applies ty 
the increase of 109 man-years. The first item, the transfer of 79 man. 
years from the German economy to the French economy. You wil 
recall that the line of communication in the European theater was 
changed from Germany over to France, where we had been operating 
under deutschemarks duri ing the occupation. In France we are hiring 
United States civilians, so that isa straight increase in that category, 
Next item, replacing the military personnel with civilians, 112 in the 
overseas command. That is the program that we were urged to under. 

take and have been undertaking where we can. 

There are some places where, due to certain limitations and security 
requirements, we cannot replace the military with civilians. I was 
on duty in Austria before coming here and we used Austrian civilians 
where we could on maintenance and mechanical items, but where secu. 
rity is involved indigenous personnel could not be used. 

The reduction in Korea, and in the Far Eastern command is rather 
minor. <A reduction of 79 man-years is in the remaining commands, 
I have a breakdown of that here if you desire. That is mostly for 
continental United States and is shown by area posts and commands, 


LocaLt TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


Mr. Srxes. Who will present the next item, Colonel Barney? 
Colonel Barney. Gen. Paul F. Yount, Chief of Transportation. 
Mr. Suxes. We will be glad to hear you, General. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxrs. We would like to have you explain the fiscal require. 
ments of the transportation services, and I would like to have you 
cover the entire field of projects and subprojects showing the changes 
in personnel requirements, changes in money requirements, and major 
changes in operation proc edure and major economies that have beet 
brought about in the past fiscal year, or any significant additional 
items you wish to bring to our attention. 

General Yount. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
project provides for local transportation and its consideration will be 
included in the four subprojects. 

On page 862, you will note there have been substantial reductions 
in this project over the past 3 years. Those reductions are largely the 
result of the decrease in installation activities which, in turn, ar 
related to the strength of the Army, and the economies that have been 
effected in operation. 


OPERATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE MOTOR POOLS 


The first subproject is the operation of administrative motor pools 
This subproject provides for the civilian employees necessary 1 
operate and maintain the vehicles for military activities, and for cer- 
tain contractual and rental operations of vehicles; it includes the 
supervisory administrative personnel, cost of motor fuel, lubricants, 
repair parts, maintenance tools and equipment, and for any other 
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services and supplies required to maintain vehicles in a safe operating 
condition. 

It also includes the cost of certain contractual services and repair of 
vehicles rented from commercial sources. 

The cost per mile of vehicle operation, including the maintenance, 
has been reduced from 13 cents per mile in 1954, to an estimate of 12 
cents per mile in 1956. This reduction in cost of operation affects a 
saving of $4.665 million for an estimated mileage of 466.5 million 
miles ‘of operation in 1956. 

There is also an additional adjustment in this item. We have re- 
duced the mileage for 1956 by some 60 million miles. The economies 
we have effected have included the results from the simplification of 
the administrative process, that is, the keeping of records, reports and 
statistics ; through methods which have been arrived at by operations ; 
and by a more efficient use of radio dispatching and also by improv- 
ing our control over dispatches. 

if you will turn to page 865 of the justifications, the figures which 
appear there and the ones I have cited are slightly different, as these 
unit costs include pay of military personnel. 

You will note that the unit cost of operations has increased from 
132 to 13.3. This unit cost has increased as a result of contracts in 
the amount of $2,300,000 for bus service in France for the movement 
of personnel to isolated depots, and those in other remote areas not 
serviced by commercial transportation facilities. In order to hire 
these employees, we would either have to pay them additional money 
or provide transportation for them. This solution of it was arrived 
at by the theater commander. This avoids any liability which would 
be quite a factor. 

CONTRACTUAL BUS SERVICE LOCALLY 


There is a reduction in personnel as shown on page 864, in which 
we have gone from a total of 13,075 in fiscal year 1955 to an esti- 
nated 9,967 in fiscal year 1956. We are now increasing the use of 
contractual vehicles to replace military bus service, and this is another 
area in Which motor vehicles that have been operated by the Army 
are being replaced by a contractual operation. 

Mr. Suxes. What disposition was made of the buses in that change? 

General Yount. They were returned to stock, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. May I interrupt for a question / 

Mr. Stxes. Certainly, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, are all of the Army buses operating in 
the Washington area now under private contract ? 

Colonel Yount. That is correct, for regularly scheduled bus opera- 
tions. That would not include Fort Belvoir and Fort Meade. 

Mr. Foro. That is what I had in mind. 

Colonel Younr. It is true for the Washington area. 

Mr. Forp. It was my recollection that I have seen Army buses on 
the Shirley es ay. 

General Yount. That is quite possible, both as to Fort Belvoir and 
Fort Meade. We have retained buses to a very considerable num- 
ver to transport students from one training area to another. And 
there is an occasional use of these vehicles into the metropolitan area 
inconnection with the group movement of personnel. But the move- 
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ments between various office buildings in Washington have heey 
terminated, and that is now on a contractual basis. 

Mr. Forp. You have an open competitive bid situation ? 

General Yount. We do. 

Mr. Forp. These are year-to-year contracts, or how long do they 
run / 

General Yount. My recollection is that the first contract was for 
6 months; subsequent contracts will be on an annual basis. The con. 
tracts are usually handled locally by the Military District of Wash. 
ington. 

The reduction in vehicles in this area has already been touched 
upon by Colonel Barney. We have made a few changes. Ther 
is a reduction; you will note we are down to 50,800 vehicles; it was 
around 54,500 for the current fiscal year. 

Are there any questions on this particular item before I proceed, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Stxes. No; just proceed through the entire field of 3920, if you 
will. 

General Yount. Very well. 


MOVEMENT SERVICES 


The next is movement services, subproject 3922. 

This subproject provides for planning and controlling the trafic 
movement and other activities relating to commercial transportation 
services performed in the transportation sections of Army installa. 
tions, excluding major command headquarters and ports of embarki- 
tion. The major expenses cover planning, controlling, and document- 
ing movements of persons and things; second, checking and consoli- 
dating freight; third, switching, drayage, ferriage, lighterage, ter- 
minal storage, and demurrage; fourth, negotiating with carries 
for movements of persons and things; and, five, purchases of trans- 
portation publications and other supply items. 

The major costs in connection with this project are fairly stable 
and consist mainly of salaries of civilian personnel. The require: 
ments for the fiscal year 1956 have increased to some extent and this 
is the result of 2 factors: 1 of them a requirement of $200,000 for 
the movement of Adjutant General Records Center to a new location 
in St. Louis, Mo. The other item results from increased use of 
commercial switching. 

You will note at page 868 we have shown other costs in the conti: 
nental United States increasing from $718,000 in the current fiscal 
year to $1,260,000 for 1956. At the same time we have reduced the 
civilian labor costs in the United States from $10,159,000 to $8,937, 
and a reduction in the total personnel involved from 3,251 in 1955 to 
2,944 persons in 1956. 


OPERATION OF RAIL EQUIPMENT 


The next subproject, 3923, “Operation of rail equipment.” The 
savings in this project amounts to approximately one-half million, 
$500,000, and they are the result of a reduction in the number of loc 
motives and the number of cranes. That is, in part, accomplished 
by substitution of commercial service and, in part, by reduction of 
items 1n service. 
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OPERATION OF FLOATING EQUIPMENT 


The fourth subproject is 3924, “Operation of floating equipment.” 

The requirements for this project have remained relatively stable, 
overall. This project provides for the operation, organizational and 
feld maintenance of floating equipment at installations other than 
ports of embarkation, and other Transportation Corps installations. 
This equipment is provided to installations for the following services: 
Movement of cargo and personnel, towage, fire protection, ferry serv- 
ice, patrol and security, and target towing and firing-range security. 
The costs of operations have been reduced, and have resulted from 
some significant reductions in the number of personnel. 

There are, however, some increases in the maintenance costs by 
virtue of the fact that the equipment is older and, therefore, we antici- 
pate some slight increase in that area. 

The reduction in civilian personnel is from 409 persons in 1955 to an 
estimated 360 in the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Srxes. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Foro. What kind of floating equipment does this refer to? I 
think we on the panel know, but I think it might be well to have some 
statement in the record indicating what the operation is for the benefit 
of the Members of the House. 

General Yount. The items that we are operating and that are 
included in this particular project might be termed “harbor craft,” 
“small barges,” “small tugs.” 

Mr. Forp. You do not duplicate what the Navy or any other Federal 
agency might have in this field? 

General Yount. We do not; no, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Miller, any questions? 

Mr. Mitier. No questions. 

Mr. SIKEs. Thank you, General Yount, for your statement. 

General Yount. Thank you. 


QUARTERMA STER SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


Mr. Stxes. The committee will now consider project 3930, “Quarter- 
master specialized services.” 

Colonel Barney, who is going to present this item ? 

Colonel Barney. Mr. Chairman, General McKenzie will make the 
presentation and, with your indulgence, I will step back. 

Mr. Stxes. We will be pleased to have your overall statement, 
General McKenzie, on each of the subprojects included in project 
3930, “Quartermaster specialized services.” Give us substantially the 
same details that were provided in the previous budget. 

General McKenzie. In the project 3930, “Quartermaster specialized 
services,” we are asking for a budget requirement of $33,165,000. 

This project covers the operations of issue commissaries and com- 
mssary stores; bread bakeries and pastry kitchens; laundry and dry 
cleaning plants; clothing and shoe repair shops; salvage activities; 
and civilian mess personnel. It includes personnel, contractual 
services, and supplies and equipment used in these activities, whether 
purchased locally or issued from the Army stock fund. 
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collections. The reduction in funds requested in the fiscal year 1954 
below fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955, reflects a lower level of 
operations based upon the reduced strength of the Army and the de 
activation of installations and activities. 


OPERATION OF COMMISSARIES 













Subproject 3931—Operation of commissaries as the 

Total direct obligations: patro 
EEE EE Fe Fe eee rcninci nine ccmnneminemgquaniakncait $15, 212, 245 
Estimate fiseal NI i eee oa catharsis 15, 444, 0m 

MDa TN PO EO sk ei a hd ede 14, 914. On \ 

n 

I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK S78, ¢ 

For the operation of commissaries for the supply of subsistence to organized YS 

Army messes and to provide commissary stores where authorized patrons may MI 

purchase food and household supplies. oxpla 

8. Narrative justification Ge! 

The reduction in fiscal year 1956 below prior years is more pronounced when (1 

it is realized that fiscal year 1956 includes approximately $428,000 to cover re Dur 

imbursement to the Army stock fund for supplies and equipment which were it was 

issued on a free basis in fiscal year 1954 and approximately $309,000 for German recula 


social security tax (12% percent). In order to show a proper relationship for 
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the 3 fiscal years, it is necessary to include the above adjustments which result 
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in the following comparison : ina h 
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The reduction in military and civilian personnel, as well as funds, results 
mainly from the reduced strength of the Army and the inactivation of installa- 
tions. Comparison of numbers of commissaries for the 3 fiscal years is as 
follows: 
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| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 
| 
Commissaries with commissary stores: | 
SE TINO. aah nde scncsincmemetonebaiiodaastipewke 73 | 69 6 
NONE ic tins be chats énganeabpssbneneeechewanauen 116 120 121 otal 
Commissaries, issue only: ' 
SINE xii nincigibvcian ens naibiniiiadechmassibliiite a ltebid 13 12 12 A 
SPUONUNII is ccuniscs cane dunce tantindins chekmediahne aes dah 7 7 § E 
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The first of the subprojects is 3931, “Operation of commissaries. J ,,,. 
The requirement for the fiscal year 1956 in this area is $14,914,000. Biprody 
This is for the operation of commissaries, for the issue of subsistence HMBor th 
to organized Army messes and to provide commissary stores where au- HP?" 
thorized patrons may purchase food and essential household supplies ii, 

We have in the commissary operations a decrease in the military Bens. 
personnel that are operating them, as well as a decrease in the number Juents 
of permanent positions for civilian personnel. — 

There is a considerable reimbursement to this account, as indicated ed 
at page 877, which is the surcharge, on items sold through the stores. 

This particular subproject, however, does not involve the items that 
are purchased for the stores and then resold, but rather covers the 
operation of the stores. 
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You will recall that we have been operating with a surcharge on 
these sales for the past several years, having reduced the surcharge to 
3% percent for the United States and 3 percent for overseas. This 
urcharge 1s applied as a reimbursement. Our estimate for 1956 


» 


shows some $2 million as the Quartermaster portion, the remaining 
voing for utilities, transportation, and signal services. As to nonre- 
‘mbursable support for the Navy and the Air Force, we have estimated 
that the services support to the Navy and the Air Force represent 
he same direct relationship to the cost of operating the sales stores 
as the number of Navy and Air Force parons are related to the total 
patronage of Army commissary stores. 


GERMAN SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 


In the budget there is . new item appearing as indicated on page 
S78, of approximately $309,000 for German social-security tax, which 
is computed at the rate of 12.5 5 percent of the payroll. 

Mr. Srxes. I think it would be well for you to place in the record an 
xplanation of the reason and | necessity for this payment. 

General McKenziz. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


During the period that the United States was an occupying power in Germany 
jt was not required by international law to observe social-security taxes and 
regulations of the occupied power. However, with the assumption of sover- 
ignty by the Federal Republic of Germany, the status of the United States as 
in occupying power terminates and we assume the status of a pending state 
ina host nation and as a result we are required to observe those aspects of the 
law of the host nation which are applicable to us unless there is an international 
agreement relieving us. 


General McKenzie. We will be operating, as outlined on page 878 
if the justifications, an estimated 207 commissaries on a worldwide 
basis, of which 129 are overseas and the remainder will be in the 

‘nited States. This is the total of both the commissary stores, for 
resale purposes, and commissaries for issue only. 


OPERATION OF BAKERIES 
Subproject 3982—Operation of bakeries 


otal direct obligations: 
Actual, fiscal year 1954 $1, 594, O86 
Estimate, fiscal year 1955 1, 797, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1956 1, 293, 000 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


For the operation of garrison bread bakeries and central pastry kitchens to 
toduce baker products for consumption by troops and for the training of bakers 
lor the supply of troops in the field. Products produced with funds in this project 
rtpresent only a portion of total troop requirements. The consumption of bread 
verages approximately 105 pounds of bread per man-year, and in accordance 
ith the master menu, there are 613 servings of rolls, cakes, and other pastry 
tems. This represents an increase of 53 servings per man-year. These require- 
fients are met from the following sources: (a) Products produced under this 
Subproject ; (0b) procurement from commercial sources; and (c) pastry items 
iked in organizational messes. 
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3. Narrative justification 


(a) The reduction in fiscal year 1956 below prior years is more pronounced 
when it is realized that fiscal year 1956 includes approximately $353,000 to covey 
reimbursement to the Army stock fund for supplies and equipment which were 
issued on a free basis in fiscal year 1954 and approximately $26,000 for Germay 
social-security tax (12% percent). In order to show a proper relationship fo; 
the 3 fiscal years, it is necessary to include the above adjustments which regy} 
in the following comparison: 


WiSOR) (HORS RONS: 222 el lab ekeb eds aaeeee $1, 973, 086 
RROGR GOO Wasik nents nits matin nncticnctnicteien halaciatlghtnlahatiidschcistbealihabletal 1, 823, 000 
SCO). HORT, I csi cette inner eee ake id a tie mp Ge baeeee eather 1, 293, 000 


(6) The reduction in military and civilian strength, as well as funds, results 
mainly from the decreasing number of bakeries and pastry kitchens in operatio, 
as indicated below: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 


1955 1956 
Number of bread bakeries: 
OL. | eas a a a a 29 26 % 
OR osc nacdaddatebidounds ules dd bekad ebb cote kennes 24 22 » 
Number of pee kitchens: 
RENE cs nas nant apicin carmen antams wa eeamedeame nu atae eae nica 19 19 i 
OI i soca de cncscinntadnddiacenses eeu 3 3 3 
AN Ci cen ng kc venicucmpndtbank idea eaaek ake 75 70 65 


(c) Workload reflected on page 880, under item 1 (pounds of bread produced), 
is decreasing as a direct result of the closing of facilities and the reduced strength 
of the Army. Workload under item 2 (pastry servings produced) is also showing 
a net reduction. In this activity the closing of pastry kitchens and reduced 
strength of the Army more than offset the increase of 53 servings per man per 
year. Unit costs under items 1 and 2 are remaining constant in all 3 fiscal years. 

Turning to subproject 3932, “Operation of bakeries,” this is for the 
operation of garrison bread bakeries and central pastry kitchens to 

roduce baked products for consumption by troops, and for the train- 
ing of bakers for the supply of troops in the field. Products produced 
with funds in this project represent only a portion of total troop 
requirements. ‘The consumption of bread averages approximately 105 
pounds of bread per man per year and in accordance with the master 
menu, there are 613 servings of rolls, cakes, and other pastry items 
This request shows a decrease in the number of military and civilian 
personnel and funds over the last year. 


GERMAN SOCIAL-SECURITY TAX 


As outlined on page 881, the matter of the German social-security 
tax again comes in to the requirements for this budget for the first 
time. In this case it represents a figure of $26,000 applying against 
the gross payroll of the indigenous employees that are used in the 
bakeries in Germany. 

Mr. Forp. Do you use deutschemarks for that? 

General McKenzip. It is our understanding this year that we ar 
to include this in the item for dollars although deutschemarks probably 
will be used in the actual payment of the tax to the German Gover 
ment. 

Mr. Forp. I do not understand this. We hire the German national, 
and they are hired under an arrangement under which the Unite 
States, as the employer, must pay the social-security tax? Is my 
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understanding correct that you do anticipate the use of deutschemarks 
to meet the payment ? 

General McKenzie. It is my understanding that the Germans who 
work for us in Germany are paid with deutschemarks rather than 
with dollars. 

Mr. Forp. They are, at the present time, under the provision in the 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1955. We are in somewhat of a box 
on it for the fiscal year 1956, because the budget as submitted contem- 
plates a procedure, namely, that we appropriate dollars to reimburse 
the Treasury for the utilization of deutschemarks? 

General Hurcuison. I think, Mr. Ford, these dollars represent dol- 
lars we are going to pay. 

Mr. Forp. I am just trying to pin the tax item down. 

General Hurcuison. | think I can explain that item. 

Mr. Miniter. | think we understand why there is a tax, but what we 
do not understand is why it is not taken from their own wages. 

General Hurcuison. I think I can explain that. This tax will not 
become effective until, and after, the Germans get the status provided 
for through ratification. During the occupation period, the Three 
Powers, the United States, Great Britain, and France have refused 
to acknowledge the social-security tax is a proper payment from occu- 
pation funds, and only after ratification will we have to pay it. 

The German Government is now paying the social-security tax out- 
side the occupation costs. 

Mr. Miter. Is not this situation, that we are assuming that the 
treaty will go into effect during 1956, so that we will not be in the 
same status then as we are now ¢ 

General Hurcutson. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. On the other hand, if ratification takes place, then we, 
as the employer, will under the law, be obligated to pay the social- 
security tax ¢ 

General Hurcuison. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. After ratification, do we get the deutschemark equivalent 
in dollars? 

General Hurcuison. Yes—I think that will be brought out more 
clearly in the presentation to be made later. 

_Mr.. Forp. Even though we get deutschemarks, still we would be 
liable for the tax part of it in dollars? 

_ General Hurcutson. No. We can either pay it in dollars or pay it 
in available deutschemarks, but we feel that the United States will 
have to pay the social-security tax after ratification, and if we have 
the deutschemarks, they could be used; and if not, then this will have 
to be paid in dollars. 

Mr. Minter. But it means an added expenditure in this activity 
which we did not have? ; 

General Hutcuison. I think that is correct, Mr. Miller. 

General McKenzim. As outlined on page 881, we expect to be oper- 
ating 65 bread bakeries and pastry kitchens on a worldwide basis, a 
reduction of approximately five, between the fiscal year 1955 and the 


fiscal year 1956. 


59703—55 73 
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LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING SERVICES 


Subproject 3933, “Laundry and dry-cleaning services,” is the proj- 
ect for laundering and dry cleaning of the Department of Army 
property; laundry and dry cleaning of property for individuals anq 
other Government agencies on a reimbursable basis. It covers not 
only the work that will be done in established quartermaster facilities 
but includes that which is done by contractual services where Goy. 
ernment facilities are not available. There is a reduction of military 
personnel 

Mr. Mitirr. May | interrupt you for a question, General McKenzie’ 

General McKenzie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miiiter. Where Government facilities are not available, yoy 
say; as a matter of fact, is not the program set up in the reverse, s 
that where satisfactory commercial facilities are available, this ar- 
rangement would not be made? 

General McKenzir. That is correct. In that we have been required 
by the Department of Defense directive to survey all of our facilities 
and to make a determination as to whether it is in the best interests of 
the Government to continue the operation of these Government 
facilities. 

Now, the residue of those that are found not to meet that criteria 
will have to be provided by contractural services. In addition, thers 
are small installations, units of troops stationed in various parts of 
the country where it would not be feasible to utilize Government 
establishments, even though there is one in a radius of, say, 100 miles, 

As illustrated on page 883, the laundry and dry cleaning to be 
performed under contract is a relatively small portion of the total 
for the year. 

Mr. Mutter. That represents the Government part of it, does it not, 
rather than the cost, where it is done under contract, where the indi- 
vidual personally pays for the laundrying ? 

General McKenzie. This has nothing to do, sir, with the private 
arrangement that the soldier might make personally. In other words, 
if the individual soldier prefers to accept the services provided by the 
Government on a contractural basis, he may elect to do so. 

Mr. Mitxier. What I am trying to get at is this: What is the policy 
now with respect to running the laundries? Do you run these lau: 
dries only when you have to? 

General McKenzi. Under the present policy, it would be pri 
marily when we have to. 

Mr. Miuier. That was what I wished to know. 

General McKenzie. Regardless of the directive we must have over- 
seas laundries; the availability of overseas laundries is such as to 
make it imperative that we operate the service there. 

Mr. Mriiier. Yes. 

General McKenzir. I just mention on page 84, the matter again of 
the German social security tax and when subtracted that would tend 
to show still a greater reduction than is evidenced by the figures of the 
requirements for 1956 itself. 
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CLOTHING AND SHOE REPAIR SHOPS 


Project 3934, “Clothing and shoe repair shops,” again there is a 
reduction in personnel this year, and a reduction in requirements; 
69,682,000 as opposed to $3,287,000 in the previous year. 

The military personnel employed in these activities has remained 
fairly constant during the last 3 years. However, there is a notable 
reduction in the number of permanent positions of civilian employees. 
It will be noted that there is a considerable reimbursement to this 
subproject, accruing from the work that is done for individuals. 

This reimbursement actually has heretofore gone to miscellaneous 
receipts of the Army rather than being shown in this particular 
manner as it is now. 

There is a relatively small number of German indigenous labor 
employed in this project, thereby causing the need for $29,000 as 
illustrated on page 887 of the justifications, for German social security 
taxes. There has been a continuing reduction over the 3 years in 
consideration of the facilities being operated. The estimate in 1956 
is that there will be 123 in operation, of which 47 are overseas and 76 
inthe United States. 

SALVAGE ACTIVITIES 


Project 3935, “Salvage activities”: This operation includes the dis- 
posal of surplus and damaged materials. The excess property is 
sulvaged, classified, and stored until the accumulation can be sold to 
the best advantage or transferred to another governmental agency 
which can utilize the materials in lieu of purchasing like items from 
commercial sources. 

The number of personnel required in this project is essentially the 
same as it was in the fiscal year 1955, hence the estimate is just slightly 
below that for 1955. 

This activity is continuing at about the same rate as in the past 
year. The workload is broken out on page 889. The interesting part 
of this project is shown on page 890, where we have a statement 
showing estimated receipts from sales of salvage of $42,200,000 in 
194; estimated for 1955, $50 million; and I am happy to report that 
it looks as though it will greatly exceed that. The figures that I 
have just obtained through December indicate that some $42 million 
for the first 6 months of the fiscal year will be realized, and following 
that pattern, our estimate of $40 million for 1956 will be low. 

Mr. Stxes. Does that money go into the Treasury ? 

_ General McKenzir. Yes; to the stock fund of the Technical Serv- 
ces, and to the Treasury. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it reflected in a reduction in the request for funds 
of this committee? You said it went into the Treasury and you also 
suid it went into the stock fund. What is the actual situation? 

General McKenzir. My second statement is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. How is it reflected in the budget request of this 
committee 2 

General McKenzie. We have only been considering consumption 
‘ppropriation requests. 

Mr. Srxes. Is any accounting given to this committee to show the 
manner in which that money is spent, or is it spent in accordance 
with the overall budget request to us? 
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General McKenzie. It will show up, sir, in the presentation of thy 
stock funds that we are to consider at a later date before thj 
committee. 

Mr. Ornporrr. Mr. Chairman, the amount of money reported her 
is going back to the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. It is ql 
scrap or surplus material. There are in addition some small amounts 
that do go back into the stock funds and industrial funds, but they 
have no bearing on this figure. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the area, General, where you have, I believe, ; 
$10 million amount for the preparation of salvage and scrap ? 

General Cotaiazier. May I take that? 

Mr. Forp. Sure. 

General Corevazier. There is a special provision in the currey 
uppropriation act which permits a certain part of the collections from 
sales to be used in demilitarization and preparation for sale. It is 
my understanding these are the collections from which that particula 
fund is authorized. 

Mr. Forp. What is the accurate figure for 19554? Was it $10 millin 
or $7 million for each of the three services ? 

General Core azier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Submit a complete statement on that. 

The Department of Defense was authorized $40 million from the Deposits 
Proceeds From Sales of Scrap and Salvage for Preparation for Sale and Salvag 
activities in fiscal year 1955. Of this amount $23 million has been apportionel 
to the Department of the Army in project 400 of section 715 of the Genera 
Provisions. 


Mr. Sixes. Proceed, General. 
CIVILIAN MESS PERSONNEL 


General McKenzir. The last of the quartermaster subprojects, 3934, 
has to do with the payment of funds to employ Korean and Germa 
personnel in lieu of military personnel in the operation of organiz 
tional messes. The $1,171,000 requested accounts for the employmett 
of an average number of 1,990 Koreans and 682 Germans. 

That concludes my presentation, sir. 

Mr. Sitxes. Very well, General. Now let me ask you a number ¢ 
questions on your presentation. 


COMMISSARIES 


How many commissaries are being opened in fiscal year 1956! 

General McKenzie. It is my understanding we will be opening t™ 
new commissaries in France. 

Mr. Sixes. Will there be any closings in fiscal year 1956? 

General McKenzie. There will be one inactiviation which has # 
ready been announced at Camp Kilmer. 

Mr. Sixes. As the result of the closing of the base? 

General McKenzie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the only one? 


General McKernzm. Yes,sir. As for meeting the criteria for rete 


tion, there are no commissaries to be closed at this time. 
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SURCHARGE 


Mr. Suxes. Will you go more into detail on the surcharge you men- 
tioned, What it is and how the amount is determined ¢ 

General McKenzie. It is a surcharge that is designed to recover 
for the Government the cost of operating equipment, operating sup- 
maintenance to cover Engineer and Quartermaster service, spe- 

ically laundry ; our utilities, ‘both Engineer and Signal; and trans- 
aor ition plus shrinkage, spoilage, and pilfer: age. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the amount of the surcharge for fiscal year 
1964 

General McKenzie. Three and one-half percent for continental 
United States commissaries and 3 percent for overseas. 

Mr. Sikes. Is the 314-percent figure a realistic one which will ac- 
tually cover the items you have enumerated / 

(General McKenzir. Yes; we are satisfied that it will. 

Mr. Sixes. What was the figure in fiscal year 1955 ? 

General McKenzie. It is 314 percent in continental United States 
and 3 percent overseas. This is a reduction from 5 percent and 4 
percent, respectively, lil fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Sixes. How did you arrive at the reduced figure / 

General McKenzie. It results from an actual computation of these 
elements of cost. I have the figures, and we have found now that by 
measures of economy and closer systems of reporting the 5 percent 
was in excess of that which is actually required for the purpose. 

(This information was submitted later :) 

Prior to April 1, 1954, a 5-perecent surcharge was added to sales made in Army 
commissary stores in the continental United States and a 4-percent surcharge 
to sales in Army commissary stores outside the continental United States. 
Changes in the method of establishing prices for subsistence items centrally pro- 
cured and a thorough review of all other costs required to be reimbursed have 
resulted in a reduction of the total amount of surcharge added to each sale. 
Under these newly developed procedures, certain costs that are required to be 
reimbursed to the supporting appropriation are now added to the selling price 
at the time the price is established. In addition, all other costs required to be 
reimbursed have been adjusted where necessary. Reduction of the surcharge 
added to sales made in Army commissary stores does not change the total prices 
paid by patrons more than a fraction of 1 percent. 

Mr. Stes. Does the surcharge for 1956 cover the same items cov- 
etd by the surcharge for 195: 52 

General McKenzie. They are identical items. 

Mr. Minter. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes, 

Mr. Minter. You say the surcharge covers loss for salvage, damage, 
indsoon. Does that also take care of possible fire loss ? 

(reneral McKenzie. It is not designed for that purpose, sir. 

Mr. Minter. Do you keep any record of the factors that in private 
business are nor mally covered by insurance ? 

General McKenzie. Should there be a fire, may I say, it being 
considered to be an unusual thing, it would be covered by a "report of 
survey. In other words, a full investigation would be made as to 
the facts which surrounded the fire and the re would be an attempt to 
determine if there had been any liability in connection with it. 

Mr. Mitier. I understand that, but the thing I wish to do is to 
picture the surcharge from a purely business angle. As I understand 
it, commissaries operate independently of any labor costs. I was 
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curious to know if they operate clear of what would be insurance costs, 
because obviously with the number of installations there would be 
over the years a certain loss by fire, and I was wondering whether 
the surcharge attempts to take care of that. 

General McKenzie. Mr. Congressman, I do not want to create the 
impression that this surcharge is designed to cover labor costs. 

Mr. Mrtter. I know it does not. I was wondering what other things 
it does not cover. 

General McKenzie. I think fire would be one of them. 


Mr. Mitier. Thank you. 


ABUSES OF COMMISSARY PRIVILEGES 


Mr. Sixes. At some commissaries with which I am familiar, it has 
been possible for families of authorized personnel to purchase six 
containers of milk a day. That, until recent months, has been con- 
sidered to be 6 quarts of milk a day. However, the distribution of 
milk in half-gallon containers has become a common practice. Per- 
sonnel who purchase six containers of milk a day now find it possible 
to take home not 6 quarts but 3 gallons of milk a day. 

The dairies in the area I am speaking of immediately complained 
of a sharp drop in their sales in the area. In other words, some per- 
sonnel apparently are taking advantage of the opportunity to take 
home extra milk to sell or give to their friends who are not authorized 
to purchase in the commissaries. That makes me wonder how real- 
istic commissaries are in their attempt to prevent unauthorized sales. 
That is only one illustration. I could give you a number, but one will 
suffice for the moment. 

What realistic efforts are being made, other than tacking up regula- 
tions that may or may not be read and followed, to see that untu- 
thorized sales are not made at commissaries ? 

General McKenzie. The Quartermaster General would not attempt 
to prescribe exactly the allowances of an item of this nature that one 
might buy in a commissary. ‘ 

Mr. Sikes. You know as well as I do few families can use 3 gallons 
of milkaday. Somebody should have been realistic enough to change 
the regulation when it became possible to buy milk in half gallon con- 
tainers so that the total purchasable would be the same. 

General McKenzie. Operating problems such as the one you have 
just mentioned are handled by the post commander. 

Mr. Sikes. I hope you are not giving me the statement that if the 
post commander wants to violate a regulation he has the blessing of the 
Department of the Army? 

General McKenzie. No, sir. I want to point out we do not have 
a regulation that would specify the amount of milk that an individual 
could buy in a commissary from the Washington level. 

Mr. Stxes. In other words, if the post commander wants individuals 
to take home 30 gallons of milk a day, would it be all right with you 
people? 

General McKenzin. No, it would not be all right, but we would not 
specify the amount from the Washington level. 

Mr. Sikes. You will recognize that the complaints local business 
people have of commissaries frequently stem from abuses, and it seems 
to me there would be an effort made to keep those abuses to a minimum. 
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General McKenzie. We feel our inspection system keeps them to a 
minimum. However, we have found that conditions today with deep 
freezes are not the same as they were some time ago. Families living 
in isolated areas who have to utilize the family car for long distances 
o not go to commissaries frequently, but when they do go their pur- 
chases are larger. That does not mean a repeated purchase of extraor- 
inary quantities of items should not be looked into. Overseas we 
control that by strict regulation, either by volume or dollar value. I 
did it when I was overseas prior to coming to this job. There it was 
not a matter of competition but possible black market operations. 

General Lawton. I know of a case at Fort Monroe where the hus- 
hand was overseas and I know that the wife bought milk in quantities 
wuch above 6 quarts a day. She was granted special permission to 
buy above the normal limitation due to the fact she had 4 or 5 small 
children and had difficulty getting someone to stay with the children 
while she went to the commissary, so she could only go possibly once 
a week, She put the milk in a deep freeze and I know she bought 
considerably over 6 quarts a day but entirely for her own personal use. 

Mr. Sixes. Of course, you cannot base a rule on one exception. 
Authorized personnel should have what they actually need for their 
own families. 

General Lawton. That is correct. I do not know how many cases 
could be brought up of people who have bought large quantities, but 
[do know from my wife that at times she has bought an abnormal 
amount of some particular item, either because it was an advantageous 
purchase or some other reason, which she has put in our deep freeze, 
ind each time she has been questioned if it was a volume amount or 
dollar amount in excess of the normal. I know in recent years there 
lave been rigid checks made of purchases by my family and by friends 
of my family. 

Mr. Foro. Will you yield at this point ? 

Mr. Suess. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I think the illustration the chairman has given is one 
of the reasons why we inevitably have problems in this area. Neither 
this committee nor the Congress has a desire to limit legitimate com- 
lnissary Operations, but instances such as that mentioned by the chair- 
man will swing the pendulum the other way unless they are carefully 
scrutinized and controlled. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. The point is, as Mr. Ford has stated, there is no disposi- 
tion by this committee to limit commissary operations for the families 
of authorized personnel. The fact remains that no dealer, whether 
grocer, dairyman, or other, can compete with the commissary in sales. 
He pays taxes, he pays wages to personnel, he pays for other costs that 
commissary sales do not reflect. When unauthorized personnel are 
allowed to purchase at a commissary, or when authorized personnel 
abuse the privilege, you are putting undue hardship on the man who 
is helping to pay the taxes to run the Government. I think in cases 
which oceur such as that to which I referred there should be a prompt 
effort to check on and correct whatever opened the door to abuses. 

Where there are hardship cases, exceptions should be made, but 
that doesn’t mean you should open the door to those who want to 
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distribute commissary goods to their friends. I am ready to believe 
the number of such abuses are few, but the military services should 
not close their eyes to the situation. 

General Lawton. I agree if there are abuses they should be stopped. 

General McKenzie. It is my impression that the commanders al] 
the way down the line are very conscious of the goldfish-bow] opera. 
tion in which we find ourselves in the operation of commissaries tod: ay, 
There are so many items that for us to attempt to regulate by edict 
from Washington how many could be bought—where one family has 
no children, another family has several children and the husband js 
away—would involve so many details that it would be most difficult 
to regulate from Washington. 

(The following information was submitted later :) 


The Department of the Army’s policy is that items purchased from the con. 
missary store will be for the use of the authorized individual, or for use of 
dependent members of their family, and will not be sold, given away, traded, or 
otherwise disposed of. This policy has been published and reiterated in various 
media throughout the years. Whenever applicants apply for cOmmissary store 
permits they sign a certificate that all purchases will be for their own use and 
wil not be sold, given away, traded, or otherwise disposed of, and further that 
they fully understood the regulations governing the issue of permits. The 
penalty for violating the above has been clearly indicated to the military and 
dependent members of their family, in that a violation would result in suspension 
of commissary privileges and/or other action as deemed appropriate. In addi- 
tion to the Army regulation published August 13, 1954, governing the issue of 
commissary permits and the specific uses that could be made of supplies pur- 
chased from commissary stores, in September 1954 the Department of the Army 
published section VI of DA Circular 112, which pertains solely to the misuse of 
subsistence supplies. This circular brought to the attention of appropriate com- 
manders the allegations that subsistence supplies obtained for Army use and/or 
sale to authorized individuals were being diverted to unauthorized channels, and 
further that whenever subsistence supplies are diverted into unauthorized 
channels, such action places the Army in direct competition with civilian mer- 
chants and results in adverse criticism of the services. The circular directed that 
responsible commanders would take appropriate action to assure that all per- 
sonnel were fully aware of the prescribed limitations applicable to the use and 
disposition of subsistence supplies and that violations of prescribed policy and 
procedures would be made a special subject for prompt disciplinary action. In 
addition to the Department of the Army regulation and circular pertaining to 
misuse of subsistence supplies, letters have also been forwarded to the field 
emphasizing the allegations being directed at the Department of the Army about 
the misuse of subsistence supplies and requesting that action to eliminate this 
violation of published directives be maintained on a continuing basis. The Office 
of the Quartermaster General is aware that field commanders have implemented 
the Department of the Army instructions and outlined specific actions that would 
be taken by personnel responsible for operating commissary stores in deter: 
mining whether or not supplies were being purchased for unauthorized use. In 
addition to the positive action being taken to eliminate purchases by authorized 
patrons for unauthorized uses, the Department of the Army requires that each 
individual who seeks to make a purchase from a commissary store will be posi- 
tively identified as an authorized patron prior to entering the store. 


. BAKERIES 


Mr. Suxes. Are there additional bakeries being opened during fiscal 
ear 1956? 
General McKenzie. There are no additional bakeries being opened 
during fiscal year 1956. 
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LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING FACILITIES 


Mr. Sukes. Are there any additional seg and dry-cleaning 
establishments being opened during fiscal year 1956? 

General McKenzin. It is expec ted one |: aad y plant will be opened 
and oper: rating at Fort Huachuca in fiscal year 1956. It is not now. 

Mr. SiKEs. “Are there : any commercially operated laundry and dry- 
cleaning establishments in the area / 

General McKenzir. We have not found any that meet our require- 
nents. 

Mr. Sixes. This committee would like a detailed report of any 
study you have made in an attempt to find such commercial fac ilities. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Srupy OF COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY FACILITIES, Forr HuAacHuca, Ariz. 


When Fort Huachuca, Ariz., was reactivated early in the calendar year 
1954, it became necessary to obtain immediate laundry service from commercial 
sources. Bids were requested from the following laundries located within a 
10i-mile radius of Fort Huachuca, as indicated : 

Miles 
Cascade Laundry & Dry Cleaners, Tucson, Ariz__--------~~-- 101 
City Lautiory & Dry Cleaners, Tucson, Aris_s...<.--..~..--—---5--n52- 101 
Oliver Drachman’s Unit Laundry & Cleaners, Tucson, Ariz 101 
Tucson Lawuhdry & Dre OClehners, Tuchon, Ari®uc.u.c.. 2. ence 101 
Nu-Way International Laundry & Cleaners, Douglas, Ariz__.------~- ; 65 
Warren Laundry, Inc., Bisbee, Ariz ; 33 
DeLuxe Laundry & Dry Cleaners, Nogales, Ariz__——--~ 74 


Bids were received from all except the Warren Laundry, Inc., and a contract 
was awarded to the Nu-Way International Laundry, the low bidder, in February 
1954. 

On March 19, 1954, the Office of the Quartermaster General received a letter 
from Headquarters Sixth Army requesting authority to reactivate the Quarter- 
master laundry which was in standby status at Fort Huachuca. This request 
was based on a cost survey conducted by Sixth Army, but since it did not 
comply with Department of Defense instruction which outlined cost areas to 
be included, the Quartermaster General initiated action to conduct a survey 
complying with the Department of Defense instruction. 

On April 7, 1954, a laundry specialist from the Office of the Quartermaster 
General arrived at Fort Huachuca, Ariz., and remained until April 17, 1954, 
conducting the survey. Eight commercial laundries, including current con- 
tractor’s plant, within a 101-mile radius of Fort Huachuca were visited. At 
that time the contractor’s price to enlisted personnel was $1.75 for a 26-piece 
bundle and $1.25 for a 13-piece bundle as compared to Quartermaster charges of 
$1 and $0.50, respectively. Since the Quartermaster laundry was not operating, 
an estimate of operating costs was made. 

The results of the survey indicated an annual savings to the Government 
of $44,564. It further revealed that, based on the contractor’s current pr ice as 
compared to Quartermaster prices, the enlisted man was paying $3 a month more 
for commercial laundry service than he would pay for Quartermaster laundry 
service, 

On the above basis the Quartermaster General, on July 30, 1954, recommended 
reactivation of the Quartermaster laundry. 

On July 1, 1954, a new contract was made with the same contractor who was 
again low bidder, at practically no increase in price for Government-owned 
laundry. On August 1, 1954, a modification to the contract set prices for bundle 
work which resulted in a cost to enlisted personnel of $2 for an average 21-piece 
bundle and $1.65 for a minimum bundle containing 4 pieces of pressed work 
as Opposed to a Government laundry charge of $1 and $0.50 for a 26-piece and 
15-piece bundle, respectively. 

The contractor was unable to handle the workload in his plant and subcon- 
tracted to 2 other laundries 140 miles and 65 miles from his plant. By Decem,- 
ber 1954, service had deteriorated to 6 days. Enlisted personnel were resorting 
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to private family facilities at a cost of approximately $4 to $4.50 per week since 
they do not have enough clothing to wait 6 days for clean laundry. Because 
of the inadequate service, the commanding general of the post requested addi. 
tional stocks of sheets and pillowcases to keep the organizations supplied with 
clean linens. 

In February 1955, a laundry specialist from the Office of the Quartermaster; 
General, in company with a representative from Sixth Army, again visited Fort 
Huachuca in an effort to improve commercial service and reduce the costs. Four 
laundries in Tucson, Ariz., and the present contractor in Douglas, Ariz., were 
contacted. All laundries visited indicated that prices would remain substap. 
tially the same as in their last bid and that the service could not be improved 
due to the distances involved. 

On February 28, 1955, the Office of Quartermaster General again recommended 
that the Quartermaster laundry at Fort Huachuca be reactivated in order that 
adequate laundry service could be provided the troops of that station and 
the additional cost to the enlisted men be eliminated. 

On March 17, 1955, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Ip. 
stallations) authorized the reactivation of the Quartermaster laundry at Fort 
Huachuca. 

CLOTHING AND SHOE REPAIR 


Mr. Sixes. How are clothing repair and shoe repair shops operated! 

General McKenzir. They are a part of a reclamation activity of a 
post designed to do both individual work and Government work. 
They are designed to repair Government-owned property as well as 
individual property, for which there isa charge. There is a similarity 
of service, but it is not operated with the commissary account. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the civilian part of the operation self-sustaining ? 

General McKenzie. I believe it is. The reimbursements, however, 
are not too great to this account inasmuch as the real purpose of the 
activity is for the governmental work that is done. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the estimated reimbursement for fiscal years 
1955 and 1956, and what was the reimbursement for fiscal year 1954! 

General McKenztr. That is shown on page 886. 

Mr. Srxes. We will place that sheet in the record at this point. 

(The sheet referred to is as follows:) 


Subproject 3934—Clothing and shoe repair shops— Workload and cost data 




















| 
‘ Man-years | Labor costs 
Item ; Fiscal] Base | ~2™>| Unit|——-——-|-—————— other ‘ 
. Activity | +, | ber of * | Total 
No. | Year) units | units | St | Mini-|Civil-| Mili- | Civil-| ©Sts 
tary | ian | tary ian | 
| 
Thou- Thou-| Thou-| Thou- Thot- 
sands sands | sands | sands sands 
1 | Clothing and_ shoe | 1954 | Pieces.._| 8,560 | .48| 185 | 705 | $588 |$2,109 |$1,443 $4,140 
repair shops. 1955 |.-.do.__.| 7,939 | .54| 175] 675 557 | 1,969 | 1,793 | 4,319 
1956 |...do___.| 6,936 . 54 173 601 550 | 1,700 | 1,461 | 3,71l 
2 | Less reimbursements...) 1954 |..........|....---]--.--- 0 90 0 282 189} 47 
BOS bo dualcunclaveducclewduks 0 109 0 356 119 475 
SD liiicunnduadicsnesbulacbaen 0 122 0 377 102 479 
3 pabtotal........<. WUE Dc cidhanceniel caameaimaecas 185 615 588 | 1,827 | 1,254 | 3,669 
es f 557 | 1,613 | 1,674 | 3,84 
550 | 1,323 | 1,359 | 3,232 
4 | Lessestimated military hiniccthabtasiklvecean 583 
SU i ne Re aE ee ih oe ts ee in ell ee a es 
5a 
5 Budget estimate...) 1954 |_.......-- a i tel anata lh i i I 3, 081 
MEE Ticcachuadichcaciemelicnuadelhammbatics Anse coed a tS oe 3, 287 
ea keel wevee]cceeedi2 cos| oo 2, 682 
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Mr. Stxes. What disposition is made of that money ? 

(jeneral McKenzin. It is a direct reimbursement to this account in 
1956. Formerly it has been returned to miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? 

Mr. Stes. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Am I reading it correctly that in fiscal year 1954 the 
reimbursements were $471,000; in fiscal year 1955 estimated $475,000 ; 
and in fiscal year 1956 estimated $479,000 ? 

General McKenzie. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that $479,000 deducted from the original anticipated 
operating cost for 1956? 

(General McKenzie. The gross requirement, yes. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for an increase in reimbursements ¢ 

General McKenziz. We are expecting an increase in reimburse- 
nents resulting from more of our people being in a regular status as 
opposed to a young man of a selective-service short tour. In other 
words, as he stays on in the service we expect him to have more work 
done in these installations. There is not the necessity for that man 
having work done at Government cost such as we have to do now for 
the man who is in for a short period and whose physical charac- 
teristics change. 

SALVAGE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Stxes. Under salvage activities you show the amount of re- 
covery expected. This has been a very good program in my opinion. 
[ think it is one that has been well operated. Is this a part of the 
surplus-sale program presented to us under another activity or is this 


a distinet activity ? 

(feneral McKeEnzte. I believe General McNamara has discussed the 
overall program. 

Mr. Stxes. Is this a part of that overall program discussed by 
General McNamara ? 

(reneral McKenzie. It would be a part, but the overall program 
has many items in it which are not included here; for instance, tech- 
nical items, toxic items, ammunition, and other items. 

Mr. Stxes. I would like you to expand your reply to show exactly 
what the requirements are and how this meshes in the entire program. 

General McKenzie. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The Department of the Army excess- and surplus-property program which 
was presented by General McNamara in previous testimony before this com- 
mittee includes salvage activities and demilitarization. 

Demilitarization (project 400) funds are used by Department of the Army 
for the rendering of arms, ammunition, and implements of war ineffectual 
for military use and/or burning of ammunition and dumping of ammunition 
at sea as a means of disposal. 

Salvage (project 3935) funds are used by Department of the Army for ex- 
penses incident to the operation of property-disposal activities. These activities 
include the receipt, classification, segregation, sale, donation, or transfer of 
surplus of foreign excess personal property. 
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CIVILIAN MESS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sr«es. Tell us more about the civilian mess personnel require. 
ments. 

General McKenzie. This is an activity where, in an effort to releag 
military personnel for other duties, Korean and German personne] 
have been used in the operation of organizational messes. 

Mr. Srxes. How does it happen that if you are replacing military 
personnel you are still able to show a lower cost for 1956? 

General Mc Kenzie. There is a greatly reduced number of Germans 
and also Koreans in the fiscal year 1956 budget over the number that 
were employed in 1955, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Any questions, Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Froop. No questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 


CHANGES IN COMMISSARY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. Although you are not adding any new commissaries, 
could you show any changes within the number, such as those that ar 
being curtailed or new ones added ? 

General McKenzir. Would you like to have a list of all commis. 
saries that are in operation ? 

Mr. Forp. Last year, on page 823 of the hearings, you showed the 
changes in numbers, some being opened and some being closed. If 
there are any such changes contempl: ated in fiscal year 1956, could 
you include for the re¢ ord such a statement ? 

General*McKenzir. Yes, sir; or I may state now there are two 
being added overseas, which are in Fi rance; and there is one being 
closed in the United States with the inactivation of Camp Kilmer; 
and no other changes are contemplated. 

Mr. Forp. That is the full number of revisions within your over- 
all total ? 

General McKenztm. Expected to be at this time; yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN BREAD SERVINGS 


Mr. Forpv. How do you account for the increase of bread servings 
per man as set forth on page 879 of the justifications ? 

General McKenzie. This is as a result of the continual revisions 
of our master menus and reflects the recommendations from the fieli 
and the desires of the men themselves to have more this type of item 
in their diet. 

Mr. Forp. Can you be that precise, that you are going to serve 5 
more servings of bread per m: in per year ¢ 

General McKenzie. Yes, sir; we can. It is actually servings of 
rolls, cakes, and other pastry items, Mr. Ford. 


ADDITIONAL LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Fornv. The additional laundry and dry-cleaning establishment 
will be at Fort Huachuca ? . 

General McKenzie. Fort Huachuca, Ariz., yes, sir.; however, !! 
will only be a laundry plant. 
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SALVAGE OP METAL SCRAP 


Mr. Forp. Do you have charge of the salvage activities for the 
demilitarization of all scrap, or does that come under General 
McNamara’s cognizance ¢ 

General McKenzie. This whole program is under General MeNa- 
mara’s cognizance as a member of the staff for logistics. Specifically, 
we do not have charge of that program. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection last year we put some restrictive 
provision in the legislative bill prohibiting the opening of any new 
slvage facilities or ‘the pure hase of new equipment for such operations. 

Public Law 458 provides: 

That no funds available to agencies of the Department of Defense shall be used 
for the operation, acquisition, or construction of new facilities or equipment for 
new facilities in the continental limits of the United States for metal scrap 
baling or shearing or for melting or sweating aluminum scrap unless the Secre- 
tary of Defense or an Assistant Secretary of Defense designated by him deter- 
mines, with respect to each facility involved, that the operation of such facility 
is in the national interest. 

Would that program be under General McNamara’s cognizance or 
yours ¢ 

General McKenzir. It would be under his cognizance but we would 
be governed by it in the operation of our installations here. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us a résumé of what has taken place in 
that regard ¢ 

General McKenzir. May [ furnish that for the record, sir‘ 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

In fiscal years 1954 and 1955 there have been no baling, shearing, melting, or 
sweating equipment procured with project 400, “Preparation for sale and sal- 
\age,” funds. At the beginning of fiscal year 1954 the Department of the Army 
conducted a survey to determine which baling and shearing operations could be 
closed. As a result, the Army closed 12 such operations. The Army continually 
surveys these operations with the view of discontinuing those not justified. Since 
liscal year 1954, no new facilities for these purposes have been put in operation. 
The Department of the Army is complying with section 715 of Public Law 458, 
Sd Congress. 


INCREASED UNIT COST OF SALVAGE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. Under your salvage activities it is indicated that the 
unit cost asked for 1956 will be ‘slightly higher. What is the justifi- 
cation for that, General ? 

General McKenzie. It has to do with personnel overseas who will 
beengaged in this program. The other contractual services which are 
usec to employ indigenous personnel jumps from $173,000 last year to 
$298,000 in 1956. I would say it is a part of the overall cleanup that 
the cost per unit indicates a slight additional cost. 

Mr. Ornporrr, In addition, this program during 1954 and 1955 has 
been cles aning up what we would term the cream of the crop, and as a 
result during 1956 we will have items of lesser weight being processed 
which will decrease the tonnage volume but not the item volume. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Muuuer. No questions. 

Mr. Suxes. Thank you, gentlemen. The committee will recess until 

1:30 this afternoon. 
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MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. We will come to order, gentlemen. 

Who will be the witness for the presentation of project 3940, “Main. 
tenance of facilities”? 

Jolonel Barney. The witness is Colonel Whitaker, who is seated oy 
my right, Mr. Chairman. ‘ 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Whitaker, we will be glad to have your state. 
ment on this project. 

Colonel Wurraxer. Project 3940 in the amount of $394,430,000, 
will provide minimum essential requirements in the following areas of 
work: 

(a) The furnishing of utility services, heat, light, water, and sewer. 
age, and other services, such as custodial services, refuse collection, 
packing and crating, insect and rodent control activities; fire protec. 
tion; engineering and management services; all under operating poli- 
cies emphasizing conservation and economy of operations. 

(6) Provide maintenance and repair for the Army’s real property 
and appurtenant facilities at minimum levels to insure protection 
from deterioration beyond normal wear and tear and to assure their 
economical and efficient utilization. 

(c) Accomplish alterations, additions, extensions, and minor new 
construction as necessary to provide adequate facilities for using 
activities. 

(2) To lay up and maintain inactive facilities on a basis as will per- 
mit reactivation as required in mobilization plans. 

On page 896 we show personnel requirements. For military per- 
sonnel, we have a reduction of approximately 1,300 spaces for 1956 
from 1955. 

Civilian personnel remains about the same. 

On pages 897 and 898 we show workload and cost data under several 
headings—maintenance and repair; utilities supply and services; fire 
prevention and protection; other repairs and utilities services such as 
custodial services, packing and crating, insect and rodent control, 
snow removal; management and engineering; modifications; and an 
item showing total cost for active facilities. 

On page 898 we continue with data with regard to inactive facili- 
ties, Department of the Army sponsored programs, and reconciliations. 

For fiscal year 1954, shown in the appropriate columns, workload 
and costs are actually as taken from reports furnished by the indivi- 
dual stations to my office. 

For fiscal year 1955 the estimates are based on reports through 
December 31, 1954. 

Fiscal year 1956 are estimates based on information from the field 
and other information as to workload and they are, of course, related 
to the funding program of $394,430,000. 

Maintenance and repair, the first item: We estimate that unit costs 
will drop to $161 per thousand square feet in 1956. The decrease is 
scheduled in Europe and the Far East. 

In the continental United States we expect a slight increase in the 
unit cost for maintenance in 1956. 

Utilities supply and services: There is an estimated increase in cost 
per person served over the 3-year period from $71 to $82 per person. 
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Some words of explanation with regard to those increases, sir. The 
per capita costs in 1955 in the continental United States are some- 
what higher than for fiscal year 1954, primarily due to having what 
we might term a normal winter season rather than a mild one. 

In 1955 and further in 1956, Nike sites will add considerably to the 
cost of power. We estimate that single item will be in excess of $4 
million. 

In the Far East there is no expected change in per capita cost for 
utility services. 

In Europe the cost will increase from 2 to 3 percent primarily due 
to wage increases in those areas. 

In Alaska there will be an increase which is due to furnishing 
better service to our people up there upon completion of new heat 
und power plants; also an increase in service to the Air Force on a 
nonreimbursable basis. That is particularly for a new hospital which 
is coming into use up there. 

Fire prevention and protection: Decreases in unit cost reflect reduc- 
tion in fire-fighting forces permitted by our program of installing 
automatic sprinkler protection and capitalizing on fire-fighting serv- 
ices provided by municipalities, thereby permitting reduction in Gov- 
ernment-hired fire-fighting forces. 

Other repairs and utilities services unit costs remain the same for 
this 8-year period. 

Management and engineering: We are estimating a reduction in 
costs of management and engineering services in fiscal year 1956. 
The spread there is $31 a thousand, $32 a thousand in 1955, and we 
estimate $29 per thousand in fiscal year 1956. 

Modifications: We are estimating a further reduction in modifica- 
tion-type work. We hope that stabilizing the stationing of the Army 
and mission assignments will permit reductions in this work area. 

Total cost for active facilities show a reduction of about 4 percent 
in 1956 as related to 1955, the figures being $457 per thousand square 
feet against $433 per thousand square feet for fiscal year 1956. 

On page 898, the first item inactive facilities, unit costs for 1956 
are estimated at $84 per thousand square feet. That is the same as 
lor fiscal year 1955. 

This $84 includes cost of maintenance in standby plus cost of short- 

term summer use for training civilian components. 
| Maintenance costs, exclusive of training requirements, are estimated 
it appproximately $75 per thousand square feet. 

The Department of the Army sponsored programs: In 1955 this 
program provided for the improvement of some of the Army’s World 
War II built’ mobilization-type barracks, mess halls, and a limited 
number of BOQ’s. No work of that nature is programed now for 1956. 

[ will be glad to answer any questions that you might have. I 
think that covers the highlights of this program, sir. 

Mr. Suxes. Colonel, you are asking for $394,430,000. 

If you sat on this side of the table would you approve that request 

for $394,400,000 on the basis of the information you have given us? 
_ Trealize that you have given us the highlights, and this committee 
is one which supposedly has working knowledge which may make the 
highlights of the program sufficient. But it is not enough to take to 
the floor of the House and show ample justification for all of the 
money that is needed. 
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Tam going to suggest that you beef up your testimony and put jy 
the record a mote comprehensive statement about these differen; 
activities. We will need some examples to show some of the changes 
that have been made, if there are changes that reflect modernizatioy 
and economy of operation. 

Mr. Riley, do you have some questions on 3940, “Maintenance of 
facilities” ? 

Mr. Ritxy. I believe not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. You understand what we want, Colonel / 

Colonel Wurraker. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


Total workload in tems of building floor area in active Army installations 
will decrease in fiscal year 1956, but will remain at more than 1 billion square 
feet. The scheduled changes are shown by areas on page 899 of the estimates, 
The drop from 574 million to 559 million in the continental United States is the 
result of scheduled closing of 4 number of major installations, including several 
depots to be released by the Army. In Europe continued expansion in the 
communications zones will be more than offset by reductions in Germany ani 
Austria. Reductions in the Far East are contingent upon final plans for actiy- 
ity in those areas. Additional construction is being completed in Alaska to in- 
crease the total workload in the other overseas areas. 

Maintenance and repair costs include maintenance of roads and other sur. 
faced areas, railroads, grounds, utilities plants and distribution systems (water, 
sewage, gas, heat, power, refrigeration), hutments and other structures as well 
as buildings, all related to square feet of building floor area as the most appro 
priate single unit. The quantities and costs of the principal items are: 











Quantities 
Average 
© ' unit Total cost 
Sontinenta! , cost 
United States} Overseas 
Permanent buildings ---_..._-- ..-----square feet._| 330,000,000 | 303, 000, 000 $0. 077 $48, 480, 00) 
Temporary buildings. ---- nthe dsp eam d do-__- 229, 000, 000 156, 000, 000 . 116 44, 030, 00 
I i ite e btn k i a inundennachecaaamitene acres... 7, 520, 000 1, 375, 000 1. 62 14, 415, 00 
Ee eee ae square yards__| 257, 000, 000 114, 000, 000 . 046 16, 980, 000 
| = sil icin s saimaadnennelaaiee linear feet_- 12, 200, 000 2, 700, 000 . 358 5, 320, 000 
Utilities (naintenanos).....°:..............<e.---- Ree we ae eee een e Jeinancnense | 11, 911, 00 
Other equipment and structures__...........-.-...- \-kugadendas bubs cdabneadetennl bsg addin ee | 22, 410, 000 
RS ces ibnewtivas batenne kamen pigulmeaeaicne Se te a eae cake thahan sale | 163, 546,00 





Although the overall unit cost of $161 per thousand indicates a net decrease 
from the previous years, the decrease is in areas other than the continenta! 
United States and the Territories. Maintenance factors in Europe are scheduled 
to drop as the result of adjustments in deutschemark availability ; factors in 
the Far East will decrease some in connection with anticipated phase-out of 
activities in Japan. 

The unit cost in the continental United States is expected to go from $187 
to $189 to $196 in the successive years, within these estimates. The figure for 
fiscal year 1955 includes the $20 million earmarked for deferred maintenance. It 
may be noted that a reduction of as little as $5 million from the resources re 
quested for this area could result in a reduction in the cost factor of almost $10 
per thousand (based on 560 million square feet). 

It is expected that, with the effort being applied this year, and the slightly 
higher level of maintenance requested next year, the backlog of deferred main- 
tenance may be moderately reduced to a new level of about $50 million at the 
end of fiscal year 1956. 

Many actions are being taken by the Army to increase economy in the area 
of maintenance and repair; examples are: 

(1) A plastic coated glass fiber insect screen cloth has been developed, work- 
ing with industry, to replace metallic types which are subject to rapid deteriora- 
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tion in corrosive atmospheres, and a specification has been written to permit 
procurement by Government agencies. Use of this type screening is expected to 
materially reduce the frequent replacement of metallic types in tropical and 
seacoast areas. It will also eliminate unsightly staining of side walls of build- 
ings requiring frequent repainting. The screening is also economical in initial 
vost, falling between galvanized and aluminum, and lower than copper or bronze. 

(2) Improved procedures for planning woodland harvests and for outleasing 
agricultural lands have been devised. Better mowing equipment is being used 
on unimproved grounds and woodland areas, and more economical herbicides 
have been adopted for weed control. For fiscal year 1954 there were more than 
1 million acres of Army land outleased for agricultural purposes providing an 
income of about $1 per acre and saving maintenance costs of as much as $4 per 
aere, Also in fiscal year 1954 about 40 million board-feet of saw timber and 
44.250 cords of pulpwood were sold from Army lands for approximately $750,000. 
An additional 2,750,000 board-feet of lumber, harvested from Army woodlands 
by contracts with civilian lumbering companies, was milled and distributed to 
meet a part of the lumber requirements of the Defense Establishment. 

(3) Significant accomplishments have been made with the development of a 
policy for the procurement and use of lumber and allied wood products treated 
with preservatives for protection against insects, wood borers, and fungi. In- 
creasing quantities of pressure-treated wood are being purchased from com- 
mercial wood-treating sources for use in alterations or construction, and as 
replacement lumber for maintenance and repair. Items of wood receiving pro- 
tection by dip, soak, or other nonpressure methods include pallets, tent poles 
and pins, tool handles, dunnage in open storage, and wood components of mili- 
tary equipment. Nonpressure treatment is applied by the Army when no com- 
mereial service is available at reasonable cost. The useful life of wood in 
contact with the ground or exposed to outside weather is increased from 3 to 5 
times by using treated wood, resulting in important savings in replacement costs. 
This program is going forward with the support of the wood-treating industry, 
which is supplying the requirements for pressure-treated wood and cooperating 
with the program for nonpressure methods. 

(4) Aggressive preventive maintenance has been followed at all Army installa- 
tions with the result that emergency calls and major repair orders are being 
reduced to a minimum. Utilization of three-fourths-ton light utility mainte- 
nance trucks with small compartment bodies has permitted more work to be 
accomplished with fewer personnel. 


UTILITIES SERVICES 


Unit costs for utilities services, when based on population at military installa- 
tions, are increasing as the result of several factors. The trend of total costs 
for this item by areas is shown on page 900. 

In the continental United States the unit cost progresses from $51 to $55 to 

$62 per capita. The increase in fiscal year 1955 is primarily to provide for a 
normal winter as compared to the exceptionally mild season experienced in fiscal 
year 1954. NIKE units in increasing numbers are being placed in operation 
during fiscal year 1955, introducing heavy power requirements without corre- 
sponding inereases in workload units. The additional increase for fiscal year 
1956 is almost entirely attributable to intensive power requirements at NIKE 
Sites; this factor alone accounting for about $4 million for the year. Other 
minor factors include the constantly increasing use of power for equipment, such 
as washing machines and electric ranges, and increased space allowances in 
hew permanent barracks and other housing. 
Requirements in the Far East will decrease in consonance with the change 
In workload ; unit costs are estimated to remain constant. In Europe an increase 
of about 3 percent is anticipated in the unit cost as the result of an increase in 
wage payments for indigenous employees in Germany. 

Increases are required in other overseas areas on account of additional boiler 
and powerplant service being furnished Army facilities in Alaska. This increased 
cost represents modernization for more satisfactory and dependable services in 
an area where facilities have often been extremely unsatisfactory. Also included 
iu the fiscal year 1956 figure is a requirement of about $800,000 for furnishing 
heat and power without reimbursement to the new Air Force hospital at Elmen- 
dorf Field from the nearby boiler plant at Fort Richardson. 


59703-5574 
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The estimated total cost of $154,415,000 for this item includes water, sewage, 
electrical, heating and refrigeration services. The components of this total arp 
as follows: 


os 


Quantities 
Average 
Ciciialal unit Total cost 
ontinen cost 
United States Overseas 
NN i ee al thousand gallons_. 43, 400, 000 49, 300, 000 $0. 107 $9, 960, On 
ica Rec und on tasadicnt _kilowatt-hours _ |1, 280, 000, 000 |1, 280, 000, 000 - 016 40, 625, 0m 
MME i ciusahancukensied thousand cubic feet _- 4, 700, 000 3, 125, 000 12. 55 98, 190, 00) 
DORI SII O a. «shies i cinisine cts ch nein iden dena beni pee ksnaeacdes 5, 640, 00) 
EE ciiatatsinsls maeecasccenasnel Meabiaebdigsdebewebadnls nt bhhananraah aeeeesAdth aie neenaenes- 154, 415,00 





— 


Average for the year. 


Programs to stress the efficient utilization of utilities have been in effeg 
since 1943. Fuel, electric, and water targets are established annually by the 
Department of the Army, representing estimates of quantities which should 
provide adequate service without waste. Target procedures are accompanied by 
vigorous conservation campaigns at station level. Conformance with targets js 
evaluated at the end of the year, and suggestions made for correcting deficiencies, 

A policy to discourage summer delivery and storage of coal beyond reasonable 
safety levels has been initiated to save on handling costs by direct delivery to 
point of use instead of to stockpiles. We are continuing our program to reduce 
coal stockpiles to minimize losses from deterioration. Through curtailment of 
purchases and economical redistribution of quantities in storage, the Army’s 
tonnage on hand in this country as of June 30, has been reduced from 1,600,000 
in 19538 to 1,250,000 in 1954, with a goal of 525,000 for 1955 and 310,000 in 1956, 
Lhis goal of 310,000 tons represents about 16 percent of expected fiscal year 1956 
consumption of just under 2 million tons, 


FIRE PROTECTION 


The progressive decrease in the unit cost for this activity, from $26 to $24 
to $23, per thousand square feet of buildings, reflects the continued efforts being 
made to reduce this requirement by constant review of fire fighting organizations 
and availability of other sources of protection. Automatic sprinkler systems, 
fire walls, and automatic alarm systems reduce risks and permit reducing the 
number of fire companies. Intensification of command supervision of fire pre- 
vention programs has reduced the number of fires. The amount of $23,325,000 
for fiscal year 1956 provides for 580 fire companies, 205 in the United States 
and 375 overseas, at an average cost of about $40,000 per company. Annual pay 
for a fire company in this country averages $60,000, but overseas low manpower 
costs reduce the overall average. 


OTHER REPAIR AND UTILITIES SERVICES 


Requirements for these services will decrease in proportion to the workload 
in terms of population, unit costs remaining the same. These services include 
refuse collection and disposal, insect and rodent control, custodial services, snow 
removal, signs, maintenance of trained facilities, and packing and crating (house 
hold goods for authorized personnel and organizational equipment of troop units). 
This item consists of the following: 








Quantities 
Average 
c ; unit Total cost 
ontinenta Pe: cost 
United States| Overseas | 
— | — 
Refuse handling-..-....-....-- cubic yards 6, 440, 000 2, 970, 000 | $1. 12 $10, 520, 0 
Custodial !__- square feet 30, 675, 000 42, 100, 000 | 14 | 10, 340, 00 
P mee and nenas nusionspeis’ _thousand pounds-. 160, 000 105, 000 | 52.83 | 14, 000, 00 
Other- os a aiid siaseatontelack dale Sh ea es cos aa = a anipienaeianiel tae cee 7, 730), OO 
Oc husedwiaschvatanen ious Gann en pian ees tidhientaina alee 42, 590, 00" 





1 Average for the year. 
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The cost of refuse collection is expected to be reduced by the use of new 
multiple container and hoist truck equipment now being procured. This equip- 
ment, When its use is appropriate, will conserve on both the number of truck 
hours and man-hours required for refuse collection. 

Improvements in packing containers for household goods will also effect 
economies. New exterior containers are stronger and more readily reuseable. 
New fiberboard octagonal containers for dishes, to be used in lieu of barrels 
cost less, fold flat, and are more economical to handle. 


MANAGEMENT AND ENGINEERING 


This item includes management activities of the post engineer, and engineering 
and general supervision, as well as office overhead. The unit cost related to 
building space at active installations is scheduled to decrease slightly. The 
total amount for this item is estimated at $29,575,000 for fiscal year 1956 which 
is well under 7 percent of the total estimated cost of $441 million for repairs 
and utilities activities at active installations. 

The campaign to reduce inventory levels has been effective. From December 
1952, warehouse stocks of expendable supplies and removable equipment in 
continental United States have been reduced from $32 million to $21 million in 
December 1953 and $12 million in December 1954; about $3 million of the latter 
had been declared excess and was awaiting disposal. The net of $9 million 
represents a reduction of more than 70 percent in 2 years. Economies resulting 
trom lower inventories are reflected in reduction of handling costs from $0.13 
to $0.11 per dollar value of issues. Other savings are effected by cutting back 
storage space, thereby reducing heating, lighting, and maintenance loads. 


MODIFICATIONS 


The estimates provide only a very small factor for accomplishment of this 
work, which includes alterations, additions, restorations and other modifications 
of existing facilities, and minor new constructon. The amount requested is 
| little more than 6 percent of total costs for repairs and utilities, and is much 
less proportionately than for the previous 2 years, as shown on page 901. 

The Army policy is to limit this category of activity to work which is neces- 
sary to provide adequate facilities for operating activities or to improve efficiency 
or economy of operations. Additions or new construction are further restricted 
to urgent requirements arising as the result of unanticipated circumstances which 
precluded advance construction planning for public work programs. 

More than half of the amount for fiscal year 1956 will be required for minor 
items of alterations, such as moving partitions, revising plumbing or electrical 
ixtures and layouts, remodeling interiors for changes in usage, ete. Minor new 
construction constitutes a very small part of the total. In fiscal year 1954 only 
15 projects with a total cost of less than $800,000 were submitted to and approved 
by the Secretary of the Army or the Secretary of Defense under the authority 
of section 612, Public Law 179, 83d Congress. 

Mr. Miter. I have no questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Froop. I have no questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford? 

_ Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, my prime question was the one I asked 
Colonel Barney which was responded to by Colonel Barney and 
» Colonel Whitaker with reference to $2014 million, on the assumption 
we would get a more complete answer to the question which you had 
asked. 

FIRE LOSSES AND FIRE PROTECTION 


I feel that we might have at this point a summary of your fire-loss 
problem. I believe that was discussed last year, and certain material 
Was given us showing 

Colonel Wurraker. We furnished copies of our costs for fire-pro- 
tection service. 

Mr. Forp. What is it? 
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Colonel WurtaKer. This is cost of fire service, as furnished last 
year. We have them here. 

In continental United States, in fiscal year 1954, our fire loss has 
increased from about $1.9 million in fiscal year 1953 to $2.8 million 
in fiscal year 1954. ‘The $2.8-million loss in fiscal year 1954, in conti- 
nental United States, includes almost a million dollars ($997,000), 
for the loss of 3 radar vans at a Nike site which was struck by light. 
ning. So without that catastrophe our fire loss im continental United 
States would have been about the same as in 1953, which was a very 
good reeord. 

Also our number of fires has decreased in the United States from— 
these are fires $50 and more loss, the ones reported in my office—in 
1953 we had 438 reported; in 1954 we had 333 reported ; and projecting 
1955, based on the first 6 months’ experience, we would have 230. Of 
course we keep our fingers crossed on that projection, but that is the 
experience rate. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for the improvement all along the 
line comparing the 3 fiscal years ¢ 

Colonel Wurraker. I attribute much of the start of that downward 
trend to a more rigid fire-contro]l program outlined by General Ridg- 
way. General Ridgway sent a personal letter to all the commanders 
stating that he wanted to minimize the fire losses. The command 
supervision in large measure accounts for the reduction in fires. 

Mr. Forp. Will you repeat the dollar losses in the 3 fiscal years! 

Colonel Wuiraker. Jhis is for continental United States, and is 
where fire losses are more than $50. It excludes losses where there is 
less than $50. 

Mr. Foro. It does include both real property and personal property! 

Colonel Wurrakxrr. All Government property. It would exclude 
Government-owned property in contractor-owned plants. We have 
not heretofore ‘eluded such losses. In fiscal year 1956 we will in- 
clude losses of Government property in private plants such as the 
General Motors fire in Michigan. That loss will not be included in 
these figures. 

In 1953, for continental United States, $1,978,486. 

In 1954, for continental United States, $2:897,362, including the 
$997,000 loss of the 3 radar vans. 

For 1955, projected on the basis of the first 6 months’ experience, 
we estimate $2,400,000, 

As to the three radar van loss, we have taken steps to provide for 
better protection. We are getting the vans set further apart. It has 
been found they can operate when further apart. We have been 
working that out with the technical operational people. 

Mr. Forp. The dollar loss in fiseal year 1955 might be higher than 
either 1953 or 1954, if you include that. big fire ? 

Colonel Wurraker. It can be. We are in an area where one fire 
‘an throw us one way or another. We have had a vigorous program 
in regard to installing sprinkler protection for valuable storage, build- 
ing fire walls, things which can prevent these large losses. 

Mr. Forp. You did some prevention and protection work in the 
fiscal year 1954. You spent $27,448,000; was that including such 
expenditures ¢ 

Colonel Barney. I believe, Mr. Ford, the largest single item would 
be for salaries; is that correct ? 
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Colonel Wurraker. Yes. 

Colonel Barney. A fire company in the States would cost us in the 
order of $50,000. to $60,000, 

Colonel Wurraxker. Yes. 

Mir. Mruter. Are the firemen in the stations usually civilians? 

Colonel Wurraxer. Almost exclusively. 

Mr. Mituer. They are not ordinarily military personnel ? 

Colonel Wurraker. Very, very few military personnel are in that 
service. 

Mr. Mituer. You only have them at points where there is no other 
service available ¢ 

Colonel Wurraker. In some of the overseas areas we have had some 
of them in training programs, but basically, the fire-fighting organi- 
zation, particularly in continental United States, is a civilian organi- 
zation, With a civilian chief, civilian subchiefs, and civilian fire fighters. 

Mr. Forp. For fiscal year 1955, the fire prevention and protection 
cost was estimated to be $25,475,000 and the forecast for the fiscal 
year 1956, $23,825,000. What is the basis for the reduction from fiscal 
1954 to fiscal 1956 ? 

Colonel Wurraker. I do not have a breakout of that here. This 
is the total cost, so that in part, the basis of the reduction is the reduc- 
tion of Army stations. Also, there is a reduction in the number of fire 
companies per station or groups of stations. We are capitalizing on 
using metropolitan fire protection. For instance, at a major station 
with two fire companies, the costs are $120,000 a year. Reduced to one 
company, the costs are $60,000 a year. Soa part of this is because of 
the reduction of number of fire companies for the present stations. 

Colonel Barney. I might add this additional statement, that the 
Chief of Engineers for the last several years has been conducting a 
vigorous campaign to reduce the number of fire companies, particu- 
larly where we have multiple companies and where we are near areas 
where we can secure fire protection. 

Mr. Forp. How do you make arrangements with, say, a civilian 
organization or a community to secure fire protection ? 

Colonel Barney. Where we are near a large city, we get almost 
complete integration. For instance, in Hawaii, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the metropolitan area have a splendid working agreement 
for the use of fire companies. 

Getting back to the metropolitan areas nearer us, if we have a small 
post in a large city, we just get them to agree to take care of the fires. 

Mr. Mitter. Out here at Fort McNair, what is the situation ? 
Colonel Wurraker. At Fort McNair, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, there is no fire company. We may have a few inspectors but no 
fire company ; we depend upon the city of Washington. 

That is a typical solution, where we have a military installation 
within the confines of metropolitan area. In fact, it has been held by 
the Comptroller of the Army, or the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army, that they are obligated to furnish fire protection. 

Mr. Forp. Where you do not have a situation such as in the District 
of Columbia 

Mr. Minter. Yes, right along that line—and I am thinking of such 
posts as Fort McPherson down at Atlanta. Do you have the same 
situation there? , 
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Colonel Wurraker. The same thing. 

Colonel Barney. The Atlanta Fire Company. 

Colonel Wurraker. The city of Atlanta has an obligation to fur. 
nish fire protection for all facilities there. 

The same thing is true of the port of New York; the New York 
Fire Department takes care of our fire protection. 

Mr. Forp. That brings up an interesting question. How far cay 
you go in forcing them to provide this service without reimbursement 
or compensation ¢ 

Colonel Wutraker. Where we are within the city limits, the lay 
seems to be pretty well established as to what they should do. We 
do have some problems where we are beyond the city limits. The 
policy of the Department of the Army has been to work out a mutual 
agreement, for mutual support. We hit a snag about a year ago, 
and TI believe there is legislation to be introduced into the Congres 
which would legalize these agreements of mutual support, so thai 
if our firemen, Government-hired firemen, are off the post, or if they 
are working overtime, they will be paid overtime. 

We do have many of these agreements; they are quite common- 
place, and it is customary, not only as far as the military is con- 
cerned with nearby communities, but between adjacent communities; 
these mutually supporting arrangements are commonplace. 

Mr. Forp. What is the situation on your losses, outside the con- 
tinental limits, and I am thinking now of the very disastrous fire 
that occurred at port of Whittier ? 

Colonel Barney. About 2 years ago. 

Colonel Wuiraxker. As to worldwide fire figures: fiscal year 1954 
shows a material reduction over 1953, including the depot fire at 
Pusan, Korea, which is really not quite a typical situation as far 
as fire control goes, shows an increase over 1954. If you exclude 
that fire, we would show, projected for 1955—that is projecting the 
worldwide figure for 1955 from the first 6 months’ experience—the 
estimate is about $5.4 million. The figures, worldwide for 1953, 
$15.7 milllion; 1954, $10.2 million; and the estimate for 1955, exclud- 
ing the Pusan depot fire, $5.4 million projected. 

Mr. Forp. And if you add the Pusan fire? 

Colonel Wurraxer. Some $31 million. We certainly would not 
project that type of fire, which was one of the most disastrous fires 
that has come to my attention. 

The number of fires, worldwide, over $50—interpolating from my 
charts, because I do not have the numbers here—in 1953, 1,400; 1954, 
1,000 ; 1955, projected from number of fires for the first 6 months, 600. 

Mr. Forp. That is the overall picture, except for the one at Pusan, 
looks pretty good? 

Colonel Wuiraxker. And we are working on the sprinkler and other 
fire protection systems to reduce the high hazards. That is the prin- 
cipal way that we can really make further improvement concerning 
this fire loss. 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 


FIRE PREVENTION AND PROTECTION 


In the repairs and utilities field, a sizable reduction in fire-prevention costs 
is made possible by a continuing program of installing automatic sprinklers and 
automatic alarm equipment, training of military and civilian personnel in fire 
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hazard consciousness and methods of reporting fires promptly, and periodic fire- 
prevention inspections. Comparative fire prevention and protection costs for 
the current 3-year period are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1954 $27, 448, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 4 25, 475, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 23, 325, 000 


Mr. Srxes. If there is nothing further, we thank you very much, 
Colonel Whitaker. 

Colonel Wurraker. Thank you. 

Colonel Barney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suxes. Thank you, Colonel Barney, for your appearance. 


Reau-Esratr MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Stxes. What is next? 

Colonel BARNEY. 3950, sir. 

Mr. SuKes. Yes. 

Colonel Barney. With your indulgence I should like to make a 
brief opening statement. I have Mr. Dame from the Office of Chief 
of Engineers, Real Estate Division, with me. 

This project is 3950, bearing the title of “Real estate management.” 
We are asking for $20,105,000 this year as opposed to $47 million last 
year and $35 million the year before. 

These funds are required to pay rental on real property leased by 
the Department of the Army, both in the continental United States 
and overseas, costs of initial alterations to leased premises to adapt 
them to our use and restoration cost when we terminate the leases. 

Mr. Suxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes.- Proceed, Colonel Barney. 

Colonel BARNEY. The $20 million which we are asking for this year 
cannot be directly related to the $47.1 million in 1955, because, Mr. 
Chairman, that included a one-time obligation of $19.3 million for 
paying claims for damage to real property in Germany. It was 
inserted in the M and O budget in 1955, by direction of Defense, and it 
was a one-time exercise. 
| The proper figure to compare it with would be about $27 million, 
$27 million in fiscal year 1955 against $20 million in fiscal year 1956. 
_ In general the project shows a decline in workloads and an increase 
In unit costs. The decline in workloads reflects our policy of getting 
out of leased space wherever we can and perhaps to a minor extent 
the reduction in the size of the Army. 
| The fluctuation in unit costs is the result of releasing relatively 
ssmall unit-cost space in Germany and in connection particularly wit 
our Nike program, acquiring wahivels high-priced real estate in the 
United States and the LOC in France. 
| Mr. Dame, of the Chief of Engineers’ Office, is present and he will 
be happy to attempt to answer detailed questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

Has the matter of payment of claims for damages to requisition 
properties already been disposed of? By that I mean have the pay- 
ments been approved for which the money was appropriated ? 

Mr. Dame. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. That is water under the bridge. There is nothin 
before this committee on that. Payments have been approved iat 
it is a matter of the machinery for operation ? 

Mr. Dame. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Has the money been obligated ? 

Mr. Dame. Not totally, sir. About 54 percent was obligated as of the 
first 6 months of the year. 

Mr. Srxes. But is it true, and it was my initial inquiry, that you 
have approved the payments and it is a matter of completing ‘the 
operation of making payment under the unobligated balance? 

Mr. Dame. That is right, sir. Those payments are made under 
the deutschemark plan. 


LEASING VERSUS OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY 


Mr. Sixes. What is the picture on real property leasing from a 
standpoint of future considerations? Are we going to phase out that 
activity more and more in years to come and depend more and more 
on utilization of real property which belongs to the Government 

rather than leased or rented property / 

Mr. Dame. We are going at it with that idea, Mr. Chairman. ‘There 
is a marginal requirement for temporary space, for short terms, and 
as those requirements arise there will be some leasing in the future. 
It is space that we cannot justify construction for, and, as I say, it is 
generally a temporary type of thing. We are in the space for a period 
of time and then out. 

Mr. Stxes. What are the types of buildings and facilities, including 
open storage, that are now rented, and where are those facilities ? 

Mr. Dame. They are scattered all over the country, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. In this country or out of the country ? 

Mr. Dame. Both, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. As much here as there is abroad ? 

Mr. Dame. No. There is a good deal less, Mr. Chairman, in the 
United States. 

The types of space that we have for storage, for instance, are tank 
ae POL storage, and that sort of thing; and at the ports of em- 

barkation in New York, New Orleans, where the piers have ware- 
houses on them. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is it considered more desirable from an economical 
standpoint, or from any other standpoint, to continue leasing opera- 
tions for that type of facility rather than to purchase it ? 

Mr. Damn. It will depend on a great ener things, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. You have no fixed policy? 

Mr. Damr. Yes, we do. We do not construct if it is more economi- 

cal to the Government to lease it. That is generally the policy. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the criteria which you use in determining what 
is a proper rental? 

Mr. Dame. Every lease we have over $2,000 we have an appraisal. 

Mr. Srxes. By whom? 

Mr. Dame. It will be either by staff appraisers or by contract ap- 
praiser. We determine the fee value, and from that the rental value. 
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ComMPARISON OF Rentrats Parp py ARMY AND BY Privatre ENTERPRISE 


Mr. Srxes. Are the rentals in line with rentals paid by private 
industry for similar facilities ? 

Mr. Dame. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Can you tell us positively whether they are higher, 
lower, or approximately the same ? 

Mr. Dame. I would say that they are approximately the same. 

Mr. Suxes. Can you give us more specific information than that? 
You do not answer it as though you knew definitely. 

Can you get definite information and give it to us ? 

Mr. Dame. Yes, sir; I can do that. 

It necessarily has to be—if we are appraising properly, the appraisal 
goes into comparable rents in the area so it will have to be the same. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


(COMPARISON OF RENTAL RATES, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—GENERAL PUBLIC 


Appraisals prepared to support the leasing of facilities for the Department 
of the Army take into consideration rental rates for comparable space within 
the same area. 

The Army rentals are governed by the provisions of section 322 of the act of 
June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 412), as amended by the act of March 3, 1933 (47 Stat. 
1517), which provide in substance that the rental to be paid for buildings or parts 
of buildings must not exceed 15 percent of the established fair market value of the 
property at the date of the lease. Although the aforementioned acts limit the 
rentals, as indicated, Army rentals throughout the United States are currently 
averaging approximately 11 percent of fair market value. 

The following are some comparisons of rental rates paid by the Army and the 
general public for comparable space in the same area at various locations 
throughout the country. 


[Per square foot] 


Average 
rental for 
| comparable 
| space by pri- 
vate enter- 
prise 


| Dep: artment | 
Location of the Army 
rental 


$0. 68 
1. 63 
2. 68 
1. 25 
1. 07 


Variances in rental rates occur (1) where the rental includes all services 
furnished by the lessor such as janitorial, custodial, and utilities services as 
compared to rentals for space in which the lessor furnishes partial or no service; 
(2) rental to the Army is free or nominal consideration ($1 per annum) for 
the term of the lease ; and (3) where loft-type space is used for office space. The 
estimates in this budget are based upon continental United States averages and 
iverages overseas tempered by cost fluctuations and size of the Army programs. 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley? 
ALTERATIONS AND RESTORATIONS OF PROPERTY 


Mr. Ritry. Mr. Dame, I note that you have $1,036,000 to cover costs 
of initial alterations, and then $3,581,000 to cover restoration of prop- 
erty when it is released. 

Can you give me some examples of the alterations that you do and 
come of the ‘examples of restorations that you have to make when you 
release this proper ty? 
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Mr. Dame. Yes, sir. For instance, in recruiting stations we put in 
partitions, we install shielding for X-ray equipment; in finance offices 
we install counters. That is the initial alterations. 

Then in some building space we convert it to office space by installing 
partitions, some satetael wiring, sprinkler systems for fire protee- 
tion if there are none existing, and that sort of thing. 

On restoration 

Mr. Ritry. Suppose you put in some additional wiring and sprin- 
klers. Do you leave those for the owner or do you try to take them 
out? 

Mr. Damp. No, sir. We have a condition and inventory report 
we make at the time we go into the facilities, and at the time that we 
leave we make a restoration report which takes into consideration 
the value of the improvements we put in, the salvage value of those, 
and we work out an agreement with the owner of the property so 
that we avoid restoration if it will cost us more to tear it out. We will 
come to an agreement with the owner on it. 

Mr. Ritey. Now will you give me some other restoration charges! 

Mr. Dame. The restoration is putting the facilities back in the 
condition in which they were taken over. If we put up partitions 
which the owner doesn’t want there, we will either arrange, from the 
standpoint of the cost of taking them out or giving him something in 
lieu of that restoration, so that it is not exactly tearing out the par- 
titions or the counters or any of the things we have installed. It 
will depend on the values involved. 

Mr. Rirey. It looked a little high, to have three and a half times as 
much in restoration cost 

Mr. Dame. That is principally in Germany, sir, where we are get- 
ting out of quite a bit of space and moving into construction, moving 
back into France, consolidating facilities, and we are putting a con- 
siderable amount of emphasis on space utilization, so that we are cut- 
ting down as much as we possibly can. We have done a pretty 
good job. 

Mr. Rimry. Chances are the buildings are in better shape when you 
leave them than when you get them. 

Mr. Dame. Not necessarily so, sir. As I say, we do make a condi- 
tion report when we occupy the place so we know what we had when 
we went in. 

Mr. Ritxy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. That restoration which is attributable to Germany would 
be handled to some extent, would it not, under the deutschemark 
equivalent ? 

Mr. Dame. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if the Congress changes the recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget, that $3.5 million, or that part 
directly attributable to Germany, would vanish as a dollar figure! 

Mr. Dame. That is right, sir. 








CLAIMS RELATING TO RELEASE OF PROPERTY IN GERMANY 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear, and perhaps Colonel Barney and 
the others can set me straight on these two items—one the $19.5 mil: 
lion for real-estate claims arising out of release of property in occ 
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pied Germany to be paid in deutschemarks and the $20.5 million for 
4 departmental-sponsored program in the continental United States 
io improve living conditions of Army troops by rehabilitating mobili- 
zation-type buildings. 

As I understand it, the $19.3 million for real-estate claims comes 
under project 3950. 

Colonel Barney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That has been handled by deutschemark equivalent 

Colonel Barney. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1955? 

Colonel Barney. Right. 

Mr. Forp. It is reflected in the justifications in dollars, however, 
for comparative purposes ? 

Colonel Barney. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. It doesn’t mean an outgo of dollars from the Treasury ? 

Colonel Barney. No, sir. Do you wish me to go into that other 
item you mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Forp. That is what I was coming to, Colonel Barney. I would 
like to have some statement in reference to it. 


IMPROVEMENT OF BARRACKS 


Colonel Barney. That other program for barracks improvement is 
in the amount of $20.5. It is for the improvement of the two-story 
barracks of World War II to a higher living standard. 

Mr. Forp. Such as we see over here next to the Pentagon ? 

Colonel Barney. That is correct, yes. Those now, however, are 
used primarily for family housing and don’t come within the province 
of this program, but of that comparable type, those you see at almost 
every large Army post. 

It involves basically lining the building, improving the lighting, 
and a very major improvement—putting a washroom on the second 
floor. 

Mr. Forp. That project comes under 3940 ? 

Colonel Barney. That is correct, sir. It has no direct relation to 
3950. 

Mr. Forp. I didn’t recollect from the testimony last year that such 
i program was contemplated. 

Colonel Barney. No, sir. We embarked on that later in the year 
from savings we were able to make from other things, as a result of 
reassessing priorities. 

Mr. Forp. Is that over and above the housing program which Con- 
ress authorized in separate legislation and provided funds for last 
year ? 

Colonel Barney. I am not sure I am clear on that. It is entirely 
apart from the Department of Defense family-housing program of 
last year, yes. That was a family-housing program. This has no 
relation to any construction program. It is an improvement of 
ilready existing buildings and was paid for from the maintenance 
and operation funds of fiscal 1955, or is being paid from that. 

Mr. Forp. For troops and not families? 

Colonel Barney. Entirely for troops; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What impact does that program have, totaling $2014 
million in fiscal 1955, on your deferred-maintenance program ? : 
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Colonel Barney. A very slight impact, sir. It has some. But this 
program which you and T are dise ussing is not a repair program. It 
is an improvement program. It is bringing the building to a higher 
level of the amenities of life. 

In some cases we would undoubtedly do things that if it had not 
been for that program we would have gotten to in a deferred mainte. 
nance program, but I could not give you an estimate of the amount 
except I do not think it would be ‘signifie: ant. 

Mr. Forp. Has it been determined by surveys that the rehabilitation 
of that kind of construction, which as I understand it was predicated 
on a temporary situation, is a desirable one? 

Colonel Barney. If I understand correctly you are still talking 
about 1955. We have phased that in very carefully with our troop 
strengths at stations now projected, and the progress our new con- 
struction program is making at those same stations. We have given 
a lot of attention to that. 

It is desirable, it will not overlap the new construction program, 
it will improve living conditions for troops which, if it were not for 
this program, it would be many years before we reached an improve- 
ment to their living conditions. 

Mr. Forp. We have always heard that thdse buildings, those two- 
story structures, were purely temporary and had a very high mainte- 
nance cost. 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It was the long-range program to get rid of them as 
rapidly as possible because of the maintenance factor. 

Colonel Barney. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I am somewhat surprised that you would invest $201, 
million in structures which have been so roundly condemned for a 
long-range program. 

Colonel Barney. I follow your observation, Mr. Ford. The ex- 
penditure in any given structure will vary, but it is around $16,000. 

Mr. Forp. How many troops would be quartered ? 

Colonel Barney. Sixty-three-man barracks in their present setup 
and in the new one they dropped it to 56. They are now 56-man 
barracks, A major improvement here is the new heating plant. The 
World War IT heating plants, as they have been for some years now, 
are simply on their last legs. 

General Corerazier. It is my understanding, sir, that for these 
particular barracks, even under a most optimistic construction pro- 
gram, there is a reasonable estimate that they will be occupied another 
5 years as a minimum. 

Mr. Forpv. The Army really is convinced that this is the proper, « 
was convinced this is the proper, thing to do, bearing in mind all she 
stories we have heard about how tempor ary these structures were 
and how high the cost of maintenance was? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. That is our position, and it is my own 
personal view, sir. I have had considerable contact with this. 

Mr. Forp. This $2014 million was a gener rated saving out of your 
M. and O. appropri iations for fiscal 1955 

Colonel Barney. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In addition you had another $20 million which the com- 
mittee, by the committee report, recommended to you for your de- 
ferred maintenance program ? 
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Colonel Barnry. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. So $4014 million was generated out of M. and O. funds 
in fiseal 1955 to be used for these 2 programs. 

Colonel Barney. That is right, sir, as a result of reviewing pri- 
orities. 

Mr. Forp. It is a very good record. I just hope that over a rea- 
sonable period of time we will not hear that this $2014 million was a 
bad investment. 

Colonel Barney. It is my judgment that you will not, sir. We are 
doing this work only on barracks that we presently occupy and which 
we anticipate we will occupy for at least 10 years. They will not be 
overtaken by the construction program in our judgment for at least 
10 years. 

Of course there is a lot of estimating there. I am sure you recognize 
that. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Colonel Barney. We try to come up with very conservative 
estimates. 

Mr. Forp. What was the annual estimated maintenance cost of these 
kinds of structures under their previous condition ¢ 

Colonel Barney. They run somewhat higher than those of perma- 
nent construction. 

Colonel Wurraxker. I think our estimates run about 17 cents a 
syuare foot. 

Mr. Forp. What is your estimate in this rehabilitation program ?¢ 
What will maintenance cost be on them ? 

Colonel Barney. It will drop slightly because we will not have to 
wrestle with the heating plant. I would anticipate it would drop 
to the order of 15 cents, or something on that order. 

Colonel Wurraker. Talking about maintenance now and not 
operations ¢ 

Colonel Barney. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. How many living quarters on an individual basis have 
been rehabilitated out of this 20 and a half million dollar program ? 

Colonel Barney. I have it here, sir. Not many yet because the 
program is just under way. 

Colonel Wurraker. Between 50,000 and 60,000 spaces, Colonel 
Barney. 

Colonel Barney. 1 193 barracks at 50 plus men per barracks. It 
would be around 60, 000 living spaces. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MILer. Colonel, as I recollect it, while we are talking about 
the World War II barracks, these are two- -story affairs. Were not 
the latrine facilities in a separate building usually ? 

Colonel Barney. The messhalls are separate, sir. The latrines are 
a little below the first floor level. They run into the first floor but 
ordinarily drop down to ground level. 

Mr. Mituer. This remodeling envisages carrying lavatory facilities 
up to the second floor ? 

Colonel Barney. That is correct. 

Mr. Minter. Is anything being done with messhalls? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. They are included in this program. 
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Mr. Mitirr. They are being rehabilitated, too, with new heating 
systems and general improvements? 
Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION OF BARRACKS 


Mr. Forp. How many new types of troop quarters are being built in 
new construction in fiseal 1955? 

Colonel Barney. How many different types of barracks? 

Mr. Forp. How many new spaces? 

Colonel Barney. I will provide that for the record, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

The fiscal year 1955 military public works program, as approved by the Con. 
gress, provided for the construction of 23,407 permanent barracks spaces in the 
continental United States. The Department of the Army had requested approval 
of the Congress for 41,028 spaces. 

The fiscal year 1956 military public works program, approved by the Secretary 
of Defense but not yet forwarded to the Congress, includes a request for 25,394 
barracks spaces in the continental United States. Of this number 24,914 are 
permanent and 480 are modified emergency-type construction, 


LEASING INCIDENT TO NIKE PROGRAM 


Mr. Miter. Colonel, getting back to this leasing proposition, | 
notice you say there is quite a bit of leasing in connection with the 
Nike program. How does that come about? How does it come to 
be desirable to lease properties that are essential to the Nike projects! 

Colonel Barney. I should have expanded on that in my original 
statement, sir. 

In these areas we originally moved in temporarily with triple A. 
We knew we wouldn’t be on those sites permanently and, in our judg- 
ment, at that time we just leased them. 

We are still doing that in many cases as new batteries come in. 

The majority of permanent Nike will go into owned property. 

Mr. Murr. You are not putting Nike in on a temporary basis 
anywhere? 

Colonel Barney. Not permanent construction; no, sir. Nike can 
be fired 

Mr. Mitirr. It can be more or less mobile, but actually the program 
you are working on is a permanent program; is it not? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. You are not leasing property for permanent Nike 
setups ? 

Colonel Barney. That is right except where we can get long term 
nominal consideration leases principally from municipal, county, and 
State bodies. 

Mr. Mitter. Do I understand that you did and still do lease tempo- 
rary sites for gun batteries or for part of the antiaircraft setup where 
you are in locations where you know you do not want to stay but 
you are doing it as a stopgap until you get the permanent setup’ 

Colonel Barney. That is correct. 
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HOUSING FOR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Miter. Does this rental program include dependent housing 
overseas! Does that come into this program ? 

Mr. Dame. Yes, sir; it does include that. 

Mr. Mituer. There is a program we have heard a good deal about 
suaranteeing rental for 5 to 7 years where dependent housing is made 
available by foreign builders. 

| would not imagine that that comes in under this program / 

Mr. Dame. It does not. 

Mr. Mituer. If we are guaranteeing the leases, in a sense I suppose 
itis related to it. 

Mr. Dame. It is not in this program, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. What dependent housing would be in this program ? 

Mr. Dame. We are reducing dependent housing quite a bit on the 
basis of some of these other programs—the construction program and 
these others—particularly in Germany. 

Mr. MitiEr. I am not concerned so much with the details but I want 
the general picture. Give me about how much of this program dol- 
larwise has to do with dependent housing as opposed to strictly mili- 
tary purposes. 

Mr. Dame. I have that, sir. It is principally in overseas, and it is 
about $4 million. ‘That is our total housing program. 

In Germany it is $2,889,000 total. 

Mr. Mituer. In other words, the bulk of it is in Germany ? 

Mr. Dame. That is right, sir. In dependent housing it is approxi- 
mately $2 million. 

In France it is about $175,000 but that is housing for single persons, 


‘0 that the bulk of it is in Germany. 


PROVISION OF TROOP QUARTERS AND WAREHOUSES 


Mr. Mintier. Does this program also include rentals for barracks, 
for example, or troop installations? Do you rent those kinds of fa- 
cilities overseas, too ? 

Mr. Dame. No, sir. If they are military type facilities we gener- 
illy get them from the government concerned at no cost. It is when 
we get into privately owned property that we get into the rental 
proposition. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, you do not pay rental to the French 
(rovernment or a French city or a German community for post and 
camp facilities ? 

Mr. Dame. No, sir. 

Mr. Minter. Those are handled by agreement on a national level ? 

Mr. Dame. We make requisitions to the Government and they do 
furnish considerable space that way, rent free. 

Mr. Minter. What about warehousing, storage space for equip- 
ment? Is that included for rentals, that type of storage included 
here ? ; 

Mr. Dame. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Maner. But not when located on a military post but where it 
is more or less isolated ? 
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Mr. Dame. Most of the storage space is at the ports of embarkatigy 
in this country, and in Germany what happens is that we have mayb 
5 or 6 warehouses in a town we will have to use. : 

Mr. Miter. This would not include warehouses that were in depois 
and in regular military installations? 

Mr. Dame. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitxer. These are in towns and cities near the line of commy. 
nication ? 

Mr. Dame. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Minter. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Froop. I have no questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


Turspay, Marcu 29, 1955. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


WITNESSES 


COL. W. R. SHULER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, OFFICE 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. ABENDROTH, CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

BRIG. GEN. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AN) 
ROTC AFFAIRS 

COL. C. J. McCORMICK, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

LT. COL. JAMES H. THOMPSON, OFFICE OF CHIEF FOR ARM! 
RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 

LT. COL. JOSEPH C. DYER, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

CHARLES F. STIER, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 











RE MINED ook oe ceed nn nen gs wanvenoaas sp $9,094,000 | $15,000, 000 $31, 611, 











Unotligated balance transferred from “Procurement and 
production, Army”’ pursuant to Publie Law 458_-...-.-----.}---- ie 18, 000, 000 j.....-..----.. 
Unobligated balance brought forward_........---.---- ckuen dae 40, 931, 381 25, 562, 212 25, 562, 21 
Total available for obligation... ...-.--.----------------- 50,025,381 | 58, 562, 212 57, 173,21 
Unoblizated balance carried forward----.-.-.....-.-----.-------- —25, 562,212 | —25, 562,212 | —24, 173,21 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings .--.-..-..--.--.--------- —1, 548, 261 anda Gs eee 
OM eatians 1G ns ena dag eh eo ee meee geese 22, 914, 908 | 33, 000, 000 33, 000, 


Obligations by activities 


2 el 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





| | 
1. National Guard armory construction __---..--------------- | $15, 508,345 | $21, 000, 000 $21, 000," 


2. National Guard nonarmory construction. --.-------.--------} 3, 518, 000 4, 000, 000 4, (000, (1 
Si: ERAY SRE SOI ss sca cenmmisentsesancecseess 3, 888, 563 8, 000, 000 | 8, 000, 0" 


NE DINGS oc site dctaradbenseiewecen wees | 22,914,908 | 33, 000, 000 | 33, 000, 
| | | 





Tot 
Ave 
Nu 


01 


02 
07 
08 
10 


Ob 





sstimate 


- 000, (tt 
000, 0 
, 000, 00 


, 000, (i 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
<cgsaseinesjceiobacspapataiagati etal acai inteneintininiieenatita caplet dln il : 


Total number of permanent positions 3 174 
Average number of all employees. - 7 187 
Number of employees at end of year 174 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $4, 295 
Average grade GS-6.9 GS-6.3 


Personal services: 
NINN ants A nthdenbiessbnoumeate $336, 347 $714, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 1, 292 3, 000 
Payment above basic rates 4, 503 5, 500 
Total personal services : 342, 142 723, 000 
WE... daca wendesas 17, 107 32, 000 
Other contractual services i 4 59, 875 150, 000 
Supplies and materials 8, 554 15, 000 
Lands and structures : 22, 487,230 | 32,080,000 





Obligations incurred 22, 914, 908 33, 000, 000 | 


Analysis of expenditures 
Obligated balance brought forward $9, 568,752 | $15, 059, 844 $28, 059, 844 
Obligations incurred during the year_-_------ sieeve 22, 914, 908 33, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 








32, 483, 660 | 48, 059, 844 61, 059, 844 
Obligated balance carried forward —15, 059, 844 | —28, 059, 844 —31, 059, 844 


Total expenditures | 17, 423,816 | 20,000,000 | 30, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 








COE CE Siva Gee EI enn ee ec ccics adie 17, 423, 816 {- “20, 000, 000 
| 


Military construction, Army Reserve forces 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 


Appropriation or estimate $9, 094, 000 $15, 000, 000 $31, 611, 000 
Net adjustments (transfers, balances, etc.) .....-...----.---.-- +13, 820,908 | +18, 600, 000 1, 389, 000 


Total direct obligations 22, 914, 908 33, 000, 000 33, 000, 000 


Mr. Ritey. General Lawton, will you introduce your witness? 

General Lawton. The subject for discussion this morning is the 
appropriation, ‘‘Military construction, Army Reserve forces.”’ 

I would like to introduce as the principal witness Colonel Shuler, 
Assistant Director for Installations in the Office of Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel Shuler, we are very glad to have you with us 
this morning to explain the military construction for the Army 
Reserve forces program. Do you have a statement, Colonel? 

Colonel SHuLerR. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Ritey. We will be glad to hear from you at this time. 


59703—55 75 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Souter. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen; the appropriation re. 
quest of $31,611,000 for ‘Military construction, ‘Army Reserve Forces," 
is an annual increment in the program to provide facilities necessary 
for the proper development, administration, training, operation and 
maintenance of the Army National Guard and the Army Reserve. 

The authorization legislation for this facilities program is the 
National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 (Public Law 783, 81st Cong.) 
This law provides for the acquisition, construction, expansion 
rehabilitation, conversion, and joint utilization of facilities required 
for the Reserve components of the United States. The Secretary 
of Defense is authorized, in an amount not to exceed $250 million 
through fiscal year 1956, to: 

(a) Acquire federally owned facilities for the National Guard and 
Army Reserve. 

(b) Contribute to any State funds for the expansion of existing 
State-owned National Guard facilities to the extent required for join 
utilization. 

(c) Contribute to any State funds for construction of State-owned 
National Guard facilities; the States to furnish the land and 25 per- 
cent of the cost of the buildings. 

The Secretary of Defense has delegated responsibility for execution 
of the Reserve forces facilities programs to the three military depart. 
ments. He has retained authority to determine projects to be 
approved and their priority. The Army has submitted the projects 
recommended for construction with the proposed fiscal year 195i 
appropriation to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties 
and Installations for approval under Public Law 783, 81st Congress 
The Army has been advised by the Assistant Secretary of Defens: 
that Army, Navy, and Air Force appropriations through fiscal year 
1955 plus those proposed for fiscal year 1956 exceed the $250 million 
authorization contained in Public Law 783, 81st Congress. 

The Department of the Army, as representative of Department of 
Defense, submitted to the Speaker of the House on January 6, 1955, 
a proposed amendment to Public Law 783, 81st Congress, to secure 
additional authorization. This proposed amendment has been in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives as H. R. 2107. Hearings 
on H. R. 2107 have not been scheduled by the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

The Army has developed a long-range construction program to 
sae the additional facilities required for the Reserve forces in the 

epartment of the Army troop program. If the National Guard and 
Army Reserve units are filled with personnel, the estimated cost to the 
Federal Government for required additional facilities provided 
subsequent to enactment of the National Defense Facilities Act 0! 
1950 is $701 million. Through fiscal year 1955, the following appro- 
priations have been provided: 


{In millions] 
TOURER DORON, ai iis ns woke ori eadnccck Ciins ab wou denee $70 
Appropriated: 
Fiscal year 1951 (authorization—Public Law 759, 81st Cong.)_ $15 
Fiscal year 1952-55 (authorization— Public Law 783, 8ist Cong.). 86 
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A tabulation of the National Guard and Army Reserve facilities 
completed, under construction, or programed with funds appropriated 
fiscal year 1951-55 has been given to this committee. 

The requested fiscal year 1956 appropriation of $31,611,000 repre- 
sents approximately 5 percent of the outstanding funding require- 
ment and will provide the following: 

National Guard armories, 243 projects $19, 278, 000 
National Guard nonarmory facilities, 124 projects 8, 333, 000 
4, 000, 000 


—_ —_ —_.__.- 


Total 31, 611, 000 


A tentative listing of proposed projects to be funded with the re- 
quested fiscal year 1956 appropriation is also attached to the tabula- 
tion of National Guard and Army Reserve projects previously given 
to this committee. 

The facilities to be constructed with the fiscal year 1956 appropria- 
tion are essential to the current Reserve Forces program and would be 
of material assistance in supporting the proposed new National Re- 
serve plan. 

The Army National Guard construction program was developed by 
the Chief, National Guard Bureau, after close collaboration with the 
adjutants general of the States and Territories. The Army Reserve 
construction program was developed by the Chief, Army Reserve and 
ROTC Affairs. These programs will be presented by Maj. Gen. 
William H. Abendroth, Chief of the Army Division, National Guard 
Bureau, and Brig. Gen. Philip F. Lindeman, Chief, Army Reserve and 
ROTC Affairs. 

That concludes my prepared statement. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICAIION DATA 


Mr. Ritey. Will you insert at this point in the record pages 4 and 14 
of the justification modified to show obligations for fiscal year 1955 
through December 31, 1954. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Miuitary Construction, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 


Estimate, 
fiscal vear 
1956 


| inte: | | 
| Actual, fiscal | ee, | Actual as of 


year 1954 1955 Dee. 31, 1955 | 


Project and subproject 


} | | } 
8510 | Construction, National Guard... .._.-- ($19, 026, 345) | ($25, 000, 000)| ($11, 537, 085) | ($25, 000, 000) 
8511 | National Guard armories-_------_----- -| 15, 508, 004 22 10, 335,839 | 29, 000, 000 
8512 | Nonarmory facilities, National Guard - -| 3, 518, 341 1, 201, 246 5, 000, 000 
8610 | Construction, USAR (3, 888, 563) | , 000, (450, 919) (8, 000, 000) 
8611 | USAR armories 3, 731, 423 429,258 | 7, 540,000 
8621 | Acquisition of land for USAR construc- | ja 
50, 000 


33, 000, 000 


21, 661 
11, 988, 004 





FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Riney. Colonel Shuler, if I understand your statement cor- 
rectly, in 1950 you estimated that the overall requirements for these 
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facilities would be $701 million. Under Public Law 783 of the 81st 
Congress you were only given an authorization of $250 million? 

Colonel SHuter. That was for the 3 services, that $250 million. 

Mr. Rivey. For all three services? 

Colonel SHuter. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. And you are asking for additional authorization jn 
H. R. 2107, which is now scheduled to be heard by the House Armed 
Services Committee? 

Colonel SHuter. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Colonel, is that $701 million the total cost of the pro. 
gram, or is it the Army’s share of the cost? 

Colonel SuuteEr. Sir, this represents Federal funds. In the case of 
the Reserve, it would be the total contribution, or total use, and in the 
— of the National Guard we have the 75-25 percent split on armory 
acilities. 

That represents Federal funds, total cost, of the total program as 
we can see it, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The $33 million which is requested for the fiscal year 
1956 is within the current limitation, or is it outside, or above the eur 
rent limitation of Public Law 783? 

Colonel Suuter. It is actually $31,611,000. The only answer | 
can give is we have been advised by the Secretary of Defense that the 
funds requested for the fiscal year 1956 for the three services all add 
together to go over the $250 million authorization in Public 783. We 
have never had a definite split of authorization by service from the 
Secretary of Defense, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In Public Law 783, the basic law, there was no split on 
a dollar basis between the three services? 

Colonel Suuter. No. 

Mr. Forp. The total for the Army is $701 million. To date, in- 
cluding fiscal year 1955, the Army has had appropriated against that 
$701 million, $104 million? 

Colonel Suuter. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. And that $104 million is applicable against the author: 
zation of $250 million? 

Colonel SHuter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. For all services? 

Mr. Forp. If the $31,611,000 is made available in the fiscal year 
1956 then the total Army sum against this overall program would be 
$135,611,000? 

Colonel SHuter. That is correct. 

May I furnish you, sir, some figures here? 

I wonder, Colonel Dyer, if you would furnish the figures for the 
record. 

Colonel Dyer. We have been advised informally by the Office of 
the Department of Defense that the following funds have been ap- 
propriated to fiscal year 1955 against the $259 million authorization, 
Public Law 783: 

The Army, $104 million. 

The Navy, $45 million. 

The Air Force, $86 million. 

That makes a total of $235 million. 

The requested appropriations for the three services in 1956 total 
approximately $100 million, of which the Army has $31,600,000. 
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Mr. Ritey. Are there any other questions on Colonel Shuler’s 
statement? 


VIEWS OF NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU ON 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Mixer. I would just like to ask the colonel if the request that 
he is making this year is in accordance with the general request we 
are likely to receive when we come in contact with the National 
Guard Association witnesses. 

Last year we authorized the Department’s request and we were in 
hot water from then until the bill finally passed. Are you in accord 
with them this time? 

Colonel Souter. We are fully in accord with them. This is the 
National Guard Bureau’s request, sir. The portion of this that is the 
National Guard is their request. 

Mr. Miuuer. The catch at the moment is it has not cleared the 
legislative committee? 

Colonel SHuter. That is right. H.R. 2107 has not been scheduled 
by the House Armed Services Committee as yet and that is where we 
are trying to get the authorization for the portion of that appropriation 
request that is above the present authorization in the present public 
law. 

Mr. Miuuer. I saw in the paper this morning where the Reserve 
bill had just cleared the subcommittee. It is possible the Armed 
Services Committee has been tied up with that. 

Colonel SautER. You mean the national plan? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Colonel SHuter. Yes. 

Mr. Miutuer. If I understand it, this request is the combined 
thinking in both Reserve components, the Guard and the Reserve in 
the Pentagon? 

Colonel Souter. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is all. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. I did not think that I was going to transgress upon 
the Army further this year because I have reached the point, Mr. 
Chairman, where I do not think it does any good, anyhow. I have 
a sense of humor, so I will probably ask somebody something. 

This may not be the right place. If it is not, you tell me and I will 
wait until we get to the right place. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RESERVE ARMORY 


I want to inquire—and this will not surprise you in the slightest, I 
am sure, in connection with the construction of the Reserve armory 
at Wilkes-Barre. Is that in your shop, General? 

General ApeNprRorH. I think, Mr. Flood, when we get into our 
presentation, we will have a list of all the armories and all the States, 
and if you do not mind, we would like to wait until we come to that. 
It will be in continuity. 

Mr. FLoop. I do not mind at all. 

Colonel SHuter. Is that a Reserve armory? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Colonel SHuter. I believe General Lindeman can testify to that. 
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Mr. F.Loop. We will talk about it then. I am sure it will not do 
any good. It is early in the morning. I have had a good breakfast, 
I might as well talk about it. It will not do any good. 

General ABENDROTH. We want to answer your questions. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that, but not much else. 

Mr. Rivey. Suppose that we have the statement from General 
Abendroth in regard to military construction, National Guard, and 4 
statement from General Lindeman on the Army Reserve, and we will 
question them on the whole program. 

General Abendroth, we are glad to have you back with us and we 
will be pleased to have your statement at this time. 


NATIONAL GuARD CONSTRUCTION 


General ABENDROTH. My opening statement is on the armories for 
the National Guard, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I would like to comment briefly on the 
justification for the funds being requested to support the National 
Guard construction program for fiscal year 1956. 

During fiscal year 1954, the armory program accelerated at a very 
gratifying rate. The total obligation of $15 million for fiscal year 1954 
was approximately 2% times the rate of $6 million established in the 
previous year. There is every indication that a monthly average of 
$2 million will be obligated during fiscal year 1955. 

The current appropriation request for construction funds is 
$27,611,000. Of this amount, $19,278,000 is for the armory program, 
and $8,333,000 is for the nonarmory program. This sum, together 
with the estimated balance from previous years, will make a total of 
$44,324,017 available for fiscal year 1956. 

It is estimated that at the beginning of fiscal year 1957 there will 
be $19.3 million available in this appropriation for National Guard 
construction. The States have submitted 216 requests for construc- 
tion projects for which the $19.3 million has been committed. 120 
of the projects are armory and 96 are nonarmory. 

I would like to add to my statement. There is an area at the present 
time where we are having a little difficulty. As you know, we develop 
our budget quite some time before the budget is actually in operation. 
We have been asked to change from infantry to armored divisions in 
some cases, which runs into an expense. We are asking for a language 
change to authorize the Federal Government to stand that expense, 
and I understand Mr. Tracy will be before your committee this after- 
noon to explain that matter in detail. 

The presentation that he will make will be perfectly satisfactory to 
the National Guard Bureau. 

Mr. Ritey. General Lindeman. 


ARMY RESERVE CONSTRUCTION 


General Linpreman. My opening statement pertains to military 
construction for the Army Reserve. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the appropriation request of $4 million 
for construction of USAR training centers, will provide facilities at 
17 locations for home station training and storage of training equip- 
ment necessary for Army reservists. Of the 17 projects, 10 will be 
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9)0-man training centers, two 400-man, three 600-man, one 1,000-man 
and 1 project will be an addition of a motor vehicle building to an 
existing training center. Construction at each of these locations is 
considered necessary to meet a current training mission which cannot 
be adequately performed in the existing facilities, most of which are 
leased buildings, few of which can be considered satisfactory for Army 
Reserve training. Leased facilities are usually not adequate or 
desirable. 

Each project has been carefully reviewed as to strength justification, 
possible joint construction, joint utilization of facilities of other 
services, and for possible use of existing Government facilities. 

Individual projects are further justified on the participating strength 
of reservists at each location. With the normal strength of Reserve 
participation on the increase, many projects that had to be deferred 
in prior years can now be justified. The 17 projects in the fiscal 
vear 1956 $4 million program are fully justified and of first priority. 
Obligation of prior appropriations has been delayed not only on the 
justification of projects as far as strength is concerned, but also 
because of difficulty in procurement of sites particularly in the more 
densely populated areas of the country. Site-acquisition procedures 
within the Department of Defense and Department of the Army have 
been clarified. Site-acquisition processing is now in progress on some 
48 sites. Ninety-five percent of all appropriated funds have been 
apportioned. Considering the large carryovers from previous appro- 
priations, it was thought best to limit the fiscal year 1956 request to 
$4 million; however, it is now anticipated that the $8 million obligation 
estimates for each fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 will be accom- 
plished or exceeded, reducing the carryover into fiscal year 1957. 

The execution of the construction program is now proceeding very 
satisfactorily. Since the beginning of the construction program in 
fiscal year 1950, 77 armories have been completed as of June 30, 1954, 
12 are under construction, 32 are programed for obligation prior to 
June 30, 1955, and 34 are scheduled for obligation early in fiscal year 
1956. Selection of sites is now taking place for the fiscal year 1956 
program. Site selection for proposed fiscal year 1957 projects is 
being initiated and funds to finance preliminary planning work is 
provided for by a request of $100,000 in the budget. Negotiation of 
donated or nominal cost-lease sites is a long drawn out procedure 
requiring approximately 12 months’ lead time over normal purchase 
procedures. 

$100,000 has been included for changes to standard plans and 

development of additional plans. New materials, corrections to 
existing plans, adjustments due to technological advances, and 
research in types of construction require the revision of standard 
plans. For example, we have now initiated preliminary plans for a 
100-man facility. 
_ Adequate facilities are a necessity for the proper training of reserv- 
ists and for proper storage of equipment. Equipment required for 
the training of Engineer, Transportation Corps, Artillery, and many 
other units cannot be appropriately used in classrooms on upper 
lloors of office buildings, which in many cities is all that is available 
for lease. Constructed training centers are essential if the Army 
Reserve is to be adequately trained and ready to meet its mobilization 
requirement. 
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4 cay Ritey. Thank you, General Lindeman and General Aben. 
roth, 


NATIONAL GUARD ARMORIES 


The request for the National Guard armories seems to show a de. 
crease below 1955; is that right? 

Mr. Strer. Yes; a $2,800,000 decrease. 

Mr. Ritey. Are you about to achieve your program? Why is it 
that you are asking for less money? Most of these programs call for 
increased amounts. 

Mr. Stier. This is based on requests submitted by the States, and 
it is the amount that we have requested. 

Mr. Ritey. To what extent does the State participate in the 
program? 

General ABENDROTH. Do you mean money? 

Mr. Ritny. Money or land. 

General ABENDROTH. The law reads 25 percent from the State and 
75 percent from the Federal Government, but the States also con- 
tribute the land and the paving and the roads and the connecting 
water and utilities in addition. It actually works out about 60-40. 

Mr. Ritxy. In whose favor? 

General ABENDROTH. 40 percent from the States and 60 percent 
from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Rinery. But the States in addition to furnishing the land 
furnish the utilities and the access roads and such paving as is neces- 
sary around the armories, and things of that nature? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you have a master plan for the completion of your 
armories? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes. 

Mr. Ritry. What is the completion date? 

Colonel McCormick. The program is now to be completed in 1960. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you consider this a pretty firm program, Colonel? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes. It is the program requested by the 
States, and I consider it a very firm program. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think that you are on schedule all right? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, we are right on schedule. 


JOINT UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Ritrey. What is the cooperation between the Army Reserve 
units and the National Guard? Do they have joint use of the armories 
and the facilities, or are they supposed to have separate facilities? 

General ApeNprRotH. Each armory, Mr. Chairman, comes before 4 
board in the State—each project. There is a board set up in each 
State composed of the National Guard, the Reserve and the Regular 
Army officers. Each project is submitted to see if it is possible for 
joint utilization, and then it comes to the Pentagon and it is looked 
over again for that purpose. We have many, many places where there 
is joint utilization by the Army, the Navy and the Air and the Re 
serves and the National Guard. We have a list of all those armories 
where there is joint utilization and what service is involved, if you 
would like to have it. 
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Mr. Ritey. Do you find that joint utilization is satisfactory in 
most instances? 

General ABENDROTH. In most instances; yes. 

Mr. Ritey. There are facilities where the use is separate, is that 
not so? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. I mean the Reserve units have separate armories in 
some instances and the National Guard has separate armories in some 
instances? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes. They are more successful where the 
unit is a different branch. For instance, in an armory where there is 
joint utilization, if there is an infantry company and an artillery 
battery, the joint utilization will be more successful than where you 
have two units of the same kind, one an infantry company of the 
National Guard and an infantry company of the Reserve. In that 
case there is a little competition in the recruiting. Sometimes the 
area will not support the two, so we find the most successful joint 
utilization plans are where the units are of different branches, and 
that is usually the case. 

Mr. Rrtny. But you do try to have joint facilities wherever it is 
possible? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes. 


UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


Mr. Ritey. Have you been able to obligate all the funds which 
have so far been appropriated? 

General ABENDROTH. No, sir. You will notice in my opening state- 
ment we have a carr yover. There are a lot of things involved in that. 
Sometimes the project is approved and it goes ‘out to the States. 
Well, we have a good case in Detroit. We had an armory approved 
and the project went out to the State and they found that the soil 
would not support the foundation for the building, so they had to 
change that. 

Now, there is an unavoidable delay in constructing that building, 
and it might cause a delay even into the next appropriation. That is 
the $19,300,000 figure we plan to carry over. That is for unforeseen 
delays where the projects have been approved for planning purposes. 

Colonel SHuLEr. I would like to add to the statement made by the 
general with regard to the carryover, both for the Reserve and the 
National Guard. 

The necessity for a certain amount of carryover, sir, is brought 
about in the case of the National Guard, as the ceneral has already 
brought out, because the actual obligation of funds de ‘pends to a 
large degree upon the progress made by the States in securing State 
matching funds, necessary construction sites and in advancing the 
project to the contract-award stage. 

The States generally do not initiate action to secure State funds and 
sites until assured that the United States Government’s contributions 
are available. 

In the case of the Army Reserve, the selection and acquisition of 
sites for Army Reserve training centers for normal ac quisition process- 
ing takes from 4 to 8 months, and in a case where we get a free, or a 
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nominal cost leased site, which we normally attempt to get, it runs qs 
much as 2 years. 

I was district engineer in Los Angeles and I have been on the othe; 
end of this. I know the many months that it took me to get free o 
the nominal cost leased sites. We must have a certain amount of 
carryover in order to insure the people we are negotiating with that 
we have Federal money and can go ahead with the project if they agre 
to give us the land. 

I would like to add that to the General’s statement. 

Mr. Ritey. Would it be a fair statement to say this money is tents. 
tively allocated pending certain matching funds, or sites to be provided 
by the States? 

Colonel SHuter. Yes; that would be a fair statement. 


ARMY RESERVE ARMORIES 


Mr. Ritey. As to the Army Reserve armories there seems to be a 
decrease below fiscal 1955. 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Could you give us an explanation of that, General? 

General LinpEMAN. Well, sir, our projects are based on the obliga- 
tion rate that experience has shown us we can obligate. We have this 
carryover of roughly around $16 million for 1955 and then we figure 
we will have out of that approximately $8 million carryover of that 
into 1956 based on experience obligation rate. 

So we feel with the additional $4 million that we will have the 
necessary moneys to carry over into 1957 to start with for our fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Ritrey. What do you estimate your carryover for 1957 will be? 

General LinpemMan. The budget shows $4,849,000 carryover. 

Mr. Riury. You think that this is a practical and needed policy to 
have this carryover? 

General Linpeman. I do, sir, because of the long lead time. 

Mr. Rivey. I was going to ask you if that is because of the long 
lead time. 

General LinpEMAN. Yes, sir. I also would like to make a state- 
ment, that in our construction program it depends upon the strength 
of our units. We cannot build nor get apportionment except on the 
current strength of the units for which the money is to be provided. 

Mr. Ritey. How is you personnel holding up? 

General Linpeman. Well, sir, as I stated previously, since July of 
1953 we have shown a steady gain upward, but in certain localities 
there are losses. 

OBTAINING OF CONSTRUCTION SITES 


Mr. Ritry. How do you acquire your land for the Reserve forces 
construction? Is that bought by the Government? 

General Lrnpeman. Where necessary we purchase. 

Mr. Riney. The States do not cooperate under this Reserve 
program? 

General Linpeman. I would not say the States didn’t cooperate, 
Mr. Chairman. It is just a matter of the State having its obligation 
to the National Guard, however, in some cases the States have 
offered land. As a matter of fact, municipalities have offered land. 

Colonel SHuter. In a great many cases the cities have made land 
available free or on a nominal cost lease basis. 
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General LinpEMAN. For 99 years. 

Mr. Ritey. You do get local cooperation, then, over and beyond 
the cooperation that you get from the States by joining with the 
National Guard or using the same facilities? 

General LinpemMan. Yes, that is so. As a matter of fact, some 
have furnished the land, but I would not say that that was normal 
procedure. Most of the time we deal with counties and cities. 

Mr. Ritey. To what extent have the cities provided sites for you? 

General LinpEMAN. Offhand I cannot name all of them, but I 
believe there may be a list. 

Colonel THompson. Approximately one half of the sites on which 
we have constructed in the past year. 

Mr. Rruey. One half? 

Colonel THompson. Those have been free or nominal cost leased 
sites. It is difficult to get sites in the larger cities, particularly on 
the east coast, but down through the South and the West we have 
been very successful in receiving free land from the cities, and in 
some cases, as in the case of Greenville, S. C., they have gone out 
and bought land. And that has happened in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Ritey. That is very fine. Why is it that the larger towns are 
not as interested as the smaller cities? 

General LinpEMAN. I do not think it is so much a matter of their 
not being interested, sir, but I think the value of the land per se 
enters the picture in the larger cities, and the availability of the land. 

Mr. Rrtey. Very often cities have land that they use for industrial 
development. Why wouldn’t they be interested in providing some 
land for these armories? 

General LinpEMAN. It would be hard for me to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Rruey. It is a pretty good industry. 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Ritey. It is not always appreciated as such. 

These 17 projects that you mentioned are definitely programed for 
1956? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. And you think that program will move along pretty 
well, do you? 

General LinpEMAN. Yes, sir. I believe we are doing much better 
than we have in the past. 


FEDERAL-STATE PARTICIPATION IN PROVIDING NATIONAL GUARD 
FACILITIES 


Mr. Rinny. Coming back to the National Guard, suppose you 
find it necessary to expand the existing facilities. Does the Federal 
Government participate in the expansion, also? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrney. On what basis? 

_ General ABENpDRoTH. If the facility is expanded for the benefit of 
joint utilization with the Army reserves the Federal Government 
expense is 100 percent. 

Colonel SHuer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Colonel Biatr. The basis is 75-25, sir. 

Mr. Rixey. If expansion is for the use of the Army Reserve, the 
Government pays 100 percent. If the National Guard armory is 
expanded for the National Guard, is it still on the 75-25 basis? 
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General ApenprRoTH. That is right. If it is for the benefit of the 
Reserve, it is 100 percent Federal money. If the armory has bee, 
expanded for the benefit of the National Guard only, it is on a 75-25 
percent basis. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. I will yield to Mr. Ford, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. I think I understand these various figures which haye 
been submitted, but I have some difficulty in following just what is 
intended by the submission. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE AND OBLIGATIONS 


Starting with the National Guard, what was the unobligated 
balance as of June 30, 1954? 

Mr. Stier. In 1954 the unobligated balance is $13,713,000. 

Mr. Forp. That was, then, the unobligated carryover from pre- 
viously appropriated funds which was available starting with fiscal 
year 1955? 

Mr. Stier. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The appropriation which was made available for fiscal 
1955 was what? 

Mr. Stier. We had an appropriation of $10 million, in addition to 
that we had appropriation transfer from “Procurement and produc- 
tion, Army,” of $18 million. 

Mr. Forp. These figures which you have just given me are for both 
armory and nonarmory construction for the National Guard? 

Mr. Striper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So that during fiscal year 1955 you had available for 
obligation $31,713,000? 

Mr. Stine. Available $41,713,000. 

Mr. Forp. The figure was $28 million rather than $18 million. 

Mr. Stier. 10 and 18, sir. $28 million total appropriated. 

General Lawron. 10 directly appropriated with $18 million trans- 
ferred. 

Mr. Forp. The $18 million was transferred from P and P? 

Mr. Stier. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. The net amount available for armory and nonarmory 
construction was $41,713,000? 

Mr. Stier. May I correct that, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Stier. The $18 million was not actually transferred. It has 
been requested of the Secretary of Defense and it is in the process of 
being transferred now. 

Mr. Forp. It has been requested but not approved. Are you 
predicating your program on approval? 

General ABeNDRoTH. That is correct. 

Mr. Stier. Eventually we expect to get the $18 million. We are 
predicating this program on approval. 

Mr. Forp. What is your monthly rate of obligation starting with 
the first month of fiscal year 1955? 

Colonel SHutEr. Here are the figures, sir. They are shown on 
these two sheets. 

Mr. Forp. A chart has been submitted which shows the actual 
obligations for the first 8 months of fiscal year 1955, with an estimated 
figure for obligation for the last 4 months of fiscal 1955. This w- 
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dicates that you anticipate for the armory National Guard program, 
both armory and nonarmory construction, a total obligation of 
$13,462,915. 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is to be applied against the total—— 

Colonel SHuLeR. That is only the second half. Total is $25 million 
for the whole year. You read the figure for the second half, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You anticipate obligating $25 million in fiscal 1955 
against a total available amount of $41,713,000. Is that correct? 
“Mr. Stier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It is anticipated, then, that your carryover into fiscal 
1956 will be $16,713,000. 

Mr. Stier. That will include the nonarmory carryover also, Mr. 
Ford. The actual amount of the carryover in the armory program 
will be $12,651,000. 

Colonel SHuLER. $16,713,017 is the answer to that, Mr. Ford, for 
the National Guard. 

Mr. Forp. Both armory and nonarmory? 

Colonel SHuLER. Yes, sir; available funds carried into fiscal year 
1956 for the National Guard. 

Mr. Forp. Request for armory and nonarmory funds for fiscal 1956 
is how much? 

Colonel SHULER. $27,611,000, sir, armory and nonarmory funds. 

Mr. Forp. Which would make the total available to this program 
in fiscal 1956 if the Congress approves the requested amount of how 
much? 

General ABENDROTH. $44,324,000. 

Mr. Forp. What is your anticipated rate of obligation during 
fiscal 1956? 

Mr. Stier. During fiscal year 1956 we estimate we will obligate $25 
million. 

Mr. Forp. On a monthly basis that would be what? 

Mr. Srrer. A little more than $2 million per month. 

Mr. Forp. Which would leave you at the end of fiscal 1956 how 
much of unobligated funds? 

Mr. Strer. $19,324,000. 

Mr. Foro. What is the justification for that carryover in fiscal 1957? 

General ABENDROTH. We have projects in the Bureau to cover that, 
Mr. Ford. That will cover 120 armories and 96 nonarmory projects. 

I have a chart here which you may wish to look at. This chart 
shows the approved projects. It runs over $70 million. They have 
been sukmitted by the States and approved by the Department of 
the Army and Secretary of Defense, but the money has not been com- 
mitted. But the project will be placed under contract in the future. 

The next line shows plans submitted by the States. 

The third line covers contracts approved by the National Guard 
Bureau, and the Federal funds have been allocated. 

The next line shows Federal funds avilable. 

Mr. Forp. The top line is what? 

General ABENDROTH. Projects received in the Pentagon, submitted 
by the States, and approved by Department of Defense and awaiting 
Federal funds or action by the States. It runs well over $70 million— 
$74 million. 

Mr. Forp. What I would like on the record is some explanation 
of why—those of us on the committee know—you have to have this 
money made available for forward financing. 
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General Abenproru. All right, sir. 

Colonel Souter. I inserted in the record in prior testimony this 
same answer but it is absolutely applicable to this particular question, 

The actual obligation of the funds for which we are asking in the 
amounts you are talking depends upon the progress of the States iy 
securing their State matching funds. As I pointed out before, sir 
they are more apt to do that if we have the Federal funds approp. 
priated and can so state to them. 

Also our actual obligation of funds depends on the necessary con. 
struction sites and the advance of the projects to an award stage. | 
of that has to do with the delays General Abendroth has mentioned, 
The reason for the carryover is to operate the program. If we didn’ 
have the carryover in funds we couldn’t operate the program. 

General AnENpDRorH. I think we went over this last year, Mr, 
Ford. We do not allot money to the States until the plans and 
specifications have been approved and the contract has been approved, 
Prior to the allotment the funds have been recorded as a commitment 
based on tentative State plans. The projects in the planning stag 
are included in this $19.3 million. The matching State money js 
there, and it is just a matter of the final approval of plans and awarding 
of the contract. 

When we say we will obligate the $25 million in fiscal year 1956, 
we believe that those will be projects that will be approved and 
awarded for both the armory and nonarmory programs. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful for the record, Mr. Chairmaz, 
if this obligation data would be included in the record. 

I think, however, rather than listing National Guard under 1 head: 
ing it would be well to break the National Guard funds down into | 
column for armory and 1 column for nonarmory. 

There is a vast difference in the program and it might not give a 
clear picture unless there is that breakout. 

Mr. Rixey. I will ask General Abendroth if he will not prepar 
such a statement and insert it in the record. 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Military construction, Army Reserve forces, schedule of actual and estimated 
obligations, fiscal year 1955 


| 














National Guard | 2: Aaay 
Total 
Total lala lad Grand 
National nae . t : al 
Guard Acqui-| pose ie - 
Armories |Nonarmory Armories| sition | ‘°° 
of land 
pe Ned 2 ks Ee RNa Lt ea <4 
| 
1954—July......... $678, 683 $5, 150 $683, 833 $6, 145 |. $6, 145 $689, O78 
August... 1,914, 799 411, 585 2, 326, 384 26, 435 26, 435 2, 352, 819 
Septem ber -- io 2, 630, 022 492, 464 3, 122, 486 hx Gicccornne 18, 336 3, 140,82) 
| Saree eee 1, 599, 284 24, 921 1, 624, 205 234, 736 $310 235, 046 1, 859, 25 
November___------ 1, 457, 675 148,179 | 1,605,854 | 95,879 | 21,335 | 117,214] 1,723,088 
Decem ber-...-..--- 2, 055, 377 118, 946 2, 174, 323 | 47,726 17 47, 743 2 222, 06 


Actual obligations | 
through Dee. 31, 1954...| (10, 335, 840)} (1, _ | 1, Be, 085)| (429, 257) | (21, 662)} (450, 919)| (11, 988, 0 
1955—January (actual) _- 1, 208, 671 1, 234,969 | 333,948 51 | 333,999 | 1,568, 9 
February (actual). 1, 501, 453 146 B72 1, 648, 025 | 216, 105 38 | 216,143 | 1, 864, 10 
March (estimated) 1; 700, 000 340, 000 2, 040, 000 | 538,500 | 40,500 | 579,000 | 2,619, 0" 
April (estimated)_..; 2,100,000 350,000 | 2,450,000 | 941,000 /191,000 |1, 132,000 | 3, 582, ("" 

May oS 2, 500, 000 350,000 | 2,850,000 |1, 593, 843 |133, 249 (1,727,092 | 4,577, 0 

June (estimated)...| 2, 839, 921 400,000 | 3, 239, 921 |3, 459, 347 |101, 500 |3, 560,847 | 6, 800, 7% 


_ —————— 














Total obligations, 








fiscal year 19565 | 22,185,885 | 2,814,115 | 25,000,000 |7, 512,000 | 488, 000 |8,000, 000 | 33, 000, 0" 


need 
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Mr. Forp. It also might be wise to have this chart which shows 
this ar by year the obligations, carryover for both programs broken out 
‘On, as ie previously suggested. 

- the Mr. Ritey. Without objection that will be included in the record. 
8 in (The information referred to is as follows:) 
- sir, 


rop- Military construction, Army Reserve Forces amounts available for direct 
obligation 





con- — _ “ : i oer 

Al] Actual, Actual, Estimate, 

. fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
ned, i 1954 1955 1956 
dnt ty a 

I. APPROPRIATION OR ESTIMATE 





Mr. National Guard: | 

: 8511 Armories..----. w= ------ ___-------.------| $8,994,000 | $27,000,000 | $19, 278, 000 

and ’ 8512 Nonarmory facilities. - ‘a 100, 000 | 1, 000, 000 | 8. 333. 000 

ved, : Total 9, 094, 000, 28, 000, 000 27, 611, 000 

nent ame 00 | _' 28,000,000 | __27, 611, 000 
stag = Army Reserve: 

stage ; 8611 Armories---- a es 4, 812, 000 Sones 

oy is ae 8621 Acquisition of land... .---.------ : eee Sere sn 000 at aa 





‘ding 4 Total...<s<s. Piuisn dated adeeceaeacs haem 5, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 


Department of the Army total-- 33, 000, 000° 31, 611, 000 


1956, om a eee 


Il, PRIOR-YEAR BALANCE AVAILABLE 
and 


National Guard: 
8511 Armories- -.---- eee eo | 14, 985, 419 8, 471, 415 12, 651, 415 
man 8512 Nonarmory facilities... .--_-- sep diana 8, 679, 354 5 » 241, 600 4. 061. 600 


Total : aaa ee He 2 | 28, 664, 773 13, 713, O15 16, 713, 015 


read: Army Reserve: 
nto | 8611 Armories--.--..-- eee aan 16, 607,584 | 11, 449, 196 8, 749, 196 
" 8621 Acquisition of Mee ne . 659, 025 400, 000 100, 000 


. : lotal : St, 266, 609 11, 849, 196 8, 849, 196 
ive a asian ST i : 
Department of the Army total. -..-....-.----------.----| 40,931,382 | 25, 562, 212 25, 562, 215 


ppare Ml, TOTAL AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 


National Guard: 
S511 Armories | 23,979,419 | 35,471,415 31, 929, 415 
8512 Nonarmory facilities 8, 779, 354 | 6, 241, 600 | 12, 394, 600 


Da Fairt cncnciieadsdnthinea ticks piddins aiipamaaacnd ot | 32, 758, 773 41, 713, 015 44, 32 4, 015 > 


Army Reserve: | 
S6ll J i 16, 607, 584 16, 261, 196 12, 389, 196 
8621 Acquisiti f 659, 025 588, 000 460, 000 


17, 266, 609 16, 849, 196 12, 849, 196 
srand | Department of the Army ‘ | 50, 025, 382 58, 562 > 212 ‘ 57, 173, 212 
rranc - — - - | ———______ : == aa 
total IV. BALANCE AVAILABLE IN SUBSEQUENT YEARS 


BOSL. i atiedianiinnaateensdem ‘ 8, 47 1,415 12, 651, 415 | Ll, 929, 415 
S519 INGRAEINIOTY TUITION. ooo occ css ctcmencsnune 241, 600 4, 061, 600 | 7, 394, 600 
689, ars | —_— — — 


SO ee Rd td cadancecaeesibededeaeeds 13, 713, 015 16, 713, 015 | 19, 324, 015 


| 
National Guard: | | 
| 





Army Reserve: 
er eee Ol ATA et ton Ae att | 11,449,196 | 8, 749, 196 | 4, 849, 196 
8621 Acquisition of land - 3 Tr ee ; 


988, (4 Total i, 849, 196 s, 849, 196 | 4, 849, 196 
568, 68 =< = ——s 
"64, 18 “pe y total... | 25, 562,212 | 25, 562, 212 | | 24, 173, 212 
"619, 00 -————= => — 

wr me ! Includes $18 million transferred from ‘Procurement and production, Army” authorized by Public Law 


g Vlly 458, 82x J 
"300, 7 08, 82d Cong. 


— 


, 000, 00 
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Military construction, Army Reserve Forces amounts available for direct 
obligation— Continued 


























| 
Actual, | Actual, Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal yea, 
1954 1955 1956 
Vv. BALANCE AVAILABLE IN SUBSEQUENT YEARS—Ccontinued | 
| 
Unobligated Balance, Estimated Savings | 
| 
National Guard: | 
8511 Armories---- pets. — gamasnatmetiel | ok 5 ae re ee 
8512 Nonarmory facilities___-___- 2g gitneteaan nates len peGnene einaiel RS nis din the arial pe 
i os. __| 19, 413 
Army Reserve: ad 
8611 Armories.-_-- nek ee eee 2 1, 426, 965 |___ 
8621 Acquisition of land_..~_-- shia ada deanna al 101, 885 | 
I i a el a ie _...-| 1,528,850 og 
Department of the Army total___---- Fetes Sa 1, 548, 263 is, Revs 
VI. TOTAL DIRECT OBLIGATIONS Dra coe | a ac 
National Guard: 
8511 Armories- --- Tonal | 15, 508, 004 $22, 820, 000 $20, 000, OM 
8512 Nonarmory facilities__- . ak 3, 518, 341 2, 180, 000 5, 000, 00 
as hae ae banas enss nang eheips : ---| 19,026,345 | 25, 000, 000 | 25, 000, OK 
Army Reserve: | J i oe ae 
Oe ‘ 4 ‘ 3, 731, 423 7, 512, 000 7, 540, 00 
8621 Acquisition of land_-_--- ; ; cai 157, 140 488, 000 460, 0 
hot i ceunrinaeeienareanan jpandedandsebuudinshens 3, 888, 563 8, 000, 000 8, 000, 00 
Department of the Army total........._____- | 22,914,908 | 33,000,000 | 33, 000, 00 


STATUS OF FINANCING FOR NATIONAL GUARD PROJECTS 


Army National Guard armory construction \program, July 1, 1952, to Jan. 31, 1953 


Estimated Federal cost of projects approved by Department of 


Defense (Reserve Forces Facilities Committee)___..._._______- $74, 000, 000 
Estimated Federal cost of projects for which the States have sub- 

mitted plans to the National Guard Bureau__________________-_ 34, 900, 000 
Estimated Federal cost of projects for which National Guard Bureau 

GIR RM errata naan nm epem cower oe ea 33, 800, 000 


Funds appropriated (excludes $18,000,000 of ‘‘Procurement and 
production, Army” funds authorized for transfer for National 
Se GAD oa ree ienks Aca nnkebwicncanucn bike 38, 994, 000 


General ABreNDrRoTH. This chart is important because it shows we 
must have lead time. As I say on this top line, $74 million, the States 
have submitted the plans and have the matching money. They are 
waiting until we get the money or the time is ripe to start the armory. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. Does the tab which shows those which have been 
made available, does tab C, the 384 projects available to the States, 
show whether they have been authorized? If not, have they all been 
authorized? 

General ABENDROoTH. They have been approved, but the money 
has not been authorized. 

Mr. Mituer. Authorized or appropriated for? 

General ABeNpDROoTH. They have just been approved. 

Mr. Mituer. Those are the individual projects, then, for which 
ae are seeking an appropriation in this particular budget. Is that 
right? 
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Colonel SHULER. May I point out that in this document which is 
going in the record, tab E is the proposed National Guard Armory 
construction program for 1956 and J is a nonarmory for 1956. Those 
two amounts are the total National Guard program for 1956 and they 
are itemized in this document which goes in the record. 

(The document referred to appears on page 1206.) 


AUTHORIZATION STATUS OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Miiuer. Are any of those authorized by law as yet? 

Colonel SHULER. Sir, that is where the split comes. When you 
add these to the other two services the total amount goes over the 
$250 million authorization of the existing public law. 

Mr. Mituer. Therefore none of them are authorized. Is that 
right? 

Colonel SHuLER. Some of them, sir, would come within the remain- 
ing authorization money. 

Mr. Miuuer. In the broad sense, yes, but as individual projects 
have any been authorized by the legislative committee? 

Colonel SHuLER. Not as individual projects; no, sir. 

Mr. Mixier. And the total is in excess of the blanket authoriza- 
tion. 

Lieutenant Colonel Dyrer. The projects listed in these tabs to be 
funded by appropriations through fiscal year 1955 may be considered 
as authorized in this sense—projects are submitted to the Secretary 
of Defense who has the approval authorization under Public Law 783. 
He consults on specific projects with the Armed Services Committees 
and then if everything is in order the project is approved for authoriza- 
tion under 783. 

Those are the projects to be funded through fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Miter. So they have been authorized according to law except 
for the fact that the amounts involved will exceed the blanket authori- 
zation. Is that correct? 

Lieutenant Colonel Dyrr. Exceed it in this respect, sir: The Secre- 
tarv of Defense has authorized more projects than we actually have 
money for through fiscal 1955. The funds appropriated through 1955 
do not exceed the $250 million, but each of the services have been 
authorized a certain overprograming factor. 

Colonel Suuter. The Secretary of Defense has approved these and 
not authorized them. The sense of the authorization is a $250 million 
authorization in the public law. 

Mr. Miuuer. I am trying to use the word “authorize” in the very 
limited sense of congressional legality. 

Colonel Suuter. That is the w ay I am trying to use it, too. The 
Secretary of Defense overprograms by approving more projects than 
we have money to construct. This is done to give us a program to 
operate, and to permit us to allot our money to those projects ready 
to go to bid. If something is wiped out or we cannot get the land, we 
will allot the money to those projects where it can go. 

Mr. Miuuer. It seems to me important, Mr. Chairman, to piece 
this chain of facts together in such a way as to find out what our 
function might be and also what will happen if no further legislative 
authority. It seems to me at the moment as though we were handling 
something that is not ready to be handled. 


59703 —55——_76 
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General Lawron. I believe Mr. Miller’s statement is correc; 
There is further authorization required before the three bills can }y 
appropriated for. 

Mr. Miturer. What confuses me is how any single one of they 
armory or nonarmory construction programs can go on, when yoy 
have a situtation where the aggregate is not authorized. Therefor 
we cannot very well appropriate for a single one. 

Colonel Souter. We might clear it up by stating that there j 
$15 million left in the $250 million authorization which will be applic 
to the total $100 million, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. But you have not come here and said ‘“‘Here are som 
buildings we want to spend that $15 million for.”’ 

Colonel SHutser. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. If that were the point we could pass on it here, $1; 
million. But the $15 million is mingled in with the unauthorized part 

General Lawron. That is correct, sir. These projects are not 
authorized as individual projects by the Armed Services Committee, 
It is a blanket authorization and it has been in the past, blanke; 
authorization for additional construction up to a certain amount 
of money. 

Mr. Miuuer. But coupled with that there is approval which you 
get from the Secretary of Defense and submit to the legislative 
committee. 

General Lawron. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. That has been done but you haven’t the overall 
authorization. 

Colonel Souter. That is right. I understood we were here this 
morning to present our request for appropriations subject to the 
authorization being secured. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Ritsy. That is the object of this hearing, Mr. Miller—for 
them to present their overall program. 

Of course we cannot make appropriations until the authorizing 
committee gives the authorization. The only money which we can 
properly appropriate would be the $15 million left in the overall 
authorization, so when the committee goes into executive session they 
will have to decide how they will handle this. 

Mr. Miuier. The thing which confuses me, Mr. Chairman, is that 
we would not be able to handle the $15 million because there has been 
no showing as to where that $15 million would be desired. 

Mr. Forp. That $15 million theoretically should be apportioned 
among Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

General Lawton. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. It is well for us to get the overall picture and get it in 
the record so that we can consider the request. 

Mr. Miuuer. And one of the things I want to get in the record ! 
it can be put in is this: If, the authorization should not develop in the 
full amount, what part of this program has top priority? 

Colonel Suuter. I will have to ask General Abendroth and General 
Lindeman to answer that, 

General Linpeman. Each project as we have it here is as im- 
portant as the next one, but the ones which get the site and the 
ones which start moving are the ones on which we will spend the 
money. In other words, each part of the whole is as important 
the next. What we try to do is to get this program rolling, we ty 
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to get rolling the sites that have been approved first. We go after 
them and spend the money that way. 

We do not set down per se any priority. 

Mr. Mrtter. You would like this committee to appropriate money 
without respect to what projects for which it might be used, just so 
long as they are on that list. Is that right? 

General LinpEMAN. That is right, so long as we do not go over the 
money authorized. 

Mr. Mruuer. They are all of equal importance from your point of 
view? 

General LinpEeMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. That seems rather remarkable to me. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE IN 1955 


Mr. Forp. Last year the original budget request for construction 
for the civilian Army components was $15 million—$9 million for 
National Guard armories, $1 million for National Guard nonarmory 
facilities, and $5 million for Army Reserve Training Centers. 

The House of Representatives approved the full $15 million in the 
final version of the legislation. The $15 million plus $18 million was 
made available on approval by the Secretary of Defense. That makes 
a total of $33 million available. 

General ABENDROTH. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. I understand that $18 million has not as yet been made 
fully available to you. 

General ABENDROTH. It has not been obligated, Mr. Ford. 

Colonel Sauter. No; it has not. 

Mr. Forp. That is what confuses me. I saw a rate of obligation 
which you are forecasting for fiscal 1955 and yet I get the impression 
that the $18 million has not been actually made available by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Stier. That is correct. We are operating on carryovers from 
1954 plus our fiscal year 1955 appropriation of $10 million. We have 
not fully used that. In other words, we have not actually allotted 
that money to the States. As I understand it now the Comptroller 
of the Army is requesting the release of the additional $18 million. 

Mr. Forp. That $18 million, then, will be in effect your carryover 
for fiseal 1956? 

Mr. Stier. That is correct, sir. It would be part of that carryover. 

Mr. Foro. Major portion of it? 

Mr. Srier. Yes, sir. 

General Lawton. We will carry into fiscal year 1956 $16,713,000. 
That is predicated on the fact we get the $18 million. That would 
be part of the carryover which as we tried to bring out previously 
is necessary in order that we can carry on negotiations with the States 
who have matching money in order to expedite the construction 
under the National Guard program. Otherwise we would have to 
wait until we received new money in July and then start negotiations 
with the States to match the money of those who have money avail- 
able provided by their own State legislatures. 

As you know, in some cases the legislatures meet only every 2 years, 
and if we do not have the money available at the time they have the 
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project up in their legislature it sometimes slips by for a period ¢ 
as much as 2 years before we can get the matching money. 

Mr. Forp. I would assume that the Bureau of the Budget and th: 
Secretary of Defense would be honor bound to make that $18 millio, 
available. After all, they submitted this budget to the Congres 
I do not think they can back out of it. 

General Lawton. We have no reason to believe they will. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL GUARD AND ARMY RESERVE CONSTRU(U¢. 
TION 


Mr. Forp. Would you submit for the record a list of annual appn. 
priations since the beginning of this program for National Guan 
armory construction, National Guard nonarmory construction, an 
Army Reserve training centers, year by year, including the reques 
for fiscal 1956? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes,sir. We will supply that for the record 

Mr. Forp. In that you will include, I imagine, the $18 million 
transferred which is included in the budget presentation here? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Military construction, Army Reserve forces appropriations, fiscal years 1951-56 
1. NATIONAL GUARD 



































Armory Nonarmory Total 
a i i oe A | 0 | — $2,650, 000 | $2, 650, 00 
Fiscal year 1952... ..--- pcigntins una aenimeetnen eee $16, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 | 24, 000, (i 
I a te 5, 000, 000 | 3, 000, 000 8, 000, Oi 
ee, EE ES NSE A ESE ee 8, 994, 000 100, 000 9, 094, (1 
IRIN NN 8 acacia 6 inc indian eke anes iowa Ub eave 27, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 1 28, 000, Oi 
Fiscal year 1956 (proposed) _....._-_- scsi ro tetera taicaatece 19, 278, 000 8, 333, 000 27, 611, 0 
Td an ee i a Nic a na 76, 272, 000 23, 083, 000 | 99, 355, 00 
2, ARMY RESERVE 
As cae Acquisition ae 
| Armories of teed Total 
IIE 6 itis wwnbdxtxwsncanadumihtmeginnse $15, 169, 000 $831. 000 $16, 000, 00 
I NE 5 Ktcannunanehacbauucbambcbiucawas'en’ | 0 0 
a eee a See eae ee | 11, 600, 000 400, 000 12, 000, 0 
Fiscal year 1954_______- ApudieinaasGamgasdsseeuien ate 0 | 0 
Fiscal year 1955_-._.-- RantGiee itlencuik bide wuts | 4, 812, 000 188, 000 5, 000, 00 
Pe NE PUNO ois oo hk cance cas catidaasdnwanksecncton i 3, 640, 000 360, 000 4, 000, 0 
| a a cecal Cintas 
Total___..- tithe tn Bieta ei ths ls | 35, 221, 000 1, 779, 000 | 37, 000, (it! 








3. DEPARTMENT OF ARMY TOTALS 
= ee | | 
oe | Army Reserve | Total 








eh ee Bek bs ea 
' | 

enone eens SS fotki he 2, 650, 000 | 16, 000, 000 | 18, 650, 0 
EES arr a ae a 24, 000, 000 | 0 | 24, 000, 00) 
Fiscal year 1953____- 8, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 | 20, 000, 00 
Fiscal year 1954_.....__. ‘ ‘ 9, 094, 000 0 9, 094, 00 
Fiscal year 1955. hc cu maieat natn bes ane ee ee ag 28, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 1 33, 000, 00 
UME GINS fd oa Zouk Ret cdkbakad otkccdhtleamss 27, 611, 000 4, 000, 000 31, 611, 00 

ET cece sid Saat ace ne as Se ees 99, 355, 000 | 37, 000, 000 | 136, 355, 00 





' Includes $18 million transfer from the appropriation “Procurement and production, Army,’’ authorized 
by Public Law 458, 83d Cong. 
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Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Mriuuer. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER INTO 1956 


Mr. Miturr. Colonel Shuler, what do you estimate the amount of 
ynobligated funds in this item will be at the end of the fiscal year? 

Colonel SHuuer. The figure that will be unobligated, sir, and there- 
fore carried forward into fiscal year 1956 is $25,562,212. 

Mr. Miuuer. The reason I mention that fact is this: You will 
remember that this subcommittee was under pretty heavy fire at the 
time the bill was presented to the House. I was interested to see 
who was right in the end as to whether or not there was serious danger 
of this program being held up because of the committee’s action. 

That is all. 

ADEQUACY OF 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. General Abendroth, this requested amount for fiscal 


11956 will give you sufficient funds to carry forward the program you 


think you can handle? 
General ABENDROTH. Except in one instance, Mr. Ford. At the 


} time we made this request we did not know about the changes in the 


armored divisions. If this language is changed it will require our 
spending in New York $1,720,000 for the conversion of armories to 
take care of an armored division, and to spend that money we would 
have to readjust our nonarmory program. Some commitments we 
made to States would have to be withdrawn to absorb this $1,720,000. 
Other than that we believe it is ample. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the money requested for fiscal 1956, 
with the exception of the $1,700,000 item, which is contingent upon 
a change in language before the legislative committee—— 

General ABENDROTH. That is right. 

Mr. Forp (continuing). The funds proposed for fiscal 1956 are 
adequate for the program you think you can handle? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. That is adequate for the program 
which the States have submitted which we believe will be completed 
during this year, 

Mr. Forp. General Lindeman, the funds which are proposed in 
fiscal 1956 for the Army Reserve training centers, are they adequate 
to handle the program you think you can take care of in fiscal 1956? 

General LinpeMan. With the carryover from 1955 into 1956, 
$8,749,000, plus the $4 million which will be given to us, we feel it 
will be adequate to cover our needs in 1956. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. I have waited, Mr. Chairman, until my colleagues on 
the committee had asked these very important questions w hich will 
contribute materially to the program we have before us, because I 
have some questions to ask which I am not sure whether or not the 
Army thinks will be important. I did not want to transgress or 
intrude upon the more important hearings of the committee with any 
of these other problems. 
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This has nothing to do with this particular shop, especially, | 
began these hearings earlier in the year with this subcommittee as on 
of your chief apologists for the Army. I was going to man the barr. 
cades in your behalf and oppose cuts and what all I was going to do. 
My concern has deteriorated rapidly with the progress of thes 
hearings, and I have practically lost confidence in most of what | 
have heard of what has been going on. This is just another incident, 
I have acquired a hair shirt insofar as the Army is concerned, s0 | 
might as well burn my bridges with you. 


ARMORY AT WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Let me direct your attention to an item you have in this budge 
dealing with the construction of an Army Reserve armory. I see on 
page 2 of your status report on the Army Reserve construction pr- 
gram, January 1, 1955: 


2. The following projects are under construction from funds appropriated 
fiscal years 1951—54: 


| 
| Estimated 
¢ 


Location | Size | cos 


Pennsylvania: Wilkes-Barre.............| 600-man and 1 motor vehicle storage... -...--.---.| 
| 


$330, 





I also observe from the same document that on subsequent. pages, 
specifically page 3, the items: 








‘ ” | Estimat 
Location Size : "aon 
—_— + Bs ——_— — 

. | : | . 
New Jersey: Hackensack...........-_--- | 600-man and 1 motor vehicle storage_.._....-- --| $488, 000 
New York: 

SRE in crnciiinic ne tackaniidawennee | mn anatickxs tds och <lehin cinusdeeucneeeenwesbe: $88, (0 


DONE T citie wisicntnasoumnenes nisncmkeeenmel 444, Of 





(The following was submitted later:) 

The size of the Wilkes-Barre Army Reserve Training Center as shown above 
was extracted from the January 1, 1955, Army Reserve Construction Progra 
Status Report entered into the record on page 1206. The size of the Wilkes-Barre 
project as listed in the status report is in error; the status report should read 
*400-man, $330,000” instead of ‘600-man and 1 motor vehicle storage, $330,000.” 

Mr. Foon. Incidentally, the last three are in the same type of 
program but they are under remaining projects from funds appro- 
priated. Also under remaining projects from funds appropriated is 
1 for Dallas, Tex., 600-man and 1 motor vehicle storage, $401,000: 
and 1 for Roanoke, Va., also 600-man and 1 motor vehicle storage, 
$422,000. And I notice the one at Wilkes-Barre is $330,000. 

Now, the figures have importance only because of a change in plans 
at Wilkes-Barre, which I was advised took place in the course of con- 
struction because of something having to do with funds, lack of funds, 
and so on, all of which I find out was never so as a fact. 

Three or four years ago your particular shop came before this 
subcommittee. We spent a great deal of time on these armories, 
on plans for these armories, on designs for the armories. Somebody 
brought in big charts; we covered the table with maps; we covered the 
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walls with sketches and designs; there were facsimiles of architects’ 
conceptions of what they would look like. It was quite a show. All 
of us—I remember I particularly—said, ‘‘Are you sure this is it? 
We do not want some crossroads garage; we do not want some cinder- 
lock thing dumped on the highway and called an armor wr We 
said, ‘‘We are not going to get one of these cantonment-type armories 
are we?” 

Everybody said, ““No. This will be conservative, it will be opera- 
tional, but it will be presentable,” and so on and so on, a very intelli- 
gent statement. 

Among those was the Wilkes-Barre armory. It was shown to us 
and ev erybody said, “Isn’t that attractive?” And you agreed to 
everything and went ahead and built it. 

During the course of the hearings, facetiously—and it should never 
have been facetious—I said, ‘TI hope you will not put oil in this armory 


Sin Wilkes-Barre.”” Everybody broke out in laughter, ‘“No, no.” But 


that is exactly what you tried to do. Not long after that the plans 
were changed and it was decided to put oil burners in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; the very center of the coal industry, a hop, skip, and jump from 
four coal mines. That could only happen here. 

I talked to some people on the phone and I was advised it was all a 
horrible mistake and the plans would be changed and we would have 
coal back in. I have not heard anything in the last half hour; I sup- 
pose it is still coal. 

Now, I do not know who is responsible for that kind of thing. I 
was assured in lengthy memoranda from the Army that this was more 
advantageous to the Government, that oil is cheaper than coal, and 
I had a whole litany of arguments, none of them true. Somebody 
evidently went through the files and said, “Send arguments No. 2 
to the guy.” It was an affront. 

Then T talked to somebody else—there is no use mentioning names; 
they were all colonels and they have a job to do; it would be silly to 
mention their names. ‘They said, ‘‘We never meant to send those 
reasons to you. Those were reasons for Kansas or some place else.”’ 
Anyhow, they are putting coal heating in the thing. Good. 

It was not long after while I was not a Member of Congress until 
I was shocked to find out that all the plans I had seen, and all the 
pictures I had seen, and all the assurances that had been given about 
the facade and appearance of the armory were out, too. That was 
all thrown out and it was said, “We will eliminate all that nonsense 
and gingerbread” and so on and so on and soon. And again Wilkes- 
Barre was the guinea pig. 

[ have a good sense of humor, but enough is enough. I tried to 
talk to people about it but got nowhere. I am advised neither this 
committee nor any other committee was consulted about the change 
in plans, despite all the hours we spent going over those plans and 
crawling over the table and over the floor looking at the plans with 
you people. Somebody said, ‘“That is out.””’ You are now building 
on the side of the highw ay exactly what you said you would not build, 
a cinder block crossroads garage. Jam going to be assured in a way 
nobody but the Army can do it—that this i is exactly what it should be. 
Of course I know it is not. Believe me, if I was here in Congress the 
Army would never have changed those ‘plans, you can bet on that. 
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Now I am trying to find out if a war is going on between the Army 
and Flood. Because I am on this subcommittee, do you have the 
foolish idea you are going to put me into line, or what is this thing? 
These other armories, I forget the exact amount in dollars s concerned, 
but there were some $30,000 or $40,000 difference. I talked to the 
commanding general at Indian Town Gap, in whose district Wilkes- 
Barre was. He said he protested vehemently, that he did not want 
that sort of thing under his command. I do not blame him, The 
armory is three-quarters completed. I have not the remotest idea 
what can be done about it. Possibly nothing. But I want to revister 
my violent opposition to that sort of thing. The reason I am ¢oing it 
is that I have the impression that the attitude or the reactions of 
Members of Congress are becoming increasingly unimportant with 
all branches of the Government, yours no more than the others. | 
have talked to many of my colleagues about these things. I am going 
to say something about it. I am going to say it on the floor and 
everywhere else that I can and, believe me, gentlemen, I can say it. 

Another incident. I wrote to somebody at the National Guard 
Headquarters in Washington and sent a copy to each member of this 
committee just as a matter of cour tesy. I picked up a hometown paper 
and found the statement had been issued by the National Guard in 
Washington that a unit of the National Guard had been transferred 
from a town not in my district to a town in my district. There were 
pictures and everything—quite a show. I get the hometown paper 
a day or two after everybody in my district out there has read it. 

cannot imagine a dumber procedure, especially in the district of one 
a the members on the panel that handles the appropriations for the 
Army and particularly the National Guard. That occurred during the 
very days the National Guard people were justifying the budget before 
my subcommittee. I did not get a word from the Army by carrier 
pigeon or telephone or message that anything was going on. To my 
surprise, | am simply a Member of Congress, and there seems to be no 
inclination on the part of the Gove rnment agencies—I am speaking to 
yours now but you are no worse than the others—to communicate 
with Members of Congress in matters of this sort as a policy. I am 
advised that on occasion, if the officer or agency head handling the 
matter happens to be a good man or a man of good sense, he may 
communicate with Members of Congress in such matters, but there 
is no policy that it should be done or, ‘if there i is, it is not executed. 

I have no reason to believe that tomorrow morning there will not 
be another incident of this type in my district. To what extent this 
applies to other Members of Congress, I do not know. That it does 
exist to a considerable extent, I do know. 

At the request of seven Members of this House, because I sat on 
this committee, some weeks ago I attempted to go into a problem 
dealing with procurement. re been advised for several weeks 
during these hearings that as time would come when I could present 
that problem. I have attempted so to do. I have been for a number 
of years concerned with this problem—I and these other men. | 
happen to be sitting on this committee. I am convinced it is a waste of 
time for me or for the other Congressmen from these distressed areas 
or for chambers of commerce or anybody else, if we think the Army 
is going to develop into a sociological agency, to help us in the execution 
of what is supposed to be a policy. That is a misapprehension on our 
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part. Nothing is going to happen, period. I am sure of it. I have 
tried a long time and these colleagues of mine, about seven of them, 
have tried just as hard or harder. Executive orders have been issued 
by three Presidents, including President Eisenhower. Assurances 
have been issued by Secretaries of the Army and Assistant Secretaries 
whose numbers are legion. But somewhere en route something 
happens with the effect that nothing happens, and I am sure nothing 
is going to happen, nothing is going to be done. There is not going 
to be any affirmative planned bona fide effort by the United States 
Army to concern itself with these problems about which I speak, 
except as it has done from time to time. Beau geste will be made; 
nothing else. 

It is unpleasant that you have to listen to this as we are nearing 
the end of the hearings. I do not know you people from a load of 
hay, so it has nothing to do with you. I am not going to bother 
about inquiring. You do not even have to bother about writing me 
a letter about what happened in this transfer of the armory. I do 
not care any longer. Nobody need bother his subordinates about 
why this was done and send me a memorandum explaining it. Do 
not bother. It is a waste of my time and I am sure a waste of yours. 
It is a fait accompli. I have experienced those things. 

Other than that, I think this armory program is a great idea. 
Whoever thought it up is to be congratulated. It is one of the most 
intelligent things I have ever heard of. Overall the whole operation 
is a most commendable one and I am sure that, generally speaking, 
it is being done well and will be carried out well. But that has nothing 
to do with my case, tra la. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General ABENDROTH. May I comment? 

Mr. FLoop. I would not say a word if I were you; unless you want 
to? 

General ABENDRoTH. I do. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

General ABENDROTH. The only time the Army built an armory in 
your area, I called and told you. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. You know the story. 

General ABENDROTH. That is the only one in your area. All these 
armories are approved by the State. The moving of the unit into 
your area was a request by the Governor of the State to move the 
unit from one town to another. We do not move any unit without the 
Governor’s request and approval. This happens many times. I 
think it would be easier for the Governor to inform you of such moves 
than for us to do so, but we slipped in not telling you. However, I 
called you personally the only time there was a project in your area 
over which I had responsibility. 

Mr. Ftoop. Everything you say is true. I disagree only with 
whether or not the Governor has a burden to notify me. That is a 
debatable question. Whether the answer is “yes” or “no,” I am 


saying to you that under no circumstances, in my judgment, would 
you or your office be absolved from saying, ‘“‘George, why do you not 
call Flood, he is a friend of yours, and tell him unofficially’ if you do not 
want, for reasons best known to yourselves, to clutter up your office 
and set up a unit to notify Congressmen every time you make the 
slightest change in his district. I am suggesting only the rule of rea- 
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son, and I am experiencing difficulty in believing it even exists so far 
as I am concerned. Obviously I am wearing a hair shirt. Yoy 
cannot help that. You have merely put a couple more hairs in jt. 
Yes, you told me about that, but you also remember how enthusiastic 
I was about it. 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The number of people I talked to about it and how 
pleased I was. 

General ABeNDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And you can imagine the slap in the face I considered 
it when they turned up with this cinder block atrocity they are putting 
up there. I even said, ‘‘Look, gentlemen, we have a magnificent $15 
million Veterans’ Administration hospital there. The Government 
spent thousands landscaping the place and it is beautiful.” I wanted 
you to put the armory in that vicinity so that we could arrange a 
long-range Federal building program. Your people said, ‘That is a 
great idea.” Right across the road from this beautiful thing i is this 
unattractive thing. I repeat, you are lucky I wasn’t in Congress when 
you changed these plans. 

General ABenprotu. That is not a National Guard armory. It is 
a Reserve armory. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. I know that very well. We have gone 
into this at some length. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, for as long as I am here this is the last time 
I shall insist on torturing this subject. You will observe for the last 
several weeks I have deliberately avoided asking anybody in the Army 
anything about anything. I have lost confidence in them, but | 
cannot ignore some kind of responsibility forever here; and it is a 
shame, because we had a very happy marriage at its inception. | 
understand those things happen, too. 

I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 


STATUS REPORTS ON ARMY RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAMS ‘ 


Mr. Ritey. Without objection the status report on the Army 
Reserve construction program and the status report on the National 
Guard construction program will be included in the record. 

(The reports referred to are as follows:) 


Status report, Army Reserve construction program, Jan. 1, 1955 


Federal cost 


| Fiscal year 1951 (fund availability extended through fiscal year > ‘ $14, 894, 926 
..| Fiscal years 1953 and 1955. ’ es 17,000, 000 


| Propcsed Army Reserve construction program, , fiscal year 1956 - r 4, 000, 000 
| 


‘ 


appro 
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(Tab A) 
U.S. Army ResERvVE CoNstTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Fiscal year 1951-54 


. The following projects have been completed as of Jan. 1, 1955, from funds 
appropriated fiscal years 1951-54: 





Location 


— 


Alabama: Mobile 
Arizona: Tucson 
California: 
Fresno 
Los Angeles 
San Bernardino 
Santa Monica 
Connecticut: 
Hartford 


| 1,000-man and 1-motor-vehicle shed _...._..--- dt 


ee eee a ce ae Sere eee d 


Indiana: 


CAWUGE cc entccdes Sebsasesssussess fs 
REE Ts aie dcbirt ntceas encanta 


Kansas: 


cease 
Springfield 
W orcester 
Michigan: Lansing 
Missouri: St. Louis 


Nebraska: Lincoln 
New Jersey: 
Camd 
Trenton 
New York: Bronx-Yonkers 
North Carolina: Raleigh 
Ohio: Toledo 
South Carolina: Greenville 
Texas: Forth Worth 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis....- 
Virginia: Richmond 
Wisconsin: 
Madison 
Milwaukee: 
Northside 
Southside 


Total 


shed, constructed, $53,303" 
400-man 


1,000-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed....-..------- 


400-mi an.. etic 


Estimated 


$294, 769 
1 236, 000 


382, 500 
352, 000 
283, 087 
266, 615 


453, 356 
402, 248 


286, 727 
317, 400 


271, 544 
349, 356 
423, 000 


353, 590 
400, 188 
266, 400 
442, 688 


257, 366 


382, 000 
374, 685 
489, 259 
262, 410 
268, 2 ai 71 
2 48, 567 
350, 000 


319, 394 
300, 433 
355, 000 
347, 327 


318, 437 
428, 851 
512, 608 


10, 996, 076 





_ following projects are under construction from funds appropriated fiscal 
] : L J 


51 b4 z 





Location 


Delaware: Wilmington 
Massachusetts: Lawrence. -..---- 
New Yor k: 

Albany 
_ Roche ster 
North Carolina: Charlotte 
Pennsylvania: 

Hi aT isburg 

Philade Iphia_ 

Wilkes-Barre 


Size 


600-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed 


600-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed 


1,000-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed- 
600-man and 1 motor-vehilcle shed 2 





Estimated 
cost 


1 $397, 200 
1 215, 000 


1 370, 000 
1 525, 000 
1 351, 775 


1 350, 000 
1 499, 25 

1 330, 000 
1 200, 000 


3, 238, 225 





See page 1208 for footnotes. 
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(Tab A)—Continued 

3. Recapitulation: 

Projects completed as of Jan. 1, 1955 from funds appropriated fiscal 
years 1951-54 (par. 1) $10, 996, 

Projects under construction from funds ‘appropriated fiscal years 

1951—54 (par. 2) 
Funds utilized for Engineer planning on projects canceled or trans- 

ferred to later construction programs 46, 545 
Standard plans 278, 478 
Land acquisition cost ; ; 340, 602 


—. 


Total estimated cost, fiscal year 1951-54 program 


Funding as of Jan. 1, 1955 (subject to adjustments as projects are 
completed): 
Fiscal year 1951-54 appropriations obligated ($16,000,000 ap- 
propriated less $1,522,702 expired) -_-- 14, sive 298 
Fiscal year 1953 appropriations (estimated) 


Total estimated cost 114, 894, | 026 


1 Projects indicated and total estimated costs include $417,628 in fiscal year 1953-55 funds subject to adjust. 
ment when final costs are determined. 
2 Size of Wilkes-Barre project should be 400-man (without MVS). 


(Tab B) 


ArMY RESERVE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


1. The following projects have been completed as of January 1, 1955, from funds 
appropriated fiscal years 1953 and 1955: 


Location — d 


Indiana: South Bend 1 motor vehicle shed $63, 00 


a eh Bi | 63, 00 


| 


The following projects are under construction as of January 1, 1955: 





Estimated 


Location cost 


Wisconsin: 
Appleton-. $105, 000 
EGE BD. cnictccdivacadvanpnndinanckaemes do 105, 000 
Pict on ccdakcieihtowaiebeuwe | a a I a 5 ee 210, 000 


3. The following projects are expected to be awarded prior to June 30, 1955: 





estimated 
Location Size Estir ater 
cost 


——_—_— 


Alabama: Birmingham_.--_-.- 1,000-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed_..._.___--- $443, 000 
California: Pasadena- ; 400- ee. taint ie SS oe 327, 000 
Connecticut: W aterbury_--_-__-_- 200-man_.___- Coe een oe ee cane 121, 000 
Florida: Lakeland 400- nonexpandible- -man. 207, 000 
Georgia: 
RN ics. coum tanme bine sl sicilteee ane TEE eee aaa 207, 000 
Columbus nee 200-man 103, 00 
Indiana: ; 
i as ok ge da eee | asia do 121, 000 


Fert Wayne 600-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed... ._.._.__.- 444, 000 


Gary..-.-- é 400-nonexpandible-man a 241, 000 
Terre Haute san. 241, 000 
Maryland: Frederick - 200-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed..__________--- 154, 000 
Massachusetts: Pittsfield f 121, 000 
RIS os ce seen e insane 3 121, 000 
Missouri: Joplin 121, 000 











, 298 
, 628 


, 926 


djust- 


ands 


lated 
st 


13, 000 
3, 000 
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(Tab B)—Continued 








—— | 
Location Size Estimated 
| cost 
Montana: Helena. .--------.---------- x0 FP 6 onc ck dasnntgesanccsnsinaiesceieeinns $121, 000 
New Hampshire: Manchester - ---------- picesec@eaetens a usecckasassnse psacadeedaaes aad 121, 000 
New Jersey: New Brunswick-.-...-.-------|----- 2 nn atts igh dea untae eandaalnednaaienen 133, 000 
New York: : 
MS. Pie ceawcdancebousccuGuanses | 400-nonexpandible-man-..--.........--.-------- si 241, 000 
Hempstead .......--..-.--------------- | 400-man-.---------- $G86000ategssessacssasaeees d 347, 000 
Pin ttA OE ven nncescescnesonsccequese= | 600-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed_-..--...------ 444, 000 
Poughkeepsie..-.----------- sucntonee ft INES ol io scannatendtsebedasssanspasnsnd 121, 000 
Wile. .o225$ascescascecdécnccscnansces 400-nonexpandible-man-.----.-.....-..------------ 241, 000 
North Carolina: Greensboro--.------------ W0-mMaN. - 12-2222 ---2-22---------- ~------ - 103, 000 
Ohio: 
ies 1 jlo bes secornenbaseee __.| 600-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed__......------- 422, 000 
TN re he on Cae aged | 400-nonexpandible-man-...-......--------- Ja 230, 000 
BIN bo cc akun eneuasncnbeneeke .-| 200-man expansion ---...-----.-.--- Cidcaeadaed 115, 000 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City--.------------ 1 motor-vehicle shed _-_----..--------- ‘ has 57, 000 
Pennsylvania: | 
COMMON EG cascccccsceuseesacacaceesas | NR cccmaccmaaceecen mi eb huainhgmdewemel 115, 000 
RANCQHIORs o5ccdceseoeues Sééétucuseuc- | . ae ‘- sudesebekwieeca. a 115, 000 
CO cavenes sclacen! Gisescdapecas ‘ ‘ ; Caneel 322, 000 
Washingtom. -...........56556.5.---- | 200-man_---.- gaeae a atcehsheeaaEads ade kcnicgnm 115, 000 
South Carolina: 
NURI ise Sat cia cipacaan meine ...-| 1 motor vehicle shed - ----- : 54, 000 
NN anol h  caaataage ee el ee mee adeahin odiaanscnedion 103, 000 
Tennessee: 
Cpetteneeet og osc ce isckaccss 1 motor vehicle shed _ - - i 54, 000 
Knoxville ss. <iccaccsccsscccoccec. oe if 2 AO sascsncasscas é = 54, 000 
Texas: 
Austin eae Letteseseescowum . a ‘ -oeaween ‘ | 57,000 
TON. Sci 5 ist sowndeunss soso eG iy : i 57, 000 
PUM V II oanc csasccesseeseces 200-man -- -- - ; ‘ 109, 000 
PP. cavdnvngeanwaemnsne G0... é ea 109, 000 
i ee ee tere é 400-nonexpandible-man-._---~--- ee 218, 000 
Total..----------------------------- --------- . - ---- | 7,150,000 





4. The following projects are the remaining projects from funds appropriated: 


| Estimated 














. Qs 
Location Size cost 
California: 
Los Angeles (West) ......-.--......-.-- NN asd deinen acai itieiemaaiaie te aiaiane aan $453, 000 
MINE ovo davnnsensetwessoasud oben DIG ie singin gt dius a Renin nthiieeneeennesa 121,000 
Uy | ere ee Cs a dinahntoannees ats musing sca alia sin aa 338, 000 
Ramee oo. oe ceekaewewedcar 400-nonexpandible-man...-.........------------- 241, 000 
LL ee eee ae eee aria Ds iss hi nis tains BA Eset ah Se dei in lies 241, 000 
BUNGE idle vnnccdacwaiwsscdass RE itn netees ancniaiudains wii elie ; 121, 000 
Connecticut: 
eI oe pled SeGeseeasceeee ees | 400-nonexpandible-man..--...........------------- $241, 000 
ie cs cctdnnacueionamunnent insite ddctdeitainbincinich nen cowie wu nione liar pla 121, 000 
Florida: Jacksonville. ...........---.-..--- 800-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed__.._........-- 422, 000 
Os ae cnc cs wcsadoneueanun 400-nonexpandible-man-_-----...--.---.-----.---- 207, 000 
ane Vy a eceteeae Expansion to National Guard ---------...------- 39, 000 
inois: 
Ng ot Se cd nsawwadedeen ised iic atthe sk chnickwntGeaddeunaaes 121, 000 
RNS on caw Whvin wewss waucdineuad lds yates fo awd sapiaevesaitee iad 121, 000 
Sg > eee” eee So Le 265, 000 
Indiana: 
TN el Oe eee ea amaen ae ER es ee a ane eee emma 121, 000 
ia Ri haadecugsatinetasdnnectsaigaiad ia. disks wedcades uxencdentawoasdessasaek 5 121, 000 
Iowa: | 
NUNS I 6 ieceacncnsebans | 400-nonexpandible-man-_.-_---......--.---------- 241, 000 
jE OO Rcnidca dagen aeraarencenens 0 a ae is deka 121, 000 
Kansas: Hutchinson. --..-..----- rs sei es f) RPO WE NOVY cence dnacesccasuunnanets | 48, 000 
Louisiana: | | 
OS ae OPER eee sts ee oe ad eset 109, 000 
Re Neos cca sawadenesctonman ME rete air oa oo es Deer 109, 000 
a a aE ater cts ae ae Sa ; 121, 000 
Massachusetts: Taunton__........------- 400-nonexpandible-man________- sees J paweas 241, 000 
Missouri: 
Os NN A oe oO | 1,000-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed________- | 516, 000 
: ONS Scobie a baddundassuaedae aes | 200-man.------ és é Saal 121, 000 
Nebraska: Grand Island - -...------------- Expansion to National Guard- eae 39, 000 
SOUSA IN ae cenas IIR tas vests cig citamcaeakacummaeeea es 121, 000 
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(Tab B)—Continued 
Location | Size 
| 


New Jersey: 
Hackensack 600-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed. _-_. 
Newark peer ss 1,000-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed___. 
NS Se Reet 
New York: 
i i etn in cSt ns sigs sg ei oc iacepack ie SeAiathrats 
Queens ELE Eee 600-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed - _- 
NIN an ch i5.65.ce ai kaeeled marae 
Ohio: 
Cleveland _____....................----.| 1,000-man and 1 motor-vehicle shed__.__- 
a ; ..-| 300-man expansion _--_.-_.-- 
Springfield -...........................| Expansion to National Guard 
Wooster. _- 4 darietecaiabeeals | Expansion to Navy 
So Ob es | eee 
Pennsylvania: 


Connellsville. - ---- 
Punxsutawney 
Uniontown. 
Puerto Rico: Ponce 
South Carolina: 
Clemson 


Texas: | 
1,000-man and 1 motor vehicle shed 
600-man and 1 motor vehicle shed 


a at 8 ea | 

Utah: Provo . 

Vermont: Montpelier 200-man 

Virginia: Roanoke | 600-man and 1 motor vehicle shed 
Wisconsin: Racine 200-man 


5. Recapitulation: 
Projects completed as of Jan. 1, 1955, from funds appropriated 


fiscal years 1953 and 1955 (par. 1) 
Projects under construction as of Jan. 1, 1955 (par. 2) 


Projects expected to be awarded prior to June 30, 1955 (par. 3) -- -- 


Remaining programed projects from funds appropriated 


Estimated cost land acquisition 
Standard plans, development, 


changes 


modification and _ technological 


$63, 000 
210, 000 

7, 150, 000 
10, 978, 000 
588, 000 


110, 000 


Advance design plans, pending projects_...._....._.-.----------- 50, 000 
Funds required for engineer supervision completion fiscal year 1951-54 
projects after June 30, 1954 


19, 519, 000 


Appropriations: 
Fiscal year 1953 12, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 5, 000, 000 


Total appropriated 


17, 000, 000 








—, 


timate; 
Cost 


a, 


S488, (yy 
SOS, (0 
121, 


121, 
458, (i 
444, (iy 


491, OO 
150, OW 
100, 

38, 
109, Oi 


115, 00 
115, Of 
115, 
115,00 
294, 


207, 
103, 0 


466, 00) 
401, 00 
109, On 

36, 00 

39, OW 
121, 0% 
422, OW 
121, 0 


978, (0 


EE 


KAA = SS 
ses 


= 


~~ 
23 


=~ 
= 


| 


z 


), 000 
), 000 
), 000 
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(Tab C) 


The following is a proposed list of USARTC projects in support of fiscal year 
1956, appropriation request, $4 million. 








Projects 
Location | — ane 1 
Size Motor vehicle , 
= shed 
—— | = 
Alabama: Dothan--.--------- 5, 5 OREM TLIO AE RG ae WO eee ccs $103, 000 
Arizona: Tucson.......... Meda dEEE Rn ddG kaise KRAES OEE NE he cae tienan ae ade ail 11} 42, 000 
Wie: MEMEO oduss ohandas Landbaiossinckhskeuwkowasseenw | TO Nctisscunawupy 103, 000 
Srne* OT eittnvknnh ted gamieen atid benecadaackehacauweud gg eee | 121, 000 
Neate Title Ria 2 oe wt a pep whtieddicka beak as as une 2400 |....- a 238, 000 
Ration: WORE SMNIONN v6 didn soc ecteuionecssansencansaunnt 600 | 1 444, 000 
amite? PAM eo cxccnceadangtoacws ean Ramat eKaa che \ i, es 121, 000 
een: EMR cca tlc dian kc anndedanccnanhunmnweaculnns 600 | 1 | 422, 000 
New York: | | 
Olean (Jamestown).......................- ieee ath ae main 121, 000 
DR eteuGkennsn sna eal ad cacmnehnecdwccuedecdwanes sa 600 1 | 444, 000 
Pennsylvania: 
I iccns casa dkbcdnbdswnd «husk cabs dadeeckuvewe BP ie cébewnaausaele 115, 000 
PRG ingbaedercucceacck os Vicia brdakaaialaleng tapiaadtee gia 1,000 | 1 491, 000 
Texas: 
PE obuntenia suas babi tsnmidtlddansswcuNelccaneee pook ee 112, 000 
CY I or occa cade erode ae deake cinlaenwlun aden mun TOD bien nas isece 221, 000 
Texarkana._.-- A cr alae i toe scshia better a cies its inticatinleypcecidalinat | 112, 000 
Wiring: NGIEEE PIBWE Rn .nne oa cncocuceucescccccdcecc. SO ects ccueees 115, 000 
West Virginia: Huntington_-.-.........----- stellata eae NG ceacaha nied 115, 000 
TORek Cla 5 done eis Sb ecawaeeesslall ies cen kakens aie Disgaea cher a at recat 3, 440, 000 
—— nena wea wagehelaigd pdsacs So xSeuw es batst ene esenedeweeeuus — 360, 000 
Standard ple ins (modific ation of standard plans). JeeEi ci mawawad ea wana nse 100, 000 
Preplanning and administrative costs (preliminary inspections, planning reports design | 
Sos ais cu ee citedaesutdidkdscctanshadddennnatesesatbanunntiendsad ks 100, 000 


GRRE ee oo, nce Sask wat el Scewedetacetassutiewadineteenuen 4,000, 000 


13 bay. 
? Nonexpendable, 


Starus Report, NATIONAL GuARD CONSTRUCTION PRocRAM, JAN. 1, 1955 








Tab | Federal cost 
salen hi | oe — = 
A..........| Nationa] Guard armories completed...--.......-..---.-------- iweb $9, 685, 490 
a. National Guard armories under construction- ---- 23, 009, 898 
ea -.| Unstarted Nationa] Guard armory projects approv ed by ‘Secretary ‘of Defense 6, 299, 358 

| _ for construction with prior-year appropriations. 
D.. | Unstarted National Guard armory projects approved by the Secretary of | 34, 012, 562 
Defense for construction with prior-year ee = million appro- 
| priations transfer authorized by Public Law 458, 83d Cong.) 
_ -| Proposed National Guard armory construction program, fiscal year 1956__---- 19, 272, 150 
| a recent Guard nonarmory projects completed--.-._--........--------------- 3, 220, 477 
nce National Guard nonarmory projects under construction... _- t, 019, 234 
= Unstarted National Guard nonarmory projects approved by Secret ary “of | 3, 444, 166 
Defense for construction with prior-year appropriations. 
eset Unstarted National Guard nonarmory projects approved by Secretary of | 7, 495, 614 
| Defense for construction with prior-year appropriations ($18 million appro- | 
priation transfer authorized by Public Law 458, 83d Cong.). | 
deco | Proposed National Guard nonarmory construction program, fiscal year 1956- - -| 8, 333, 000 


| 
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(Tab A) 


National Guard armories completed, Jan. 1, 1955 


Location Type of armory Total cost Federal cost | State ay 


Alabama: 
Alexander City : i caiiceea : $81, 310 $60, 983 $20, 07 
Lineville x : ee ee ac a 83. 400 62, 550 ; 
oe aa ae eee oi ExA 84, 668 63, 501 
Tuscum bia a 94, 739 61, 334 
Monroeville___ : : 7 84, 840 63, 630 
Grove Hill_-_---- niidaaasbentan 79, 932 59, 949 | 
Bay Minette Se heel a 7 84, 000 63, 000 
Fairfield ___ sont nlc 79, 910 | 59. 933 
Calera__....- sceslal ee ee ‘ z 84, 512 63, 384 
Tallassee__ J ; oS aia ae ; | 82, 990 62, 243 
TEU: ccm acnncceien seu dtdlnss coeiaescad 81, 989 61, 492 
Hartford _- i Bae : 81, 000 60, 750 
Evergreen____ ewe nukes Ja ae Kaeatnweawn é 79, 210 59, 407 
Leeds : i Silesione ; 79, 210 59, 407 
men Olty......... beh nnereak bait 74, 996 56, 247 
Centreville ___ in ppeecsiihactteiedee A cece 74, 996 56, 247 
Childersburg.__ aed é ‘ eta 74, 996 56, 247 
IIE is dca cnsnacintaatiacneememenes : 1, 386, 698 1, 030, 304 
DIM BEB nnn one ncnsccnndec l-unit (purchase) _............-| 12, 000 9, 000 


Arizona: | 
Douglas Motor vehicle storage building. 14, 730 11, 048 
Tucson Shee nae kdnn hela , ‘ 211, 490 156, 590 
Kingman sae wos NI a resin 85, 979 64, 484 
OO EEE .| Motor vehicle storage building. 14, 942 11. 207 
Nogales __ wie cad we tt eae hacas sacl 11,177 8, 383 
DIRE aca ccacneokascnniel BANEorcdat pacdtaonnnhineeeiel 53, 051 39, 788 
Globe e | 62, 978 47. 234 
@Giendele............-- ; 53, 022 | 39, 767 
Chandler_._.- en Sets roe 51, 639 38, 729 
Coolidge ei : 66, 820 50, 115 
NN 58 oc aantnlenihanmen wins ‘ (piiihanataAeee een 126, 427 | 92, 122 
SS ae : elit 86, 018 | 64, 514 | 
Sunnyslope---_- odie’ i 61, 412 46, 059 | 

State total. ...........-.-. ‘ 899, 685 670, 04 229, 645 


Arkansas: 
McGehee | 44, 735 | 33, 551 11, 18 
Russellville 52, 862 15, 000 | 37, 842 
Booneville 89, 240 45, 082 | 44, 158 
Brinkley d 43, 981 | 32, 985 10, % 





State total 230, 818 | 126, 618 | 104, 20 





California: 

Delano i 104, 783 | 78, 587 26, 19 
97, 571 | 73, 178 24, 393 
102, 990 | 77, 242 
305, 344 | 229, 007 
101, 944 | 76, 458 





Delaware: | | 
Dagsboro 49, 753 | 35, 728 | 
Seaford d 51, 355 36, 879 

4, 701 3, 376 | 

Dover d 4.610 | 3,311 

Laurel 4, 585 | 3, 292 

4,720 | 3, 390 | 

4, 830 | 3, 505 


124, 604 89, 481 35, 18 


Florida: i 
Fort Lauderdale 126, 082 | 46, 748 
Clearwater ._...........--- saad 151, 620 96, 536 59, 0M 
Quincy ees “i Saat 138, 368 85, 958 | 52,4 
Eustis baanenice os — 134, 871 78, 741 00, 1 





State total.__- eae 550, 941 340, 574 210, 367 


Georgia: — 
Perry es 105, 759 79, 319 26, #4 
Milledgeville eae 111, 355 83, 516 27, 8 


State total : 217 162, 835 


54,2 











15, 35 


35, 12 


46, 743 
55, 0S 
52, 41 
56, 130 


910, 367 


26, 440 
27, 839 
54, 279 
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(Tab A)—Continued 


National Guard armories eomngenns Jan. 1, 1955—Continued 












































Location Type of armory Total cost | Federal cost | State cost 
ad 
Indiana: | : asia 
DANS oh anaddacinaee* PA sctwanesavéansausbaciak $188, 935 | $141, 701 | 7, 234 
LOSMSOONS ci caccececents 5 SOON alataiea tie as ni lt és 187, 187 140, 390 46, 797 
CARN iedcsocnnneineea 1- unit ei bietidndebeekhannnea | 184, 184 | 138, 138 | 46, 046 
A SIE ieanids Secs tds cc cseecenaenesdccsaxuweaes 560, 306° 420, 229 140, 077 
Towa: : F a ie 
OM os eunddnaaeeaee ee ye a OE | 100, 457 | 73, 561 | 26, 896 
ON as sternite bina ee cecudins anna Sududeedndes 83, 154 62, 366 | 20, 788 
POMBO ididesnceonsscaccs 1-unit, expansion _- ‘ wel 36, 012 | 27, 009 | 9, 003 
pS SS eS ee i taal 50, 861 | 38, 146 | 12, 715 
ee See dct Mesa akin ee imes eat | 51, 792 38, 844 | 12, 948 
ec acnscaauodveuscstenwes aise ctinkan cetieatema ed 50, 026 | 37, 519 12, 507 
BOE ii dcsccnccnacse Sasha NN aetcahdiolet aii tas ne 50, 771 | 38, 078 12, 693 
Oenvet Vln cecscace ck cast pao eaiens Ricakt esti 50, 056 | 37, 542 | 12, 514 
Cherokee.........--- Re = Fics saatae 52, 702 39, 527 13, 175 
Be it en iiccctincied teesonadackewksancgatadiussaacans 392, 592 | 133, 239 
Kansas: | | 
POS re csanceneuena ees DARE it ch asukdioncseasnwanned 88, 176 | 63, 000 | 25, 176 
Pleasanton._------ senpioutedeas ie nind pacaincewuleaine x tude in } 94,045 | 63, 000 | 31, 045 
eaten sesceccntens ect edencn kaivaiinpnasccennae | 102, 126 58, 000 | 44, 126 
Bitte GOGURS daeisccn bon Webs entnccneuhansceasenewhsnnnoucdws | 234, 347 184, 000, | 100, 347 
Kentucky: Paducah _._--.----- Bs AN ia a i ages te aaemeeiie | 164, 800 "122, 475 42 2 , 325 
Louisiana: | or 
PUNO Soo occn cn nccee passes cacehenenneeeeion | 128, 190 | 96, 143 | 32, 047 
Le Toaaihbihiatsins consckitaeetoaees | 122, 940 | 92, 205 | 30, 735 
DoneltsVite....<..-....-. Ws einindeawanes eat 140, 106 105, 080 | 35, 026 
MM nackdeadbcnwanadhelcs ee ee wal 136, 726 | 102, 545 34, 181 
SO Na Le ee | 527, 962 395, 973 131, 989 
Maine: om eee ke ee ee. 
Fort Fairfield_...........-- I otc tan acbconnanss saree | 326, 623 99, 683 226, 940 
Be iienctceta dec nacecee Riis keaphicadanes aaaiall 463, 748 139, 901 323, 847 
iste Te oo. oa ce lee neak mane tintinidentuntidiat 790, 37 1 | 239, 584 | 550, 787 
Maryland: Ellicott City...-_-- 2-unit, expansion__..........--- | 279, 499 | 138, 750 | 140, 749 
Sigua RR ec cee Waid estiieccade “I 194, 086 | 145, 564 as 522 
Minnesota: Anoka_.......----- a a ee ‘ 179, 390 | 126, 577 2, 813 
Mississippi: a | ney r wl 
OIE ee a | EO es cets cucwusnene fei 40, 314 | 30, 236 | 10, 078 
PN oe ue cuc se nadenase | MSs ca 5caneiiwr al 43, 525 | 32, 644 | 10, 881 
RUN oo ee NEE anda sakes 57, 964 43, 473 14, 491 
SINNNONEE se io wc ceed TE a ate neon wa 54, 169 | 40, 627 13, 542 
a os ee Ee Wyn Sines nteris oe 45, 940 | 34, 455 11, 485 
MPU NIN As. ac cscanneed |__...do- e 42, 950 32, 213 | 10, 737 
PM foc, oe nee RS Ee eee ees 45, 600 34, 200 | 11, 400 
Roscwake. . 2. -.=......... 1-unit, exp: ansion- my 71, 999 | 53, 999 | 18, 000 
ea ee | l-unit reeks 43, 600 32, 700 } 10, 900 
TROUT CMI es 5: cae ad l-unit, rehabilitation _- 32, 562 | 24, 422 | 8, 140 
| mneguUneNie 7. a — ™ 
SS rls d tree iecloncwawed 478, 623 358, 969 119, 654 
Nebraska: Hastings ______- sunnf b-umit..- Btls 165, 466 112, 599 52, 867 
New York: Amityville_______-- l-unit, expansion.___ 16, 900 12, 675 4, 225 
North Carolina: eo ais 
DOC ee ee a a 103, 691 77, 768 | 25, 923 
Burlington_____.....___-- 3G... Alek: 7 97, 431 73, 073 | 24, 358 
Ot Sem Bd SU cs aaa snucn aes eke 98, 363 73, 772 24, 591 
MES ote te ne ay TM ad os Gas c wucncseemeee 97, 528 | 73, 146 | 24, 382 
Oxford ea a ee ; eu OM 99, 615 74, 711 24, 904 
MORN ae io tie Me OO ee 94, 205 70, 654 23, 551 
9 | at sf 4 590, 833 443, 124 | 147, 709 
orth Dakota: Carrington ___ l-unit, expansion________..-- 100, ! 523 59, 680 10, 843 


59703—55 77 








Location 


Ohio: 
Willoughby 
Urbana ‘ 
W ooster-_-__- 
Lorain 
Painesville 


State total 


Oklahoma: 
Vinita 
Bristow 
Seminole _--- 


State total 


Oregon: 
Milton City_- 
The Dalles 
Forest Grove 
Baker __-- 
Hillsboro 


State total 


Rhode Island: Warren__--- 


South Carolina: 
Gaffney --- 
Woodruff- - 
Mullins. --- 
Conway. -- 


State total 


South Dakota: 
Vermillion 
Canton. ; 
Belle Fourche_. 


State total 


Tennessee: 
Fayetteville 
Tullahoma 


State total 


Texas: 
Shamrock__- 
Corsicana _- 
Sweetwater __- 
Carrizo Springs. - - 
Bowie 
Lampasas._-_- 
Pharr _. 
Lufkin 
Lamesa 
Wichita Falls- 


State total 
Utah: Provo 


Virginia: 
Hopewell] 
Franklin 
Harrisonburg 


State total _. 
Washington: 


Longview 
Wenatchee. _- 


State total. -.....-.- 


West Virginia: 
Welch__. 
Oak Hil)-- 


ONES VOGN.. onsccotus<- 


ee eee eee 
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(Tae A)—Continued 


Total cost 


Type of armory 


230, 061 
190, 000 


.| 2-unit 
1-unit 
do 
.do 

JO 


183, 500 
174, 955 


967, 230 


l-unit_--- 
Puc os ae 
l-unit and motor vehicle stor- 
age building. 


87, O88 
84, 250 
107, 461 


278, 799 


l-unit 155, 365 | 
l-unit, expansion _- ‘ 44, 343 
es 47, 728 
do_. 41, 650 
l-unit. 


84, 816 


een 373, 902 
l-unit 143, 554 


133, 816 | 
133, 816 | 
155, 620 

29, 666 | 


.do-. 

do_. 
iw cee es 
Motor vehicle storage building 


452, 918 


35, 365 | 
207, 114 | 
474, 850 | 
717, 329 | 


131, 050 | 
158, 683 | 


1l-unit_- 
2-unit 


289, 733 | 
49, 350 | 
95, 226 
67, 669 | 
69, 909 | 
61, 879 | 
64, 097 
57, 444 | 
64, 190 
70, 100 
120, 141 | 


l-unit, purchase __- 
3-unit i tak 
PAMEE ov ccne sSaik Dalai ip da anpien tae | 
5 sceeietats 

Th es 


5-unit_ - 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


3-unit_- 


5 
179, 823 


| 
118, 856 | 
119, 804 | 
137, 566 | 


376, 226 
124, 532 | 
135, 365 
259, 897 


75, 000 


2-unit, purchase 
; 154, 340 


l-unit. 


229, 340 


188, 714 | 


National Guard armories completed, Jan. 1, 1955—Continued 


Federal cost 


$165, 196 
135, 000 
135, 000 
135, 000 
131, 216 


701, 412 


65, 316 
63, 188 
80, 596 


209, 100 


116, 524 
33, 257 
35, 796 
31, 238 
63, 612 


280, 427 
107, 665 


100, 362 
100, 362 
116, 715 


339, 689 


25, 841 
85, 813 
99, 000 


98, 288 


119, 012 | 


217, 300 


37, 013 | 


74, 083 


53, 521 


52, 432 | 


48, 787 
50, 842 


45, 746 | 


48, 142 


48, 360 | 


90, 106 


549, 032 
132, 187 


59, 428 
59, 902 
68, 783 


188, 113 
86, 397 
94, 844 

181, 241 
54, 563 

102, 487 


157, 050 


210, 654 | 


| State cost 
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Location Type of armory Total cost Federal cost | State cost 
Wisconsin 
8A Waukesha : l-unit--.- ‘ $144, 121 $104, 791 $39, 330 
OW Sparta. -.--- dO. «i: 140, 988 103, 941 37, 047 
7 Merrill_- do_-_. — 139, 777 103, 483 36, 294 
By lwo Rivers et Ee 136, 949 102, 092 34, 857 
7 Mauston OR. cto « ae 148, 190 110, 205 37, OR5 
SIA 5 State total. .----- : Suet ma gaae 710, 025 524, 512 185, 513 
& Grand total..--- ba Legwew res 14, 386, 866 9, 685, 490 4, 701, 376 
¢ 4 a i ala ae ce ee aaeete 
wy : oe 
: (Tab B) 
, 68 National Guard armories under construction, Jan. 1, 1955 
Mt Location Type of armory Tctal cost Federal cost | State cost 
tN 
. Ajabama ; 
aes Lanett l-unit $19, 625 
we Clayton do... 18, 899 
4 Cullman do 18, 749 
thi Fort Payne- - - do 18, 749 
Eufaula do 19. 124 
F Sheffield _ - ; do. 19, 250 
; a Sylacauga do.. 18, 875 
= Anniston do 19, 852 
, Ashland do 19, 852 
alt Roanoke ‘ do 59, 556 19, 852 
ae Brundidge =--.00 58, 134 19, 378 
aa Warrior do 57, 620 | 19, 173 
Linden do 58, 250 | 19, 417 
, Camden : do 58, 700 | 19, 567 
ro Jackson do 59, 450 | 19, 817 
" Fairhope a ....do 60, 938 | 20, 312 
Be Bessemer am ** : 58, 500 | 19, 500 
+ ae Homewood a me 57, 000 | 19, 000 
fe Heflin papas bencee Meee 58, 975 19, 658 
Seottsboro. - - -- seals ars 58, 975 19, 658 
> Jasper - : Sa: ee en ane 19, 658 
D 671 Union Springs - - - - va = nn ax iis oo 76, 475 19, 119 
sche Clanton ‘ = ics 7 enfield : 80, 475 20,119 
> 433 Dadeville - . siikenined | oe i eale ad 76, 475 19, 119 
” Tuskegee Se eee ae = at 76, 475 19, 119 
Auburn. --- . ie anes aks 76, 475 19, 118 
> 33° Opp ; beeweag beets <Oin.., : Nietetes 76, 754 19, 188 
114 Chickasaw wae=e| Gieieccen ai 76, 754 19, 188 
4148 Butler -.... seaastcachactae oni | 76, 754 19, 188 
17 : Arab het atelier ‘ Sa Oe 7 - ( 76, 754 19, 188 
200 Boaz ‘ Sp aineecanieeeniaik ts Laatste Geeks a whines a} 76, 754 19, 188 
Q ott Attalla ee ; Faia a0. Cian a t ‘ wae] 76, 754 19, 188 
1. 68 Northport... ee oe | eee APPR OE 77, 080 19, 270 
6 O48 Reform... .- baths tala Ankenes ‘siatians 77, 080 19, 270 
174 Marion... acetal beg Or 77, 080 19, 270 
0 ( Demopolis ithe ig > Mace erate 77, 080 19, 270 
Winfield wal sis ise baat ‘ 77, 080 19, 270 
> 6 Slate Lotelisencetidee rcs Use atetate orate -scauel 560g aia 2, 148, 225 | 716, 037 
Alaska: Anchorage........____- l-unit (rehabilitation) -- : 10, 768 8, 076 | 2, 692 
0 428 — = = = = ————— | ——— — 
9) Arkansas: | 
2 8 Walnut Ridge..............| l-unit..... Oe ee 78, 787 59, 090 | 19, 697 
Bentonville __.__. wa vice cic aitaas Semes 43, 825 32, 868 | 10, 957 
8 | Prescott.......... ...| l-unit, expansion._..__..- 42, 396 31, 797 | 10, 599 
Malvern __. sik, ate eae aaa oo aed 26, 131 19, 598 6, 533 
Benton.......... ss oo pisses dae ; 62, 542 45, 650 | 16, 892 
0 82 State total... eee es eo saeeeeaete at 253, 681 189, 003 | 64, 678 
78, bi 
m4 
l A 
—" 
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| 
California: 
0 EE | i $94, 900 $71, 175 
ON OIE LTR EN | 89, 800 67, 350 
San Diego 462, 057 343, 167 
Walnut Creek..............} 103, 739 | 77, 804 
Santa Cruz 105, 939 | 79, 454 | 
Yreka. | i ! 99, 800 74, 850 
Susanville | 1 104, 800 78, 600 
I ica cies iia sehen ean hg 107, 700 80, 775 
Brawley 107, 149 80, 362 | 
ich s ciiSeeace mace oe | 94, 160 70, 620 


Location | Type of armory | Total cost Federal cost | State cost 
| 


State total 1, 370, 044 | 1, 024, 157 


Colorado: Sterling RE cntinine aaa ame Eee 106, 124 79, 593 
| — —-— - — 


Connecticut: | | | 
a do 184, 980 126, 173 
Colchester 1-unit (rehabilitation) 21, 300 15, 975 | 
Mystic_-- d | 17,930 | 13, 447 


State total | 224, 210 155, 595 
Delaware: | wa 
Elsmere 135, 421 93, 750 
Seasies.....2...- Rates 2 90, 525 
State total 53, 546 184, 275 


Florida: 

Dade City i 94, 344 | 

Hollywood 89, 036 65, 825 | 

Bonifay 79, 464 58, 542 

Crestview 80, 334 59, 307 | 

Homestead... _- a ieaedhcces Raa Re 127, 230 78, 625 | 

DeLand 155, 071 | 80,777 | 
88, 730 65, 978 | 





769, 282 


Georgia: 
Bainbridge i 101, 310 
Springfield 57, 897 
Washington 94, 975 
La Grange | 88, 164 
Winder | 85, 000 

95, 750 

87, 182 

106, 979 
94, 900 

812, 157 609, 118 | 


Hawaii: | | 
Hilo | 221, 339 154, 039 | 
Laupahoehoe 23, 048 16, 300 





State total... - icteiniion nae | 244, 387 170, 339 
Idaho: Coeur d’ Alene ki 


Indiana: 
CS oc ad — 185, 532 139, 149 
Huntington Dedede | 184, 845 138, 634 
Bluffton : 184, 921 138, 691 
La Porte 172, 000 129, 000 





I i ei catbas 727, 298 545, 474 


Iowa: } 
Ne i 101, 340 | 76, 005 
Hampton 92, 400 | 69, 300 
Colwein Rae | 98, 840 | 74, 130 
Des Moines 269, 600 | 202, 200 








562, 180 421, 635 
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| 
| | 
Location Type of armory | Total cost 


Federal cost | State cost 
& 





Kansas: 
Horton. 
Tola---- 
Burlington 
BINGO ew ccsncs< : 
Manhattan - - 


po eS ee 


Leavenworth. 
Wichita (West) 


State total 


Kentucky: 
DOE oS catGnee bene eene 
RR. nin cmuedhaireiaes 


ite CH cS coenceetncns 


Louisiana: 
Ruston. 
St. Martinville 
Jennings 
WOT Mab wdaccacacaeceuts 
RMNNORIE: cctandeciacnnsulests 
TI adkcnsackcenuenme | 
Marksville 
Vivian. 2 
Breaux Bridge -- 
Abbeville 
Franklinton 
Opelousas -- 


State total 
Maine: Presque Isle 


Maryland: 
Leonardtown 
Prince Frederick 
CUMMINS gists nein eccod ois 
Baltimore (Edmondson 

Ave). 
Pikesville 
IOGTIIEsibsccceas anu OP 
Greenbelt 
Glen Burnie 
La Plata- -_- 
Havre de Grace 
Belair 
Baltimore 
Market). 
Centerville 
Easton._-- 
Kensington... _--- 2 
Crisfield 





(Richmond 


State total 


Massachusetts: 
Boston (Commonwealth) -- 
Melrose _- 


State total 
Michigan: 


Cadillac. 
Ironwood 


1-unit eee 


| l-unit- 


acs 
ans ate ‘ 
1-unit, expansion 


| 1- unit. 


1l-unit (rehabilitation) 
1-unit, expansion 

1- unit. ____ 

1-unit, expansion_- 
l-unit 


5-unit (rehabilitation) 
1-unit (rehabilitation) 


2-unit (rehabilit: ition) 
l-unit (rehabilitation) 


$117, 067 
97, 803 
90, 172 
89, 764 
131, 228 
135, 222 

98, 077 
133, 257 


892, 590 


$63, 000 | 
68, 230 
63, 320 
60, 704 
57, 769 
94, 800 
69, 638 
94, 125 | 


_ 5a, , 586 


90, 500 | 
70, 265 


160, 765 | 


14, 535 
113, 172 
95, 337 
be 159 
> 108 
55, 964 
111, 759 | 
6, 300 | 
94, 610 
112, 842 
29, 979 
120, 195 





65, 100 | 
43, 873 


321, 004 


$54, 067 
29, 573 
26, 852 
29, 060 
73, 459 
40, 422 
28, 439 
39, 132 


25, 400 
26, a2 


108, 973 | 


} 
10, 901 
84, 879 | 
71, 503 
84, 119 | 
91, 580 
41, 973 
83, 819 
4, 725 | 
70, 958 | 
84, 632 
22, 222 | 
86, 021 


‘5L7 





088, 960 | 


~ 199, 310° 


194, 952 

195, 373 

169, 467 | 
37, 591 


66, 053 
161, 135 | 
139, 707 
140, 042 | 
154, 304 
13, 140 
65, 395 
107, 890 | 


39, 120 
50, 180 
58, 860 
74, 961 | 
139, 974 
61,791 | 


737, 332 


149, 483 | 


99, 000 


99, 000 
98, 939 
25, 878 


37, 500 
120, 188 
102, 057 
102, 009 
106, 258 

9, 855 

37, 500 

37, 500 


28, 875 
37, 500 
35, 778 
37, 500 
104, 250 
37, 500 


49, 827 


95, 952 
96, 373 
70, 528 
11, 713 


28, 553 
40, 947 
37, 650 
38, 033 
48, 046 

3, 285 
27, 895 
70, 390 


10, 245 
12, 680 
23, 082 
37, 461 
35, 724 
24, 291 





1, 869, 935 | 


1, 157, 087 





731, 497 | 
362, 729 
1, 094, 226 
217, 855 | 
265, 759 
483, 614 | 


548, 623 
234, 574 


783, 197 


139, 755 
192, 460 


332, 215 


712, 848 


311, 029 


78, 100 
73, 299 


151, 399 
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Location Type of armory | Total cost | Federal cost | State wo 
Minnesota: North 
SO is ccm cse mania I ian panncndenivanewnnee $200, 201 $141, 210 $58, 9) B 
Thief River Falls. -.....--- DES Ges ieee ae cctkneen saad 174, 063 124, 385 49.6% fee W 
IIR 55 «20a nonintn dgeenes De tana hn ban seoe ben 164, 236 117, 469 46,75 G 
oe gc ccm oka pian | ee Ree aie 165, 983 121, 305 | 44.6% fe 
SPOONS AMOR... 2... on ddeneleenee Pein icc tinekinrne ds hese 155, 087 111, 908 43,1) ie 
ee a. 5 obabeealbeece EA ae eI ey! 200, 801 130, 130 | 70.67) fae 
os oa ct ga lak nem necenonance=nspsce ss 159, 703 115, 708 43.9% fe Ohio 
Grand Rapids-.__----.------- ENG. 32 cae cent encs ene 179, 261 128, 671 50.5) ie T 
eee, Come eas gteh cap aumkeinee 174, 892 122, 484 | 52,48 fn A 
eee a = oe sw 5] 
DIE 3 oor hyo ac cdere bade he bee eat 1, 574, 227 1, 113, 270 | 460, 9 . 
Mississippi: re 
Re iin eer rations eel SR ans conned eutikeatinkcoaa 42, 599 31, 949 | 10,63) fa 
Houston... --.-- be oc tgasis 42, 499 31,874 | 10,65 i 
Senatobia.--_.-- pisces .| 56, 937 | 42,703 | 14.3 ‘ oy 
Reales cso ae Se see 142, 035 | 106. 526 | 35.30 fae H 
Missouri: st E 
Jackson..._- 1-unit. 157, 527 | 111, 020 noe |OUC 
Mexico____- ee Gd... 175, 372 121, 691 53,68 
Independence. SS wmdet ie hatniec ; 175, 981 | 122, 542 53, 43 B 
EP INOIIRs cs a nnn bb ooe OE he 172, 743 120, 081 | 52,66) ne : 
State total___.. icp Bee Me ina Sobran Kcgnn eet ekoal 681, 623 475, 334 206,28) fe . 
Nebraska: j a 
Grand Island... -- WE Soot hoe eee 169, 102 86, 324 82.7% fe 
III ncewrweciiaied site se se 201, 714 119, 464 | 82,2) ae 
A Sa DD lai uxin | 177, 432 127, 490 49,90 fe OTR 
WIE eo ge oe cs _.| 225, 120 139, 182 85,0 E 
North Platte... =k Hoban MME coc an scm y ooo 218, 895 121, 466 97.4 ; 
|——_—_—_____ —- | | PA 
NED icon cstnalcadthoneboseansatedssceeneceeues 992, 263 593, 926 308, 337 K 
———SSSSSSS——=.=|»-E»a_—=—=>—=_—_L_LLL====IE_E|_ = Ps ' 
Now Hampshire: i 
Milford. ----_- I i tea ad Ba 124, 361 93, 271 31, a 
DI oe oc ncnckine eeacon ae ‘ 130, 245 96, 416 33,80 i 
RI ca cc senhuoasdcass CO ind swcsrni acs ccaaeses 128, 977 95, 500 | 33,47 Te 
Peterborough. -._-.-_-- Sn elder ee rae 127, 356 94, 050 33,30) fe —_ 
Hillsborough... -.-------- I a can sivgisint sdelihthatale ita tadee 127, 556 94, 200 33, 254 ; ; 
Somersworth... --.-...----- SHINO nin ors ial pl, ame eck 124, 935 93, 701 31,24 1 
Rochester.........--- ol SR tiininaiahepiennaananey 126, 168 94, 626 31.5) ie i 
} sas ie aE aeniage 
Uo cnids is tee ira agn dl epasinnahaneanmamcmacene 889, 598 | _ 661, 764 | 227,38 ie 
New Jersey: © Puer 
yO ape ss Rehabilitation. ........-.----.| 17, 640 | 13, 230 440 met UC 
DNR ho ao o's as dee dinenae Oa a ge ale ees 33, 000 | 24, 750 8) Sout 
I i i ae ea a ee 43, 072 | 32, 304 10,768 ie OMS 
OI. imi avsnncnacdanctaatad ta 27,914 | 20, 935 6, 979 ‘ 
Ee re ae | een 31, 496 | 23, 622 7,571 ie 
Woodbury --_---.-- | 1-unit, expansion.............. 144, 431 | 108, 323 36, 108 : 
icc kenceacnckclauel Motor vehicle storage aaae 35, 890 26, 918 8,97 ie ‘ 
OE | 4-unit, expansion.............. 319, 314 | 239, 486 | 79,83 Hae ( 
, SS Sa Se | 2-unit, expansion.............. 169, 991 | 127, 493 42,48 Be | 
PEG oivisiiccncatamccee Teel la la as a wigs carga 223, 788 | 167, 841 55, 47 | 
Ne ahh raise denial tn css | 2-unit, expansion..........--. = 163, 210 | 122, 408 40, 82 
PRUOTOON 2 2-220 - ncn]! OIG, CEDANEION....c5ulecanw as 131, 452 | 98, 589 32, 863 
Tom's River........-..<c.. PN eae op ncncnawusse co 183, 375 | 137, 531 45, 34 
Wee Mg... nas .caes. Sis, Slade ca dedamanaeiaads |__ 1,524, 573 | 1, 143, 430 co 
New Mexico: Carlsbad _.-_- i i ae 5 2 56, 226 | 42, 169 14,087 
New York: Bayshore---.-.---.---| Geek totekineei oalaacceies 317, 907 | 238, 430 79, 477 
North Carolina: ¥ | : 
Pooh nano oincdb sd eeed OO cases ‘ Z 96, 157 | 72, 118 | Ten 
i oo a enim aimee Gikicieim 96, 699 72, 524 
OS SS ene ain ign aed 96, 969 | 72, 726 | 
ED 6 ctikitnd innacentasnndl We cakaisiinincet Wain wakes atime aes 92, 968 | 69, 726 
Se UD atciethecawonsieaihten 93, 928 70, 446 | 
Bladenboro-......-...-- 55.” ORNS ie Sie 95, 388 | 71, 541 | 
PONIIO TO so isicsc a secs snhnnson * ESSE TS eS. 117, 159 | 87, 869 | 
I sc jcaceceseg tsccd na cere eae 92, 705 | 69, 520 | 
North Wilkesboro-....-..-- Mins hinit weuhatnnncen we 93, 308 | 69, 981 | 
Tarboro...... i cokce unas catches nee 91, 598 | 68, 699 
I ses ak aa ao Mice " : cel 90, 525 | 67, 894 
S ssasceassicmeabndathiasiaicese tale tale 
Ns 5 incuntddeetensanbensenulcseanumeeeneywartns | 3, 087, 404 793, 053° 264, 0 


National Guard armories under construction, Jan. 1, 1955—Continued 


Location 


North Dakota: 
Bottineau 
Wahpeton 
Grafton 


State total 


Ohio: 


es ee 
Springneie...<. 06 --a=<- 


Newark. 


Barberton. ...<<+<- eae ae 


tate Goi dest aa wen 


Oklahoma: 
Lawton 


Henryotie.sc.css-~<.... 7 


Rl Reno....-.2-- 
Fairfax _- 
Ponco City 
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| 
Type of armory 


1-unit, expansion......--..----| 


IR ice cain cs mecn eae 
2-unit plus 


J-unit...... 


d 


Total cost | Federal cost 


$118, 929 | 


157, 352 
202, 089 


478, 370 | 


75, 401 
115, 097 
117, 344 


307, 842 


State cost 


$43, 528 
42, 255 
84, 745 


170, 528 





165, 960 | 
226, 434 | 
252, 032 
220, 100 
166, 260 | 


124, 470 
169, 826 
189, 024 
165, 075 
124, 695 


41, 490 
56, 608 
63, 008 
55, 025 
41, 565 





1, 030, 786 


257, 696 





3-unit.....-. An upicuhent =< 

l-unit and motor vehicle stor- 
age building. 

l-unit-- -- 


Broken hinges. 5... F ee 


Chiloeco 
Shawnee 
Poteau-_- 
Stilwell 


State total 


Oregon: 
Burns... 
Gresham 
Redmond. 
Newberg. 
St. Helens 
Hood River 


State total 
Pennsylvania: 
Lehighton 
Everett__- 
Williamstown 
Hazelton 
State total] 
Puerto Rico: Ceiba 


South Carolina: 


Charleston Heights--__- 


Barnwell 
Edgefield 


State total 


South Dakota: 
Redfield 


State total 


Tennessee: 
Tiptonville 
Humboldt 
Trenton 
Lewisburg 
Winchester 
Pulaski_ 








5, 377 | 


729 | 


050 
. 678 | 
. 211 | 
5, 750 
2, 058 
, 600 
, 189 | 
, 488 | 


184, 033 
89, 797 | 


99, 000 
63, 509 
63, 158 
65, 063 
61, 544 
64, 200 
66, 142 
64, 116 | 


61, 344 
29, 932 


185, 050 
21, 169 
21, 053 
21, 687 
20, 514 
21, 400 
22, 047 
21, 372 





130 


820, 562 | 


425, 568 








| 

549 | 

3, 783 | 

732 | 
, 337 

, 788 | 

, 306 | 


68, 662 
65, 087 
75, 549 
61, 753 
66, 591 
66, 979 


22, 887 
21, 696 
25, 183 
20, 584 
22, 197 
22, 327 





9, 495 | 


457 | 
, 800 | 
, 700 | 

200 | 


404, 621 | 


27, 343 
29, 100 
34, 275 
29, 400 


134, 874 


9, 114 
9, 700 
11, 425 
9, 800 





, 157 


120, 118 | 








42, 762 


24, 087 | 








133, 428 
125, 788 
122, 885 
126, 277 
116, 200 | 
111, 629 
127, 449 
125, 679 


100, 071 | 
94, 341 
92, 164 | 
94, 708 

87, 150 | 
83, 722 
95, 587 | 
94, 259 | 








989, 335 


742, 002 | 





198, 472 | 
204, 582 | 
266, 994 


105, 043 | 
102, 755 | 
109, 195 | 


247, 333 


93, 429 
101, 827 
157, 7 





670, 048 


316, 993 


353, 055 





222, 300 


99, 369 | 
89, 039 
93, 729 
63, 649 
59, 798 | 
60, 737 
166, 725 | 


33, 123 
29, 680 
31, 244 
21, 216 
19, 932 
20, 246 
55, 575 
















Tennessee 





Sparta 








Texas: 









Mt. Pleasant 







Big Spring. 
Rusk-_.-- 
Pampa_. 







San Marccs. 
Wellington... 
Santa Anna 
Arlington... 
Baytown... 
Jacksonville_. 
Brady__.- 
Ballinger___- 
Jacksboro_ 
Stamford._- 
Odessa 
Huntsville_. 
Tyler_ 
Rosenberg 
Crockett_ 
Nacogdoches 


















State total 


Utah: 
| 
Murray 












State total 


Vermont: 
Ludlow _-_- 
Winooski 










State total 












Virginia: 
Onancock.. 
Chatham 
Roanoke 
Radford __- 
Farmville 







State total 





Washington: 
Ellenburg._-- 
Puyallup 
Chewelah__ 
Snohomish._. 







Pasco 
Camas 






State total 





West Virginia: 
Princeton __ 





State total 





Location 


Continued 
Huntington_-_ 


Springfield__- : 
cin cia wisttanhinkiee 
Martin....... 


Fort Worth No. 1_- 


South Norfolk___- 


Bremerton. - 


Martinsburg. -- 


| 
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Type of armory 


Total cost 


Federal cost 





UNE TOUR ncdceccnsecds< 


NN kik ha dase ioscan 
Ne oor sence 
Cae i cctacsnde ane Pe 
Denton_--_-_-- 


| 


IES cain vawcesscncdtowiouee 
SE ee ae 
ore ON i 
Rip aReNENctecukscesieonencmhissidasenn eee 


l-unit__- downs 
ee 
2-unit_ 


| Sunit_ 


l-unit__- 
G0... «« = 


a 


1-unit_ 
3-unit plus. -._-- 


WOE... 32. 
i 
PR ccatenune 
l-unit_ : 
+; : 
See 


1-unit, expansion__- 
l-unit 


2. 
oes 
OR ec 
2-unit_ 


l-unit (purchase) --- 


| 1-unit (purchase) _. 


..do 











| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


| 


$79, 769 $59, 827 
78, 659 58, 994 
83, 055 62, 291 
81, 535 61, 151 

100, 957 75, 718 

1, 268, 037 951, 027 
64, 075 48, 056 | 
63, 170 47, 378 | 
62, 720 47, 040 
61, 595 46, 196 | 
61, 985 46, 489 | 
71,177 53, 383 
69, 201 51, 901 

112, 776 84, 332 
67,327 | 50, 495 
67, #93 48, 270 
71, 983 | 53, 987 | 

126, 964 | 95, 223 
64, 095 48, 071 
72, 249 54, 187 
65, 519 | 49, 139 | 
70,050 | 52, 538 
73, 941 | 55, 456 
68, 155 51,116 | 
65, 706 49, 279 
67, 944 | 50, 958 | 
65, 419 49, 064 
67, 381 | 50, 536 
67, 498 50, 623 
71, 800 53, 850 
67, 595 50, 696 
71, 369 | 53, 527 
69, 900 | 52, 425 
68, 426 | 51, 319 


135, 110 | 98, 625 
133, 099 97, 725 
139, 021 | 101, 850 

749, 175 


1, 997, 913 | 





1,073, 276 | 





127, 649 | 


120, 551 | 
119, 088 | 


177, 823 
153, 301 | 


130, 226 
382, 509 | 





95 








| 


76, 650 
395 | 
279, 000 
5 


88, 507 | 
8Y, 316 


| 


| 


101, 318 | 72, 276 | 


59, 866 | 
68, 153 | 
118, 803 85, 994 
69, 187 | 


40, 801 


46, 658 


49, 388 


161,317 | 114, 000 
16, 000 | 9, 900 
Rae | 
594, 644 | 419, 017 


60, 000 


7" : | 
67, 649 


88, 237 


! 


37, 500 | 
50, 737 


State eos 











Rg nab PE 


stag 


cons 
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National Guard armories under construction, Jan. 1, 1955—Continued 


| 
Location Type of armory | Total cost Federal cost | State cost 





Wisconsin: 
Watertown i $159, 157 | $117, 268 $41, 889 
Elkhorn } setae ins ; 144, 495 108, 371 36, 124 
Stevens Point i Radadesah belaman wae 196, 367 142, 658 53, 709 


State total. ....-.-.------ iti italia iota searcgaae 500, 019 368, 297 131, 722 


Grand total 7 32, 364, 534 23, 009, 898 9, 354, 636 


—_—_—— 


The following National Guard armory projects are approved, and will be 
constructed from funds appropriated: 


Location Type of armory | Total cost | Federal cost | State cost 


——————————_ 


Alabama: 
Ensley $85, 000 | $63, 750 | $21, 250 
sad 85, 000 63, 750 21, 25 


OS a |--------------------------------| 170, 000 127, 500 | 42, 500 


Arizona: | 
Flagstaff 1-unit and motor vehicle stor- | 70, 000 | 52, 500 17, 500 
age building. 
Warren d 70, 000 | 52, 500 17, 500 


State tOGhl. ccihnccncane : ees eeiidistta pg ettnbte 140, 000 105, 000 35, 000 


132, 000 F 


99,000! 33, 000 


99, 000 | 33, 000 
99, 000 | 33, 000 


264, 000 198, 000 


66, 000 


144,000 | ‘108, 000 | 


36, 000 


36, 000 


108, 000 


144, 000 ad 


Delaware: Middletown : 144, 000 | ; 


Florida: 
Chipley a 132, 000 99, 000 33, 000 
De Funiak Springs_..__--_--|-- cnbeeea tena 132, 000 | 99, 000 33, 000 


108,000 | 


"36,000 


State total 264, 000 | 


198, 000 66, 000 


Georgia: | 
Thomasville__..........-- i en abiaaewase 48, 000 | 36, 000 12, 000 
Swainsboro ‘esa : 120, 000 | 90, 000 30, 000 


State total i 168, 000 126, 000 42, 000 


Idaho: Twin Falls.......----.- i 185, 000 138, 750 


Hawaii: Kekaha | fee cal 31, 000 23, 250 vi 750 
46, 250 


36, 000 


Illinois: Rock Falls 144, 000° 108, 000 | 


Indiana: 
a ee a | do 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
Rockville 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 

Nn ee ee ee LAE Se 288, 000 216, 000 72, 000 

Iowa: Council Bluffs.....------| i f 150, 000° “112, 500 "37, 500 

Kansas: = . | : : 
ONE CH cx secnciccccusen | l-unit, motor vehicle storage 110, 000 | 82, 500 | 27, 5 

| _ building. 
Topeka... 5-unit 384, 000 | 288, 000 | 96, 000 
State total 494, 000 | 370, 500 


= ———— i = —— + 


123, 500 









Location 


Louisiana: Camp 
(New Orleans). 


Maryland: 


Highfield __.__- 


Massachusetts: 







State total 






Mississippi: 
Richton... .- 
Laurel... .--- 











Missouri: Anderson 
Montana: Havre.- 


Nebraska: Norfolk. 





New Hampshire: 


Portsmouth._. 






State total _ -- 









New Jersey: 


New York: 
Mount Vernon 






Brooklyn 
Ave.) 





State total __- 













North Dakota: 
Harvey. _-. 
Cando. -- 


Oklahoma: 
Frederick. - 
Hobart--- 











State tota)__- 


State total _-__- 


I ies 2S wheeler 
TE rnin sey 


Michigan: Marquette.--. 


North Haverhill 


State tota]_--- 


Ohio: Chagrin Falls_-_-- 


Kentucky: Carrollton... 


Nichols 


Maine: Westbrook...__- ee Sera 


Catonsville... .........-- ae 





Minnesota: Eveleth........__-- 


State total_........._- 


Englewood __---_- 


Elizabeth..____--------_---| 5-unit, I aa i 


New York (Kingsbridge) - - | 
Buffalo (Delavan Ave.) __-- 
Rochester (Culver Ave.) .-_| 
Albany (Scotland Ave.) _-_-- 
(1579 Bedford 


Brooklyn (Marcy Ave.) _. 
Brooklyn (Summer Ave.) -_|_- 
Buffalo (Conn St.)_...-..--| 


North Carolina: Clinton__.--- 


Oregon: Pendleton.....-.-..-..-- 
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Type of armory 


(Tab C)—Continued 


Total cost 


| Federal cost 


| Stat 








I Pit tk eee 


I es tues oe hd os 
1-unit, rehabilitation. --_-----_- 


1-unit plus motor vehicle stor- 
age building. 


DD iawcncinedieddicacacccees \ 


ere ese 
BE irae noe oe 





| 2-unit, expansion ..__- 


| 1-unit, rehabilitation - -- 
5-unit, expansion-- 
Expansion - - - --- oe 

; do ; a 
Rehabilitation - 





1-unit___- 


phat ; ents 


do 


do 














$144, 000 $108, 000 $36, Om 
312, 000 | 234,000 78, OO 
144,000 | ———-108, 000 36. Onn 
183, 667 | 137, 750 | 45,917 
25, 000 | 18, 750 6, 25 
208, 667 | 156, 500 | 52, le 
144, 000 | 108, 000 36, On 

144, 000 | 108, 000 | 








210, 000 “157, 500. 
444,000 | ——-—:108, 000 | | 

48, 000 36, 000 | 

80, 000 60, 000 | 











COSt 


36, 0M 








72, 0 





52, 5 


36, 0% 


12, OF 
20, 














99, 000 | 








80, 000 | 








108, 000 


86, 400 
30, 000 








36, 000 | 











29, 500 
250, 000 
75, 000 
60, 000 
11,000 
14, 000 


39, 000 | 





12, 000 
26, 334 


22, 125 | 
187, 500 | 
56, 250 | 
45, 000 | 
8, 250 
10, 500 


29, 250 | 
9, 000 
19, 750 








| 
=~ 
}ma | 
a 
a 


148, 333 


516, 834 | 

132,000 | 99,000 | 
144, 000 108, 000 | 
144, 000 108, 000 
288, 000 216, 000 


108, 000 
40, 333 


108,000 | 








35, 
15, 000 


50, 00 

















pcm 


eetces 












eae ee 


rors 


Ver! 


Was 
Wes 


Wis 


m $3. 
| De 
+ Fir 


Ala 


Ala 


36, 000 


78, 00 


20, O00 


32, 000 


10, 00 


38, 80) 


35, 000 


13, 44 
49, 444 


36, 0" 


» South Carolina: Summerville __| -- - eae 144, 000 


Vermont: Waterbury ___-.---- AS : 108, 000 | 
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Location Type of armory Total cost Federal cost | State cost 


} 


Pennsylvania: , 
Sellersville $60, 000 $45, 000 | $15, 000 
Kutztown--.-------- ae rbeneith a 45, 000 | 15, 000 


State total | aac 120, 000 90, 000 | 30, 000 


Puerto Rico: San Juan PSs chk ao teense 50, 000 37, 500 


Rhode Island: Natick.......-..|-.--.do-....---.-...-----------| 144,000 108, 000 


South Dakota: DeSmet = = 108, 000 36, 000 








"36, 000 


Tennessee: Gallatin........---- Lee a ee, 144, 000 | 108, 000. 
Texas: 

Edinburg. - sf Bt cuiisca oasis 70, 000 52, 500 17, 500 

ee ae ‘ hoes ane 70, 000 | 52, 500 17, 500 

Waco i Save iigh sii 150, 000 | 112, 500 37, 500 

State total anal 217, 500 | 72, 500 


36, 000 


Virginia: Williamsburg -...-..-|--.-- a 000 | 0 36, 000 





Washington: Shelton. __...----! 132, 000 


West Virginia: Montgomery---|-....do 144, 000 108, 000 











Wisconsin: Marinette “ oad 150, 000 112, 500 | 


Grand total... | ..| 8,300,145 | 6,200,358 | 2, 099, 787 


The following National Guard armory projects, estimated Federal cost 
$34,012,562, have been approved and States notified. Funds available to 
Department of the Army total approximately $11,500,000 (transfer from P & P). 
First projects ready for contract will be awarded. 


Location Type of armory Total cost Federal cost | State cost 


Alabama: | 
Citronelle __. age IE ss nipdnvaied ose ceisboiaise to eiaica hearts $85, 000 $63, 750 $21, 250 
Wetumpka________- DE en AEs atten ne Rekeseeeunaeaes 85, 000 63, 750 21, 250 
Fiedmont____. Shedd Cae ac ah saad 85, 000 63, 750 21, 250 
Moulton __ : ee oi : eae 85, 000 63, 750 21, 250 
BOUNNS) oo iance dcncebucnltecenatbeec ene , . 85, 000 63, 750 | 21, 250 
Headland __- .do__ bi csdcnmuuen 85, 000 63, 750 21, 250 
Brewton .._...._... ne i SkseaS nad 85, 000 63, 750 21, 250 
Oxford ee a ae oe, Sih 85, 000 63, 750 | 21, 250 
State total eee ia aa Rai 680, 000 510, 000 170, 000 
Alaska: Anchorage RN he ee 444, 667 500 111, 167 


Arizona: 
Prescott ety Motor vehicle storage building 10, 000 , 500 2, 500 
Phoenix _.....--.----| 4-unit and motor vehicle stor- 220, 000 35, 000 55, 000 
age building. 





Ce Pe 230, 000 72, 5 57, 500 


California: 
Sacramento____- .| 4-unit plus. -- aes as 386, 400 840 154, 560 
Anaheim. _. vs aa lll js 3 F 200, 000 150, 000 50, 000 
Montebello _- ie Rehabilitation __.._..____. 39, 000 29, 250 | 9, 750 
Oakland - _ - eee) | | : 3 620, 000 465, 000 155, 000 
Tulare __. ER SS eR Ee i 144, 000 86, 400 57, 600 
Oroville......... ee gee eo 144, 000 86, 400 57, 600 
Placerville .do & 144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
Eureka_____ >? ta 186, 000 111, 600 74, 400 
Menlo eee ee l-unit B al, 151, 500 90, 900 60, 600 


2, 014, 900 | 1, 359, 390 655, 510 
200, 000 150, 000 50, 000 


State total A 


Colorado: Colorado Springs. l-unit, medical detachment 
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——, 


Location Type of armory | Total cost | Federal cost | State coy 
| 
| Pee 


ae 
Connecticut: 
Southington. ; | $16, 500 $12, 375 | $4.19: 
Niantic. ___ 132, 000 | 99, 000 | 33, 
Naugatuck... ........-- <tneel 132, 000 99, 000 33, 00 
Rockville oe 144, 000 | 108, 000 36, (i 
Endfield . 144, 000 | 108, 000 | 36, 00 





State total. __- Soe : 568, 500 | 426, 375 142, 125 
Delaware: Harrington PAIN: dakncccan eto he ee aee 120, 000 90, 000 30, (00 





Florida: a 
West Palm Beach | 1-unit, expansion........ seedat 48, 000 36, 000 | 12, 
Belle Glade -unit- 144, 000 108, 000 36, 00 


ee ee | 192, 000 | 
Georgia: | 
130, 000 | 97, ! 32, 50 
130, 000 97, 6 32, ii 
120, 000 ( 30, OO 
120, 000 | 90, 30, OM 
130, 000 ¢ 32, 50 
120, 000 ¢ 30, 0 
120, 000 | : 30, 0) 
120, 000 ‘ | 30, 0 
120, 000 | 90, 000 30, 0M 
Hawkinsville...........-- = 120, 000 90, 000 30, 00 
Waynesboro 120, 000 90, 000 | 30, 00) 
120, 000 90,000 | 30, 00 
144, 000 | 108, 000 | 36, 00 
120, 000 90, 000 | 30, 00 
120, 000 | 90, 000 30, 06 
120, 000 90, 000 30, 00 
120, 000 90, 000 | 30, 00 
120, 000 90, 000 30, OO 
120, 000 90, 000 30, 00 
120, 000 | 90, 000 30, 00 
, 120, 000 90, 000 30, 00 
Louisville : 120, 000 90, 000 30, 00 
Savannah 700, 000 525, 000 175, OF 
Macon 570, 000 427, 500 | 142, 50 
Dalton -uni 120, 000 90, 000 30, Of 

















State total | 4,084, 000 : 063,000 | — 1, 021,00 


Hawaii: | 
ne niecai 1-unit : 144, 000 | 108, 000 36, (Wi 
Kahului : | 144, 000 108, 000 36, 00 
Hanapepe | 1-unit, expansion... --- | 32, 000 24, 000 8, 0" 
Kapaa | 1-unit 120, 000 90, 000 | 30, 00 





State total . 440, 000 | 330, 000 | 110, 00 
Idaho: 7 ee a a ; 
Buhl. -unit, expansi 48, 000 36, 000 
Jerome. 1 ; 48, 000 36, 000 | 
50, 000 37, 500 
State total 146, 000 | 109, 500 | 


Illinois: | 
Joliet. . 2-unit 185, 000 138, 750 | 
Mattoon 7 as 500, 000 | 150, 000 
Effingham - }-unit..... 144, 000 108, 000 | 
Freeport 155, 000 108, 000 
Litchfield _. el 155, 000 108, 000 | 
West Frankfort 155, 000 108, 000 | 


State total... - mica , 1 204, 000 | 720, 750 


Indiana: 
Washington. i -uni a 144, 000 108, 000 | 
Crawfordsville : .| 2-uni | 225, 000 168, 750 
Bloomington asl, : | 225, 000 | 168, = | 
Hammond | 1-uni small 165, 000 | 123, 7 








State total. -- —_ . i 759, 000 | 569, 250 | 





Location 
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Type of armory 





Jowa: 
Chariton 
Ottumwa 
Shenandoah 
Spencer 


Kansas: 
Belleville 
Augusta 


State total 


Kentucky: | 
Barbourville 
Olive Hill 
Louisville 
Livermore 


State total 


Louisiana: 
Jonesboro 
Crowley aay 
Morgan C ity. 
Houma 
Winnfield 
Hammond 
Baton Rouge 


State total 


Maine: 
Calais 
Fort Kent- - - 


State total 


Maryland: 
Westminster 
Salisbury 
Cumberland 
Elkton 
TEORIOIII TE on oenknvdeonan 
Frostburg 
Kensington 
Baltimore 

Richmond Market, 
North Howard St. 
Laurel 
Annapolis 


Massachusetts: 
Chelsea 


Boston (cadet) 
Boston 
Chicopee 
Newburyport 
Falmouth__ 
Braintree 
Ware 


nents tH oe ol 
Michigan: 
Cheboygan.....__. 
Midland - oe ae 


Detroit 
Flint 


| 


l-unit 
l-unit, expansion 


Sang tne 

| 1-unit, expansion 

| l-unit 

3-unit, expansion es 





| 1-unit, rehabilitation 
| 2-unit, expansion 
2-unit, rehabilitation 


ot —_ rehabilitation 


2-unit, expansion and rehabil- 


itation. ; 
| 5-unit, expamsion...........-.- 
| 6-unit- Sdaccnledee 


[AE deunmnnktehnidtasadéwuicns | 


Total cost 


| 
Federal cost 


$71, 250 
93, 750 
71, 250 
1,2 2 


307, 500° 


State cost 


$23, 750 
31, 250 
23, 750 
23, 750 


102, 500 








78, 000 


78, 000 


26, 000 
26, 000 





52, 000 








132, 000 
350, 000 | 


se) 132, 000 | 


758, 000 | 


50, 000 
88, 000 
130, 000 | 
130, 000 | 
104, 000 

130, 000 | 
| 4, 000 | 


Sisal 


"| 
150, 000 
150, 000 


300, 000 | 


20, 000 | 
100, 000 
120, 000 
50, 000 | 
50, 000 | 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 


40, 000 | 
250, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 
50,000 | 
100, 000 | 


1, 000, 000 | 


170, 000 


8, 000 | 
460, 000 
144, 000 
144, 000 
144, 000 | 
275, 000 | 
275, 000 


1, 620, 000 


132, 000 
132, 000 
200, 000 | 
384, 000 
384, 000 | 
1, 438, 666 
2, 670, 666 


636, 000 0 | 


108, 000 
99, 000 
262, 500 
99, 000 


568, 500 


37, 500 
66, 000 
97, 500 
97, 500 
78, 000 
97, 500 

3, 000 
AT, 000 


112, 500 
112, 500 


225, 000 


15, 000 
75, 000 
90, 000 
500 

37 500 
30, 000 
30, 000 
30, 000 


30, 000 
108, 000 
37, 500 
37, 500 
37, 500 
75, 000 


670, 500 


127, 500 


6, 000 
345, 000 
108, 000 
108, 000 
108, 000 
206, 250 
206, 250 


215, 000 


99, 000 
99, 000 
150, 000 
288, 000 
288, 000 
1, 079, 000 


2, 003, 000 


36, 000 
33, 000 
87, 500 
33, 000 


189, 500 


12, 500 
22, 000 
32, 500 
32, 500 
26, 000 
32, 500 

1, 000 


15 »Y, 000 


37, 500 
37, 500 


75, 000 


5, 000 
25, 000 
30, 000 
12, 500 
12, 500 
10, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 


10, 000 
142, 000 
12, 500 
12, 500 
12, 500 
25, 000 


329, 500 


42, S00) 


2, 000 
115, 000 
36, 000 
36, 000 
36, 000 
68, 750 
68, 750 


405, 000 


33, 000 
33, 000 
50, 000 
96, 000 
96, 000 
359, 666 


667, 666 





Location 


Minnesota: 


Willmar 
Hibbing 
Chisholm 
Wadena 
‘Tracy. 
Marshall 


State total 


Mississippi: 
at ec waiccae 


Charleston 
Philadelphia 
Hattiesburg 


New Albany 
Columbia 


State total 


Missouri: 


Marshall 

Cape Girardeau_. 
Jefferson City 
St. Clair...- 


I ai cas cite 


Salem. 
Carthage 
Portageville 
Perryville 


State total 


Montana: 


oe tsinintiinaie Sieiie 


Glendive 


State total 


Nebraska: 


Lexington 


I ts sectces ds iste csistagincied inns 


Seward 


Nebraska City 
Ce... 00ss 
Broken Bow 
McCook 


State total 


| l-unit 
| BOIS, SOONG conics ccsccccccncs 
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Type of armory 


Total cost | Federal cost | 
| 


$144, 000 
220, 000 
144, 000 
144, 000 


144, 000 
144, 000 


940, 000 


40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
80, 000 
80, 000 
90, 000 
45, 000 
45, 000 
23, 000 


483, 000 


$108, 000 
165, 000 
108, 000 
108, 000 
108, 000 


State cost 


$36, 00 

55, 000 

36, 00) 

36, 000 

36, 000 

36, 000 

235, 000 


10, 000 
10, 0 
10, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
22, 500 
11, 20 
11, 250 

5, 750 





132, 000 
185, 000 
260, 000 
144, 000 
144, 000 
144, 000 
160, 000 
144, 000 
144, 000 


120, 750 


33, 000 
46, 250 
65, 00 
36, 000 
36, 000 
36, 000 
40, 000 
36, 000 
36, 000 





l-unit 


1, 457, 000 


144, 000 
148, 000 
144, 000 


436, 000 


364, 250 
36, 000 
37,000 
36, 000 


109, 000 





144, 000 
160, 000 
144, 000 
160, 000 
160, 000 
144, 000 
144, 000 
160, 000 


36, 00 
52, 000 
36, 000 
52,000 
52, 000 
36, 000 
36, 000 
52,000 





1, 216, 000 352, 000 
Nevada: 4 | : 


60, 000 
144, 000 


15, 000 


Riate betel ou... <...cn6 — 











New Hampshire: 
Wolfeboro 


86, 400 
EEE do. 


Claremont 
Lancaster 


Colebrook 
Portsmouth 


State total 


New Jersey: 


New Brusnswick 
Bound Brook 
West Orange 
Bridgeton 





1-unit, expansion..-_---_-_-_- 


1, 219, 400 


2-unit, expansion 


1-unit, expansion 





eine x cadeawses 5, 86, 400 


36, 000 
195, 000 
108, 000 

57, 750 
150, 000 
195, 000 


914, 550 


75, 000 
108, 000 
63, 750 
150, 000 
120, 000 
120, 000 





304, 850 


25, 000 
36, 000 
21, 250 
50, 000 
40,00 
40, 000 





iSsSisses 


ei ooocoes SSS 


= § oF oo 


Location 


New Jersey—Continued 
Somerville 


Mount Holly 
MorttO Wie xadtacssncc aaeiiiad 


State total 


New Mexico: 
Pore. oo ee wnaceennes 
Clayton 


State total 


New York: 

Auburn. - 

Brooklyn (1322 Bedford) __- 

Cats kill 4 

Glens Falls.-.-- -- 

Geneva 

kingston 

Mohawk. - - 

New York (East 33d St.) --- 

New York (Fort Washing- 
ton). 

Oneonta 

Oneida 

PUTO acucendedsntugade 

Utica 
Yonkers 

nanos Falls. 

Lockport- - 

Carthage -- 

Huntington 

Rome ues 

Rochester (Main St. ) ares 

Nyack -.. 

Poughkeepsie _ . 


Bronx (Manor Ave.)______-| 


Riverhead... «0-<--s-c« i 
Courtland 


New York (29 West Kings- 
bridge. 
Yonkers 


State total 


North Carolina: 
Southern Pines_- 
Warsaw 
Kings Mountain 
Asheboro 
Charlotte__ 
Rocky Mount...-.........-- 
Fair Bluff 


State total 


North Dakota: 
Grand Forks 
Oakes. _ 
Hettinger 


Ohio: 
Cincinnati 


Columbus 





Type of armory 


2-unit, expansion plus motor 
vehicle storage building. 

Cicact ee. 

5- -unit, expansion __ sez sso 


Expansion 
Rehabilitation __ _- 
SRS ere 
eeadadeden 
si eneatcae ic 


2 | SSE 
Sa cctccccs 


6-unit, ex pansion and storage. i 
| 2-unit and storage es 


2-unit__- 
Ge... 


6-unit, rehabilitation._.______- 
| 2-unit.__- 


Rehabilitation __ _- 

3-unit plus motor vehicle stor- 
age building. 

2-unit, plus motor vehicle stor- 
age building. 

Rehabilitation 


2-unit, expansion 
l-unit, plus 


1, 154, 000 | 


Total cost 


$115, 000 | 


100, 000 | 
90, 000 


48, 000 
48, 000 


| Federal cost | 


$86, 250 


75, 000 | 
67, 500 
865, 500 


36, 000 
36, 000 


| 
S 
| 
} 
| 
| 


State cost 


$28, 750 


25, 000 
22, 500 


288, 500 


12, 000 
12, 000 





96, 000 





20, 000 
31, 000 
46, 000 
27, 500 
15, 500 
4, 500 
20, 000 
16, 000 


48, 500 | 
4, 500 | 
7, 000 

25, 500 
10, 000 

377, 000 
300, 000 
220, 000 
300, 000 
300, 000 
81, 000 | 
300, 000 | 
200, 000 | 
38, 666 | 
380, 000 





350, 000 
21, 000 
10, 000 


3, 413, 666 | 


72, 000 | 


15, 000 
23, 250 
34, 500 
20, 625 
11, 625 
3, 375 
15, 000 
12, 000 | 


195, 000 Ps 
| 


36, 375 | 
3, 375 | 
5, 250 
19, 125 | 
7, 500 | 
282,750 | 
225, 000 
165,000 | 
225, 000 | 
225, 000 | 
60, 750 | 
225, 000 | 
150, 000 | 
29, 000 | 
285, 000 | 


262, 500 
15, 750 
7, 500 | 


24, 000 


65, 000 
5, 000 
7, 750 
11, 500 
6, 875 
3, 875 
1, 125 
5, 000 
4, 000 


12, 125 
1, 125 
1, 750 
6, 375 
2, 500 

94, 250 

75, 000 

55, 000 

75, 000 

75, 000 

20, 250 

75, 000 

50, 000 
9, 666 

95, 000 


87, 500 








132, 000 
132, 000 | 
144, 000 
144, 000 
200, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 


952, 000 


108, 000 
108, 000 
150, 000 
75, 000 
75, 000 


714, 000 


36, 000 
36, 000 
50, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 


238, 000 








208, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
80, 000 

160, 000 

144, 000 


752, 000 


156, 000 
30, 000 
30, 000 
30, 000 


384, 000 
384, 000 
384, 000 | 
384, 000 


1, 536, 000 





52, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 





| 1, 152, 000 





Location 
Oklahoma: 


Pauls V alley 


aaa cans 
Hartshorne...........- 


eat 


Sapulpa 


State total 


Oregon: 
Medford 


Klamath Falls. __-__-- 


Clackamas 
State total 
Pennsylvania: 


Philadelphia 
Johnstown... 


Harrisburg... -------- 


Hanover 
Reading 
Lock Haven 
Sharon 


Puerto Rico: 


Aguadillo.______-- 
Humacao. -._-.-- : 


San Juan 
State total 


South Carolina: 
Ware Shoals - _- 
Johnston 
St. George 
Inman 
Ridgeland __ - 
Williamston___- 
Jonesville 
Manning 


State total__._- 
South Dakota: 


Huron_.- 


I ss elu so sams as 


Chamberlain... 
Deadwood _- 
Spearfish _- 
Howard 


State total 


Tennessee: 
Nashville_ 


MeMinnville_____- 


Henderson... 


Rockwood......-.-..--- 


Lebanon _- 
State total 


Texas: 
Corpus Christi. 
Midland _--.-.- 
Stephenville 
McAllen 
Gonzales. --. 
Clifton 
Snyder.__- 


New Braunfels_______- 
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Type of armory 


| 1-unit 
2-unit _- 
|} l-unit 


2amit .......<... 
| 5-unit 


5-unit 

3-unit, expansion __ 
|} 2-unit__-_- 

L-unit....... 


| l-unit 


: | 2-unit 


| 10-unit 


1-unit 


«00. 


cabanas 


| 1-unit, plus. 


SNS ee 
00... 

ns divbiacan 
5 MON Boe 


3-unit— 

L-anit...... 

l-unit plus ‘battalion | 
quarters. 

l-unit__- 





2-unit- 
l-unit _- 


G05. 


a= ¢03-|en-- WD Bicicc nein 


| 2-unit. 
| 1+ unit. 


Ee ——-.. 


2-unit plus_-_ 


bn be iO RAT eerie ae 
| l-unit 


head- 


| Total cost 


54, 000 


54, 000 | 


54, 000 


54, 000 | 
54, 000 | 


54, 000 


54, 000 | 


486, 000 | 


Federal cost ls 


$40, 333 | 
40, 333 | 


40, 333 
40, 333 
40, 333 
40, 333 


40, 333 | 
40, 333 | 
40, 333 


362, 997 


144, 000 a. 


185, 000 
110, 000 


| 


108, 000 | 
138, 750 | 
82, 500 | 


} 





439, 000 | 


350, 000 | 


384, 000 


144, 000 | 


384, 000 
200, 000 


144, 000 | 


| 
144, 000 
200, 000 
600, 000 | 


944, 000 


126, 000 


329, 250 | 


562, 500 | 


262, 500 


288, 000 | 


108, 000 


| 288, 000 | 
15, 000 | 


| 
| 


126, 000 | 
126, 000 | 


126, 000 
126, 000 
135, 000 


126, 000 | 
126, 000 | 


11, 250 


150, 000 | 
108, 000 | 


2, 372, on 


1, 778, 250 | 


108, 000 
150, 000 | 


450, 000 | 


708, 000 | 


94, 500 | 
94, 500 | 
94, 500 
94, 500 | 
94, 500 | 
101, 250 
94, 500 
94, 500 





1,017. 000 


144, 000 | 


144, 000 
144, 000 


144, 000 | 


144, 000 
144, 000 
100, 000 


964, 000 


260, 000 
144, 000 
95, 000 


87, 500 
87, 500 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





674, 000 | 


85, 000 | 
70, 000 | 


70, 000 
70, 000 


85.000 | 
70,000 | 
70,000 | 


100, 000 


762, 750 | 


108, 000 | 
108, 000 | 
108, 000 
108, 000 | 
108, 000 
108, 000 

75, 000 


728, 000 


195, 000 | 
108, 000 | 
71, 250 | 


65, 625 | 
65, 625 | 





oe 500 


63, 750 


52, 500 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


52, 500 | 
52, 500 


63, 750 
52, 500 


75, 000 


52, 500 | 


», O00) 
36, 000 
36, 000 
36, 000 
36, 000 
5, 000 


65, 000 
36, 000 
23, 750 


21, 875 
21, 875 


168, 500 


21, 250 
17, 5 





Location 


Texas—Continued 
Palestine 
Luling. - ihe 
Kerrville_------ 
He nderson - 


P lainv iew 

Temple. .--- 
Beaumont... -- 
San Angelo---- 
Abilene_ - 
Greenville_.---- 
Port Arthur--.-- 
Honey Grove 
Colorado C o~- 
Dumas. ; 
Harlingen 
Kaufman 

Lubbock 

Victoria 

E]sa..-.- 
Texarkana 
ee ‘is 


“| 
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(Tab HC ontinued 


Type of armory 


do...- 
| 3-unit____- 


| 2-unit_ 


do... 


| 6-unit_ 


2-unit. 


5-unit, expansion _ 


l-unit_ 
do. 
, 


6-unit 


-| 2-unit plus Rccdis sites aneptapnelilinet 


Hondo. --- 
Fort Worth No. 2 


State total 


Utah: 
American Fork-..------ 
Springsville 
Tooele 


Stites tO sds dcseesncec ‘ 


Virginia: Berryville 
Washington: 

Toppenish 

Camp Murray..-.--..-.-.---- 


a cheat 
POO cad vides naden ccd _— 
Okanogan 


State total 
West Virginia: 
Parkersburg-..----.--- 
Point Pleasant 
State total 


Wisconsin: 
Madison_ 


Racine 

Chippewa Falls---- 
Milwaukee 
Hartford 

Rice I 


State total 
Wyoming: 


Laramie 
Lovell 


59703—55——_78 


2-unit- 
l-unit__-- 
Saknn Oa 


l-unit 


1-unit- 

5-unit plus ‘headquarte rs de- 
tachment. 

5-unit, rehabilitation 

l-unit, expansion------ 

l-unit- 


4-unit_-_- 
1-unit _-- 


l-unit and medical 


ment. 


2-unit, expansion 
= > unit 


GRisssicccs 


Total cost 


$70, 000 
70, 000 
70, 000 | 
70, 000 
70, 000 
70, 000 


| Federal cost | 


State cost 


_ 500 | $17, 500 
17, 500 
17, 500 
17, 30 
17, 500 


, O00 


140, 000 105,000 
132, 000 99, 000 
55, 000 41, 250 
140, 000 105, 000 
75, 000 56, 250 
100, 000 75, 000 
144, 000 108, 000 


35, 000 
33, OOO 
13, 750 
35, 000 
18, 750 
25, 000 
oe oe0 


50, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 
55, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 


37, 500 
37, 500 
37, 500 
37, 500 
41, 250 
37, 500 
37, 500 
37, 500 


‘detach- 


150, 000 
135, 000 
115, 000 
70, 000 


112, 500 
101, 250 
86, 250 


52, 500 
101, 250 


2, 906, 000° 2, 179, 500 


213, 333 
144, 000 
144, 000 


160, 000 
108, 000 
108, 000 


501, 333 


144, 000 108, 000 


80, 000 
320, 000 


60, 000 
240, 000 


320, 000 
80, 000 
132, 000 


240, 000 
60, 000 


699, 000 


932, 000 


285, 000 
132, 000 
417, 000, | 


99, 000 


312, 750 | 


384, 000 | 
160, 000 120, 000 
200, 000 

80, 000 
200, 000 
150, 000 
150, 000 


150, 000 
60, 000 
150, 000 

112, 500 


52, 500 | 


376, 000 


99, 000 | 


213, 750 | 


288, 000 | 


112, 500 | 


726, 5 


53, 333 
36, 000 
36, 000 


125, 333 


36, 000 


20, 000 
80, 000 


80, 000 
20, 000 
33, 000 
233, 000 


71, 250 
33, 000 


104, 250 


96, 000 
40, 000 


50, 000 
20, 000 
50, 000 
37, 500 
37, 500 





, 324, 000 


993, 000 


150, 000 
153, 333 


308, 333 


~ 46, 05 


227, 500, 


7, 465. | 34,012, 562 


112, 500 | 
115, 000 | 


331, 000 


37, 500 


38, 333 


75, 833 


“12, 044, 903 





Location, State and city 
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(Tab E) 


| Type of armory 


Proposed armory construction program, Army National Guard, fiscal year 1956 


| | 
| Estimated | 


| total cost | Federal cost 




















amet 


Estimated | Estimated 
| State Cost 


























| 
Alabama: | | | 
a ee Rte eee ease | $85, 000 | $63, 750 | $21, 25 
IR faa eee SS ESE eee | 85, 000 | 63, 750 | 21, % 
Sc hich camednees e : Mee patepadesectabstedceen 85, 000 | 63, 750 | 21, 2 
Guin__- ea ce ace do * 85, 000 | 63, 750 | 21. % 
Ne IA ee ED. is acs dwauueeuecaeonseon | 120, 000 90, 000 | 30, 00 
ME ci hae riseseciics ea | SSE nee 120, 000 | 90, 000 | 30, OW 
ay) Re er eee 85, 000 | 63, 750 21, 2 
Montgomery---. | RE ee ee 120, 000 | 90, 000 30, 00 
RE er on tees l-unit. ag a tat eae 80, 000 | 60, 000 20, 
I os inves l-unit, expansion..__..-._.-- 45, 000 | 33, 750 | 11, % 
les ag es, ae TS ASR ee ee 40, 000 | 30, 000 | 10, OW 
Enterprise-_--..-_--- aaa OP . Cnbechauevaneecddatdcnt 40, 000 | 30, 000 | 10, OW 
PIN cc cwecoae | l-unit_ a 100, 000 | 75, 000 | 25, OM 
I ct bem unadds oneaee a ea 96, 000 | 72, 000 | 24. Oy 
ND I kod aviinnnmone a al I re 1, 186, 000 889, 500 | 296, 50 
Alaska: | 
Sono res ice chcpecnaes l-unit __. iy 255, 000 | 191, 250 | 63, 75 
Fairbanks._._...-.. een uk codecs satcusaek et ak 255, 000 | 191, 250 | 63, 78 
Various locations (Scout | 50 locations----.............--.- 300, 000 | 225, 000 | 75, OW 
Battalion detachment | | | 
type). | | 
eee ee 80, 000 | 60, 000 | 20, OO 
Juneau... SP OMEN ioc dckvesccnesd 100, 000 | 75, 000 | 25; Oy 
TD IE sii d's canes isaac en anten 990, 000 742, 500 247, 50 
Arkansas: 
North Little Rock__.___-_- bY rere 185, 000 143, 750 | 41, 2 
DEED BOO inne nimccnndon 3-unit, plus 120, 000 | 90, 000 30, 0 
a ae Wt See ee ec gn 120, 000 | 90, 000 30, 00 
DeWitt. sk ae 60, 000 | 45, 000 | 15, 00 
ESS eg een 60, 000 45, 000 | 15, OF 
RP tuaicnaatedeacuekee Re Sho uedcculece 60, 000 45, 000 | 15, OW 
Se ie ici mccunpemian' te Sie aes i Ue eme 60, 000 | 45, 000 | 15, 
Morriiten_................ | 1-unit, plus- - —— 60, 000 | 45, 000 15, Od 
DeQueen __- a pede Ga ee ee ee 60, 000 | 45, 000 | 15, 00 
eee . ee a 60, 000 45, 000 | 15, 0 
i il RS AT | l-unit, plus _| 60, 000 45, 000 15, 
UN eee eee 60, 000 45, 000 15, 0 
ce hme actal RS ER erent eerie 60, 000 | 45, 000 | 15, 0 
RS thts aie a aaecieiehl are ted cnuidaansddenakeeus 60, 000 | 45, 000 | 15, OW 
| eS ED | — 
SIE: on olin sn avneinlaeeaueaieeencaknsdanakabconces 1, 085, 000 | 818, 750 266, 25 
‘Colorado: Grand Junction-.--- WONG Sccgccsauieettondeoaaes 187, 000 140, 250 46, 75 
Connecticut: 
PEE inc nnkncanencnme Ps SOc ccc decease ss cay 362, 000 271, 500 90, 50f 
Sein es | i dpkhenncdhewaee 400, 000 300, 000 100, 00 
Thompsonville..-_......---- PE dane cana taba na Gale 160, 000 120, 000 40, 00 
NS 3 iiss irnandenannaandacmare res oebedaneTancee 922, 000 691, 500 230, 50 
_— ae = 
Delaware: 
es dtcknucdincenminasita GG sicdcsuvccndudindnasdeas 120, 000 90, 000 30, 00 
ce annum ne enol Riasicccntedsoacun eases 120, 000 90, 000 30, Of 
ST TUTE. 1 0 na ciieumais bewaebiis adie eee maebbaee maaan | 240, 000 180, 000 60, 0 
Florida: 
DE PR iitccnccahucanesteunanl a RSS 100, 000 75, 000 25, 00 
Ne iin aieninn swe cannes haces Becduteghaneonndssbeebarsins 100, 000 75, 000 25, 00 
CE I onc iccneranrremngss imme Qissst cig taiencestossees 100, 000 | 75, 000 25, OM 
PENS nahn cnkccccnenenstasewn Diessndccacadssusestdereud 100, 000 | 75, 000 25, OW 
in addi natcnn ncaa eneaal RE ae ae oem imate 100, 000 | 75, 000 25, OO 
a cae DS os odelidencckodd 120, 000 | 90, 000 30, 00 
isd nhac eacneweannie eS EE ee 150, 000 | 112, 500 37, 500 
OEE PN. oo cneesnsculncase TU tet sea gs ca caeeceed | 150, 000 112, 500 37, 
St. Augustine.............. Seren 150, 000 | 112, 500 37, 8 
| EE: vi De ok eth ecacenwall 150, 000 | 112, 500 37, 0 
Jacksonville... ...........-. Gs icknbbondnsnet uns 190, 000 | 142, 500 47, 0 
IR is is acne keane ne oSaeieeeAnsataae 1, 410, 000 | 1, 057, 500 352, 50 
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(Tab E)—Continued 


Proposed armory construction program, Army National Guard, fiscal year 1956—Con. 


25, 00 
47, 50) 


41, 3 
30, 0 
30, 00 
15, 00 
15, 
15, 00 
15, 00 
15, 0 
15, 00 
15, 
15, © 
15, 
15, 
15, 0 


Location, State and city 


Hawaii: — 
Wahiawa 
Hilo 


State total 


Idaho: 
Caldwell 
Moscow 
Rexberg 


State total 


lowa: 
Knoxville 
Charles City 
Marshalltown 
Perry 
Ida Grove 
Storm Lake 
EO PEM akc athe ceuncecetebla 
Glenwood 
Denison 
Audubon 
Shelton 


State total 


Kansas: 
Cherryvale 
Smith Center 


State total 


Kentucky: 
Middleboro 


Louisiana: 
Franklin 
Eunice 
Bastrop 
Homer 
Ville Platte 
De Ridder 


State total 
Maine: 
Houlton 
Skowhegan 
Rockland 
State total 
Maryland: Baltimore 
Massachusetts: 
Bourne 
State total 


Michigan: 
Dowagiac 


eT 
Kingsford 
Howell 





Type of armory 


1-unit, plus 
1-unit 


1-unit, plus motor vehicle stor- 
age building. 
0 


3-unit, plus motor vehicle stor- 
age building. 


Estimated 
total cost 


$176, 000 | 
260, 000 


Estimated 
Federal cost 


$132, 000 | 
195, 000 | 


Estimated 
State cost 


$44, 000 
65, 000 





436, 000 | 


248, 000 | 
60, 000 | 
60, 000 
368, 000 | 
| 
125, 000 | 
125, 000 | 
125, 000 | 
125, 000 | 
125, 000 | 
125, 000 | 
125, 000 | 
125, 000 | 
49, 000 | 
125, 000 | 
125, 000 | 


327, 000 | 


186, 000 | 
40, 000 
40, 000 | 


93, 750 
93, 750 
93, 750 
93, 750 
93, 750 | 
93, 700 
93, 750 
93, 750 
36, 750 
93, 750 
93, 750 | 





109, 000 


62, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 


102, 000 


31, 250 
31, 250 
31, 250 
31, 250 
31, 250 
31, 250 





299, 000 | 


104, 000 
104, 000 | 


208, 000 


974, 28 


78, 000 
78, 000 


156, 000 


26, 000 
52, 000 





132, 000 | 
132, 000 
132, 000 


396, 000 | 


65, 000 | 
65, 000 | 
65, 000 | 
65, 000 
70, 000 
70, 000 
70, 000 
65, 000 


99, 000 | 
99, 000 | 
99, 000 | 


297, 000 


| 
48, 750 | 
48, 750 | 
48, 750 | 
48, 750 | 
52, 500 | 
52, 500 
52, 500 
48, 750 


401, 250 | 


33, 000 
33, 000 
33, 000 
99, 000 


16, 250 
16, 250 
16, 250 
16, 250 
17, 500 
17, 500 
17, 500 
16, 250 


133, 750 





535, 000 | 


150, 000 
150, 000 
150, 000 





112, 500 
112, 500 | 
112, 500 | 


337, 500 | 








210, 000 | 
210, 000 | 
210, 000 | 
210, 000 | 
350, 000 | 


| 4, 400, 000 


271, 500 | 


150, 000 | 
127, 500 | 


277, 500 | 


157, 500 | 


157, 500 | 
157, 500 
157, 500 | 
157, 500 
262, 500 





1, 050, 000 


52, 500 
52, 500 
87, 500 


350, 000 






















Location, State and city 







Mississippi: 
Okolona . 
Calhoun City_- 
Meeneen. 2... nuc5 
Drew _.. 
Tupelo___ 
Yazoo 
Amory -- 
Aberdean 
Cleveland 
















State total 










Montana: 
Livingston__-_-.----- 
Billings _ -_-.--- 
Miles City 
PRE. icccewnccen ce 
Glasgow 
Plentywood... 
Deer Lodge 


State total 
Nebraska: 


York___ 
OURS ..ocwnccu. 





State total 


oe Oe 


| 1-unit, expansion 


.-| l-unit, expansion_- 
-| 1-unit-- ated 
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(Tab 


Type of armory 


_do 


-| Motor ve hicle storage building. 


WD 5 - Ssbaeces 
TOE sce cdeaea 
. a 


| Motor vehicle storage building | 


a re 
i cadsaves 


1-unit 


E)—Continued 






Proposed armory construction program, Army National Guard, fiscal year 1956 


Estimated | Estimated 
Federal cost 


total cost 


$48, 000 | 


48, 000 
48, 000 
| 36, 000 
18, 000 
6, 000 


} 16, 000 | 
8, 000 


6, 000 | 





40, 000 
140, 000 
75, 000 
75, 000 
14, 000 
14, 000 
14, 000 


372, 000 


144, 000 
500, 000 


644, 000. 





New Hampshire: Keene 






New Jersey: 
Newark 
Trenton 
Princeton 
Hammonton..---- 
Washington_. 
Woodbridge 
_ | ee 











Trenton_.-_--- eeutet 





State total _ --- 













New Mexico: 
Lordsburg - - 
Alamogordo.-. 
Springer 


State total 


New York: 
Almira- 
Watertown. 
Buffalo, 184 Connecticut - 
Troy- 

















Oneonta - - 
New York: 
100 East 34th_-_ 
1339 Madison 
Flushing. - 
Geneva. . --- 
Medina 
New York: 
125 West 14th 
643 Park. _- 
56 West 66th _ ; 
29 West Kingsbridge. - 
216 Fort Washington. 
68 Lexington -----.----- 
120 West 62d 
Hudson 
Gloversville 
Saratoga Springs. -.------ 
Middletown oe 
Cohoes 
Walton 





















} l-unit. 


| 10-unit (rehabilitation) 
8-unit (rehabilitation) 
FE wierwiawaamaicinn ‘ta 
Oe cctencas 
isos 
| 2-unit_ 


| l-unit expansion plus motor- 


vehicle storage building. 
5-unit, expansion 


Liisi Ne sca 


do. sgucskens sat | 


2-unit (rehabilitation) 
l-unit (rehabilitation) - 


| ll-unit (rehabilitation) -_-_- 


2 | 6-unit (rehabilitation) - 
Buffalo, 1015 West Delavan 


5-unit (rehabilitation) 
l-unit (rehabilitation) --- 


2-unit (rehabilitation) - 
6-unit (rehabilitation) 


| 2-unit (rehabilitation) 


1-unit (rehabilitation) _-.-...-_| 
WD Atemneenads raat 

8-unit (rehabilitation). -.- 

22-unit (rehabilitation) - -- 

5-unit (rehabilitation) 

22-unit (rehabilitation) 

7-unit (rehabilitation) __. 


| 15-unit (rehabilitation) - - re 


3-unit (rehabilitation) - - - -- 
l-unit a maees 

eon ns ala dain eripaies 
GP Spien Tews Dade at 
S'S 
Sa 
‘7 


265, 000 
125, 000 
160, 000 
160, 000 
160, 000 
226, 000 
100, 000 


60, 000 


1, 256, 000 


50, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 


} 234, 000 


$36, 000 | 
36, 000 | 
36, 000 | 
27, 000 | 
13, 500 | 

4, 500 | 
12, 000 | 


6, 000 
4,5 


lis 5, 500 } 


30, 000 | 


105, 000 
56, 250 
56, 250 
10, 500 
10, 500 
10, 500 


279, 000 | 


108, 000 


375, 000 | 


483, 000 | 


198, 750 
93, 750 
120, 000 
120, 000 
120, 000 
169, 500 
75, 000 


45, 000 


942, ‘000 


37, 500 


37, 500 | 
37, 500 | 


150, 000 


52, 500 
76, 000 
260, 500 
197, 000 
77, 000 
45, 000 


35, 000 
22, 000 
18, 000 
24, 500 
54, 000 


85, 000 
100, 000 | 
18, 000 | 
195, 000 | 
55, 000 | 
45, 000 | 
23, 500 | 
24, 500 
12, 000 
41, 500 
28, 000 
33, 500 
26, 000 | 


| 


112, 500 


39, 375 
57, 000 
195, 375 
147, 750 
57, 750 
33, 750 


26, 250 | 


16, 500 
13, 500 
18, 375 
40, 500 


63, 750 
75, 000 
13, 500 
146, 250 
41, 250 | 
33, 750 | 
17, 625 | 
18, 375 
9, 000 
31, 125 | 
21, 000 
25, 125 
19, 500 | 


Estimate; 
State cost 


$12, 0 
12. (Ky 
12, 
9. OW 
4, 50 
1, 
4 












12, 50 
12, Sk 
12, 50 
37, 








ct Ne 


at 
Bi 
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(Tab E)—Continued 


Proposed armory construction program, Army National Guard, fiscal year 1956—Con. 


—_—— 


Location, State and city 


New York—Continued 
Brooklyn: 

355 Marcy-.-.---- 

357 Summer. - - - 

1322 Bedford - .. 


171 Clermont 


1579 Bedford _____-.-.- 


New York: 2366 Fifth 
Hempsted_...-- a” 
Staten Island: 321 Manor 
Syracuse: W. Jefferson 
New York: 

1122 Franklin - 

125 W. 14th- 
Brooklyn: 1402 8th_- 
Mount Vernon 
Malone. 


Albany, Ww ‘ashington | Ave_- 
-| 1-unit (rehabilitation) _- 


Hoosick Falls... 
Tonawanda 
({msterdam 
Oswego. 
Middletown - 
Hudson 
Geneva. .-.-- 
riconderoga....-...--- 
Olean -. 
Ogdensburg 

Bl, Oo 


State total 
North Carolina: 
Mount Airy_-...- 
Newton 
Raliegh 


State total. 


Oregon 
Salem_. 
Camp C latsop. 


State total 


Pennsylvania: 
Alientown.....----- 
McKeesport. ....----- 
Uniontown 


State total 


Puerto Rico: 
Caguas. 
Rae 
Bayamon 


State total 

Tennessee 
Covington 
Oak Ridge.- 
Clinton- 


Knoxville. - 


State total 


Texas 
Longview----- 
Coleman 
Brownsville. - 
Weatherford 
Bonham 

ecatur 
Laredo 


Waxahachie-___- 
yy] 
lia —— 


Type of armory 


6-unit (rehabilitation) 
5-unit (rehabilitation) _ 
22-unit (rehabilitation) 
5-unit (rehabilitation) 
| 7-unit (rehabilitation) 
| 12-unit (rehabilitation) 


aa na 2-unit (rehabilitation) 


5-unit (rehabilitation)._______- 


10-unit (reh habilitation) 
12-unit (rehabilitation) _ 
l-unit (rehabilitation) 
nme 

3-unit (re habilitation) __ 


| Motor vehicle storage building. 


Poe eats 
1-unit (rehabilitation) - 
Motor vehicle storage buil ling. 


| ¢ 
4-unit, plus_-__-- 
l-unit, expansion-- 


5-unit, expansion - 
Ul Nesacsucacn 
2-unit- 


l-unit_- 
| 2 unit__- 


l-unit. 
2-unit_-_-- 
as 
| §-unit—_- 
LGGiaa. 


l-unit, plus_...-_-_- 
l-unit_-- : 
tt Reeiaie s 


. 
ae 
si sss 


Estimated 
total cost 


$180, 000 
75, 000 
180, 000 
35, 000 
80, 000 | 
65, 000 | 
35, 000 
29, 000 | 
54, 000 


27, 500 
16, 000 | 
165, 000 
30, 000 
29, 000 
12, 000 | 
9, 000 
30, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
8, 000 | 
25, 000 
20, 000 
35, 000 
20, 000 
35, 000 


2, 783, 000° 


350, 000 
12, 000 
362, 000 


300, 000 
145, 000 | 
200, 000 


645, 000° | 


106, 000 
50, 000 
138, 000 


294, 000 


500 
500 

, 500 
0, 000 
26 , OOO 


2, 500 


, 000 
70, 000 
70, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
70, 000 
40, 000 
35, 000 
35, 000 
70, 000 | 


Estimated 
Federal cost 


$135, 000 
56, 250 | 
135, 000 
26, 250 
60, 000 
48, 750 
26, 250 | 
21, 750 | 
40, 500 | 


9, 000 | 
6, 750 | 
22, 500 
15, 000 | 
15, 000 | 
6, 000 
18, 750 
15, 000 
26, 250 
15, 000 | 
26, 250 


2, 087, 250 


75, 000 | 
35, 750 | 
750 


185, 


262, 
9, 


500 | 


3, 750 


, 500 
, 500 
. 500 


1, 875 


30, 

52, 5 

30, 000 
26, 250 
26, 500 
52, 500 | 


, 500 


Estimated 


State cost 


$45, 000 
18, 750 
45, 000 

8, 750 
20, 000 
16, 250 

8, 750 

7, 250 
13, 500 


6, 875 
4, 000 
41, 250 
7, 500 


7, 250 


25, 000 
~~ 000 


50, 000 


36, 250 
50, 000 


161; 250 


26, 500 
12, 500 
34, 500 
73, 500 


21, 875 
29, 375 
65, 000 
65, 000 


"210, 625 


20, 000 
17, 500 
17, 500 
10, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 
17, 500 
10, 000 
8, 750 
8, 750 
17, 500 
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(Tab E)—Continued 


Proposed armory construction program, Army National Guard, fiscal year 1956—Coy, 


Location, State and city | 





| Estimated | 


Type of armory total cost 


Estimated 
Federal cost 


Estimated 


State cost 





Texas—Continued 
Atlanta___ whgasa mie | 
Cleburne...__- 

Gainsville 
Sherman. 
Kilgore 

Olney. 
Carthage. 
Cisco_. 
Breckenridge. ais. 
MO ou cacncen 
Taylor __ . 
Cameron 
Belton. __ 
Levelland_- 
Marlin.___- 
Hillsboro____- 
El] Campo 

Edna (Maen 


Sthean al Wells____- 
Houston ae 
Ameartiie............ 


State total 


Utah: 
Salt Lake City- 
Bountiful ____.- 


State total 


Virginia: 
ee 
Fredericksburg.......___._- 
Alexandria 
Norfolk 


State total 


Washington: 
Seattle 
Camp Murray 
Wenatchee. 
Pasco. me 
Snchomish-__-- ‘ 
Shelton 


State total_.._- 5 


West Virginia: 
Salem_.- 
Kingwood 


State total 


Wisconsin: 
ae 
Hayward 
Spooner 
Waupun. 
Prairie du Chien 
Ripon____- 
POR cade clacn 
BVO PONIES nnn mn 


Milwaukee, South Side ; |. na 


State total 


Grand total__-. 


PPE ab'ecwsu 


| 
| 


35, 000 
35, 000 
35, 000 
35, 000 
35, 000 
35, 000 
35, 000 
35, 000 | 
35, 000 | 
35, 000 
35, 000 
35, 000 
35, 000 
70, 000 
70, 000 
70, 000 
70,000 | 
70, 000 | 
70, 000 
100, 000 
138, 000 
200, 000 b 


Re 903, 000 


l-unit_- 


a 
_1%, 000 


350, 000 





450, 000 | 
225, 000 
450, 000 
450, 000 | 


1, 86, 000 | 


| 


| 
| 5-unit- 


280, 000 
| Motor vehicle stor: age building. 


80, 000 | 
16, 700 
40, 000 | 
20, 000 | 
20, 000 | 
40, 000 | 





_ 496, 700 | 


132, 000 | 
132, 000 | 


| | 
150, 000 | 
150, 000 | 
150, 000 | 

150, 000 | 
150, 000 | 
150, 000 | 
150, 000 | 
150, 000 | 
150, 000 


1,380, 000, 


264, 000 | 


26, 250 
26, 250 | 
26, 250 
26, 250 | 
26, 250 | 
26, 250 

26, 250 
26, 250 
26, 250 | 
26, 250 | 
26, 250 | 
26, 250 
26, 250 
52, 500 | 
52, 500 | 
52, 500 

52, 500 | 
52, 500 | 
52, 500 

75, 000 | 
103, 500 | 
150, 000 





168, 750 | 


** 427, 250 | 


2° GO FO ge GP Ge GE Ge GE GE Ge ge 


x 


93, 750 | 


262, 500 | 


337, 500 
168, 750 
337, 500 | 
337, 500 | 





210, 000 | 
60, 000 | 
12, 525 
30, 000 
15, 000 | 
15, 000 | 
30, 000 | 


372, 525 


| 
| 
| 
} 


99, 000 | 
99, 000 


198, 000. | 


112, 500 | 
112, 500 
112, 500 | 
112, 500 | 
112, 500 | 
112, 500 | 
112, 500 | 
112, 500 | 
112, 500 | 


1, 012, 500 


112, 5 


393, 75 


70, OF 


20, 000 
4, 175 


10, O% 


5, 00 


10, OO 





25, 690, 950 | 





19, 272, 150 | 


6, “418, 





Ariz 
Colo 
‘on 


8, 750 
8, 75) 
8, 75 
8, 750 
8, 750 
8, 750 
8, 750 
8, 750 
8, 75) 
8, 750 
8, 750 
8, 750 
8, 750 
7, 500 
7, 500 
7, 500 
7, 500 
7, 500 
7, 500 
5, 000 
4, 500 
0, O00 


5,7 750 
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(Tab F) 


Army National Guard nonarmory projects completed 


Location 


Alabama‘ 
Anniston 
Bessemer 
Dothan- 
Huntsville 
Sheffield 

Arkansas’ 


Rime Vili cccnce eeu ced ann aheadecachios | 


Warren 
Marianna 
Arizona: Tucson a. 
Colorado: Camp George West----------- 
Connecticut: Bradley Field_.........--- 
Florida: Tampa 
Georgia: Atlanta 
Hawaii: 
Lyman Field 
Hilo 
Idaho: Lewiston 
Iowa: 
i cc uasteuewewnade 
Red Oak 
Illinois: Hines_- 
Indiana: Stout Field 
Louisiana: Lake Charles 
Michigan: 
Lansing 
Camp Grayling 
Missouri: Jefferson City 


Nebraska: Ogalla 
Nevada: Carson City 
New Hampshire: Concord 
New Jersey: Bordentown 
New York: 

Amityville (Zahns) 

Camp Smith 

J 


Oregon: 
Camp Withycombe...-.............- 


Pennsylvania: Indiantown 
tary Reservation 

South Carolina: Gaffney 
Texas 

Camp Mabry 

Fort Worth 
Vermont: Camp Johnson... 
Virginia: Richmond 
West Virginia: 

Beckley 

Dunbar 


| Shop building case iba aha aiasiiae 


Type of project 


Service center 
.do. 


Ordnance maintenance shop ete 
Service center- 


: Office, United States property and fiscal offices _- 


| 


jasc I tect 8 i 
..| Shop hangar 


Service center 


“Alteration to present building 
Motor vehicle storage building 
Service center 


Equipment storage building 

Training facility 

United States property and fiscal office__ 
Addition to State maintenance shop 

Motor vehicle storage building and warehouse 
| Warehouse 

Ordnance maintenance shop 


| Ordnance maintenance shop, nonarmory 
| Shop hangar 
EES | ean ineoecusemescel 
| Battery repair building 


| Warehouse 
| Bath latrine 
Motor vehicle storage building 





Ordnance maintenance ns and warehouse 
| Service center 


| Ordnance maintenance shop 


| Office; limited d concentration site_. - 
-) 


Federal cost 


$36, 000. 00 
39, 586. 88 
39, 201. 25 
36, 000. 00 
36, 000. 00 


24, 828. 93 
20, 877. 00 
23, 800. 00 
29, 500. 00 
32, 459. 35 
304, 300. 00 
34, 786. 00 
48, 690. 00 


28, 650. 00 
20, 929. 58 
34, 500. 00 


28, 447. 31 
27, 398. 00 
23, 278. 90 
171, 026. 00 
40, 757. 00 


90, 441. 00 
272, 057. 7 
61, 953. 86 
63, 953. 
42, 759. 00 
67, 016. 11 
182, 290. 75 
157, 259. 00 
357, 166. 00 


155, 230. 00 
93, 500. 00 
14, 447. 00 


33, 250. 00 
11, 985. 00 
47, 279. 00 


274, 005. 98 
22, 000. 00 


$31, 303. 00 
34, 317. 45 
77, 934. 00 
62. 977. 52 





27, 200. 00 
26, 300. 00 


3, 942, 374. 52 
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(Tab G) 


National Guard nonarmory projects under contract, Jan. 1, 1955 


Sees 


Location, State and city | 


Alaska: 
Juneau 


Camp Denali.........___- 


Arkansas: 
Rogers ‘i 
Camp Robinson.__ 
California: 
Arcadia 
Bakersfield __- 


Ontario 


I tech sender deeapechliasce bet 


San Diego 
Long Beach__- 
San Mateo... 
Delaware: New Castle-_-__- 
Florida: 
Bonifay _ -- 
Haines City____- 
Georgia: Atlanta___- 
Illinois: 
Kewanee. - 
Macomb 
Paris__.. 
Iowa: 
Storm Lake 
Boone 
Kansas: 
ee 
Do-_- 
Kentucky: 
Maine: 
Camp Keyes-- 


Maryland: 
Centerville - 
Ellicott City --- 


Massachusetts: Boston__.__- 
Michigan: Camp Grayling-_-_-_- 


Minnesota: 
White Bear Lake 
Camp Ripley 
ae... 
New Mexico: -Espe inola 
New York: 
Camp O’Ryan 
Do 


Amityville (Zahns) - 

Camp Smith-- 
North Carolina: Ahoskie 
North Dakota: C 
Ohio: Newark-.-......-- 
Oklahoma: 

Norman--- 

Perry---- 
South Carolina: 

Abbeville 

Green ville. 

Hartsville 
South Dakota: 

Mitchell 

Hot Springs 

Webster- 
Tennessee: 

Nashville 

Nashville (Be ary Fie ld). 

Nashville... .-- : 

Tullahoma 
Utah: Camp Williams 
Virginia: 

Richmond... 

Roanoke 
Washington: C: ump “Murray.. 
Wyoming: Cheyenne--.--- 
Wisconsin: 

Camp Douglas. ----- 

Camp Williams- ---- 


Camp Wismer..-.----. 


Total 


Camp Grafton_ 


| Field training facility - -- i 


Type of project 


| 
| 


Floating hangar.-_....... 


| Service center... _-- as 
Ordnance maintenance shop - és 


Service center__. 7 

Motor vehicle storage building with service | 

center. 
| 
al 


Service center- Si owe 
Motor vehicle ‘storage building “with service 
center. 


1-bay service center (w: ash rac Oy eee 
Addition to Ordnance maintenance shop---- 


| Service center----_-- 


| 
Artillery shop building_- ee ae 
| 
-| 
4 


Se ees 
Warehouse 


| Service center. -_- 


Shop hangar 


Ordnance maintenance shop warehouse 


| Shop hangar 


Service center 


Warehouse and administration facility 
Service center-_-__- 


Service center---- 

Motor vehicle storage building 
Limited concentration site 
Training facility 


Service center ‘ 
DERI cilia ahinediin écancatincacnene ccimaetntbaten 
Bath latrines 


Bath latrine 
Utilitie ai 


flange 
Service center 
Ordnance maintenance shop 


Warehouse... -- 
Service center (addition) 
Addition to motor vehicle stor ige building 





Ordnance maintenance shop - --- 
Hangar 
Grading, paving, gas fueling and utility building. 


.| Service center- c ’ ‘ ‘ 
| Range--.-..- 


Shop building.___- 

Service center. ae 
Ordnance maintenance shop- -- 
Shop hangar-.--..------ : 


Shop building----- 
Office _ - 
Range 


Federal cost 


——$_$——___ 


$37, 602. ¥ 
38, 300. 


a 698, 4 
159, 482.7 


38, 244. (f 
37, 581.17 
42, 725. 
41, 072, 8) 


55, G2R, iy 
136, 248. 14 
21, 475.0 
40, 621. 


23, 687. 
22, 200. 0 
151, 426.3) 


73, 900.0 
69, 800. 0 
74, 019. 0 


25, 500. 
39, 000. 0 


48, 888. (i 
46), 440, 87 
18, 700.0 


21, 052.0 
35, 000. 


16, 188. 
33, 000. 
69, 311. 4 
627, 593. 92 


45, 110. 0 
111, 550. 0 
38, 698. 93 


15, 000. 0 
23, 976. 0 
148, 442. if 
324, 250. 0 


263, 590. 4 
11, 544. 39 


| err 9,2 


Fe saeeeascase 


Ay 


TATE oh aa edema 


Ca 





co 
Pre 
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(Tab H) 


Approved projects, nonarmory, Jan. 1, 1955 
—reneis centre eee re 
Estimated 


Type of project cost 


al cost Location, State and city 





———————————_————— — 


Alabama: Montgomery. - - Office. -- -----| $22, 300 


621. 


687.0 
200.0 
426,32 


900. 0 
300. 00 
019. 0 


500.0 
000. 


S88, (Vf) 
440, 87 
700.0 


052. 0 
000. 00 


188. 
O00. Of 
311. 54 
593. 92 


110.0 
550. 00 
598. 93 


B06. 


166. 00 
885. 00 
100. 00 
176, 0 
142. (i 
250. 00 


190. 43 
4. oY 


20, Of 
20, Of 
20. 0 
80). 
190), Of 
36. OF 


69. OF 


Alaska: 
Anchorage 


Bethel 
Arizona: Mesa 
California: 

Sacramento 


Oakdale 

Fresno 

Stockton 

Do 
Connecticut: Bradley Field 
Hawaii: Fort Ruger----- 
Idaho: 

Pocatello _- 

Gowan Field _-_------ 
Kentucky: Lawrenceburg- 
Louisiana: Baton Rouge 
Maryland: Salisbury 
Massachusetts: Chelsea- --- 
Michigan: Ispheming.- - - - 
Mississippi: 

Tupelo 

Jackson 

Brookhaven 

Louisville 
Montana: 
Nevada: Carson City- - - - 
New Jersey: 

West Orange 

Newton 

Tom’s River 

Teaneck_- 

Morristown 

Vineland 

Atlanta City 
New York: 

Camp Smith_-.----- 

Truxton--- 

Buffalo 

Guilderland __- 

Albany-- 

Camp Drum 

Yonkers-- 

Ce amp Smith : 

North Carolina; Camp Butner 
North Dakota: 


a wel 


Lisbon 

Minot. 
Ohio: Newark__- 
Oklahoma: 

Norman 

ae " 
Oregon: Camp Withycombe__- 
Pennsylvania: 

Altoona 

Norristown_- 

Coraopolis_- 

Meadville 

Kingston 

Johnstown 
Puerto Rico: 

Mayaguez...........-- 

San Juan 

ec: 

Rhode Island: 
Texas: 

Marshall 

Corsicana 

Abilene 
‘ a Neches. 
Utah: ——— W. G. Williams 
Vermont: Camp Johnson-.---- 
West Virginia: Bluefield 
Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 

Do 
Oshkosh 


North Scituate- 


vehicle s 


80, 000 


; Concentration si 


motor 


Fort Wm. Henry Harrison - - 





building. 
Shop hanger 
Service center 


Motor vehicle storage building 
center. 
Range. 


Service center 


.do 
Shop hangar- - 
Warehouse 
Paint shop-. 


Range__-__- 


Motor vehicle storage building. : 


Range : 
Service center 
BAe 
Limited concentration site 


| Service center--_...-. 


Ordnance maintenance shop -- 
Field maintenance shop- 


Ordnance maintenance shop - - - 


| Service center----- 


nia Maciel 
do 


eee 


Construction site shop extension 
Range 


Service center. 


Training facility - - - - 
Motor vehicle storage building - 


| Ordnance maintenance shop- --- 


Service center. -------- 
Various ranges- 
Warehouse- 


Service center-_- 
do... 
ees 


Warehouse___- 
| 


| Service center. ee 


._.do 
Ordnance m¢ ainten: ance shop 


Service center 
aime 
_.do 
_do 
Aad 
_.do 


do 


Ordnance maintenance shop 


Warehouse_- 


44, 000 
18, 720 


50, 000 


with service | 


25, 000 
45, 000 
45, 000 
115, 000 
92, 000 
12, 600 


9, 0O9 
50, 000 
10, 000 
52, 447 
25, 000 

149, 882 
33, 000 


40, 000 
40, 000 
26, 000 
33, 000 
150, 000 
92, 000 


120, 500 
40, 000 
61, 300 

100, 000 

100, 000 
26, 000 

5, 000 
50, 000 


26, 000 
18, 720 


18, 720 
39, 000 


34, 000 
26, 000 
87, 400 


36, 000 
36, 000 
$6, OOO 
18, 000 
26, 000 
18, 000 


24, 000 
150, 000 
SO, OUOU 


Addition to motor vehicle storage building_- 25, 210 


Service center_ 

_do 

_.do 

_do Sas os 
1-bath latrine_____- 
Ordnance maintenance shop 
Service center 


Shop hangar 
Service center 


36, 360 
36, 360 
31, 260 
43, 590 
10, 000 
165, 000 
19, 000 


55, 000 
39, 654 
20, 000 


3, 444, 166 
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(Tab T) 


Nonarmory projects proposed for construction with funds authorized by transi 
from sles P. and P. funds, Jan. 1, 1955 
























































State and location Type | a 
} Eh 
} 4 New 
Alaska: Anchorage __-------- ciceranaaiee | United States property and fiscal officer ware- $4 oy ( 
| house. z I 
Arkansas: | a N 
Freseott........- out niease heehee | Service center ------- (ee eee rae gi 18, Of ; j 
a cs aie eee Recs on de ee ares 24. ay) Mee 
OS ee a Seed tadaiitesas aes sneokanke - 7 38, a I 
California: 3 h 
So. om wins weit enamebiewe | Service center... -.-.-- pewtee a reat 50, OW : 
ci a sci s sca cei Sains open wns cna i , 50,00 fe 
Sacramento._- _.....-----..------| United States property and -fiseal officer ware- 850, 00 3 
| house. | 4 ] 
ne ‘ of ed NT oa teadennaccnscenayonn a , exal 35,000 fe ’ 
eee, EE Dash iaeaae Rae aceon a 20, OW 4 ( 
DENS ecu eccwctinnnaenwen | EO UNGOR igi ecccu clue 50, 000 fe | 
RN eon enae ee eral ee oe eas 50,000 fe | 
Hunter Liggett Military Reserva- Motor vehicle storage building. ________. aed 60, 00 4 
tion. | | : 
SR is vn cavua ah cemnanaetodl I iticnenseonnecasae ; : a 40), (4 
RT 2 j2 dy aiine - makinnth wae neene | Ordnance parts warehouse. - -.--...-.-.--------- 50, OF 
in: at cordon ae wie AM UP I oko doce cinsocucheose Bees on 40, OW 
Colorado:Camp George West-. _| Motor vehicle storage building... .___- aonl 40, 625 s Nol 
Connecticut: | 
oe cece cock ES - ono oe ss tans ae : ant 60, 0 
Bradley aan aate eters Sheen Service center___--..-.----- aunuceaaweanae chk 28, 12 
ea : a, cidte ka eainseed sa 60, 00 ; 
Florida: a 
Ocala Forest ich aiden ieee deere PNR oS aed sce Seenaathwlateecanaeese 25,00 fe Nor 
Camp Blanding................- ...| Maintenance shop... -...-.------- Seuuns ee 355, 84 Ohi 
BA 5 Spleens | Service center-__-.....--- ou siacaah 40, 000 % 
ee esse Sasi d een ae | Motor vehicle storage building Senin ues eee 287, 565 
RO a arene ee Hardstand parking area_----- Regt cok tanks 115,822 ie 
Georgia: | 
Thomasville Kacibcabesacuend Service center. .........-.-- et ae ae aen ean 19, OM 4 
SINE sc ckscccnnkanancaeaeuee Lee ache oe ea eiaakavaakaoks rake kaeekehetenl 19,00 Hie Ok! 
Elberton. __..--- A iein en ater eore Fete: aala ee aemakGedsaucthcesesaacane ee 19,00 
REE erate eee en 5a, Leeua ME Ate cone ee can nucekstdaneasanneouaeu 26, 00) fie Ore 
Hawaii: | 
Wailua, Kauai_._.................-.| Rifle range---_- = $55 12, 00 
IIE eo urd cad auacnii nas ...| Motor vehicle storage building. npalnbakanneaas 20, OH Pu 
Idaho: Rh 
ees CNN. a aula Rares Ci otsonnekataaiews2subsccebeseienascen 7, 340 Sou 
MES ca pakamennad pocadeainie specs Sar meal | Shop hangar. -.-..--..----- Se iicene wakeeaaee 30, OF 
Kansas: | = 
Hutchinson. -..--------- dears og ae sscihenseaal 20,50 ie Te! 
Dodge City---.-- ; Liens ccinnw thoes a geen te Rear ans aacken iy ce taaal 20, 52 ; 
Pecukvadycsctsnbascdvaecdaaceunl PR ivan seseescsaceussddsccosbcbesncoteuuness | 20, 52% 
Kentucky: | | 
ET itis wunivendndaniacenuentuen | 2 been States property and fiscal officer ware- | 225, 00 1 
| ouses | f 
EES CCA as ele ee | United States erepety and fiscal officer office _._| 35, 00 
_ SS eat EE patti hetes 2c La 25, 000 
Maine: Camp Keyes. -..-.-.......-- cag tO I ect oa isne mn neeai inne iba ane 54, 360 
Massachusetts: 3 
Melrose. - _-- ___.._.-...-.-------..| Service center and motor vehicle storage building-| 215, 00 Ut 
ere Ss lenges! ten | 0. the sete eee eae 132, 000 
Missouri: W arrensburg ales atalnms idiot Shop hangar. Sars pakictind cman iwkecone 80, 000 
Montana: 
Fort William Harrison....-.....--..- | Motor vehicle storage building - ----- vuputanseswe 40, 000 ; 
Dot. cagaGcaakenachnsdeeouaknen | Ordnance maintenance shop-.--.---------- peal 108, 500 ve 
New Jersey | | 
West i eet he i I Sn SS 2h 8 0 are ae eee gl 32, 000 
PN isi onenecccwetieeuceueues aa OE Se Re ee Ee eee ee 54, 71 





(Tab I)—Continued 


ansiey Nonarmory projects proposed for construction with funds authorized by transfer 
from Army P. and P. funds, Jan. 1, 1955—Continued 


Location, State and city Type of project 


New York: 


-do- 
? Service center, expansion_. 
Albany-. U — States property and fiscal officer ware- 
10use. 
Brooklyn (State arsenal) Expansion, maintenance shop 
Newburg.--- United States property and fiscal officer, ware- 
| house. 
Rochester (Culver Rd.)............-]-..-. oe... 
850, On Utica. a : | 
Kingston epaeewae be i 

35, 000 Whitehall Service center, expansion... 

20, 0 Corning ..-.-.--| Service center. 

50, 00) Bronx (29 Kingsbridge) -.-- pete Service Center, een 

: Bronx (1122 Franklin Ave.).--....--|.....do_-__- é 
Jamaica sone tocar a 
Brooklyn (355 Marcy Ave.).......--|-.---do.--. 
Binghamton-.--- cu Ee ne 
Brooklyn (1579 Bedford Ave. yeaekot + poauae ee a 
Buffalo (29 Masten Ave.) ....| Service center. 
North Carolina: | 
New Bern.----- , ‘3 ie. 
Butner. rosea ..| United States property and fiscal officer, ware- 
house. 
et eeec sees ..-| Ordnance maintenance shop 
Durham... .----| Service center. .---.- a 
North Dakota: Bismarck-- 
Ohio: | 
COG Pos on ee stack Motor vehicle storage building -- 
MGW Sadan aosesso- a — States property and fiscal officer, ware- 
| nouse. | 
Camp Perry-.-- ‘ Motor vehicle storage building -- 
Newark _- a : -aint shop 

Oklahoma: Norman...-- United States property and fiscal officer, ware- 

house. 

Oregon: 

Camp Withycombe_ --- ..-| Machinegun range- - , 
Camp Cimee.2...<.6....2.- Addition to existing range. --- 

Puerto Rico: San Juan | Service center. 

Rhode Island: Providence. _- Addition to ordnance maintenance shop.-- 

South Dakota: | 
BRE ST oid ds okiieasscgaca United States property and fiscal officer, office. 
Sioux Falls_.- -- a2 _.| Addition to Motor vehicle storage building__-- 

Tennessee: 

Cookeville Pe eee : 

Martin_ | 

Johnson City 

IRMBV EiGiess bdncescntencd 
Texas: 

Forth Worth Service center 

United States property and fiscal officer ware- 

| house. 

| Service center 


| Ordnance maintenance shop 
| United States property and fiscal officer, office 
| and warehouse. 
| Shop-hangar 
Vermont: | 
Camp Johnson 
| United States property and fiscal officer ware- 
house. 
Berlin___- : Service center_...........-.-- 
Rutland 
Springfield 
Bt. Johnsbury - 





15 000 
120, 000 


72, 000 
85, 000 


130, 000 
120, 000 
75, 000 
19, 000 
24, 000 
28, 000 
14, 000 
15, 000 
12, 000 
13, 000 
13, 000 
18, 000 


13, 104 
262, 500 


280 000 
13, 104 
24, 000 


143, 970 
153, 000 


560, 000 
90, 000 
100, 000 


5, 000 
8, 500 
24, 000 
128, 000 


40, 000 
10, 000 


34, 960 
34, 960 
34, 960 
91, 124 


31, 260 
120, 000 


21, 540 


150, 000 
200, 000 


80, 000 


14, 400 
36, 000 


17, 000 
25, 000 
18, 000 
18, 000 
12, 000 


7, 495, 614 
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(Tab J) 


Proposed nonarmory construction program, Army National Guard, fiscal yea 
Jan. 1, 1956 


! 
Location, State and city Type of project 


| 
Alabama: 


Tuscaloosa 
Opelika 
Grove Hill 
Alaska: 
Anchorage..-- 


Nome | Shop hangar 
Juneau ----- Seaplane float _- 
Arizona: Phoenix Motor vehicle sheds 
California: 
Santa Rosa 
Redding 
ECON... cntonaanna 
Florida: Miami. 
Georgia: 
Calhoun | Service center_--- 
Forsyth___-- _.do 
Fitzgerald 
Reidsville 
Atlanta _- 
Savannah 
Americus.. 
Augusta.- 


| Training facility 
Fort Ruger__-_- | Rifle range--_- 
Pohakuloa ....------| Battalion bath-latrine-_-_-_- 
Keaukaha_ : ; — .| Company bath-latrine_-__ 
Fort Ruger___--- oe | Service center, rehabilitation-- 
Honolulu_-- ee : Service center 
Iowa: Camp Dodge ...| Warehouse 
Kansas: Topeka--- a Range._-_- 
Louisiana: | 
Ruston__ oe ; .do 
Morgan City___- .do 
Massachusetts: 
Westfield Service center. 
Wakefield se ee 
Fall River__- : : -do_. 
Brockton__ . do 
Framingham. _- ..do 
Michigan: 
Lansing -...._...-- ; ; Motor vehicle storage building. . 
Camp Grayling__. on Training facility 
Mississippi: 
Starkville__.__-- _.| Shop hangar ---_- 
Greenville . : do 
Camp Shelby__. e . .| Training facilities. 
Montana: 
Lewiston __ . _| Target range _. 
iss cc rusiieccisee inicaceteramne eee 7 be all 
Nebraska: Lincoln Relocate existing facilities 
Nevada: Carson City- ‘ | Motor vehicle storage building -. 
New Jersey: 
West Orange ...------| Auxiliary shop 
Do - | Parts warehouse : 
Camp Drum sais ; .....| Tank storage buildings_- 
Camden County 4 .| Service center- 
North Dakota: 
Camp Grafton _.....__- ‘ Range dam gane 
Jamestown eos - | Service center. 
Bismarck-_-.-- ; : ; ‘ Shop hangar. -..- 
Ohio: 
ROU ni og inn ccneunswaummmnaions | Office building 
nig ae 
Camp Perry-- Warehouse -- 
Newark | 
Cincinnati 
Columbus.---- 
Cincinnati 


[ atingin cap eet EGA L AAAS la ae aan ai Eo es 


airy dette! 


Akron... 
NU II biebscnccwtnsasececanene loaner do 





00, 04 
9, Oo 


40, OW 
40, OW 
40, 
40, OY 
45, OW 
45, (0 
40), OW 
4), 


28, Oi 
35, OM 
22, 14 
3, 24 
6, A 
LO, 40% 
5, OO 
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(Tab J)—Continued 


Proposed nonarmory construction green Army National Guard, fiscal year 1956, 
Jan. , 1955—-Continued 


———— 


Location, State and city 


Ohio—Continued 
Ashtabula 
Newark 
Middletown 
Springfield 
Youngstown 


Portsmouth 


C0 


McConnellsville 

Shreve 

Washington Court House 
Steubenville 


Camp Perry 
Do 
Oklahoma: 


CR CR ison do cdo es nwa 


Holdenville 
Oregon: 
Ontario ea 
Camp Withycombe 
Do-. 
Puerto Rico: San Juan 
South Carolina: 
Columbia 


lennessee: Jackson --.-- 
rT ace 
1 @X&s: 

Pampa. 


On ae 


North Fort Hood 
Greenville 
Dallas 


Virginia: 
Washington: 
Camp Murray-.-..-.------ 


Ephrata-Wanatchee_.__-- Pee ae 


Pasco 
Castle Rock- 
Wisconsin: 
Madison. ... 
Merrill_._- 
Chippewa Falls 
Ashland - 


2 2a 


Type of project 


| Federal cost 





tise Gita do. 


| Motor vehicle storage building 
| Ammunition igloos 
| Replacement housing 


| Hangar 


Service center 


Range_- 
Motor vehicle storage building_ 
Battery shop 


ni a ndmenirav eens at 


Concrete loading r: uMp-..-- 


Heating system, (U nited States prope rty and | 


finance officer, warehouse). 
Storage building and vault_- 
Aircraft maintenance shop--. Keats 
Concentration site. ...---- 


Maintenance shop--.-.-.------ 
do oe 
Concentration site..__------ 


DROIIIOE SION a ie indi becca redemen eben 


Tank vehicle repair “building (Ordns ance main- 
tenance shop). 

Shop building (Ordnance maintenance — 

Maintenance shop-------------- 


Se Ns cla cine ci cenaruteia Betacen cee fi 


.| Motor vehicle storage building _- 


Range-._-- 
easiest secon 
Range 


Mr 4g): |: reer 


is iat 
ioe TRcahaeeeus Uubsweuce 
I eae ta 


Mr. Ritny. Any further questions? 


35, 194 
28, 590 
28, 590 
28, 590 
28, 590 
28, 590 
28, 590 
22, 091 
22, 091 
22, 091 
22, 091 
22, 091 
22, 091 
440, 000 
24, 000 
1, 108, 606 


32, 000 
25, 000 


4, 850 
31, 400 
10, 000 
24, 000 


7, 500 
25, 000 


82, 500 
64, 800 
90, 955 


21, 000 
26, 400 
100, 000 
26, 400 
31, 260 
30, 600 


30, 000 
26, 400 
77, 000 


650, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 
18, 000 


38, 880 
43, 992 
34, 632 
34, 632 
52, 416 


8, | 333, 000 


General Lawton. There have been questions several times during 
the hearings relative to policies with respect to small business opera- 
tions and procurement in distressed areas. I have arranged for 
Honorable Thomas P. Pike, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply 
and Logistics), to appear before the Committee at such time as you 
desire. In order that I may inform Mr. Pike, could I be advised of 
the wishes of the Committee as to his appearance? 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Pike has been before the full defense subcommittee 
and it is felt that the members have the information that he could 
furnish. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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S PLAN 





Mr. Ritey. General Lawton, will you introduce the next subject, 
please? 

General Lawton. Mr. Chairman, I thought it would be interesting 
to the committee if we had a presentation of the Army’s new reserye 
forces plan. As you know, this has been in the Congress in one kind 
of a discussion for some time. And it seems to me that before we 
started the discussion of the Army Reserve forces and the National 
Guard, that it would be of interest to the committee to hear a short 
presentation of this new Reserve plan which has been introduced i: 
the Congress, and we have present to make the presentation, Li 
Col. R. G. Ciccolella, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, who is prepared 
to make the presentation. 

Mr. Rivey. Colonel Ciccolella, do you have a general statement you 
wish to present? 

Colonel CicciLELua. Yes. 

Mr. Rivey. Very well; we will be very glad to hear you at this time, 






GENERAL STATEMENT 












Colonel CrccoLtetia. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Lt. Col. 
Richard G. Ciccolella, representing the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, 
Department of the Army. 

The purpose of this presentation is to provide you with the details of 
the Department of the Army’s new Reserve forces plan. As you are 
no doubt aware, the Department of Defense has already submitted 
to the House Armed Services Committee, Subcommittee No. 1, 
chaired by Representative Brooks of Louisiana, H. R. 2967. This 
proposed legislation outlines in detail the Department of Defense 
national Reserve plan. The national Reserve plan is essentially 3 
manpower procurement program which provides for an input into ‘the 
Reserve forces of both nonprior service personnel and prior service 
personnel. 

The Department of the Army Reserve forces plan has been prepare( 
as a service implementing plan. to the Department of Defense national 
Reserve plan. The Army plan is not a nampower procurement pro- 
gram. It is a requirements and an objectives plan. In other words, 
it contains precisely what the Army considers it must have in the way 
of Reserve forces in order to meet actual mobilization requirements. 

The Army plan is based on only one major assumption * * *. A 
national manpower program will be provided which will insure an 
organized input of basically trained men into the Reserve forces with 
the necessary provisions to insure their retention and participation in 
the training program for a reasonable period of time. 
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In anticipation of obtaining such a program, the Department of the 
Army has prepared a Reserve forces plan which is designed to build 
effective Reserve units as soon as manpower and funds are made 
available. 

The purpose of the Department of the Army Reserve forces plan 
is to provide for the organization, training, mobilization, support and 
) administration of new and vitalized Reserve forces. 
> The need for new and vitalized Reserve forces is only too apparent 
Swhen we compare current mobilization requirements with current 
\ readiness levels. Presently, the Army’s Reserve units continue in an 
Junprepared status. National Guard units contain an unduly large 
| proportion of untrained nonprior service personnel, while the Army 
Reserve units are woefully understrength. These factors combine 
Jio preclude their reaching minimum combat readiness standards 
within an acceptable period of time. The major deficiency in our 
H present Reserve structure is a lack of trained participating enlisted 

men in units. Currently, the National Guard Divisions are at 
© approximately 46 percent of full authorized combat strength, while 
© Army Reserve Divisions are at approximately 10 percent of the full 
© combat strength. 
> Essentially, the Army plan provides for the establishment of a new 
Army Ready Reserve to be comprised of organized units and indi- 
Pviduals totaling 1,692,235. This organization has been determined, 
J after long study, to be the minimum force needed to meet early mobi- 
) lization requirements from D-day to D plus6 months. In addition, the 
| Ready Reserve will be supported by a Standby Reserve comprised of an 
© indeterminable number of individual reservists who, in the main, 
Swill accrue from a screening procedure applied against the Ready 
Reserve. 

I will have to ask the committee now to refer to chart No. 1 which 
appears at the end of the prepared statement, and I will be speaking 
} from the chart, or referring to the charts during the rest of my presen- 
B tation. 

SIZE AND COMPOSITION OF READY RESERVE 


Cuart 1.—Size and composition of the ready reserve 


Major elements Units Individuals Total 





© Combat force units ated amie 3, 4 aaa 1, 113, 450 
» Continental United States antiaircraft artillery units 87, 11é 67, 113 
Mobilization base (TD) units_- ss i , 89 71, 891 
Mobilization designees_.._________- ; ; Siok 9, 000 9, 000 
Reinforcements = 2 ; jal AS iene 430, 781 430, 781 


1, 692, 235 


439, 781 
> This chart shows the general concept of the size and composition 
» of the proposed Army Ready Reserve. It will consist of units and 
individuals. Personnel assigned to units will participate in weekly 
drills, weekend training assemblies, and summer field training. Mo- 
bilization designees, a group of Reserve officers selected to fill key staff 
assignments upon mobilization, will be trained by active duty tours, 
while reinforcements will participate in 2 weeks of summer field train- 
Ing. 
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PHASED ANNUAL PERSONNEL OBJECTIVES 


Cuart 2.—Phased annual personnel objectives 


{In thousands] 


July 1, 1955 | July 1, 1956 | July 1, 1957 | July 1, 1958 | July 1, 1959 | July 1, i999 





| aa —. 
| 
| 











Combat force units-..-......-.- 456 525 617 730 921 1,114 
Continental United States | 
ET 40 47 67 67 67 67 
Mobilization base units__-----| 30 40 58 63 68 7 
Mobilization designees_._-__--| 9 9 9 9 9 9 
Reinforcements. -.......-...-- | 50 184 317 333 349 365 
eis | ti vid | 585 | 805 1, 068 1, 202 1,414 Lan 
Emergency reinforcements- - --! 1, 107 887 624 | 490 | 278 | 65 
| emetineentageinl bad | | = 
Total requirements. ..__| 1, 692 | 1, 692 | 1, 692 | 1, 692 | 1, 692 | 1, 692 








This chart shows the estimated phased annual personnel buildup, 
Assuming that the new Reserve plan is implemented in 1955, the build- 
up will progress from approximately 585,000 (which represents our 
current programed strength for 1955) to our goal of 1,692,235 in 1960, 
This phased buildup provides for an orderly step-by-step buildup 
consistent with plans for the provision and construction of additional 
equipment and facilities. Since the Reserve forces are an important 
factor in our mobilization plans, it is essential that the Reserve forces 
be prepared to furnish 1,692,235 at any time a mobilization should 
occur. Therefore, in the event that mobilization should occur prior 
to 1960, it will be necessary to recall veteran reservists who are then 
carried in a reinforcement pool. These individuals are trained prior 
service personnel, not participating in the Reserve program, but who 
have a residual reserve obligation. They are carried as mobilization 
assignees to specific categories within the Ready Reserve for limited 
periods of time. The Department of the Army will screen this category 
of obligated reservists continually and phase them into the standby 
reserve as soon as possible. The chart reflects the gradually diminish- 
ing requirement for emergency reinforcements. 


MAJOR FORCES 


Cuart 3.— Major forces 
National Guard: 


Armored divisions-_ —_.-....--- Ba its ol Nh Re es a ks I a aati 6 
Infantry divisions a ria ale sul Nh siaatatomid eas Tat 21 
Regiment combat teams ; 7 9 


Continental United States antiaircraft artillery units. -..- ~~ -~-- 
Army Reserve: 

PTY MEIIORES 8 See ol ee cae 10 

Mobilization base units___..--..--------- 


Total: 
PIE GIVI Sa ok i i ee ere. aL Ae. Soe 6 
bolantrs divisionmm, i262 2.- cutsesedi gece) teh. dec : 31 
Regimental combat teams - ; ae ar ees nei eels 9 
Continental United States antiaircraft artillery units aah 7 


Mobilization base units______- SO ena a ee rae asee A SESS 
® Classified data. 


The specific forces generated by this plan have been designed to 
meet our actual mobilization requirements which are established by 
current and projected war plans. These forces must fill the gap 
between M-day, when our remaining active Army forces are quickly 
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deployed, and the time it takes to organize, train, equip, and deploy 
new forces 

The major forces are shown by this chart. Within the National 
Guard we will have 21 infantry divisions, 6 armored divisions, and 9 
regimental combat teams. Within the Army Reserve we will have 
“ 10 infantry divisions. Together, they will total 37 divisions and 9 
regime mtal combat commands. 











14 
. REVISION OF CURRENT STRUCTURE 
g 
5 Cuart 4.—Revision of current structure 
i” on ; onsen 
65 
— ’ Number aS : as 
0 Current units | Component Action 
. a ee ee te i eae ai Se a fe 

Armored divisions....-.------ 4 | National Guard___| Retain. 
Infantry divisions_.......-.--- Bice NOD a Saree Convert to armored divisions. 

D. GR a eee eed eae | 21 |.....do ‘ Retain. 
|- TS ase ew adine 10 | Active Reserve-- Do. 
| Pie deb nncedenae teense SR tna cienes tetain cadre type with current designa- 
Ni | tions (RTC). 

ie a cclaie one os wrt lari aipa dea e Beiawe do__.....-..--| Retain headquarters and headquarters 

() 

' | companies with current designations 

1) (MAC). 

Regimental combat teams- - -- 9 National Guard- Retain. 

al DD i otendacencwawewaes 10 SOE iedhe cece Convert to groups and separate combat 
t | support. 

1 Logistic commands- --------- 9 | Active Reserve-. Retain. 

Ag BIG cccatecks a egiceiin ia sti 3 ews . Logistic elements of MAC, 

NN caer a aris patiataa an esi bel a Set * SaerneY rs 

id Station cov plements ___------ 0 foc<- sce <= Retain 18 and convert balance. 
yr Other surplus units__.....--- perpen ..| Inactivate, reorganize, or convert. 
nN me a Ee a ge Se ae eee = ae is 
* In order to establish this new force structure, it will be necessary 
0 to effect certain reorganizations and conversions in our presently 
‘ existing Reserve force troop structure. The required revisions, how- 
- ever, W vill not result in the inactivation of any major unit. Of the 

y current 27 National Guard divisions, 2 infantry divisions will be 

c converted to armor. Of the current 25 Army Reserve divisions, 10 
i will be retained as combat infantry divisions, 12 will be converted to 

replacement training divisions, and 3 will be reorganized to form 
maneuver area commands, All 2 25 Army Reserve divisions will retain 
their current unit designation. Since ‘the new force structure is a 
current mobilization requirement, we have already taken steps to 
accomplish this reorganization by administrative ac tion as no legisla- 
6 tion is required. 
; FORCE COMPOSITION 
HART 5.—Force composition 
C 5.—F posit 
10 M Force: 
Deere i eneneermen. 28 eo aaa Ce ee as ee wee 9 
IEE HO CED isis so we hi wenn eRe 3 

6 nn REE ICES SEN a. oh ss a esate sa eo aan ogee mil ata loti iv deere han 

7 O Force: 

0 cn cho nb nnbecene den danebuha dene =ame cee 9 
. Be NE MENU ok 3S oo ono sd cnn eengeyaeuah hes sdueneee 3 
. INGE SRINOUIIIIED oh 5S ee ven ins le wis ew chem ahd Sic ale A 

wd 
P Force: 
Infantry divisions (8 NG, 10 USAR)......-...-...-...---.--....- 13 

0 seepmental combat-tomas (NG)... 2. nn nee cen enna osoe 9 

NV 

1 

ly 


59703 —55——_79 
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For mobilization purposes, the new Reserve forces will be grouped 
into three major organizations designated the M, O and P forces 
These organizations correspond generally to three field armies. The 
M force will contain in addition to the 12 divisions, all of its required 
combat and service support units, and in addition the service support 
units needed to round out the active Army upon mobilization. The 
O force will contain, in addition to 12 divisions, approximately half 
of its required service support units. The P force will contain 1; 
divisions and 9 regimental combat teams but none of its required 
service support. The service support units needed to round out the 
O and P forces will be generated after mobilization. 

Mr. Srxes. What do the letters M, O and P indicate? 

Colonel CrccoteLtua. There is no special designation indicated, 
The terms originate in our mobilization plans. While there is no 
special definition it is used to denote mobilization, O for operation 
and I’m not sure what P denotes. 


AUTHORIZED STRENGTH 


Cuart 6.—Authorized stre meine 


Authorized organizational] level 
Units eS ee 
A B Cc 


1, 27 National Guard divisions__-. --- a 
10 Army Reserve divisions. - ae Pe is : x 
9 regimental combat teams_ ------. ; robe Soham eax cha X 
9 armed cavalry regiments = ; ‘ xX 
Com bat service and support aia wie at tae 1X 
2. Continental United 8 ates antiaircraft ante... | a ; 
3. 12 Army Reserve divisions (RTC sa bs oa - 
4. 3 Army Reserve divisions, he slecnbions and headquarters | 
company (MAC) | xX 
3 logistical commands A, heay iquarters” and headquarte rs | 
company (MAC) a ahead ; eae x 
5. Table of distribution units-_-__---_--- Sethe cian shaccl a 








1 If no reduced column in T/O & E, level A authorized. 


Three levels of organization are established for elements of the 
Reserve forces. Those are designated A, B, and C. Level A au- 
thorizes full combat strength, 100 percent officers and enlisted men. 
Level B authorizes 100 percent officers and approximately 80 percent 
enlisted men of full combat strength. Level C authorizes approx- 
mately 25 percent of the full combat strength. 


AUTHORIZED ANNUAL TRAINING 


Cuart 7.—Authorized annual training 


Staff and FAC-USAR School (48 drills, 15 days active duty training) - 3, 700 
Units (48 drills, 6 weekend drills, 15 days active duty training) _____- 1, 252, 454 
Mobilization designees (15 days active duty training plus 15 days 

SI sits dk ccc acs’ sd an i olepce tala sncte ne aro enna neti ia deel lan 9, 000 
Officer reinforcements (24 drills, 15 days active duty training, USAR 

RI aaah le RR i cs cto aah wt se x enmeeerans saladeeiea aad acdnieutocaem 46, 300 
Nonveteran reinforcements (15 days active duty training) ~~... ~~~ 145, 78! 
Veteran reinforcement (no active duty training or pay)_........_._- 235, 000 


SE obs ot ci Cees catia les Jas diidle  Ah lie sie aaa 1, 692, 235 


_—- > tt ae 
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The most important single segment of the new Reserve forces plan 
concerns the training program. The objectives of this porgram are: 

1. To bring all combat and support units to a level of readiness 
which will permit their meeting planned mobilization deployments 
with only 3 additional months of post mobilization training. 

2. To bring all continental antiaircraft units, mobilization base 
units, and individual reinforcements to a level of readiness which will 
permit their effective utilization beginning on D-day. This chart 
shows the training which will be required of the various categories 
which make up our Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Forp. This number set forth under units is a group that will 
have the 6 months’ training, and will be assigned to the mandatory 
Reserve program? 

Colonel CiccoLeLua. Yes; they will be included; all of the 6-month 
trainees will be assigned to the unit except those in the nonveteran 
reinforcement category. The reason for including some of the 6- 
month trainees in the nonveteran Reserve category is to permit the 
youngsters who live in rural areas, on farms, and who are located 
away from units, to take advantage of this form of military service. 

Mr. Mituer. You refer to those who are classified as nonveterans? 

Colonel CiccoLeLia. Yes. 

Mr. Mruusr. They are not considered veterans until they have had 
2 full years unless they have served in one of the wars? 

Colonel CrccoLtetia. That is correct. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINEE PROGRAM 


The proposed Department of Defense manpower procurement pro- 
gram provides for an input of non-prior-service personnel into the 
Reserve forces, and that such personnel will be given 6 months of active 
duty training. Accordingly, the Department of the Army has pre- 
pared a detailed and comprehensive 6-month training program. This 
training is not be be confused with Reserve training which is conducted 
by reservists at home stations. The purpose of the 6-month training 
program is to train non-prior-service personnel, on active duty, to a 
level of individual and branch qualification which will permit their 
integration into units of the Reserve forces at the advanced unit 
training level. The attainment of this objective will permit Reserve 
units to place major emphasis on tactical unit training and thereby 
develop a more interesting and progressive training program. The 
6-month training program will be divided into three phases of 8 weeks 
each as indicated by this chart. All trainees (regardless of branch or 
service) will be required to take 8 weeks of basic individual training. 
During this period the trainee will learn the rudimentary elements of 
military life. Basic subjects of the individual soldier will be covered 
and emphasis will be placed on physical conditioning. 

During the second 8-week period, the trainee will be introduced to 
his branch of service. The infantryman will learn and fire the infantry 
weapons, the artilleryman the artillery weapons, and the tanker, his 
tank. During this period he will be grouped into appropriate teams 
of his branch of service and will work on crew served weapons. 
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During the third 8-week period, the trainee will be formed into 
provisional training units which will closely parallel his Reserve unit. 
Training will be conducted to permit individuals to perform in small 
units (to include company). Emphasis will be placed on leadership 
and the integration of the semiskilled specialist with groups and 
teams. 

The bulk of the trainees will follow this course. The trainees who 
have been selected for specialist training will begin specialist training 
after the first 8-week period at the training site or sent to an appro- 
priate service school. 

With respect to specialist training, generally: 

There are 241 different types of specialists in the Army: ‘‘common”’ 
specialists, such as wheel vehicle mechanics and clerk typists, requiring 
5 to 8 weeks training; “short lead time’”’ specialists, such as welders 
and teletypewriter operators, also requiring 5 to 8 weeks training; 
and “long lead time’’ specialists, such as engineer bridge specialists 
and laboratory technicians, requiring 9 to 16 weeks training. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 241 different types of specialists 
can be trained either at the training site or at Army service schools 
within a 6-month period. Numberwise, about 95 percent of the 
specialists required for the Reserve components can be trained within 
the 6-month period. 

There are, of course, specialists such as a Guided Missile Fire 
Control Chief, who require more than 16 weeks training and are, 
accordingly, beyond the capability of a 6-month training period. In 
general, these specialists, however, are typical of the technical services 
or special organizations, and very few units within the Reserve forces 
troop basis will require them. 





COMMAND STRUCTURE - 
RESERVE COMPONENTS 


COMMAND LINE 


\\ POLICY DIRECTION 


SUPERVISION OF TNG & INSPECTION FOR NGUS SUPER- 
VISION, COORDINATION, & INSPECTION OF ORGN é TNG 
FOR ARMY RESERVE 


ADVISORY 
COORDINATION SECY OF THE ARMY 
(CHIEF OF STAFF) 


eae 1) OR dod CHR Ed. 

COFS TO GOVERNOR N6B AFF ARMY AREA 
CHIEF 
MILITARY DIST 


SENIOR || SENIOR 
ARMY ADVISOR, | JARMY ADVISOR, 
NGUS USAR 
UNIT ADVISOR, | | UNIT ADVISOR, 
NGUS ARMY RESERVE 
NATIONAL GUARD | ss s mecened ARMY 
UNITS RESERVE UNITS 





COMMAND STRUCTURE FOR RESERVE COMPONENTS 


This chart indicates the general command structure which will be 
provided for the Reserve forces. This structure poses no additional 
requirement upon the Army as it makes maximum use of our current 
military district organization. 


CONCLUSION 


It should be emphasized that the Department of the Army has 
developed sound training doctrine and training methods which are 
designed to meet the requirements of the new Reserve program. It 
should be emphasized, too, that the successful implementation of 
this plan is predicated on the assumption that legislation will be 
enacted which will insure an organized input of basically trained 
manpower into the Reserve forces with the necessary measures to 
insure their retention for a reasonable period of time and their active 
participation in the training program. 

In conclusion, the Department of the Army desires to emphasize 
that no Reserve plan, however brilliantly conceived, is workable 
unless fully supported by adequate manpower and funds to provide 
the necessary equipment and facilities. Failure to obtain the neces- 
sary manpower and funds will result inevitably in the maintenance 
of current inadequate Reserve forces regardless of what efforts are 
expended from within the active forces to effect significant improve- 
ments. 

That concludes the statement, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You made a very interesting statement, Colonel. It 


gives information we are glad to have. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record) 


QUESTION OF LEGISLATION NEEDED FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. Are any parts of this program to be placed into opera- 
tion whether or not the Congress passes the legislation which you have 
requested? 

Colonel CrccoteLita. The Department of the Army intends to 
place this entire program into effect whether or not the Reserve plan 
presently being considered by the House Armed Services Committee 
is passed. 

Mr. Sikes. Does that mean you do not need the legislation? 

Colonel CirccoLeLua. No, sir; it does not mean that at all. It 
means this represents a requirement of the Army. Whether we 
successfully meet that requirement will depend on the type of legisla- 
tion provided to implement it. 

Mr. Stxes. Can you put the plan into operation if the Congress 
repudiates it by refusing to pass this legislation? 

Colonel CrccoLteLta. We have a Reserve plan in operation at this 
ume, 

Mr. Srxes. Not this plan? 

Colonel CrccoLteLLa. One fairly similar to this plan. The new 
factor is, a new troop basis. We have 52 divisions in our current 
basis. We are cutting it down to 37 divisions. We are doing that 
now. Some divisions are only 46 percent of full strength such as in 
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the National Guard and 10 percent for the Army Reserve. We wil 
continue those low-unit strengths if we fail to get new legislation. 

Mr. Srxgs. If you intend to put the plan into operation whether 
or not Congress enacts the law which you have requested, I fail to 
follow your statement that there is a need for the law you have 
requested. 

General Minpurn. Could I amplify that statement, sir? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, that would be a good idea 

General Mitgurn. I think your suggestion is a good one. Cer. 
tainly we cannot carry this plan to completion without necessary 
provision, first, for personnel, either nonprior service personnel or 
prior service personnel, in the program; and, second, for the facilities 
and all the other things which go into a program of that sort, which 
is a phased program. I believe Colonel Ciccolella has correctly 
indicated our requirements. This is the structure we feel we need to 
carry out specific war plans and we are making adjustments all the 
time. We have a structure now but it is not filled on a participating 
basis as required. So alot depends on what Congress does in the way 
of providing both personnel and possibly money in connection with 
training facilities and the other requirements. 

Mr. Mituer. Is it not a fact you have the authority to put this 
into effect, you can put it into effect under existing law, but one thing 
necessary to make it work is to get men to fill those places, and unless 
you get this law or some other law to compel duty in the Reserves on 
active duty, it will not work? 

General Minsurn. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Sixes. I will ask the reporter to go back and read my questions 
and the answers. 

(The questions and answers referred to were read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Stxes. Now I will ask the reporter to read my first question 
and the answer thereto. 

(The question and answer referred to were read by the reporter as 
follows:) 

Mr. Srxxs. Are any parts of this program to be placed into operation whether 
or not the Congress passes the legislation which you have requested? 

Colonel CiccoLeELia. The Department of the Army intends to place this entire 
program into effect whether or not the Reserve plan presently being considered by 
the House Armed Services Committee is passed. 

Mr. Srxes. General, would you give the same answer to that 
question? 

General Mitpurn. No; I would not answer the question that way. 

Mr. Sixes. How would you answer it? 

General Mizzurn. I think I answered it to the effect that a lot 
depends upon the action of the Congress, as to what is done in con- 
nection with the present proposals that are now being considered by 
subcommittee No. 1. We have set up a structure but whether we 
can implement a plan of this kind or not depends certainly upon the 
action of Congress. 

Mr. SIKEs. “Colonel, is it your understanding that the Constitution 
designates the Congress of the United States as the body which is to 
determine the size of the Armed Forces and through the passage of 
laws it determines organization of the Armed Forces? 

Colonel Cicco.EeLua. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. S1xes. Colonel, you are a young man and you have not had 
much experience in these matters. You made a good opening state- 
ment. But do not come back to a committee of which I am chairman 
and tell us what the Army is going to do whether or not Congress 
approves it. Never do that again. 

Colonel CrccoLe.tua. If I conveyed that impression, I am sorry. 
That is not the impression I intended to convey. What I meant to 
convey is that this is a requirements plan, and as a requirements and 
an objectives plan, it is not tied so closely to the manpower procure- 
ment plan that the Department of Defense has presented to the 
Armed Services Committee for legislative action since that is a 
manpower procurement plan. This plan is very similar to what we 
have under existing law. Its effectiveness will depend entirely on the 
new legislation sought. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Riley, any questions? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Turespay, Marcu 22, 1955. 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 

LT. COL. ROBERT B. SMITH, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-1 

BURNELL E. PETHTAL, OFFICE, CHIEF, ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate - $85, 500, 000 $90,000,000 | $130, 289,000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources... -------.------- 207, 385 225, 000 300, 000 
_ _ Total available for obligation | 85, 707, 385 90,225,000 | 130,589,000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings , 836,969 | —1,725,000 : ‘ 


_ Obligations incurred _- aoe wana ; | 73,870, 416 88, 500, 000 130, 589, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Goods and services provided by | | 
the Federal Republicof Germany and the Berlin Magistrat”’ 1, 009 4, 890 


TIE I a ee 73, 871, 425 88, 504, 890 130, 589, 000 


Note.—Reim bursements from non-Federal sources above are from sales of provisions and meals (sec. 712, 
Public Law 458). 


Obligations by activities 


| | | 
Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





| } 
1. Army Reserve... a | $57, 682,687 | $71,904,890 | $114, 155,756 
2. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps._...........-...--------- 16, 188, 738 16, 600, 000 16, 433, 244 


TRAE NIN a Oooh x56 0 wc xcca cn ncumeetd eo eaueat 73, 871, 425 88, 504,890 | 130, 589, 000 













































new legislation. 


the past year, 





Object classification 


Personal services ers? 
Travel_ 
Supplies and ms aterials_- 


Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims-- 


Total obligations 


Obligated balance brought forward 
Obligations incurred during the year.__-_- 


Total expenditures__.___- 


Out of prior authorizations 


Obligations by objects 


elise ee ah en | 73, 871, 425 | 
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1954 actual 


| 

$60, 604, 518 | 
6, 012, 786 | 

7, 242, 871 | 

1, 250 | 


Analysis of expenditures 


Adjustment in obligations of prior years _ - 
Reimbursements. . 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Ouse Or current authorisasions.. ...........5..<..-......<-. ee 


General LinpEMAN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed, please? 


General Linpeman. Mr. Sikes and gentlemen, I appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before you in discussion and defense of the 
fiscal year 1956 budget estimate and program for the Army Reserve 
and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
This fiscal year 1956 program is not predicated upon the enactment 
of legislation, nor does it obviate in any way the urgent necessity for 
The enactment of legislation will give us basically 
trained men and will assure the manpower to fulfill the mobilization 
requirements of the Army Reserve. 
Every reasonable effort to induce men to participate in the program 
has been employed. We have gained in pay status strength during 
10wever, it is clear that our gains in participating 
strength will not enable us to meet the mobilization requirements 
Our greatest hope was to convince 
obligated veterans to continue in the service of their country by par- 
ticipating in Army Reserve units. 
have been offered to compensate those who fulfilled their Reserve 
obligation. 
The gains achieved in strength during the past year represen! 
obligated personnel and non-prior-service personnel. 
the gains we have been able to achieve but at the same time am dis. 
mayed that such a small percentage of obligated personnel has elected 
to participate in training and thereby assure the retention of their 
basic military skills. 
The problem disturbing us, which so greatly affects our readiness 
capabilities, is the lack of trained participating manpower. 


assigned to the Army Reserve. 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimat 


$70, 432, 350 
8, 271, 325 
9, 786, 465 

14, 750 


88, 504, 890 


| 1954 actual 1955 estimate 





Ss 
$108, 803, 107 
9, 683, Rus 

12, 091, 98 
10,00 OM 


130, 589, OW 


1956 estimate 





eat i on Sea! 


























=e | 
Sl ie $15, 994,901 | $10,819,445 | $19, 094, 45 
-_.-| 73,870,416 | 88,500,000 | 130, 589. oa 
89,865,317 | 99,319,445 | 149, 683.45; 
neccecee| 2, 500,878 |. aS... 
stalin — 207, 385 | = 995, 000 —300,00 
----| —10, 819, 445 | —19, 094, 445 | —29, 383, 45 3 
reo 76,247, 914 ‘| 80,000,000 | 120, (000, a 3 
onan — iceman 
64, 588,255 | 70,400,000 | — 108, 000.0% " 
11, 659, 659 | 9, 600, 000 12, 000,00 fe 
3 
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Mr. Sixes. The committee is ready to begin a study of the Reserve 
personnel monetary requirements for the Army. 
General Lindeman, are you going to make the presentation? 


To achieve this end, benefits 
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that the need for a strong and Ready Reserve is critical and must be 
met if a reasonable semblance of long-term national security is to be 
achieved. 

The fiscal year 1956 “Reserve personnel, Army” budget before you 
provides pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing for the Army Reserve 
and ROTC. The appropriation and structure of the Army Reserve 
is somewhat changed from previous years. It is the result of Depart- 
ment of Defense development of a uniform structure for all Reserve 
elements of the United States. The new structure should provide 
immediate and accurate comparison of items and costs of one Reserve 
program with another, and facilitate management and analysis. 

On December 31, 1949, the Army Reserve pay strength was 245,346 
persons. Progressive decreases over a period of 4 years dropped the 
strength to a low of 117,325 persons as of June 30, 1953. Since that 
date, net gains have brought the strength in pay status to 154,008 as 
of December 31, 1954. 

The total USAR strength as of December 31, 1954, was 1,344,000, of 
which 1,100,000 were obligated personnel. ‘Therefore, 11.5 percent 
of the total USAR strength, but only 4.5 percent of the obligated 
personnel were participating in training. It is estimated that the 
total USAR strength as of June 30, 1955, will be 1,631,000, of which 
178,700 thereof will be in pay status; and that the total strength as of 
June 30, 1956, will be 1,956,000 of which 219,000 are budgeted to be 
in pay status. 

The Congress approved for fiscal year 1955 an end-pay status 
strength of 195,000 persons. As indicated on the strength plan on 
page 7 of the budget, that strength has been revised downward to 
178,700. The revised strength, as well as the programed end fiscal 
year 1956 strength of 219,000, is believed to be attainable. 

In the development of plans for a strengthened Reserve program, 
the number and type of units in the Army Reserve troop basis came 
in for major consideration. It was found that in some cases the 
numbers and types of certain units were out of alinement with present 
mobilization requirements. The Chief of Staff has approved a new 
troop basis intended to provide for better organizational alinement of 
the Army Reserve with the present mobilization requirements. All 
activations, inactivations, and conversions of units are being made 
within the framework of the new troop basis. 

To increase the combat readiness of the Army Reserve, this fiscal 
year 1956 budget estimate provides 48 paid inactive-duty assemblies 
annually for all combat and service support units currently receiving 
only 24 paid assemblies. In addition inactive-duty pay is provided 


| for 6 days of weekend training. 


Individual members of the Army Reserve assigned to USAR schools 
are currently receiving pay for only 12 of the 24 required annual 
assemblies. To obtain greater equity within the program, this budget 
estimate provides pay for each of the 24 annual assemblies required 
of USAR school enrollees. 

Other elements of Army Reserve training that lead toward increased 
readiness will be emphasized. For example, in order to insure that 
the Army Reserve be fully in step with technological and scientific 
advances, nuclear warfare, guided missile, and other special tours of 
training are specifically included in this budget. 
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Army Reserve participation in command post exercises has beep 
increased for fiscal year 1956. 

The provision of 15 days of active duty training for individual 
officer reinforcements who do not have access to organized unit 
training is provided at a level intended to cover all qualified officers 
who apply. Also, a limited program is proposed for enlisted personnel 
located in Oversea Commands where no unit training is available. 

Service school and Army area school training is provided for selected 
members of the Army Reserve. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program provides junior 
officers for the Active Army and for the Army Reserve. This budget 
provides pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing for support of the 
ROTC program. 

During fiscal year 1956, the senior division will train 141,49 
students of which 29,789 are in the advanced course and 111,707 in 
the basic course. From 13,499 students in the second year advanced 
course, it is estimated that 12,878 graduates will be commissioned. 

The junior division of this program will continue to enroll 60,000 
students. 

Thank you very much. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Sixes. Will you insert at this point in the record pages 8a and 
27a of the justifications, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 
1955 through December 31, 1955. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Reserve personnel, Army 





| 
Actual, Estimate, | Obligations} Estimate, 
Title fiscal year | fiscal year | through | fiscal year 
1954 1955 Dee. 31 1956 


Reserve personnel : $57, 475, 302 |$71, 679, 890 | $41, 456, 523 \s113, 855, 756 


~ and allowances, active duty for training, | 


cers 20, 583, 854 | 13,995, 168 25, 023, 886 
Pay and allowances, active duty for training, | 
enlisted personnel _- 5. 6, 403, 881 5, 497, 213 9, 043, 091 


Pay and allowances, ‘inactive duty training, 
23, 041, 864 | 10,845,100 | 39, 022, 663 
Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, 


enlisted personnel - -| 9,566,200 | 11,844,000 | 5,224,500 | 26, 652,046 
Individual clothing and uniform gratuities... 2, aoe 184 1, 946, 264 806, 256 3, 269, 470 
Subsistence in kind...._..-- oeken 57,792 | 1,469,594 931, 065 2, 444, 493 
Travel, active duty for training, ‘officers , 073, 3,197,410 | 2,091, 821 3, 937, 090 
Travel, active duty for active, enlisted 

Personnel 2,338,500 | 3,134,023 | 2,050, 400 | 4, 423, 017 
Other costs y 59, 000 a 15, 000 | 40,000 








Reserve Officer candidates oro)... 16, 188, 738 | 16, 600, 000 a % 497, 183 ~ 16, 433, 4 
Pay and allowances... -.......-.-.-- Ee 10, 895, 706 | 9,253,511 | 4, 588, 859 359 | 9, 239, 205 
Individual clothing 2, 962,507 | 5,334,559 | 1,664, 262 5, 166, 425 
Subsistence in kind “ 730, 003 640, 568 552, 392 703, 826 
Travel 1 600, 522 i. 371, 362 691, 670 1, 323, 788 


r 
| 73, 664,040 | 88, 279, 890 48, 953, 706 130, 239, 000 














1 Includes reimbursable obligations. 
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SHORTAGE OF PARTICIPATING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. General Lindeman, the pay status strength of the Army 
Reserve is not at the desired level, is it? 

General LINDEMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And if there should be a war we would have to anticipate 
that the men who have done the fighting for us in the last two wars 
would, in the main, be the men called upon to do it again? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a most distressing situation, one that none of 
us around this table wants. Why do you not tell this committee 
what the real problems are? Why is it that there are no more people 
in pay status than this number we now have? On or off the record, 
what is the trouble? 

General LINDEMAN. I do not mind saying it on the record, sir. The 
problem seems to be to convince people today that joming the Army 
Reserve is a fine and reputable thing, and that it directly affects the 
defense of our country. We seem to have a very hard time putting 
that thought across; that it is worthwhile, that it is a duty, and if 
we enjoy the good things of our country we ought to be willing to 
participate in the forces that will defend it. 

Mr. Stxkes. You have put your finger on the real point, I think. 
The average young man who has spent his time in the military service, 
either as a draftee or as an enlistee, does not want any more. He feels 
he has done all he should be expected to do. It is not a lack of patri- 
otism, but nevertheless he does not want any more military service as 
long as he can get out of it. If we were in a war, I do not think that 
would hold true at all, but we are not in a war now and that situation 
certainly is true. Do you agree? 

General Linpeman. Yes, I do. I think he feels—unfortunately 
for us—that he has done his duty. I will say there are some that stay 
with us, and thank goodness there are, because they are the hard core 
that we hope to build upon. 


EFFORTS TO INCREASE PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Stkes. Do you have people in your Reserve organization here 
in Washington or elSewhere who are trying to break down that particu- 
lar problem and find a way to get to the men who should be partici- 
pating in Reserve activities and who are not; trying to interest them 
in what is being done and get them to want to get into the program? 

General LinpeMAN. We initiate an indoctrination at the begmning 
of their enlistment, advising that the 2 years of active service is only 
part of their obligation as there still remains a 6-year Reserve obliga- 
tion thereafter. This indoctrination is carried on all through the 
2 years of service in our information program. When they come up 
for separation there are interviewing officers who tell them where the 
units of their home town are located and whom to see. In some cases 
there are “State”? rooms. For instance, the Second Army has ‘‘State’’ 
rooms, Kentucky, Ohio, and so on, and in these they tell the returnee 
of that State, who the district chiefs are, and emphasize the advantages 
of pay and retirement given for participation in the Army Reserve. 
When you get down to it, we are offering a day’s pay for 2 hours’ 
work. Our problem is still one of selling. We have put on door-to- 
door campaigns. 
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Mr. Sixes. You mean after the man goes home? 

General Linpeman. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Stxzs. Tell us something about that door-to-door campaign, 
what you do after the man gets home. He is in a hurry to get home 
when you talk to him at a military post and he may not be listening, 

What do you do after he goes home? 

General LinpeMan. We have a list of names we send to the district 
chief, and he gives it to the unit commander. The unit commander 
organizes teams that make personal contacts. It is disheartening for 
the team to knock on the door and say, “Please serve; we need you 
and want you and you have these benefits if you do,” and still they 
do not want to serve. After a certain amount of that, even the unit 
commander gets discouraged because he cannot seem to interest the 
personnel. We have found that in some cases where we have waited 
4 or 5 months and started going back again we have interested some 
to participate in the program. 

Mr. Stxes. What will happen if you are able to make this program 
compulsory? It will not be any more popular than it is now, pre- 
sumably. Congressmen will get letters telling them what a terrible 
thing compulsory service is and sooner or later efforts would be made 
to kill it. Passage of compulsory training legislation is not the com- 
plete answer. 

General Lrinpeman. We have to sell it and we have to keep at it, 
and the thing I try to preach is that we have a wonderful country and 
it is worthwhile for them to come aboard and be part of the team in its 
defense. I do not like to think we have to operate with a program that 
puts a price tag on patriotism. We have to present the program to the 
families, show them the benefits; we have documentary films today 
showing how our country was defended; and we are trying to imbue 
the individual with the basic feeling of wanting to participate. This 
oe Reserve program is given to the Department of the Army by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a mobilization requirement. I feel very 
strongly we have to go all out, because, in my opinion, it means the 
preservation of this country. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. The research and development people have made 
studies in these matters. Are they carrying on any activities to help 
you with the particular problem we have been talking about? 

General Linpeman. The manpower people? 

Mr. Srxss. The research and development people. 

General LinpeMAN. Yes, sir. We have had studies made of this 
problem by them. Their studies found there was apathy on the part 
of the individual, to continue in service. They also came up with the 
idea that perhaps after 4 or 5 months, a man having gotten settled 
with his family again and gotten a job and so forth, he would listen 
with more interest. They also suggested trying to sell it to the 
family. We ourselves had come to most of the same conclusions 
I would like to go off the record for just a moment. 

Mr. Srxgs. As you wish. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Stxkes. The Army undoubtedly has put a great deal of hope on 
the enactment of additional legislation to bring about the implemen- 
tation of the Reserve program. 

There is some question now about the passage of that legislation, 
‘and I make no prediction, but the legislation is encountering strong 
| opposition from some quarters. 

If that legislation should not be enacted, would there be any let- 
down on the part of people in the Reserve program at the Pentagon 
from the standpoint of their efforts to accomplish as much as they 
can? Will they go ahead and do the best they can with the program 

they are now authorized to carry on? 

General LinpEMAN. In my honest opinion every effort will be 
made to carry it on. 

STRENGTH GOALS FOR 1956 


Mr. Sikes. What makes you think you could reach an end strength 
of 219,000 during fiscal year ’56? 

General LinpeMAN. Well, sir, I have a very simple formula. 

If you take the contemplated gain of enlisted men of 29,000, and 
break it down to a requirement of a net gain per military district or 
State, it amounts of a net gain of 50 people per month. Without 
having another unit activated I have divided the number required, 
which is 29,000, by the number of actual units in being today, and 
the astounding thing is that it requires each unit to come up with a 
} net gain of six-tenths of a point per month. When we interpret it 
down to that simple factor, we hope it will show the commander that 
the requirement overall is within his capability. It just gets down 
to simple mathematics. 


ACTIVE DUTY OF ROTC GRADUATES 


Mr. Sixes. Do you expect to call into active duty all ROTC 
graduates this year? 

General LinpEMAN. I have an officer from G—1 who is an expert 
on that. Our intentions generally are ‘“‘yes.”” We have permission to 
call them in over a period of 2 years, that is those that we need this 
year and those we cannot use this year we will call in the following year. 

Mr. Stxes. You expect to defer some of them? 

General LinpEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you determine who will be deferred and who 
will be called immediately into active duty? 
| General Linpeman. A letter was sent out and each officer had the 

choice of indicating whether he would want to be called this year or 
the following year. 

Mr. Stxes. Suppose all of them should want to be called this year? 

General LinpEMAN. I will turn the problem over to Colonel Smith, 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1. He can outline it. 

Mr. Stxes. That is under 8200, is it not, Colonel Smith? 

Colonel Smiru. Active duty for ROTC commissioned officers is 
under program 1000, ‘“‘Pay and allowances of military personnel,” 
in the military personnel Army appropriation. 

Mr. Srxes. I presume you have a statement to make on that sub- 
ject! 
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Colonel Smiru. Mr. Sikes, I have General Young’s presentation op 
this subject which was given to your committee previously. I think 
it answers the question very adequately, sir. 

With your permission I will give it to the reporter and also tell you 
what is in it. 

Mr. Sixes. Very good. 

(The statement foliows:) 

The present Department of Defense policy requires that all nonprior service 
commissioned ROTC graduates be ordered to active duty within 12 months of 
graduation. The manpower ceilings authorized for fiscal year 1956, however, 
restrict the number of ROTC officers that can be absorbed on active duty to 
7,200. In view of reduced ceilings and the excess of ROTC graduates to active 
duty needs, the Department of Defense policy has been modified to permit entry 
to active duty to be phased over a 24-month period, provided delay beyond 1} 
months of graduation was voluntary on the part of the individual concerned. 

As a result of the policy modification, all senior ROTC students have been 
polled as to their desires for entry to active duty. Of 14,655 who will be available, 
only 3,033 have volunteered to delay entry to duty bey ond 12 months after gradu: 
ation. Under terms of the DOD policy, therefore, this leaves 11,622 who mus 
be ordered to active duty during fiscal year 1956, or 4,422 more than the active 
duty requirements. This problem presently under discussion with the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Befense for Manpower and Personnel is yet unresolved, 

Colonel SmitH. On 28 February 1955, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (M & RF) requested a Department of Defense authorize an 
ROTC packet, to include 4,422 officer spaces at an additional cost of 
$11,225,575 for fiscal year i > of which $9,678,000 is MPA funds and 
$1,547,575 is M & O funds. 

A long lead time is required for change in the production of ROTC 
graduates. Since production of the ROTC is now determined by ac- 
tive duty requirements which vary from year to year, the number of 
graduates any give year can be greater or less than the number required 
for active duty. 

Mr. Mituer. Suppose we didn’t appropriate for ordering what you 
need? What would happen? 

Colonel Smirx. We would not be able to commission them or—— 

Mr. Miuuer. You are under contract to commission them. You 
cannot go back on that. 

Colonel Smrru. That is our feeling, yes. 

General Linpeman. I think, Mr. Miller, we would have to take 
4,000 additional officers off active duty—experienced officers—to make 
room to take the 4,000. 

Mr. Miter. That is right. In other words, whenever this commit- 
tee tries to help you people you take it from one pocket and put it in 
the other. It seems to me that is the most foolish policy imaginable. 

Of course you didn’t make that policy and it is not your fault. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us what you are going to do with them. You told 
us what the problem is but you have not told us what you would do. 

You have over 4,000 officers for which you have no spaces? 

Colonel Smirn. That is the $64 question, sir. On the 28th of Febru- 
ary Mr. Milton, the Assistant Secretary, signed a memorandum to 
Defense requesting an ROTC packet for 4,422 spaces, $11% million, 
to bring these boys on in accordance with the Defense instructions. 

Defense has not answered that, sir. Essentially, they have two 
alternatives. Defense will either ‘give us the spaces and try to get 
the extra money or will tell us to order the ROTC officers to duty 
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and stay within the ceiling, which means the forceout that General 
Lindeman just mentioned. 

Mr. Sikes. What will you do in the future about a surplus of ROTC 
graduates? 

Colonel SmirH. Assuming that the Army strength will not be further 
reduced, there will be no surplus, sir. During fiscal 1954, 1955, and 
1956 the Army has been in a declining strength condition. We have 
reduced from approximately 130,000 officers in fiscal year 1953 to an 
authorized strength of 99,000 officers in fiscal 1956. 

During that time we have had excess ROTC graduates, but they 
have been excess because of the strength reductions. During that 
period, as we lose 3 officers, only 2 replac ements are needed. The 
third is a space loss. 

After fiscal 1956, the strength levels off. You lose 3 officers and 
you have to procure 3 officers to sustain the authorized strength. 

The fact is that we will not have an excess of officers from fiscal 
1957 on. We will have to take all of the ROTC officers on duty, 
assuming a production of about 14,400 a year, which is our estimate. 

Mr. Forp. You tell us you will not have any excess officers in fiscal 
1957 and thereafter? 

Colonel Smiru. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What happens to the 3,400 scheduled to be put on active 
duty in fiscal 1956 who have indicated a desire to defer their 
obligations? 

Colonel Smiru. Within the active-duty quotas that will be available 
for fiscal 1957 those officers will have first priority for reporting to 
duty in the month of their selection. In other words, they will come 
on before anyone else is considered. 

The number of ROTC officers needed in fiscal year 1957 depends 
upon the decision given by Defense in connection with the ROTC 
packet request. If this is approved, the Army will need approximately 
13,100 ROTC officers. At present, it is estimated that 12,900 June 
1956 graduates will be available that year. When coupled with the 
3,033 holdovers from June 1955 who volunteered to delay entry to 
active duty beyond 12 months after graduation, the total available 
for active duty in fiscal year 1957 is 15,933. It is contemplated that 
the excess 2,833 will volunteer to report to active duty in fiscal year 
1958, or up to 24 months after graduation, in the same manner that 
the 3,033 volunteered to phase over from fiscal year 1956 to fiscal 
year 1957. 

Mr. Forp. It solves itself in fiscal 1957? 

Colonel Smiru. Yes. 

General Linpeman. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us a résumé of how this program has 
worked during this current fiscal year for the commissioning of these 
ROTC students? 

Colonel Smirx. How it actually has worked out, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Colonel Smiru. We have phased to active duty in more or less 
equal increments all graduates from June 1954. By the end of the 
year we will have brought to duty about 15,500, thanks to the extra 
spaces provided. 


59703—55——_80 
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Mr. Forp. Do you bring them on a monthly basis? 

Colonel Smita. The phasing is in relation to the capacity of the 
service schools to absorb them. The service school is the first duty & 
station so they can be branch qualified to the degree where we can ff 
get effective utilization of their services. As those schools can absor) 
them, we phase the ROTC officers to duty. 

The Infantry School has a class about every 2 weeks, and about 
160 to 170 officers per class. 

Mr. Forp. These boys all graduated last June? 

Colonel Smirx. Some graduated this past January, sir; midterm 
graduates, which number about 1,800. . 
Mr. Forp. The boys who graduate June 1955, when will the last 

one in that category be on active duty? 

Colonel Smirx. June of this year, 12 months after graduation, ex. 
cept for individuals who qualify for extended delay under appropriate F 
regulations. 

Mr. Forp. Are they phased in more or less at their own request? §— 

Colonel Smrrx. Within our ability to meet their request they were, fF 
yes, sir. But experience ran something like this: : 

When we polled this year’s seniors in January, as to what their de. 
sires were as to the month they wanted to come to duty over a 24.57 
month period, 75 percent chose to report to duty in the first 12 months. 
Out of that 75 percent, 85 percent wanted to come in in the first 5 
months, bearing.out what Mr. Riley mentioned a moment ago. 

The next large group which amounted to anything wanted to wait & 
until June, a year later. That permitted them to go back to school for 
another year, or to work for a year, or whatever they wished. 

Mr. Forp. Could the Army absorb these additional spaces over and 
above the 7,000 in fiscal 1956? 

Colonel Smiru. Could we absorb them, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. I mean without disrupting your organization, 
training, and so forth? 

Colonel Smiru. Yes, sir. From the standpoint of training them, we 
have trained upward of 15,500 this year. Next year we will be train- 
ing upward of 12,000. So it will actually be a training load reduction 


of 3,000. We could absorb them trainingwise but not moneywise or Bs 


strengthwise, under present ceilings. 


Mr. Forp. This budget we have before us does not contemplate a 


that $11 million in fiscal 1956 for the program? 
Colonel Smiru. It does not; no, sir. 
General LinpEMAN. That would be active duty money, sir. 
Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller. 
Mr. Mituer. No questions. 
Mr. Stxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 
We will stand in recess until 10 tomorrow morning. 
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Wepnespay, Marca 23, 1955. 


REDUCTION IN 1956 BUDGET TO CONFORM WITH BUDGETED DECREASE IN 
STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. General Lindeman, I believe you had something 
additional you wished to add. 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, Mr. Sikes. 

In the ROTC we originally budgeted a strength of 70,000 students 
in the basic MS-1 course, and in a review of the budget there was a 
reduction to 66,000. However, no corresponding fund decrease was 
made. There is also a slight reduction in the cost of subsistence as 
included in this budget. Therefore, I would like to offer up to the 
committee $390,989 to be removed from the budget which is contained 
under subsistence, individual clothing and subsistence as provided in 
projects 8160, 8220, and 8230. 

(The savings are as follows:) 


Tabulation showing amounts to be given up as savings 


Project In budget Reduction New total 


Subsistence . $2, 444, 493 $11, 194 $2, 433, 299 
Individual clothing 5, 166, 425 374, 408 4, 792, 017 
Subsistence 7 703, 826 5, 387 698, 439 


8, 314, 744 | 390, 989 7, 923, 755 


os Sixes. What effect does that reduction have on the program 
itself? 

General LinpeMANn. We went into the details and weighed the 
factors of whether or not we would accept the reduction to 66,000. 
Looking at the anticipated increase in college enrollment next year, 
and weighing its effect on our enrollment we have decided to accept 
the figure of 66,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it your feeling that there are no serious consequences 
to be anticipated as a result of the reduction imposed upon you 
strengthwise? 

General Linpeman: I do not feel that there will be. That is my 
considered judgment. 

Mr. Stxus. Do you feel there is a possibility of some adverse effect 
from the standpoint of the land-grant colleges where military training 
is required? 

General Linpeman. We do not think so. When we had the enroll- 
ment wide open, the best we could do was 63,987. I think we can 
absorb any increase this year. 

_Mr. Srxes. Are there any changes in the number of ROTC ‘units 
J either at the college level or at the high-school level for 1956? 

General LrnpEMaN. In the number of units? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes, the number of units. 

_ General LinpeMaAN. There are no changes that I know of, either 
in the senior or in the junior program. 

Mr. Stxes. Are there any questions, Mr. Riley, on the ROTC 
personnel program? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford? 
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FUND REQUIREMENTS FOR ROTC GRADUATES ON ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. Forp. General Lindeman, as I understand it, if you are to 
commission all of the coming June graduates in your senior ROTC 
program, you will have to have an additional sum of money in fiscal 
1956. 

General Linpeman. I would like to refer that question to Colonel 
Smith if I may. 

Mr. Forp. Certainly. 

Colonel Smiru. If Defense gives us the authority im the packet 
that we have requested, there will be a need of $11.25 million, $15 
million of that in maintenance and operations, and the remainder ip 
the military personnel Army program. 

General Linpeman. That does not come into the Reserve program: 
it comes into the active Army program. 

Mr. Forp. It is directly related to the program. 

General LinpEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Because of the commission aspects of it. 

General Linpeman. Yes. 


LOYALTY OATH FOR ROTC STUDENTS 


Mr. Srxes. Any further questions, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. General Lindeman, you probably remember we put in 
a requirement last vear that ROTC students must sign the so-called 
loyalty oath. What has been the effect and what has been your 
experience with that program? 

General Linpeman. Mr. Ford, we have had reactions from the 
universities on the loyalty oath. 

Mr. Forp. That is to be expected, I am learning. 

General Linpeman. As you recall, the Land Grant Association 
appeared before the Senate and stated that they would have the 
problem of forcing participation in their basic courses. As the provi- 
sion was originally written, it st«ted that all basic students would 
sign or could not be in the program. The law was changed to require 
those formally enrolled students to sign a loyalty oath. This permitted 
colleges to informally enroll some of the students under 18 (c) which 
allows no cost to the Government. 

Mr. Forp. What is the difference between a formally enrolled and 
an informally enrolled student? 

General Linpeman. A formally enrolled student is actually assigned 
to the unit as a part of the ROTC Cadet Corps. 

The informally enrolled student is one who is allowed to monitor 
the course at no expense to the Government. They are allowed to 
attegd classes, but they are not formally members of the ROTC 
Cadet Corps of the institution. They can, in some cases—for instance, 
where a man, let us say, has bad eyesight, be informally enrolled in 
the advanced course, and when he gets the defect in his eyes corrected, 
he can then be formally enrolled into the ROTC Corps. If he wants 
to wear the uniform while informally enrolled he will have to purchase 
it at his own expense. 

To implement the loyalty oath requirement, we sent the following 
communication to the field: 


1. Reference DA letter, AGPB-0 326.6, August 16, 1954, subject, loyalty cer 
tificates by ROTC students. 
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2, Pending revision of appropriate regulations, the following policy concerning 
enroliment for the 1954-55 sessions in the basic and advanced courses of the 
senior division, Army ROTC, is announced. This policy will be applicable to 
enrollment already completed and to enrollment subsequent to receipt of this 
nessage. 
m3. Easouttén of Loyalty Certificate for Personnel of the Armed Forces (DD 
form 98) is @ prerequisite for formal repeat formal enrollirent in the basic and 
advanced courses of the senior division at class CC, MC, MJC, and MI institu- 
tions. No student will be formally enrolled in these courses without having 
properly exeeuted DD form 98. 

4. If an applicant for formal enrollment completes DD form 98 and admits 
past or present membership in any of the designated organizations, or otherwise 
qualifies DD form 98, his formal enrollment will be withheld and all pertinent 
information will be forwarded to the Department of the Army for appropriate 
decision and action. Pending such final action in each case, the subject student 
may be informally enrolled only in the basic course as provided in paragraph 5, 
below. 

5. At the discretion of the PMST and the institution authorities, such students 
as may be required or be permitted by the institution to undergo military training 
and who are not accepted for formal enrollment may receive instruction in the 
senior division basic course as provided in paragraph 18, AR 145-350. No 
student, however, who fails to execute DD form 98 or qualifies the form as indi- 
cated in paragraph 4, above, will be permitted to wear the Army ROTC uniform 
or insignia under any circumstances. 

6. Prior to signing DD form 98, students will be properly oriented as to the 
content and meaning of the form and the seriousness of false or incomplete cer- 
tificates. Students will be advised that refusal to sign the certificate must become 
a matter of official record, and they will be fully cautioned as to the possible 
impact of such refusal on their subsequent careers. 


(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Forp. For all boys going to a land-grant college, it is manda- 
tory that all of them take 2 years of military training; is that correct? 
In the first 2 years, he has to participate in some military training. 

General LinpeMAN. That is correct, except for one exception, 
which, I believe, is the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Forp. Those boys, with that one exception, who must take, 
mandatorily, military training, are they construed to be informally 
or formally enrolled? 

General LinpDEMAN. All those who do not refuse to sign the loyalty 
oath or compromise the loyalty oath in any manner are formally 
enrolled in the cadet corps of the ROTC of that university. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea how many fall ia the other cate- 
gory, and do not sign in those kinds of institutions? 

General Linpeman. I do not have that figure because that infor- 
mation is kept by the university. The only forms we get are the ones 
we must investigate. 

Mr. Mitier. May I interrupt for a question? 

Mr. Forp. Certainly. 

Mr. Mier. Is there any doubt in your mind, General Lindeman, 
or in the minds of those in the Department of the Army, or the 
Department of Defense, that there is anything in any way wrong 
about requiring that public funds, whether directed to land-grant 
universities or through military instruction programs, money that is 
appropriated in this budget, should be devoted exclusively to educat- 
ing and training patriotic Americans or that we should say that 
nobody who is not a loyal American is entitled to receive the benefits 
of that training? 

General Linpeman. Mr. Miller, as far as the Department of the 
Army is concerned, we have no objection to that approach. 
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Mr. Miuuer. It is hard for me to understand why the land-gran; 
colleges would have any objection to it. Certainly public educatioy 
is a privilege and it is not a right, and if a man is not going to be loyal 
to the institution that benefits him, why is there anything immor| 
about saying what requirements he must meet? I would throw them 
out in a minute if they are not willing to be loyal Americans. Why 
should we educate somcbody to tear down the very thing we are trying 
to build up? I just do not see any argument about it. Maybe I an 
old fashioned. 


ROTC STRENGTHS, COSTS, AND CURRICULUM 


Mr. Forp. Have you submitted for the record, General Lindeman, 
any of the charts of the extension of the charts that were included last 
year? 

Mr. Perutrat. We have them prepared and we will be glad to 
submit them. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I think we should have these charts 
extended in the record. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Will you do that? 

Mr. Perurau. Yes. 

(The charts referred to follow:) 


Inactive-duty pay status strengths 


Officer Enlisted Total 


; 136, 918 
85, 203 147, 260 
84, 113 146, 046 
85, 251 148, 518 
86, 690 151, 202 
87, 227 151, 993 
Dee. 31, 1954 89, 134 154, 008 
Jan, 31, 1065.........- 64, 959 90, 898 


Funds and strengths for fiscal year 1954 and 19565 





! 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1954 1955 


Funds requested $116, 636, 000 $90, 000, 
, 000 90, 000, 


000, 000 
000, 000 


Funds received 


, 


1955 


br 


Beginning | End 


——$__$_—___— 


Total Reserve 1, 103, 000 1, 103, 000 1 1, 631,00 
Number in pay status: 

NO 5 i cis ncbwiiunieeadbseo odes bpeeeene 250, 000 S 201, 930 

aon 148, 000 195, 000 

136, 918 ; 1 178, 700 


1 Estimated. 
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Average cost per person 


Fiscal year 
1956 
cen naan taeealiaascedibchaasinbt 


Inactive duty end strength 78, 700 | 219, 000 
Average inactive duty strength 


Amount, Army Reserve val e ~~ $71,679,890 | $113, 855, 756 
Amount, ROTC etidh ahead ate 16, 600, 000 16, 433, 244 


| 88,279,890 | —-130, 289, 000 
} | 


569. 00 
| 


The following is the curriculum of the general military science program which 
will be offered to approximately two-thirds of our senior ROTC institutions. 
The remaining institutions will continue to offer branch training (Infantry, 
Engineer, ete.): 


| 


| 
Hours required 


| Classroom Leadership | 
an and 
| laboratory | command 





Organization of the Army. 
American Military History. 
Individual Weapons and Marksmanship. 
School of the Soldier and Exercise of Command. 


Crew-served Weapons and Gunnery. 
| Map and Aerial Photograph Reading. 
School of Soldier and Exercise of Command. 


Small Unit Tactics and Communications. 

Organization, Functions, and Missions of the Arms and 
Services. 

| Military Teaching Methods. 

| Leadership. 
School of the Soldier and Exercise of Command. 

Performance of Tactical, Technical, and Administrative 
Duties in the Field. 


Logistics. 

| Operations. 

Military Administration and Personnel Management 
(ineludes Military Justice). 

Service Orientation. 

School of the Soldier and Exercise of Command. 











STRENGTH REQUIRED OF ARMY RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Forp. Are you still using the unit progressive policy? 

General LInpEMAN. The unit progressive policy in the Army 
Reserve? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General LiInpEMAN. We are using the process that the units must 
have and maintain at least activation strength. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the same thing said in another way? 

General LinpEMAN. No; it is a lower standard than we had before. 

Previously we had instructions out that units must get and maintain 
what we call maintenance strength, which was a higher figure than 
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the activation strength. Activation strength requires the individuals 
necessary to activate the unit. However, we have raised those acti. 
vation strengths a little higher than they were a year ago. If units 
fall below that strength, they have 90 days to get back up to str ength. 
Or the unit is relocated or inactivated. 

Mr. Forp. Has your policy worked well in that regard; have you 
had a drop in units? 

General LinpEMAN. Yes; we have dropped roughly a little over 100 
units this year. 

Mr. Forp. Has that provided an incentive? Has it been successfi! 
in getting the units to meet those levels? 

General LinpeMaANn. Well, the requirement put on it before the 
unit can start, indirectly provides a healthier start in maintaining the 
unit. Activation strength a year ago was not very high. We now 
ask that they have more enlisted men than they had in the past in 
order to keep the unit active. 


RESERVE ASSIGNMENT PLAN 


Mr. Forp. Have you had any experience with your trial assign- 
ment plan? 

General LinpEeMAN. Yes, sir. We tried the assignment plan out 
and we found that it has a great deal of virtue. Even if the man does 
not participate in his assigned unit, if mobilization comes, he has a 
set of orders in his pocket telling him that he will report to his unit 
at that time. This makes for an orderly recall of the man in case of 
an emergency. 

We have unfortunately found only limited success with participa- 
tion as a result of the assignment itself. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, his desire to participate actively has 
not been stimulated much more by having a direct order to be a part 
of a certain unit? 

General LinpmmMan. That is correct. We get back to the same 
problem of how do you make him participate? 

Mr. Forp. However, he does have a specific order to report to 4 
specific unit, come M-day, whenever you order that unit to be acti- 
vated? 

General Linpeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. You have not had a trial run on the activation of the 
units as to those who had such orders? 

General Linpeman, Not yet; but I can tell you from the question- 
naries to the field, from which we have just had returns by two 
armies that the returns from individuals with a reserve obligation 
was pretty close to 90 percent or better. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a better percentage of response than you get i 
another group? 

General LinpeMaNn. I can tell you this, based on memory, that 
previous to this our experience has not been that good, I believe that 
the Reserve assignment obligation gives him at least the responsibility 
to respond to official mail. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any further questions on that item? If not, 
we thank you very much, General Lindeman. 

General Linpeman. Thank you. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 23, 1955. 
Poticy on SEPARATION OF OFFICERS 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. DONALD P. BOOTH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

LT. COL. JAMES JONES, G-1, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

LT. COL. ROBERT B. SMITH, G-1, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Srxes. General Lawton, will you present the next witness? 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, the committee had asked for 
information on the policy of the Department of the Army concerning 
the basis of attrition of senior officer grades and making spaces, or 
generating spaces to meet the requirements for bringing in junior 
officers. 

I believe the subject came up the other day, particularly in regard 
to the ROTC graduates and spaces for them in the Army’s active 
duty participation. I would like to introduce General Booth and 
his assistants from G-—1, to present the matter to you. 

Mr. Sixes. General Booth, the committee is glad to have you with 
us. 

This is a subject which is of much interest. 

We would like to have you give us a general statement on the overall 
policy and the procedure which the Army is following in separating 
officers from the service. 

We have had our attention called to a number of officers with very 
fine qualifications and with high efficiency records who are being phased 
out, presumably because they have been passed over for promotion. 
They have had to be passed over for promotions because there is not 
room at the next higher level. 

We understand your problem in that connection but we also under- 
stand the problem of the superior officer, who is not promoted, who is 
being pushed out of the service at a time when it is very late in life 
for him to begin another career. 

Will you give us a general statement outlining your policy and 
procedure? 

General Boorn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The problem that has come up in the committee, I think, arose in 
connection with the ROTC program bringing to active duty the 
ROTC graduates who would be due for their active duty service in 
fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Srtxes. That is one end of it but there is another one, too. 

General Bootu. Yes; there are really two problems. 

Mr. Srxes. There are two problems. 

General Booru. Yes. To continue: If you are not able to get the 
packet for additional Reserve positions and are not able to get places 
for the ROTC graduates, if we are not able to get the places for the 
number who come to us, and who have been registered in the Reserve 
Status, then we will have to go to some sort of an elimination pro- 
cedure in 1956, in order to meet the officer end strength that is re- 
quired, and we will probably have to have a program that will pro- 
vide for the elimination—we know that we will have to provide for 
the elimination of about 4,422 officers. Some of those may be in the 
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category of Reserve officers who are in their first 3 years active duty: 
for example, there should be some part of the 4,422 who would jy 
programed for earlier termination, after 21 months, and who came 
in 2 years earlier. But, in the main, it will be such a thing as you 
describe, for those who have put ina number of years’ service, active 
service, and who do not desire to get out. 

Mr. Mriuurr. May I ask you a question at that point? 

General Booru. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuier. You start out with the assumption that this thing 
has to be, that you have to do it, and of course, it will, if the overall 
strength remains, because you can only use so many officers in each 
grade. 

General Boornu. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuier. But then you follow it up by assuming that you haye 
got to take these people in who are relatively without value, and on 
the other hand, you must release the ones that have had experience, 
and are in many cases more valuable to the service than youngsters 
who do not want the particular service. 

Now, who makes that primary determination as to who is to stay? 
Is that a Defense Department decision, or is it General Hershey’s de. 
cision, or who is running the show? 

General Boors. In that particular case, it would go back to the 
Defense Department decision. We are try ing to get a reconsidera- 
tion of that decision at the present time. And we want to have all 
of the officers that are graduates of the ROTC program either go in 
and meet the needs of the Regular Army for 2 years’ service or take 
3 months of the period required for basic Army qualification, then 
revert back to the Reserve, and continue their Reserve responsibility, 

Mr. Mitter. There is not any question in your mind, is there, 
General, that from the standpoint of the national welfare, that is the 
way it ought to be, for the good of the Army, rather than to bring in 
these young men and force out men who have had this training? 

General Booru. There is no question so far as the Army is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Stxes. Let me ask you to touch on this type of individual— 
and I am not going to identify him by name, but I have heard an 
officer make presentations to this committee, and he does it very well: 
he knows his subject; he is about 50 years of age, a full colonel, and 
he is being separated from the service. He is in a branch of the 
service that requires a great deal of technical knowledge. It seems to 
me that man has many valuable years left and he is in a field where 
you constantly are seeking additional qualified and experienced people. 
If he is already qualified, why would he be on the way out? 

General Booru. That is the second problem; that comes under the 
second problem that I mentioned earlier, and is entirely distinct from 
what may happen because of the overage of ROTC graduates this 
year. 

That comes under the long-range revitalization program and has 
nothing to do with the total strength of the Army in 1955, 1956, 1957, 
or 1958. It has to do with our program that was adopted last year for 
the revitalization of the officer component on active duty. 

It comes neither under the first—since it is not involved with that 
particular problem. 
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The situation is this: It was decided that, in the light of our experi- 
nce, particularly gained early in World War II, that the officer corps 
if the Army had to remain very vital and had to be a usable corps 
snd meet our mobilization needs at any time. In other words, they 
nust be trained and the leaders must be able to go into combat and 
1ot have us to go through the same type of procedure that we had at 
he beginning of World War I, where so many of the older officers 
iad to be relieved in the early part of the war, and the younger officers 
ake over, and to have the younger ones coming up now, who would 
ave the experience to take over the problems. That was the basic 
eason for the revitalization program. 

We found that in the active Army there were over 50 percent of the 
fficers, exclusive of those who leave after 2 years’ obligated service, 
er 50 percent were the hump caused by World War II and that some- 
hing had to be done with regard to that particular feature of it. So 
hat the program was worked over with the idea of revitalizing the 
ficer corps. 

The first thing that was put into consideration was that those offi- 
ers who had had 20 years’ credit for retirement, and who were selected 
yy a board as being nonessential to the service, would go out. 

Then we provided the same rule with respect to the active Army in 
regard to the Reserve component officers remaining on active duty 
after the Reserve Officers Act of last summer, providing for the Re- 
serve officer on an inactive status, who were 55 years of age as lieu- 
tenant colonel or below, or 58 years as a colonel. 

And in addition to that, we provided that any officer who could not, 
by the time he had reached the age of 55 or 58, qualify for retirement, 
should be separated. That, we felt, was for the best interests of the 
officers, because if he could not qualify for retirement at any time in the 
future under the policy or the act, he was in better position to get out 
and enter his lifework than he would be later. 

Mr. Stxes. Before you leave that: If he has waited that long, he 
has waited too long. A man who is 55 or 58 years of age has waited 
too long to go out and start life over in another field of endeavor. 

General Boor. No, Mr. Chairman; I was talking about one who 
could not qualify for retirement by the time he is 55 or 58. 

Mr. Stxes. In any event retirement pay would be very low; not 
enough for a livelihood. 

General Booru. I think probably that the officer you referred to 
comes under that category. 

Mr. Stxes. No; this was a full colonel at 52. I do not know how 
long he has been on active duty. It is possible that he cannot qualify 
for retirement before he is 58. 

' ee Bootu. He would have had to have about 14 years’ service, 
eliev 

Mr. Forp. If he were a Regular officer, would that make any 
difference? 

General Boorn. It would make this difference, in that he would 
hot come under that provision, and that he would qualify for retire- 
ment at that age. 

There is no man who is 52, who is in the Regular service, who 
cannot qualify for retirement by the time he reaches the age of 60. 
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Mr. Forp. Is it possible for a man who is 52, who is a Regula 
officer and who has been on active duty continuously, to qualify for 
retirement at 52 or 53? 

General Boorn. Yes. Any officer that is passed over for promotion 
after 30 years service, a brigadier general, after 5 years in the kanes 
of colonel, is retired; and there were a number of those last year, 
or 53, who were retired last summer. 

Mr. Forp. Could the record show how many were in that category 
who were so retired? 

General Booru. In the Regular Army? 

Mr. Forp. In the Regular Army, yes. 

General Boor. We have something like five or six hundred who 
were retired last year. 

Mr. Forp. I think it will be helpful if you will prepare a complete 
statement for the record on this matter, General Booth, showing what 
your policies are, something about the hump. There is no reason why 
that should not be in the record, is there? ' 

General Boorn. No. 

Mr. Srxes. Tell us what is causing the problem and the difference 
in this program, if any, between the Regular and the Reserve on 
extended active duty. 

Now do you have the answer to Mr. Ford’s question, or do you 
want to supply that for the record? 

General Boorn. The numbers? 

Mr. Srxss. Yes. 

General Booru. Four hundred and twenty-two in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Miuuer. In what grades? 

General Booru. There were 50 generals; 325 colonels; 34 lieutenant 
colonels; 13 majors. 

Of the 325 colonels, all were probably in the age group you are 
talking about, that have seen 30 years of service, 5 years in grade 
under the Officer Promotion Act for Involuntary Retirement. 

Mr. Sixes. Any further questions, gentlemen? 

I think, General Booth, if you will prepare a complete statement 
on policy that it will help take care of our requirements, General. 

General Booru. Yes. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


SUMMARY OF THE ARMY PROGRAM FOR VITALIZATION OF THE ACTIVE OFFICER 
Corps 


In this period of declining Army strength it is increasingly important that the 
_Active Army maintain an officer corps capable of maximum mobilization potential 
in time of emergency. Fluctuating Army strength since World War II and lack 
of stability of the active-duty category system have caused undue uneasiness and 
anxiety among Reserve component officers on active duty and many fine officers 
whose services were needed by the Army have voluntarily returned to civilian life. 
Because of this and since the Army will require the active duty-services of a large 
number of Reserve component officers for the foreseeable future it became impera- 
tive that the Army provide a greater sense of security to the highly capable type 
of active-duty Reserve officers. During the past year this problem was thoroughly 
studied by the Department of the Army staff and a long-range active-duty program 
for Reserve component officers was adopted. 

A salient feature of the long-range plan is a new active-duty category agreement 
system which obviates the current requirement for periodic renewal of category 
agreements of qualified officers who volunteer for active duty beyond their initial 
2-year tours. his will provide greater assurance to the highly capable type 0! 
Reserve component officers that so long as their performance continues to meet 
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acceptable standards and barring substantial reductions in strength, they may 
continue on active duty until eligible to retire. To provide added security in 
event of involuntary release due to a reduction in strength legislation is being 
sought to provide ‘‘severance”’ pay to Reserve officers separated prior to retirement 
on a basis somewhat paralleling that now provided for Regular officers. 

In developing a long-range program particular attention had to ge biven to 
the World War II “hump” in personnel procurement as reflected in the attached 
chart. The majority of officers in the “hump” have completed 10 to 15 years’ 
active service. This group represents almost half of the officer strength of the 
Army (exclusive of those having less than 3 years’ service). Some of these 
individuals entered on active duty at relatively late ages and are now rapidly 
becoming overage in grade. Since most of these officers desire to remain on active 
duty the Army will become increasingly top-heavy with relatively overage per- 
sonnel unless corrective action is taken. 

In the early days of World War II the Army had a difficult time finding ade- 
quate leaders. Of the officers General Marshall had available for division and 
corps commanders in 1940 and 1941, not more than five went through the entire 
war while the others had to be replaced by younger men at a very critical time. 
These younger men were in the grades of major, lieutenant colonel, and colonel 
and had to be elevated rapidly without adequate experience in intermediate 
responsibilities. Military personnel structures must always be examined in light 
of how they would function during hostilities. Experience leaves no doubt that 
age takes its toll and the man who functions adequately in peacetime may not 
stand up under the rigors of combat. If the Active Army is to maintain a vitalized 
establishment capable of furnishing officers to the higher positions who are able 
to endure the hardships of war, we must keep the Active Army Officer Corps 
young, vigorous and high in quality. The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 is de- 
signed to do that for the Regular Officer Corps and we believe it is effectively 
accomplishing that purpose. The Reserve Officer Personnel Act of 1954 is a 
major step in that direction for the Reserve components and our Vitalization 
Program is designed to accomplish the same purpose for Reserve component 
officers on active duty. 

In order to establish a firm active duty pattern for Reserve component officers, 
with reasonable opportunity for advancement, it is essential that something be 
done to correct the overstrength of officers in the World War II hump. With 
this in mind along with the necessity for vitalization and improvement of quality 
of the officer corps, the long-range program provides, in addition to the above- 
mentioned category system, for (a) retirement of those who are eligible by reason 
of 20 years’ active service and who are determined to be excess to actual needs 
of the Active Army; (b) release from active duty upon attaining the maximum 
ages specified in the Reserve Officer Personnel Act of 1954 and release of those 
who cannot expect to qualify for retirement prior to attaining these ages; (c) 
separation of officers twice passed over for temporary promotion to the grade of 
captain, major, or lieutenant colonel. 

The Officer Personnel “.ct of 1947 provides, in general, for the mandatory 
retirement or separation of P.egular Army lieutenant colonels upon completion 
of 28 years’ ser. ice, colonels and brigadier generals upon completion of 30 years’ 
seriice or 5 years in grade, whiche er is later, and major generals upon comple- 
tion of 35 vears’ ser ice or 5 years in grade, whiche er is later. During fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955 Pegular 4rmy colonels were retired under this provision 
at an a erage age of about 54 as compared to the maximum age of 58 for Peserve 
component colonels and 55 for Peser:e component officers of the lower grades 
under the vitalization program. During fiscal year 1955 approximately 500 
Pegular Army officers or about 2 percent of the total Pegular Army officer 
strength are being retired mandatorily. During the same period approximately 
500 Peserve component offcers are being retired involuntarily. This represents 
less than seven-tenths of 1 percent of the total number of Peser,e component 
officers on active duty. In addition approximately €00 P.eserve component 
officers are being involuntarily separated during fiscal year 1955 under the above- 
mentioned overage provision of the vitalization program. It is contemplated 
that separation of offcers twice passed ov er for temporary promotion will com- 
mence in fiseal year 1956 when an estimated 1,000—1,700 offcers will be affected. 
This provision is applicable to both P.ecular Army and P-eserve component officers 
though the evact number by eo nponent is not known at this t'me. 

_ It will be recalled that the Army was confronted with a hump problem follow- 
ing World War I. In an effort to lower this hump the Congress found it neces- 
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sary to pass legislation which authorized full retirement for officers who serve 
in World War I after 20 years’ service upon application and which gave to th 
Secretary of War discretionary authority to grant full retirement to World War | 
veterans with less than 20 years’ service. The present-day hump of Regul 
officers compounded by active duty reservists with the same amount of service 
presents a situation which makes the World War I hump look extremely small hy 
comparison. F 

The Army recognizes its responsibilities to the Nation to maintain the beg 
possible fighting machine which can respond to future emergencies on short notice 
It also recognizes the ever-increasing danger of having such a large number of its 
Active Army officers grouped in the same length-of-service bracket. 

Only through vigorous application of the vitalization measures which the Cop. 
gress has so wisely provided can the Army meet its personnel requirements. This 
vitalization program will increase the opportunities and improve the attractive. 
ness of the service for younger officers and, thereby, provide the new blood which 
is so essentially necessary to maintain a successful defensive force for our Nation 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 23, 1955. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. ABENDROTH, CHIEF, ARMY DIVISIOy, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

COL, JOHN R. SEWARD, ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE BRANCH, Na- 
TIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


COL. JOSEPH D. ALEXANDER, LOGISTICS BRANCH, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU 


COL. RENE L. DeBLOIS, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING BRANCH, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


COL. CHARLES J. McCORMICK, INSTALLATIONS BRANCH, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU 


LT. COL. CHARLES R. SMITH, COMPTROLLER BRANCH, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU 


CHARLES F. STIER, COMPTROLLER BRANCH, NATIONAL GUARD 
BUREAU 


THOMAS A. HILL, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING BRANCH, NA.- 
TIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Un >bligated balance transferred from “Procurement and pro- 

duction, Army,” pursuant to 68 Stat. 337 and 68 Stat. 800__|__- oil 26, 500, 000 ed 
Reimburse ments from non-Federal sources-- Fhe wcseste taal salbtagea ss 388, 887 560, 000 622, 000 
Reimbursements rrom other accounts____....-..--.-------.-.- 16, 516 | 110, 000 110, 000 


Appropriation or estimate__-._-_- . | $210, 035, 000 | $218, 530, 000 | $294, 800, 000 





Total available for obligation. _____- jcuneacacounnel Gn 403 | 245, 700, 000 | 295, 532, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.......__. —24, — 24, 398, 970 | —14, 530, 000 | , ae 





INO nn occ wccenssobawhcctawanmneens 186, 0 046, 433 231, 170, v0 | "295, , 532, 000 





NorTe.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from sales of provisions ar.d meals (sce. 712, 
Public Law 458). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


| 
|. F. 
: 


. Military personnel. d wend ee eae $106, 475, 955 | $134, 958,000 | $173,7 

. Command and Rar Eere-ns- i ie Ge tree a 1, 198, 150 1, 265, 000 1, 323, 000 
Oi PER dec wncccce bee cece 1, 733, 772 2, 621, 000 2, 344, 00 

. Materiel. - (san dats ke She wehbinhanndennns 7, 712, 409 7,115, 000 10, 318, 000 
5. Supplies and re \pair pe arts_. 10, 781, 401 12, 953, 000 11, 894, 000 

. Serviccs, ee we nent maintenance....-.....___-_- 58, 024, 443 66, 164, 000 80, 939, 00 

: Antiaircraft defense. ante 7 120, 303 6, 094, 000 14, 915, 000 


Obligations incurred _- 186, 046, 433 231, 170, 000 295, 532, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


17, 617 


17, 809 
150 


ota] number of permanent non-Federal positions 14, 523 


Total number of permanent positions 14, 715 
ull-time equivalent of all other positions 130 


verage number of all Federal employees > 
average nuinber of all non-Federal employees 127 747 | 


otal number of permanent positions-_-_-_- Se anal 192 3 192 


340 
15, 246 
Average number of all employees 15, 586 


‘umber of Federal e eee at end of year 644 
Jumber of non-Federal employees at end of year 17. 151 


Total number of all employees at end of year 17, 795 


verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 
Non-Federal positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Civilian, Federal: 
Permanent positions $746, 808 | $771, 644 
Positions other than permanent 484, 586 547, 400 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 2, 898 | 2, 956 
Payment above basic rates 1, 752 2, 000 | 


Total civilian, Federal 1, 236,044 | —_1, 324, 000 | 
Civilian, non-Federal 47, 461,217 | 58, 217, 000 | 
48, 697,261 | _ 59, 541, 000 | 

90, 622,970 | 115, 670, 000 | 


Total personal services 

Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

8 Supplies and materials 

P Equipment 
Penisons, annuities, and insurance claims 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Other contractual services 
SUMMARY | 


otal number of permanent positions 192 | 
otal number of permanent non-Federal positions , 523 | 17, 617 | 20, 754 





Total number of permanent positions 7 17, 809 | 20, 948 
ull-time equivalent of all other positions..............---...- 150 | 183 


verage number of all Federal ores 340 375 
verage number of all non-Federal employees 3 15, 246 19, 492 


Average number of all employees , 15, 586 | 19, 867 


717 
20, 848 


21, 565 








umber of Federal re at end of year 
umber of non-Federal employees at end of year ‘ 17, 15 


Total number of all employees at end of year . 17, 795 


| 
Verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $4, 015 
Average grade S-5. GS-5.0 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 716 
Non-Federal positions: Average salary $3, 818 


$4, 015 
GS-5.0 
$3, 716 
a 909 





59703—55——_81 
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Obligations by objeets—Continued 
Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estima, 





SUMMARY—Ccontinued 


01 Personal services: 

Civilian, Federal: | } 
Permanent positions__---- $746, 808 | $771, 644 | $770, &8 

Positions other than permanent 484, 586 | 547, 400 680, 00) 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 2, 898 | 2, 956 3, 00) 

Payment above basic rates_...........-.---.------ 1, 752 2, 000 | 2 10 

Total civilian, Federal 1, 236, 044 | 1, 324, 000 1, 456, 00) 

Civilian, non-Federal | 47, 461, 217 58, 217, 000 76, 222, 000 





Total civilian_ jveszeies “48, 697, 261 59, 541, 000 77, 678, 00 
Military ee 7 90, 622,970 | 115, 670, 000 | 146, 851, 00) 
Total personal services... -..........------ Schpeaoet’ a 320, 231 175, 211, 000 224, 529, 0 
Travel ioe acnrtias taeteinn eles 5, 120, 190 | 7, 217, 600 10, 312, 
Transportation of things. oe Xs : eos aa’ 4, 190, 769 | 3, 370, 000 3, 946, 00 
Comenumination servaees.. ... . <2. <26625 5.235.555 ee: 525, 221 679, 000 940, 0 
Rents and utility services_.........._.__- al 254, 231 | 697, 000 1, 378, 0 
Printing and reproduction “a 750, 066 | 644, 000 565, 00 
Other contractual services. - -- cain ian = osush. ke ae 5, 149, 400 6, 296, 0 
SENOD WIIEE MOINES 5.5 So Gandia nu ccksnedasce .-.-| 22,553,423 33, 426, 000 44, 528, 0 
Equipment. Lb ki Re hens oki 1, 944, 195 3, 705, 000 1, 968, Oi 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims._________ J 963 31, 000 31, 
Taxes and assessments 267, 822 1, 040, 000 1, 039, 00 





ce I en te ee eee ee "186, 046, 433 231, 170, 000 295, 532, 00 


1 


Analysis of expenditures 





| 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat 


Obligated balance brought forward $44, 732,142 | $32,883,648 | $48, 383, HH 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years___................__- TIRES Tosa= culls teas calc. 
Obligations incurred during the year | 186, 046, 433 | 231,170,000 | 295, 532, ui 
232, 062, 869 | 264,053,648 | 343, 915, 8 
Reimbursements. .--- : — 405, 403 | —670, 000 | —732, 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims_- —1, 462, 832 re 
Obligated balance carried forward —32, 883, 648 | —48, 383, 648 | —73, 183, 68 


a I ls Bee an hedmeerccceuceacwawneell _197, 310, 986 | 215, 000, 000 270, 000,00 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: hoe 1 
Out of current authorizations. . -_.- aie -..---------| 156,328,844 | 185,000,000 | 235, 000, 0 
bo ee ee i 30, 000, 000 | 35, 000, 00 





Mr. Sr1xes. The committee is now ready to consider the appropri 
tion for the National Guard. We have with us General Abendroth, 
the Chief of the Army Division of the National Guard Bureau. We 
are always glad to have you with us, General Abendroth This is a sub- 
ject in which this committee takes a great deal of interest. I would be 
glad to have you make your general statement at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General ApenprorH. Thank you. 

The fiscal year 1956 Army National Guard budget estimate being 
presented to you will support a strength increase of 50,000 during the 
year. The program provides a beginning strength of 375,000, and al 
ending strength of 425,000, and an increase in units from 5,200 to 
5,260. 

Enlistments in the National Guard has been particularly successfl 
in recent years. Net gains of 41,241 and 62,889, were realized in fiscal 
years 1°"3 and 1954 respectively. The net increase in strength pro 
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jected for fiscal year 1955 is 56,225. The net gain was 18,318 for the 
first half, and we anticipate gaining an additional 38,000 in the second 
half. This compares more than favorably to the net gain of 42,000 in 
the second half of fiscal year 1954. 

Approximately 52 percent of enlistments are in the 17 to 1814 age 
group, and 5 percent are from selective service personnel who have 
completed 2 years of active service. The remaining 43 percent of en- 
listments are from the following sources: those in the 1814 to 26 year 
age group, reenlistments and per rsonnel not subject. to selective service. 
Although 52 percent of the enlistments are in the 17 to 181% age group, 
the number of these troops is approximately 32 percent of the total 
troop strength. The reason for this is a greater rate of turnover in this 
group. In the past year 28,000 National Guardsmen, not necessarily 
in this age group, enlisted in the regular serv ices as follows: 12,000 to 
the Active Army; 9,000 to the Air. Force, and 7,000 to the Navy. 

The training program provides for 48 armory drills, 15 days’ sum- 
mer field training, command-post exercises, and a school program 
which, as in the past, stresses military occupational specialty, staff, 
command, and instructor training. Pay is provided for trainees at- 
tending 3 week-ends of inactive duty training, also included are funds 
for a basic training program of 56 days for 12,000 recruits. This 
basic training program will provide active duty training to new re- 
cruits, thereby increasing training readiness, insuring greater unit 
efliciency, and per mitting ¢ a higher level of tr aining during y the summer 
training program. 

Of major importance in these estimates is the requirement for the 
State civilian employee program, now identified as the Army Na- 
tional Guard technici lan program. These personnel perform mainte- 
nance and repair of equipment at the unit level, at concentration 
sites, and major repairs at State maintenance shops. In addition, 
they are responsible for the administration of units; and for the re- 
ceipt, accounting and distribution of National Guard funds, equip- 
ment and supplies. This program has been under considerable study 
in recent months. Many States reported inability to properly main- 
tain equipment required for training. This resulted because they 
were ap to employ technicians due to lack of funds. They re- 
quested that consideration be given to a new study of the problem in 
an effort to bring up to date the patterns that were established in 
1952. A special “board was established to review the entire State 
civilian employee program and report specific recommendations. The 
recommendations of the board were staffed and accepted by the De- 
partment of the Army as the established requirement for the Army 
National Guard to properly perform their mission. It is upon these 
findings that. these estimates are submitted. It represents an in- 
crease of 11.7 percent in the number of positions and 19.8 percent 
in man-years over fiscal year 1955. 

The National Guard antiaircraft defense program got under way 
in the latter part of fiscal year 1954. The first. battery onsite loca- 
tion occupied by the National Guard took place in February 1954. 
The program has not been carried out as scheduled due to the in- 
ability of the States to occupy some of the sites offered by the Army. 
In most. cases security fences had not been erected ; in others, certain 
facilities were lacking; and in several instances, the sites were in ac- 
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cessible for National Guard use. The program is improving, and the 
difficulties and delays in occupying the sites are being resolved. From 
an operating standpoint the antiaircraft defense program is fiscal 
year 1956 will more than triple the activity in fiscal year 1955. The 
number of onsite locations in fiscal year 1956 will double the number 
of locations onsite as of June 30, 1955. 

These estimates includes funds for the supplies necessary for the 
maintenance and operation of vehicles, aircraft, and equipment in 
the units, and for personnel requirements such as clothing, individual 
equipment and subsistence. No provision is included for the pro- 
curement of ammunition, and radio controlled aerial targets for field 
training since these items will be furnished by the Army in fiscal year 
1956 without reimbursement. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1956 amount to $294,800,000, 
This is a 20 percent increase over the amount appropriated and trans- 
ferred for the Army National Guard for fiscal year 1955. This will 
support increased strength; increases in the training programs, tech- 
nician program and the antiaircraft defense program. 

The details for the Army National Guard are set forth by budget 
program which you have before you. My staff and I are prepared 
to discuss the details with you. Thank you. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Sixes. Will you insert at this point in the record page 3 of 
the justification, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 195i 
through December 31, 1954. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Army NATIONAL GUARD 


Summary of direct obligations by activity 


Actual, Estimate, | Actualasof | Estimate, 
| year fisca, om, Me 
1 


Military personnel, Army 
Command and management 


Supplies and repair parts 
Services, including equipment main- 
30, 389, 254 
1, 063, 836 
*108, 818, 955 


* Includes reimbursable obligations. 


Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General Abendroth. . 

You have an ambitious program here. I am inclined to the belief 
that the National Guard can doit. You have a good training prograll 
in operation now which has been very effective and has developed 
many first-class units. 


INCREASE IN UNITS IN 1956 


Apparently you intend to increase the number of your units by $ 
small percentage and to beef up existing units. 
General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir, 
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Mr. S1xes. How will you determine where the new units are to go? 
I had understood that the field had been well covered insofar as areas 
which could support units are concerned. 

General ABENDROTH. We have requests from the States. We get 
them in every day, Mr. Sikes. 

As a matter of fact, we receive requests from States that we are not 
able to approve because units are not available in the Department of 
the Army Troop Basis. 

Mr. Srxes. How did you determine on this increase of 60 units 
during fiscal 1956 ? 

General ABENDROTH. We review the requests from the States and 
then allocate a unit to the State we think can best organize and main- 
tain the unit. 

Mr. Stxes. Are the proposed increases in National Guard strength 
realistic? Do you think you can maintain gains in the future as good 
as those in those you have shown in the past ? 

General AnENDROTH. Yes, sir. If we do 80 percent as well as we 
did last year we will attain our strength. 

Mr. Srxes. Let me ask you this: How much of the buildup in the 
last 2 years has been due to the post-Korean war factors which now 
are no longer operative ? 

In other words, units which came back from the Korean war were 
mustered out and had to be rebuilt. We had a period of a rapid buildup 
in strength, as a result. That no longer can be expected ri a factor. 

Have you included that consideration ? 


RECRUITING FOR NATIONAL GUARD 


General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. We have learned a great deal in 
the last few years on the value of advertising and the method of going 
after recruits. We think we have a very effective advertising pro- 
gram of recruiting. We have an item in the budget of around 
stein on the recruiting program and we think that it can be used 
ellectively. 

Mr. amis I would like to suggest that you submit for the use of 
this committee specimens of some of your recruiting material, together 
with pamphlets, leaflets, any other material which you use for recruit- 
ing. I would like also to see material used to boost pride in organi- 
zation, and to hold a man after you get him. 

a AsenprorH. About the same as we gave you last year, Mr. 
ikes? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


NATIONAL GUARD RECRUITING 


In the organizational structure of the National Guard, the procurement of 
personnel is under the jurisdiction of the National Guard authorities of the 
Several States. Recruiting, therefore, is done at the local level. The job 
of the Information Office of the National Guard Bureau and the advertising 
agency with which it contracts for services is to produce the tools that will be 
most helpful to the recruiter. These tools are the common implements of the 
trade, such as posters, car cards, billboard materials, sales literature, etc. 

However, the job goes beyond the mere production of these items. In order 
to produce the type of material which will do the best selling job for the National 
Guard, there is a requirement for sound research and an analysis of recruiting 
alms and objectives and the problems related thereto. 
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At the local level, where, in the final analysis, recruiting is accomplished, indi- 
viduals with the sales background or the capability of doing the selling job for 
the National Guard are not always available. Therefore, top-flight copy writing 
and the most attractive art in any of the printed material which is intended to 
get recruits for the National Guard is imperative. 

Several new pieces of recruiting literature will be required by units in the field 
in the coming fiscal year. There is especially a need for a new veteran's pam- 
phlet with a good selling punch. This is an item which must be so well designed 
and written that it will sell a man recently released from a tour of active duty— 
a time when he is least receptive to an approach for part-time military service. 
The veteran is the man wanted most in the National Guard and he will continue 
to be the individual hardest to recruit. 

The next effort must be to keep the man now in the guard. During his tour 
he is provided with the finest type reserve training; he has available to him the 
latest type military equipment; he is paid for his military service, and yet as 
an individual, as his enlistment expires he must be resold in order to be reen- 
listed. 

To assist unit commanders in this particular job, there is a requirement for 
some new material of a different type than the pamphlets presently available. 

Requirements in the way of posters, car cards, 24-sheet posters and similar 
material will be determined by the commitments we may receive from the adver- 
tising council, the Post Office Department, and other agencies which may make 
space available. 

For some years, a large percentage of the budget has been Lagray sg to the 
production of a 15-minute, recorded radio show entitled “Let's Go To Town,” 
which has proved to be a highly successful vehicle. In the current fiscal year, 
a small amount of material for television use has been produced. Naturally, 
as the number of TV stations increases, the television audience is enlarged. It 
will be necessary to commit an appropriate percentage of funds from the budget 
to cover both radio and television. A requirement for more television material 
is anticipated. 

A survey is being conducted at the present time to determine how widespread 
the use of the radio show has been during the current year. The results of that 
survey will be a guide in determining to what extent the use of radio should be 
cut back and the production of television material increased. 

As the authorized strength and the number of units in the Army National and 
Air National Guard are increased, it becomes more and more difficult to recruit 
personnel. Since the time which can be devoted to recruiting efforts at local 
level is limited at best, it becomes more and more necessary to provide increased 
aid from the national level. To be effective, the materials provided must be kept 
up to date, be of a useful type, and produced in quantities sufficient to meet the 
demands of the local units. In addition, materials provided for use on time and 
space donated in the public service must be of a high quality. 

It is considered that maximum use has been made in the past of the appropri- 
ation authorized for the National Guard Bureau recruiting program. However, 
the enlarged National Guard mission inevitably requires an enlarged recruiting 
program. The need to recruit from the most valuable, and at the same time hard- 
est to sell, group—the men with prior service—makes the task more difficult. 

Samples of the several types of literature, posters, and kits available to the 
National Guard units will be furnished the committee. 


EFFECT OF THE DRAFT ON NATIONAL GUARD ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Stxes. You also can anticipate some lessening of the effect of 
the draft. You have benefited by the fact that some youngsters, when 
they felt the prospect of being called by selective service, went into 
the National Guard. 

What effect do you think that will have ? 

General Anenprotu. Mr. Sikes, we do not believe that the fact that 
the draft was in operation was the incentive for these 17- to 181/-year- 
old men coming in. 

Prior to the Korean emergency, and before the draft call was heavy, 
we had even a greater percentage of men in this age group coming 1)- 
to the National Guard. 
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The enlistments in the guard always have been in the younger-age 
groups. We believe the reason for this is that a young man may be 
in school, just getting out of school, or has had a little ROTC, and 
in a number of cases he doesn’t quite know whether he wants to go 
into the Armed Forces or not. 

The National Guard is a pretty good testing place. If he moves 
away from where the unit is located, he can be discharged. 

During calendar year 1954, 28,000 of these boys found out they liked 
the military so requested discharge from the National Guard to enlist 
m the Regular services. That is the big turnover in the National 
Guard. We think we will always have 50 to 52 percent of our enlist- 
ments in the 17- to 1814-year-old age group. 


EFFECT OF NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


Mr. Sixes. What will be the effect on the National Guard of the 
new Reserve program which has been suggested by the Department 
of Defense if enacted into law ¢ 

General AneNnprotru. I haven’t studied that very thoroughly, Mr. 
Sikes. General Erickson, in the Bureau, has concentrated on that. I 
spent most of my time on the budget and the other business in the 
Bureau. 

I believe the major defect that the Guard found in that bill was 
that we didn’t think there was enough input. 

Mr. Stxes. That has been my information from a number of people 
who are very familiar with the National Guard. They feel that the 
input from the new program into the National Guard would be so low 
that it would seriously impair National Guard operations. 

General AnenprorH. Yes, it would. I understand that pool 1s 
100,000. Last year we had to enlist 181,000 to get a net gain of 57,000. 
So in a pool of only 100,000, our portion of that 100,000 ‘would be less, 
I think that was the feeling of the guard; although, as I say, I have 
not been working on it and that is just what I he: rd. 

Mr. Stes. If that program were to be enacted would it not be very 
dificult for you to carry out the gains which you have laid out in your 
program ? 

General ABenDrRorH. Yes, sir. We would like very much to continue 
recruiting voluntarily in the guard. It is a volunteer outfit and 
always has been. 

RECRUITING OF EX-SERVICEMEN 


Mr. Sixes. I note you say 5 percent of your enlistments are from 
selective service personnel who have completed 2 years of active 
service. That is the group that it is hardest to reach, both from the 
standpoint of the National Guard and from the standpoint of the 
Organized Reserve. 

How much thought is given by the National Guard Bureau to mak- 
ing a definite and ‘direct t appeal to that group in an effort to awaken 
their interest in further military service ? 

General AnenprorH. The advertising and recruiting program we 
have is pointed toward those men. 

We don’t have to do much recruiting or pushing on the 17 to 1814 
year old group. The advertising is pointed toward the ex-servicemen. 

Mr. Stxes. Apparently it is not very convincing because they still 
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are not enlisting. That is not a criticism of the material that you ar 
sending out but it is a simple statement of an unfortunate fact. 

A great many of the men who have been through the seleetive-service 
= and completed their required 2 years of active service just 

o not want any more military duty in peacetime. 

General Anenproru. There is another reason, too, Mr. Sikes. Usn- 
ally they have reached a grade of noncommissioned officer—corporal 
or sergeant or staff sergeant—and we have only so many of these spots 
in the guard. Sometimes we cannot offer noncommissioned rank to 
him when he enlists. He must come back in as a private. 

Sometimes this has a bearing on whether or not he comes in. 

Mr. Sixes. Five percent still is very low. 

General ABeNpDrRorH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. 1 wonder if a really determined effort is being made to 
find ways of reaching those people, something above and beyond what 
you are doing now ? 

General AnenproTH. We think we are doing quite a bit, Mr. Sikes. 
Wecan certainly put even more emphasis on it. 


REASONS FOR HIGH TURNOVER RATE OF PERSON NEL 


Mr. Sixes. You have a very high turnover of personnel in the 
National Guard. It might be difficult for people who are not familiar 
with the guard’s organization and problems to understand. 

It could appear on the surface that the guard is an organization 
which simply can’t hold its personnel. 

Will you tell this committee, so that the record will show some in- 
formation along this line, what those problems are and the reasons it 
is difficult to prevent that large turnover ? 

General AnenprorH. The turnover is caused, Mr. Sikes, by a great 
deal of moving from town to town or a change of jobs. 

For instance, most units drill in the evening, a man may have a job 
during the day when he enlists and later be shifted to a night job. He 
then cannot attend drills. If aman can’t attend drills, we do not keep 
him in the guard. 

When we say we have 345,000 men, that means we have 345,000 men 
attending drills once a week. We have our finger on them. 

If we cannot keep our finger on them we discharge them. 

We find that a young man in the 17-to-18&14-year-old group has not 
quite settled down. He is back with the family after he gets out of 
school and then gets a job away from home or goes away to college, 30 
we have to discharge him. When he moves he cannot attend drill so 
we discharge him. 

T think those are the main reasons for the large turnover. I knowof 
nothing we can do to counteract it. We can keep them on the rolls but 
they would not attend drills and it would not be a live outfit or a true 
roster. 

BASIC TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. You say you are including in this budget request the 
funds for a basic training program of 56 days for 12,000 recruits. 

Will you tell us what kind of basic training that program entails 
and how it will operate? 

General AnenprotH. Colonel DeBlois is handling that and he can 
explain it better than I can. 
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Mr. Srxes. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel DeBuors. The concept of the basic training program is to 
provide to 12,000 newly enlisted guardsmen the regular basic training 
that is given in the active Army. i : 

Mr. Srxes. These are men who have had no military training? 

Colonel DeBuots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. They will get 56 days continuous training ? 

Colonel DEButots Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Are they pulled out of their home units and sent to a 
training camp for something similar to basic training? 

Colonel DeBuors. Active Army installation, to be trained either at 
the Regular Army training center or with one of the general Reserve 
divisions. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you determine that there should be 12,000 who 
will get that special training ? 

Colonel DEBuors. We canvassed the States originally to determine 
what they felt they could support in a program of this type. They 
showed a total of between 18,000 and 20,000 as the number which 
could be provided. 

The active Army, on the other hand, feels that it can support a fig- 
ure of only 12,000 to be integrated into the service in increments of 
1,000 a month so as to equalize the load on the active Army instal- 
lations. 

Mr. Srxes. How can the average person who is a member of the 
National Guard in the average city give 56 days continuously from 
work or school to take this basic training program ? 

Colonel DeBxots. The concept is that the majority of the people 
who would participate in this program would be the young men when 
they graduate from high school and are not immediately going into 
college or, if they finish college, or in the summer seasons between col- 
lege terms. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it a mandatory or voluntary program ? 

Colonel DeBrots. Voluntary, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. A man can get it if he wants to? 

Colonel DeBtots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. But if he takes this he naturally is better qualified than 
a fellow recruit who doesn’t have this kind of training. Tell me what 
advantages accrue to him other than the fact that he is better trained ? 

Colonel DeBuots. He has the advantage of the 8 weeks training in 
the Army installation and if he desires to stay in the National Guard 
and apply for commission and go up in the guard he has a flying start 
on it. 

Mr. Mitirr. This 8 weeks’ program, as I understand your testimony, 
Colonel, would be the same training, the same 8-weeks, that is now 
given by the Army for all draftees, inductees, and so forth ? 

Colonel DeBtots. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. Which under the present program is a straight 8 weeks 
of individual Infantry soldier training regardless of what happens 
after that? 

Colonel DeBrots. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mruzer. That is what each man would get. Is that right? 

Colonel DeBrors. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrtuer. Assuming he has gotten that, and goes back into the 
guard, would that count in his overall 8-year obligation or would it 
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be credited to him in the event he were later ordered to extended ac- 
tive duty ? 

Colonel DrBrots. No, sir. The program has not been developed 
along those lines. It is aimed at this time only at improving the 
quality and knowledge and training of the individuals in the guard. 

Mr. Miter. So if he were pulled back into extended active duty or 
crafted later, he still would have to repeat the same thing over again, 
Is that right? 

Colonel DeBrors. That hasn’t been discussed with the Department 
of the Army, sir, but I see no reason why he should. Once an indi- 
vidual has completed the basic individual training there would be 
no reason for his repeating it a second time. 

Mr. Miter. I would think not. Of course, as you know, all too 
often it has been done in the past. 

Colonel DrBuots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. It appears to me that you would have cleared that par- 
ticular problem with the Army so that you would know the answer 
to that question. Certainly it would be a waste of the Government's 
time and money to give a man basic training twice. 

Colonel DeBtors. I can see no occasion for his having to take it 
twice, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. But you do not know? 

Colonel DeBuots. No, sir. 

Mr. Miiter. It would seem to me, just to follow that up, that it 
might be an added inducement if you got the points cleared up and 
the man who volunteered knew that he would be credited with having 
had 2 months of whatever his full-time obligation might be. If he did 
it he might as well have credit for it. 

General AnenprotrH. We will get that information for you. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have that answer if it is available before 
we complete consideration of this bill. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

The trainees do not have to repeat the basic training. They get a certificate 
after they finish the basic training course, and it is not necessary to repeat the 
training. 

ANTIAIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. The antiaircraft program indicates to me that this pro- 
gram has not progressed as far or as fast as some of the earlier state- 
ments to this committee by other people would have led us to believe. 
There generally is an inclination to be highly optimistic on the part of 
some people high in the Department of Defense in making statements 
to the public and to this committee about our state of readiness. 

Consequently the American people sometimes get the impression 
that as soon as a new weapon or a piece of equipment comes off the 
drawing board it is ready for use and is at that moment an effective 
deterrent against aggression or a mighty force in the hands of our 
troops in the event of war. 

Your statement is realistic. I think it is in line with the kind of 
information this committee should have and the public should have. 

But it appears that you do feel much more progress will be possible 
next year than has been possible heretofore. 

General Anenproru. Yes, sir. We definitely feel that way. This 
was a new program to the National Guard, Mr. Sikes, and we ran into 
many things we did not anticipate. 
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For instance, I mentioned the fences there. When the guard takes 
over the site there aren’t as many men on the site as when the active 
Army unit was there and had sentries. 

We require manproof fences because we have only a limited number 
of watchmen with floodlighting for protection of Federal property. 

In a number of cases it has been a question of who would build the 
fence, the National Guard or the people from whom we were taking 
over the site. 

In many cases the sites were inaccessible to the guard. The concept 
of this program is that the men manning the site would live in that 
vicinity. Sometimes the site would be where there was not enough 
population to support a unit on the site. 

When we were told by the Department of the Army that the number 
of sites that would be turned over, we felt that we could meet the pro- 
gram, but we didn’t know the location of the sites. These things we 
learned as we went along. 

Now some of the sites have been changed and located in more popu- 
lated areas, and there is a better understanding all the way around. 

There have been many meetings in the Pentagon on this antiaircraft 
program. 

In one meeting we wondered if we were too ambition, as you said, 
attempted too big a peau 

All the people who had anything to do with the program were at 
the meeting, even from Headquarters AAA Command in Colorado. 
It was determined that the program was not too ambitious, that the 
bugs had been pretty well licked. 

That is the reason we feel we will hit the program in fiscal year 
1956, or come very close. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like you now to talk quite frankly to this com- 
mittee about the practical aspects of the National Guard antiaircraft 
program. What I say is not a reflection on the guard. I have great 
respect for it. Nevertheless, the guard is not a full-time organiza- 
tion, and it appears to me that in anything possessing that much 
strategic importance it may be necessary to have a full-time manning 
operation in order to be sure that we have the security the Nation 
needs. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

General ABENDRoTH. My opinion is that we can do the job, sir. 
We are sending men to schools to become specialists. When that man 
comes out of the school he is as good as any man who puts in full 
time on the job. 

We hire 15 people on each site permanently. 

In picking those people each one has his specific job. 

The radar control man is one of those 15. Colonel Seward has the 
list of details here. 

Even with your full-time people there will be some men on leave, 
and somany men home. Those who live in the vicinity do not all live 
on the site even though they are full-time people. 

So we believe that we can handle this program in a very economical 
way and achieve the results desired. 

Mr. Sixes. As I interpret your answer it is that you will have 
enough full-time people on the job to take care of the emergency 
aspects ? 
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General Anenproru. Yes, sir. There will always be enough people 
on the job to start the guns firing. 

However, they would not be able to maintain prolonged fire. The 
warning system is controlled by the full-time control center. We 
would be notified of an attack as quickly as a Nike site, and our people 
on-site could start firing, and continue to fire for a short time until the 
bulk of personnel in the unit arrives. 

Mr. Srxes. That has been the point which has disturbed me. This 
will be a fast operation. The firing very probably will be over in 
few minutes. 

General Asenprotu. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. You have no time to bring in people from the outside, 
To be of assistance they must be right on the spot in most cases. 

General ApenDrotH. Unless there would be other waves of attack- 
ing bombers which is sometimes the case. 

As to details, Colonel Seward has that. My statement is general. 

Mr. Mirier. Your plan also contemplates, does it not, having an 
overmanning of the installations like many of the volunteer fire com- 
panies? 

General AnENDROTH. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. You have four men trained to do the No. 2 gunner’s 
job. If 1 or 2 are not available there is still a good likelihood that 1 
of the 4 will be there and that you can function if you have any one 
ofthem. Isthat right? 

General Anenproru. Yes. There isn’t anything under a battery, 
any unit smaller than a battery, assigned to a site. It doesn’t take a 
complete battery to man that site. 

Mr. Srxes. Perhaps Colonel Seward would like to add to what has 
been said. 

General AnenprorH. Yes. 

Colonel Sewarp. Mr. Sikes, these men are all specially trained. We 
send them to the Army schools, the same schools the active Army 
personnel attend. They are completely trained in their specialty to 
maintain that equipment. 

At some hours of the night there might be only a limited number of 
watchmen there, but the others are expected to reach there within the 
time the warning may be received. That is why, as the general ex- 
plained, we must locate these batteries in an area where there is 4 
community which can support them. 

Each one of these National Guard organizations has an alert plan 
to get their members together in a very minimum of time. 

If an alert were received, and they do get continual information 
the same as the active Army installations and from the same source, 
the man from the site would turn on the equipment, get it warmed up 
and adjusted. By the time additional people could get there that 
equipment would be all ready to go. 

Even a 15-man team can put some rounds in the air. They would not 
be able to man all four guns of the battery but they would be able 
to put some rounds up in the air, and every additional man who arrives 
increases the capabilities. 

T believe the thing is thoroughly workable. 

We now have in the State of Washington a battalion which has 
reached what we call its readiness for an operational mission. It has 
been assigned that mission, and the commanding general of the West- 
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ern Anti-Aireraft Command stated to me during January that he 
felt that outfit was just as good to him as his active Army outfits. 

They participated in all communications and other drills, and they 
held practice alerts where all members of the battery were there with- 
in a short time. 

I think we can expect a short time between receipt of a warning and 
the actual attack if anything should approach the United States. 
Certainly that would give us time enough to get many members of the 
battery together. 

Mr. Srxes. That is very helpful information. 

We will stand in recess until 1: 30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Rizzy. The committee will please be in order. 
General ABenprorH. I wonder if I might correct something that 
appears in the record ? 
Mr. Ritey. Yes. 
BASIC TRAINING 


General AspeNpRorH. This morning I was talking about 12,000 
trainees, and I believe Mr. Miller and Mr. Sikes asked whether the 
trainees would have to repeat the basic training which they had taken 
while in the National Guard. We have checked up on that during the 
recess and the answer is that they do not have to repeat the training. 
They get a certificate, after they finish the basic-training course, and it 
: ne See to repeat the training. I think that was what was 
esired. 

Also whether the number of 12,000 was the number that the guard 
asked for. There was no limitation of 12,000 put on the guard. 

Mr. Minter. That was not an Army limitation? 

General ApenprorH. No. 

Mr. Mitier. That was their request? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. I was wondering if they had more than enough; I was 
wondering if they could get 18,000 if they wanted them. 

General AnenprorH. Over an 18 months’ period, we would have 
trained 16,000 and the Army could have put in a thousand a month. 
That does not mean we would have been cut at the end of the year’s 
period. It is perfectly satisfactory if they will handle all we can fill. 

Mr. Miiter. That leaves one other question which I think Mr. Sikes 
and I asked; that is, whether or not you can indicate now that they 
will get credit ? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes. 

Mr. Miniter. Whether or not they would get 2 months’ credit on any 
obligation for all-out service. Probably you cannot answer that now. 

General Lawton. Are you thinking, in your question, whether a 
man who is inducted can be given credit for the 2 months? 

Mr. Mutter. Whether or not he might have an obligation, say, 2 
years active service, whether if he volunteers, he can get credit for the 
2 months’ training he put in. In other words, it would take care of 
2 of the months and he might be obligated for 22 months total, instead 
of the 24. This is anentirely new program. 

General ABpenproru. Yes. 
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Mr. Mirier. I believe if he were told that he would get 2 months’ 
credit on his compulsory service that it would be an inducement for 
enlistments. 

General Lawron. I do not believe that many of those people are 
inducted. When they get into the guard, they are exempt from in- 
duction, and while I do not have any statistics, I doubt if many of 
those individuals would ever be involved in the induction. 

Mr. Hixx. These men are not in the active military service. Only 
when they are inducted into the service, do they enter active military 
service. 

Mr. Micier. That is what I want to get at. They get exactly the 
same training, I understand. 

Mr. Hit. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. As he would get if he were inducted ? 

Mr. Hitt. Yes. 

Mr, Minter. Or if he were a volunteer, for that matter ? 

Mr. Hitx. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. But it is considered inactive duty training ? 

Mr. Hitt. Not inactive duty training; he is on active duty for 
training. 

Mr. Mixer, But not in active military service ? 

Mr. Hirx. No. 

Mr. Mirreér. He gets the Federal training but it is still under the 
State’s auspices ? 

Mr. Hitt. Yes. 

Mr. Rirxy. If he goes into the Federal forces, he does not have to 
take this basic training over again ? 

Mr. Hitz. No. 

General AsenprotrH. He gets a certificate showing that he has 
completed the course. 

Mr. Ritry. That he has completed the basic training course? 

General ApenprorH. Yes. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. On page 3 of your statement, General, you have a state- 
ment on the National Guard antiaircraft defense program. 

General ApeNpROoTH. Yes. 

Mr. Rirey. I wonder if you would expand on that just a little and 
tell us what phase of the antiaircraft program the National Guard 
is implementing ? 

General Apenproru. Colonel Seward, will you respond to that! 

Colonel Sewarp. At the moment, there are 32 of these batteries actu 
ally on site in 6 different areas throughout the United States. During 
the next 2 months, an additional number are scheduled to go on site. 

As I mentioned earlier this morning, in the State of Washington, 
some units have already passed all of the training criteria that enabled 
them to be designated for operational missions. In other words, whe! 
they have reached that stage, if an enemy should attack, they are pre 
pared to fire with whatever weapons they have. 

Mr. Rrtxy. What weapons do you have assigned for use? 

Colonel Sewarp. At the present time both 90-millimeter guns ani 
120-millimeter guns. 

Mr. Ritey. You have not assigned them any of these Nikes? 
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Colonel Sewarp. Not the National Guard, no. 

Mr. Mitter. What is the program that is contemplated with regard 
to firing training, in gun batteries that are taken over by the National 
Guard; how much actual firing training do you anticipate giving 
to the guard ¢ 

Colonel Srwarp. Mr. Miller, those people now do firing every sum- 
mer when they go to camp, and they will continue to do that same kind 
of firing, at least once a year; and they will all engage in that firing. 

Mr. Minter. At one or the other of the regular ranges ? 

Colonel Sewarp. Yes, at the regular antiaircraft ranges. 

Mr. Mituer. Do I understand these units—I believe you said there 
were 32 units 

Colonel Sewarp. We now have 32 batteries. 

Mr. Mitier. Were they originally in guard antiaircraft battalions ? 

Colonel Srwarp. Yes. 

Mr. Miuter. They were? 

Colonel Sewarp. We have converted only a very few units to anti- 
aircraft to put on this mission. 

Mr. Mitter. In order to get the maximum effect of your program, 
however, will it not be necessary in some instances, because of the 
locality in which you will have to maintain these batteries, will it not 
be necessary to convert some infantry companies into antiaircraft 
batteries in order to have them on site? 

Colonel S—warp. Yes; that is true in a few instances. 

Mr. Mitter. But as of now, it has not been done; you were speaking 
of those already in the antiaircraft ? 

Colonel Sewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. And they will continue to get the same sort of annual 
training in the field, actually on the range, which they have been 
getting 1 in the past ? 

Colonel Sewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Mirter. And those that are converted to antiaircraft will re- 
ceive the same training ? 

Colonel Srwarp, Yes; the same type of training activity the Army 
receives, 

Mr. Mitter. Yes. 

General ABENDRoTH. I would like to add one thing, Mr. Miller. We 
have 6 weekends of training in the budget this year for the antiair- 
craft; that is, additional training, and it is possible that they can ac- 
complish 2 days of firing on the range during some of the weekends. 


Miuirary Personne, ARMY 


Mr. Srxes. We are ready to go into the various activities then that 
make up the National Guard budget. 

General Abendroth, let us begin with 7000, “Military personnel, 
Army,” for which $173,177,000 is requested. Are you going to discuss 
that, or do you have someone else who is designated to make the pre- 
sentation ? 

General Apenproru. Mr. Stier, our budget officer, will make the 
presentation. 

Mr. Srxes. Under project 7000 and the subprojects, totaling 
$173,177,000, I believe it will be satisfactory for the committee’s pur- 
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poses, if you will discuss the entire project, including all of the sub. 
projects at one presentation. 

Mr. Stier. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like you to take up each of them and tell us 
what is involved; why there are changes in the fundamental require- 
ments; and what significant changes in programs have been developed. 

Mr. Stier. Yes. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, FIELD TRAINING 


Mr. Srier. In subproject 7011, “Pay and allowances, field-training 
expenses,” we have a request of $32,888,000 for field training pay and 
allowances. That will provide for 368,100 trainees for 15 days’ field 
training, and provide additional pay and allowances for training 
consisting of 3 additional days for advance and rear detachments and 
for precamp conferences. 

The increase over the prior fiscal year is due to the increase in the 


strength. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES FOR DUTY WITH REGULAR ARMY AND SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


Under project 7012, “Pay and allowances for duty with Regular 
Army and school attendance,” there is a request for $15,565,000, which 
specifically provides for the Army service-school program, and related 
Army area schools, the State unit schools and some miscellaneous 
items, and also for the Army CPX program. It reflects a substan- 
tial increase over 1955. 

Mr. Srxes. For the record, I believe it would be well if you define 
what is meant by the “Army CPX.” 

Mr. Stier. Command post exercises conducted by the Army area 
commands, 

Mr. Srxes. Very well, go ahead. 

Mr. Srrer. The program is increased over 1955, primarily in the 
Army service schools. We are anticipating sending a greater number 
of students to Army service schools. We are also providing for 4 
days of State unit schools, as compared to the 2 days provided in 1955. 

Mr. Murr. Will you allow a question ? 

Mr. Stier. Certainly. 

Mr. Miuuer. Do the service-schools program pertain to the enlisted 
men as well as officers ? 

Mr. Stier. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. And to commissioned and noncommissioned officers! 

Mr. Stier. Yes. 

PAY—ARMORY DRILL 


7013, “Pay—armory drills,” with a request of $95,628,000. The pro- 
gram provides for 48 armory drills for the year for all National 
Guard personnel, and 3 weekends of outdoor training; it also provides 
for administrative function pay for officers commanding organiza- 
tions whose duties require additional time. The amount is in excess 
of the 1955 program and that is due primarily to the increase in 
strength. It also provides weekend training pay for National Guard 
personnel which has not been provided in prior years. The amount 
involved is $9,905,000 for 6 assemblies for 332,000 personnel. 
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TRAVEL 


In 7021, “Travel,” the request is $8,261,000. The increase over 1955 
is to provide for increases necessary to sustain the increase in person- 
nel. In general, the funds will cover the cost of travel for the train- 
ing programs, including field training, and the school program. 


OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


7031, “Other military personnel costs.” The request is $105,000. 
The project provides for pay and allowances for National Guard 
personnel hospitalized resulting from sickness or injury while in a 
training status. It also provides for death gratuity pay and severance 
pay. There is a slight decrease in this project of $10,000 when com- 
pared to fiscal year 1955. This is due to projecting our 1954 factors 
to the fiscal year 1956 strength. 


SUBSISTENCE 


Project 7041, “Subsistence.” The request is $10,580,000. The proj- 
ect provides subsistence in connection with field training, Army serv- 
ice schools, Army command post exercises, and the inactive duty week- 
end training program. The increase is specifically one of increased 
personnel activity. Subsistence is provided for basic training in this 
project, and the total amount for basic training is $737,880. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Project 7051, “Individual clothing,” is estimated at $10,150,000. 


| This item provides for initial issue and replacement of clothing and 
the uniform allowances for officers. The increase again is due, pri- 
marily, to the increase in strength and to the one-sixth replacement 
factor. 

That is all under this program. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Mr. Srxes. For additional information in the record, I want you 
to prepare a more detailed statement showing how these costs were 


arrived at and why these funds are needed. 
Mr. Strer. Yes. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Program 7000—Military personnel, Army 


This program provides for pay, travel, subsistence, clothing, and uniform 
allowance for National Guard men participating in the various training pro- 
grams. The request for fiscal year 1956 totals $173,177,000 which is an increase 
of $38,779,000 over fiscal year 1955. This increased requirement is due to a 
strength increase of 50,000 over fiscal year 1955 and to 2 new training pro- 
gtams.. The first of these provides pay for 6 days of weekend training at a cost of 
$9,905,000 and the second provides pay, travel, and subsistence for 12,000 en- 
aa —_ taking 8 weeks of basic training with the Regular Army and costing 
o0,20) ‘; . 

The school program has increased approximately $8 million. This is caused 
mainly by the conversion of infantry to armored divisions and to the demand 
for trained AAA onsite personnel. 


59703—55——_82 
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The strength gain generates the remaining $18,670,000 increased requirement. 
This is reflected in the 15-day summer field training program, the 48 armory 
drill program, the replacement of clothing for enlisted men and in the uniform 
allowance requirement for officers. 


Project 7011—Pay and allowances, field training expenses 


This project covers the pay and allowances of all National Guard personne] 
attending their 15 days annual active duty for training at summer camps. 
Actually, the training received during the summer camp period is the culmina. 
tion of the training received at armory drill exercises all during the year. At 
this time, the units put into practice the theories which they have learned at 
armory drill training. 

The manner in which we compute the dollar requirement for this training is 
as follows: We estimate the number of guardsmen who will be assigned to units 
at the time summer training will be conducted. From past experience we know 
that there will be a certain number of individuals absent from this training. 
During the summer of 1954, our experience was that 5 percent of the personne! 
were absent from training. Therefore, we have utilized this absentee factor 
in projecting our requirements for fiscal year 1956. We have taken the number 
of guardsmen who will be assigned to units and multiplied it by participation 
percentage of 95 which allows for 5 percent absenteeism. In this manner we 
determine the number of people who will go to summer camps. 

Another factor which we have to utilize in computing the requirement is the 
average daily rate of pay broken out by officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
personnel. In order to determine the rate of pay, we have utilized the actual ex- 
penditures representing checks paid for training conducted in fiscal year 1954 
for each of the officers, warrant officers, and enlisted categories. We then have 
divided these expenditures by the actual number of man-days of training con- 
ducted in fiscal year 1954 and in this manner arrived at the actual average 
daily rate of pay for fiscal year 1954. Inasmuch as this is the very latest in- 
formation available to the Department of the Army on this subject, we have 
utilized this factor in computing the fiscal year 1956 requirements. 

Summarizing, we take the total number of people assigned to units multiplied 
by the participation factor of 95 percent to determine the number who actually 
will attend summer training. We then multiply this figure by 15 days’ summer 
training period to determine the total number of man-days of training to be con- 
ducted. This figure multiplied by the average rate of pay gives us our total 
dollar requirement. It is understood, of course, that the above computation is 
performed separately for officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men. 

This project also includes dollar requirements to cover hazard duty pay for 
personnel who engage in flight training. It also includes the requirement for 
our advance and rear detachments. These people go to the summer camp in 
advance of the main body in order to get the quarters, supplies, and other de- 
tails incident to the administration of the camp in order prior to the time the 
unit moves into the camp. This keeps to a minimum the time required for ad- 
ministrative details after the unit’s arrival in order that no time will be lost in 
actual training. By the same token, the rear detachments stay behind a few 
days after the unit goes back home in order to take care of the administrative 
details incident to closing the camp. This project also includes a small amount 
for participation of key members of the staffs of unit commanders at precamp 
conferences and precamp reconnaissance. These conferences usually take place 
several months in advance of the summer camp period in order that the staff 
can make their advance plans for training wherein they take into consideration 
the physical plant which will be available to them for this purpose. It should 
be noted that all of the requirements in this project are incident to the conduct 
of our annual summer camp. These various requirements are added together 
to come up with a total request in this project for fiscal year 1956 of $32,888,000. 
This is $3,667,000 greater than it is estimated will be obligated in fiscal year 
1955. This increase is attributed solely to the increase in strength of the Na- 
tional Guard as outlined in the opening statement. 


Project 7012—Pay and allowances for duty with Regular Army and school 
attendance 
Primarily this project covers the attendance of National Guard personne! at 
Army schools and, to a lesser extent, includes participation in National Guard 
unit schools, duty on committees and boards, participation in Army-conducted 
command post exercises, basic training of National Guard enlisted personne! 
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who heretofore have not had any military experience, duty of National Guard 
officers on active duty at higher Army headquarters, and participation in the 
atomic tests. When a member of the National Guard attends an Army school, 
it should be realized that this individual attends the same classes, receives the 
same instruction, goes to the same mess hall, wears the same uniform, sleeps 
in the same barracks as the Regular Army personnel, and for all intents and 
purposes, no distinction is made between the Regular Army personnel and the 
National Guard personnel attending these schools. This instruction is received 
at all Army schools such as the Ordnance School at Aberdeen, Md.; Quarter- 
master School at Fort Lee, Va.; the Infantry School at Fort Benning, Ga.; the 
Artillery School at Fort Sill, Okla.; the Antiaircraft Artillery Branch at the 
Artillery School at Fort Bliss, Tex., to name a few. 

State unit schools conducted by the National Guard are not schools as such, 
in that they require no administrative overhead. They are assemblies of key 
staff personnel in various units wherein canned problems prepared by Army 
service schools are solved. These assemblies are conducted on weekends. 

Command post exercises are primarily designed to give the unit staff instruction 
and experience in solving problems incident to maintaining lines of communica- 
tion involved in the many logistical problems which would be encountered in 
an emergency. In this connection, the Reserve components have the mission of 
augmenting the Regular forces on many different types of missions. In order 
that the National Guard will be prepared to fulfill these emergency missions, 
provision is made in this project to permit the National Guard to participate in 
Army-conducted command post exercises. This promotes the teamwork which 
will be necessary under emergency circumstances. 

Provision is also made for duty of National Guard officers with higher Army 
headquarters in accordance with section 252 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952, Public Law 476. The function of these officers is to advise Regular Army 
commanders in connection with National Guard affairs, and by inclusion in the 
National Guard estimate, it will permit their selection by the National Guard. 
In addition, National Guard officers are selected to attend atomic exercises. 
They receive rather detailed instructions prior to witnessing the actual tests. 
When this training is completed, these officers will be used by their units for 
instructional purposes. The present program contemplates the attendance of 4 
staff officers per infantry and armored division and 1 staff officer per regimental 
combat team, and various other type combat units. 

The provision of 8 weeks of basic training for 12,000 National Guard enlisted 
personnel is a new program never before undertaken by the National Guard. 
The 8-week period is the same basic training course given to all inductees in the 
Regular Army, and is given by the Regular Army at one of their training sites. 
Upon completion of this basic training, each individual is provided with a 
certificate of accomplishment in order that future credit will be given to him if, 
for any reason, he later serves actively with the Regular forces. Upon completion 
of this 8-week basic training cycle, the individual is ready to commence training 
within the guard on advance individual subjects toward qualification in a 
particular speciality. 

In computing dollar requirements for the various activities in this project, 
we take the number of individuals who will pursue a given course of instruction, 
and multiply this number by the length of course in order to determine the 
number of student days. To this is added the number of travel days involved 
in going to and from his duty station, plus the number of leave days to which 
each individual is entitled, in order to determine the total number of man-days 
for which he is entitled to pay and allowances. These man-days are multiplied 
by the average daily rate of pay, which has been determined by actual experience 
in prior years, in computing total dollar requirement for this project. 

The requirement for fiscal year 1956 is $15,565,000 which is $6,390,000 greater 
than will be obligated in fiscal year 1955. This increased requirement is broken 
down as follows: 

(a) $1,880,000 for basic training which, as previously indicated, is a new 
program. 

(b) $200,000 for participation of National Guard officers at higher Army 
headquarters under the Armed Forces Reserve Act, which is also a new program. 

(c) $628,000 for State units schools which will provide 2 staff assemblies 
during the year rather than the 1 assembly conducted in fiscal year 1955. 

(d) $3,682,000 increase in fiscal year 1956 for attendance of officers and enlisted 
personnel at Army service schools. This increase is based primarily on the 
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increased strength, the requirement necessitated by the conversion of infantry 
divisions to armored divisions, and the great demand for training antiaircraft 
personnel for onsite missions. 


Project 7018—Pay, armory drills 


This project covers the basic pay for National Guard personnel attending 
armory drill training. As you know, under the law, National Guard personnel 
are authorized to attend a minimum of 48 2-hour armory drill periods per 
year for which they receive base pay but no allowances. You understand, of 
course, that armory drill is considered to be training in an inactive status; 
whereas summer training and school training are considered to be active duty 
training. 

Again, in this project we have determined the actual participation percentage 
experienced in fiscal year 1954, and used this factor in projecting our require- 
ments for fiscal year 1956. In the case of officers and warrant officers, 94 per- 
cent was the attendance experienced in 1954; whereas it was 87 percent for 
enlisted personnel. The average daily rate of pay for officers, warrant officers, 
and enlisted personnel was determined in the same manner as under project 
7011, “Field training,” namely, that expenditures for fiscal year 1954 were 
divided by the total man-days of training under this project resulting in the 
actual average daily rate of pay. In order to determine the dollar requirement, 
then, we multiply the number of individuals assigned to units by the partici- 
pation percentage times 48 armory drills to determine the total man-days of 
training expected for fiscal year 1956. We then multiply this figure by the 
average daily rate of pay to determine the total dollar requirement for armory 
drill training. 

This project also includes a requirement for 6 days of weekend training. 
This is usually performed at 3 separate 2-day weekend periods during the course 
of the year. In the past budget estimates have provided for the conduct of 
this type of training but have provided subsistence only—no pay. Field com- 
manders have been given the option of conducting this training in lieu of armory 
drill exercises, or without pay, whichever is deemed most satisfactory under 
the circumstances applicable to a particular unit. This procedure, of course, 
nas its inequities in that in some cases we have guardsmen attending weekend 
training and getting paid for it as a result of having sacrificed an armory drill; 
and in other cases we have guardsmen attending all armory drills on a pay status 
and in addition attending weekend training for a full 8-hour period without 
pay. Therefore, on the one hand we have an inequity and on the other hand 
we have a disrupted training schedule from the armory drill point of view, in 
that the armory drill has been sacrificed in order to perform other training 
on a weekend basis. We feel that this weekend training is one of our most im- 
portant training functions because it enables unit commanders to dispense with 
most of their marksmanship qualifications on the rifle range and other lesser 
types of training exercises which otherwise would have to be accomplished dur- 
ing the 15-day summer training period. By accomplishing this at weekend 
training we can eliminate the necessity for much of the range firing, thus allow- 
ing the units to engage in more advanced tactical exercises during the summer 
training period. By placing the weekend training in a pay status we can solve 
some of our problems existing under the current procedure such as the inequities 
involved and disrupted training schedules. This project also provides for admin- 
istrative function pay for National Guard unit commanders on the same basis 
as has always been provided. 

Summarizing, we find that all costs incident to project 7013 are related to 
inactive duty training. The amount required for fiscal year 1956 is $95,628,000 
which is $20,884,000 greater than is expected to be obligated in fiscal year 1955. 
This increase is attributable to two things; namely, the provision for base pay 
for weekend training accounting for $9,905,100 and the balance of $10,978,000 is 
due to the increased strength of the National Guard as discussed in the opening 
statement. 


Project 7021—Travel 

This project covers expenses incident to transportation of individuals to and 
from training stations as outlined in our discussion under project 7011— 
“Summer field training,” and project 7012—“Duty with Regular Army and 
school attendance.” ‘The factors used in computing the dollar requirement in 
this project are the number of people who will receive the training, the mileage 
to and from training station, and the rate per mile. The mileage factor is de- 
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termined based on the distance from the home station of the units to the actual 
training site and return. Once the mileage factor is established, regardless of 
whether it is for summer training, school training or ot her ; the number of people 
participating in active duty for training is multiplied by the mileage to get the 
total number vf man miles which is then multiplied by the rate per mile to obtain 
the total dollar requirement. ; shih . 

The requirement for fiscal year 1956 is $8,261,000 which is $3 million greater 
than we expect to obligate during fiscal year 1955. Actually, there is no change 
in the manner of computing the requirement, but rather the increase in fiscal 
year 1956 over fiscal year 1955 is attributable to the increased number of per- 
sonnel attending the various training activities as previously discussed under 
project 7011—“Summer field training,” and project 7012—‘Duty with active 
Army and school training.” 


Project 7081—Other military personnel costs 


This project covers miscellaneous military personnel costs arising out of 
injuries and deaths while in a training status. ; ; 

Specifically it covers pay and allowances to National Guard personnel hos- 
pitalized as a result of sickness or injury while participating on active duty for 
training, or injury while on weekend training. Payment is authorized beyond 
the period of training duty, when the injury or sickness is in line of duty. In 
addition, it covers death gratuity consisting of 6 months basic pay for bene- 
ficiaries of National Guard personnel who died as result of sickness or injury 
in line of duty. Also included is severance pay for those members who are 
separated from the National Guard because of physical disability. 

The requirements for fiscal year 1956 were based on fiscal year 1954 experience 
factors where available. These factors were multiplied by the fiscal year 1956 
strength and projected to indicate a requirement of $105,000. This is a decrease 
of $10,000 against the amount available for fiscal year 1955. As of December 31, 
1954, obligations for this project totaled $53,230 which is an indication that the 
amount requested for fiscal year 1956 is firm. 


Project 7041—Subsistence 


This project covers the procurement of subsistence for National Guard enlisted 
personnel attending the various training programs as discussed under project 
‘011; and project 7012. It also covers the procurement of subsistence for all 
National Guard personnel attending weekend training as outlined in our discus- 
sion under project 7013. In addition, a small amount is included to cover sub- 
sistence provided hospitalized personnel as well as a small additional amount to 
be provided AAA “on site” security detachment personnel while the balance of 
the personnel in their units are participating in summer training at the point 
far removed from the actual on site location which is their home station. 

The amount included in the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate is $10,580,000 
which is $3,483,000 more than will be obligated in fiscal year 1955. This addi- 
tional requirement for fiscal year 1956 is attributed solely to the increased train- 
ing load which has been discussed under project 7011 for “Summer field train- 
ing,” project 7012 for “Active Army and school training duty” and project 7013 
for “Weekend training.” However, since submitting this budget estimate to this 
committee, we have been advised that the cost of the field ration has been reduced 
by $9.01 which will permit this estimate to be reduced by $54,000. Therefore, 
the revised requirement for fiscal year 1956 under this project is now $10,526,000. 
Project 7051—Individual clothing 

This project provides for initial issue of uniforms to enlisted members of the 
National Guard who have had no prior service with the active Army and, there- 
fore, do not have a uniform when they join the National Guard. It also provides 
for replacement issue of clothing to take care of the wear-out or loss factor. 
In addition, this project provides for uniform allowances authorized in the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, Public Law 476. 

In computing the requirement for initial issue of clothing, we itemized the 
actual articles of clothing issued to a guardsman and added them up, obtaining a 
requirement of $87.17 for a complete initial issue. It should be noted that a 
reduced table is utilized in computing the National Guard requirements when 
compared to the issues of the Regular Army. Seasonal variations are taken into 
account. For example, all National Guard men do not require an overcoat. 
Therefore, in computing the total overcoat requirement a (40 percent) factor is 
injected inasmuch as (60 percent) of all National Guard men reside in areas 
where the climate does not require them to have an overcoat. Another example 
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would be the fact that where the Regular Army requires clothing to cover 365 
days out of the year, the National Guard does not require as many of the same 
articles due to the shorter length of time involved. 

The replacement issue is computed on the basis that the average life of the 
uniform, as a whole, is.a period of 6 years. Therefore, the amount provided is 
one-sixth of the initial issue rate of $87.17 which allows a $14.53 replacement 
factor for the average enlisted strength of the National Guard. 

The manner in which the officer uniform allowance is computed is in accord- 
ance with the amounts established by law multiplied by the number of officers 
entitled to receive such allowances. 

The requirement for fiscal year 1956 is $10,150,000 or $1,365,000 greater than 
for fiscal year 1955. This increase is attributable solely to the replacement factor 
used in fiscal year 1955 when we were limited to a wear-out period of 9 years. 
In the latter part of fiscal year 1954 at a time when we were experiencing rapid 
gains in strength, we were faced with a situation which showed depletion of 
our clothing stocks below authorized levels. In view of the fact that we were 
on a consumption basis insofar as issues of uniform were concerned, it was 
necessary to make a determination as to why authorized stock levels were de- 
pleted. A study was made and it was found that the one-ninth replacement 
factor, which was authorized at this time, was insufficient to meet this require- 
ment and that instead a wear-out period of 6 years was more realistic. The 
amount being requested in this fiscal year 1956 budget estimate will rectify this 
undesirable situation. 


COMMAND AND MANAGEMEN'T 


Mr. Sixes. Activity 7100, “Command and management.” General 
Abendroth ? 

General ABENprROTH. Mr. Stier will continue. 

Mr. Stier. 7100, “Command and management”: This program 
provides funds for operation of the National Guard Bureau. 


NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


Project 7111, “National Guard Bureau,” provides salaries for Na- 
tional Guard Bureau civilian personnel; the travel of personnel, and 
for printing and reproduction requirements. The total request is 
$972,000. 

The number of civilian personnel provided for is 194, which is an 
increase of 2 over 1955. The slight increased cost here is due to the 
two additional positions and the cost of printing and reproduction. 


RECRUITING AND PUBLICITY 


Subproject 7112, “Recruiting and publicity”: The request is 
$351,000, which is a $51,000 increase over the past several years. The 
reason for the increase is to provide the same amount of services that 
we have required in prior years. We have not been able to maintain 
these services due to the fact that the costs have increased, and we 
feel that $351,000 requested is justified. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any dauees in connection with the progrant! 

General Apenproru. Yes; it is being stepped up, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. SrKes. Are there any changes in methods and in the type of 
materials that are used ? 

General AneNnprorH. No; there are no changes. We are just about 
to let new contracts. A board of officers in the National Guard 
Bureau has been appointed to review these contracts before they are 
let. At that time, we will plan a publicity program slanted toward 
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procurement of men who were drafted for two years and have a Re- 
serve obligation. 

Mr. Srxes. You feel that your recruiting program has been as effec- 
tive as you could expect ? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, we feel that it has been very on essful. 

(Additional information on this subject discussed on p. 1281.) 

Mr. Sixes. Any questions, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Ritxy. No questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Miller ? 

Mr. Mruter. No questions. 

TRAINING 

Mr. Sixes. Project 7200, training. 

General ABENDROTH. Mr. Stier will present the statement. 

Mr. Stier. 7200 provides for training. The program provides 
specifically for armory drill expenses and field training expenses other 
than military personnel costs. 


ARMORY DRILL TRAINING 


Project 211, “Armory drill training,” requests $1,010,000 and rep- 
resents an increase over 1955 of $100,000, which is due to the greater 
amount of travel which will be accomplished as a result of the in- 
creased strength in the units, and the increased number of units. 


FIELD TRAINING EXPENSES 


7221, “Field training expense,” the amount requested is $1,334,000. 
The program provides the funds necessary for logistical field training 
requirements. These are primarily in connection with travel and 
transportation and the miscellaneous items to conduct the field train- 
ing. 

The decrease when compared to 1955 is due to the decreased cost of 
transportation. We have come up with a reduction resulting from 
concentration of vehicles and other equipment that has enabled us to 
reduce the amount of transportation from the home station to the field 
training site. 

Mr. Rite. General, I notice that you have some 33,000 students 
taking extension courses. Could you explain that a little bit; tell us 
what type of courses are taken, and how long the courses are ? 

General Anenproru. Mr. Hill, will you answer that question ? 

Mr. Hitt. The Army has somewere in the neighborhood of 350 dif- 
ferent types of extension courses running from precommission exten- 
sion courses to quality individuals for lieutenant to extension courses 
for colonels. These are a special series, starting with No. 20 for lieu- 
tenants, 

Mr. Ritey. These extension courses are run by the Army? 

Mr. Hm. Yes. 

Mr. Rirey. They are regular Army schools? 

Mr. Hinz. Yes, the individuals apply directly to the Army school. 

Mr. Rutxy. Do you have a certain number of cadets?) Apparently 
you have at Fort Riley ? 
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Mr. Huu. Yes, we have five States, including your State of South 
Carolina, which have State officer candidate schools. These shcools 
are administered by the States. The student is tested by means of a 
test conducted by the Army General School at Fort Riley. When stu- 
dents complete a year’s instruction, they are eligible for a commission 
as second lieutenant in the National Guard. The material is.patterned 
after the 10 series extension courses of the Army. 

Mr. Rirey. Is Fort Riley the only school that gives this course? 

Mr. Hitz. Yes. 

Mr. Ritxy. Do you have considerable demand from your enlisted 
men and from your officers to take these courses ? 

Mr. Hin. Yes, 

At the present time we have more than 36,000 officers and enlisted 
men enrolled. 

Mr. Ritry. You do not have much trouble in getting them to take 
the course ? 

Mr. Hix. No. They are all home-study courses; they can stay at 
home and do the studying, just like an extension course in a college. 

I believe the figure was 31,000 in December. 

Mr. Rirry. Mr. Miller, do you have any question on series 7200 ? 

Mr. Miter. I do not think I have any special questions on that item. 


MATERIEL 


Mr. Rirey. Activity 7300, “Materiel,” General Abendroth ? 
General ABENDrRoTH. Mr. Stier will continue. 


TRAINING AMUNITION 


Mr. Stier. Project 7311: No request is included for 7311, “Training 
ammunition,” since the Department of the Army will furnish the 
ammunition, without reimbursement, to the National Guard. 

Mr. Ritry. Why is there a change in procedure? 

General AnenprorH. Mr. Chairman, we had a difficult job in that; 
sometimes we were not able to use the ammunition that the State would 
draw, and it would be returned. And then we would be given a credit. 
And then when we were ready to budget again, we would find that we 
had $11 million or $12 million, but we would find that the credits were 
not for the ammunition that we wanted to use. 

We also had a little difficulty when we would go to the States to 
find out the quantity of ammunition needed for training. Based upon 
requests from the States, we would compute the number of rounds 
needed, and then we would come before your committee to get the 
money to purchase it. Sometimes States did not requisition from the 
Army area commands the amount that we had budgeted for. If we 
did not fire all of the ammunition on hand, we would exchange the 
surplus for credits, and then we would reserve the credit for the next 
year’s budget. 

It is a very difficult project to develop: so we have had several meet- 
ings and it was finally decided that the Army would furnish the 
ammunition, and we would only be charged for that which we actually 
used. 

We think that has furnished a very fine solution and I am sure it 
will work out satisfactorily. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Ritey. Subproject 7321, “Organizational equipment.” 

Mr. Strer. The amount requested is $10,318,000, an increase of 
approximately $3,200,000 over 1955. The requirement is for the ini- 
tial issue and replacement of individual equipment, organizational 
‘clothing, and equipment authorized in table of allowance 21-1 for the 
Army National Guard. 

The initial equipment we are requesting this year will provide for 
the increase of 1,500 officers and warrant officers and 48,500 enlisted 
personnel. In addition to that, it will provide replacement of individ- 
ually used equipment at the rate of 12% percent of the average 
strength of 38,650 officers and 361,350 enlisted personnel, at a total 
cost of $9,497,000. 

The next item in this project is the procurement and supply of 
Quartermaster table of organization equipment. That is the equip- 
ment that will be used at the unit organization level. They are items 
that are issued and, on the basis of the table of allowances, the number 
of units that will be participating in this program amount to an 
increase of 60 units over 1955. The total cost of this will be $302,000. 

A new item this year is the item of local procurement T/O & E, 
organizational equipment. This is brought about by reason of the 
fact that the Army regulations now provide that the unit can procure 
locally certain items of table of allowances equipment. 

We have had no previous experience on this particular item and have 
initially set up $100 per unit as an average cost. We are providing 
the items for 5,230 units, at a cost of $523,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Any questions on project 7300, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miiurr. I have only one question: On “Repair parts and mate- 
rials,” it looks like you had quite an increase there, whereas on your 
“Operating supplies” there is almost a 50-percent reduction. Is there 
any significance to those figures ? 

General ABeNnprorH. Yes, sir. We underestimated on our spare 
parts requirements last year because we figured that since this equip- 
ment was new, we would not need as many repair parts. Our last 
experience had been on rehabilitated equipment and the cost was very 
high. We found this year we ran short of money for parts and we 
feel our estimate for next year is what we will actually need. 


LOCAL PROCUREMENT OF ITEMS OF ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Stxes. What are the limitations on local procurement of items 
of table of organization and equipment, organizational equipment car- 
ried under project 7321? What is included in those purchases? 

Mr. Stier. I would like to ask Colonel Alexander to answer that 
question. ; 

_ Colonel Atexanver. These organizational type items include such 
items as are necessary to conduct the administration of the various 
company and higher units in the National Guard. They are nor- 
mally requisitioned from the depots, and if the depots do not have 
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the item in stock and if it amounts to $100 or less, they can purchase 
it locally. 

Mr. Srxes. All purchases of T/O and E organizational equipment 
of less than $100 can be procured locally ? 

Mr. Srrer. Yes, sir. 


Suppiies AND Reparr Parts 
Mr. Sixes. Activity 7400, “Supplies and repair parts.” 
REPAIR PARTS AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Srier. Project 7411,-“Repair parts and materials,” provides 
for the maintenance and repair of National Guard equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have your own maintenance program, or is it by 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Stier. There are some occasions where the unit, or the State, 
contracts for certain services. Most of the work is accomplished at 
the State maintenance shops and the funds here are used to buy the 
spare parts and materials from the technical service depots to do the 
repair work. 

Mr. Srtxes. What accounts for the increase in money requested ? 

Mr. Srier. The increase in this particular case is the increase in 
the number of wheeled and tracked vehicles. The 1956 increase is 
approximately 28 percent over the number of vehicles in 1954. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

Mr. Srrer. The program provides for the maintenance and repair 
of all National Guard equipment including aircraft. Maintenance 
is accomplished at three levels; the unit level, the service center, and 
at the State maintenance shop. The supplies, as I said before, are 
actually furnished by the technical service depots upon requisition 
by the States. The increase in this entire project is all due to the 
increase in equipment. 

Mr. Suxes. What is the next item ? 


PETROLEUM, OILS, AND LUBRICANTS 


Mr. Stier. Project 7412 is the project from which we buy our 
petroleum, oils, and lubricants. The POL items are required for 
15 days’ field training for the movement of troops and vehicles to 
and from camp; operational use in connection with maintenance and 
repair of equipment, administrative use by offices of U. S. P. and 
F. O.’s, units and adviser personnel; instruction and operation at 48 
armory drills; transportation of troops in connection with three 
periods of weekend training; and distribution of supplies from stor- 
age points to National Guard units. 

The request is for $4,177,000, which is an increase of $177,000 over 
fiscal year 1955. The increase is due to the increase in number of 
vehicles and higher fuel consumption per vehicle; the increase in the 
number of trainess involved in field training; and the increase in the 
number of units participating in the armory drill program. 

Mr. Sixes. Go ahead, please. 
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OTHER OPERATING SUPPLIES 


Mr. Stier. Project 7413, “Other operating supplies,” provides for 
training aids; educational publications and maps; staff training pro- 
grams; “and the local procurement of materials for the construction 
of training aids. 

The request is for $1,874,000, which is a decrease of approximately 
$1.8 million under fiscal year 1955. The decrease in this case is due to 
the fact that we are not including an estimate for radio-controlled 
aerial targets used for field training. This is another item being 
furnished to the National Guard by the active Army. The amount 
that was involved in 1955 was approximately $1.3 million. The de- 
crease represents a reduced requirement in this appropriation to the 
National Guard of $1.3 million. The remainder of the program is on 
about the same level as 1955. 

Mr. Srxes. Any questions on 7400, “Supplies and repair parts”? 

Mr. Forp. What is the reason for the change in policy whereby the 
Army is going to furnish your ammunition and your targets? 

Mr. Stier. It was decided by the Department of the Army and 
the Department of Defense that the Army could furnish the ammu- 
nition to the National Guard with less complications and more accu- 
rately determine the requirements. We hada problem in determining 
requirements, because we did not always fire all of the ammunition 
given us for a specific year and credits were established for ammu- 
nition returned to dagvites When we came in with our estimates we 
did not accurately know the exact status of our credits, and for that 
reason we sometimes came in with incomplete justifications for our 
requirements. Now we will get ammunition furnished by the Army. 
We will use what is necessary and what is left over will go back to the 
Army in its regular stock. 

Mr. Forp. It is predicated now on a pure consumption basis rather 
thana bookkeeping: basis? 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foro. What will the difference be in dollar requirements on 
these programs if you carried them into 1956 ¢ 

Mr. Stier. We had come up with a budget estimate of $28 million 
for 1956. 

Mr. Forp. For ammunition ¢ 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir; strictly ammunition. We had an opportunity 
to review that since then and had we submitted a budget estimate for 
ammunition this year we would have come in with an ammunition 
requirement this year of $19,365,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is your estimated consumption during 1956 in dol- 
lars? 

Mr. Stier. Yes. 

Mr. Foro, And what would be the estimate for targets ? 

Mr. Stier. That would be the same as we have estimated our re- 
quirements. I think there it is just a matter of policy. The Army is 
procuring our targets. We always added on to the Army contracts 
instead of getting a separate contract. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have any idea what would have been in your 
budget had you asked for dollars ? 
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Mr. Stier. $2 million. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Any other questions on 7400? 
Mr. Mitter. No questions. 


Services, Inctupine EquieMentT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed with the discussion of 7500, “Services, 
including equipment maintenance.” 


SUPPORT OF NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


Mr. Srrer. Subproject 7511, “Support of National Guard units,” 
provides for the cleaning and repair of uniforms and blankets; trans- 
portation of clothing, equipment, supplies, parts, not including am- 
munition, both in the State organizations and in the technical service 
depots; the Adjutant General’s office for publication supplies; and 
the Armies in connection with the loan of material to the National 
Guard units participating in field training. It also provides for com- 
munication services and for burial expenses. 

Our request for 1956 is $4,991,000. This is an increase of approxi- 
mately $600,000 and it is primarily due to the fact the number of units 
will increase in 1956 and an increase for transportation. We are ask- 
ing for an increase of approximately $500,000 in transportation, and 
that is for the increase in the equipment that will be issued to the Na- 
tional Guard in 1956. 

Mr. Srxes. Are these in the main commercial services or operations 
carried on by the National Guard itself? 

Mr. Srrer. The cleaning and repair of uniforms and blankets is a 
commercial operation as a rule. The transportation, of course, is 
commercial; and the travel accomplished in this particular project 
is travel accomplished by the United States property and fiscal officers 
in connection with the inspection of equipment and supplies in State 
warehouses and units. It also provides for the travel of the staff 
personnel in the Office of the United States Property and Fiscal 
Officer, for audit of unit accounts. 


UNIT TECHNICIANS 


Mr. Srxes. Tell us about subproject 7512, “Unit technicians.” 

General AnenproTuH. First I would like to say a few words on it and 
then turn it over to Colonel Smith. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 

General ApenprotH. We have had any number of complaints from 
the States that they were not able to keep up with the maintenance 
of their equipment. As a result, we had a board appointed to study 
the whole program and bring it up to date. The members of that 
board, which included personnel from the Bureau and Department 
of the Army, went around and visited several of the States right on 
the job and they came up with a revised program. This program was 
approved as the minimum that would be required to keep the vehicles 
in a satisfactory condition. This budget is based on that recommenda- 
tion, which is an increase over last year of 11.7 percent in the number 
of positions and 19.8 percent in man-years over fiscal year 1955. That 
is the increase reflected on this page. 
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If there are details desired of that survey, Colonel Smith was one 
of the officers who was a member of the board that went out. They 
visited several States in different parts of the country in order to get 
a pretty good picture. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel, I would like to have a statement which shows 
clearly what is being done, and from your experience I feel you are 
qualified to give us that information. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 5 Katia 

Mr. Stes. Any questions on subproject 7512, “Unit technicians”? 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) nai , 

Mr. Stxzs. This project has not been justified in a way that is satis- 
factory to the committee. I want a complete statement on it. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


Projects 7512 and 7514—Summary statement—Army National Guard technician 
program 


The program covering pay for civilian personnel employed in National Guard 
activities in the several States which was presented in prior years as a single 
project under the title “State National Guard Operating Expenses,” has been 
broken out in fiscal year 1956 into three projects. This breakout has been made 
in accordance with the approved concept of performance budgeting in that the 
cost of one distinct function is covered in each single project and requirements 
are based upon measured workload. The breakout likewise supplies to the 
adjutant general of a State a tool for effective management in that the accept- 
ance of a specific responsibility is directly related to funds to support the mis- 
sion. 

The breakout of functions for fiscal year 1956 is: 

Project 7512—Unit technicians, who are required in operations at the tactical 
command level. 

Project 7513—United States property and fiscal office technicians, who are 
required in accounting for Federal property and funds at the State headquarters 
level. 

Project 7514—Field maintenance technicians, who are required to provide 
field-maintenance support for all Federal equipment on a statewide level. 

In prior fiscal years, the requirement for the so-called State civilian employ- 
ment program was based on a requirement of 2.7 positions per National Guard 
company-sized unit. This 2.7 factor was based on a study conducted in Septem- 
ber of 1952 at a time when our equipment level was comparatively low. As you 
may recall, at the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, large amounts of artillery, 
aircraft, tanks, trucks and other vehicles were turned over to the Regular estab- 
lishment or taken into active service by those National Guard units which were 
called to active duty. This was the cause of the relatively low equipment level 
in September 1952 at the time a study of the civilian employment requirements 
was last made. It was not known at what time the Regular establishment 
would be able to replace this equipment, and, therefore, it was difficult to 
anticipate the fiscal year in which increased personnel would be required to 
take care of any sizable increase in the amount of equipment to be maintained. 
Late in fiscal year 1954 status of equipment reports indicated that many National 
Guard units were receiving equipment to the point that it was becoming more 
and more difficult to service the equipment and maintain it in a satisfactory 
manner. For this reason, the joint conference committee increased our fiscal 
year 1955 availability by $1,500,000 in order to provide for increased employ- 
ment. Furtherm re, it was obvious that the old study conducted in September 
1952 was no long r a valid basis for determining personnel requirements, in view 
of the substantial change in equipment levels. At the same time, in the inter- 
est of complying more closely with the performance budget concept, it was 
deemed advisable to separate personnel into three categories under projects 7512, 
(513, and 7514 as we have mentioned previously. In view of these problems it 
was decided to constitute a new committee to study the overall civilian per- 
sonnel problem. 

The entire program was reviewed and analyzed by this special committee, 
which included representation from the Department of the Army offices of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics ; Assistant Chief of Staff, G1; and Technical 
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Services, in addition to National Guard Bureau members, during the months of 
August and September of 1954. The study included on-the-ground inspection of 
activities in several States and a joint review of findings with the adjutants 
general of several States other than those visited. Findings of this committee 
resulted in the establishment of new criteria for the three categories of personne| 
which we have discussed. The committee utilized existing active Army staffing 
patterns as a basis and then modified these patterns for applicability to Nationa) 
Guard requirements. As an example, it was determined that whereas 1 me. 
chanie in the Regular Establishment is charged with the maintenance of 8 
wheeled vehicles at maintenance shops, an equivalent requirement insofar as the 
National Guard is concerned was determined to be 1 mechanic per 18.5 wheeled 
vehicles. Similarly, at a concentration site of vehicles the Regular Army require- 
ment is for 1 maintenance technician per 8.6 vehicles whereas the National 
Guard requirement was determined to be 1 maintenance technician per 442 
vehicles. 

In summarizing the requirement for these 3 projects, we have an estimated 
requirement in fiscal year 1956 of $68,294,000. Which is $12,404,000 greater than 
the expected obligations for fiscal year 1955. The amount being requested for 
fiscal year 1956 contemplates an in-grade promotion for all current employees 
who are eligible, and further, it contemplates that all new employees will be paid 
at the minimum salary of the grade for the position for which employed. Other- 
wise, the increased requirement in fiscal year 1956 is attributable to wage board 
increases and to increased manning requirements, due primarily to the large in- 
crease in equipment levels, as developed by the staffing patterns established by 
the special committee after a detailed survey. 

We have covered the manner by which we developed staffing patterns and the 
summary dollar requirements in comparison with fiscal year 1955, for the three 
categories of employment. A description of the various duties performed by the 
employees in these three projects is as follows: 

Project 7512, “Unit technicians” 

The project provides for employment of members of National Guard units sta- 
tioned as civilian technicians in the home armory of that unit. These technicians 
are the full-time nucleus required to insure operational readiness and a going 
administrative system throughout a tactical organization. In the name of the 
unit commanders to whom they are responsible, they handle the detailed work of 
recruiting, personnel records and supply for individuals, preparation and coordi- 
nation for training, and accounting for and maintaining Federal supplies and 
equipment issued to the unit. The project estimate breaks out the unit techni- 
cians by command level of responsibility and by function: Staff and administra- 
tive assistant technicians are used in battalion and larger organizations ; admin- 
istrative, supply, and maintenance technicians are used in company-sized units; 
service center technicians are mechanics used to perform organizational main- 
tenance at a central location on the vehicles assigned to several company-sized 
units. 


Project 7513, “United States property and fiscal office technicians” 


The project provides for employment of civilian specialists in fiscal accounting, 
purchasing and contracting, traffic management, and supply and warehousing 
procedures. These employees staff the offices, warehouses, and equipment con- 
centration sites which are operated directly under the United States property and 
fiscal officer for the State. The active Army activity which most nearly par- 
allels this type of technician are the civilian employees in the finance office or 
quartermaster and other technical service warehouses of a post, camp or station. 
Although they are not required to be members of the National Guard, since many 
of the duties performed are suitable for female employees, many male employees 
of this category are members of a State headquarters detachment. 


Project 7514, “Field mainteance technicians” 

The project provides for employment of members of National Guard units sta- 
tioned at the combined field maintenance shop and at the Army aircraft main- 
tenance shop for a State. These technicians include specialists in automotive 
and tank repair, small arms and artillery repair, electronic fire control equip- 
ment repair, signal equipment repair, and repair and maintenance of both fixed- 
wing and helicopter aircraft. 
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UNITED STATES PROPERTY AND FISCAL OFFICE TECHIINICIANS 


Mr. Srxes. I am ready to hear subproject 7513, “United States 
property and fiscal officer technicians.” 

Mr. Stier. The request for subproject 7513, “United States property 
and fiscal officer technicians,” is $12,997,000, an increase of approxi- 
mately $2,020,000 over fiscal year 1955. These personnel perform all 
the activities in connection with the accounting for equipment; the ac- 
counting for funds; and the personnel at the equipment concentration 
sites. The increase is to provide additional positions and additional 
man-years. The increase over 1955 is approximately 170 positions and 
approximately 500 man-years. ‘This is another one of the projects 
that has been revised in accordance with the new standards that have 
been determined. 

Mr. Srxes. Why was the increase necessary ? 

General ABENDROTH. These people maintain the equipment and serv- 
ice it prior to issuing it to the units. This is a responsibility of the 
States until the equipment is issued to the units. They also distribute 
the property and account for it. The equipment usually requires de- 
mothing and things like that. These employees come under social 
security and the project also provides for the employers’ contribution 
to social security. 

Mr. Sixes. Any questions on 7513? 


FEDERAL AND STATE RESPONSIBILITY AND NEEDS 


Mr. Forp. I get the impression from the justifications that perhaps 
for reasons that are sound the Federal Government is taking over a 
far greater responsibility in some of these areas than it has had in 
the past, meaning a reduction in the responsibility of the States. 
Is that a fair assumption from what I have read ? 

General ABeNDROTH. That is a fair statement, but this equipment 
is in excess of what the States would normally need for internal 
security. A great deal of this increase is for the additional equip- 
ment and additional men that the States are putting on because the 
Federal Government needs the men and the equipment, and not be- 
cause the States need them. The State costs for the National Guard 
are far beyond the State needs, and each year are increasing at the 
rate of $10 million a year. The States could maintain a very small 
National Guard and equipment which would be sufficient for any 
disaster that might occur in a State. Whenever there is a flood, or 
any disaster, only 1 or 2 units of the National Guard are called out. 
The other units are not. Here the Federal Government has a troop 
basis which the States have accepted, but they are taking on more 
troops than the States require. 

Mr. Miuuer. It was the same thing when you wanted armories for 
the National Guard that the States did not need at all. 

General AneNDRoTH. Yes. We took equipment from the States and 
rehabilitated it, and when the Army needed equipment we turned over 
this equipment to the Army. 
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STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL GUARD SUPPORT 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well to have for the 
record a breakdown of State support for fiscal years 1954, 1955 and 
1956. 

Mr. Srxes. That isa good suggestion. General Abendroth, will you 
please furnish the information for insertion in the record at this 

oint. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


State appropriations for the support of the National Guard 


Construction 
(including 
real estate), 
actual fiscal 
year 1954 


$1, 054, 750 

185, 000 

383, 265 

229, 953 

3, 347, 609 

222, 358 

Connecticut 1, 007, 811 
138, 031 

District of Columbia 115, 341 
F 929, 632 
Georgia. 444, 891 
603, 529 

165, 000 

2, 539, 656 

1, 482, 483 

1, 380, 592 

1, 496, 082 

323, 870 

983, 354 

596, 770 

1, 398, 778 

1, 588, 679 

2, 409, 731 

966, 845 

378, 635 

659, 738 

129, 510 

432, 389 

35, 000 

New Hampshire 425, 758 
New Jersey 1, 525, 223 
New Mexico f L 215, 000 
New York. , 6 \ 5, 860, 434 
599, 720 

150, 000 

1, 141, 257 

209, 821 

Oregon d 1, 150, 124 
Pennsylvania fs 7 1, 776, 298 
Puerto Rico 5 309, 04: 855, 543 
Rhode Island 4 428, 473 
South Carolina RA 167, 683 
South Dakota 5 j 543, 012 
Tennessee ; ‘ 924, 389 
; 1, 532, 273 

239, 204 

174, 145 

406, 513 

Washington f 5 693, 981 
West Virginia * 353, 717 
1, 300, 000 

276, 435 


46, 578, 425 


1 Appropriation covers period April 1, 1953 to March 31, 1955. 
Note.—The above does not include support rendered by municipalities 
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State appropriations for the support of the National Guard 





State 


AOR. 6ict rea cnepeintashasieanmone 


Alaska! 


AFIBONB. 20 occ cnmescnsse ccccnscccsuweccces 


Arkansas - - 
California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia--- 

Hawaii 

Idaho ; 

FEE 6s ck aneoeeeetudtinse 
Indiana-.-_-- 

Iowa... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana... 

Maine 

Maryland 


Wana nAMEA consol oc ; 


Michigan 


) . Ackbra eka es asaecmanenanc 


Mississippi 
Missouri_- 
Montana 
Nebraska. - 
Nevada 


New AIAN oo sees dies ho. . 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


CHIE ok nsenetuuamaboet nas 
GEE SANS fats dun bcneobap sank. 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Construction 
(including 
real estate), | 

estimate 

|fiseal year 1955 


$1, 516, 373 


153, 600 
79, 127 

, 519,114 
26, 394 
177, 749 
30, 000 


129, 000 
, O88, 540 
31, 953 


, 000 


71, 722 

25, 000 

, 678 

58, 906 

, 408 

, 000 

108 

, 828 

31, 400 

, 677 
352, OOF 

45, 000 

, 600 

26, 496 

3, 000 

2, 064 

», O86 

», 600 

, 500 

, o24 

, 500 

,a70 

, 000 

, 696 

, 000 

, 000 

2, 000 

, 000 


4, 577 
, 771 

, 957 

7, 626 

30, OOO 

503, 450 

$32, 227 

&3, S00 

145, 000 
179, 077 


21, 289, 503 


All other, 
estimate 


-- fiscal year 1955 


$570, 000 


250, 570 
186, 580 

, 142, 966 
73, 991 

, 226, 789 


120, 150 


114, 800 | 
467, 143 | 


360, 871 
516, 047 
165, 000 
3, 278, 238 
883, 159 
667, 000 
677, 685 
247, 780 
543, 334 
468, 572 
651, 850 
, 598, 184 
, 998, 366 
&H9 

, 350 

), 971 
250 

3, 180 

, 000 

2, 070 

, 617 

35, 000 
2, 617 


39, 495 | 


20, 000 
52, 850 
, 641 

, 813 
93, 702 
3, 939 
380 
158 

5, 690 
10, 000 
, 02 


5, 140 


289 | 


9, 000 
, 701 


, 100 | 
000 | 


, 000 


36, 780, 399 | 


Total esti- 
mate fiscal 
year 1955 


$2, 086, 373 


~ 404, 170 
265, 707 


80, 600 
729, 117 

, 819 

500 

7, 225 

, 641 

, 509 

7, 702 

3, 939 

380 

, 158 

, 267 

1, 170, 771 
1, 953, 459 
173, 766 
177, 289 
512, 450 
1, 020, 928 
377, 900 
645, 000 
353, 077 


58, 069, 902 





1 Appropriation covers period Apr. 1, 1953 to Mar. 31, 1955. 


Note.—The above does not include support rendered by municipalities. 
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State appropriations for the support of the National Guard 


Construction | 
(including All other, | 
State real estate), estimate 
estimate {fiscal year 1956) 

| fiscal year 1956 eae: 
| 

| 

| 

} 

| 


Total esti. 
mate fisea] 
year 195¢ 


! 
Ate * ; . 2. Ls eee $822, 000 $960, 000 
Alaska_. = oe ees ee ae ee wees ros 
Arizona... mae | ee ee aimee et nana 104, 906 | 243, 630 
Arkansas. -.---- piles ani ahhh dg elebenbakse ok anced 211, 250 | 396, 188 
California__- load 116, 400 , 247, 730 
Colorado ie eel 77, 600 174, 390 
Connecticut 647, 000 , 866, 027 
Delaware ?__ Ls swere beeen : coer eee 156, 000 188, 075 
District of Columbia_...-.-.-_-- es SELL I EMITS ; 122, 300 
Florida__ > gues A ao a3 500, 000 | 583, 230 | , 083, 239 
Georgia__- icuiaduke te Peek ; aes cat a 395, 000 395, 
| SE oo SE a : : | 250, 370 566, 056 | 816, 428 
SS un civic nen masoeaeee eee ee seca 75, 000 | 190, 000 | 
aa os ee ee ee tees ; ae oo eee , 169, 152 | 
Indiana_- Fiche aed end eit ae ion ; ; 1, 044, 240 | , 354, 210 | 
Si acta bin dpaieie es Ssatecsel 400, 000 715, 000 | 
Kansas___ nak eam 3 : 600, 000 | 816, 911 
0 SS eee ee ae Re ees 153, 500 | 254. 810 
SR coo cen ace ivueanbuee sn. - ee eee 752, 974 553, 300 | 
Maine... Saaaeeateriicio aac acu hadeas ou : paeeotne 69, 000 | 465, 207 | 
Maryland _____- te feo 1, 290, 000 659, 679 | 
Massachusetts_- 500, 000 | 665, 700 
Cor reese BS Ne eet at B : 1, 155, 000 202, 400 | 
a Se anne eee SEA 503, 375 013, 504 | 
Mississippi a matncehbacaee 350, 000 287, 350 
a hae ae oe OR eS ; 275, 000 964, 500 
Montana.-. = a ae aoe 160, 000 161, 187 
OS ee . . vanenUneee 1, 000, 000 246, 568 
Nevada... -- “a Pa since pitts se ode ‘ : 130, 000 51, 000 
New Hampshire _- panes Paneeei eis Seodirets 250, 000 352, 190 
New Jersey _-__- ; . Sawa 693, 500 | , 310, 674 | 
New icedes 7 . saqetesucnrsceel 61, 000 229, 000 
TENE oon erica qasc PRdauGuae SENS meee senaee eet 1, 439, 400 , 068, 268 
North Carolina ; 125, 000 451, 607 576, 607 
I aecnnesecagpdepittcwtaccck eoaccentesensn teat 150, 000 290, 000 440, 00 
Ohio_. ; ; ; 365, 000 , 206, 048 1, 571, 048 
; 90, 625 281, 761 372, 386 
sana ob : 851, 570 265, 798 2, 117, 368 
I pee densnrs ncaa tebe els intasnmas edie me eit 550, 000 , 365, 663 2, 915, 663 
Puerto Rico J 200, 000 328, 110 528, 110 
Rhode Island__- ; 130, 000 496, 444 626 444 
South Carolina 720, 000 177, 183 897, 183 
South Dakota____-_-- Loncnae naaioen 1, 528, 690 131, 700 1, 669, 390 
Tennessee _ _ __ os tte Cpateink ai 267, 995 675, 000 942, 995 
Bike cckatinded ‘ fdhee ceees Soa eesen ne 620, 000 , 478, 349 2, 098, 349 
tics kaki on fo. 305, 000 129, 176 434, 176 
Vermont 125, 000 188, 401 313. 401 
300, 000 12, 000 312, 00 
Washington 449. 745 897, 508 1, 347. 253 
West Virginia | 2, 000, 000 347, 000 2, 347, 000 
Wisconsin ane ape he ne Spee ee 900, 000 551, 568 1, 451, 568 
Wyoming__- Sevan anihtaat caastatneaenceaie olen tate 131, 000 187, 000 318, 000 


23, 588, 140 | 40,933,552 | 64, 521, 692 


$1, 782, 000 


348, 538 
607, 438 
, 364, 130 
251, 990 
. 513, 027 
344, 075 
122, 3 














1 Appropriation 6 covers period Apr. 1, 1953 to Mar. : 31, 1955. 
2 Does not include bond issue of $500, 000 which may be used. 


Note.—The above does not include support rendered by municipalities. 
DIFFICULTY OF RETAINING TRAINED MEN 


Mr. Forp. Then this is predicated on making the National Guard 
a more integrated part of the Federal Army ? 

General AneNprorH. I say we are ready, but how ready are we! 
These things are making us better prepared—better equipment, better 
trained men, better technicians. These men are specialized and we 
are losing them right along. We get a man and send him to school 
and the salary we pay is not enough, so he goes in private business 
and we go through the cycle of training another man. It is a difficult 
program. It has been difficult to administer and I would have to say 
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we do not spend every nickel of it. There is always a carryover. Our 
policy is to hire the man at the lowest grade and then let him work 
up. We have no politics. The man must be qualified. He must 
meet certain criteria. We send an inspec tor to investigate where we 
think a man is not qualified and his pay is stopped. 

Mr. Forp. Are these men hired under State civil-service rules and 
regulations or under federally imposed regulations ¢ 

General Apenproru. They are hired ‘by the adjutant general of 
the State but they must fit the 1 requirements we make. We have found 
places where a man was rated as a 7 and was doing a 5 job. We have 
moved him down. 

It is a very difficult problem. Any number of people have looked 
at it. The Bureau of the Budget has sent investigators out. I would 
like to invite any of you Congressmen to visit a camp or a unit and 
talk to this man who is on the. job. If he is on a truck, ask him ques- 
tions about the truck. I know one man from the Bureau of the Budget 
went out and he asked one of the men, “I understand you went to 
school. How were you selected?” The man said, “I promised my 
company commander I would stay 6 years if I went to school.” It is 
a good program. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF NATIONAL GUARD FOR HIGHWAY PATROL 


2= 


Mr. Forp. Last year, because of the death rate on our highways in 
previous years, the Governor of Michigan called up some of the 
National Guard men for highway patrol activities over the Labor Day 


=> 
= 
3 


weekend. Who pays the s: alaries and who finances the use of equip- 
nent on such missions ? 

General ABENDROoTH. On any State mission the State pays the sal- 
aries and expenses of operating the equipment, but they are author- 
ized to use the Federal equipment. We had a good case in Alabama. 
[ cannot recall the name of the city. 

Mr. Miiuer. Phenix? 

General AneNDrotH. Yes. That was only a small portion of the 
National Guard that was called out in Al: abama. I want to empha- 
size that the States are maintaining a great number of troops in excess 
of what the States need. 

Mr. Stxes. Any other questions on 7513 ? 


SRSRESBZSSES 


s 


STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Rirey. General, do I understand from your testimony that 
the States would probably have a smaller National Guard were it not 
for Federal requirements ? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. And the size of the National Guard over and above the 
requirements of the State really constitutes a Reserve force for the 
United States Army ; does it not? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. We are considered as a Reserve to 
the United States Army. 
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FIELD MAINTENANCE TECHNICIANS 


Mr. Sixes. Subproject 7514, “Field maintenance technicians.” You 
are requesting $17,504,000, an increase of over $4 million over the fiscal 
year 1955 estimate. Who will discuss that? 

Mr. Stier. The request here is for the personnel to provide the field 
maintenance and repair of all Federal equipment issued to the Na- 
tional Guard. This maintenance is performed at State shops and it in- 
cludes the vehicles, tanks, and aircraft used by the National Guard. 

The request is for 4,326 positions, or an increase of 384 positions over 
1955. The average man-years involved are 4,196 for 1956, or an in- 
crease of 911 man-years over 1955. 

Mr. Sixes. Why is the increase necessary ? 

Mr. Stier. The amount of equipment determines the number of 
employees required. In this case the equipment issued to the National 
Guard will increase in 1956. Again, the new study that has been 
worked up requires more personnel to perform the maintenance as 
against that which has been performed in the past. The equipment 
is of the type that requires more maintenance than heretofore, and as 
a result in 1956 we will require more personnel for the program. 

Mr. Srkes. Any questions on 7514? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, on page 73 we have a list of pieces of 
equipment, giving various dates. I wonder if we could have that 
chart inserted ? 

Mr. Sixes. That is a good suggestion. The reporter will please 
place that page in the record at this point. 

(The page referred to is as follows :) 


Subproject 7514—Field maintenance technicians 


It is estimated that the following major items of equipment will be maintained and repaired by the State 
civilian employees in fiscal year 1956: 











On band | June 30, | Average | June 30, Average 
| June 30, | 1955 | for fiseal 1956 for fiscal 
1954 | (estimate) | year 1955 | (estimate) | year 1956 
Wheeled vehicles_-__- , eee 46, 430 51, 675 | 48, 837 53, 825 2,7 
Fuel consuming power equipment -.- --- 7, 204 | 7, 204 | 7, 204 7, 204 7, 204 
Tracked vehicles (excluding engineer | | | | 
equipment) __-- eal 4, 285 | 5, 087 4, 686 | 5, 495 | 5, 291 
Engineer tracked vehicles and equipment_- 867 867 | 867 867 867 
Vet icular ratios. ee de 9, 300 | 12, 750 | 11,025 12, 750 12, 75 
Ground ra tios_- 18, 500 | 20,000 | 19, 250 20, 000 | 20,0 
Wire communications equipment: switch- | | 
boards, teletype, etc._.-- _...-| 85,898] 85,828 | _- | 85, 828 85, 828 
Radar : Se ae 330 | 1 400 365 | 400 | 4(i 
Artillery (excluding AAA)___- sweuded 21,580 | 22,371 | 1,975 2 3, 271 2, 82 
AA artillery (40 and 90 mm.) ‘ 1,155 1, 560 | 1, 357 1, 560 | 1, 56 
Fire control equipment (binoculars, com- s 
passes, telescopes, etc.) = 2 49, 743 2 56, 497 | 53, 120 | 2 60, 497 58, 49 
Aircraft -.--- bates SEELEY feeder 592 669 | 630 708 | 688 
Small arms. -_--- , aia 4 538, 508 | 538, 508 | - wa -| 538, 508 | .--- 
Tye ee sa i 22, 645 | 22, 645 | ii. 22, 645 |---- 





1 Subject to reduction due to “On-site program.”’ 
2 Exclusive of weapons and equipment on tanks. 


Mr. Srxes. Other questions ? 

Mr. Mittrr. I have just a comment with respect to that table. It 
shows a very sharp increase in the amount of antiaircraft equipment, 
which I suppose is one of the factors in the added need for main 
tenance. 

General AnenprorH. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mutter. Are those batteries that heretofore have been manned 
by Regular Army units that have been turned over to the guard in 
the interim ¢ 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. A number of these antiaircraft units 
were on active duty during the Korean emergency. As we got back 
the battalions, in some cases the personnel consisted of a warrant officer 
and 50 men, and we started recruiting again. I would say the majority 
of the men in those batteries are recruits with a nucleus of the trained 
men who came back, 

Mr. Mitier. The guns themselves have been turned over to the 
National Guard custody rather than active custody and that is the 
reason why the figures have jumped up so ? Is that right ? 

General ABeNpRorH. The guns were left in F ederal service when 
the units came back, 

Mr. Mixxer. I notice that you expect to have an average of 2,821 
artillery pieces, excluding AAA, as opposed to less than 2,000 in the 
present year, and when you get to antiaircraft there is an average of 
r couple ‘hundred more. 

That of itself would require more maintenance personnel ? 

General ABENDROTH. That is right. 

General Lawron. What happened in some cases, a regular Army 
antiaircraft gun battalion has been on site and they have been converted 
into a Nike unit and they left their complete set of equipment on the 
site and it was taken over by the National Guard unit. In many cases 
the National Guard unit had an inadequate amount of equipment. 

Mr. Mitier. Enough for training purposes but, frequently not a 
complete firing battery / 

General Lawron. That is correct. 

General ABENDROTH. On site antiaircraft units are authorized 100 
percent level of equipment. 

Mr. Suxes. How about other units? 

General AneNDRoTH. Approximately 50 percent, sir. 

Another cost that enters into that is this: We are converting some 
infantry divisions to armor. There is quite a changeover in heavy 
equipment. It is reflected in several places in our budget—one, in 
transporting the equipment, transporting the tanks back to this unit 
and transporting infantry equipment back to the armories. That 
reflects in our budget. 

Also in mechanics it requires different mechanics, different train- 
ing. This is reflected in the school program, and in the civilian per- 
sonnel program. 

OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Project 7520, “Operation of facilities,” $7,629,000. This 
project includes 7521, “Federal facilities, repairs, and utilities,” 
$1 01, 000; 7522, “Other facilities, repairs, and utilities,” $5,871,000; 
7523, “Other fac ilities, rights, and restorations,” $287,000. 

Iw _ like to have those discussed en bloc. 

Mr. Stier. 7521, “Federal facilities, repairs, and utilities.” This 
project provides for the opening, operating and closing of field train- 
ing camps that are federally owned. They are camps used by the 
National Guard and in order to provide the necessary maintenance 
and utilities we make the funds available to the Army commanders. 
This project covers that requirement. 
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The amount is $1,471,000. It is an increase of $367,000 over 1955, 

The number of trainees that will attend these camps will be 276,000, 
The increase is due to the fact that we have more National Guard 
troops at these camps as compared to 1955. The rate and cost per 
trainee is $5.33. 

Mr. Sixes. How does the rate compare with last year / 

Mr. Srier. The amount budgeted for last year was $4.58 per 
trainee. 

Mr. Sixes. Why that increase? It is quite an increase. 

Mr. Stier. The problem is going into inactive camps. During the 
Korean situation we had the opportunity of going into Federal camps 
that were fully restored and fully usable. We are no longer in that 
position. 

Mr. Forp. On that point I would like to ask this question—it may 
not be applicable: 


USE OF FACILITIES BY UNITS FROM OTHER STATES 


It is my recollection that the National Guards in Indiana and in 
Michigan have used Camp Grayling in Michigan jointly. 

Mr. Stier. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that Indiana has abandoned that 
and now is planning to use some other facility. Is that correct? 

General Anenproru. The reason they are not going to Camp Gray- 
ling, Mr. Ford, is that the State of Michigan wanted to charge $50,000 
for the State to come in. That was something very new. It had not 
happened before. 

When a State undergoes training at a camp owned by another State, 
the latter State is reimbursed. 

Mr. Forv. By whom? 

General AsenprotH. The Federal Government. It is $9 per man 
and the State gets that money to help maintain that camp and get it 
ready for those units to come in. 

So this year the State armory board met in Michigan and wrote 
a letter to those 2 States telling them that if they wanted to come 
back up to Camp Grayling they would have to each pay $50,000, and 
that would have to be a State appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. Which two States jointly used those facilities ? 

General Anenproru. Indiana and Ohio. 

Neither State wanted to pay that money because they figured we 
were already paying the $9 per man, so we had to arrange for them 
to go elsewhere for the summer of 1956. 

That is reflected in this increase here. 

Mr. Forv. That is what I wondered about. What is the additional 
cost to the Federal Government because the State of Michigan ap- 
pareatty wanted $50,000 over and above what they normally would 
get ¢ 

General Anenprotu. We haven’t any place in our budget to spend 
that money. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate that. What I want to know is what the extra 
cost is to the Federal Government because the authorities, whoever 
they might be in Michigan, wanted to assess the other 2 States 
each $50,000 ? 
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General ApenproTH. The additional cost was because we had to 
find another place for those 2 States to go so we had to open up a 
new camp in 1 case. 

Mr. Forp. How much would it cost to open up that new camp ? 

General ApenprorH. I haven’t it here but I will get it for you. 

Mr. Forp. What new camp has to be opened up ? 

General ApenprorH. Breckenridge. 

Mr. Forp. Opened up entirely new for this operation because 
Michigan authorities wanted to assess $50,000 ? 

General AnenprorH. Ohio would go to Breckenridge, W. Va., would 
vo to Breckenridge other than antiaircraft. 
~ You see, they come into the Second Army Area, so we had to find 
acamp in the Second Army Area for those troops. 

It was unfortunate. We were a little upset about it. We worked 
very closely with it. 

I am sure that it was not a ruling of the military people in Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. Forp. Who was the deciding authority in Michigan, then, if 
the Michigan National Guard people didn’t go along with it? 

General ApenprorH. I believe they call it an armory or military 
board they have appointed there. Colonel Layle is on it. I don't 
know whether the Adjutant General, General Moran, sits in it or not. 
It isan advisory board to the Governor. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply for the record the additional Federal 
cost as a result of this decision ? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The action of the Michigan State Armory Board to annually assess the States 
of Indiana and Ohio $50,000 each for attenadnce of their National Guard units 
at Camp Grayling, Mich., for summer field training, resulted in a decision by 
the State authorities of Ohio to conduct field training elsewhere. This is a pre- 
rogative of the Governor of Ohio in accordance with the law. 

It is estimated that National Guard funds provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the amount of about $90,000, representing the increased cost of attend- 
ance of the Ohio National Guard Division at Camp Breckenridge rather than 
Camp Grayling, are now being, or will be expended, during calendar year 1955 

These funds have been made available by the National Guard Bureau. 

Mr. Mitier. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. How much did the State of Michigan get for the last 2 
or } years, year by year, from the Federal Government for the use of 
those facilities ? 

General AneNprorH. We have gone into this quite thoroughly. 
Camp Grayling has had its share of the money, more than its share 
because we figured the other States were going in there. 

I cautioned the Adjutant General that in the future, when they 
came up for justification for Grayling, we would have to justify it 
on only 1 State using it rather than 3 in the future. 

_ We were a little more liberal because of the other two States com- 
ing in on construction and other things because we were trying to make 
ita concentration site for the guard. 

[ told him if he pursued the idea of not letting the other States 
come in there the justifications would be supported by only one State 
using the facilities. 
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Mr. Forp. I would like the full amount paid by the Federal Goy- 
ernment to the State of Michigan for calendar 1954, calendar 1953, 
and calendar 1952. 

Mr. Mitter. You wish not only the funds paid by the Federal Goy- 
ernment because of the use by troops from other States but also for 
use of Michigan troops. You want all of that. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. I want it broken down so we can pin-point how 
much the State received for Ohio participation, Indiana participation, 
and Michigan participation. 

General AneNproru. V ery well. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Field training funds (opening, operating, and closing), Camp Grayling, Mich.— 
Calendar years 1952, 1953, and 1954—Based on $9 per trainee 


— Troop attendance by State on which funds issued were based Funds issued 


1952 Snes snk. ac ion desk ee TLS. Brig tetet ee eee 7, 674 $69, 066 
| Michigan ss | %, 206 64, 854 
Ohio | 2, 809 | 25, 81 


17, 689 | 159, 201 


I denn nus onive Biba dngadienrinen ad seth wailed ied | 7, 609 | 68, 4 481 
| Michigan-_----- | i 670 69, 030 
Ohio 2, 764 24, 876 


162, 387 


Indiana , 217 
| Michigan 0 | 78, 030 


DMO sonia oscennnnandccdateulnbebh cbdeden dob dded enka | , 58% 149, 247 





Estimated field training funds (opening, operating, and closing) to be issued in 
ouppert of calendar year 1955, field training at Camp Se 


; > A 
Troop attendance by State on which funds to be issued is based ! F ‘und be 
‘ 


SD... mivnatindiibeakehepelumcdy «piste sae abt nade bakit hned 9, 292 $83, 628 
Michigan ae 9, 579 86, 211 


18, 871 169, 839 
| 





1 Troop attendance at present is estimated figure, 


Mr. Forp. What additional Federal money would the State of 
Michigan get from operations of Ohio and Indiana in camp training! 

Gener: al AnenprorH. The Indiana National Guard is sending 9,300 
trainees to Camp Grayling, Mich., during the calendar year 1955, for 
which the State of Michigan will receive an estimated allotment of 
funds totaling $83,700. If Ohio National Guard had participated in 
summer training at Camp Grayling, in additional to Indiana, an esti- 
mated amount of $56,700 would have been allotted to the State of 
Michigan for a total ‘of $140,400. 

Mr. Srxes. Proceed with 7522. 


OTHER FACILITIES, REPAIRS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Stier. “Other facilities, repairs, and utilities.” The estimate for 
1956 is $5:871,000, or an increase of $1,317,000 over 1955. 





sued 
, 066 
, 854 
, 281 
, 201 
, 481 
030 
, 876 
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This project provides for the maintenance, repair, and utilities cost 
of all the National Guard facilities, and also for the opening, operat- 
ing and closing of State training camps. 

The major cost here is in the maintenance and repair of the National 
Guard facilities. 

We are providing approximately 21,500,000 square feet of space at 
30 cents per square foot. ‘The cost is $4,837,000. 

The increase in the square foot cost of 5 cents is due to the general 
increase in cost based on the experience of prior years. 

Also provided is the training participation at the State camps. We 
are providing 92,100 trainees vat $9 per trainee at a cost of $828,900. 
Also provided are target and range repairs for 205 ranges, at $1,000, 
total cost of $205,000. 

The increase in this project is, as I said before, in the repair of the 
facilities. It is a 144 million square foot increase over 1955. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. Next project ? 

Mr. Forp. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

Why does the Federal Government pay for the rental of Armory 
facilities? I thought the States took care of the armory facilities. 

Colonel McCormick. We have one project where the Federal Gov- 
ernment during World War II built buildings on private land. The 
State now owns the buildings and the land belongs to a private indi- 
vidual and we must pay the lease of the property on that. 

Mr. Forp. According to justifications on page 79 there are ten 
armory facilities. 

Colonel McCormick. That is the largest one, Mr. Ford. That is at 
Hawkins Field, Jackson, Miss. 

Mr. Srxes. What are the others? 

Colonel McCormick. I don’t have a list of the others, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SrKes. It seems to be an unusual situation. It was my under- 
standing that it was necessary for the local sources, or the States, to 
provide the land on which armories are located free of cost to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

General ApenprotrH. That is right. 

Colonel McCormick. We did not build these buildings. 'They were 
built by the Army during World War IT on land leased from private 
individuals. 

Mr. Srkes. You say “we.” Who did build them ? 

Colonel McCormick. The Army built them, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. To whom do they belong now ? 

Colonel McCormick. They are on lease from the Army to the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr. Srxes. To whom do you pay rent ? 

Colonel McCormick. To an individual who owns the land they are 
built on. The land was leased. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this a temporary condition ? 

Colonel McCormick. It is a temporary condition, siz. 

Mr. Forp. I think we ought to have a pretty full report on that situa- 
tion. That isa new one to me. 

Mr. Stxes. General, will you see that a full report is prepared and 
submitted for the record on that ? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Stes. Tell us why that procedure is followed and where it ig 
done. Also give us the exact situation involved, in each case. 
General AnenprorH. Very well, sir. 


OTHER FACILITIES, RENTS, AND RESTORATION 


Mr. Sixes. Proceed with 7523, Mr. Stier. 

Mr. Stier. Request in 1956 is $287,000, approximately the same 
rate as for 1955. 

The project here provides for the post engineer charges at Federal 
installations. These are installations which are occupied by the office 
of the United States property and fiscal office. These are buildings 
which are leased and the National Guard pays for the cost of operating 
these buildings. 

There are 4 positions and 4 man-years of employment involved in 
this project and these are personnel which are actually employed by 
the Army at these installations, and we reimburse the Army for the 
cost. 

Mr. Stes. I want a complete statement on each of these activities 
carried on page 79, armory facilities, advisory officers, target range 
sites, liaison target. 

Liaison hangar plane facilities, 

Questions ? 

(No response.) 


(The information referred to above is as follows :) 
Project 7523—Other facilities, rents and restoration 

This project covers costs for the use of facilities by certain United States prop- 
erty and fiscal officers on active Army installations, namely Fort Devens, Mass. 
Camp Drum, N. Y., Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Va., and Fort Douglas, Utah. 
Personal service costs and utility and repair costs incurred by the occupancy of 
these facilities are required for maintenance and repair. 

Also included is the requirement for leased facilities which are acquired from 
private owners to provide office space for Army advisers, target range sites, and 
maintenance space and flying rights for Army National Guard aireraft. These 
leases are acquired only if either State owned or federally owned space or facili- 
ties are not available. 

This project also includes rental of 10 leased armory facilities for $5,000. 
Armory facilities are normally not leased, such facilities presently in the leasing 
program, were acquired due to extenuating circumstances. Such cases involve 
federally owned buildings constructed on privately owned land, the land being 
leased and the buildings being Federally licensed for National Guard use. The 
land was originally leased for Department of the Army during World War II. 
When such facilities were no longer required by Department of the Army they 
vere made available to the National Guard and lease was picked up by National 
Guard. These facilities are not limited strictly to armory use as some utilization 
is for advisers’ offices and nonarmory purposes. Other cases involve former 
federally owned installations title to which was conveyed to municipalities and 4 
lease was subsequently entered into, at nominal fee, for portions of such facilities 
for National Guard use. Through such arrangements postwar reorganization 
and expansion of the National Guard to a greater degree was made possible. For 
the most part, the original intent in acquiring such facilities was for nonarmory 
use. However, due to expansion of units in existing armories and in order that 
the State could accept additional units, portions of such space is being used tem- 
porarily for training and administration of units. 
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A list of leased facilities now utilized in part as armory facility are as follows: 


Annual rental 
Hawkins Field, Jackson, $1, 850 
New Castle County Airport, New Castle, Del 
Ts, Te i 1 
Engineer compound area, Puerto Rico 
Gowelt ee ses wae on eee a 3 1 


Total annual cost 1, 854 


A survey reveals that the above five are the only leases in this category. Con- 
sequently, the 5 additional locations are not required which reduces the amount 
by $3,146. 

These items total $287,000 less the $3,000 referred to above or $284,000 is the 
requirement for fiscal year 1956. This is approximately the same program as in 
fiscal year 1955. 

Rental of armories is not specifically provided for by statute. Section 97, 
National Defense Act (82 U. 8. C. 21) provides for an annual appropriation for 
the National Guard, including ‘such other expenses pertaining to said guard as 
are now or may hereafter be authorized by law.” 

There is an item in section 97, National Defense Act (32 U. S. C. 22) “for office 
rent and necessary office expenses of officers of the Regular Army on duty with 
the National Guard” which would permit rental of space for United States prop- 
erty and fiscal officers and Army advisers. 

As a general proposition, rental of armories may be considered a method of 
providing support for the National Guard under section 97, National Defense 
Act. However, there being no permanent legislation permitting expenditure of 
funds for rental of armories, authorization if any, must be found in other 
legislation. 

In regard to the leased facilities at Hawkins Field, Jackson, Miss. 

The State is utilizing 18 buildings located on the land leased to the National 
Guard at Hawkins Field. 

Five buildings are used as nonarmory facilities for advisers’ offices, service 
center, and motor vehicle storage. 

Fight buildings are used for administration and training of five units. The 
buildings are World War II type barracks and are the only facilities available 
in the vicinity to house the units. 

The land must be leased in its entirety and cannot be leased by separate 
buildings. 

Armories to house the five units are programed for construction by the State 
in fiscal year 1958 or earlier depending upon availability of State and Federal 
funds, 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


Mr. Stxes. Activity 7600, “Aircraft defense.” 

General ABEeNpRoTH. I would like to put Colonel Seward on this 
project, 

Mr. Srxes. Go through the entire project as quickly as you can. 
Tell us what is involved under each subproject. 


TRAINING 


Colonel Sewarp. We will start with 7611, “Training.” 

As I stated earlier this morning, it is for the training of all of these 
antiaircraft battalions who are on site taking over—— 

Mr. Sixes. Where do they get their training / 

Colonel Sewarp. They will get their training partly on these sites 
and partly at antiaircraft firing ranges. 

The training at the sites, of course, will consist of the ordinary drill 
on the guns with all of the equipment. 
_ Training during the summer field period will be actual target prac- 
tice, 
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There is an increase this year because of the additional number of 
battalions that are to go on site according to the conversion schedule 
of active Army units to Nike. 

Mr. Sr«es. All right. 

Colonel Sewarp. There is also provided some additional subsistence 
for the antiaircraft battalions for weekend training periods over and 
above that provided for other types of units. 

Mr. Srxes. Please continue. 


OPERATIONAL COSTS 


Colonel Sewarp. In 7621, “Operational costs,” they have the State 
civilian employee program which consists of the full-time men at 
each of these sites in civilian status. However, they must be mem- 
bers of the National Guard unit in addition. 

In addition to those provided for each site there is a battalion fire- 
control officer to supervise closely the activities of the batteries in 
his battalion. 

There is a State AAA supervisor in those States where there are 
two or more battalions involved in the program. 

That State supervisor also has one administrative assistant. They 
are not hired until just a short time before the State is scheduled to 
put any people on site. 

There are included also the usual social-security taxpayments, and 
the petroleum, oil, and lubricants for operation of the equipment. 

Mr. Stxes. Will the 15 employees be servicemen in uniform or will 
they be civilians? 

Colonel Sewarp. Ordinarily they would be civilians, but on the 
night in which that unit drills they will put on their uniforms and 
drill as members 

Mr. Srxes. As National Guard men who are employed full time to 
do this particular work ? 

Colonel Sewarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. They will not be civilians manning the fighting equip- 
ment ? 

Colonel Sewarp. They will not be. 

Mr. Stxes. That could cause you some difficulties in certain quarters 
of the world, would it not ? 

Colonel Sewarp. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. And also it might get them shot if they are captured ’ 

Colonel Sewarp. They must all be National Guard men. 

Mr. Miruer. Colonel, these supervisors you mentioned in States 
where there is more than one battalion, are they National Guard 
officers ? 

Colonel Sewarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mirxer. And they double in the same way that the full-time 
employees do around the battery ? 

Colonel Sewarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Employed as civilians but they are also National 
Guard officers and functions as such 

Colonel Sewarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes Would they be in uniform during each day’s operation! 

Colonel Sewarp. Normally not, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Suppose they have to man their weapons while they are 
out of uniform ? 
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Colonel Sewarp. That is a question I must admit I had not thought 
about. 

Mr. Sixes. If they are civilians at that time they are in a delicate 
position under the rules of war. ‘ 

Colonel Sewarp. At the present time that problem is under study 
and they expect to come up with a solution on it shortly. 

Mr. Sukes. See that we have an answer to that before we go to the 
floor. We want to be realistic about this. 

Colonel Sewarp. My concept of the thing at the present time, Mr. 
Sikes, is that system in use in the State of Washington, which I have 
mentioned before. 

In that State they have an agreement whereby if an emergency 
were called these men would report to their positions at first in State 
status under what is normally designated a call. 

If the emergency continues it is contemplated in that State that an 
order would be issued retroactive to the time these people actually 
answered the alert. 

That study is under way right now. 

Mr. Sixes. It seems to me that is a question which should have been 
solved before any of these people were sent on site. 

Colonel Sewarp. We hope to have agreements signed by the Gov- 
ernors of the States involved in this program for the use of these men. 

Mr. Sikes. You know as well as I do what can happen to civilians 
caught manning weapons in a war. 

Colonel Sewarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. These men are National Guard men and may therefore 
be in a somewhat different situation even though not on full-time duty. 

Colonel S—ewarp. Well, there is a solution to that in the fact that 
these sites will become armories for these on-site units. There will be 
lockers there in which they will keep their equipment until the first 
moment they can change into their uniform. 

Mr. Srxes. If a man is manning a weapon sighted on jet aircraft 
he hasn’t any time to go looking for a uniform. 

General ABENDROTH. A man shouldn’t be in uniform unless he is on 
Federal pay. He should be under Federal pay if he wears the uniform. 

Mr. Mitier. If the Governor calls him he will be in uniform. 

Mr. Sixes. You have precedents for a man wearing a uniform when 
he is not paid for it. 

General ABENDRoTH. He would be acting in an officer capacity. 
This is classed as a civilian job. There is quite a line to be drawn 
there. 

Mr. Mitxer. It also strikes me, General, that this supervisor busi- 
ness—and I don’t know how many States there are where you have 
more than one battalion—but it seemed to me that a civilian supervisor, 
if he was going to have any standing with the troops numbering two 
battalions or over, should be an officer at least of field grade. 

If he is around supervising as a civilian why wouldn’t it be just as 
simple to put him on active duty as a National Guard officer ? 

General Apenproru. That would probably be the only solution, 
the man would be on active duty on this kind of a job. 

_ Mr. Miter. It seems to me it would be a full-time active duty job 
if you have that work to do. 

Mr. Sixes. That could be the answer. Apparently however no 
official answer has been arrived at. It should be expedited. 
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Mr. Mutter. I think it ought to be determined and right away. 

Mr. SrKes. I think there is a solution and I think you have pointed 
to it. It is not something that should be left hanging, however. 

Mr. Mittrr. That is right. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Although these personnel are civilian employees, they are also National Guard 
men and thus members of the militia. When answering an emergency, such as 
a sudden attack on the United States, they would be acting in their military 
capacity as militia, rather than their civilian capacity. Article I of the Annex 
to the Hague Convention of 1907 provides as follows: 

“The laws, rights, and duties of war apply not only to armies, but also to 
militia and volunteer corps fulfilling the following conditions: 

1. To be commanded by a person responsible for his subordinates ; 

2. To have a fixed distinctive emblem recognizable at a distance ; 

3. To carry arms openly; and 

4. To conduct their operations in accordance with the laws and customs of 
war. 

In countries where militia or volunteer corps constitute the Army, or form 
part of it, they are included under the denomination ‘army’.” 

Even the wearing of a helmet with a fixed emblem would constitute com- 
pliance with the second requirement. Since all the others are met, these per- 
sonnel would be entitled to the rights of belligerents under the rules of war. 


Mr. Srxes. Proceed, please. 
PETROLEUM, OIL, AND LUBRICANTS 


Colonel Sewarp. The next item is for petroleum, oil, and lubricants 
to operate these various items of equipment in order to keep them in 
condition. 

For example, the fire-control system 

Mr. Srxes. Don’t cover that in too much detail. Give us the high- 
lights and add any of this material that you want. 

(Additional information is as follows :) 





Petroleums, oils, and lubricants are required for operation of wheeled vehicles 
at the battery sites, for operations of generators which must be warmed up 4 
or 5 hours daily. Other requirements in this project are tactical and administra- 
tive communications which tie into active Army command lines. Also included 
is a requirement for commercial technical representatives for the supervision and 
instruction in the operation and maintenance of all electronic fire control 
equipment. 

TACTICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


Colonel Sewarp. Then we come to tactical and administrative 
communications. 

As mentioned before, each of these batteries has tactical lines to the 
active Army installation from which it will get its alert signal and 
its information of approaching enemy targets. 

It also has authority for one administrative telephone. 


EQUIPMENT REPAIR AND REPLACEMENT PARTS 


Mr. Stxes. What about 7631? 

Colonel Szewarp. In project 7631 we have just the cost of repair and 
replacement of parts in this technical equipment. That is the sole 
purpose of that. 

r. Stxes. Next item? 
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BATTERY SITE SECURITY AND UTILITIES 


Colonel Sewarp. Battery site security and utilites, 7641, is for the 
cost of fencing around each of these sites, necessary because of the 
relatively few men that are on them at some times; also for the cost 
of perimeter lighting and floodlighting. It can be used for security or 
drill purposes at night; for the usual cost of utilities, such as water, 
fuel, sewage, and miscellaneous supplies and emergency repairs to 
buildings and utilities; the preparation and grading of sites for park- 
ing of vehicles, and also for prefabricated buildings which would be 
placed on any site where a battalion headquarters is placed in addition 
toa gun battery. 

Mr. Stxes. Questions on project 7600? 

(No response. ) 


QUALIFICATION IN ARMS 


Mr. Sixes. I want to ask you something which doesn’t apply di- 
rectly to the National Guard. Because of your experience as a train- 
ing officer I think your answer will be informative and helpful to 
this committee. 

[ have long felt that it would be beneficial to our forces to restore 
the item of special pay for marksmanship which we had for quite a 
long time but which for a number of years has been discontinued. 

It is not a costly activity but to my way of thinking it does give a 
man something to work for. It gives him a reward in addition to his 
badge for proficiency in marksmanship. Also it gives him proficiency 
in the use of his weapon. That is apparently one of the most needed 
things in our training program. 
=» We have all heard story after story about the inefficiency the aver- 
, age soldier in combat with the basic weapon in which he is supposed to 
be trained. 

Will you comment on that ? 

General AneNDroTH. Yes, sir, Mr. Sikes. 

I have had quite a bit of experience on marksmanship. As a matter 
of fact, I made expert in 1916 down on the Mexican border myself. 

We find in the guard that the interest in marksmanship amounts 
only to qualifying. We try to qualify all the men during weekend 
training. 

There are not a great number of men any more who take interest 
beyond the minimum requirement. 

_In the District Guard I issued a memorandum saying that in the 
| interest of marksmanship it was my desire that all men so authorized 
should wear their qualification medals. 

It is surprising how much interest that created. At the next drill, 
everybody entitled to wear them had the medals on their uniforms. 

They said “We thought it was out of date to wear qualification 
medals,” 

As a matter of fact, I carried mine in my pocket and put it on when 
I went to drill. 

That alone, created a lot of interest. The recruit sees that expert’s 
medal and asks how to qualify for one. 

He is told to just practice on the target range when he gets there. 

That is just to get the medal. 
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In previous years several methods obtained. The most satisfactory 
method was extra pay at the rate per month of $2 for marksman, that 
is the lowest grade; $3 for neikenters and $5 for an expert rating, 
The man was required to keep current. 

The expert course is very difficult. You have to make a certain score 
and you must do it on the day you are shooting for record. 

You do your preliminary shooting but that doesn’t count. 

One day is set up for record, and it may be your off day. 

If you qualify, you get paid the next year according to how you 
qualified. 

The man then doesn’t keep drawing that pay unless he qualifies again 
the next year. He has to keep his finger in. 

I believe it is an incentive. I believe it would cause people to take 
more interest in shooting. I would like to see it in the guard, and 
also T would like to see it in the active Army. 

We talk about fringe benefits. I think this is a fringe benefit which 
would bring some results. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know why it was dropped ? 

General Anenprorn. I believe it was dropped because the infantry 
combat badge was authorized. I think that paid $5 a month. General 
Lawton can answer that better than I. 

General Lawron. Iam not sure why it was dropped. 

General ArnenprotH. The infantry combat man’s badge does not 
apply to the great number of people. 

I know in my experience in combat, if I am taking an advance party 
TI would pick the man with the badge on, because I know he is a good 
shot. 

Mr. Srxes. It has been said repeatedly that in the next war every- 
one will have to fight. The atomic conflict is such that you don’t know 
from what quarter combat may come. Every man will need to be prof- 
cient in the use of weapons. 

General AneNnprotH. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. Certainly the sort of thing we are talking about now 
would help to make men more proficient in protecting themselves and 
in combat. 

General AneNpDrRoTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrrxer. That is illustrated, Mr. Chairman, by what they told 
us the other day—that all basic training now involves 8 weeks of 
training as an infantry soldier and the fundamentals on that very 
theory. No matter what a man’s specialty may be he might be expected 
to learn to shoot. 

One of the reasons that that program was dropped was because dur- 
ing the height of the training period during World War IT the output 
was so heavy, and the requirements for weapons were not as elaborate, 
and there just wasn’t time to provide the men the opportunity to fire 
record courses in order to maintain qualifications. 

T think that is the practical reason that it was stopped during World 
War IT. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you any additional information that you wish to 
add, General? If so I would be glad to have you place it in the record. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Forp. In that statement, Mr. Chairman, could we have the time 
it was dropped and perhaps the cost of it? In other words, we want 
the full picture of what is involved. 
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Mr. Srxes. I would like to have it. 

General ABENDROTH. A statement to the committee on this subject, 
Mr. Sikes ? 

Mr. Stxes. I would like you to fill out your own statement with any 
material that you want to present to us. It would be just as well to 
have someone come in and make a recommendation to us on this. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


BADGES AND ExTRA PAY FOR ARMS QUALIFICATION 
RIFLE AND PISTOL MARKSMANSHIP BADGES 


Since and including the year 1906 badges have been awarded to officers, war- 
rant officers or enlisted men who won a place as a principal or an alternate on an 
Army rifle team selected to participate in national team matches. Apparently, 
from records located to date, this is the earliest date that marksmanship badges 
for excellence in rifle shooting were officially awarded. 

Since and including the year 1920 badges have been awarded as above for 
excellence in marksmanship with the pistol. 

It is assumed that at about the same time as above, badges were also awarded 
to individuals for qualification in arms in accordance with Department of the 
Army regulations prescribing courses to be fired and scores required for quali- 
fication as expert, sharpshooter and marksman. 


Extra Pay for Marksmanship 


Since pay was involved in awarding cash as recognition for skill in marks- 
manship, congressional authority in law was necessary. Basic law authorizing 
extra pay for arms qualification follows: 

“Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard may receive additional compensa- 
tion not less than $1 nor more than $5 per month for special qualification in the 
use of the arm or arms which they may be required to use.” 

This basic law was apparently in effect when reaffirmed and approved by 
section 18, Public Law 235, 67th Congress, on June 10, 1922. 

The basic law was again reaffirmed and approved by section 16, Public Law 
607, 77th Congress, on June 16, 1942. 

The law later was repealed by Section 531 (b) (384) Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, Public Law 351, S8lst Congress, which was approved on October 12, 1949. 

The implementing instructions based on this law, which were contained in 
Army regulation 35-2380 were suspended in 1942 by Circular 219, and later 
rescinded by Circular 13, March 1, 1950, since other provisions had been made 
which were considered to have made the provisions of AR 35-2380 unnecessary. 

Cash awards for skill in marksmanship, as implemented in Army Regulations, 
were directed by acts of Congress and Executive orders as follows: Act of 
June 10, 1922; Executive order, April 17, 1928; Executive order, February 19, 
1924: act of March 20, 1933 ; Executive order, January 18, 1934. 

Badges, team awards, and trophies continue to be awarded as recognition of 
skill in marksmanship at this time. The award of cash as an incentive or recog- 
nition of skill was suspended by War Department Circular 219, 1942. 

I would recommend the reestablishment of arms qualification pay of $2 for 
marksman, $3 for sharpshooter and $5 for expert. 


General ABEeNDroTH. We are talking generally about atomic weap- 
ons, big guns and superfortresses. 

But in event of an air drop by an enemy, every man who can shoot 
straight will live longer. There is no use shooting ammunition if he 
won't hit anything. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a good point. 


SERVICE OF GENERAL ABENDROTH 


I would like to take this occasion to say to the committee that Gen- 
eral Abendroth, who has been before us a number of times, will be re- 
tiring within a few months, I understand. 

5970835584 
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This may be the last time we will have the pleasure of having hin 
before us. 

General Abendroth, you have always been of great help to this 
committee. Certainly 1, as one member, have much respect for you 
and appreciation for your fine record of service. 

General Apenproru. Thank you, Mr. Sikes. It has been a pleasure 
to appear before your committee. 


GAINS AND LOSSES IN STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. General, will you provide additional material for the 
record ? 

In your prepared statement, in the third paragraph, you mentioned 
the percentage of enlistments in certain age categories and various 
other categories. 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think it is very interesting. I checked back the testi- 
mony of last year and you have made improvements in certain areas 
and the percentages are different in other areas. 

I think it would be helpful if we could have that laid out in chart 
form, what the percentages were in fiscal 1954, what they are in fiscal 
1955, and what you forecast them to be in fiscal 1956. 

General Anenprotn. Yes,sir. We can do that. 

Mr. Foro. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Army National Guard strength, gains, and losses, fiscal year 1954 


Officers and Enlisted 











| 
warrant Aggregate 
| officers men 
wes el ee 
Beginning strength, fiscal year 1954. ._.........---.--.----- Ay _ 28, 400 227, 400 | _ 255, 80( 
— ————— —S——_— 
Gains during fiscal year 1954 Sinister eatin Me 700 | 174, 700 | 186, L 
Enlistments: 
17> SSG OOE OU BIOORG  oecd aoe censnn = 455gh 5 os a cdn nance das | 91, 700 | 91, 70 
Selective-service personn ‘T with a service obligation. bp 7,100 | 7, 10 
Not under Universal Military Training and Service | 
Act A bd Lua a kbh bet es dd ad 22, 600 22, 60 
19- to 26-year age gro ip- ae i a 16, 500 16, 50 
Transfers from inactive to active National Guard LRT Sas tweet sddcl Stites 
Reenlistments_ - sere ee det eae ee use hp eeapeee hie d Sel 36, 800 | 36, SO 
OClicer PrOCUseMee Ao. . 5 6 di kd sn hs G ee ss K555 BR 7001. bus ane 11, 700 
Losses during fiscal year 1954__.- =123,5 5K 
Ending strengt” fiscal year 1954... .....-.----- wel sal 33, 000 | | 318, 70 
Average strengt’) fiscal year 1954__-. Se En ae cies 30, 700 | 256, 600 | 287, 30( 








Begi 
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Army National Guard strength, gains, and losses, fiscal year 1955 


B iing strength, fiscal year 1955... 


gin 
sins during fiseal year 1955 


Enlistements: 
17- to 18}4-year age group -_ - 


Selective-service personnel with a service 


Act - 
19- to 26-year age group 


rransfers from inactive to active National Guard- 


Reenlistments 
Officer procurement 


Losses during fiseal year 1955_- 


Ending strength fiscal year 1955_- 
Average strength fiscal year 1955 


Officers and 
warrant 
officers 


33, 000 


11, 100 


obligation 
Not under Universal Military Training and Service 


10, 900 
—6, 200 


37, YOO 
35, 400 


Army National Guard strength, gains, and losses, fiscal 


ining strength, fiscal year 1956 
ns during fiscal year 1956- 


listments: 
17- to 1844-year age group- 


Selective-service personnel with a service obli 


Officers and 
warrant 
officers 

37, 900 


8, 700 


E 


nlisted 


men 


285, 700 


191, 100 


97, 200 
9, 200 


97, 200 
9, 400 


24, 700 
20, 900 


24, 700 
20, 900 


39, 100 39, 100 


10, 900 
—139, 700 —145, 900 


337, 100 375.090 
311, 400 346, 800 


year 1956 


337, 100 


213, 400 


ition 


Not under Universal Military Training and Service 


Act 
19- to 26-year age group 
lrar 
Reenlistments. - 
Officer procurement. 


Losses during fiseal year 1956_ 


Ending strength fiscal year 1956 
verage strength fiscal year 1956_ 


insfers from inactive to active National Guard 


8, 600 


ub 


39, 400 
38, 600 


112, 300 
¥, 100 


26, S00 
22, YOO 


42, 300 


— 164, 900 


385, 600 425, 000 
361, 400 


100), 000 


Army National Guard strength 


1954 actual 1955 planned | 1956 proposed 


28, 406 
227, 481 


33, 033 
285, 743 


318, 776 375, 000 


37, 900 
337, 100 


255, 887 
Ending 
Officer... 


33, 033 
Enlisted 


285, 743 


37, 900 
337, 100 


39, 400 
385, 600 
Total 318, 776 425, 000 


375, 000 


Officer - 


J 30, 719 
Enlisted 


256, 612 


35, 466 
311, 421 


38, 650 
361, 350 
Total 287, 331 


346, 887 400, 000 


Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 24, 1955, 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. K. F. HERTFORD, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP. 
MENT, OFFICE, CHIEF OF STAFF 

MAJ. GEN. LESLIE E. SIMON, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 

BRIG. GEN. ANDREW P. O’MEARA, OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT, OFFICE, CHIEF OF STAFF 

COL. RICHARD J. MEYER, OFFICE, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

COL. FRED E. RESSEGIEU, OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, OFFICE, CHIEF OF STAFF 

LT. COL. RICHARD L. LONG, OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, OFFICE, CHIEF OF STAFF 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate. ____-..--.------------- __....-.-| $345, 000,000 | $345, 000,000 | $333, 000, 00 
Transferred from ‘“‘Emergency fund, Department of Defense,”’ | 



























pursuant to 66 Stat. 517 and 67 Stat. 337.........--....-...-- ee 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate__-_.....-......-.---- | 346, 575,000 | 345,000,000 | 333, 000, 00) 
Unobligated balance brought forward..........-..------------ | 61,267,347 | 59, 245, 706 | 51, 478, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts-_--.............-.----.-- 403, 712 | 297, 500 | 289, 000 
Total available for obligation. -.-..............---------.- 408, 246,059 | 404,543,206 | 384, 767, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward............-.....-.---.-- —59, 245, 706 | —51, 478,000 | —17, 000, 00 
NRO ics sacinctcncinansncccccnnn 349, 000,353 | 353,065,206 | 367, 767, 00 
Comparative transfer from— | 7 
“Maintenance and operations, Army’”’___...-...---.------ 15, 035, 494 17,906, 000}... b eco. 3 
* ASOCOEG BENE TRGIIEION, TAO hin cnn cntemnccconcuninccces PT heii ceed OR a eas 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’.................----...-. SE adv xuinedinska aciedaae serawes 
RS Or I BOIS orb censachanenicnnnnncteccas | Des 5 hie ee Cee eee. 
“Operating expenses, Atomic Energy Commission’? ----_--| PE idcudansccunetowuenieecs 
“Research and development, Air Force’’...........------- i GR ie bata ede atti id cae 
Comparative transfer to— | 
“Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service’. -_| —369, 965 —377, 500 |.......-.... 
“Salaries and expenses, Forest Service’’__-_......--------- | —11, 523 Sa, OE i caicis wicadennccn 
“Marketing research and service, Agricultural Marketing 
PE buatdderdubhnndeddiwnaacnevtoumensieten cath Wiese tain otaits —11, 863 EE OOD Esccnakewcdees 
NN: a na ea ee 365, 517,395 | 369, 890, 206 | 367, 767, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
1, Bide Dalene CII ons cnc ekansccenenipuseccscesncssssnst $33, 282,608 | $82, 764, 000 $32, 552, 00) 
2. Airborne, amphibious, and supply materiel_-._.--...------ 9, 903, 918 11, 904, 000 9, 184, 000 
3. Atomic, biological, and chemical warfare--..........-.-.---.- 41, 952, 911 60, 688, 938 45, 529, 000 
4. Personnel, intelligence, and planning.._.....--.---....----- 40, 252, 656 43, 756, 805 41, 471, 000 
©, RARE GORING GIO «6. oo ind ccsicemncnsscedccccceccs 105, 767, 943 93, 144, 414 98, 815, 000 
6. Supporting research and development._......-..-..-------- 79, 804, 874 65, 954, 049 63, 953, 000 
TEE 5Andtahéian eat caobnagiesesstsbnikadbeeeeesensten 2, 196, 601 2, 201, 000 2, 100, 000 
8. Direct support costs 52, 355, 884 59, 477, 000 74, 163, 000 


a a ete 365, 517,395 | 369,890,206 | 367, 767, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


\verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary - 
Average grade aie 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


(1 Personal services: 
Permanent positions__---.-- 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
Payment above basic rates__- 


Total personal services-_- 


02 Travel. ais ‘a 

03 Transportation of things 

(4 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services_- 
Printing and reproduction - 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 

Supplies and materials__ 
Equipment con 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments_ 


Subtotal 
Deduct: 
Charges for quarters and subsistence 
Portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to object 
classes 07, 08, or 09 


Total obligations 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


02 Travel 
07 Other contractual services 


Total obligations 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year- - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade_ 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates-_-- 


Total personal services_- 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 
—+—___—_ 


$4,816 
7.0 
3 804 


, 385, 479, 986 
,or4 122, 474 
, OR6 324, 100 
, 442 33, 459 


, 192 , 860,019 | 


, 830 i 699 
, 853 7 R57 


, 659 350 | 


5, 484 | = 150 
. 391 


1, 639 | 


009 , 045, 597 
,6ll , 425, 081 
20, 204 . , 069 


3, 516 5, 200 | 


3,174 24,156 | 


508 | 


, 784 


3, 000 


000 
, 000 | 000 


000 | a 000 


356 144 
19 17 
3 | 184 

164 


$4, 355 


GS-6.3 | 


$3, 639 | 
et 


$747, 849 
52, 757 


2, 121 
3,175 


805, 902 


1956 estims 


54, 816 


7.0 
Sut 


, 700 


803 


, 548 
, 162 


, 263 


789 
370 
230 


, 550 


921 
245 
296 
480 
142 


, 900 
2, 354 


540 
744 


000 


796 
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Obligations by objects-—Continued 


Object classification 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTU 


OD INE I a aad hari 
03 Transportation of things__ 

04 Communication services-_--------.--- 
05 Rents and utility services-__- Cao 3 
06 Printing and reproduction _- 
07 Other saicaetnl services. 


Services performed by other agencies... 


08 Supplies and materials___- 
09 Equipment-_-- = 
10 Lands and structures 

15 Taxes and assessments_ 


Subtotal. - 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total obligations._-____-- ibe 


RE—continued 


ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


07 Other contractual services - - 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions ‘ 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-- 
Average number of all employees- ------- 


Number of employees at end of year---.--_--- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary -_-- 
Average grade. 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 


Positions other than permanent---_---- 


Payment above basic rates____- 


Total personal services. 
2 Travel. 


03 Transport: ition of things ‘ 

04 Communication services _- bis 
05 Rents and utility services__- 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials___- 

09 Equipment 


15 Taxes and assessments 
Total obligations 


ALLOCATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 


DEPARTMENT OF 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_. 
Average number of all employees ; 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions ; 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates_- 


Total personal services 


02 Travel . 

03 Transportation of things . 
04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services 

06 Printing and reproduction 


07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

15 Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


j Saas 





1954 actual 


b 
$59, 818 | 
16, 376 
7,851 | 


38, 968 | 
664 | 


= 55, 123 | 


46, 410 | 
323, 278 | 
168, 762 | 
56,711 |. 
8, 765 | 


-| 2, 030, 387 | 


2, 628 | 
3,087, 750 | 


GS-6.5 








2, 316, 389 | 


70 


50 
43 


$3, 664 
| GS- 4.8 


$192, 883 
7, 975 
756 | 


1, 595 


203, 209 
12, 212 
2,915 

1, 952 
22 

188 

10, 058 
46, 878 
2, 9f6 

1, 498 


| 28 1, 808 





| 
1955 estimate “ 1956 estin 


$54, 300 
5, 210 
8, 800 

26, 100 
1, 200 
42, 750 
200 


Se, 


Dal 


99, 757 |__- 
94, 700 |_- 


1, 142, 834 | 


1, 142, 834 | 


$1,095, 941 2 $4, 530, 099 | 





2, 305 3 


12, 906 
316 
600 
4 
6 | 
219 | 
983, 918 
806 | 
1, 035 | 
190 | 


1, 00, 000, | 


$1, O00, OH 


$3, | 


Gs- 


Tota 
Full- 
Aver 
Num 


Aver 


1 | 


02 
ee: 
04 | 
05 | 
06] 
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Og 
09 
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02 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


j : 
Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
| | 


———— 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


| | 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 
Average number ot all employees- - - 
Number of employees at end of year _- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary --- 
Average grade. -__ 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 


Permanent positions : . ; $261, 820 $300, 823 
Positions other than permanent..-- : 11, 026 7, 835 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_ 1,173 1, 435 
Payment above basic rates__- 3, 430 3, 065 
Total personal services_- : aeeaeeans 277, 449 313, 158 | 
Travel... ft ‘ 6, 242 5, 762 | 
00, OO 3 Transportation of things 2, 888 2, 900 


Communication services -_- doit aid 547 500 | 
Rents and utility services___- : . ae 942 2, 500 
Printing and reproduction ____- : » ae 3, 650 
Other contractual services a ; 38, 55 27,000 | 
Supplies and materials________- ; 5, 63 42, 048 | 
Equipment-_- S rektens : ; 5 6, 200 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- 5 

Taxes and assessments.____ : sc RE 1, 055 


rotal obligations ccm 404, 773 


ALLOCATION TO LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Average number of all employees. ---- 
Number of employees at end of year 


01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent__-__-_-_-| $51, $62, 100 
@ Trevel...acem: a a aes . : 3 1, 200 
04 Communication services- ---- ee ; ; ; R00 
06 Printing and reproduction ----- mlciecras ; » 9, 000 
07 Other contractual services. - -. : : 5 30 
08 Supplies and materials_------ ‘ 37: 670 
09 Equipment_-_-__--- ee ae ae ; 7 5 , 200 


Total obligations. - -- : es 0, y , 000 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary aia 
Average grade “ 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services. : ,» Sli, 7 ; 72! 973, 434 


Travel__._- : t 35, 366 865 
Transportation of things 21,5 20, 546 
Other contractual services --- -- : ; 259 , 931, 315 
Supplies and materials ow 954, 8: , 273, 503, 696 
Equipment ), 88: 5 5. 644 
Lands and structures 


Subtotal ‘ Pesiduetes 
uct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
object class 07 


“) 


otal obligations 
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Obrieehieee by objects—Continuad 


Object classification 


ALLOTMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Total number of permanent positions ‘ 
Average number of all employees. - -- inbee 
Number of employees at end of year __- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade. _- 
Ungraded positions: Average salary --- weaboseas 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions i ceegineheatigines 
Regular pay in excess of 52- -week base ae 


Paymesl Gove Disle Gin 5 oes oo ok cc cc cece cccc cnc ccs 
Total personal services 

07 Other contractual services- - - -.- 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment ______._-- 
Subtotal a 
Deduct portion of fore going oblig: ations originally ch: irged to 
object class 08 


Total obligations_-. 


SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees -- 
Number of employees at end of year - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary : soo 
Average grade ___ 


Ungraded positions: Average salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_-__- 
Positions other than permanent d 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - 
Payment above basic rates____..--.---- 
BE III ins ca ctwcicbecdnonicapeccpden 
02 Travel... 
03. Tr: ansportation of things” 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services___ 
06 Printing and reproduction_- 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials_-. a. 
09 Equipment- 
10 Lands and structures. - 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities.- - 
15 Taxes and assessments... 
Subtotal_. ‘ 
Deduct: 


Charges for subsistence and quarters. 
Portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to object | 
classes 07, 08, and 09____- : a 


Total obligations. . -- 





| 
| 1954 actual 


| 

| 

117 
117 | 
117 | 


$4, 432 
GS-6.3 | 
$3, 931 


$469, 156 j 





3 705, 663 
| 2, 529, 969 


5, 321, 876 | 


8, 265 », "408 


| 
| 
| 
| 


$4, 792 
GS-7.0 | 
$3, 898 | 


$94, 145, 180 | 
215, 804 


z 329, 046 


| 2, 050, 318 | 


9%, 740, 348 





3, 935, 117 7 
1, 035, 602 
48, 427 
545, 419 
63, O18 
181, 296, 971 
8, 761, 419 
| 45, 985, 535 
| 
| 
| 
7 


41. 004, 597 
64, 733 | 

3, 560 

424, 500 

379, 909, 246 


118, 698 | 





j 365, 517, 395 





| 1955 estimate 


111 
111 | 


$4, 487 | 
GS-6.4 | 
$4, 118 


$451, 000 | 
1, 800 | 


$11, 700 | 





44, 500 
1, 304, 260 | 
3, 129, 567 | 

423, 549 | 








20, 784 
5O 


19, 763 
19, 969 | 


$4, 816 
GS-7.0 
$3, 894 


| 
$89, 118, 760 | 
265, 386 | 

337, 488 
2, 001, 187 | 


91, 722, 821 | 


*- 322, 020 

1, 505, 366 
537, 341 

2, 144, 556 
102, 610 

182, 843, 005 
11, 045, 797 
50, 070, 965 
42, 427, 589 


5, 200 
400, 720 


387, 157, 990 | 


124, 784 


17, 143, 000 | 


369, 890, 206 





$4, 
GS 


, 116 


M 


$11,7 


$4, 81 


Gs 


$3, 


$88, 753, 
196, 

355, 

1, 726, 





464, 5 


91, 031, 


367, 767, 


1956 estimate 


49] 


51, 000 
800 


” 


, 636 
, 599 


74 


, 500 


000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate! 1956 estimate 





Obligated balance brought forward - aioe os $379, 569, 7: $352, 455, 425 $355, 223, 131 
Obligations incurred during the year____- ‘ ; | 349, 000, 35: 353, 065, 206 367, 767, 000 


| 728, 570, 705, 520, 631 | 722, 990, 131 
Adjustment in obligations or prior years. ead | —6, 484, 882 7 
Reimbursements- --- . ioe — 403, 71: — 297, 500 — 289, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward ' : —352, 455,425 | —355. 223,131 | —342, 701, 131 


Total expenditures__..._._____- caren ._| 369, 226,059 | 350, 000, 000 380, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 


Out of current authorizations__. = eee 369, 226. 059 £130, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations-__- _ eee re (220, 000, 000 230, 000, 000 
| 


Mr. Sikes. General Lawton, will you introduce the witnesses, 
please ¢ 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, we are now ready to take up the 
appropriation, “Research and development, Army.” I would like to 
introduce as the principal witness Gen. K. F. Hertford, Chief of 
Research and Development, Office, Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Sixes. General Hertford, it will be a pleasure to hear you. 

General Hertrorp. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding we are to 
cover the a of our program similar to the procedure we 
followed last. year. I have a general statement if you wish me to go 
over some of it. 

Mr. Sikes. You may proceed with it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hertrorp. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, our presentation this 
year is similar to last year’s proc edures in that it covers the highlights 
in each operational category. These categories are directly re slated to 
the missions of the Army. In my opening statement, however, I pro- 
pose to describe to you the broad implic ations of strategy, tactics, and 
logistics on the research and development program, and how our re- 
search and development efforts are geared toward meeting the Army’s 
requirements in these fields. 

First, I would like to describe briefly the recent reorganization of 
research and development in the Army General Staff. On December 
23, 1954, Army Research and Development was reorganized to assign 
to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Researe +h the responsibili- 
ties and functions previously dispersed in other General Staff agen- 
cies. Under him I] have been designed the Chief of Research ‘and 
Development, and provided an adequate staff to plan and supervise 
all Army research and development. This reorganization is consistent 
with recommendations of the Committee on Reorganization of the 
Army. 

The fiscal year 1956 program was developed to meet specific objec- 
tives established by the Army under key policies of the National Se- 
curity Council, strategic guidance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, scien- 
tifie and technical ouidance of the Research and Development Coor- 
dinating C ommittees and our m: any scientific consultants and advisers, 
and requirements from the using arms and services. 

We have again presented to you a budget designed to continue 
approximately the same level of effort in fiscal year 1956 that we have 
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pursued the past 2 fiseal years. While continuity of effort in researc) 
and development is of paramount importance and stability in certaiy 
fields essential, I do not want to give the impression that the program 
continues unchanged from year to year. There must be flexibility jy 
the program so that full advantage can be taken of advances in science 
and technology. Once a project has been initiated, its support must 
be maintained at a level consistent with its stage of development until 
it is successfully concluded or until an intelligent decision can be made 
to terminate it. Our presentation this year covers the highlights of our 
program to show you the progress being made during fiscal year 1955 
in important projects, and to emphasize in each operational category 
those projects or fields which constitute the bulk of our funds requested 
for fiscal year 1956. In addition, we will indicate some areas and 
avenues of approach we now have under study. 

Of grave and continuing concern to all of us in the development of 
end items are the logistic and training implications. By logistics | 
mean producibility and cost, maintenance, transportability, fuel or 
ammunition consumption, reliability and useful life expectancy. The 
training of individuals to use some of the complex materiel must also 
be considered in the design stage. Advancing technology and higher 
performance requirements make our task ever more difficult but we 
have enlisted the aid of science to perform research to make things 
simpler if possible. One of our major objectives is to show, in suc- 
ceeding years, consecutively increasing concrete evidence of this trend 
to make things simpler. 

I would like to mention another aspect of our program that is 
also of great and continuing concern. This is the management side. 
We must continually scrutinize not only the substantive content of 
the program to see that projects of little promise are promptly termi- 
nated, but also examine procedures in the execution of the work. An 
adequate and necessary balance between the use of Army laboratories 
and facilities and industrial and university contractors must be main- 
tained. I can assure you that we are taking a searching look at this 

roblem and are calling on our civilian advisers to assist us. 

With the large inventories of weapons and equipment that are 
presently in existence, there must of necessity be some work on product 
improvement, especially where modifications can be made economically 
and expeditiously. We cannot afford to go into production on an 
item which is a marginal improvement over what we have. After 
development and test, an item which is, say, 20 percent better than 
a standard item may be put on the shelf for production only in the 
event of an emergency. Development of improved items should 
continue but we must strive for significant advances. The decision 
to produce a new item marginally superior to what exists must be 
made with the greatest of care and wisdom. We in research and 
development. participate in the making of these decisions. 

A research and development program cannot be divorced from 
tactics and strategy. New weapons and equipment materially affect 
tactics and military doctrine. Conversely, new concepts of land 
warfare demand the invention or development of new materiel. The 
demands of the tighting forces constantly tax the ingenuity of the 
developers. Sometimes we use the latest science and technology to 
produce a piece of equipment or a weapons system that performs very 
closely to the desired characteristics prescribed by the users, only 
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io realize that technical complexities and logistic difliculties would 
make the materiel impractical on a battlefield several thousand miles 
from the contractor’s plant. 

Qur program is oriented toward the capability of fighting an 
atomic war and also being prepared to fight a nonatomie war. An 
army designed solely for one type of war fare appears to have many 
weaknesses if confronted by the other type. This is no easy problem 
to solve. To have adequate weapons and equipment both for a so- 
called police action and for a major atomic war requires a research 
and development program which seems to cover a wide variety of 
approaches. We are, however, endeavoring to apply the wisest judg- 
ment available to our problems and do the most intelligent job we 
can under the circumstances. 

While we will make our more detailed presentation under the same 
research and development categories used last year, 1 would like to 
group our efforts in this gener ral statement in a broader breakdown 
quite fundamental to the Army: firepower, mobility, intelligence, and 
communications. Improvement in these fields along with “the « capa- 
Wility for sustained action is the payoff of research and development. 
Whether we use the present budget structure or the new structure 
which will be put into effect prior to next fiscal year, our program has 
to consider the fields I have just stated and arrive at a proper balance 
between them. They are all absolutely essential. 


FIREPOWER 


The introduction of atomic weapons gives us great increases in fire- 
power. We have in stock now the 280 millimeter atomic projectile, 
Corporal guided missle and the Honest John rocket. Improved weap- 
ons which | may replace these are under study or development. There 
is no reason to suppose that this is the end of developments in this 
field. But atomic weapons are not enough. 

In the area of field artillery we are, as you know, working on the new 
family of artillery weapons: the 110 millimeter howitzer, the 156 
millimeter howitzer and the 175 millimeter gun. A1l of these offer in- 
creased range, accuracy, and lethal radius of burst. The towed ver- 
sions are now undergoing tests. 

There are also predicted fire antiaircraft weapons which offer high 
velocity projectiles and very high rates of fire. We are also working 
m improved small caliber guns : for use with self- propelled mounts. 

To increase the range of artillery we are experimenting with a pro- 
iectile which would be fired from’ a conventional artillery piece in a 
conventional manner. ‘This projectile contains a built-in engine which 
begins operating after the shell has left the muzzle. 

The rocket assist principle is being studied in its application to pro- 
lectiles for tank guns. The most attractive feature is the low initial 
velocity of the round which could mean lighter carriages with an 
accompanying increase in mobility. 

Another development has to do primarily with a new round for tank 
gins. Results to date indicate a large increase in armor penetration 
and in muzzle velocity. ‘There will ‘be more discussion of lirepower 
in the later presentations. 
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MOBILITY 


I shal! combine my discussion of cross- eens land mobility with 
that of air transportability. Modern warfare demands that the Army 
exploit concurrently the vast increase in mobility achievab‘e through 
the use of aircraft and the greatly improved capability of land vehicles 
to operate efficiently over all terrain. The Army goal, not yet achieved, 
is that all Army equipment should be air transportable. As long as 
ruggedness or cost has priority over lightness, we cannot reach the 
true potential of airborne striking power. We must decide whether 
to develop the full technical promise of light metals or whether con- 
siderations of cost, durability, and logistic support requirements limit 
us to equipment that will serve both airborne and normal field Army 
needs. 

All of our present tanks weigh more than is necessary considering 
advances in the States of the art that have been made in recent years 
and, as a result, use too much fuel. We have under way programs to 
reduce the w eight, reduce fuel consumption, and increase the combat 
operational time of light, medium, and heavy gun tanks. 

Design of those tanks is to be such that either a conventional gasoline 
or a development diesel engine can be used. The introduction of 
diesel engines into combat vehicles is a major step forward toward 
increasing operating efficiency, and increasing tank range. 

We hope that a new program will lead to the development of a 
weapon in the future that will perform the assault, support, pursuit, 
and exploitation mission of medium tanks. The two contractors on 
this project have a free rein to pursue any approach deemed feasible. 
The end item may be tracked or wheeled; it may mount proven arma- 
ment or weapons of radical conception, This project gives industry 
2 real opportunity to meet a military need with a weapon conceived by 
industry. 

The Army is becoming increasingly conscious of three dimensional 
movement. Modern mobility means use of the air for movement. 
The Army has its own integral short-range aircraft of both the fixed 
wing and helicopter type. These and the convertiplane types must 
be developed for moving troops and equipment, communications, and 
intelligence, or even as close-in assault vehicles some day. 

While the Transportation Corps has been assigned the responsibil- 
ity for the development of Army aircraft, actual development and 
procurement is being performed by the Air Force or the Navy accord: 
ing to the Army’s stated requirements and military characteristics. 

In looking to the future, a development which appears to offer a 
high potential for satisfying many Army needs is the convertiplane. 
By combining the desirable features of both the helicopter and fixed- 
wing aircr raft, it will have the ability to operate totally independent 
of fixed air field installations and will approach the speed and range 
of fixed wing aircraft, thereby reducing materially the logistical 
burden of air transport operations in combat areas. The fi first proto- 
types are experimental vehicles only and they will determine to a 
great extent just how far we can expect to go in the convertiplane 
field. Weare also currently investigating the feasibility of extremely 
simple small helicopters for Army front line reconnaissance missions. 
For ranges up to 10 miles this helicopter might carry a payload equal 
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io its own weight and in production quantities might cost about as 
much as an M-88 jeep. This concept might have many applications if 
it can be made simple and cheap. 


INTELLIGENCE 


Along with increased firepower and mobility must go increased 
intelligence capabilities if we are to exploit our advantages. Our big 
rroblem is to get accurate intelligence in time to do something about 
it. This problem has increased, in that time is more important than 
ever before, in a possible atomic battlefield. 

We are giving high priority to the development of devices and 
means for locating targets and watching enemy movements and to 
developing means of getting this information to those who need it in 
time for it to be of use. 

Within the technical services and through contracts such as that 
with University of Michigan, work is proceeding to develop equip- 
ent which will make it possible to detect the enemy at night, in fog, 
dust, and smoke, at great distances. Some of the approaches involve 
investigations of infrared, radar, acoustics, and television. 

To get full value from intelligence-gathering devices and agencies, 
a system must provide for rapid collection of data from all sources at 
a central processing center, with provisions for filtering, storage, dis- 
play and evaluation. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Work to provide improved communications continues. <A radio set 
is under development whereby, for the first time, the infantry, artil- 
lery and armor will have identical command sets. This will permit 
greater flexibility in communications and provide added resistance to 
jamming. 

New tactical concepts, new weapons and changed organizations will 

require new types of communication systems. In order to provide 
these, two long range basic studies have been initiated. Work on both 
will continue over a period of years. One of them will study the whole 
communication problem in the military system in order to formulate 
a long-range plan for developing new communications systems to meet 
the anticipated requirement; emphasis will be placed on increased 
reliability, increased resistance to jamming, and decreased power 
requirements, weight and complexity. The other project is directed 
wt providing communications and data transmission nets for guided 
missiles, atomic and other modern weapon systems. It will consider 
longer range nets and will include the collection, transmission, and 
presentation of tactical data. 
_Further essential improvement in communications equipment is 
limited, in many instances, by the capabilities of existing components. 
Hense, we are continuously striving to develop improved and minia- 
turized components and prosecuting research on new materials. Im- 
provements in this field foster smaller, lighter, and more battle-worthy 
equipment and frequently result in significant dollar savings when 
equipment is procured in quantity. 
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RESEARCH 


The research segment of the program is probably the most impor. 
tant factor in the long range aspects of national defense. In this fast 
moving scientific age it is axiomatic that future weapons will be no 
better than the scientific research efforts made now. To insure firm 
support, however, the role of scientific research in the military mis. 
sion must be clearly understood and properly supported. Immediate 
results are not tangible weapons; they are new data, new ideas, an( 
new principles, any one of which may eventually become the essential 
key to a radically new weapon. There is always a tendency in lean 
years to curtail work in this area, be it in the military or in industry 
where sales and profits count. 

Research in the Army consists actually of applied research pri- 
marily. Procedures and means for the gathering, collation and eval. 
uation of the great amount of basic research done not. only in this 
country but abroad must be maintained. Possible military applica- 
tions must be studied and used by the various military laboratories, 
This objective of knowing what 1s going on in the realm of science 
throughout the world requires the maintenance of staffs of knowledge. 
«ble personnel to insure the proper dissemination of data and informa- 
tion. In addition to the studies for the direct military application 
of scientific discoveries or advances, the Army attempts to fill in cer- 
tain gaps in research of a more or less basic nature peculiar to the 
military needs. Examples exist in the fields of ballistics, the chen- 
istry and basic nature of explosives, materials research for lightweight 
armor and structural uses, high energy fuels, bacterial and chemical 
warfare, infrared and extremely short wave length electromagnetic 
wave propagations, high-frequency sound waves, military meteorology 
and geography demanding precision far beyond that required in 
normal use. In most of these listed fields and others, the frontiers 
must be pushed forward by the military. Our research program is 
closely tied in with those of the Navy and Air Force to insure coordina- 
tion of complementary or supplementary investigations in the same 
field. One of our tasks in the Army is to devise a method or proce- 
dure to insure that our research program as contrasted from develop- 
ment is the most effective and coordinated program we can support. 
Certain activities and contracts fall obviously into the category of 
research; others into pure development. There are, however, areas 
between the two containing much research that is not readily identi- 
fiable as such. There are studies underway with our scientific advis- 
ory panel, chairmanned by Dr. Killian, president of MIT, to help us 
in both the evaluation and direction of this most vital area. 

In conclusion I would like to reemphasize a few pertinent. points. 
Within the limit of funds made available to us, we must achieve a 
reasonable continuity of effort from year to year, rather than dissipate 
our efforts because of yearly fluctuations in monetary support. We 
must maintain a relatively well-balanced program within each oper- 
ational category as well as among all the categories considered jointly: 
this will permit us to be best prepared for an atomic war, a nonatomic 
war, or a combination of both. We must pursue diligently every 
possible military facet in the field of research. We must continue to 
eliminate development projects which offer only marginal improve- 
ments, for unless we, in fact, achieve bold and far-reaching advances, 
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economy Will dictate that we rely, for the present, on items in stock. 
We must, paradoxically, exert every effort to achieve the br eakthroughs 
which w ill make obsolete ever ything we now have. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. SrKxes. Will you insert in the record at this point page 3 of 
the justifications, modified to show actual obligations as of December 
31, 1954? 

(The information is as follows :) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 


Summary of direct obligations by activity 


og Actual, Estimate, Actual as of | Estimate, 

— ity Title fiscal year fiscal year De . 31. 1954 fiscal year 
= 1954 1955 ee 1956 

| 


Air defense operations $33, 282, 608 | $32, 764, 000 $9, 929, 565 $32, 552, 000 
Airborne landing, amphibious, sup- 
ply and maintenance, and materie] 9, 898,918 | 11, 904, 000 3, 986, 139 9, 184, 000 
Atomie, biological, and chemical 
warfare _- 41, 946,361 | 60, 688, 938 27, 014, 324 5, 529, 000 
5300 | Personne], ‘int: Jligence, and planning.| 40, 067, 034 43,556,805 | 24, 070, 984 , 271, 000 
5400°| Land combat operations.__---- | 105, 745,458 | 93, 134, 414 48, 657, 842 98, 806, 000 
5500 | Supporting research - - ----.-- 79, 778,141 | 65, 916, 549 42, 706, 393 33, 923, 000 
5600 | Army Field Forces_----------- | 2, 196, 601 2, 201, 000 | 915, 835 2, 100, 000 
5700 | Direct support cost__-.----.--- | §2, 198,562 | | 59, 427, 000 i 1 9, 332, 810 » 113, 000 
- —— - —_ 
Total direct obligations___-.___| "365, 113, 683 369, ! 592, 706 | 2 166, 613, 892 . 478, 000 
| Department of Defense activities..__| (20, 553, 373)| (30, 243, 213) ---| (27, 228, 000) 
| Department of the Army-.--- | (344, 560, 310)| (339, 349, 493) 340, 250, 000) 
| | 


1 Fiscal year 1955 estimate includes $17,225,000 comparative transfer from ‘‘Maintenance and operations’’ 
appropriation. Actual as of Dec. 31, 1954, obligations excludes approximately $15,700,000 Ordnance Corps 


direct support costs charged directly to appropriate mission programs 5000-5600 during Ist half fiscal year 
1955. 


‘Includes reimbursable obligations. 


General Hertrorp. I have asked General Simon, Assistant Chief of 
Ordnance, and Colonel Meyer, of the Signal Corps, to be present to 
answer any details in their respective fields. They will not make any 
formal presentations. The more detailed presentations will be made 
by General O’Meara, my deputy for development; Colonel Ressegieu, 
my plans and programs officer, and myself. 

‘I would like to add that General Simon has been in the hospital for 
the past 6 weeks and has just come out to be with us today. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Srxes. I wondered a little bit, when you made the statement 
General Simon would not make a detailed presentation, how you were 
going to prevent him from doing so. I am sorry you have been in the 
hospital, General Simon. As one member of this committee, I have 
long appreciated your very valuable work in this field and have always 


genuinely enjoyed your presentations and I admired you for your 
enthusiasm. 


General Sruon. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Of course, that does not detract from the value of the 
presentations from other witnesses. 

General Stwon. This committee has been an inspiration in this field. 

Mr. Srxes. General Hertford, would you like to show us some 
examples of the work you are doing before we go into questions, or 
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do you want to complete the presentations by General O’Meara an 
others ? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Herrrorp. We have a formal presentation that will last 
about an hour and 45 minutes, but we can cut it, and I would appreciate 
it, any time either when I am presenting something or General 
O’Meara, if you would indicate when you want us to shorten the 
presentation. 

Mr. Srxzs. This is such an important matter that we would like to 
have it presented as you have laid it out. Go ahead; take as much 
time as you need. 

General Hertrorp. We have tried to place as much as possible in the 
unclassified category. I am sure you know we do have certain things 
we have to keep off the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Whenever you wish your presentation to be off the 
record, if you will so indicate, the reporter will respect your request, 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR 1956 


General Herrrorp. The budget documents which are before you are 
arranged in the same operational categories as last year. As indicated 
on the first page, the Army is requesting $333 million as compared to 
$345 million for both 1955 and 1954. Adjustments result in estimated 
obligations of $367 million for fiscal year 1956; $369 million for fiseal 
year 1955; and actual obligations of $365.1 million for fiscal year 1954. 

These figures include the requirements of two Department of De- 
fense activities, the National Security Agency and the Armed Forces 
special weapons project. The Department of the Army has no respon- 
sibility for those two activities, and their fund requirements are car- 
ried in our budget as a matter of administrative convenience. 

Referring to page 3 of the budget submission, you will see the total 
Army obligations are $340 million for fiscal year 1956; $339 million 
for fiscal year 1955; and $344.5 million for fiscal year 1954, 

Chart 1, which is classified because it does have the breakdown of 
atomic, biological, and chemical warfare, indicates the amounts to be 
used in each of the 6 principal categories as compared to the 2 previous 
years. Also shown are the direct support costs of the Continental 
Army Command boards which we support in our program. 


Atr DereNnsE OPERATIONS 


I would like to proceed now to the first category; namely, that of 
“Air defense.” If you will refer to chart 2 and to page 4 of ou 
budget submission, you will note that the percentage of our funds in 
this category has remained essentially constant for fiscal years 1954, 
1955, and 1956. However, there are a few changes in emphasis. We 
have been able to decrease somewhat the Nike-1 activity. 

I do not propose to discuss Nike-1. There are still improvements 
to be made in Nike-1, but that is being deployed throughout the con- 
tinental United States. 

I would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Hertrorp. That completes a brief survey of the “Air de- 
fense.” I would like now to ask General O’Meara to take up the next 
category, “Airborne landing, amphibious, and supply maintenance. 


AIRBORNE LANDING, AMPHIBIOUS, SupPpLY AND MAINTENANCE, 
AND MATERTEL 


(general O'Meara. Referring to chart 3 and page 7 of the budget 
submission, you will note that the dollar effort applied to “Airborne 
landing, amphibious, and supply and maintenance” decreases some- 
what in fiscal year 1956. That decrease is attributable to the fact we 
have gone into the test stage on several of our major-projects, includ- 
ing the 214-ton amphibious truck; the 90 millimeter self-propelled 
cun; and the 60-ton BARC. The funds required for testing these 
items are considerably less than that required for developing them 
through construction of the prototypes. 


AIRBORNE LANDING OPERATIONS 


We are now in the final stages of developing the aluminum plat- 
forms which have collapsible rubber bags beneath them. The para- 
chutes are attached directly to the platforms. The bags extend them- 
selves before they drop and cushion the fall by valving the air. They 
wre very successful. They carry payloads up to 20,000 pounds and we 
hope to extend that to 25,000 pounds. 

Mr. Srkes. How do you keep the right side up? 

General O’Meara. That is one of the big problems. With the 
configuration of the bags we have now they do stay right side up unless 
something happens to the bags. There are also outriggers on the 
platform to prevent toppling. The development has been quite suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Forp. What happens if this lands in a tree? 

General O’Meara. It is pretty hard on the tree if it is not too big, 
and if it is a big tree it is hard on the equipment. 

Off the record, please. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 


General O’Mrara. The majority of the fiscal year 1956 funds under 
“Amphibious operations” will be applied toward the development of 
the 8 to 10 ton amphibious truck called the DRAKE. The DRAKE 
is similar to the World War II DUKW, but we made it larger so we 
cannot only carry our cargo ashore but carry it far inland. We have 
coordinated our work with the Navy so that we can have between us 
all that is needed in amphibious capability without any duplication. 

Mr. Forp. Is the Marine Corps doing anything along this line? 

General O’Meara, The Marine Corps is not concerned with large 
cargo-handling equipment. They are concerned with assault equip- 
ment, and we coordinate our efforts closely. 


59705s—55 85 
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SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE OPERATIONS 


In addition to the Drake, there are ship discharge and inland 
transfer of cargoes which come under the heading of “Supply and 
maintenance operations.” In these operations we not only fund 
for the Army to keep abreast of commercial developments but we sup- 
port the development of any supply and maintenance rr 
for which there is no direct commercial countezpart. Our policy is to 
rely on commercial development wherever possible and only to de- 
velop our own equipment for uniquely military requirements. 


EXAMPLES OF CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


We are developing an aerial tramway and an overland conveyor, 
The overland conveyor will have a capability of 180 pallets an hour, 
each pallet carrying 3,000 pounds of payload. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the weight of the overland conveyor? 

General O’Meara. As presently designed the overland conveyor is 
intended for use only with power. The weight will run to 210 tons 
per mile, about 80 pounds per foot. It takes 1,000 man-hours to erect 
it on a 15 percent grade. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is it practical on all types of terrain ? 

General O’Mrara. Yes, sir. It is designed to pull up a pretty good 
grade. 

Mr. Srxes. How about marshy land? 

General O’Meara. With adequate engineering support it could 
be put across marshy land. 

Another item, peculiar to military needs, and in which this commit- 
tee expressed interest last year is the carrier, low pressure, pneumatic 
roller. We have a picture of that. It is powered by a Reo standard 
21%4-ton truck. Further development is needed in the design of the 
pneumatic bag. 

I would like to go off the record a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General O’Mrara. Last year we mentioned the mechanical mule 
which can carry a one-half ton payload but weighs only 750 pounds. 
This picture shows it undergoing tests. 

By the end of 1955 we expect to have completed the user tests and 
in 1956 we plan to have sufficient data to provide the most advan- 
tageous design for production if Continental Army Command estab- 
lishes a production requirement. 

The program for developing a smaller number of engine generators 
(reducing to 45 the present 250 types) having improved life and 
electrical characteristics, has progressed to the point where many of 
the generators are being service tested. Both the Navy and Air 
Force will use these engine generators wherever they meet their 
requirements. 

In fiscal 1956 we will continue the development of this family of 
generators. The reduction in the numbers of types will greatly re- 
duce maintenance problems. 

The development of a family of gasoline engines with complete 
interchangeability of parts and accessories is well advanced. Seven 
small gasoline engines should meet the military requirements which 
are presently met by over 100 commercial models. 
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Development of military pipelines with improved components has 
reached the point where this project will be completed in fiscal 1956, 
We believe these new components will double the capacity of present 
military pipelines. 

We will initiate a study in fiscal 1956 to reduce the vulnerability of 
POL stocks in overseas storage points during atomic attack, either by 
placing the fuel underground or underwater, using collapsible bags 
of one type or another. 

In fiscal 1955 various items of construction equipment, the most im- 
portant being the military family of high-speed wheeled tractors were 
wut into the test stage. 

In fiscal 1956 development and troop tests of a family of rubber 
tired construction tractors will be expedited for adoption at an early 
date. 

It was pointed out last year that the Army was developing mate- 
rials-handling equipment because tests conducted on commercially 
developed items revealed they were not sufficiently rugged to with- 
stand requirements of military service. The adverse conditions are 
aggravated by the facts of atomic warfare since we have to fragment 
and disperse our supply points and depots. 

However, in spite of this we find that for the most part we can use 
commercial equipment generally modifying it by strengthening it and 
ruggedizing it. 

Now and then it is necessary to develop something which is not 
available in commercial lines. ’ For instance, we have two contracts 
now to develop rough terrain fork-lift trucks, of large capacity, and 
of quite different characteristics from anything used in warehouse 
practice. 

Also in fiscal 1956 we will continue our evaluation of newly de- 
veloped commercial equipment in order to determine new and better 
applications of that equipment in the Army. 

General Herrrorp. That concludes General O’Meara’s part of the 
presentation. 

Mr. Sixes. General O’Meara, tell us how you would envision an am- 
phibious landing operation under the atomic warfare conditions which 
we anticipate for the future. 

What are you developing, other than the 1 or 2 items you have shown 
. which would fit directly into that type of operation ? 

General O"Meara. We are developing a number of unloading craft. 
We have the barge I mentioned undergoing tests, the superduck, the 
Drake, which is a much larger unloading vehicle, and there is a lar ge 
lighter now being procured by the Transport: ition Corps which will 
work directly with the roll-on-roll-otf vessels which the Nav y is de- 
veloping. It will take wheeled vehicles which roll them off the ship 
onto this lighter and take them ashore. 

All of these things are usable, not only in harbor operations but also 
over the beach operations, and in Europe there are such exercises be- 
ing conducted. One was conducted last year and I am sure another 
is scheduled for next year in which these newest types of equipment 
are combined in the hands of troops and the operations are saan ucted 
and the principles tried out and improved. 

General Hertrorp. Most of these items might be very useful in 
honatomie war if we had to fight a police action some place in the 
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world or a Korea-type war in which the harbor facilities were impor. 
tant. You don’t want to concentrate everything around a harbor, 
They have a dual purpose. 

If you had the threat of atomic attack you wouldn’t put things 
over 1 or 2 little beaches. They would be spread over a large area 
and would require a considerable amount of bombing to eliminate 
all of it. 

General O’Meara. The logistics problems will be aggravated. We 
will have to disperse everything in atomic war or under the threat of 
it. You will actually be operating the logistics system from dis. 
persed area to dispersed area, finally to dispersed troops, and con- 
munications and control problems as well as the actual handling of 
the supplies and equipment will be greatly magnified, 

We are taking this into consideration in our research and develop. 
ment program. 


Atomic, BroLocicaL, AND CHEMICAL WARFARE 


General Hertrorp. If there are no further questions I will proceed 
to the atomic, biological, and chemical warfare item. 

If you will turn to chart 4 and page 1 of the classified budget sub- 
mission, at the very end of the page: This era of atomic warfare is 
influencing practically everything that we think or do in the research 
and development. There are many areas which need exploring, many 
combinations of things which need to be put together to take advan- 
tage of this so-called revolution in military fire power. 

The Army, of course, is interested in it from a weapons point of 
view and we are also interested in it as a source of power, and also 
from the standpoint of the effects of atomic weapons. 

I think most of the members of the committee realize that the 
Atomic Energy Commission is responsible itself for the research 
and development and production of the atomic weapons and atomic 
munitions. 

However, the services themselves do have certain developments 
adopting the Atomic Energy Commission elements to our particular 
missiles and weapons. We do some research and development in that 
area. 

We also do some nonnuclear developments as agreed upon between 
the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. SrKes. Is there a sufficient degree of cooperaticn between the 
services and the Atomic Energy Commission to insure that. the 
research which is carried on for military purpose is of the most 
advantageous type? 

General Herrtrorp. The answer to that is categorically, yes, sir. 
We have had the finest cooperation. I have worked on both sides 
of the picture, and there is great harmony. The Atomic Energy 
Commission is most cooperative and most responsive within their 
own budget limitations to everything we want. 

General Stwon. I would like to point out a degree of progress, Mr. 
Sikes. Three years ago we testified before the committee and started 
the project of the atomic projectile for the 280-millimeter cannon. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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General Hertrorp. We have made a lot of progress, as General 
Simon stated, in the weapons field, but we also feel significant are 
the advances ‘made in the Army working with the Atomic Energy 
(Commission in the power field. 

As you know, the contract has been let with the American Loco- 
motive for the. construction of a power reactor at Fort Belvoir. 

This is a reactor to get our feet wet, so-called, in the field of reactor 
development. It is not a portable reactor in itself. The com- 
ponents can be air transported and put together after landing them 
at some remote and isolated place. 

The reactor will give us about a thousand kilowatts of electrical 
energy and some 3,000 kilowatts converted into heat 

We are pursuing further studies with the Atoakih Energy Com- 
mission, reactor division, looking toward new types of heat-producing 
reactors which will be truly portable. We are a long way from 
having a powerplant in a tank yet, but there are some develop- 
ments that look as if we may have some breakthrough which will 
vive us a source of heat much smaller and lighter than the present 
reactor. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Hertrorp. In the possibility of atomic warfare, personnel 
protection is the thing which concerns us a great deal. There are 
three effects—blast, thermal radiation, and ionizing radiation are the 
effects you get from an atomic we: pon. 

As far as the blast is concerned, it takes around 200 or 300 pounds 
per square inch to kill a man, and we have no record of anyone being 
killed by a blast per se. He is usually blown into something, or 
missiles blown about and killing him mechanically. 

When a man gets a wave of pressure of 200 or 300 pounds per 
square inch he is usually transported some place and hits a tree 
or hits something and is killed by mechanical means. 

So the protection against that is a matter of training, getting into 
foxholes, underground in the field, and using any ty pe of shelter 
that doesn’t collapse and fall in on top of him. 

So far as thermal radiation is concerned, there are many studies 
underway on that. The number of calories per square centimeter 
that a man can stand has not actually been definitely determined. It 
is somewhere between 2 and 10. We know 10 will give a man a third 
degree burn on the skin and flesh. 

Clothing is the best protection against thermal radiation. Of 
course, being under any kind of cover will give a degree of protection 
against thermal radiation. 

We have had some success in impregnating clothing with fire- 
proofing or fire-resistant materials. Most of the things used com- 
mercially, Christmas trees, and curtains for theaters, and so on, are 
not applicable. They have some compounds like boric acid which 
wash out in laundering. They are all right for that limited use. 

There are some materials that look promising, but when you put 
those things in a man’s uniform, plus protection against water, which 
do something to protect him from bugs and insects and fungus, you get 
the uniform to the point where the man puts it on and then begins to get 
ull kinds of skin troubles because there are so many chemic vals inside 
his clothes. 
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But it does look as if we might find something there. It is a ques. 
tion of whether it will really be worth putting it in the uniforms w ith 
a possibility of infections or skin troubles which might come out of it. 

As an example, we are still experimenting with fungicide for leather 
for shoes in storage. We have some fine fungicides but after a man 
wears the shoes a while the feet may break out in blisters. It is q 
difficult problem. 

The most important progress we have made has been in the medical 
field, treatment of burns. I think the Army probably has led in this 
field in view of the Brook General Hospital at San Antonio, where 
we have been specializing in burn cases, trying to assist local commu- 
nities, and have taken care of cases of severely “burned people, brought 
them to Brook for actual treatment with some of the new tec hniques 

I have some pictures of a treatment of a burn sent to me some days 
ago from Brook General Hospital. It gives an idea of what they 
have been able to do. 

We have been using enzymes for removing dead tissue. They have 
been very successful in grafting skin from ‘recently deceased people. 
They have had some success with that. 

These pictures show that fairly clearly. 

Other progress has been made in the preservation of human blood. 
At the present time whole blood can be kept about 21 days. Recently 
some important new research leads have been developed which show 
promise of enabling us to extend the useful life of blood to as much as 
90 days. 

There is a limit to this extension of blood since some of the cells 
in there are living cells, but we do hope to extend the life beyond the 
present 21 -day limit. 

Dextran is a long storage life volume expander that doesn’t take the 
place of whole blood, but it will be highly effective in mass casualties 
we may expect. 

I might say we have close contacts with the Public Health Service 
and the civil defense people and they follow very closely the work we 
are doing in this field. 

The Army has the responsibility for the Department of Defense 
for the research and dev ees of all chemical and biological war- 
fare. We fund for that. The Navy and Air Force, however, con- 
tribute funds when some of their special development or special 
things are required for the Navy or Air Force, but the Army has the 
prime responsibility. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Herrrorp. We have a model of the new protective mask 
which will do everything the old mask will do. It is lighter, has 
done away with the large canister, and you can talk with this mask on. 

I am afraid to use it to try to talk with it on because I am not sure 
whether this thing on the board will function correctly, but I have 
seen them used in the field where people carried on normal conversa- 
tions and were uble to hear each other, and at the same time the mask 
gave full protection. 

It can be worn from 4 to 6 hours and it is much more comfortable 
than the other mask. 

Mr. Forp. Is that now being produced for the troops? 

General Herrrorp. It is being given preliminary tests. 
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If you make more of the masks you will make the new one. You 
have to balance it against how many you already have on hand. It 
will do everything the other mask does and it is more comfortable 
and a man can wear it a long time, which is a pleasure to the soldier 
in the field because he is tempted to take it off after a short time. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

(reneral Herrrorp. That covers the chemical and biological warfare 
side. 

PERSONNEL, INTELLIGENCE, AND PLANNING 


I would like to pass to personnel, intelligence, and planning 
opel rations. 

Mr. SrKes. All right, General. 

jeneral Hertrorp. If you will turn to page 11 of the budget presen- 
tation and chart-5, you will notice that our overall fiscal level has 
been decreased to approximately that of 1954. The reduction has 
been absorbed primarily in personnel operations, where we reduced 
funding required for training devices. It is not a large reduction. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


PERSONNEL OPERATIONS 


General Herrrorp. Under this project, “Personnel operations,” we 
fund for research and development as pertaining to the utilization 
of our human resources efficiently. The principal contract we have 
is with George Washington University which has really paid off 
during the last year. 

One of the significant advances made by HUMRO has been in the 
field of firing a rifle at night. 

I would like to pass out here a new training circular which has 
been put out as the result of this work on the technique of rifle fire 
at night without artificial illumination. 

Working with the rifle squad and with the platoon the HUMRO 
people have made an analysis of what a man does when he fires a 
rifle, 

The secret of the night firing is not new. It is something that I 
have seen used as a boy in Texas years ago. That is firing without 
aiming. A man is taught through a series of steps to fire a rifle 
without actually looking through the sights. 

He doesn’t do it from the hip but he fires by feel, and it has had 
remarkable success. It is now in a training circular. 

The other field that HUMRO has been working in has been in the 
training of radar mechanics and radar maintenance people. They 
analyze the work being done, come up with new procedures and 
methods whereby we cut the training time down by 50 percent in some 
cases, the time it takes to train a radar maintenance man, by analyzing 
the job. It is a job analysis type of thing, analyzing wh: it he had to 
do from a maintenance point of view. 

They have made considerable contributions to leadership. They 
have devised new techniques for processing people to go into officer- 

‘andidate schools and have made a lot of | progress of. saving us the 
time it takes to bring them in and then finding out the man doesn’t 
possess certain qualities and then has to leave 
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The Adjutant General’s Office is trying to codify this research work 
so it can be put into some type of formula so they can screen people 
before they come in. 

We found an interesting thing—instruction by television is much 
more effective than actual live instruction with certain people of a 
lower I. Q. 

This could be a reflection on our modern life where these youngsters 
are taken into the Army and have been used to being glued to a tele- 
vision screen. They concentrate more when they see something on 
television than if they are behind the barracks and a man is actu: lly 
showing them how to do things. 

But it has given us leads in mass training where we do not have 
sufficient instructors. 

They will not look at a film. They know it is a film on a movie 
screen, but they will look at a television screen. 

In the medical field—and most of our medical work is carried under 
this personnel operation—we have made some progress in the “adju- 
vant” principle in vaccines. This means putting a very highly refined 
light oil into the vaccine so that the vaccine is absorbed slower, and 
actually it is more effective than if it is absorbed fast. 

This is in use in our influenza vaccine now. We are making strides 
toward attempting to improve vaccines so a soldier doesn’t have to 
take so many shots. 

One of the things that the Surgeon General has done is to isolate a 
virus from an upper respiratory disease which has caused us much 
lost time in training recruits. This is not the common cold but it is 
a virus which causes a cold-like upper respiratory trouble among 
recruits and people in barracks. We have lost so much time that the 
Army has spent a considerable amount of time in trying to isolate 
this virus. 

It has been isolated. They are working on some type of vaccine 
against it now. 

Medical capabilities have been increased considerably by the dis- 
covery of nylon, and other plastic materials, to use as veins in vein 
grafts. This will mean a lot in military surgery in the field where 
a lot of things normally available to laboratories are not available. 

I would like to show you the new dental machine. This is the new 
dental machine, about one-thirtieth the weight of the present machine 
and takes up about one-eighth the space and costs oe It can be 
hooked on to a jeep battery and a man can Jean back in his seat and 
get his teeth filled in the field. 

The burrs run at 10,000 revolutions per minute rather than two or 
three thousand revolutions per minute, so the dentists say it is not as 

painful as the others. 

This is a big step forward. 

T am sure some of you saw the publicity on our new portable X-ray 

machine. I have a picture of it here being used. You can use it in 
the field with a dry method of developing negatives. It weighs about 
40 pounds and will last about 150 days or so before you renew the 
source. 

Improvements are being developed for this so it will have a longer 
life and we think it will be very useful. 
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It doesn’t take the place of a full X-ray machine because it doesn’t 
vive the clear definition that the other-does, but it will diagnose frac- 
tures and locate foreign bodies which must be made in the field. 

Mr. Forp. How quickly does the picture form ? 

General Hertrrorp. It depends upon the active material. When 
the material is new it takes about 8 to 10 seconds, and as it gets older 
it may take 15 seconds. Soa man has to stay still that length of time. 

It could be made faster but then you have the shielding problem 
where you have highly radioactive material. 

For field use this takes fine pictures. 

The new Surgeon General has a picture of his hand taken by this. 
It is the first time a Surgeon General has had an X-ray of his hand 
on his wall made by a portable atomic X-ray machine. 

We have made some progress this year in the radiological steriliza- 
tion of food. 

I have some samples there. Those things were exposed to gamma 
radiation last July and look fresh. 

There are some taste changes which have to be overcome. We have 
a group of human volunteers who are eating sterilized foods first 
from the toxicity point of view and also from an acceptability point 
of view; that is, what the rations taste like. 

There is a long way to go at the present time, but we have made 
some progress. 


INTELLIGENCE AND PLANNING OPERATIONS 


Under “Intelligence and planning operations” we fund for meteo- 
rology, mapping, specialized equipment, and techniques for intelli- 
gence purposes and operations research. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

(General Hertrorp. In mapping and geodesy we have instituted a 
system for mapping from high altitude convergent photography. We 
believe that with the new materials and some new methods we can 
greatly improve our present ability to get maps and position data 
for further penetration of enemy territory. 

(Diseussion held off the record.) 

General Herrrorp. That covers the field of personnel. 

Mr. Ritey. We will recess until 1:30, and continue with the next 
item, 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Stkes. The committee will come to order. Will you proceed, 
please, General, with your presentation ? 


LAND COMBAT OPERATIONS 


General HerTForD. We will now take up “Land combat operations.” 
If you will turn to chart 6 and page 14, they show activity 5400, 
“Land combat operations.” 

We show a slight decrease of funding for land combat operations 
1955 over 1954, but an increase for 1956. This increase provides funds 
for a new tank family, surface-to-surface guided missiles, and elec- 
tronics and communications systems to meet the advances which have 
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been made in this field and to improve our communications capability. 
With your permission, I would like to take up the guided missiles 
section first and let General O’Meara take up the rest. 
Mr. SrKzs. Very well. 
GUIDED MISSILES 


General Hertrrorp. The Army is developing two categories of 
guided missiles, the surface-to-air and the surface-to- surface missiles, 
These missiles are to provide the Army commander with weapons 
under his control that he can launch any time or place he sees fit. 
They vary from the short-range missiles to the longer-range missiles 
such as the Redstone. We have made some advances in this field and 
we feel we can make considerably more advances in the future 

I would like to go off the record to discuss these in detail. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Hertrorp, That completes the presentation on the guided 
missiles, and I would like to have General O’Meara take up the rest 
of the land-combat operations. 


COMBAT AND TECH NICAL VEHICLES INCLUDING TANKS AND SELF-PROPELLED 
ARTILLERY 


General O’Meara. While we must be ready to exploit the tremen- 
dous potentials of atomic, biological, and chemical warfare, we must 
also be ready to win using the conventional weapons alone. We must, 
therefore, continue our vigorous program to improve our tanks, artil- 
lery, mines, and other conventional weapons. 

The increase in 1956 in this activity supports our increased efforts 
in developing a new family of tanks. These tanks are designed to 
be significantly superior against the improved armor which we know 
our enemy is also developing. The tanks we are developing will 
have increased mobility and maneuverability and we expect,a sig- 
nificant increase in their fuel economy. 

I would like to review this program briefly off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General O’Mrara. That concludes the tank program. 


GUNS, MORTARS, ROCKET LAUNCHERS, AND THEIR AMMUNITION 


I would like to move now to the field of guns, mortars, rocket launch- 
ers, and their ammunition. In this we show a slight increase in 
fiscal year 1956, primarily for the development of high-velocity tank 
guns and platoon and battalion antitank weapons. In each case we 
have achieved sufficient success to warrant an increased emphasis on 
these developments in order to get an end item at an early date. 

T would like to go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DETECTION AND FIRE CONTROL SYSTEM 


General O’Meara. In the fire-control area we have a continuing 
project to provide firing tables and associated ballistic tables without 
which artillery and guided missiles are of little value. We also have 
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developed fire-control systems applicable to more than one kind of 
artillery. 

Ott the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


General O’Meara. With the advent of tactical atomic warfare, new 
weapons and changed organizations will place more stringent require- 
ments on our communications systems. We have initiated two long- 
range basic studies. One of the studies will investigate the entire 
communication problem in the military system to ouide future de- 
velopments. It will place emphasis on increased reliability, i increased 
resistance to jamming, and decreased power requirements, weight, and 
complexity. The other project is directed at providing communica- 
tions and data transmission nets for modern weapon systems. 

We are able to make improvements in electronics primarily by 
improving the components. We feel this is one of the most important 
things we can do, building the small components to greater efficiency. 

Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


SMALL ARMS, FLAME THROWERS, INCENDIARIES, LAND MINES, AND OTHER 
EQUIPMENT 


General O’Meara. In the field of small arms, flame throwers, 
incendiaries, land mines, and other equipment, we show a decrease in 
1956 funds, primarily because of our success in the development of 
the lightweight rifle system and the new lightweight machineguns. 
Troop tests are underway to evaluate the acceptability of the T-48, 
the Belgian-developed light weapon, and the T-44. We expect these 
tests to be completed by the 15th of July 1955. 

Development is almost complete on the general-purpose machine- 
gun. This new machinegun will be substantially lighter than those 
we now have. We expect this new machinegun to be adopted 
standard in 1956. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General O'Meara. Research will continue on the development of 
improved flame fuels, using readily available domestic materials. Off 
the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General O’Mrara. The Army is continuing development of bridg- 
ing and stream-crossing equipment. A new floating bridge was com- 
pleted in 1955. It can be assembled by hand and w ill es arry divisional 
loads. Work is continuing on the development of a lightweight 
hand-assembled bridge for battalion loads. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR SUPPORT 
General O’Mrara. The last element to be discussed in land combat 


operations is the Army’s attempt to attain a high order of tactical 
mobility through the use of helicopters, convertiplanes, and other 
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aircraft. The only cargo helicopter we have in the hands of the 
troops in significant numbers now is the H-19. This | indicating 
model] is the same model we used in Korea for carrying cargo. It 
is actually a 34-ton utility helicopter. It did a fine job in moving 
both casualties and supplies. 

Our new cargo helicopters will carry 114 tons and up. We have 
under test a helicopter ( ~37) that will carry 3 tons. It has clam- 
shell doors that give it ease in loading and unloading. The H-16 will 
have a 5- to 7-ton lift. 

Mr. Forp. Is that in production? 

General O'Meara. No. It is under test. | 

Mr. Murr. Referring to the 3-ton job, it looks like a horizontal 
wheel in the stern. Is that a steering device? 

General O’Meara. Yes. That stabilizes it. When you want to 
steer it you increase the thrust to move it in one direction and de- 
crease the thrust to turn it in the opposite direction. 

Mr. Miter. Does that operate on the same power as your pro- 
pellors? 

General O’Meara. Yes, sir. 

We do have one development that is very promising. This is a 
light reconnaissance or utility helicopter. Whereas our present re- 
connaissance helicopters have a 36-foot diameter rotor disk, this 
has only a 25-foot disk. Ordinarily, transmitting torque through the 
complex rotor transmission gives us a terrific design problem, fabri- 
cation problem, and maintenance problem. When we unload that 
rotor shaft we simplify that in a very great degree. This whole 
rotor assembly is a simple thing. Its maintenance and construction 
will be much simpler and the problem of flying the aircraft is much 
simpler. We hope when we get into mass production on this we will 
get it, as General Hertford mentioned, at about the cost of a jeep. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the stage of development now ? 

Colonel Lone. It is flying. 

Mr. Forp. Is that 1- or 2-place? 

General O’Mrara. Two-place. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitier. What sort of speed does it have? 

Colonel Lone. The speed of this will be approximately 60 knots. 

Mr. Forp. How long a range? 

Colonel Lone. The normal fuel capacity is 60 gallons, which will 
operate it 40 to 45 minutes. That is 60 gallons of literally any hydro- 
carbon fuel. 

Mr. Mitterr. And in 45 minutes you could go some 40 miles? 

Colonel Lone. Yes, sir. 

General Hertrorp. May I say something off the record? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General O’Mrara. Our major effort in the field of fixed wing air- 
craft will be directed to continuing development, jointly with the 
Navy for the Marines, of a high-performance observation aircraft. 
This will be used for reconnaissance and will have a relatively high 
speed to reduce the time it has to remain over the target area. It 
will be able to take off from short and hastily prepared airstrips. 
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Efforts will continue toward improving the existing observation and 
utility aircraft based on aerodynamic principles which permit im- 
proved takeoff and landing performance. 

We are also pursuing dev ‘lopment of the convertiplane designed to 
combine the characteristics of the helicopter and the airplane. 

This McDonnell version (XV-1) w ar rise into the air using ac- 
cepted er principles. Then it will have a pusher propeller 
which will take over and we hope to achieve speeds comparable to 
fixed wing aircraft. 

Mr. S1xes. What is the state of development ? 

General O’Meara. It flew last summer and its flights are still in 
the stage of regular helicopter principles. We have a number of 
improvements that must be made on it before we take over in hori- 
zontal flight. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the comparable cost? 

General O'Meara. It is pretty hard to tell now. This is a state of 
the art development. This is simething brandnew. We have a lot 
of problems to work out. No one can estimate costs at this time. 

Mr. Srtxes. What about weight-carrying capability ? 

Colonel Lone. The principles applied by ‘the McDonnell project and 
subsequent ones can be applied to larger sizes. They can conceiv- 
ably go up to the order of thirty or fifty thousand canis ultimately. 

These, ew ever, are essentially prototype aircraft to prove princi- 
ples. These are the first convertiplane aircraft that ever have suc- 
cessfully flown. But the principles could be extended to larger sizes. 

Mr. Sixes. I think the R. and D. people in this field deserve a lot 
of credit for what they are doing in developing new-type aircraft. 

The models that you have shown us certainly appear to offer great 
promise. I think you can feel that you have the full sanction and 
endorsement of this committee in all that you are doing to develop new 
types of aircraft which will help to fill the needs for the Army’s 
future liaison and aircraft requirements. 

General O’Mrara. We have a second version of the convertiplane 
(XV-3) being developed by the Bell Aircraft Corp. 

This rises just as does a helicopter, i in effect with two rotor blades. 
It assumes forward speed using helicopter principles. 

Once it achieves a forward speed in excess of the stalling speed of 
the wings, the rotors are rotated down with their shafts in a horizontal 
position and then it proceeds as a normal aircraft. 

So far this has just undergone ground tests. It has not been — 

It was rolled out, as a matter of fact, in February of this yea 

Mr. Srxes. Aren’t the propellers too long for satisfactor y att 

General O’Meara. By calculation, no. “That remains to be seen, 
however. It hasn’t been proven. 

General Hertrorp. They have to land as they take off, with the 
props up. 

Mr. Srxes. I think you are doing very important work in these 
dev elopments. 

General O’Meara. In addition to the aircraft developments dis- 
cussed above we contribute substantial amounts to support areas of 
research to improve the operational suitability with particular refer- 
ence to lowering maintenance and logistic problems. 

General Hertrorp. That concludes the land combat category, sir. 

We are ready to take up supporting research. 
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LANDING CRAFT 


Mr. Mitier. General, I had one question I wanted to ask you. It is 
not strictly land combat but it is closely related to it. 

Are you conducting any program with respect to over-the-beach 
landing type of craft? Does that fall under your department or the 
Navy? They have been working practice landings where they do not 
use port facilities, and the ren of the package port. Are you 
doing any research work on that? 

General Herrrorp. Yes, sir. General O’Meara described that this 
morning. We discussed the landing vehicles that the Army is 
developing. 

Mr. Mixxer. I was wondering if you had any helicopter type of 
operation on that, whether this dovetailed into it ? 

General O’Meara. The Marines are working on that project, sir, 
and we are following closely. 

Mr. Miuier. That is in the Marines’ field ? 

General O’Merara. Yes, sir. We divide these things up so we do 
not duplicate. 

Mr. Miuier. Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 


SupportTinc REsEARCH 


General Herrrorp. On chart 7, page 17, we show the 5500 support- 
ing research. This segment of research and development budget 
explores the scientific, mechanical, and technological means as applied 
to military problems. 

During the course of our formal presentation we have covered a 
good many subjects that are of a supporting research nature. 

As I stated in my opening statement, it is very difficult to segregate 
what is research from what is development in some areas. We make 
an estimate here as to the breakdown of our supporting research. 

I would like to cover a few of the highlights as we have them listed. 


MATERIALS, INCLUDING FUELS 


In 5511, one of the problems that has bothered us has been the 
storage of gasoline in drums and in containers over long periods of 
time where the gasoline deteriorates, gums form, and we have quite 
a petroleum research program to try to find out ways of storing and 
keeping for long times petroleum products either in bulk storage 
or drums. 

The research in new materials is one which really interests us. We 
are following closely the research in titanium and lightweight metals. 
General Simon has a program going on in this. 

The availability and cost of titanium at the present time keeps us 
from doing anything more than just research and early development. 

We are very much interested in possibilities of taking lightweight 
materials and by means of rearranging the molecules, if you will, 
to get some lightweight armor. 

One of the things we are interested in is a research reactor which 
we hope we will have someday for our own experiments, radiation of 
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materials with a possibility of changing the molecular structure so we 
can have lightweight materials. 

The goal we would like to have is to have polyethylene, a lightweight 
material, which could be as strong as steel and as light as polyethylene. 
We then would have flying tanks if we could do that. 


PRODUCTION OF TITANIUM 


Mr. Forp. What is the status of the production of titanium? Didn't 
Congress make available some extra funds at the request of the Air 
Force last year, $20 million to expand that production ? 

General Hertrorp. I am not familiar with it, Mr. Ford. 

General O’Meara. There is a production program. Some work now 
is being done on additional R. and D. funds applied by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to developing the fabrication of that titanium. 

As a matter of fact, the Army Ordnance has done a good bit and 
General Simon can tell you more about it. 

General Siuon. There are three large companies involved. I think 
each Department of the Department of Defense is contributing to 
that—there is Republic Steel and 2 other corporations, 1 formed espe- 
cially for that purpose. 

They are all turning out titanium and it is all being purchased by 
the Department of Defense. However, no one is satisfied with the 
rice. 

The big stumbling block is to get the so-called spongue, the first form 
of the titanium, from the titanium ore. It runs about $5 a pound and 
it is confined to a process known as the Kroll process. 

The Department now is sponsoring more research to get a better 
method to cheapen fabrication. The stumbling block of $5 per pound 
of spongue is hurting. 

So the Department of Defense now has a laboratory set up and it is 
hoped they will find some way to cheapen this basic first step in 
the process so we can get cheaper titanium. 

Mr. Srkes. Proceed, General. 

General Hertrrorp. Another field that Ordnance is examining is that 
of the use of glass fiber plastic laminants. Some work has been done 
in laminating steel and glass, which changes certain characteristics 
and the homogeneity of the material. 


INSTRUMENTATIONS, TEST EQUIPMENT, AND ELECTRONICS 


Under electronics, instrumentation, test equipment we have the 
problem of having to communicate with ourselves under all sorts of 
conditions anywhere in the world, and applying our electronic coun- 
termeasures to the enemy’s counter-countermeasures. 

In other words, you have your own countermeasures and then 
counter-countermeasures so that this becomes a rather complicated 
system. There is a lot of research going on in electromagnetic radia- 
tion field to try to overcome the things that the enemy can do to you. 

We are investigating other means of communication, possible high- 
frequency sound waves, trying to explore other fields to get away from 
the limitations of the propagation of electromagnetic radiation type 
waves, to try to overcome this communication problem. With the 
firepower we have talked about it is absolutely essential that you con- 
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trol this, and without proper communications we feel that all of our 
research and development and increased firepower and mobility wil] 
be negated unless we have sure means of being able to communicate 
with our people and control them. 


TRANSISTORS 


One of the promising avenues in this field is the use of the tran. 
sistor. With other new materials, ceramic-type materials for storage 
in circuits and the transistor there is the beginning of a revolutionary 
period in the electronics industry. At the present time the frequency 
ranges are not high enough nor are the power ranges for real military 
applications on some of the things we have.- There is a lot of progress 
being made both in our laboratory and in industry in the use of sili- 
cone type of transitors rather than germanium type to withstand high 
temperatures. This whole field of new materials, the semi-conductor- 
type materials, is just opening up, and in a few years there is a good 
possibility that the equipment we have will be obsolete. 

We already have shown that certain items of equipment which 
weigh 70 pounds can be made with transistors of 2 pounds’ weight 
and do exactly the same thing as a 70-pound version can do. 

Mr. Forp. Is there a big differential in initial cost ? 

General Herrrorp, For the transistors in the lower frequency ranges 
the transistors are cheaper or as cheap as vacuum tubes. 

When it comes to high-frequency transistors they cannot even com- 
pete with vacuum tubes. 

There is another question. There are vacuum tubes which we know 
are reliable. The Bell Telephone people are working on some cir- 
cuits to go in the new cable to go under the Atlantic where they will 
have relay stations with vacuum tubes in it which have a 40-year life 
and reliability. Those will be vacuum tubes. 

At the present time, we don’t know enough about transistors to say 
what their reliability is precisely. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


BALLISTICS AND AERODYNAMICS 


General Hertrorp. Our budget also supports research jn ballistics 
and aerodynamics. This is a good part of our guided-missile pro- 
gram. Also there is work on some of our Army aircraft. We have no 
large wind tunnels and depend on the Air Force and Navy facilities. 
but we are making good use of those. 

Ballistics studies are under way in Ordnance to determine effec- 
tiveness of different types of warheads and shells. As a result of these 
studies we have been able to design warheads having many times 
lethality of other conventional designs. 

Ordnance continually is working on improving the warheads for 
oe missiles, for other guided missiles, and fragmentation of artillery 
shells. 

General O’Meara mentioned the boundary layer control. We are 
very much interested in boundary layer control to get an airplane off 
the ground as near vertically as we possibly can and come back down 
the same way, still having a conventional wing, or conventional wings. 
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These results look somewhat promising. The Navy and Air Force 
are carrying on considerable work in this field, also, and we are con- 
tributing to it. 

MEDICINE AND BIOLOGY 


One of the areas where we have made some progress is in the medica] 
field. We have a tropical research laboratory in Puerto Rico and 
another in the Far East. We have made use of the indigenous per- 
sonnel and have made some very good progress in studying hemor- 
rhagic fever. Also there are inv estig: ations in different types of jungle 
rot, ‘skin infections our tr oops were getting. 

Under subproject 5515, General O’Meara has covered some of the 
work being done in conventional powerplants. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


OTHER TECHNICAL FIELDS 


General Hertrorp, Under supporting research and other technical 
fields, 5516, we support a wide variety of activities, including testing 
of foreign equipment and climatic testing of our own equipment. 

A knowledge of foreign research in development trends and tech- 
nological advances are required to know that our advances surpass 
theirs. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


TEST STATIONS 


General Herrrorp. In order to insure that our equipment can oper- 


ate under all sorts of environmental conditions we maintain two test 
stations—Aretic test stations at Fort Churchill and the other at Yuma, 
Ariz., for hot-weather testing. These things really have paid off in 
dise overing not only m: alfunctions so far as the Arctic and the desert 
is ¢ oncerned, but also in some of the basic designs and performance of 
the equipment. They supplement the testing at Aberdeen and other 
proving grounds. 

We have reviewed our whole research program as such in great 
detail, project by project, and coordinated with the Navy and Air 
Force in order to see that things that properly belong with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation are done by them. 


BASIC RESEARCH 


We feel what we have left in the field of fundamental research may 
have a direct application to the missions of the Army. 

As I stated in the beginning, this is one of our continuing and 
really prime jobs that we have in research and development—to ‘know 
how wisely to spend our research funds so as not to duplicate unnec- 
essarily what the universities and other yeople are doing, but filling 
in gaps we should not tell a man that he feeb to produce something at 
2 o'clock on Thursday afternoon, for instance. One must lead him 
‘down the proper avenues where we can see some sort of payoff even- 
tually. This whole effort in basic research is characterized by a lot 
of small projects and not any large major things. 


59703—55——_86 
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Maintenance of this research effort not only fosters close relation- 
ship between the Army and outstanding scientists but gives our tech- 
nologists means of obtaining solutions to the difficult scientific prob- 
lems they encounter in their work . 

With this discussion of the budget program we have completed ou 
presentation of the actual research and development program of the 
Army. 

The remaining programs are of a supporting nature. 


Army Frevp Forces 


The 5600 supports the Army field force boards, now the Continental 
Army Command. That is on page 20. These are the five boards that 
are engaged in testing equipment. They contribute a great deal to 
our development program from a hardware point of view. There is 
close liaison maintained between the boards and the technical services, 
Their supporting costs are included in our budget. 


Direct-Support Costs 


The last one is the installation cost, direct-support costs which we 
have picked up in a large measure this year, and I would like to ask 
Colonel Ressegieu, of my staff, to cover that unless there are questions. 

Mr. SrKxes. Very well, Colonel. 

Will you proceed ? 

Colonel Ressrereu. The previous budget programs have included 
direct costs only; that is the costs for external research and develop- 
ment effort and those direct costs of operating our own laboratories, 

In program 5700, which begins on page 22 of the budget submission, 
we have listed our direct-support costs, or our indirect costs. 

This follows a policy that began last year, the segregation of sup- 
porting or administrative-type costs in the budget submission from 
the direct costs. 

These costs include the pay of administrative staffs, the logistical 
support of our research and development installations, the cost of 
utilities, maintenance of buildings, and cost of transportation, com- 
munications, photography services. 

An important change has taken place in this program in that in 
fiscal year 1956 for the first time we are at the direction of the Bureau 
of the Budget picking up in the research and development appro- 
priation substantial costs which have been previously carried in the 
maintenance and operations appropriation. 

Another significant trend in the field of indirect costs is the 
gradual conversion of some of our facilities to the Army industrial 
fund system. Both of these latter two are trends toward the per- 
formance type of budget. 

The first project, 5710, includes the type of costs which were charged 
to the research and development program in fiscal year 1955. Those 
are generally the supporting administrative logistic type costs which 
I described generally at the beginning. 

The total is slightly lower than was asked for in fiscal year 195). 
There are actually two important actions within the program itself, 
however. 
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Camp Detri ck, which was funded under this program last year, 
is going under the industrial fund system this year, which causes some 
decrease. This trend w ill be felt in the years to come. 

There is an increase in this program because the Army is picking 
up costs at White Sands Proving Ground, support costs, which pre- 
viously have been paid by the Navy y and the Air Force. 

The breakdown of this is shown on page 27 by installation. 

Project 5720, the next project, includes very similar costs, but 
these are the costs that are being picked up for the first time—— 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Stxes. Will you complete your statement, Colonel Ressegieu, at 
this point ? 

Colonel Resseaiev. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 5720 is an example of one of the major developments mentioned pre- 
viously as contributing to performance budgeting in the research and develop- 
ment area. It represents installation support type costs applicable to research 
and development activities which were formerly funded in the maintenance 
and operations appropriation under budget programs 3800 and 3900, “Installation 
support.” These costs were transferred into the research and development ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1956 through action of the Bureau of the Budget and 
the amount is based upon the latest available estimates by installation. These 
estimates are computed by estimating the pro rata share at each installation of 
total installation support which pertains to the research and development activity 
at that installation during fiscal year 1956. 

The figures contained in fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 are comparative 
amounts based on similar estimates as that shown for fiscal year 1956. <A break- 
out by installation is shown on page 28. The major increase in fiscal year 1956 
over fiscal year 1955 is attributable to the extension of the guided missile range 
facilities at White Sands Proving Ground and the increased installation sup- 
port costs at Fort Huachuca following the recent reactivation of that installation. 

Project 5730 embraces these overhead costs incurred by the operations of the 
Army industrially funded installations where the research and development ap- 
propriation pays for services as a customer similar in nature to its contractual 
operations With external institutions. The amount of funds requested for fiscal 
year 1956 is the estimated cost of the overhead to be charged to the research and 
development appropriation for work performed during’ fiscal year 1956. A 
listing of these installations is shown on page 29. The overhead at these instal- 
lations does not change materially from year to year reflecting the same observa- 
tion as Was made in connection with project 5710 that internal research and 
development effort is fairly stable. Increases in this project are attributable to 
the inclusion of newly industrially funded installations. For example, Camp 
Detrick is included for the full year of fiscal year 1956 as an industrial fund for 
the first time in these budget estimates. 

Project t 5740, “Supplies and minor equipment,” is similar in nature to project 
“20 in that it is a transfer into the research and development appropriation 
from the maintenance and operations appropriation for the first time in fiscal 
year 1956 by direction of the Bureau of the Budget. Prior to fiscal year 1956 the 
Army research and development activities have been provided standard supplies 
and minor equipment, when identified as necessary for the conduct of research 
and development, on a nonreimbursable or free issue basis. These costs have 
been charged to budget program 2300, “Supplies and minor equipment,” in the 
maintenance and operations appropriation. The transfer of these costs into the 
research and development appropriation means, in effect, an increased cost which 
iS reflected, on an estimated basis, in project 5740 in the amount of $1,700,000. 


General Herrrorp. That concludes our presentation, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General. You have given us much helpful 
‘nformation during this day’s presentation. It has contained a lot of 
xood, solid information which strengthens my feeling of security 
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about the developmental work on weapons and equipment now being 
done by Army research and development personnel. 
General Herrrorp. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Stkes. Questions, Mr. Riley, on any of the presentation we hay 
had today ¢ 
GUIDED MISSILE PROVING GROUNDS 


Mr. Rivey. General, in this White Sands experiment, do I under. 
stand that the Navy and the Air Force are not participating in the 
funding of that program now ? 

General Herrrorp, The Navy and Air Force are funding for their 
own parts of it. So far as the range itself, range instrumentation, 
operations of the range, the Army funds for that. It is a joint proj. 
ect. 

Mr. Ritey. Who funded for it prior to this year? 

General Herrrorp. The Army, Navy, and Air Force proportions! 

Colonel Ressrerev. I don’t know the exact proportions, sir. The 
increase in our funding this year, because of their withdrawal] of sup. 
port, is about $3 million. 

Mr. Mirier. There was an Air Force base not far from there op- 
erated in conjunction with White Sands. Is that still operated by the 
Air Force or has it been placed under your control ? 

General Herrrorp. It is a base adjacent to White Sands. That is 
under Army control, operated by the Air Force so far as the tower, 
safety, and flying regulations are concerned. However, all the fa- 
cilities at that base as they pertain to the operation of the range for 
guided missiles are under Army control. 

Mr. Miuirr. And are financed, I suppose, by the Army ? 

General Hertrorp. Yes. We do not finance for maintenance of 
runways or maintenance of the tower, and things purely Air Force 
operations. 

We fund for things such as the instrument repair, repairing of 
‘ange instruments, photographic reproduction facilities as they per- 
tain to the range a but not from the normal business of a common 
Air Force base. 

Mr. Mittrr. But if there is a test which is particularly and pecul- 
iarly of interest to the Air Force or to the Navy, the costs chargeable 
to that particular operation are paid by the Navy or the Air Force. 
Is that right? 

General Srwon. The Secretary of Defense stated that each of the 
services would maintain a guided missile proving ground. The Air 
Force would maintain the one down at Patrick Airbase, long range. 
The Army would maintain the big overland proving ground, White 
Sands, and the Navy would maintain the overwater proving groun( 
Point Magur. It is essential that one service have complete control 
of a range if you don’t want things clashing, and we could not have 
2 or 3 people working in the same place. 

Along with that he ruled that each respective service would be the 
host to a guest service whenever they wanted to use those facilities. 

The Air Force and Navy both have a great deal of work at White 
Sands and always have. 

Where we are getting stuck in this a little is that we have by all 
odds the big, well-instrumented range. We got into the game early, 
made fine instrumentation, and everybody’s missile needs good, close-it 
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measurements at the beginning of the prototype stage, especially in 
the last 2 years, and it w ill be still worse next year. More projects are 
blooming up into the experimental phase. They used to be on the 
drawing board but now they are hardware. 

So our workload at White Sands Proving Ground has increased 
greatly in the last 18 months. We just have that place crowded to 
the gills. 

The Secretary ruled that the host always would carry the expenses 
of the ordinary measurements. By ordinary measurements we mean 
essentially time-velocity-position of the mission. 

For all the special measurements peculiar to the missile, the guest has 
to bring his own special equipment. 

But we as hosts have to shoulder the entire responsibility of keeping 
up all the ranges, all communication lines, all the instrumentation 
for all ordinary measurements. Right now we are really getting the 
brunt of all this. 

Mr. Forp. What does it amount to in dollars in fiscal 1956, the 
extra charge ? 

General Srmon. The estimate is on the order of $3 million. 

(general Hertrorp. Which charge, sir? 

Mr. Forp. The additional impact of the Army in fiscal 1956 at 
White Sands. 

General Herrrorp. $3 million. 

(ieneral Lawron. In 1955 there is an estimate of $5,178,000 to 
$8,103,000 in 1956. 

Mr. Ritey. All of this information is interchangeable, I imagine? 

General Hertrrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritxy. Among the services? 

(reneral Herrrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirxy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop, No questions. 

Mr. Suxes. Mr. Ford? 


BENEFITS TO CIVILIANS FROM NATIONAL DEFENSE RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Forp. I have always been tremendously impressed with the 
R. and D. presentation. At the same time I think the public ought 
toknow some of the civilian derivatives that come from these exnendi- 
tures which are primarily for the benefit of national defense. We all 
know that there are certain derivatives that come not tomorrow but 
maybe next year or perhaps 5 years from now. 

I think it would be helpful, just for illustration, if there could be 
put in the record what happened in the last year, which would show 
some of these derivative benefits to the civilian population aside from 
the national defense benefits. 

Is there anything startling which has developed for the civilian 
population over and above the military benefits in the last 12 months? 

General Stmon. Yes; there is something conceived in the last 12 to 
18 months. 
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ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


We started during World War IT on high digital computing ma. 
chines in the Army because we had to get out t firing and bombing tables 
and couldn’t get them out fast enough. The ENIAC was the first elec. 
tronic numerical integrator and computor developed. That was fol. 
lowed by two other machines—the third one is called the ORDVAC. 
But nothing ver y much happened except that several companies came 
out with computing machines such as the UNIVAC. They were mac 
by people who worked on the ENIAC who went out into business. 

In Washington we observed how people were working like all 5/ 
during Korea, getting out all of the requirements every time there was 
a change i in decision about Korea. 

It was suggested we get some of the people who worked on the 
ENIAC and see if we couldn’t find a smoother way of doing this, 
They came in and said “We could get rid of the human drudgery. We 
can make a machine so you can put in your information on how yoi 
are changing and it will grind out at the other end how many rifles 
you need, how many bayonets and everything else.” 

We proceeded with that machine. 

However, we are not satisfied with that. We said, “You are having 
all sorts of troubles knowing how many bayonets and bandoleers you 
will have in stock control.” 

That led us to make a thing being completed right now called the 
BISMAC. 

When the BISMAC was presented to prospective contractors to 
undertake it, RCA got it. 

Now you have RCA, Burroughs, IBM, and all of these people put- 
ting out electronic digital business machines. 

In fact we will cease having stock record cards. It is all on mag. 
netic tapes. 

In fact the next phase of this thing, you can ask tonight for worlt. 
wide inventory of different parts for repair of tanks and you eal 
have that on your desk tomorrow morning. Those are accounting 
methods throughout industry and this is a big production thing today, 
electronic business machines which all came from Army research. 

Mr. Forp. That is very impressive, General Simon. Tt means a lot 
to you and all the people who operate those kinds of machines. 

T am thinking of a list of things that the ordinary civilian sees 
or uses from day to day. 

Tn medical research we have seen certain developments where indi- 
viduals get some benefits because in the military we spend huge sum: 
of money for strictly military purpose initially. 

Is there not something or are there not some items where we now 
get certain benefits for ‘the civilian population because of the fore- 
sight, intelligence, and energy put forth in the military research? 


PEACETIME USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


General Herrrorp. There is one filed, sir, that the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy has asked us to prepare for public hearing— 
peacetime uses of atomic energy from the Army point of view. 

We are now working this up. It will include quite a detailed and 
technical presentation on our sterilization of foods program which 
we pioneered. The Army pioneered that field. There is nothing 
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olamorous about it, however. Frankly we have sort of refrained from 
giving too much publicity to the thing because we were afraid that 
every housewife would think that this was just around the corner, 
and we would have makers of deep freezers on our necks because we 
were too enthusiastic about it. We are, however, preparing for a 
public hearing on that. 

Also in the medical field we have the use of isotopes and other 
things the Army itself has done at its research center at Walter 
Reed. 

We also intend to say all we can about the small power reactor, 
research we are doing to develop power packages. There is a lot said 
about development of large power stations to compete with coal- and 
oil-produced power, so we hope to work up something which will be 
factual, dignified, and at the same time will show what we have done 
in peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

Mr. Forp. That is one area and another field. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 


ArMyY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ITEMS OF BENEFIT TO CIVILIAN USERS 


(Representative items which in addition to contributing to the national defense, 
are also beneficial in civilian use) 


1. Items recently developed (within the past 24 months) 

(a) Dehydrated sweet corn and green beans—To meet an Army require- 
ment for a variety of dehydrated food items, considerable research and develop- 
ment work has been conducted on dehydrated sweet corn and green beans. These 
items have now been developed to the stage where they show great increase in 
consumer acceptance. While dehydrated vegetables are of primary interest to 
the Armed Forces because of savings in shipping space and weight, they are 
rapidly being adopted on the civilian market as their acceptability is improved. 

(b) Paper thermometers.-—Inexpensive, disposable paper thermometers are a 
means for determining changes in temperatures of frozen foods as well as opera- 
tional rations subjected to extended military storage conditions, Thermo- 
sensitive paper thermometers are now available which will indicate a permanent 
nonreversable change in color when the product has reached certain tempera- 
tures. These paper thermometers are of interest to the civilian market as a 
method of testing the efficiency of heating and refrigeration equipment, and in 
control of shipments of frozen foods. 

(c) Fuel protective fabrics —A new modified butyl rubber-coated cotton fab- 
ric for use in protective clothing will resist the penetration of corrosive acids 
or fuels for considerably longer periods of time than presently used materials. 
In addition to providing protection, the material is less bulky, permits the wearer 
to have greater freedom of movement and will be serviceable at —40° F. Suits 
made of this material are now undergoing user tests. While primarily de- 
veloped to meet a military requirement ii will be equally advantageous for use by 
industrial workers as a protection against toxic fuels. 

(d) “Coldbar” fabrics.—Utilization of expanded rubber plastic blends in the 
“coldbar” suit has attracted the attention of many civilian organizations in- 
terested in using its unusual combination of properties for civilian applications 
such as firefighting suits, life jackets, hunting jackets and boots, buoyant cush- 
ions for motor boats, refrigeration insulation, and shock packaging. 

(e) Pneumatic dunnage.—Reusable pneumatic dunnage reduces the damage 
to loads caused by humping and shifting in transit, and replaces timber shoring 
Which is an important cause of the high cost of transporting military supplies. 
Preliminary results of service tests indicate that a regulation size freight ear 
can be completely shored by two men in less than one-half hour as compared to 
present shoring methods which require 2 men 4 to 6 hours. Savings in man- 
power and lumber as well as improved protection of material in transit is of 
equal advantage to the military and civilians. 

(f) Dispensing valve and nozzle.—As utilized on aerosol bombs, the dispensing 
valve and nozzle stimulated wide us of similar devices by industry. Current 
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containers dispensing such items as shaving and whipped creams, shampoos. (d 
paints, ete., under pressure, are recent applications of this Army development. unit 
(9g) Expansible van bodies.—Expansible van bodies, both truck and senj- mint 





trailer mounted, have been developed to provide mobile facilities for military X-ra 
operations such as shops and map reproduction, and which are expansible to in fe 
approximately three times their normal vehicular floor space. Commercially prot 
these vans are already in demand for mobile shops, portable auditoriums, and Furt 








in sales promotion. bene 
(h) Water separators.—Water separators for jet fuels will deliver fuels prac 
99.95 percent pure. Since jet-engine-driven planes are entering the commercia] the 
transport field, private companies are investigating the Government tests and (¢ 
adopting the same equipment for their use. erea 
(i) Improved in influenza vaccine.—A survey of the population revealed that and 
certain strains of the influenza virus were not adequately covered by previous med 
vaccines. The present vaccine contains these different strains and should give (/ 
better immunity. Immunization must be done on an annual basis. Civilian phy: 
medicine should benefit from this vaccine since it can be used as a prophylactic talit 
to reduce the incidence of influenza. (g 
(j) Cargo containers.—Development of optimum dimensions for container und 
and pallet loads are proving the economy of unitizing cargo. Included are retu 
standard size reusable containers, all-purpose air-transportable containers, of t 
standard size reusable pallets for warehousing and shipping purposes, and stand- to b 
ard size disposable pallets for warehousing and shipping purposes. These items Unil 
will prove economical to shippers and carriers, provide a basis to reduce trans. (J 
porting freight rates and commodity handling rates, increase efficiency in ter- acul 
minal handling in all phases of the transportation system, reduce man-hour by The 
ton-cost, result in greater utilization of all types of transport equipment, assure is be 
safer delivery of products, reduce time on berth of vessels for increased shipping tory 
cycle and tons hauled per year. sub; 
2. Items currently under development ite 
(a) Radiation sterilization of food.—The feasibility of developing a commer- spe 
cially acceptable process technique to use nuclear radiation to destroy micro- Aire 
organisms, insects, etc., to preserve food and other goods is being investigated mer 
on a broad front. Before the process can be fully developed, the undesirable the 
changes in taste, color, odor, and texture of certain foods must be controlled. up 
Successful development of the process will greatly reduce the cost of refrigerated ope’ 
handling of perishable foods, increase the acceptability of canned goods, increase app 
the availability of perishable foods to remote or isolated locations. Close liaison ( 
and mutual cooperation with the food industry is being established. It is ap (lev 
parent that the accomplishment of the goal will also provide better food at sub- atte 
stantially reduced refrigeration requirements. For example, it may eliminate to | 
the necessity for refrigerated storage of fresh meat, processed meat, some dairy mot 
products, and certain vegetables. It may also eliminate the danger of trichina in aire 
pork and weavel infestation of grain. Possible other side benefits are preserva- ( 
tion of leather goods against mildew. dey 
(b) Fire ertinguishers—Fire extinguishers are utilizing a new extinguishing inst 
media completely nontoxic, having exceptional fire-extinguishing characteristics. pre: 
They are twee as effective as carbon dioxide. These type extinguishers are speci: aire 
fically intended for use on electrical, petroleum and grease fires, and on wood: mel 
burning fires. tive 
(c) Dental engine.—A new field-type dental engine is under development. A the 
comparison of the new unit to the one presently in use is given below: , 
a . = ee — , 
Characteristic feaeee ee New unit 
as cpeienabamenerantben stint ae Se eesneionn oo . “i — eepeenens: ’ 
Weight in pounds (approximately) i OGash. .oc5c8 1 
Volume in cubic feet (approximately) 2 6.7... «o}) O08, 
Cost in dollars (estimated) . - - : : Fs $128 $100. 
Revolutions per minute _ - ; “ ‘ | 2,500_ - | 10,000. 
SU IS cn 2st tink SRLS. Sisisi b7e2.4 ..% | Generator .| Jet battery. | 
. . : ; . Wi 
The increased speed will enhance the cutting efficiency of drills and conse 
quently decreases the pain of the patient. Due to reduced size and weight the 
this unit could be used by civilian dentists for house calls. Because of its size. rh 
lack of moving parts, and ease of sterilizing, it could be readily adapted for use tat 


in an operating room by oral surgeons and orthopedic surgeons. 
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(d) Portable X-ray unit.-—A successful prototype model of a portable X-ray 
ynit has been developed. It will provide X-rays in the field in less than 5 
minutes. Using the radioisotope thulium—170 as a source, the unit will provide 
X-ray service for diagnosis of fractures and location of retained foreign bodies 
in forward combat areas, where such service was not previously available. The 
prototype unit weighs 40 pounds and is adapted to be carried on a man’s back. 
Further work is in progress to reduce the weight. This unit should be of great 
penefit to civilian medicine in disaster situations and could be used by private 
practitioners for house calls. It can be readily set up and easily transported In 
the physician’s car. 

(e) Adjuvant influenza vaccine.—This new vaccine when developed will be a 
creat improvement over the present vaccine since it would give better immunity 
and will not require annual immunizations. It will be of great benefit to civilian 
medicine for the prevention of influenza epidemics. 

(f) Measles vaccine.—This vaccine will provide to both military and civilian 
physicians a method for reducing incidence of measles, thus reducing the mor- 
tality and morbidty of this disease. 

(g) Use of chloroquine and primaquine in treatment of malaria.—Chloroquine 
und primaquine have proven effective in the elimination of malaria among 
returnees from Korea. Studies are continuing to determine the effectiveness 
of these drugs in treatment of other forms of malaria. There is good reason 
to believe that they will be effective against the types of malaria found in the 
United States. 

(h) Vaccine against RI-67 type of acute respiratory disease.—RI-67 is an 
acute respiratory disease commonly occurring among new recruits and trainees. 
The virus responsible for this disease has been isolated and cultured. A vaccine 
is being developed which may provide immunization against this form of respira- 
tory disease. This vaccine would benefit civilians since they are sometimes 
subject to infection from the same virus. 

(i) XV-3 observation-reconnaissance convertiplane.—This convertiplane, 
which combines the vertical takeoff capability of the helicopter with the high- 
speed capability of the airplane, designed by the helicopter division of Bell 
Aireraft Corp. for the Army under Air Force contract, is currently under develop- 
ment. Civilian users will derive benefits from this aircraft because it combines 
the capabilities of both the helicopter and the airplane and has a speed range 
up to 160 miles per hour and an operating range of 545 miles. Design and 
operational experience obtained through this development could be directly 
applicable to development of a convertiplane tailored to civilian needs. 

(j) Autopilot for small fixed wing aircraft—This is an electromechanical 
device which will keep small aircraft on a set course automatically without 
attention from the pilot. This in turn will reduce pilot fatigue and enable him 
to divert his attention to maps and charts from time to time. Service test 
models are due in June 1955. Item will be applicable to intermediate-size 
aircraft of the type used as company official planes. 

(k) One man radar landing assist device—This is a small radar tracking 
device that will be used to track and control aircraft in terminal areas under 
instrument weather conditions. Service test models are due in June 1955, At 
present small commercial and private airfields have no means of bringing in 
aircraft under instrument flight conditions because of cost and operator require- 
ments for equipment used at the larger airfields. This item will provide rela- 
tively inexpensive equipment requiring only one operator for possible use at 
the smaller airfields. 


Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miter. No questions. 

Mr. Stxes. General Lawton? 





ARMY PREPARATION FOR ATOMIC CONDITIONS 


General Lawton. The committee several days ago in discussions 
with previous witnesses brought up a number of questions relating to 
the Army’s present preparation and defense against atomic attack. 
The subject came up in both the Quartermaster and Chemical presen- 
tations under program 2300, “Supplies and minor equipment.” 
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I believe the presentation today has answered some of the ques. 
tions in the minds of the committee as to why the witnesses the other 
day were unable to give responsive answers with regard to failur 
to make certain procurements. 

While General Hertford is still here I thought it desirable to rai 
this subject in the event there is further information desired in this 
area on the preparation of the Army materiel-wise to fight under 
atomic age conditions. 

Mr. Stes. First let me ask you this question, General Hertford, 
on another phase of the overall appropriation request. 


ADEQUACY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BUDGET 


It has been proposed that the size of the Army be reduced. At the 
same time you are asking for substantially the same amount of money 
for research, actually somewhat less money for research for the 
Army. 

It would appear to me that at a time when your forces are being 
reduced that might logically be the time to step up research and de- 
velopmental activities in an effort to counterbalance that reduction 
in forces by concentrating more on the development of new techniques 
and new weapons. 

Do you feel that this amount of money is adequate for the job that 
you have to do? 

General Herrrorp. We have attempted to show you, sir, that we 
have what we thought was a balanced program this year. We have 
combed through this program in the last 3 months, gone through it in 
detail, to take out some deadwood. You will alw: ays find that in the 
progr am. We have gone down to individual projects, looking over 
all of the projects, for instance, to eliminate whatever was not neces- 

sary. We think we have a sound program this year. 

There are always certain people like General Simon who always 
want more money, and he can i, ays use it. There are others also. 
We have to look at it from an overall Army point of view to see that 
we are proceeding as rapidly as we can assimilate and take these new 
things into our tactical concept. 

I will admit I am talking around this point somewhat, but I do feel 
that if in our research we suddenly have a br eakthrough, some break- 
through that really would pay off, I as an individual ‘would go right 
to the Sec retary of Defense, and I am sure that they would take some 
action on it—that is if we re: ally had some breakthr ough in technology, 
which we are certainly striving for, to push us further ahead. 

I am, however, responsible for the management of this program 
and I feel we have to watch it carefully to see » that we don’t just spend 
more money without getting good results. 

I think we have a good sound program. 

Mr. Sixes. Then R. and D. assures this committee that this is enough 
money for the job that is of first moment and that the budget request 
does not contain any excess funds which you could properly do with- 
out ? 

General Herrrorp. I can assure you that this does not contain any 
excess funds which we could do without, Mr. Chairman. I can also 
assure you there are adequate funds to do the program as we have 
outlined it. 
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Mr. Stxes. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


FINANCING OF LONG-RANGE PROJECTS 


Mr. Forp. General Hertford, last fall when I visited the project 
which R. and D. has at the University of Michigan, I talked with the 
dean of the engineering school who had overall control from the uni- 
versity’s point ‘of view of the project. 

The thing which bothered him the most was that they could not 
have any long-1 range assurance, once they started the program, that 
it would be continued at a re: isonably st ible level. 

As I understood that project it is not a 1- or 2-year project but it is 
a long-range project. 

That ties in, I believe, to the money you have had in the last several 

ears and what is being requested here. 

i you been more or less assured that in your overall R. and D. 
program for fiscal 1956, and to the best of their ability in fiseal 1957, 
and perhaps thereafter, that you are going to be leveled off at about 
this kind of a figure ¢ 

General Herrrorp. Yes, sir. That is true not only with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan but also in our participation at MIT in the 
Lincoln Laboratories. Insofar as we can commit ourselves we have 
assured those people that this is the level we want to continue. 

Mr. Forp. I am not trying to say you have to commit yourself to 
the U niversity of Michigan, but I think that if you get about this 
amount that is in the budget for fiscal 1956, does that mean that you 
can keep your overall program, including assurance to the people who 

are on these long-range specific projects, that they can plan on that 
type of a basis? 

General Herrrorp. Absolutely, sir. Actually that is as firm a com- 
mitment as any figure we have. 

We will have a “budget review after we know what action the Con- 
gress takes on our appropriations and really go through this thing 
again, But so far as that project is concer ned, the chief signal officer 
ilways says that he needs more money for other items because there 
are certain things that he has which he must continue—this is one 
of them. Of course, 5 or 10 years from now, it depends on what prog- 
ress they make and what results come out of it, that may change things. 
But we are assuring them of a continuity and level of effort which we 
hope we can keep up over enough years’ time to realize completion of 
these projects. 

Mr. Forp. You cannot assure those types of people that they can 
have a continuous level of operation until the project is aaindel 
until perhaps you have been assured, as best as people in the Depart- 
ment of Defense can assure you, that you will have a continuing level. 

The thing I am concerned about is this: Have the R. and D. ‘people 
to the best of your knowledge been reasonably assured that this is the 
everall level that they want to continue 

General Hertrorp. Yes, sir. As far as the present administration 
is concerned, including General O’Meara, myself, and other members 
of the R. and D. Board, there is no question in our minds about it. We 
have assured the chief signal officer that this is the type of effort we 
want to continue. This is one of our most important projects. 
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Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much, General. 

It has been a pleasure to have you with us. 

General Hertrorp. Thank you very much, Mr. Sikes. 
Mr. Sr«xxs. General Canine, we will be glad to hear from you now. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


Frmay, Marcw 25, 1955. 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE 
PRACTICE 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

BRIG. GEN. C. H. HUTCHISON, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING 
BRANCH, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

COL. CHARLES G. RAU, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL BOARD 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE, AND DIRECTOR OF 
CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP 

HUGH M. MILTON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY (M&RF), 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE 
PRACTICE 

ROBERT D. KING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(FM), CHAIRMAN, BUDGET COMMITTEE, NBPRP 

MAJ. GEN. MERRITT A. EDSON, USMC, RETIRED, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, NBPRP 

LEONARD A. PASS, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, NBPRP 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRaAcTICE, ARMY 


Amounts available for erersae: | 











- | 195 eto 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 

Appropriation or estimate . eer $100, 000 100, 000 $150, 00) 
Unobligated balance, estimated sav ings. “a —6, 014 oe i 

Obligations incurred 93, 086 | 100, 000 | 150 00 





Obligations by activities 


Administrative and operating expenses: 
1954_ 
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Object classification 





_ 


Total number of permanent positions_--~---....--------.----- 
Average number of all employees- - --------------------------- 


Number of employees at end of year. -.....---.--------------- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


Ungraded positions: Average salary.....-.--.------------- 


01 Personal services: 


Payment a 


Co: Tee a tee neta < tke cede entintendsnbantensnoas 
wee, ES eS a ee 


(4 Communication services. -.-.--.--------------------------- 
07 Other comiemetenal Ser viees...u... 6.2. cnccncesccscss.ecese 
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Obligations by objects 








| 
|} 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 



































Obligated balance brought forward - .........-.-.---------.--- 
Obligations incurred during the year_..........-.-----...-.--- 


Adjustment in obligations of prior year-_--_-----------..------- 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 
Obligated balance carried forward.-..............--..-.----.-- 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations .. ...........-...-<604--<<----ds 











20 | 2 20 
19 | 19 19 
20 | 20 20 
| 
RI 50 sort ncn ieee encasodscssaeecoseees $3, 530 | $3, 530 $3, 530 
Ak Gh en pede eitn Senne GS-+4.1 | GS~+4.2 GS-4.2 
idee te Se 
Perinement potitione.. <. 5.26220. d sk. dks $66, 614 | $67, 07 $67, 070 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base......-.......... 268 | 280 280 
Cee tana nt howe ate sasan 3 | Beh cinictskeeean 
RN EE DOE PINE a nan nv dcntadnacines-seksdndse 66, 885 | 67, 500 67, 350 
1, 296 | 1,550 1, 550 
604 | 600 600 
390 | 390 390 
17, 172 | 18, 780 17, 170 
7, 460 | 11, 000 62, 760 
179 180 180 
CNMI cette p cues spadigteetace<-- 93, 986 | 100, 000 150, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
$11, 637 $13, 368 $13, 368 
93, 986 100, 000 150. 000 
105, 623 113, 368 163, 368 
SAD Psat dn con CE bce ees scdanc 
pba te RMN Ucn atibniciileh- xinawalbuminroes: 
—13, 368 —13, 368 —13, 368 
Pe SINE Cttig son oc been esetnsdctnnnscsinns 90, 808 100, 000 150, 000 
81, 495 88, 000 138, 000 
9, 313 12, 000 12, 000 


CE Se ee SI cn cantannscamanceccotces donne 





Mr. Ritzey. The committee will come to order. 


General Lawton will introduce the first witness this morning, please. 
General Lawton. The subject this morning is the appropriation 
for the promotion of rifle practice. I would like to introduce the first 
witness, Mr. Robert D. King, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Army for Financial Management, who is the chairman of the Budget 


Committee of the National Board. 


Mr, Riney. Mr. King, we are very happy to have you here this 
morning and we will be pleased to have your statement at this time. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, having acted in the capacity as chairman 
of the Budget Committee of the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice for the past year or so we have attempted at all times 
to propose in our budget only the minimum costs which are necessary 
to carry out the intent of Congress regarding this program. 

As you may know, this appropriation has had various cyclic changes 


through the years. 


I am speaking now for Mr. Milton, who I hope will be here shortly— 
he is over in the Senate at the moment—but he, as President of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and I feel that 
the money asked for this year is only the minimum amount that 
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will permit us to carry on this program and not an amount which 
is necessarily indicative, perhaps, of the full program as may be 
intended by the Congress. 

We feel, as we expressed it last year, that in this program there js 
need for a congressional expression of the desires which the Congress 
may wish us to carry out in support of this appropriation. 

Colonel Rau will have a detailed statement here which will cover 
this more fully. 

I would like at this time to introduce Colonel Rau and let him 
proceed with the detailed statement if that is permissible, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. Thank you, Mr. King. 

We will be glad to hear from Colonel Rau as to the detailed state- 
ment and the benefits which you think you obtained from this program, 


STATEMENT OF CoLONEL Rav 


Colonel Rav. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, a board, first designated in War Depart- 
ment General Orders No. 53, dated March 23, 1904, as the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, was established under an 
act approved March 2, 1903, which provided appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904. Im- 
plementation of that act was initiated by Secretary of War, Hon. 
Elihu Root, who appointed a board of 21 members, 8 of whom were 
the President (Assistant Secretary of War) and board of trustees of 
the National Rifle Association; 8 of whom were selected by the Sec- 
retary of War from the country at large, and 5 of whom were selected 
from the War Department, the Army, and Marine Corps. The Board 
first convened April 16, 1903, and effected rules, regulations, and ree- 
ommendations which included: 

That every facility should be offered citizens outside the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Organized Militia to become proficient in rifle shooting and that this 
purpose can best be accomplished by means of rifle clubs. 

That the War Department encourage “the organization of rifle clubs com- 
posed of those who would be eligible for service in time of war. * * *” 

That “the issue, if practicable, of service rifles and ammunition to such clubs 
for target practice,” * * * be made, 

That “the use of Government ranges * * *” be made for this purpose. 

That “this Board be charged with the encouragement of rifle practice through- 
out the United States, particularly in the direction of qualifying as finished 
marksmen those individuals who may be called upon to serve in time of war; 
* * * to create a public sentiment in respect to the necessity of rifle practice 
as a means of national defense and to secure reduced cost of transportation for 
those engaged in military rifle practice * * *,” 

Those recommendations were approved by the Secretary of War, April 
22, 1903 (WD GO 61, Apr. 27, 1903, and WD GO 53, Mar. 23, 1904). 

It was provided later in the National Defense Act, section 113, 
“Encouragement of rifle practice,” approved June 3, 1916, as amended, 
together with subsequent cognate acts, that— 


The Secretary of War shall annually submit to Congress recommendations and 
estimates * * * 


and— 


shall within the limits of appropriations made from time to time by Congress, 
and in accordance with reasonable rules and regulations approved by him upon 
the recommendation of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, 
authorize and provide for— 
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Construction, equipment, maintenance, and operation of indoor and outdoor 
rifle ranges and their accessories and appliances ; 

Instruction of able-bodied citizens of the United States in marksmanship and, 
in connection therewith, the employment of necessary instructors ; 

Promotion of practice in the use of rifled arms, the maintenance and manage- 
ment of matches or competitions in the use of such arms, and the issuance in 
connection therewith of the necessary arms, ammunition, targets, and other 
necessary supplies and appliances, and the award to competitors of trophies, 
prizes, badges, and other insignia ; 

Sales to members of the National Rifle Association, at cost to the Government, 
and issue to clubs organized, for practice with rifled arms, under the direction 
of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, of arms, ammunition, 
targets, and other supplies and appliances necessary for target practice ; 

Maintenance of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, in- 
cluding provision for the necessary expenses thereof and of its members; 

Procurement of necessary materials, supplies, appliances, trophies, prizes, 
badges, and other insignia, clerical, and other services, and labor; 

Transportation of employees, instructors, and civilians to give or undergo 
instruction or to assist or engage in practice in the use of rifled arms, and the 
transportation and subsistence, or commutations in lieu of subsistence of mem- 
bers of teams especially authorized by the Secretary of War to participate in 
matches or competitions in the use of rifled arms, making a full report of all 
things done hereunder annually to Congress. (Sec. 1183 NDA 3 June 16 (39 
Stat. 211): act June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 510); act February 14, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1095) ; act May 28, 1928 (45 Stat. 786); act April 11, 1936 (49 Stat. 1202). 

That portion of the obligation dealing with persons not reached 
through active Army training programs has been delegated to the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice (NBPRP) for 
execution. The implementing agency of the Board is the Office of 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship (ODCM). 

Since its inception in 1903, the program has been Army-adminis- 
tered in accordance with recommendations of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, which were approved by the 
Secretary of the Army. The active Army provides, within the limits 
of available funds, support for this program through the various 
services of the Army. Department of the Army stocks are made 
available to the program in accordance with availability and the 
established supply and pricing policy. This program is funded by 
means of a separate appropriation, the budget estimate of which is 
prepared by the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, 
and approved by the Secretary of the Army. 

Although funds for promotion of the small arms marksmanship 
training program fostered by the Board are budgeted for solely by 
the Army, nevertheless, the other services of the Armed Forces 
receive benefits from these funds, commensurate to the extent of their 
participation in the various activities sponsored by the NBPRP. 

The program charged to the Board for executing has long been 
considered to be part of an integrated national program of marks- 
manship training conducted for the purpose of maintaining the Amer- 
ican tradition of individual marksmanship. Active promotion of rifle 
marksmanship among civilians eligible for military service was the 
purpose for which the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 

Ino ot} ” > 1c y y : : : 
Practice was established over 50 years ago. Since that time, with the 
aid provided through the efforts of this Board and encouragement 
and assistance by the National Rifle Association, thousands of civilians 
have been trained with the basic weapons of the soldier months and 
years In advance of being called upon to serve their country. 
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One of the most important training programs supported by th 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice during Wor) 
War IT was the preinduction training program from which approxi. 
mately 60,000 individuals received marksmanship training. During 
this period the very self preservation of many Americans depended 
upon the knowledge of how to shoot, but very few had this knowledg 
and fewer knew how to instruct in the use of small arms. Since only 
about 10 percent of the total basic military training period at that 
time was used for marksmanship practice, the preinduction training 
program afforded those individuals participating, a greater famil. 
larity and skill in the handling of weapons than was afforded the aver. 
age trainee. Also, it allowed instructors to spend more time with tho 
who had never previously fired a weapon. Many of the individuak 
who participated in this program, later upon entrance into service, 
became instructors. Great numbers of civilian rifle club members 
above military age were employed as Government-installation guards 
and as instructors in small arms marksmanship for auxiliary military 
police units. 

The use of telescopic rifle sights and long-range shooting at. the 
national matches. and elsewhere in shooting competitions, was en- 
couraged long before it was generally accepted by the military serv. 
ice. When the urgent need arose for snipers, the only officers in the 
armed services who were familiar with the possibilities and limitations 
of telescopic sights and long-range shooting were the Regulars, Na- 
tional Guardsmen, reservists, and the then recently commissioned 
civilians who had been regular attendants at the national matches 
and at State and regional matches sponsored by the National Rifk 
Association. Sniper rifles and sights suitable for issues in the Army 
and Marine Corps were developed by former national match shots o 
duty at Fort Benning, Ga., and Quantico, Va. 

Today. as in the past, many of the older men (45 years of age and 
older) who in all probability will not again be called upon for the 
military service, have taken up the hobby of organizing and develop: 
ing junior rifle clubs. One such club in Wisconsin, over the period of 
the past 6 years, has afforded the teaching of the essentials of basic 
rifle marksmanship to more than 100 boys before they reached draft 
age. 

"ei the DCM rolls as of January 1, 1955, there were 63,800 mak 
citizens of the United States between the ages of 12 and 17, inclusive, 
belonging to 1,358 civilian shooting clubs receiving marksmanship 
training with military-type rifles. In addition to these, there wer 
90,900 other male citizens 18 years of age or older belonging to 1,90! 
civilian shooting clubs and 2,717 other male citizens over 14 years 
of age in 27 schools other than ROTC schools who received marksman- 
ship training with military-type rifles. Of all the clubs receiving 
Government aid through the DCM, approximately 200 are known to 
be fostered directly by veterans’ organizations, such as the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and the American Legion; many others are no doubt 
fostered indirectly by such veterans’ organizations. 

As evidence of the interest being manifested in this program by 
other segments of the citizenry, attention is invited to the resolution 
adopted by delegates to the 28th annual women’s patriotic convention 
on national defense, convened in New York City in 1954, which shows 
that they urged “firearms training courses for our citizens” and, 3 
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the fa further preparedness measure, endorsed the “practice of marksman- 
rd ship.” Attention is also invited to the fact that certain colleges in 
oxi. our country are currently offering marksmanship courses and grant- 
‘ing ging credits toward graduation for them. One college allows girls to 
elect shooting as a part of their physical education course. 

ge Some other colleges which specialize in training both men and 
nly women for positions as public recreation directors and summer-camp 
that ME managers, include rifle instruction in their curricula. 

\ing jm ‘The representatives of the National Board for the Promotion of 
mil. Me Rifle Practice do not suggest that a page out of the Russian book be 
ver. Afollowed, but when one reads reports coming out of the Soviet Union, 
hos fEsuch as the one which appeared in the Washington Post and Times 
uals Herald of January 19, 1955, one begins to wonder “why the hesitation 
vice, [gin supporting this program and preparing our youth in rifle marks- 
bersAmanship.” ‘The report I cite is datelined “Moscow, January 18, 1955,” 
ds Eby the Reuters News Agency, and headlined “Russian Children To 
ary [Hurl Grenades.” I quote from the article: 


. 


Soviet schoolchildren, as well as men and women, will throw hand grenades 
the Mfin physical culture tests newly decreed by the state sports committee. The order 
en- Meannounced a new level of tests for the “ready for labor and defense of the Soviet 

ery. Union” badge, and urged sports leaders and trainers to encourage everyone in 
schools, factories, farms, and other institutions to take the tests, which “form 
the the basis of the state system of physical training.” The committee said the tests 
1003 Me should educate “Soviet patriots to be physically strong and hardy, ready to over- 
Na-fcome any difficulties in the struggle to build up communism.” Men and women 
med of all ages must throw hand grenades a minimum distance and there are tests 
hes marksmanship for men and youths over 15. 
if; Comparisons are sometimes odious, but when one considers the extent 
rmvfaato which the Russian Government is encouraging the training of its 
s on aecitizens, certainly we are nowhere near our goal of providing only the 
means for small-arms marksmanship training. 
ania Contemporary efforts to better prepare the soldier of our country 
thmto employ his rifle effectively in combat are based generally upon 
lop-(tiree fundamentals: (1) That the rifleman’s survival depends largely 
d offen neutralizing his enemy by fire more effective than his own; (2) 
asicfmthat even with the best weapon in the world, a rifleman must still 
raftfmedetect a target before he can fire effectively; and finally (3) that 
when found, the rifleman must be able to hit the target he aims at. In 
naleggeeddition, it 1s believed by those recognized to be authorities regarding 
sive, [athe matter, that in the Army basic training program, if at all possible, 
ship" order to afford time so critically needed for instruction in some 
verefaeet the many new skills required of the modern soldier, a rifleman 
901 fecan be taught to hit a target he aims at, long before he may be called 
earsfepon to don a uniform. For those entering the military service 
san- LO have previously achieved that ability, more time could be devoted 
ving training in the first two fundamentals mentioned. It is a fore- 
n toqm™eone conclusion that encouragement and maximum assistance prac- 
ticable should be given to our civilians to enable them to promote 
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subt eend carry on training which will contribute toward developing skills 
that will be in great demand in the event of another emergency. 

. bya bis can best be accomplished through shooting clubs organized for 

tion athe purpose indicated. 


tion fe One of the current requirements imposed upon clubs granted Gov- 
ows aee'™ment assistance through the Director of Civilian Marksmanship 
|, fae that members of the club will fire annually for qualification, one 
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of the courses of fire currently prescribed for qualification firing in 
the United States Army. In 1954 there were 110,850 individuals who 
fired for qualification, and 15,000 entitled to awards denoting the 
degree of proficiency attained. This number could be redoubled many 
times if the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice were 
supported financially to the extent that was undoubtedly intended 
at the time its obligations were spelled out in the National Defense Act. 

The amount of $150,000 will provide at least for the overall admin- 
istration of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice at 
a level comparable to that on which it is being required to operate dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. It will allow the Board to continue to 
effect the issue on a loan basis of rifles and appendages thereto, together 
with other nonexpendable items required in marksmanship training 
and to provide badges, certificates, medals, and trophies, in recogni- 
tion of the degree of proficiency achieved with small arms by individ- 
uals and teams. The increase of $50,000 in the budget will provide 
for the free issues of caliber .22 ammunition to some 30,000 of the 
64,500 members of the DCM-enrolled clubs and schools between the 
ages of 12 and 18, but neither target materials nor other expendable 
supplies necessary can be issued. Many basic operating expenses will 
remain at the same level as last year unless there is an increase in thie 
number of clubs and schools disbanding as a result of being unable to 
obtain through the Office of the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, 
which is the implementing agency of the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice, Government assistance in the form of ammu- 
nition, targets, target materials, and other expendable supplies essen- 
tial to carrying on marksmanship training. 

Prior to January 1, 1954, the program of the NBPRP provided not 
only for the issue of .22, .30, and .45 caliber ammunition and other ex- 
pendable ordnance supplies as appropriate to all clubs and enrolled 
schools, but also as required to conduct the national matches which 
were held annually. However, subsequently these have been impos- 
sible due to the exhaustion of the relatively large stock of surplus 
World War IT ammunition which in 1946 was transferred from United 
States Army stocks to the NBPRP without charge and due to other 
current limitations of funds having been made available to the Board. 

Gentlemen, here is a program which for the past 52 years has con- 
tributed materially to the preparedness of this country at a minimum 
cost to the taxpayer. In the light of world events, its importance 
seems as great, if not greater, today than ever before. Its contribu- 
tion to the conservation of time and funds in the preparation of youth 
for battle in time of emergency must ever be kept in mind. I cannot 
help but feel that all of us agree “It’s better to build boys than to mend 
men.” The program fostered by the NBPRP comprises the most 
basic elements of training in bearing arms. Such training is essential 
not only to those who will be called upon for the first time to serve in 
the Armed Forces in the event of national emergency but also to those 
citizens who may be required to again defend themselves against enemy 
personnel. 

Unfortunately, in time of war the stand is taken that “we do not 
have the time” and, in time of peace and tranquility, the powers that 
be say “we do not have the money.” If, in the collective opinion of 


Congress, this program is of vital value to our Nation’s program of 
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national preparedness, then it is asked that Congress make available 

to the National Board, by whatever means my be required, sufficient 

funds to enble it to carry out the functions assigned to it by the astute 

body of our country’s Government which you gentlemen represent. 
Mr. Rirey. Thank you, Colonel Rau. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Will you insert at this point in the record page 4 of the justifica- 
tions, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 1955 through De- 
cember 31, 1954. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE, ARMY 


Summary of direct obligations by activity 


Administrative and operating expenses : 


I: TION NC chai ch shh in ee cease bce cies enim dnd $93, 986 
Inns NN hh 2G ica lees cece patna pcpantenine pcinciecl wince 100, 000 
DE OE OE Be. Fir edict nsctbtanineacewmteincwcinenins 43, 769 
ONO hI <I SI i cep een ies iptirglemin hn een peas 150, 009 


General Lawton, will you introduce the next witness, and then we 
will interrogate the witnesses at one time. 

General Lawton. At this time I would like to introduce the Honor- 
able Hugh M. Milton, Assistant Secretary of the Army for Manpower 
and Reserve Forces, who is the President of the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, we are very happy to have you here this 
morning and have you advise us with regard to these matters and 
make such recommendations as you deem necessary. 


STATEMENT oF AssISTANT SecreTARY Minton 


Mr. Minron. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the privilege you have allowed me in visiting with you. 

As General Lawton has said, I, by reason of my association with the 
Secretary, am vested with the responsibility of administering the pro- 
gram under discussion. 

I would like to say at the beginning that we attach great significance 
to the program, and in the last year I have given it a lot of my per- 
sonal attention to see what could be done to improve it. 

We have a mandate under the National Defense Act of 1916, and 
during the intervening years we had a program which has somewhat 
oscillated. It has grown warm and then it has blown cold by reason 
of material assistance which was given monetarywise or by other 
means made available by the Army of the United States. 

Of course, during World War II activities practically ceased; in 
tact, they did cease. 

Then after V—J Day in 1945 we were quite fortunate to have a lot 
of money spent in ammunition with which we were able to back the 
program. 

We feel that we have a mission. We feel that that mission takes 
on varying significances as time passes on, and right now, with the 
uncertain conditions of the world, we feel that our mission probably 
ought to be reevaluated. 
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Colonel Rau has pretty well stated the condition and what we cau 
do if we get the $150,000 in the budget. 

Please understand that the Army is still going to give us all the 
backing that they possibly can. We will supply troops for the na- 
tional matches. We will administer the program with the personnel 
which is currently used in the administration of the program. But 
there is not the money, nor the ammunition, available to carry the 
program as it, has been carried in brighter days, since 1916. 

We therefore feel that with the mandate we ought to bring to you 
this fact: That we have a program which is going; it may or may not 
be the program that you want. We are doing the best we can under 
the limitations which are imposed. 

With the $150,000, which is in the budget for our operation, we will 
administer the program with the help of the personnel as supplied 
by the Army and what other materiel we can get together. 

We are not supplying the ammunition which we once did. 

That in substance is what I would like to say to you. And feel- 
ing as we do honestly that we have a mandate, and feeling that this 
is a program which is contributing somewhat intangibly to national 
defense, and particularly in this day when we think so much in terms 
of civilian defense, we are just wondering if we are fulfilling what 
the Congress would like us to do. 

That is my statement in substance, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record.) 


SUPPLIES PROVIDED BY 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Ritry. Colonel Rau, just what are you able to provide with 
the $150,000 which you request here for the rifle team ? 

Colonel Rav. For the club, sir? 

Mr. Rirey. Yes, for the individuals in the club. 

Colonel Rav. As I stated in my statement, sir, $50,000 increase over 
what we are presently working on will allow us to make issues of .22 
caliber ammunition to 30,000 of the 64,500 individuals who would 
be eligible for it, who are in that age bracket of 12 to 18 years. 

With $50,000 more we can accommodate the entire 64,500. 

With Rirey. With .22 caliber? 

Colonel Rav. With .22 caliber only, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. The other calibers have to be paid for by the in- 
dividuals? 

Colonel Rav. That is correct, sir. 


RIFLE CLUBS AND CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Rizey. These clubs are pretty well scattered over the entire 
United States, are they not? 

Colonel Rav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riey. Or are they concentrated over some particular area ? 

Yolonel Rav. Well, they are concentrated, let us say, in accordance 
with the density of population, sir. The denser the population the 
more clubs in that locality. But they are spread over the entire 
United States, as well as being in Hawaii and Alaska, sir. 

Mr. Rizxy. Do you think you can add to the number of clubs if you 
had sufficient appropriation to administer the program ? 
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Colonel Rav. Beyond any question of doubt, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Could you give us an estimate of the number of people 
that you could add and who would contribute to the program ¢ 

Colonel Rav. Sir, I am afraid that is something beyond my power 
to prognosticate. 

Mr. Rixy. Can you give a guess? 

Colonel Rav. I would estimate that we would approach a total 
figure of better than 161,500 individuals. How many that would 
amount to in clubs is rather difficult to say, because the minimum mem- 
bership of clubs vary from 10 individuals to a membership of 6,000. 
The average strength of clubs on the DCM rolls is 48 individuals. 

Mr. Mitier. When you had the appropriation of $750,000, which 
as has been pointed out would be the equivalent today of perhaps $2 
million, what was your membership at that time? 

Colonel Rav. I don’t know whether my figures carry that far back, 
sir. 
In 1936 we had a total of 92,370 on our rolls. 

In 1940 we had a total of 101,299 members. 

Then there was a sudden drop in 1946 to 85,941. 

Then it began to progress upward until in 1954 there were 157,463. 
I have the complete tabulation here if it would be of help to you, sir. 
Mr. Mitier. Would you like to have it in the record ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes; I think it would be helpful. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Individual members of clubs and schools enrolled with the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship, at the end of fiscal years 1936, 1940, 1946-54 














| 1936 | 1940 | 1946 


| 1947 1948 | 1949 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 
| ciel _ 


re Tenet 


7 | |\_—_—— 
3, 911 | 4,659 | 7,174 | 4,625 3, 704 3,252 | 2,893 2,648 | 2,73 

















School_....| 1,823 |} 1,842 
Junior_...-|-....---| 14,610 | 23,084 | 30,835 | 34,809 | 39,376 | 43,616 | 51,114 | 56,180 | 60,442 | 63,313 
Senior. ._-- 90, 547 | 84, 840 | 58, 946 | 79, 681 | 90,713 99, 525 98, 315 98, 817 94, 807 91,278 | 91,424 


ios = 
Total...) 92, 370 on, 202 | 85, 941 115, 175 |132, 696 8, 526 48, 635 |153, 183 /153, 880 184,368 | 157, 463 

Mr. Ritey. Would your age limits always be proportionate to the 
figures you gave us this morning, or at one time did they run more 
toward older members ? 

Colonel Rav. I think in the earlier years perhaps it did run toward 
the older men, but there has been a tremendous increase in the number 
of junior clubs on our rolls. The older clubs going out, the junior 
clubs coming in, or the older clubs taking on junior divisions. 

Mr. Ritey. That is one criticism of this that I have heard. 

Colonel Rav. For example, sir, in 1936 we had 1,600 senior clubs 
and no juniors. 

In 1954 we have 1,967 senior clubs and as against no junior clubs in 
1936 we now have 1,350. 

Mr. Rutey. I think it will appeal to Congress a lot more since you 
have brought these junior clubs into being, and these younger indi- 
viduals, in order to teach them how to use firearms and ammunition. 

Colonel Rav. Would you care to have that other tabulation? 

_ Ritzer. Yes, without objection that will be incorporated in the 
record. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Number of rifle clubs and schools enrolled with the Director of Civilian Marksmanship 
at the end of fiscal years 1936, 1940, 1946-54 
























































| 
1936 | 1940 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
ouneum s ahnaaiatonie | ap 
School... _| 19 19 46 59 68 | 64 53 42 33 | 27 27 
Junior.___- ee | 386} | 552 749 929} 981] 1,025 | 1,138] 1,161 | 1,223] 1,3% 
Senior_....| 1,600 | 1,547 | 1,335] 1,600] 1,766 | 1,959] 1,986} 2,056) 2,017 | 1,913 | 1,967 
iiceekee 


ere eee errs nea 
2, 763 | 3,004 | 3, 064 | 8, 236 | 3, 211 | 3,163 | 3, 344 
| 


| | | | 
Total....; 1,619 1, 952 1, 933 2, 408 
| | | | 





Mr. Ritxy. Mr. Secretary, would you like the committee to inter- 
rogate you and release you or will you have time to stay for the full 
hearing ? 

Mr. Miia: Let me just abide by your wishes, sir. I would just 
as soon wait. 

Mr. Ritzy. General Lawton, would you introduce the next wit- 
ness ¢ 

General Lawron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce at this 
time Maj. Gen. Merritt A. Edson, United States Marine Corps, re- 
tired, executive director of the National Rifle Association, and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice. 

Mr. Srxes. General Edson, you are an old friend of this committee. 
We have a great deal of respect for you for your distinguished record 
of service. 

We would be glad to have your statement. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL Epson 


General Epson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Merritt A. Edson, major general, United States Marine 
Corps, retired. 

I am appearing before you as chairman of the executive committeee 
of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, the agency 
within the Department of Defense for which the funds under dis- 
cussion will be appropriated. As such I shall endeavor to express the 
opinion of those members of the Board who may not have an oppor- 
tunity to come before you or to submit a statement, as well as my own. 

I have been a member of the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice since 1939. I have been a member of its executive com- 
mittee continuously since 1946. 

If my memory serves me well, this is the sixth time in as many 
years that I have had the privilege of presenting my thoughts to this 
committee on the importance of proper and adequate civilian marks- 
manship training. In past years the remarks I have made were 
based primarily on my own ideas. This year, however, I feel that I 
am expressing the opinion of every other member of the National 
Board as well. 

During the latter part of 1953, the National Board for Promotion 
of Rifle Practice was completely rejuvenated. 

At this time I would like to give credit to the Honorable Mr. Slezak 
who was president of the Executive Board, Mr. Milton, who is here 
and is the present-day president of the Board, and to Colonel Rau, 
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its executive officer, because the changes which have occurred in the 
National Board, in its composition and in its outlook, are due entirely, 
[ think, to those three people, with great credit to Colonel Rau. 

Those members who had been inactive or were not cognizant of 
their responsibilities were replaced by individuals who believe sin- 
cerely in the importance of the National Board and its functions in 
the national defense structure. During the past year, the Board held 
three meetings, each of which was attended by almost every member 
thereof. As presently constituted, the National Board consists of 
23 men who represent the several armed services, the Coast Guard, the 
National Guard, and other components of the Reserve Forces, the 
Selective Service, and the broad base of American citizenry, including 
the National Rifle Association of America, who have a direct interest 
in and who are ultimately responsible for the defense of this Nation. 

Again those men come from all parts of the country—the west 
coast, the southern part of the United States, as well as in this local 
area. 

During the past year also, the National Board has functioned 
budgetarywise as we believe Congress intended it to function when 
section 113 of the National Defense Act of 1916 and subsequent amend- 
ments or acts cognate thereto were adopted. For the first time since 
[have been intimately connected with it, a budget committee prepared 
its estimate of the moneys which would be required during fiscal year 
1956 for the Board to carry out its basic functions. This estimate 
vas submitted to the Board as a whole, who considered and approved 
each item. In due course, as prescribed by law, the Board’s recom- 
mendation amounting to $1,866,000 was transmitted to the Secretary 
of the Army for his consideration. There is reason to believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that these recommendations were forwarded without 
change and with a strong endorsement by the Secretary of the Army 
to the Secretary of Defense and subsequently by the Secretary of 
Defense to the Bureau of the Budget. There is reason to believe, also, 
that it was the Bureau of the Budget which arbitrarily reduced the 
requested appropriation of almost $2 million to the grotesque sum 
of $150,000 which appears in the budget as transmitted to the Congress. 

In taking this action, the Bureau of the Budget completely ignored 
the advice and the recommendations of the agencies who are responsi- 
ble for carrying out the mandates of Congress relative to the encour- 
agement and promotion of marksmanship training by all citizens capa- 
ble of bearing arms. It is the belief of many of us, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is the prerogative of the Congress to determine how much 
money shall be appropriated in support of this important aspect of 
the national defense. It is our belief, also, that this committee must 
have the benefit of the original recommendations of estimates of the 
responsible agencies in the matter—the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice and the Secretary of the Army—if Congress 
is to act intelligently and wisely. 

It is our belief that there are two broad fields in which the National 
Board can operate in national preparedness with minimum cost and 
maximum benefit to the Nation as a whole. One of these is in the 
training of the youth of the Nation prior to their induction into the 
armed services, thereby insuring that such youths are better qualified 
marksmen than they otherwise would be, while relieving the armed 
services of a major training task. The other field is that of providing 
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continuous practice and periodic requalification in the use of personal 
firearms by the great mass of able-bodied citizens who are not directly 
connected with the Armed Forces or with active Reserve components 
thereof, but who are subject to call in the event of national emergency, 
The National Board believes also that while the national matches are 
not its primary concern, such matches do perform a necessary fune- 
tion in the qualification of trained instructors and in awakening and 
maintaining a nationwide interest in marksmanship. 

I appreciate the fact that this committee has gone on record hereto- 
fore in favor of an adequate program of marksmanship training for 
the youth of the country prior to their induction into the armed 
services. The $54,000 item included in this year’s budget for the pro- 
curement of small bore ammunition for issue to clubs and schools is a 
small step in the right direction. To be truly effective, however, this 
program must be nationwide in scope and it must reach the great 
majority of those boys who later will enter active service. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that $54,000 now in the bill before us? 

General Epson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. That was not deleted ? 

General Epson. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you. 

General Epson. Only when the necessary funds have been provided 
so that the program can be expanded to accomplish this end will we 
realize the tremendous savings in dollars to the Nation, in training 
effort to the services, and in the lives of our young people which are 
inherent therein. 

I would like to state also, Mr. Chairman, that about 3 weeks ago I 
discussed this matter with General Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, and people in his office. I was assured 7, them that they 
would extend every assistance possible in encour: .‘ing those young 
men who are on the eligible list to be called for active duty to get in 
touch with rifle clubs throughout the country and to take this training 
before they actually are called to service. 

The initial training of our youth in marksmanship is recognized 
generally as an essential element of a well-rounded defense program. 
On the other hand, many people have the idea that once an individual 
has learned the basic rudiments of shooting, he is a trained marksman 
from then on. Nothing could be further from the facts. I make 
that statement based on many years of connection with the Marine 
Corps both in connection with the Marine Corps rifle team and in 
charge of their marksmanship training activities at headquarters. 

Even the best of our marksmen can retain their skill only through 
constant practice and periodic return to the range for requalification 
firing. The National Board must provide the means whereby the 
great reservoir of able-bodied citizens who are not directly connected 
with the Armed Forces can obtain this periodic retraining if we are 
to be prepared for any emergency. I believe this committee should 
realize its responsibilities in this field as well as in the preinduction 
training field. 

The Bundsy supplement, Parade, of February 20, 1955, contained 


an article entitled “Our Military Reserves Are a Mess,” by Howard 
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W. Young, captain, United States Army Reserve. Among other 
things, Captain Young said this: 

I joined the Reserves when I left Regular Army service in January 1946, as 
an Infantry lieutenant. I was called back to active duty during Korea; on my 
second separation from the service, I rejoined the Reserves. 

Since then I have taken part in evening drill periods through the winter and 
summer camp training. Yet, in all my Reserve training, I have never fired a 
weapon. I have received no range practice, and experts have complained that 
one of the problems of our Army in Korea was that the troops wouldn’t shoot. 
Well, why don’t they learn how? [Italics supplied.] 

Perhaps part of the answer to this question, Mr. Chairman, is 
that in recent years the Congress has failed to provide sufficient 
moneys to the National Board so that it can carry out its assigned task 
of promoting marksmanship training among the citizen soldiers of 
the country. 

The Army-Navy-Air Force Journal of February 19, 1955, carries 
a chart on page 719 thereof with this caption : 

The Ready Reserve Isn’t Ready, according to Assistant Defense Secretary 
Carter L. Burgess, who displayed the above chart before the Brooks subcom- 
mittee of the House Armed Services Committee this week. The Pentagon man- 
power chief said the chart illustrates the degree of nonparticipation in the Re- 
serve program. Of a total Ready Reserve of 2,200,000 men (none of whom are 
on active duty with the services), only about 700,000, or 1 out of 3, is participat- 
ing in paid training. Few of the remaining 1,500,000 take part in any Reserve 
training program, Mr. Burgess said. Although the National Guard and Air NG 
have a high rate of participation, as shown above, Mr. Burgess said, ‘““They are 
not in the state of readiness that this chart might indicate.’ The Assistant Sec- 
retary said more than 70 percent of the enlisted National Guardsmen have never 
received intensive basic training regarded as essential by the Regular service. 

The National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice was created 
by Congress to take care of this situation—at least to the extent 
of providing marksmanship training annually to the 1144 million 
citizen soldiers who today receive no training whatsoever. It was to 
partially fulfill this function that the Board requested the appropria- 
tion of roughly $1,150,000 for the purchase of service ammunition 
for issue to clubs and schools for training and qualification firing 
during fiscal year 1956. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this amount 
of ammunition can be provided either as a new procurement item or 
from the amounts available to the Regular services next year without 
affecting their training schedule or their war reserves in the slightest 
degree. I submit, also, that this ammunition will be used for the 
overall benefit and strengthening of our national defense. I strongly 
urge that this item be restored to the budget in the amount originally 
recommended by the National Board and the Secretary of the Army. 

In preparing its recommendations, the National Board requested 
the appropriation of sufficient funds in 1956 to carry out the provisions 
of the act of May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 786) as amended by the act of 
April 11, 1936 (49 Stat. 1202) which reads in part as follows: 

There there shall be held an annual competition, known as the national matches, 
for the purpose of competing for a national trophy, medals, and other prizes to be 
provided, together with a small-arms firing school, which competitions and 
school shall be held annually under such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army. 

As a major item within these funds, the National Board recom- 
mended the appropriation of $317,980 to cover the cost of transporta- 
tion and subsistence of civilian rifle and pistol] teams attending the 
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matches from the several States and Territories. This amount, to- 
gether with a similar item to cover corresponding costs’ for National 
Guard teams, contained in the budget recommended for the National 
Guard Bureau, was stricken by the Bureau of the Budget. This action 

vas taken, I presume, because of the erroneous conception that the 
national matches are a sports event only; that they are attended 
primarily by men beyond military age; and that they serve no useful 
purpose in our defense structure. 

The national matches are the training ground for those individ- 
vials who will serve as marksmanship instructors in the Regular serv- 
ices, the National Guard, the other Reserve components, in junior rifle 
clubs, and in senior civilian rifle and pistol clubs throughout the 
country. If any member of the Bureau of the Budget or of this 
committee should attend the national matches, he would find that, 
with few exceptions, every participant therein is an able-bodied 
citizen of military age, capable of bearing arms or of performing other 
valuable functions in our national defense. He would see also that 
the national matches serve as an incentive to all of our citizens who 
believe that straight shooting is an asset to our national defense. The 
national matches create an interest in shooting which can be developed 
in no other way. 

In November of last year I attended the 36th world championship 
matches at Caracas, Venezuela. Some 32 countries participated, in- 
cidentally. There the rifle team representing the United States came 
out a very poor sixth in comparison with teams from Russia, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. Just last week in the Pan 
American games at Mexico City, where 13 teams from the American 
Continent participated, the United States rifle team was almost de- 
feated by a group of shooters from Argentina. 

I have here an editorial which I wrote for The American Rifleman 
in January which I would like to show to the committee, because it ex- 
presses my feeling relative to the importance of this type of competi- 
tion and the fact that we did not lose the matches at Caracas so much 
because of inherent inability to shoot as because of the fact that in 
every other country that participated and beat us there is a very broad 
base of almost universal participation in marksmanship training. 

Every one of these countries has an organization for maintaining 
the proficiency of its citizens in marksmanship which is somewhat akin 
to our own National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. Those 
countries furnish the arms, ammunition, ranges, and national competi- 
tions necessary to support such a program; this country does not. 
The citizens of those countries are trained and prepared at all times 
through their marksmanship training program to defend themselves 
and their country; the citizens of this country are not. If we con- 
tinue to neglect the importance of universal marksmanship training 
in the future as we have in the past, the next contest we lose may 
well be on the battlefield rather than on the target range. 

I know that comparisons are sometimes not in good taste and some- 
times a bit odious, but I do have a report from the director of rifle 
clubs for the period ending June 1954 of the Australian Common- 
wealth. In that year, in a country of a little less than 8 million people, 
there were 43,035 adults who participated in a program quite similar 
to ours, and there were over 8 million rounds of service ammunition 
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issued free by the Australian Government in support of that program. 

In Sweden, where they do have universal training, this year some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $800,000 or its equivalent is carried in 
their budget to support marksmanship training among their reserves. 

At the beginning of my statement I said that I was here as a mem- 
ber and as a representative of the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice. I am here, also, Mr. Chairman, as the spokesman 
of several hundred thousand patriotic and loyal American citizens 
who believe, as does every member of the National Board, that the 
functions assigned thereto are essential to the national defense. We 
believe, also, that the time has come when Congress should provide 
sufficient funds to the National Board so that it may carry out the 
task which Congress itself allotted to it over 50 years ago. 

The recommendations of the Bureau of the Budget are not sacro- 
sanct. It is obvious that the $150,000 contained in the budget pre- 
sented by the Budget Bureau to Congress is grossly inadequate. If 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice fills any use- 
ful niche in our defense structure, then it should receive the funds 
which the Board considers necessary to do a reasonable job. I would 
like to supplement that by saying not only the Board but the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the Department of Defense who are respon- 
sible for carrying out the details of this job. 

I earnestly urge, therefore, that this committee consider favorably 
the restoration of the full amount of $1,866,000 recommended and 
requested by the Secretary of the Army and endorsed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense as essential to the national defense. 

That completes my statement. 

Mr. Srxes. We will place in the record at this point the editorial 
“A Bastion of Strength” by General Edson printed in the American 
Rifleman, January 1955. 

(The editorial referred to is as follows:) 


[Editorial page, the American Rifleman, January 1955] 


A BASTION OF STRENGTH 


Just about 1 month ago, in the early twilight hours of November 27, the 
curtain rolled down on the last act of the 36th world shooting championships. 
The setting was at the Conejo Blanco, in the Military Valley, where the newest 
and most modern of shooting ranges now stands. The place—Caracas, Venezuela. 
The last winner had been announced; the last individual award had been made. 
The lists had been closed and would not again be open until 1958. 

Twenty-eight of the 55 member nations in the International Shooting Union 
had been represented in the 15 world championship events by one or more 
competitors. Nineteen countries had entered complete teams in one or more of 
the 13 team championships at stake. 

The United States was one of these latter. After a series of elimination 
events beginning at the regional matches last spring and ending with the final 
tryouts at Fort Benning on November 6, the cream of the crop was selected 
for the trip to Caracas; 10 rifle shooters ; 11 pistol shooters; and 8 skeet shooters 
who, under the rules, could compete for individual awards only, since no skeet 
team championship was included in the program. Without any doubt, this was 
the strongest aggregation of shooters this country has sent abroad in the last 
quarter century. Without a doubt, also, they performed as well as they were 
expected to perform. 

Our relative position with respect to other teams was much the same as in 
1952, with this exception: The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was not 
represented in the matches at Oslo, whereas there was a very strong Russian 
contingent at Caracas. When the smoke cleared away, the Russians had 
amassed the amazing total of 9 team and 8 individual championships—all but 3 
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of them with new world records. This was an exhibition of shooting skill that 
was beautiful to watch and a challenge to every individual who believes in the 
fun—and the serious aspects—of competitive shooting as one of the factors in 
markmanship proficiency. 

How did this come about? To those who know competitive shooting, I 
believe the answer was obvious. Certainly their team had no better equipment 
than that of other nations. In fact, some weapons and some of the ammunition 
was of the same manufacture as that used by the United States team. Although 
the men were individually and collectively excellent shooters, none of them were 
supermen. There were any number of other competitors who are potentially 
as good or better than their best. 

The real answer lies in the importance which the Russians attach to winning 
uny competitive event they enter—and the methods they follow to achieve that 
objective. 

In the same manner as the United States Marine Corps used to build its 
basic markmanship and competitive programs with our national rifle matches 
in mind, so did the Russians set their sights on the 1954 world championships, 
Just as a marine who showed ability in local post tournaments went on to 
division or regional matches and then to the Marine Corps championships and 
a chance for a berth on the Big Ten at Perry—so did the Russians progress 
from the local level through civic, provincial, and state tournaments to a place 
on the national shooting team. 

At Caracas, the Russian team looked and performed like one of our own top 
service teams at Camp Perry, while teams representing the other nations 
resembled in many respects the National Guard and civilian teams assembled 
at Perry. The latter may be potentially as good as the Marines or the Army; 
the difference lies in the lack of time, money, and the material means to select 
and train their teams in a similar manner. 

The Russian team was a national team in the true sense of the word. Just 
as the Marine Corps and the Army furnish rifles and ammunition for basic train- 
ing and local competitions, so does the Soviet Government provide rifles and 
ammunition for the basic training and local competitive program of all their 
citizens. Just as our military services provide better equipment, better ammuni- 
tion, and higher quality training and competition for those men who show 
promise, so does the Soviet Government foster and encourage their good shooters 
with similar assistance. There is also the incentive in Russia of better living 
conditions and special privileges for those marksmen who reach the top. 

We do not have to adopt the same extensive system of selection and training 
of our International Squad in order to compete on even terms with the other 
nations of the world, including the Russians. But there are certain steps which 
must be taken if we hope to make any showing at all in this type of international 
competition. 

The National Rifie Association of America itself must develop and promote 
more matches built around the international metric targets and the international 
courses of fire. We must induce more and more shooters to participate in kneel- 
ing and standing position shooting out-of-doors with both small bore and big 
bore rifles. We must encourage the use of metric slow-fire and international 
rapid-fire silhouette targets by our pistol shooters. We must enlist assistance 
from the services, the arms and ammunition manufacturers, and the Congress 
in order to improve the quantity and the quality of participation and of proper 
equipment. We must inform the populace of the importance of a well-rounded 
marksmanship program—both for recreation and for the national defense. 

There is nothing new in this proposal. From 1912 to 1930, the United States 
participated in shoulder-to-shoulder international competition each year except 
in 1914-18. In 1924 we sent 3 teams abroad—to the Olympics in Paris: to the 
Pan American Games in Lima, Peru; and to the World Championships at Rheims, 
France. During most of this period we were the winner or a serious contender 
for the top award in every match which we fired. This was made possible solely 
by the close cooperation of the armed services, the arms and ammunition manu- 
facturers, the National Rifle Association, and the Congress, which through its 
agent, the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice, provided both money 
and moral support to the program. It can be done again. 

Shooting is one of the very few sports in which we engage that has a direct 
bearing on our national defense. All too often we overlook this fact—a fact 
that can be overlooked no longer in the light of what happened to us in Caracas. 

Formalized shooting over a known distance course is by no means the alpha 
and omega of marksmanship training. On the other hand it is here and only 
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here that a man can learn the characteristics of his weapon and gain the confi- 
dence in his own ability that makes him a willing and courageous marksman on 
the battlefield. It is also that phase of marksmanship training that can be 
taught universally to the youth of the Nation—in local clubs and on club and 
municipal ranges throughout the country. 

Competitive shooting is part and parcel of marksmanship training. The 
Marine Corps recognized that truth when I was closely associated with its marks- 
manship program 20 years ago. In the process of developing, selecting, and 
training its national match rifle team, it creates a corps of trained marksmen 
whose skill is world renowned. 

In exactly the same way, the Soviet Union, in the process of developing, select- 
ing, and training its international shooting team, is creating a nation of marks- 
men. 

In a troubled world, whose modern instruments of war have enhanced rather 
than diminished the value of the rifle, this is a matter of concern to each one of 
us. It is my firm conviction that the answer to the bomb is dispersion; that the 
answer to airborne attack, to guerrilla warfare, and to subversive activities lies 
in a free citizenry universally trained to handle small arms safely and effectively. 

The means to accomplish this are already at hand—the National Board for 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, and the thousands of clubs and individual members 
of the National Rifle Association of America, which has been recognized by 
Congress as the civilian agency of the Board. With a system 6f universal marks- 
manship training which is possible within this framework—provided sufficient 
funds are made available to implement it—we can more than meet the challenge 
of another Caracas. We can be rejuvenated as a nation of marksmen; we can 
field a team of international shooters that can hold its own against all comers: 
we can become, in truth, a bastion of strength in the free world. 

MerritTr A. Epson, 
Major General, United States Marine Corps, Retired, 
Ezecutive Director, National Rifle Association. 

Mr. Srxzs. I regret that I was necessarily absent in the early parts 
of this hearing because of legislation which I had to call up in the full 
committee. ‘Therefore it was not possible for me to hear your testi- 
mony, General Milton. We are very glad to have you with us in your 
present capacity as Assistant Secretary of the Army, just as we have 
always enjoyed hearing you before when you were in uniform on 
active duty. 

Mr. Mitton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


ADEQUACY OF 1956 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Srxes. May I ask you if the Department of the Army concurs 
in this request for funds beyond the budget level ? 

Mr. Mitton. Our request was in excess, as General Edson has said, 
of the figures currently in the budget. In repetition, Mr. Sikes, I told 
the other members of the committee that we felt we had a mandate to 
carry out a program ; that that mandate somewhat changes as the years 
roll along, and we should clearly bring before your committee just 
what we could do with the money currently in the program. We 
cannot adequately carry out the program, even for the younger group 
under 18 years of age, with the figures currently in the budget. 

Mr. Srxes. You state frankly that the amount of money approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget and now contained in this budget is 
inadequate for the purpose ? 

Mr. Minton. As we see the mission that is assigned to us, yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it your recommendation that the committee appro- 
a the full amount requested by General Edson’s group? Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Miuron. As you gentlemen well know, when we prepare these 
budgets we prepare them as conscientiously as we can. We weigh 
every factor. It is then reviewed by several people and a figure is 
finally given to us as the final recommendation. 

Mr. Sixes. And the Department of the Army recommends the figure 
of $150,000 and not $1.8 million; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mizton. When the budget is finally submitted we are behind 
the budget, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Any questions, gentlemen ? 


ASSISTANCE FURNISHED RIFLE CLUBS 


Mr. Rizey. Are these young men furnished the Regular Army fire- 
arms ? 

Colonel Rav. We have had no difficulty in making service rifles 
available to these participants. 

Mr. Ruiter. Are they loaned to them ? 

Colonel Rav. They are loaned to clubs under bond to safeguard 
them. 

Mr. Ritey. Then you have no difficulty in furnishing the firearms! 

Colonel Rav. Providing rifles is no problem. We have plenty of 
them. 

Mr. Ritzer. The problem is getting instructors, ammunition, and 
transportation ? 

Colonel Rav. Instructors are available. 

Mr. Ritey. And the weapons are available, but the ammunition is 
not? 
_ Colonel Rav. Ammunition and targets are not available for free 
issue. 

RECOGNITION BY THE SERVICES OF RIFLE CLUB AWARDS 


Mr. Ruy. If they get an award in marksmanship, is that recog- 
nized by the Army ? 

Colonel Rav. We have been advised that the Air Force does recog- 
nize qualification achieved in the program fostered by the Board. 
The Marine Corps refuses to recognize such achievement because it 
does not tie in with their program. The Navy and Army have not 
as yet indicated to the Board that they will or will not. 

General Epson. May I qualify that? 

Mr. Rizr. Yes, sir, please. 

General Epson. I think one reason the Army and Marine Corps do 
not recognize that award today is that there are so few people who 
come in with it. If this program could be supported as it should be 
so that the great majority of these young men coming into the serv- 
ices would have the benefit of it and had been qualified, then there 
would be some reason why the services should recognize that fact. 
Today the percentage is so small they get lost in the large number of 
people they have to train. 

Mr. Ritey. It would seem to me that if these contests and programs 
are held under proper direction and supervision, some credit should 
be given them and recognized by the services. I recognize the fact 
that you have to continue to practice if you are going to be proficient, 
but I certainly think they ought to give these men credit, and I think 
you would have a great incentive to recruit your rifle clubs and it 
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would be a distinct service to the Nation if that should be done. You 
could put a time limit on it so that they would have to continue in 
the program if they are going to continue to hold the award, some- 
thing of that nature. That, it seems to me, would be quite an incen- 
tive to the program and would tend to make it much more valuable 
to us. 

Colonel Rav. May I answer your question ? 

Mr. Rizey. Yes. 

Colonel Rav. At the meeting of the National Board held in March 
of last year, that very item was one of the agenda items for discussion. 
As executive oflicer of the Board, I was instructed to look into the 
matter. I contacted the representatives of the various services and 
asked how we could implement it. I have received definite word from 
the Air Force that they have set up the machinery to insure such 
recognition. When a man comes into the service, either of his own 
accord or is inducted, it will be shown on his service record form that 
he has attained the marksmanship qualifications prescribed under the 
Board’s program. As yet we have not received any information from 
the Army or Navy as to how they might implement it. It is again on 
the agenda to be discussed at the meeting of the National Board to be 
held on the 29th of this month. 

Mr. Ritey. When you give an award, the recipient of the award has 
to requalify in order to hold it, does he not ? 

Colonel Rau. Yes; under the same procedures as a man in the Army 
has to requalify. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

Mr. Suxes. Mr. Ford. 


PARTICIPATION BY CLUB MEMBERS 


Mr. Forp. Last year in the hearings it was indicated that there were 
certain percentages in the overall number you expected to participate. 
Chart No. 3, on page 979 of the hearings, showed in the 12 to 17 age 
group 69,300 participants and 42 percent in that group. What is the 
breakdown in your fiscal year 1956 program or do you have any change 
from that chart ? 

Colonel Rav. Yes, sir; we do. As a result of the resolutions made 
by the Board at its meeting in March a year ago, and subsequently 
approved by the Secretary of the Army, it was decided that we would 
require 75 percent of the firing members of each club to fire annually 
for qualification. There are a lot of people who belong to the club 
who are not participating members. We would require 75 percent of 
the firing members to fire; not necessarily to qualify, but they must fire 
in order to continue to receive Government assistance. 

It is too early to say how they will react, because our reports from 
these people are based upon the calendar year and not the fiscal year. 
We are still receiving reports from clubs as to what they accomplished 
during the last Geont than. Where juniors are concerned and schools 


and institutions of that nature, their reports come at the end of the 
school year. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall, you mentioned the figure of 64,000. I was 
trying to relate that to the 69,000 figure here. 

Colonel Rav. The figure appearing in the chart to which you refer 
Were estimates made over a year ago for fiscal year 1955; 64,500 is the 
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estimated _— for fiscal year 1956 as near as we were able to deter. 
mine it in August 1954. e may ultimately find that 64,500 is ay 
underestimate. 

Mr. Forp. How do. you account for that fluctuation ? 

Colonel Rav. Well, that, sir, is based on many factors. If too 
many members of a junior club are called into the service or pass a 
certain age, the club may have to disband. Of course, there have been 
a number of individuals who have dropped out because they are not 
given the support they should receive. 


DATA ON CLUBS AND CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record data comparable to that 
which was submitted last year, chart No. 3 on page 979, and a similar 
chart to that on page 987 of last year’s hearings ? 

Colonel Rav. Yes, sir, we can prepare a chart similar to that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Promotion oF RiF.eE PRacTIcE 
Participants supported by the NBPRP (estimated fiscal year 1956) 











Age group Participants Percent 

SO Fe ik oo oee te cdnde ese ce cet ped diddiceucataeode 64, 500 
Eb nnnnns soda Ucneuintnenunanicinbpipacerehiseeeenahabey saa 16, 800 10 
i Oe a cincctdcecunnupdbnbenmiucnnadesuebiiehseasenhetiinaunbeneks 32, 000 
IR ier 3 ce cn nas cchhinennenginienaeeeieneeynaNeee beneseen Gee 15, 000 9 
Fe a hea cde cKetdarlneddbncucnibasbersndeededsadebscsseperbsheehs 14, 000 
SN I i pininnis hcidccnnidodudsiesenskndscanmnseecesiansiseakiaweclae 19, 000 12 

iii wicaictnakawspdit lactis eciacmnianbidebibeboabeiaia 161, 300 100 





1 Includes military schools, high schools, junior clubs, and junior divisions of senior clubs, 


National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice—Main workload factors 


















Estimated Estimated 
Actual 1954 1955 : 
Number of clubs and schools enrolled___-............--------- 407 350 400 
Number of clubs and schools removed from rolls- 226 294 300 
Number of clubs and schools on rolls._..........------..------ 3, 344 3, 400 3, 500 
Number of members on rolls_-_-_._.........-.------------------ 157, 463 159, 380 161, 30 
Number of firing members on rolls__-....-..--.----.---------- 110, 854 119, 500 122, 900 
Number of qualification awards made__..._....-.------------- 14, 864 15, 200 22, 600 
Number of sales approved. ..........-.-.----.--------..------ 12, 809 15, 000 18, 000 
ne NE oo hon ne a reck cuca sgadponoaindices= $682, 250 $750, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Number of .30 caliber rifles approved for sale__...........---.. 1, 431 1, 500 1, 600 
Rounds of .22 caliber ammunition approved for sale___.__-.---- 65, 003, 400 74, 000, 000 86, 000, 000 
Values of .22 caliber ammunition approved for sale_.-.-_--.---- $650, 034 740, 000 $860, 000 
Rounds of .30 caliber ammunition approved for sale... --__.--- 27, 640. 30, 000 37, 000 
Value of .30 caliber ammunition approved for sale_...........- $2, 764 $3, 000 $3, 700 
Rounds of .45 caliber ammunition approved for sale... -..-.-- 48, 750, 50, 000 64, 000 
Value of .45 caliber ammunition approved for sale............- $2, 925 $3, 000 $3, 840 
Rounds of .22 caliber ammunition issued-_..-..............---- 000 4, 000, 000 
Value of .22 caliber ammunition issued_-_.-_-- ‘ $40, 000 
Rounds of .30 caliber ammunition issued-_-. 7 aad 136, 000 
Value of .30 caliber ammunition issued _.-- é $13, 600 
Rounds of .45 caliber ammunition issued --.--- ZEEE Anna) «clay cu eaebibeniindipaannaon 
Value of .45 caliber ammunition issued -_.............-..----.-- WCE wien acncacmdtatesiaitmenad 





Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Sr«zs. Mr. Miller. 
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NEED FOR DEVELOPMENT OF MARKSMANSHIP 


Mr. Mier. Just a few brief questions, gentlemen, and I shall ad- 
dress them to the group. You have all had long experience in military 
matters. Is it the thinking of the leaders in the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation that the need for marksmanship in the average citizen and 
serviceman is as great today as it was in the period prior to the recent 
startling developments with respect to new weapons, the great strides 
in recent years of atomic and other missiles which so greatly increase 
firepower ? 

General Epson. Shall I answer that ? 

Colonel Rav. Go ahead. I can too. You spoke first. 

General Epson. The answer to that question is definitely in the 
aflirmative. Asa matter of fact, many of our leading military people, 
including the Chief of Staff of the Army and today the Deputy Chief 
of Staff of the Army and all of those connected with the Armed Forces 
in top positions, have repeatedly made public statements that the ef- 
fect of the nuclear weapons is to force greater dispersion of our Ground 
Forces and others, and with greater dispersion more reliance has to be 
placed on the individual. So the ability of the individual to use his 
weapon today and in the future, I believe sincerely, is of greater im- 
portance than it has been in many, many years. The modes of war- 
fare today are such that it is no longer front line. Attacks can take 
place anywhere. Not only that, but in our own country there is rea- 
son to believe if we get into another major war we will have to deal 
with subversive groups. Certainly if we sustain any bombing attacks, 
one of the things which will result will be the destruction of organized 
protective forces in the area, a condition which is certainly favorable 
to subversive units; and again the defense of home and person and 
the State will depend to a greater extent than ever before on the indi- 
vidual trained to use a weapon in that area. 

Mr. Mriuer. Is it not a fact also that the development of airborne 
operations has brought about a situation where anybody connected 
with the Military Establishment, or any establishment for that mat- 
ter, may at any time be confronted with front line activities which in 
former wars, until recent times, were confined to people who might 
be in the front line? 

General Epson. That is absolutely right. 

Mr. Mriuer. Am I right in assuming, then, that all of you are 
agreed that rifle markmanship today is as important as it ever has 
been ? 

Colonel Rav. More important, sir. 

Mr. Miuron. I would say emphatically it is more important. 


ADEQUACY OF PRESENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Mier. That brings me to the next question. It has been 
pretty generally conceded by the top witnesses who have appeared 
before this subcommittee that we are at the present time on a leveled 
off defense program which is likely, barring substantial world changes, 
to remain at the present level for the forseeable future. I have under- 
stood that the more or less token appropriations that have been given 
under this heading since the crash buildup occurred following the out- 
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break in Korea had been merely sufficient to keep the organization 
alive and that is about all. Am I correct in that assumption ? 

Colonel Rav. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. I have heard also from officials of the Department 
of Defense (off the record) that this program was not in any way 
adequate; that it merely was keeping the movement alive. Have 
you gentlemen heard that ? 

General Epson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitzer. Would it be correct to say we had better abandon the 
program entirely if the world situation is going to remain the same, 
unless, within the next few years, we revitalize it to the extent that it 
is capable of performing the mission which has been assigned to it? 

General Epson. I would say, sir, that it should either be abandoned 
or it should be given what we think is necessary to do a reasonable 
job. My feeling is that the Board has seldom in its history had ade- 
quate financial support to do the broad job we are supposed to do, 
I think the original request this year would do a passable job. | 
would qualify that by saying if we cannot produce—which I think we 
can—and prove the efficacy of the job we are supposed to do in the 
next 2 or 3 years, then it should be abandoned. 


MINIMUM BUDGET TO PROVIDE ADEQUATE PROGRAM 


Mr. Mutter. Finally, General Edson, we have to face the facts of 
life. The present request is 50 percent larger than it was in the last 
couple of years. The testimony we have here is that to do the job 
you feel you should do would require almost $2 million. Where, in 
the middle ground between $150,000 and $1.7 million, would a figure 
be that would revitalize this program and could be held to be giving 
the thing a fair trial for the coming fiscal year ? 

General Epson. Could I first point out one thing, and that is that 
$1,199,000 of the original request is for supplies and ammunition. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is an important point. An expanded pro- 
gram would or would not put an additional burden on the Army 
uniformed officers? I am thinking strictly of personnel. 

Colonel Rav. No, sir; it would not. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the additional money would be primarily 
for the purpose of supplies? 

Colonel Rav. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. It would not require the assignment of 10 additional 
military personnel or some other figure? 

Colonel Rav. No, sir. 

General Epson. One of the good features of this program is that 
by and large it is a voluntary program and the instructors nearly all 
are citizens who give of their time to instruct others. As I pointed 
out before this committee previously, much of the instruction is car- 
ried out by civilians at their own expense. It is one of the biggest 
and most successful volunteer programs in the country directly con- 
nected with national defense. So this would not create an added 
burden on the Armed Forces themselves. It would, in fact, decrease 
the burden because the more people we could get to become qualified 
in civilian life at home, the less time the services would have to devote 
to teaching those men or retraining them. 
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Colonel Rav. In answer to your specific question, if we had the .22 
caliber ammunition and the .30 caliber ammunition to permit these 
youngsters between 12 and 18 to fire for qualification annually, I think 
that would be the minimum amount. 

Mr. Mitier. What would that be in dollars? 

Colonel Rav. $165,000 for ammunition. Those in the 12- to 14-age 
group would fire .22 caliber ammunition and those in the 14- to 18- 
age group would fire both .22 and .30 caliber ammunition. 

Mr. Mitier. That would be $165,000 just for the ammunition? 

Colonel Rav. Yes. 

Mr. Mititer. And under the present figure you have about $50,000 
for ammunition ? 

Colonel Rav. Yes. That would be about $115,000 more for 
ammunition. 

Mr. Mixer. That would run your total figure to approximately 
$260,000, is that right? 

Colonel Rav. Approximately, yes. 

Mr. Forp. That would not require any additional military people 
assigned to the program ? 

Colonel Rav. No, sir. This instruction is conducted within the 
clubs themselves. Within a club in your community. It is you 
and your neighbors that conduct the instruction. We provide the 
rifles, ammunition, and targets and you conduct the instruction and 
report to us that last you you had so many boys between 12 and 18 
that fired the .22 caliber rifle for qualification, znd so many that fired 
the .30 caliber rifle for qualification. On a separate form you submit 
the names of these individuals who fired and we give each of them 
whatever recognition may be due them. 

Mr. Miuron. May I qualify that by saying on college campuses 
where you have ROTC instruction, normally there is one uniformed 
officer who, in his oft duty hours, will have a rifle club on his own cam- 
pus that is not only inclusive of the ROTC personnel but others on 
the college campus. One of the complaints I have heard is that only 
the students who had the money to buy the ammunition could partici- 
pate, and that is hard on the poor boy who cannot afford the $10 or 
$15 for ammunition. Wherever you find a college campus close to 
high schools, you will find they have gone to the high schools and 
brought them to the rifle range on the college campus. To that extent 
the military does enter into it and we do supply the rifles and target 
material. 

Mr. Forp. If additional money were made available primarily for 
the purpose of ammunition of .22 and .30 caliber, the fact that such 
money was made available would not require the assignment to Colonel 
Rau’s office or to anybody else’s office of additional personnel from 
some other activity ? 

Mr. Mirron. We do not foresee that, sir. 

General Epson. I would like to comment on this amount of $165,000. 
It covers the junior program, is that correct? 

Ress Rav. That is correct, only those between 12 and 18 years 
ot age, 

Gass Epson. In connection with service ammunition—and [ have 
to speak without complete knowledge—it seems to me that there is 
probably more than this amount of ammunition which will be de- 
stroyed each year. 
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Mr. Mutter. That brings up a question that I would like to ask. Do 
you know the stockpile life of the present .30 caliber ammunition / 

General Epson. Ten years, I think, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Mitier. While we were engaged in a shooting war we were un- 
doubtedly using more ammunition than we were supplying, except 
under pressure. Likewise, of course, there is a considerable ammuni- 
tion demand for the peacetime training of our regular forces. 

It would be interesting to know what occurs with respect to the 
normal stock, as to its phasing out and how long it stays useful. 

There is another factor that might be of importance also. It has 
been generally conceded that in the near future at least, the Army will 
embark on a program of replacing many of their present weapons by 
a new type of weapon that will replace the BAR, the light machine 
gun, the M-1, and the carbine, which would undoubtedly lead to the 
doing away with the need of some of the stockpile of .30 caliber am- 
munition, and it might be interesting to find out if we could use some 
of this ammunition without eventual cost. 

Mr. Mixron. I can assure you we have demonstrated in the past that 
if we have any surplus ammunition, or any we feel is going to deterio- 
rate beyond the saidety limits, we will turn it over. We have done that 
in the past and I know of no reason why we should not do it in the 
future. 

I think that I will have a survey made to see if there is any possibility 
of that developing in the near future. Right now I do not think there 
is for the next 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Kring. Our current stockpile of .30 caliber ammunition consists 
of that old stuff that was used in Korea. 

noi Miter. Do you feel that service ammunition is good for 10 
years ? 

Mr. Kine. At least that; at least 10 years. 

Mr. Mixirer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you for your presentation. 





Frmay, Maron 25, 1955. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ALASKA 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


WITNESSES 


COL. HASKELL H. CLEAVES, COMPTROLLER, SIGNAL CORPS 
MAJ. SVEND HANSEN, LIAISON OFFICER, ALASKA COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEM, SIGNAL CORPS 


Amounts available for obligation 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 

Appropriation or estimate-............-.------------------+---- $11, 185, 000 $4, 235, 000 $5, 269, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward__.............---.--...- 369, 682 2, 912, 439 |nnnaneeeeneoos 
imbursements from other accounts................-.----.-- TOU i. ccanabelc ble ba os 
Total availablé for obligation... .............-..-.------ 11, 556,981 | 7, 147, 439 | 5, 269, 000 


Unobligated balance carried forward................--..-...-- 


etl IE GE Ncchcgtecgkbathitlobnanbandsee<ce 
Unobligated falance, estimated savings.............-.--...---- 


—143, 962 ER OOS |. non packe~---e 


I OI ion onien ccneunsnadcamsaduasonedecavt | 8, 500, 580 | 7, 085, $al | 5, 269, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


eK 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


1, Construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable systems. -- 
9. Construction of radio systems 


3, Maintenance and aporedan of the communication system _- 


Obligations incurred 


1954 actual 


$2, 707, 263 
125, 118 
4, 253, 000 


$4, 350, 138 
252, 152 
3, 898, 290 


8, 500, 580 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Total number of permanent itions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_. 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 


Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
8 Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 
ALLOTMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
0 Kqgethc.-..}-40245i5.5.-- 
SUMMARY 


Total number of pormonest MN soe areoon ee 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 

Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade_____- 
Ungraded positions: Average salary_. 


Personal services: 
Permanent 
Positions othe 
Regular pa 
Payment a 


itions 
or than permanent...................... 
in excess of 52-week base 
ve basic rates__.___---- 


Total personal services 
Travel s+. 
“TI hc diandhinmiientanaienl sales 
Communication services__........-- 
Rents and utility services. 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services _ 
Supplies and materials 
_ Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 


1954 actual 


7, 085, 381 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


$281, 000 
50, 000 
4, 938, 000 


5, 269, 000 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


GS-45 
$5, 675 





125, 724 


259, 300 

, 5, 000 
2, 576, 779 
606, 908 
417, 637 

6, 376 





3, 524, 422 
6, 266 


8, 436, 156 


883, 536 | 


$1, 921, 071 


255, 703 


2, 184, 100 
140, 400 
152, 180 
887, 136 








Gs4.5 
$5, 6 675 


GS4.5 
$5, 446 


GS4.5 





$1, 668, 093 
76, 049 

6, 338 . 

241, 961 219, 333 

1, 992, 441 2, 041, 638 
167, 955 162, 483 
196, 094 125, 724 
864, 785 883, 536 
256, 959 259, 300 
4, 388 5, 000 
872, 451 2, 576, 779 
550, 395 606, 908 
417, 637 

6, 376 


7, 085, 381 


$1, 815, 381 


$1, 921, 071 
7, 326 
255, 703 


2, 184, 100 
140, 400 
152, 180 
887, 136 
259, 300 

5, 000 
351, 620 
500, 790 
780, 600 

7, 874 


5, 269, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


LL , 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


SS aS | eee 
' 














Obligated balance brought forward -_-_-.......-..-.-.---------- $1, 708, 398 $4, 387, 245 $3, 947, 626 
Obligations incurred during the year..-.....-.-..--.---------- 8, 500, 7, 085, 381 5, 269, 000 
| 10,208,978 | 11, 472, 626 9, 216, 62 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_--........-..-------- —147, 587 PE incwetinesnica. 
Reimbursements. ...--.......-.--- aE nl Sa EME Uh aiinnteniaceestanauneie ; 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account_--__----- —125, 132 |....... jitcbeee ee ee 
Obligated balance carried forward. .....-.-.-.-----...-------- —4, 387, 245 —3, 947, 626 —2, 216, 624 
COI ia ns eee cesenicdanse diddssnatend was 5, 546, 715 7, 500, 000 7, 000, 00 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: i er, 
PUG OF CUITOTIE GU TROTINR SMOG. 6 ions nonce wncmicannnccccanes 4,116, 622 3, 600, 000 4, 000, 00 
Out of prior authorizations_.._-- - Miecuenonds disk ecce ae 1, 430, 093 3, 900, 000 3, 000, 00 
t 








Mr. SrKes. We are now ready to consider operation and mainte- 
nance of the Alaska communication system for which $5,269,000 is 
requested. 

Colonel Cleaves, are you going to make a presentation ? 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Before you make your statement, I have heard that you 
are retiring from the Army and this may be your last appearance 
before this committee. Quite frankly I regret to hear that. You 
have been a great source of help to us on this committee. You have 
always given us good and complete information. We feel that you 
have a wonderful store of knowledge about the job you are doing. 
I want to thank you for the help you have been to us. 

Colonel CieAves. I appreciate the remarks of the chairman very 
much indeed, sir—I appreciate them very sincerely. 

Mr. Forp. I think that all of us who have served on this committee 
will reemphasize and reiterate what the chairman has said. I think 
you have done a mighty fine job. 

Mr. Miter. I would like to say the same thing for another member 
of the committee. 

Mr. Ritey. I would like to add my commendation for an excellent 
presentation. You have certainly been most helpful to me. I have 
even been up to Aberdeen with him and he has shown me the real thing. 
You have rendered a fine service. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Cieaves. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Alaska communi- 
cation system is the communication system operated by the Army 
Signal Corps to provide communication services throughout the 
Territory of Alaska and to connect Alaska with the United States 
and other countries. The system in reality performs a dual mission 
in providing the main military long-lines communication channels 
and furnishing commercial communications for the development of 
the Territory. This dual mission requires that the Alaska communi- 
cation system be so integrated with military and commercial connect- 
ing communication facilities that it may effectively serve both miltary 
and civilians. 
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In order to assist you in the analysis of these estimates and to show 
you the magnitude of the Alaska communication system, I have pre- 
pared a number of charts. The first chart, No. 1, shows the existing 
landline telephone and telegraph circuits in black lines. Radio tele- 
phone and radio teletype circuits are shown in red. The blue indi- 
cates the 4,156 miles of submarine cable operated by the system. There 
will be a total of 44 stations in operation in fiscal year 1956. Aside 
from these 44 stations, the system connects with more than 300 pri- 
vately owned telephone and radio stations located in the smaller towns 
and canneries. 

In order to visualize the distances involved, I would like to present 
an additional chart (No. 2) which shows the Territory of Alaska 
superimposed upon a map of the United States. Seattle, you will note, 
coincides relatively with the Bahamas, whereas Attu falls between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Ketchikan is near Charleston, while 
Point Barrow is near the Canadian border. The Territory covers an 
area of approximately 586,400 square miles. The population in 1950 
was 128,643 persons which represents an increase of 77 percent since 
1940. The present population is estimated to be 155,000 without the 
military. Because of the great distances involved, with a minimum 
of roads and railroads, the Alaska communication system, which pro- 
vides long haul telephone and telegraph service for the civilian popu- 
lation, has been and continues to be, an extremely important agency 
in contributing to the development of the Territory. 

The next chart (No. 3) shows the computed dollar value of all serv- 
ices provided by the Alaska communication system during fiscal years 
1951 through 1956 including commercial, military, and other Govern- 


ment agencies. These computations are actual for fiscal years 1951 
through 1954 and are estimated for fiscal years 1955 and 1956 and are 
based on rates established for civilian users. You will note from this 
chart there has been a progressive increase in commercial traffic each 
year. In fiscal year 1956 commercial service rendered by this system 
will continue to increase due to expanding private enterprise and the 
gradual growth of the civil population. 


DETAILED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The total amount of funds requested in these estimates for the op- 
eration and maintenance of the Alaska communication system during 
fiscal year 1956 is $5,269,000. The blue bars on this chart (No. 4) 
indicate funds obligated during fiscal year 1954. The red bars indi- 
cate estimated obligations for fiscal year 1955. The green bars indi- 
cate requirements for fiscal year 1956. As shown on the chart, the 
amount requested for fiscal year 1956 represents a decrease of $1,816,- 
381 over estimates for fiscal year 1955. This decrease is due to the 
fact that included in fiscal year 1955 are funds for the completion of 
a one-time technical construction project started in fiscal year 1954. 


TELEPHONE AND TRLEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION 


Under this project, it will be noted that funds in the amount of 
$281,000 are required for fiscal year 1956. One hundred and eight 
thousand dollars will be required to continue the project already un- 
derway for providing additional lines of semiautomatic tape relay 
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teletypewriter equipment at Anchorage and Fairbanks; $77,000 will 
be utilized to reroute the receiver control cable required to be moved 
because of new road construction at Ketchikan ; $30,000 is for the pur- 
ose of installing commercial type C carrier system along the Alcan 
ighway between Tok Junction and Big Delta; $66,000 for installing 
dial trunk signaling and trunk equipment in the Juneau and Ketchi- 
kan areas. 

The significance of C carrier equipment is that on that stretch of 
territory, with a given number of wire circuits, the installation of 
carrier equipment, terminal and relay, provides us with more working 
communication channels for the same amount of wire, without install- 
ing extra wire. 

RADIO CONSTRUCTION 


Funds in the amount of $50,000 are required for the construction of 
radio systems. The estimates provide funds required to move and 
install the technical equipment from existing locations to new build- 
ings already authorized and funded for. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE SYSTEM 


Funds in the amount of $1,011,000 are required for the maintenance 
of the communication system. There is an increase in this project of 
$86,000. 

Facilities to be maintained include: 150 miles of overhead control 
cables; 525 transmitting and receiving antennas and associated trans- 
mission lines; 1,000 miles of open wire telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems; inside plant for radio and wire, telephone and telegraph and 
submarine okie equipment; 4,156 nautical miles of submarine cable. 

To provide adequate maintenance for the new large telephone toll 
switchboards now being installed at Anchorage and Fairbanks, and 
for the commercial-type carrier systems installed or being installed 
on the open wire lines in central Alaska, and to provide stability and 
requisite technical knowledge at these locations, itis planned to replace 
seven military personnel with skilled civilians. 

The maintenance of the submarine cable system operated by the 
Alaska communication system is vital to the continuity of communi- 
cations to Alaska. 

The open-wire telephone lines between Anchorage and Fairbanks 
connect air defense installations at these points and must be kept 
in continuous operation. 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 


Under maintenance of buildings, the amount of $230,000 is re- 
it This represents an increase of $99,000 over the estimates for 
iscal year 1955. This increase is due to the requirement for black- 
topping and oiling of the areas surrounding buildings at four stations. 
Water is not available at these stations to lay the dust and it is pro- 
pews by this method of blacktopping and oiling to prevent the in- 
Itration of dust and dirt into the equipment. This gravel dirt is a 
serious menace to the intricate and iin equipment causing outages 


to the circuits and excessive maintenance costs. 
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OPERATION OF THE SYSTEM 


Funds in the amount of $3,697,000 are required for the operation 
of the system. This represents an increase of $500,000 over the 
estimates for fiscal year 1955. The major increases are as follows: 
$93,962 for additional telephone operating personnel amounting to 
approximately 18 man-years, including additional pay for service 
abroad ; $43,550 for the replacement purchase of trucks, tractors, and 
materials-handling equipment required for the system; $313,450 for 
the purchase of equipment required for the modernization of the 
system, a program which has been in progress for 5 years. Much of 
the equipment presently in use on the system has been in operation 
many years. The Alaska communication system plans to continue its 
modernization program replacing obsolete and wornout communica- 
tion equipment with modern, efficient facilities to fulfill the require- 
ments for the provision of adequate service. Replacement of this 
old equipment will result in decreased maintenance costs. 

This covers the highlights of the requirements of the Alaska 
communication system for operation and maintenance in fiscal year 
1956. Total appropriation requested is $5,269,000. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Srxes. Will you insert at this point in the record, page 1 of 
the justifications, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 1955 
through December 31, 1954? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Direct obligations by project and subproject—Operation and maintenance, Alaska 
communication system 


Actual, Estimate, Actual as of Estimate, 
Project and subproject fiscal year fiseal year | Dec. 31 1954 fiseal year 
1954 1955 es 1956 


Construction of telephone, telegraph, 


dads $4, 350, 138 $2, 707, 263 | $96, 331 $281, 000 


and cable systems--______- 
252, 152 125, 118 | 17,718 | 50, 000 


Construction of radio systems__..______| 
Maintenance of the communications 
system | 749, 010 925, 000 | 413, 768 1,011, 000 
Maintenance of buildings and appurte- | 
131, 000 54, 641 


119, 086 230, 000 
| 3, 027, 895 3, 197, 000 | 1, 491, 181 3, 697, 000 


8, 498, 281 7, 085, 381 ! 2, 073, 639 5. 269, 000 





1 Includes reimbursable obligations. 
REVENUES 


Mr. Sixes. Tell us something about the revenues which are to be 
derived from the Alaska communication system during the fiscal year 
1956 and compare them with immediately prior years. I am speaking 
of revenues now. 

Colonel Cieaves. The lower part of each of the columns on the 
chart, Mr. Chairman, is the actual dollars received, in green to in- 
clude 1954, and estimated for 1955 and 1956 in red. There has been 
steady progress 1951, 1952, and 1953. In the fiscal year 1954 you will 
note from last year’s record we estimated $2,655,000. We failed by 
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$212,000 to meet that estimate. It is the first time we have failed to 
meet an estimate. In prior years our estimate has been under the 
actual as realized. I was very curious about this failure because of 
our previous excellent record on predictions. 

We have queried the headquarters of the Alaska communication 
system in Seattle about that failure to advance as far as we had ex. 
pected—we did go up some $117,000, but it was below our estimate— 
and the answer of the headquarters of the system in Seattle was this: 
In 1954, in this period under question, the salmon catch was appre- 
ciably lower than it had been expected to be, and a number of can- 
neries shut down, or consolidated with others. 

In Bristol Bay, where some 25 canneries normally operate, 3 of the 
largest did not operate, namely, Nakat Packing, at Nakeen, Bristol 
Bay Packing, at Pederson Point, and Pacific American Fisheries, at 
Daly. Three other large operators consolidated, namely, Alaska 
Packers operating canneries at Ugashik Egegik and Libby McNeill & 
Libby operating at Koggiung, with the Red Salmon Co. at Red Sal- 
mon. In the Prince William Sound area where approximately 10 
canneries normally operate, all were closed with exception of 1 can- 
nery at Cordova. In southeastern Alaska, all canneries on the west 
coast consolidated and operated out of Nakat Packing cannery at 
Waterfall. 

Nakat cannery at Hidden Inlet consolidated with Nakat cannery at 
Ketchikan. Kasaan cannery at Kasaan consolidated with McNeill & 
Libby at George Inlet. Ketchikan Packing at Ketchikan consolidated 
with Fidalgo Island Packing Co. at Ketchikan. Bellingham canning 
at Hoonah consolidated with Harris & Co. at Todd and Keku canning 
at Kake consolidated with Whiz packing at Tyee. 

1. Traffic increase expected in fiscal year 1954 in Anchorage and 
Fairbanks area did not materialize due to noncompletion of Anchor- 
age toll building until August 1954. 

2. Single side band expansion at Anchorage and Ketchikan did not 
develop the traffic volume anticipated due to continued decline in the 
frequency spectrum resulting in extended outages. For example, al- 
though there are four channels in Ketchikan system, it was oftentimes 
necessary to revert to single channel operations due to poor circuit 
conditions. 

3. Toll dialing was not available between Anchorage and Fair- 
banks until after the Anchorage toll building was completed in 
1954. 

RATES CHARGED COMMERCIAL USERS 


Mr. Srxes. What are the changes in the basic rates charged? 

Colonel Cieaves. New rates went into effect last July 1, as pre- 
dicted and promised by General Back at the hearing last year. A 
rate increase of approximately 12.5 percent was placed in effect on 
Alaska-United States telephone service. That is the long-haul serv- 
ice, and it is estimated it will bring in approximately $200,000 an- 
nually. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the new rate generally comparable to the commercial 
rate in other areas? 

Colonel Creaves. Generally so, yes. In Alaska it is a very serious 
proposition because of the high cost of doing business in those remote 
areas of rather primitive conditions, As General Back said last 
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year, you could do such a thing as price yourself out of business up 
there. It is a tightrope we have had to walk for a number of years, 
and the question has been—do we recover in full, or do we forego that, 
in part, to fulfill the mission of assisting in the development of the 
Territory which we have done since 1900 when we first received our 
mandate from the Congress to do so. 

Mr. Srxes. Do the present rates reflect a return sufficient for us to 
say that commercial users are paying for their part of the opera- 
tion ? 

Colonel Cieaves. It is impossible for me, I think, to give an an- 
swer to that question that I could back up with bookkeeping figures. 
We do not in the Alaska communication system now have an ac- 
counting system that would produce those figures for sure. We have 
contemplated putting in such a cost accounting system, and as of 
last summer we were going to take representatives of Alexander 
Grant, of Chicago, who are our stock fund, financial property ac- 
counting, revolving fund advisers, out to Seattle in October to sur- 
vey what the proposition would be for the installation of a thorough 
cost accounting system. 

Before that visit took place it semed to us that the progress toward 
eventual sale of the system was gaining momentum, and considering 
the fact that it would take a year or more to survey and install a 
thorough accounting system in our farflung enterprise and that it 
would be a year or more after that before the information that that 
cost accounting system would give us would be available on which 
to base a new table of rates—and we were looking 2 years in the fu- 
ture—it seemed to us by that time we would be somewhere near the 
sale of the system. 

The new owners would pay no attention to our cost accounting sys- 
tem and would install their well established own system. 

So, with that considered thought, we decided not to go into the 
expensive business of installing a cost-accounting system because it 
looked to us as if we would never realize from it. 

Mr. Srxes. In the main this is a communication system set up for 
the Government. The Government must have it. 

Colonel Cieaves. They had to have it. It had to be there, and you 
can see the proportion of Government business there on the map. 

Mr. Srxes. Since the system is there, you have allowed commercial 
use of the system and you have charged the users approximately the 
same as commercial charges would be in other areas ? 

Colonel Cieaves. To the best of our ability; yes. That has been 
the intent. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Stxes. What are the changes in management and the changes 
in the accounting system that have been brought about in the past 
year ? 

Colonel Cieaves. The Army Audit Agency a year ago last summer 
started studying with us here in Washington the corporate structure 
of the Alaska communication system, finding out from us how they 
were organized to do their business, what accounts were required to 
be kept, what reports we got, and what we did about it. 

The Army Audit Agency team then went to Seattle, sat with them 
for some weeks on a pilot run, analyzed their findings, and came back 
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to us. This was not for the record at that time, but they said, “Go 
over this thing critically with us; show us where our comments are 
valid, and if they are not valid, why they are not.” 

They worked with us very nicely on it. Then they went out again 
for a record run and came back with their report and analysis to us 
and we took their findings and recommendations to heart and have 
been working along with them to improve the cost-accounting system 
as it stands without going into the expensive private contractor angle, 
sir. 

NONREIMBURSABLE SERVICES TO OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Suxes. Do you provide communication facilities for the other 
military services ? 

Colonel Cieaves. We do to a very great extent, sir, for the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. Srxes. Without reimbursement ? 

Colonel Cieaves. Without reimbursement. 

Mr. Stes. Is there an estimate on the value of those services? 

Colonel Cieaves. We have an estimate on the value of the services 
furnished to the Navy, the Air Force, and other Government agencies, 
sir. 

Mr. Srxezs. Will you insert those figures in the record at this point! 

(The figures referred to are as follows :) 


Nonreimbursable support to other agencies (included in direct obligations) 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 | 1955 1956 
EE GAs BR ice w dcwtdcvbcedintndcicthbbiacdbiadl $670, 888 $585, 000 $579, 000 
PN OE CHIE S,. « serctaninounsadconsadbehdpennnwtilinin bare 59, 346 50, 000 50, 000 
OGRar GhavertnGi CIN isis oo ne cccccccncicccedecdccses 660, 453 659, 000 659, 000 








Mr. Rirey. Do your land communication lines largely follow the 
Alcan roadway ? 

Colonel Cieaves. They do follow the Alcan Highway for that area. 
Of course, they are just exactly where you see these black lines, from 
White Horse down to Skagway, in the central area of Alaska, be- 
tween Anchorage and Fairbanks, that is more the settled part of 
Alaska, and on down into the southeast, Ketchikan, and so forth. 

Mr. Ritey. That helps with your maintenance ? 

Colonel Ciraves. That is the reason for doing it. In fact, the one 
item we have in there for $77,000 for relocation of the receiver control 
cable is right in here [indicating]. That is occasioned by the Alaska 
Road Commission relocating a road and abandoning the old piece 
of road, so in order to follow just exactly what you are saying here, 
we are relocating our cable. 

Mr. Ritey. Is that road usable; is it kept in pretty good shape! 

Colonel Cieaves. That is used during the entire year, the Alcan 
Highway, and the major tributaries. 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Ruiter. In the justifications, if I read them correctly, all of 


your operators are civilians. You do not have any Army people! 
Colonel Crraves. We have both. I think that I am quite sure about 
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that. Major Hansen has spent most of his career in Alaska, starting 
in as an enlisted man and a radio operator. 

Major Hansen. Sir, we use civilian telephone operators at all of 
the larger points, such as Ketchikan, Juneau, Fairbanks, and Anchor- 
age. At the smaller stations we use enlisted personnel ‘for telephone 
and telegraph operations and maintenance. 

Mr. RILey. Do you have any records to show about how many mili- 
tary personnel are employed in the operation of the system, and how 
many civilian employees ? 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes, we have that. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you insert it in the record at this point? 

Mr. Forp. It might be well to compare last year and the year before 
with the coming year, both for military and civilian. 

Mr, Stxes. I believe that that would be proper. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 





| 
| Fises : year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1955 1956 


=" 
i 
tiie 
Military personnel (average number) on | 874 867 
Civilian personnel (average number) 3 | 448 472 
a 





Mr. Rirey. Are your civilians under civil service ? 
Colonel CLteaves. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. That i is all. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Ford. 


POSSIBLE INCORPORATION OF SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. Colonel Cleaves, I gathered the impression that the idea 
of incorporating the Alaska communicating system, which has been 
discussed in this committee before, is sort of “held in abeyance pending 
the possibility of a sale of the sy stem. 

Colonel Cieaves. Exactly that, sir. We conducted in August of 
1952 the first step known as a fe: bility survey to determine whether 
a certain business is susceptible of useful adaptation to industrial 
funding of any kind. That report was filed in the Department of 
the Army; it was worked on at various levels, but since the possi- 
bility of sale has come up, it is figured just like the cost-accounting 
system. There is no particular point in going into it at this time, 
because it is disruptive in its early stages “and confusing. 


RECEIPTS FROM COMMERCIAL USES 


Mr. Forp. I think it might be well, Colonel, to add the actual figures 
for the fiscal year 1954 and make an extension of the chart which 
appears on page 1000 of last year’s hearings. 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes. Just bring that up to date for this year? 

Mr. Foro. Right. 

Colonel Cieaves. We will furnish that for the record. 
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(The following information was furnished for the record :) 


Alaska communication system commercial receipts, fiscal years 1945-56 


108 2 ne rs ie $1, 523, 474. 00 

Bee ee TA TOO OR ok enim nsiene 1, 948, 302. 00 

DN cess dinsttcdakin etal OBR ORO OT BRB iss icc weeee ens 2, 326, 927. 00 

Se aiaiiccsics bitarsichater elias iia A PE Ee OR pa cinta bcpasine ome 2, 443, 175. 00 

BD cr coniaasinnadnes ee 8 Ne. 1 ee eee ? 2, 730, 000. 00 

Wetec es eck ot ee 1 BOG Gee 0 F BOD oa bn an ewe 73, 080, 000. 00 
1 Projected. 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. I notice from your chart, Colonel Cleaves, that you 
anticipate a collection of $3,080,000 from the commercial operations 
of this system. 

Colonel Cieaves. That is our estimate; yes. 

Mr. Mitrier. And that is based on the rates that you put into effect 
last July ? 

Colonel Creaves. Yes; and in addition to that, improved and in- 
creased facilities. This one-time technical project, you will recall, 
granting money to us year before last, is coming to completion now, 
and will be able to handle more business. 

Mr. Miniter. How is that handled from a funding standpoint? 
You collect the tolls and the rents? 

Colonel Ciraves. Yes, 

Mr. Mitier. And that is used along with the appropriated funds 
to run the show, or is that paid into the Treasury ? 

Colonel Cieaves. At present, and ever since we have been doing it, 
it has been returned to the miscellaneous receipts, Treasury. If they 
went into industrial funding, or revolving funding, of any kind, that 
money would come back into the system and w ould lower the amount 
of money we ask the Congress for. 

Mr. Mrtxer. In other words, the anticipated cost of this system as 
reflected in the budget—assuming that your estimate is substantially 
correct—would be about $3 million less to the taxpayers of the coun- 
try than it looks? 

Colonel Cieaves. Absolutely. That is the way it has been all the 
time, but we cannot show it. 

Mr. Murer. But the expenses for which you do budget include 
everything that it costs to run the system except the pay for military 
per sonnel; ; is that correct ? 

Colonel Cieaves. That is correct. 

Mr. Mutter. That is all. 

Mr. Suxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We will stand in recess until 1:30 o’clock at which time we will 
take up the stock fund. 
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Fray, Marcu 25, 1955. 
WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


WITNESSES 


L. DeF. BEECHY, ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL POLICY DIVISION, 
OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

BRIG. GEN. A. T. MCNAMARA, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION 

BRIG. GEN. H. R. McKENZIE, OFFICE, THE QUARTERMASTER GEN- 
ERAL, QUARTERMASTER CORPS COMPTROLLER 

COL. JENNER G. JONES, OFFICE, THE SURGEON GENERAL, SUPPLY 
DIVISION 

ROBERT W. HAYNIE, JR., OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION 

MAJ. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS AND 
BUDGET, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


Mr. Sixes. Will you present the witnesses, General Lawton / 

General Lawron. The subject we will discuss this afternoon are 
the Army’s working capital funds. 

1 would like to suggest to the committee that we proceed with hav- 
ing Mr. L. DeF. Beechy, the Acting Chief of the Accounting and 
Financial Policy Division, Office, Comptroller of the Army, make 
a presentation on the overall principles and concepts underlying the 
use of capital funds in the Army, and then have the committee hear 
Brig. Gen. A. T. McNamara of the Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics, who will speak of the operations of the stock funds which 
come under the Deputy Chief of Staff for Legistics; and then Brig. 
Gen. H. R. McKenzie, Office, Quartermaster General, who will present 
the Quartermaster Stock Fund Division. 

At the end of that time you ask questions, there will be in front of 
the committee not only the theory but the actual figures and statistics 
of a particular stock fund division so that the story will be clearer. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Beechy ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON WorkKING CapiraL Funps 


Mr. Beecuy. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this subcommittee. My purpose today is to 
review briefly the principles and concepts under lying the use of work- 
ing-capital funds in the Army. A working-capital fund is a revolv- 
ing fund designed to finance inventories ‘of supplies or to finance 
certain activities that furnish goods or services to other Army or De- 
partment of Defense agencies ‘and activities on a reimbursable basis. 
The reimbursements received by the fund in payment for the goods 
delivered or services rendered are made from the appropriated funds 
of the respective “customer” agencies or activities. 
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The use of working-capital funds is not new in Government opera- 
tions since their use by many local governments and in several depart- 
ments of the Federal Government has extended over a number of 
years. The Army was authorized to establish such funds, subject to 
the direction of the Secretary of Defense, by the National Security 
Act Amendments of 1949, Public Law 216, 81st Congress. 

The use of working capital funds is one of the important elements 
of a comprehensive plan to improve financial management in the Army, 
This plan is amed at, first, the improvement of the financial processes 
and controls, such as financing, budgeting, accounting and auditing; 
and second, the use of the resulting improved financial information in 
the day-to-day management of the Army Establishment. In essence, 
we hope to provide the responsible officials with the type of financial 
control and information that has been found by business to be a vital 
element of successful management. 

One of the objectives of this broad program is the development of a 
cost-of-performance budget which will not only be the basis for sup- 
porting and justifying the need for appropriations, but can be used 
as the basis for improving the management of the operations financed 
by such appropriations. Such a budget would be developed on the 
basis of the cost of total resources consumed in conducting the opera- 
tions. It would be converted to the actual obligational authority 
needed in the form of appropriations by taking into consideration an- 
ticipated changes in inventories and undelivered orders. 

Appropriations would continue to be made in terms of obligational 
authority or funds required, but cost-of-performance budgeting for 
operating and maintenance type of activities adds another dimension 
to the budget process. It affords a means of obtaining cost factors and 
the development of reliable forecasting. These factors can be used at 
all levels of the Army to control the cost of operations. 

It also permits a more meaningful presentation of the budget to the 
Congress; that is, in terms of the cost of the programs and missions of 
the Army, as well as the funds needed. 

Before outlining the maner in which the use of working capital funds 
will eventually facilitate the development of costs of performance, I 
would like to describe briefly how these funds work. Under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, working capital funds of the Army 
have been established in two distinct categories. 

One is the Army stock fund which is used to finance inventories of 
consumable supplies, which are those that generally may be considered 
as expended to appropriations when they are withdrawn from the 
stock fund for use. It is based on the concept that, normally, maxi- 
mum economy in the use of the supplies is obtained by charging appro- 
priations of the activities involved with the cost when the supplies 
are withdrawn for use. In operation the stock fund pays for the 
supplies procured and is reimbursed from available appropriations for 
the goods furnished from stock. 

The same principle is followed in financing industrial type opera- 
tions under the Army industrial fund. Each installation or activity 
financed in this manner is provided a single revolving fund to buy the 
material, supplies, labor, and other services required in the production 
of the end product. Such an activity operates as a business entity 
and is reimbursed on the basis of the cost of goods delivered or services 
rendered. 
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As you can see, this device when completely installed will result 
in the current operating appropriations being charged only as the 
materiel is received for current use or as the services are rendered. 
It means that the financial reports and the budget estimates can 
be compiled on a consumption or use basis to show cost of perform- 
ance as distinguished from orders placed. 

More specifically the important results that should stem from this 
method of budgeting and accounting are: 

First, the need for the maintenance and operations appropriation 
will be in large measure directly related to the current operating 
expenses for the fiscal year. 

Second, financial control over consumable inventories, their pro- 
curement, and issue will be provided through the stock fund. 

Third, the cost of goods to be produced or services to be rendered 
by industrial-fund activities will be considered as the basis for appro- 
priations requested to enable buying such end products for con- 
sumption during the same year. 

Fourth, the cost of production of these end items will be controlled 
through the industrial fund. 

When a working capital fund is established, either as a stock fund 
or an industrial fund, it in effect creates a distinct financial and 
business entity. It can be compared in some respects with a wholly 
owned subsidiary corporate entity. The manner in which the two 
types of working capital funds are applied differs in some respects. 
The individual industrial fund activities are identified as to specific 
installations or operating organizations, such as an arsenal or a 
research laboratory. 

Stock funds on the other hand are established by divisions to 
carry identified categories of supplies that may be located physically 
at many depots and installations. The stock fund might be com- 
pared with a wholesale business with numerous warehouses as con- 
trasted to the industrial nature of individual industrially funded 
installations. 

The use of working capital funds places the responsibility for 
justifying needs on the activity or agency using the goods or services 
rather than on the activity producing or supplying them. By 
strengthening the controls over the consumption of resources as dis- 
tinguished from their acquisition we are aiming at the improvement 
of management from the ground up. 

The success of this approach, of course, depends to a very great 
degree on the reliability and timeliness of the data on actual costs, 
funds, and other resources. Therefore we are engaged in strengthen- 
ing the accounting system of the Army as one of the essential elements 
of the plan to improve financial management. 

The accounting program is directed to producing a single integrated 
system of accounting that will provide full disclosure of financial 
results for budgeting and management purposes, and adequate con- 
trol over and accountability for funds, property, and other assets 
for which the Army is responsible. It is based on the objectives 
of the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, Public Law 
(84, 81st Congress. 

It is obvious that one set of books will not produce all the data 
needed on appropriations, working capital funds, property, revenues 
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of receivables, payables and costs. Therefore, the integrated system 
will consist of a basic structure of accounts maintained under modern 
double-entry principles that will tie together the various special 
purpose accounting records and will reflect the interlocking nature 
of those records. 

It has been proven that accounting in this manner is the easiest 
accounting for a large organization or business. It is the easiest for 
which to prescribe rules, the easiest to operate, and the results are the 
easiest to understand and use from a management viewpoint. 

The approach to accounting has been one of segmentizing various 
aspects into specific programs such as financial inventory accounting, 
accounting for receivables, stock fund and industrial accounting, and 
accounting for fixed assets. The ultimate goal has been kept in mind 
and has exercised a predominating and coordinating influence, but 
the extent of change and the tremendous scope of the undertaking has 
dictated the necessity for developing each aspect as a separate 
program. 

To summarize, an important objective of the budgeting and account- 
ing programs, in conjunction with the use of working capital funds, is 
the development of cost-based budgets, the comparison of actual costs 
of performance as reflected in the accounting records against planned 
costs as reflected in the budgets, and the development of financial, 
quantitative, and qualitative standards of performance, as well as firm 
financial control over inventories. 

In this statement I have tried to place the use of working capital 
funds in perspective as these funds affect the financial management 
of the Army in general. 

The management of stock fund activities and most of the industrial 
fund activities is under the control of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics. Members of his staff will present in more detail the operat- 
ing aspects of such activities and the plans for the future in this 
area. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. Beechy. 

General McNamara, are you ready ? 

General McNamara. I am, sir. 

(Charts were submitted to the committee.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON Army Stock Funp 


General McNamara. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the development of 
dollar information on bulk inventories is a direct result of title IV, 
Public Law 216, 81st Congress, which requires that property records 
be maintained on both a quantitative and dollar basis. This law is 
also the authority for stock funds. When we use two different titles— 
“Financial Property Accounting” and “Stock Funds”—we sometimes 
leave the false impression that they are different systems. Actually, 
financial property accounting has been used as a prerequisite, and as 
a vehicle, for the installation of stock funds. Financial property 
accounting has been previously discussed before this committee. 

The principal difference between financial property accounting and 
stock funds is that stock funds introduce a new concept of financing 
the procurement of inventories. 

In discussing the Army stock fund, I will cover its concept, installa- 
tion, financial condition, reporting system, control of procurement 
programs, accomplishments, and current planning. In closing I will 
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summarize how dollar data is assisting the supply manager in accom- 
plishing his goals. There will then follow oral presentations by the 
Quartermaster and Medical-Dental Divisions. Statements will also 
be offered for the record covering Chemical, Engineer, Ordnance, Sig- 
nal, Transportation, and Defense Supply Service Divisions. 


CONCEPT OF STOCK FUNDS 


The stock fund is a working capital fund established for the financ- 
ing and control of inventories including reserves. It is essentially a 
revolving fund under which materiel is purchased and held. Stock 
fund items are stored in distribution depots and certain posts, camps, 
and stations for issue to authorized customers. The customers re- 
imburse the stock fund for issues. The stock fund uses cash collected 
from its customers to purchase required inventories. This completes 
the simple cycle of converting inventories to cash through reimburs- 
able sales to customers and then reinvestment of such cash in addi- 
tional inventories. If you will refer to chart No. 1, this process can 
be clearly followed. The Army stock fund pays only for the follow- 
ing expenses : 

(2) Procurement of inventory. 

(5) First destination transportation. 

(c) Repair and rehabilitation of certain unserviceable stocks. 

Army stock fund moneys are not used to pay for expenses incident 
to supply administration of receipt, storage, issue, repair, or account- 
ing for stock fund property. Such operating expenses are budgeted 
and paid for through the various consuming programs that receive 
yearly appropriated funds. 

Some of the purposes of the stock fund are: 

(a) To provide a single continuing source of funds for procure- 
ment of additional mventories through reimbursement by the eus- 
tomer. 

(6) To provide more orderly and phased procurement since funds 
are available to permit proper planning. 

(c) Toeliminate separate accounting by ownership of stocks, except 
for mobilization reserves, since multiple customers can be serviced 
from the common pool. This facilitates cross-servicing between 
departments. 

(d) To finance mobilization reserves, and if issued, to assure their 
replacement by requiring proper reimbursement. 

(e) To facilitate the preparation of budget estimates on a consump- 
tion basis covering materials issued from the stock fund. A “cvon- 
sumption budget” is a budget prepared by the user on the basis of only 
what he needs to consume. 

(f) To provide necessary dollar reports and statistics for the man- 

agement of inventories and cash to aid in carrying out the supply 
mission. 
_ The Army stock fund, generally, includes only consumption-type 
items for which there exists a recurring demand, and which were 
formerly budgeted for in the “Maintenance and operations” appro- 
priation. It does not include major key items of capital e 1ipment 
which are now budgeted in the “Procurement and production” appro- 
priation. 
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INSTALLATION OF ARMY STOCK FUND 


Chart No. 2 indicates the dates the Technical Service divisions of 
the Army stock fund were started, and the dates of their extension to 
other continental United States and oversea locations. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


From Army stock fund operations through fiscal year 1954, $58) 
million has been returned to the Treasury. The Army has previously 
stated that it expects a surplus of $700 million to be generated from 
operations of the stock fund during fiscal years 1955 and 1956. This 
excess cash will be made available by the Army living off its “shelf 
stock” and by cutting inventories down to peacetime levels. During 
the Korean conflict, demands increased, requiring new procurement. 
Sharply lessening demands brought about by the Korean truce and 
proposed reductions in troop strength resulted in inventories becoming 
too large. Sales, therefore, now exceed new procurement as all in- 
ventories do not require replacement. Excess cash is thus generated. 
The President’s budget (p. 508) provides for financing certain pro- 
posed legislation by the transfer of $700 million from the Army stock 
fund in fiscal year 1956. 

The total value of inventories of the Army stock fund has been fore- 
cast in this budget at $6.9 billion as of June 30, 1956. Comparing this 
ae with our December 31, 1954, inventory value of $20.1 bil- 
ion for all items, we can safely assume that, at the close of fiscal year 
1956, stock funds will cover at least one-third of our bulk worldwide 
inventories. The Army stock fund has rapidly become “big business.” 

Charts Nos. 3 and 4 show the relation of sales and procurement to 
operating inventory as well as the composition of stock fund invento- 
ries at various periods. 


STOCK FUND REPORTS 


To provide the necessary accounting controls and reports, a conven- 
tional system of double-entry bookkeeping has been established. Re- 
ports have been adopted to provide management with the picture of 
what the fund owned and owed at a particular time, a listing of ac- 
counts receivable, statements indicating changes in price variance, 
principal of the fund, inventories, etc. Charts Nos. 5 through 10 
are examples of these statements, using assumed figures. The fre- 
quency of submission of these reports is indicated on each chart. 
These statements are currently under revision to provide reports that 
are keyed to management’s present requirements. Plans also provide 
for using the same reports as are used in financial property account- 
ing, namely, “Statement of inventory transactions,” and DA form 
1094, “Supply management report.” These latter reports have been 
discussed in yer see testimony. However, if you are interested in 
more detailed coverage, I have prepared a brochure which may be 


offered for the record. 


Mr. Srxes. I think we had better just have that for the use of the 
committee. 


(The information referred to was furnished the committee.) 
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General McNamara. Study has indicated the desirability of sub- 
mitting all reports on a quarterly basis. This does not mean that re- 
ports on the monthly status of operations will not be available to the 
technical services stock fund managers, or to other administrative 
supervisory levels if required. A takeoff is available at the close of 
each month’s business in all divisions should management find it 
necessary. 

PROCUREMENTS PROGRAMS 


Control of what we pump into the supply system is an area which 
requires constant review. A new method by which overall procure- 
ment programs are approved has recently been designed. Under this 
procedure, the operating divisions of the fund prepare dollar value 
studies which tabulate requirements and assets, and proposed pro- 
curement. 

Reported asset information is taken from inventory balances ap- 
pearing on DA form 1094. Assets are listed as being applicable or 
inapplicable against requirements for the period. Review of these 
studies immediately points out the dollar values of inventories which 

os 
are applicable and inapplicable against forecast demands. The Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff, Logistics, requires justification of inapplicable in- 
ventories before additional procurement is approved. The expected 
sales for the appropriate year are, of course, relatable to the approved 
“consumption budgets” for the fiscal year. This approach to approval 
of a yearly procurement program illustrates how we are utilizing 
dollar data for closer control. To review a yearly program on an item 
basis for hundreds of thousands of items would be an impossible task. 
Control does not stop here, however. No contracts are let to procure 


items until proper item supply and demand studies have been made 
by the technical services. To assure conformity of supply studies with 
directives, a periodic check is made of all supply control points. These 
inspection teams have the authority to embargo any procurement or- 
ders to prevent procurement of unnecessary supplies. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND BENEFITS 


Probably one of the biggest time savers that the stock fund has 
brought about so far has been the elimination of the requirement to 
account for stock by ownership, which was necessary under the old 
quantitative system. A common pool of supplies has saved much time 
in accounting. 

On the other hand, mobilization reserve stocks are maintained 
under stock fund inventories, broken out or separated from operating 
stocks. However, there is good reason for this. Placing such stocks 
under the fund assures their integrity since no issues can be made 
from the fund without reimbursement. This accomplishes another 
objective of the fund. 

The stock fund has been the vehicle by which a change to consump- 
tion budgets has been made practical. Program performance costs are 
now subject to more intelligent review. Such budgets result in better 
estimates of demands for use in computing proposed procurement, and 
help prevent overstockage due to faulty and overstated demands. 
This, too, accomplishes another objective. 
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Through this concept, therefore, management is now able intelli- 
gently to relate data from quantitative records with fiscal and funding 
procedures, and cement all together in an understandable picture. 
Although we believe that our system is accomplishing desired results, 
we frankly admit there are probably “bugs” in it. ‘These we expect 
to shake out as we gain more operating experience. Our emphasis up 
until this time has been on coverage and installation, for we recog- 
nized that an integrated system would have to cover pertinent areas 
of supply if it were to be usable. With development and installation 
in the final stages, we are now drawing the benefits from the system. 
Even at this early stage of its use, particularly in the older quarter- 
master subdivisions, the stock fund has epee an important part in 
the reduction of inventories and in closer control of the input of items 
into the system. 

CURRENT PLANNING 


We have no intention under current directives to extend coverage 
to include items presently budgeted under the “Procurement and pro- 
duction” appropriations. 

The stock fund will be extended to include all depot stocks, both in 
continental United States and overseas. At post, camp, and station 
level in continental United States, extension has been made to 78 QM 
subsistence commissaries, and to 29 medical-dental supply accounts. 
On July 1, 1955, we will extend coverage to six installations in Third 
Army area to cover all services. At the same time QM will extend 
coverage to 20 additional installations in continental United States. 
No extension beyond depots is contemplated overseas. We expect to 
determine further post, camp and station extension based on the fore- 
going program. 

SUMMARY 


The supply manager in the Army today is confronted with a supply 
management problem with which he has never been confronted before 
in peacetime. He has huge masses of stock which he must control. 
As the result of the cold war it appears that a large military activity 
will have to be supported over a long period of time at a very high 
cost. It is imperative that the supply managers in the Army take 
action to obtain maximum results for every dollar spent in the 
logistical area. Financial property accounting and stock funds are 
designed to assist the supply manager in accomplishing this objective. 
However, they are not cure-alls. The supply management reports will 
isolate problems by installation, by technical service, and by category 
or grouping of supplies within the technical service. At that point, 
financial property accounting and stock funds have done the supply 
management job for which they were designed. Item balances must 
then be reviewed item by item, within the group. Problem areas 
exposed with dollar data are corrected by item analysis within a group. 

When dollar data was first introduced, a number of people expressed 
the fear that top management would measure management progress 
solely through a reduction in the dollar value of the inventory within 
acommand. The total value of an inventory—by itself—is of little 
or no significance from a supply management point of view. Supply 
managers must have the answers to these questions: 

1. Is there enough stock on hand? 

2. Is there too much stock on hand ? 
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3. Will quantities on order improve or distort the inventory balance? 

t. Is the ratio of unserviceable to serviceable stock a normal ratio? 

5. Is the stock being purified through disposal of excess? 

Our goal today is the same as it has always been—a balanced inven- 
tory that is adequate to meet the demand. Dollar data through finan- 
cial property accounting and stock funds are helping us achieve this 
goal. 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AND TECHNICAL SERVICE DIVISIONS 


We have with us today representatives of all stock fund divisions 
who have prepared statements covering past, present, and future opera- 
tions. Five of these Divisions; namely, Ordnance, Signal, Transpor- 
tation, Chemical, and Engineers entered the Army stock fund on 
July 1, 1954. We would like to submit their statements for the record 
as well as that of Defense Supply Service Division. 

The Quartermaster Division and Medical-Dental Division have had 
time to test concepts under stock-fund operation. I would like to call 
on Brig. Gen. H. R. McKenzie, of the Office of the Quartermaster 
General, to present the Quartermaster Division, and then Col. Jenner 
G. Jones of the Office of the Surgeon General to discuss Medical-Dental 
Division of the Army stock fund. 


Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

The committee is privileged to have with us this afternoon our 
distinguished colleague from New York, Congressman John Taber, 
former chairman and now ranking minority member of the Appropri- 
ation Committee. 


We would be glad to have you, Mr. Taber, ask any questions that 
you may wish at this time. 


EFFECT OF STOCK FUND ON INVENTORY MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Taner. The stock fund has been created by the gathering to- 
gether of the data with reference to inventories that have been pur- 
chased with previous appropriations. Is that not correct? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And when that stock fund is used the stuff that is taken 
by the particular department or agency, bureau, or whatever it is, 
has to pay for that part of the stock fund which they purchase. Is 
that correct ? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. So that in order to have the stock fund functioning, 
there has to be money appropriated twice to get the material into use. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Beecuy. Mr. Taber, that is correct at the beginning of the 
stock fund. When the stock fund is established that is true. Of 
course, it has to take over inventories that have been paid for. 

Mr. Taper. Yes, but you go along and you have your inventory 
perhaps in your Army 25 to 30 percent complete. Is that about 
right ¢ 

Mr. Brecuy. Yes, sir; it is estimated that on June 30, 1956, stock 
funds will cover about one-third of our overall bulk inventories. 
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Mr. Taser. And as you complete your inventory, the stock fund 
grows, and in order to get any money out of it, or any material out 
of it after the establishment of this stuff in the stock fund, there 
has to be another appropriation made by the Congress to get it out. 

That is correct, also, is it not? 

Mr. Breecuy. That is correct insofar as the beginning inventory 
is concerned ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And the only way that we can get a realization of the 
funds that are in excess after this stuff is put into the stock fund 
is by a further legislative action by the Congress to take away your 
surplus. 

This is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Beecny. The surplus in the stock fund ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. So that as you go along and get away from an uncertain 
status of a war period, the only way you can reduce your inventory 
and have any advantage of it to the Treasury is by the operation of 
the stock fund and the purchase of things with new appropriations 
and further legislation by the Congress to get hold of that money in 
order to recover it into the Treasury, use it for some other military 
purpose, or something of that character. 

That is the actual picture of the stock fund situation, is it not? 
It just slows down the process of the operation of liquidation of your 
inventory. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Beecuy. I donot see it that way, sir. 

Mr. Taser. On the other hand, the advantage is that you have a 
certain check on the using agency which enables the management of 
the Military Establishment to keep track of them. That is the 
advantage of it. 


STATUS OF FINANCIAL INVENTORY ACCOUNTING COVERAGE 


Now here we have this picture of about a third of the inventory 
complete 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Taser (continuing). And you have about two-thirds of what 
there is hanging over you as a burden that you take on. 

I do not know whether that means that the inventor y of your stock 
fund would run up to $18 or $20 billion by the time you have 
completed it, less whatever happens to be sold out which does not 
require replacement, and on which we would be making new appro- 
priations. 

I do not know what the picture will be, and I do not think anyone 
else does. 

But this great, big, massive inventory is too immense. 

I was advised yesterday that the stock fund resulted—and T do not 
know whether or not it 1s correct, whether it was stock fund or not 
though I was told it was stock fund—in a five-year stock of hamburger 
which spoiled. 

I am sure the information is correct, but just exactly what inventory 
or fund that was in I do not know. 

I can see how that method of operation constitutes a menace to our 
military structure, however. 


General McNamara. May I interrupt for a moment, sir? 
Mr. Taper. Yes. 
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(jeneral McNamara. There is some misunderstanding of the knowl- 
edge of the Army inventory. 

We have knowledge of the Army inventory under the financial prop- 
erty accounting form which was presented to this committee by Under 
Secretary Finucane at an earlier date. 

He showed that the Army inventory was $20.1 billion. 

My statement today stated that by the date that is quoted here, a 
third of the Army inventory would be under stock funds. 

The statement has been made by the Under Secretary through the 
information furnished on financial property accounting that the Army 
does know its bulk worldwide inventory now. 

Mr. Taper. I listened to Secretary Wilson and Secretary McNeil 
downstairs, and I gathered this other information as a servicewide 
proposition—that it had been ¢ ompleted about one-third. 

General McNamara. That could possibly be correct, sir, But from 
my information here the Army knows its inventory, bulk inventory, 
worldwide as of $20.1 billion now through the media of financial prop- 
erty accounting. 

General Lawton. $20.1 billion includes not only the articles in the 
M. and O. fund area but also those bought with the procurement and 
production funds. The $20.1 billion is an inventory of maintenance 
and operation and procurement and production. The stock funds 
control only the items that are purchased from the maintenance and 
operations appropriation. The stock funds deal in the M. and O. 
area, consumables, 

Mr. Taner. You are setting up the industrial fund to operate that, 
are you not ¢ 

Mr. Forp. Some of the industrial funds are in the production and 
procurement area, are they not, and the inventories you have in there 
would be reflected not in the 6 billion figure but in the 20 billion figure. 

General Corenazier. Industrial fund inventories are not included 
in the $20 billion figure. The only inventories, sir, capitalized in 
industrial funds are the inventories of work in progress. Actually 
they are not a carrying vehicle for inventory as such. 

The P. and P. appropriation would procure from an industrial 
funded installation an end product; in which case it is paid for and 
picked up by financial property accounting. But there is no plan on 
the part of the Army to place its capital goods (hardware) procured 
from the P. and P. appropriation, under a stock fund 

But we do have, as General McNamara has said, an accurate in- 
ventory. We have it in terms of items and in terms of financial prop- 
= accounting on a worldwide basis. 

General McNamara. May I quote from Mr. Finucane’s speech ? 

Mr. Taner. Surely. 

General McNamara. This is headed “insert” on page 810: 

(Norr.—See p. 146 for Secretary Finucane’s testimony. ) 

Financial inventory accounting: Last February the committee was advised 
that the Army’s plan for bulk financial inventory coverage was to have been 
completed by July 1, 1954. This has been accomplished. A worldwide, profes- 
sionally supervised financial inventory accounting system, covering the largest 
Single inventory under departmental control, was installed. It is beginning to 
pay dividends. We now receive summary financial reports covering inventories 
of all technical service depots and 10 market centers in the continental United 
States, 76 overseas installations, and 31 major continental posts, camps, and 
Stations, and ports of embarkation. 
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These major installations have between $20 and $21 billion worth of materia] 
in bulk inventories, including $17.7 billion of Army-owned stock and $2.4 billion 
of stock belonging to other agencies. Of the total amount, almost $16 billion is 
in the continental United States depot system, and $400 million is in the conti- 
nental United States posts, camps, and stations. About $3.8 billion is in overseas 
commands. ; 

That is from his statement, sir. I wanted to strengthen the point 
that there is knowledge of the Army-owned inventory right at present. 

Mr. Taser. You think you can tell what you have right now, then! 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


STOCK FUND INVENTORY 


Mr. Taser. You talk about a $6-billion inventory in the stock fund. 
That is about it, is it not ? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir; as of June 30, 1956, an estimated $6.9 
billion. 

Mr. Taper. Why do you need any such inventory of general-use 
items as that? How much of it is really surplus to your requirements’ 

General McNamara. That is a figure which is gained by the capi- 
talization of the inventories under the stock-fund system. 

Mr. Tazer. Yes; but why do you need as much as that ? 

General McNamara. You do not know that you need much or you 
do not know that you need little, Mr. Taber. As I understand it right 
now, this is the first 

Mr. Taser. I understand that the Army has to have a reserve to 
meet certain requirements. 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. There are military requirements which might need that. 

But as to common-use items, and that is what the stock fund is—— 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. It is not supposed to cover any particular type of guns 
or anything of that character. 

General McNamara. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. They are supposed to be routine things which have to 
be had day to day for the maintenance of the Army. Is that right? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. It would, of course, include all sorts of things which 
you have to have around your camps. It would include perhaps your 
transportation vehicles; would it? 

General McNamara. No. 

Mr. Taser. Probably not. It might include your firehouse equip- 
ment and that sort of thing. 

But give us a picture of what it would include. Name 10 or 15 
different items which would be included ? 

General McNamara. Any of the clothing, subsistence items, medi- 
cal-dental supplies I mentioned, all of those things. There is any 
number you want in those categories, and there are these other cate- 
gories being submitted for the record. 

You will hear two of these accounts in detail here, Mr. Taber—the 
quartermaster subdivisions of the stock fund, and also the medical- 
dental subdivision here. 

Mr. Tazer. I understood that was coming. 
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Will there be available somewhat of a summary of the major cate- 
gories of things which would be included ¢ 

General McNamara. You mean a list of items, Mr. Taber? I have 
the things under the headings. Each subdivision of the stock fund 
merely shows the value of things under the larger heading. 

Mr. Taser. That was attached to your statement ? 

General McNamara. No, sir; in the detailed statements of the 
actual supply managers who will come up. 

Mr. Taper. All right. 

General McNamara. They do not show the list of the items but 
major headings. 

Mr. Taser. I would not expect that. 

I do not think I have any other questions at the moment. I do want 
to see developed some kind of a picture of what the actual bookkeeping 
items involved are as to your sales and anticipated purchases. 

Who could tell us something about why $149 million was added to 
your fund last year, last December ? 

Mr. Haynie. Do you have that figure from the budget, sir? 

Mr. Taser. The budget shows $149 million in the Army, $149,650,- 
000 shown on page 508 of the budget. That was supposed to have 
been transferred into the industrial fund. 

Mr. Haynie. That was the industrial fund, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Anybody who can tell us the reason for its transfer ? 

Mr. Berecuy. I believe, sir 

General CoLGLaziER. That would be covered in the next project, 
sir. 

Mr. Taser. I will let it go until you reach it, then. 

That is all I have. 

General Lawton. On page 592, Mr. Taber, of the budget, it shows 
the inventories. It indicates there that $2,535 million ‘of this $6.9 
billion is in reserve stocks, so part of our stock fund is in mobilization 
reserves which we are required to have. 

Mr. Taper. $2.5 billion of reserves. The inventory jumped $1.4 bil- 
lion in that period from the end of 1955 to $6.9 billion. 

That is distributed on page 592 in the first column, the first block 
of 3 columns. That indicates a jump of something like $160 million 
in active stocks, a jump of nearly $100 million in reserve stocks of 
clothing. It also indicates a subsistence jump from $117.9 to $254 
million of active stocks. 

It is rather difficult to see why we would need anything like that. 

Your reserve stocks are set to go up in 1956 by $50 million for sub- 
sistence. Why is it that anybody would want to do that? 

General McNamara. General McKenzie will cover the, quarter- 
master subdivision on subsistence. 

Mr. Taper. All right. 


INCREASES IN STOCK FUND CAPITAL 


General Lawton. In general these increases shown here are due to 
the capitalization of additional funds, as, for example, picking up 
stock funds overseas. That would add on to the capital. The prop- 
erty is there. We bought no more property, no more things. But 
when we capitalize them in the stock fund that increases the amount 
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of capital that we would show here. It is just adding new stock funds 
into the system, new divisions of the stock fund. 

Mr. Taper. Such things as reserve stocks would not be built up over- 
seas ¢ 

General Coreiazier. There are some overseas reserves in special 
reserve accounts. 

Mr. Taser. But you would not figure they would be built up par- 
ticularly ¢ 

General Coretazier. There was no actual increase in inventories; 
the increase is a fiscal increase in stock funds due to picking up areas 
and categories which were not previously included. ‘The actual in- 

ventories have been going down. 

Mr. For. In other words, it is rather vividly reflected in the stock 
fund account but in your previously appropriated inventories there 
shows a corresponding reduction 

General GoueLazirr. In the Quartermaster, for example, the stocks 
were overseas in inventory and now we are adding them to our capital 
account. 

Mr. Taner. Is the Quartermaster where he can tell us about that? 

General McKenzie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Tell us why those figures have gone up as they have. 
Do you have a statement ¢ 

General McKenzie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Is it all right to ask him to go ahead with his statement ! 

Mr. Rizxy. Yes. General Lawton, will you introduce the next wit- 
ness, please ? 

General Lawron. Brig. Gen. H. R. McKenzie of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General will present the Quartermaster Division of 
the Army stock fund. 

Mr. Ritey. We will be glad to hear from you, General McKenzie. 


QUARTERMASTER Division or THE Army Srock Funp 


(Charts were submitted to the committee. ) 

General McKenzm. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Quartermaster 
Division of the Army stock fund began operation ou July 1, 1951, with 
the capitalization of the Army’s operating stocks of clothing and 
equipage in the continental United States (ConU S) depots under a 
Department of Defense charter as authorized by Public Law 216, 81st 
Congress. This initial Quartermaster operation has been subsequently 
expanded to embrace mobilization reserves and excess stocks and by 
the establishment of additional subdivisions within ConUS depots 
covering subsistence, general supplies, and petroleum. In addition, 
the subsistence subdivision has been extended to include post, camp, 
and station stocks in the continental United States. Accordingly, ex- 
cept for minor quantities of equipment financed under the “Procure- 
ment and production” appropriation and excluded from the stock 
fund, all Quartermaster mission stocks of supplies and equipment in 
continental United States depots plus subsistence stocks in approxi- 
mately 78 commissaries are now included within the Quartermaster 
Division, Army stock fund. 

The budget estimate for fiscal year 1956 has been prepared upon the 
basis of further planned extension of all QM subdivisions to posts, 

“umps, and stations in the continental U nited States and to oversea 
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commands effective with the start of fiscal year 1956. This represents 
2 major step in placing all Quartermaster supplies under a single 
system of accounting and financial management. 

With your permission, we will now discuss a series of charts which 
show, for the QM subdivisions only, the material which General Mac- 
Namara has discussed for the Army as a whole. 

Chart 1 reveals the changes in overall inventory total and changes 
in composition which have taken place in the QM Division, Army 
stock fund. 

First of all, this chart traces the expansion of the QM Division as 
clothing and equipage reserves, subsistence, general supplies, and 
POL are added to continental U.S. depot oper ation inventories. In 
the chart is the addition of $22 million continental U. 8S. station sub- 
sistence inventories. Depicted, also, is the planned addition of an 
estimated $660 million of continental U. S. station and overseas 
inventory. 

Trends in inventory are partially offset by changes in coverage both 
commodity-wise and geographical. Even with these additions, several 
significant movements can be seen: 

(a) Operating inventories, made up of the food, clothing, supplies, 
and equipment, which are required for day-to-day issues to our troops 
are declining as the strength of the Army has declined. Despite the 
subsequent addition of nearly one-half billion dollars worth of com- 
modity coverage for subsistence, general supplies and petroleum sub- 
divisions, we will end this year with little more than one-half of the 
continental United States depot operating inventory with which we 
began operations in July of 1951. 

(>) Offsetting to some extent this definite downward movement in 
operating inventories, is an increase in our mobilization reserve of 
stocks to support the planned buildup necessary if war should come. 
This increase has taken place largely in 1953 and 1954, with only mod- 
erate increases since that time. I believe that you have already dis- 
cussed the complex question of mobilization reserves. I shall only 
note that they are included in the fund, that they are for contingent 
future emergencies with nothing directly to do with our present 
cperating requirements, and, finally, that as our operating inventories 
are reduced, mobilization reserves come to occupy an increasingly 
large percentage of continental United States depot inventories. At 
this time, they total well over 50 percent of them. 

(c) During this current year, the chart indicates an overall reduc- 
tion. after capitalization adjustment, of nearly $364 million. Con- 
tinuing this drawdown, in 1956, overall inventories will be reduced by 
issuing $120 million more than is purchased. At the present time then, 
operatin inventories are being reduced more rapidly than reserves are 
being added. 

Chart 2 permits examination of the operating portion of our in- 
ventory with more accuracy. Here we see clearly the continually 
downward trend in the inventory line offset by the abr upt increase 

caused by new capitalization. Apparent from this chart is the size 
of the oldest and largest but rapidly decreasing clothing and equip- 
age subdivision. C learly discernible here also is the relatively large 
overseas inventory of subsistence, POL, and general supplies. Many 
of these items are procured as required and not stocked in the CONUS 
depot system. 
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Excluding the increases in commodity coverage, the chart reveals 
2 reduction in operating inventories of $375 million in 1954, $350 mil- 
lion scheduled for the current year, and an additional $185 million 
planned for 1956. . 

The explanation for the bulk of this reduction is indicated in the 
lines at the bottom of the chart reflecting quartely sales against total 
new obligations for the quarter. The actual change in inventory total 
is not directly related to the difference between these lines because of 
the delivery time, as well as the fact that these obligations include some 
reserve contracts. In addition, property disposals and price adjust- 
ments have affected the total. By and large, however, our inventories 
have decreased because we are issuing, or in stock fund terms, selling 
more than we are buying. 

Chart 3 indicates the reverse of this inventory liquidation process, 
As we sell more'than we buy, we generate cash and accounts receivable 
in our revolving fund faster than we incur obligations. Here we have 
pee cash and receivable balance against unliquidated obligations 

alance. 

As in the inventory charts, the cash trend is distorted by precipitous 
changes. In this case, however, the changes are downward and repre- 
sent successive net returns of cash by the QM Division to the unallo- 
cated Army stock fund reserve account. Our net allocated cash 
account will soon show that we have returned for other financing 
requirements $614.7 million more than we were allocated. , 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


Norr.—The transactions involved in the $614,700,000 are as follows: 


1. Allocated to clothing and equipage from reserve of Army stock 


I a ss kc manertiepangbuons $200, 000, 000 
Appronriated to clothing and equipage, fiscal year 1953________ 70, 000, 000 
Transferred from clothing and equipage to subsistence, fiscal 

WERE BO Giiietietebic dan wenden daebs th ends ew itenaenn 50, 000, 000 
Allocated to general Quartermaster supplies, from reserve of 

Array St0ck Tid, TOGA SORE BP Otc necnencannnqbennandanen 26, 000, 000 

Meth Cabs WVATAD IO. os en a ee eee 346, 000, 000 
Less transfer from clothing and equipage to subsistence, fiscal 
AG oR cin biecsteeallinninietcdeacianiiniaae ang setainteniaindan ten aaianaain bia lee — 50, 000, 000 
Total funds made available from allocations and appropria- 
OMe nbc cucadd i dso ies a ee os 96, 000, 000 
2. Returned from clothing and equipage to reserve of Army stock 
fund: 
Piscean seer Bae. ee ee eet Se eee 700, 000 
Fiscal year 1958. ck Biléel pe ais ee oh ree h vast 250, 000, 000 
Trin) OIE RI cic niet itis Mbchnie tairebiahininn cemnteeeleeuens 250, 000, 000 
Fiseal year 1955 through February___---------~-- igpadcidntee 50, 000, 000 
Total actual returns through February 1955___-______-_ 550, 700, 000 
3. Balance estimated to be returned during fiscal year 1955 from 
Quartermaster subdivisions to reserve of Army stock fund__. 360, 000, 000 





Total estimated returns through fiscal year 1955___________ 910, 700, 000 


Amount estimated to be returned in excess of funds made 
available from allocations and appropriations__.__-______- 614, 700, 000 


General McKenzie. The definite upward trend in this cash chart is 
the inevitable stock fund result of reduction of inventory. The in- 
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ventory reduction comes out of the fund in the form of withdrawn cash. 
Assuming that the strength and mission of the Army remains essen- 
tially as 1t is now, we will continue the further balancing and reduction 
of the operating inventory portions of the clothing and equipage and 
general supplies subdivisions, through fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 

The subsistence and petroleum subdivisions, with their shorter 
production lead times, will have been brought into a balanced inven- 
tory position by the end of the current year. To illustrate this, I 
would like to review the aspects of the subsistence inventory in the 
same manner as we have looked at the summary for all four of our 
subdivisions. 

Chart 4 reveals a much smaller inventory, made up of a relatively 
small percentage of reserves and a large amount of operating inven- 
tory. The reduction in total inventory is dramatic as continental U.S. 
depot inventory has been reduced by over $137 million in 114 years 
of operation. Therefore, in the period July 1, 1953, to December 1954 
our inventory has been reduced by one-half. After the capitalization 
of about that same amount overseas in July, we plan for an almost 
stable inventory through 1956. 

Chart 5 examines the operating inventory against sales and new 
obligations. There is little difference between the reduction in oper- 
ating and total inventories. Comparing the sales bars to the inventory 
total, we can quickly see that inventory is being sold or turned over 
more rapidly than once a quarter. Indeed, for the second quarter of 
this year, we show less than 2 months operating inventory on hand 
in continental U. S. A study in process at this time may result in a 
finding that the projected obligations for the third and fourth quar- 
ters will not be as high as projected. If such is the result, then our 
ending inventory for fiscal year 1955 may be somewhat lower. 

Chart 6, like the similar one which we examined previously for all 
QM subdivisions, reflects the liquidation of inventory in the rapid 
cash buildup. 

In closing, gentlemen, I can say that we are proud of the record of 
sound inventory and financial management which these records show. 
We do not claim that this reduction would not have taken place with- 
out the stock fund and our other financial tools. However, the stock 
fund and financial inventory accounting have provided our central 
supply managers with financial statements to supplement item in- 
formation in supervising the status of ten’s of thousands of individual 
items. Most important, we now know at major command and depart- 
mental level and can tell the Secretaries of the Army and Defense and 
the Congress, on a consolidated inventory basis, what our inventories 
are worth, what we need to buy, and where we’re going in financial 
management terms. We’ve reached the point where we wonder how 
we got along before without the assistance of the stock fund and 
financial inventory accounting. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Taber, do you have some questions at this point, or 
would it be helpful to have the other statement first ? 

Mr. Taser. I think it might be just as well to have the other state- 
ment first. 

General Lawton. I would like to introduce as the next witness, Col. 
Jenner G. Jones, of the Office of the Surgeon General, who will present 
the Medical-Dental Division of the Army stock fund. 
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MepicaL-DentraL Division or THE ArMy Srock Funpb 


(Charts were submitted to the committee.) 

Colonel Jones. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, thank you for the 
opportunity of presenting a brief statement regarding the operation 
of the Medical-Dental Division of the Army stock fund. 

The operation of the Medical-Dental Division, Army stock fund 
since its inception on July 1, 1953, is graphically portrayed by the 
charts provided the committee. These charts represent the significant 
aspects of stock-fund operations reflecting composition of inventories; 
the relationship of sales and procurement to operating inventories; and 
relate cash and receivables to procurement obligations. These charts 
reflect the results of past operations, our current position as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, and also the forecasted stock fund activity from January 
1, 1955, through June 30, 1956. 

First let us examine the composition of inventories, chart No. 1, 
Although total inventories increased during the first year of operations 
as a result of deliveries from prior-year contracts, operating stocks 
decreased $49.3 million. Conversely, reserve stocks reflect an increase 
of $53.7 million. This shift in the composition of stocks was necessi- 
tated by: 

(1) The replacement of mobilization reserve stocks which had been 
diverted to support the Korean police action; and 

(2) Reevaluation of requirements and subsequent reduction of depot 
operating stocks consistent with peacetime demands. 

A vigorous program to determine stock-fund excesses indicated 
stocks in the value of $11 million as of June 30, 1954. This included 
tentative program requirements approximating $6.3 million for other 
than normal Army customers on which disposal action could not be 
effected. An additional $1.5 million of 14-grain morphine syrettes 
were retained as excess pending professional decision of the practi- 
cability and feasibility of utilizing this stock as a substitute for firm 
mobilization requirements for the standard 14-grain item. 

Minor amounts of inventory reflected as “other” on the chart reflect 
Government-furnished property—in transit inventories and salvage 
stocks. 

During the first 6 months of fiscal year 1955, total inventories in- 
creased $44.8 million which was directly attributable to the extension 
of the Medical-Dental Division, Army stock fund to the 3 major over- 
sea commands and 29 CONUS stations. The bulk of the increase is 
reflected as operating stocks. 

Total inventories projected for June 30, 1955, approximates the 
actual inventory reflected as of December 31, 1954, with a decrease of 
$12 million forecasted for fiscal year 1956. It should be pointed out 
that the forecasts for June 30, 1955, and June 30, 1956, reflect: total 
capitalization of the stock-fund extensions as increases to operating 
stock. Determination of that part of new capitalization applicable 
to reserve stockage will be calculated and properly applied by operat- 
ing officials of the Medical-Dental Division of the Army stock fund. 

Chart No. 2 reflects a comparison of sales and procurement in rela- 
tion to operating stocks. Although the bulk of the stock-fund exten- 
sion of $44.8 million was capitalized as operating inventory, a net de- 
crease of $18.3 million is reflected during the period July 1, 1953, 
to December 31, 1954. Sales of $60.6 million during this 18-month 
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eriod exceeded obligations for procurement by $33.2 million. This 
indicated that operationally we were “living off the shelf” and pro- 
curing only those items absolutely essential to the adequate medical 
care of the Army. Projected sales for the period January 1, 1955, to 
June 30, 1956, are estimated to be $68.3 million; estimated procurement 
for the same period is $48.1 million. It should be noted that the 
scales and procurement entries reflected for this period on the chart are 
average quarterly projections. 

Chart No. 3 represents the relationship of cash and _ receivables 
to unliquidated procurement obligations. The cash position of the 
fund increased steadily to a high of $37 million at the end of the 
second quarter, fiscal year 1955. 

The cash decreases projected during the remainder of fiscal year 
1955 and fiscal year 1956 reflect a transfer of $60 million generated 
by the Medical-Dental Division, Army stock fund. Accounts receiv- 
able increased steadily during the first 9 months of operation to a high 
of $22.1 million. During this period, billing was accomplished at a 
central point. However, operational experience gained during these 
first months indicated that decentralization of billing operations would 
be desirable and provide a more rapid liquidation. The results of 
decentralized billing were immediate and accounts receivable were re- 
duced to $8.4 million as of the end of the second quarter, fiscal year 
1955, Continued improvement in the liquidation of accounts receiv- 
able is anticipated with a norm approximating $4.2 million forecasted 
in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. 

At the end of the first 18 months operation, total unliquidated 
procurement obligations of $6.6 million may be related to receiv- 
ables of $8.4 million and cash of $37 million. Projections indicate 
that at the end of fiscal year 1955, cash and receivables in the amount 
of $23.8 million will be available against total unliquidated procure- 
ment obligations of $12.3 million. At the end of fiscal year 1956, how- 
ever, total cash and receivables in the amount of $12.9 million are 
available to liquidate outstanding procurement obligations of $18.4 
million. Although the chart reflects a deficiency of cash to liquidate 
liabilities forecasted for fiscal year 1956 it must be remembered that 
the cash position is as of June 30, 1956, whereas the liquidation of 
liabilities will occur over a period of time, during which the cash 
of the fund will be replenished by the liquidation of accounts receiv- 
ables established as the result of sales subsequent to that date. 

In addition to the data presented graphically, it is deemed appro- 
priate to discuss the total investment of the United States Govern- 
ment in the Medical-Dental Division, Army stock fund. The invest- 
ment of the United States Government in the Medical-Dental Divi- 
sion increased $17.5 million during fiscal year 1954 to $195.9 million. 
This increase was realized primarily as a result of the liquidation of 
*24 million of stock withdrawal credits which were funded out of 
the medical care program, M. and O. appropriation. The capital 
increase therefore, is the net of the latter amount less capital adjust- 
ments to inventory, capitalized contracts, cash and the net operating 
loss. At the end of fiscal year 1955, total investment of the United 
States Government in the Medical-Dental Division will be increased 
by $29.6 million primarily as a result of the extension of the Medical- 
Dental Division, Army stock fund to the 3 major oversea commands 
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and 29 CONUS stations. At the end of fiscal year 1956, a net decrease 
of $23 million is forecasted primarily due to return of cash to the 
Army stock fund and extension of the fund to 4 oversea commands, 


STATEMENTS ON Oruer Stock Funp Divistons 


General McNamara. That, Mr. Chairman, constitutes the overall 
presentations of the Army stock fund. We have witnesses in the 
waiting room prepared to make statements covering the Chemical, 
Engineer, Ordnance, Signal, Transportation, and Defense Supply 
Service Divisions of the Army stock fund in case you would like to 
call them. If not, these statements on their divisions of the stock 
fund I think should be entered into the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well, the statements will be inserted in the record. 

(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


STATEMENT ON ARMY Stock FuND CHEMICAL DIVISION 


(Charts were submitted the committee. ) 

The Chemical Division of the Army stock fund was established July 1, 1954, 
under authority of a charter granted by the Secretary of Defense with total 
assets of approximately $68 million. These assets consist of: $62.5 million in 
inventories of Chemical Corps M. & O. type items such as repair parts, com- 
mercial chemicals, and commercial end products in the supply system; $14 
million of undelivered purchases ; $4.0 million in cash from the Army stock fund 
cash reserve. 

Capitalized inventories were changed during fiscal year 1955 as a result of 
the following: 


Million 
Sabie Ri PGRNONRT 2 8s 2 Sh hs a) eee ee 28 7.0 
Withdrawal of Air Force peculiar items from the stock fund___-__-__-_- 8.0 


Receipt of deliveries from capitalized contracts___..._.._.___-..-.--___-_ 1.3 


These actions result in a balance of $48.8 million in capitalized inventories at the 
end of fiscal year 1955. The capitalized inventory will be increased by approxi- 
mately $6 million during fiscal year 1956 as a result of extension to oversea 
theaters and to continental posts, camps, and stations. This $6 million will be 
reduced by approximately $1 million due to disposal of excesses resulting in a net 
change of approximately $5 million. Of this $5 million $3.9 million will be used 
to satisfy consumer requirements and $1.1 million reflects the authorized operat- 
ing stock level for the oversea theaters and continental posts, camps, and 
stations. 

The total inventory projected for fiscal year 1956 of 48.3 million reflects an 
increase in inventory of 2.8 million. This increase is attributable to the receipts 
from procurement of 1.5 million for the authorized mobilization reserve and an 
increase of 1.1 million in authorized operating stock level due to extension to the 
overseas theaters and continental posts, camps, and stations. The remaining 
0.2 million remains to be disposed of as excess. 

The projection of sales of $6 million in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 
includes $4.8 million for Army, including the Army National Guard, $0.3 million 
for Navy, $0.4 million for Air Force, $0.3 million for other Government agencies, 
and $0.3 million from the sale of excess and salvage property. The stability of 
the recurring sales volume through fiscal year 1956 is due to the initial issue 
of specific items for the Army. The projection of fiscal year 1955 sales at $6 
million is supported by actual sales through first 6 months’ operation in amount 
of $2.9 million. 

The projected $2.7 million of purchases for fiscal year 1955 are supported by 
purchases through the first 6 months’ operation of $1.1 million and the fact that 
central procurement deliveries for this fiscal year have not been made. The 
projection of $3.8 million for fiscal year 1956 includes receipts from procurement 
for the authorized mobilization reserve which is reflected in the inventory shown 
in these statements—an increase of $1.5 million. The increase in receipts from 
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procurement of $1.1 million is arrived at through procurement of $1.5 million in 
authorized mobilization reserve and a decrease in procurement of operating 
stocks of $0.4 million. This is possible largely because of extension of the 
Chemical Division to overseas depots and continental posts, camps, and stations, 
thereby utilizing items currently on the shelf. 

The relationship of sales to purchases and inventories of operating stocks can 
pest be visualized by referring to chart No. 1. As can be seen, 55 percent of the 
sales in fiscal year 1955 are being furnished from inventories in stock and in 
fiscal year 1956, 62 percent of the sales are furnished from this source. The 
seemingly high percentage of operating inventories to sales in both fiscal years 
is due to the fact that present retention criteria permits holding current operat- 
ing stocks of military-type items as long as there is a foreseeable requirement and 
they are economically maintainable. This relationship can be expected to im- 
prove in future years due to the Chemical Corps policy of living off the shelf 
to the maximum extent possible. 


ENGINEER DIVISION 
STATEMENT ON ARMY STocK FUND ENGINEER DIVISION 


(Charts were submitted to the committee.) 

The Engineer Division of the Army stock fund was activated on July 1, 1954, 
with assets of $281 million. As presently constituted, the fund encompasses 
21,700 different items of supply. The stock fund is currently limited in scope to 
the Chief of Engineers Military Supply System within the continental United 
States and to general engineer stock items of the maintenance and operations 
type. Repair parts and procurement and production items are excluded, as are 
certain specific stock classifications; such as, sets of equipment, lumber and 
allied products, and bridging equipment. During the fourth quarter of fiscal 
year 1955, it is anticipated that the category “Sets of equipment” will be included 
in the stock fund. This proposed extension has been taken into consideration 
in the budget estimates by the inclusion of $38.8 million of additional operating 
stocks in the fourth quarter of the fiscal year. The fiscal year 1955 portion of 
the estimate provides for obligations for the purchase of $30 million in operating 
supplies. No provision has been made for the purchase of mobilization reserve 
stocks in fiscal year 1955. 

The fiscal year 1956 portion of the estimate provides for the extension of the 
Engineer Division of the Army stock fund, including both general engineer items 
and repair parts, to posts, camps, and stations within the zone of interior and 
to theater depot level in oversea commands. As a result of the inclusion of 
repair parts an additional 180,000 line items will be embraced by the stock fund. 
Provision has been made for increased capitalization due to the increase in line 
items and to the extension of the stock fund in the amount of $495 million, dis- 
tributed as follows: $292 million in operating stocks and $203 million in reserve 
stocks. In fiscal year 1956, provision is made for obligations for the purchase 
of additional operating stocks in the amount of $45 million. No provision has 
been made for the purchase of mobilization reserve stocks in fiscal year 19/6. 
It is estimated that $20 million will be available by the end of fiscal year 1£56 
for return to the cash reserve of the Army stock fund. 

Experience gained in the operation of the Engineer Division of the Army 
stock fund during the first half of the current fiscal year has been reflected in 
the budget estimate. Charts provided the committee reflect the budget activity 
in graph form. 

Chart 1 shows the relation of operating stocks to sales and procurement. The 
significant points reflected in this chart are: 

(1) The increase in operating inventory during the period March 31 to June 
30, 1955, covering the inclusion of $38.8 million worth of sets of equipment in 
the stock fund. 

(2) The increase of $292 million in operating inventory at the beginning of 
fiscal year 1956 to cover additional capitalization resulting from the inclusion 
of repair parts and the extension of the stock fund to posts, camps, and stations 
within the Zone of Interior and to depot level in overseas commands. 

Chart 2 reflects the composition of total inventory included in the Engineer 
Division of the Army stock fund. The significant points reflected in this chart 
are: 

(1) At time of capitalization on July 1, 1954, the assets of the fund totaled 
$281 million, consisting of $94 million in operating stocks; $106 million in 
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reserve stocks; $69 million in excess stocks; and $12 million in other assets, 
including $7 million in capitalized contracts and $5 million cash allocation from 
the cash reserve. 

(2) The inventory value as of June 30, 1955, is estimated at $2438 million, 
‘This represents a decrease of $25 million over that initially capitalized on July 1, 
1954. The decrease of $25 million is the net result of $63.8 million in stock 
drawdown and the capitalization of $38.8 million worth of sets of equipment 
included in the stock fund during the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1955. 

(3) The inventory value as of June 30, 1956, is estimated at $668 million. This 
represents an increase of $425 million over the inventory shown for June 36, 
1955. The increase is due to the capitalization of $495 million to cover repair 
parts and extension of the fund to posts, camps, and stations within the United 
States and to depot level overseas. The additional capitalization of $495 
million is offset by the anticipated $70 million drawdown in stocks, thereby 
reflecting a net increase in stock position $425 million on June 30, 1956. 

Chart 38 shows the relation of cash and accounts receivables to outstanding 
contracts. The significant points reflected in this chart include: 

(1) The $5 million cash on hand as of July 1, 1954. This cash was made 
available to the Engineer Division from the unallocated cash reserve account 
of the Army stock fund. 

(2) As the result of cash sales and procurement actions, the anticipated cash 
and receivables position on June 30, 1955, will amount to $46 million. Of this 
amount $19 million will be required to pay for items under contract which 
remain undelivered as of June 30, 1955. The balance of cash is estimated to 
be required for working capital during fiscal year 1956 to handle the expanded 
activity. 

(3) It is anticipated that the June 30, 1956, cash and receivables position of 
$82 million will have permitted the return during fiscal year 1956 of $20 million 
to the cash reserve of the Army stock fund. It is estimated that the balance 
will be required to cover payment of undelivered contracts on hand as of June 30, 
1956, and for working capital during fiscal year 1957. 


ORDNANCE DIVISION 
STATEMENT ON THE ARMY Stock FUND, ORDNANCE DIVISION 


(Charts were submitted to the committee. ) 

The Ordnance Division of the Army stock fund was implemented on July 1, 
1954, to include hardware and cleaning and preserving materiel capitalized at 
$248 million with home office at Raritan Arsenal, Raritan, N. J., the supply 
management agency for these materiels. 

The Army plan further provided for the inventory of all remaining repair 
part items in the ordnance supply system to be included within the stock fund 
on July 1, 1955. It was decided, however, that the benefits in improved man- 
agement and ease of funding would justify the effort to accelerate this program 
considerably. Consequently on October 1 the balance of ordnance repair part 
items (except those for guided missiles) were included within the stock fund, 
with commodity home offices at— 

Ordnance Tank Automotive Command, Detroit (automotive parts) 
Ordnance Weapons Command, Rock Island, Ill. (weapons parts) 
Rossford Ordnance Depot, Toledo (tools and equipment ) 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia (fire-control equipment) 

Guided missile parts were omitted because it would be impracticable to include 
and handle items undergoing rapid developmental changes and maintain the 
integrity of the fund. The use of a stock fund is most effective when covering 
standard common items which can be purchased, distributed, and sold on a 
repetitive basis within a short period of time to a variety of customers. Guided 
missile parts do not meet this criteria. 

As the Ordnance Division of the Army stock fund geared into operation, meas- 
urement in financial terms of the value of the Ordnance Corps repair parts 
inventories and supplies, value of sales, and costs of refinancing became available. 

Total value of ordnance inventories, chart 1, in the stock fund at the end of 
the first full quarter of operation, on December 31, 1954, as shown on chart 1 
was $2.9 billion. This was more than 25 percent of the total ordnance inventory 
in CONUS depots. The remaining value of the inventory include $2.6 billion of 
major items and $4.79 billion of ammunition. Major items of supply are not 
included within the stock fund as these materials are procured under the major 
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procurement appropriation. Major items are listed on initial allowance docu- 
ments in the establishment of troop units and therefore the procurement of 
these items for both operating Army and mobilization reserves should be proposed 
and defended before the Congress by the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics and 
the technical services annually rather than Army units (consumers). The 
derived demand for repair parts to sustain major items in the field is, however, 
ideal for stock-fund operations. Ammunition is procured primarily for reserves 
and, therefore, does not lend itself to revolving-fund-type operations. 

In addition to providing measurements of the total ordnance repair parts and 
supplies, the stock fund makes possible some revealing comparisons between 
different classes of items. Chart 2 lists the major class assigned to each of the 
commodity home offices, showing the number of items of supply and the capi- 
talized dollar values of each class as of December 31, 1954. Automotive parts for 
both combat and tactical vehicles (including batteries and tires) include 118,000 
different items which is just over one-half of the item total. The dollar value 
of the automotive parts was $1.62 billion which is over one-half of the total 
dollar value. Weapons repair parts valued at $726 million which was about 
one-fourth of the total dollar value, although the number of items involved 
was only about one-seventh of the total. Fire-control items totaled well over 
33,000 items and were valued at $235 million. Common items (hardware items 
and cleaning and preserving material) include 26,000 items valued at $199 
million. The smallest category included 18,000 tool and equipment items valued 
at $129 million. 

This brief history and the inventory figures represent the ordnance stock fund 
operation for the CONUS depot system. The reports coming into Washing- 
ton from the commodity home offices are on a monthly basis and are providing 
an abundance of information valuable to improved management. Branch of- 
fices in the depots (the outlets) and procurement districts (the inlets) feed 
information into the commodity home offices where it is consolidated. As all 
echelons gain familiarity with the procedures and potentiality of the data im- 
proved accuracy in the figures and improved management will result. 

The next phase in installation of the Ordnance Division of the Army stock fund 
is extension to overseas theaters and to selected posts, camps, and stations in 
CONUS for all items now included. [Extension into the latter category is al- 
ready begun, involving certain installations in the Third Army area. Exten- 
sion to the Ordnance supply depots in the overseas theaters is scheduled for 
July 1, 1955. Preliminary work on this project began in January with a con- 
ference attended by overseas representatives, which included a series of dis- 
cussions at Office Chief of Ordnance in Washington, and at selected commodity 
home offices and branch offices where the stock fund was already in operation. 

So much for a brief history of the ordnance portion of the stock fund. A look 
ahead has been provided in a series of estimates for fiscal year 1956. 

Transactions estimated on chart 4 for fiscal year 1956 for the ordnance portion 
of the Army stock fund include a projected sales figure of $559 million. In 
addition to sales which will draw on stocks, disposal of excess stocks will prob- 
ably be $50 million. Additions to supply will include returns of stock from over- 
seas theaters, and from other customers, to the ordnance supply system, and are 
estimated at $50 million for the year. It is expected that obligations for new 
procurement for fiscal year 1956 will total $150 million predominately to pro- 
vide fast-moving items. 

The great bulk of the ordnance stock fund sales are expected to be to United 
States Army customers, as illustrated in chart 5, showing $446 million to the 
Army from the total of $550 million. MDAP is expected to take $60 million 
worth of stock-fund items, the Navy $26 million, and the Air Force $11 million. 

The supply problems in dealing with these customers remain unchanged, but 
financial management is considerably strengthened by the stock fund, and 
supply management will be enhanced and made more responsible to efficiency 
and demands through the instrumentality of the stock fund. 

It is too early for the Ordnance Corps to present statistics and charts on the 
overall effects of operation under the stock fund. One type of measurement is 
available, however, which, although it extends back into the prestock fund 
era, illustrates a type of comparison which can become increasingly pointed 
is the stock fund reports build up a better fund of data for the Ordance Corps. 
Stock-fund measurements applied to sales and inventories in chart 6 show 
considerable change in the 3 fiscal years 1954 through 1956. Sales declined a 
half billion dollars from $1.2 billion in 1954 to $700 million in 1955. The 
estimate for fiscal year 1956 is another decline, to $550 million. CONUS depot 
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inventories show declines from $3.5 billion in 1954 to $2.4 billion in 1955 ang 
$2.1 billion in 1956. On July 1, 1956, ordnance depot inventories overseas will 
be included within the stock fund, and this is estimated to add $679 million 
to the fund. The operation for fiscal year 1956 will generate cash in the amount 
of $371 million to be returned to an accounting reserve. 

The customer becomes more important under the stock fund, in terms both 
of better estimates of his demand and the increasing stress to make prompt 
collection of accounts receivable after sules are made. More detailed use of 
the extensive monthly commodity home office reports of inventories, sales, 
procurement, and numerous other phases of financial and supply management, 
now becoming available to the Ordnance Coerps, are not yet appropriate here, 

The early months of operations are partly an experience of learning new 
procedures and refining data. Responsible management of the assigned supply 
missions will be stimulated at each echelon of management as the corps becomes 
familiar with potentialities of the stock fund. 


SIGNAL DIVISION 
STATEMENT ON THE ARMY Stock FUND, SIGNAL DiviIston 


(Charts were submitted to the committee.) 

The Signal Corps Division of the Army stock fund was established on July 1, 
1954. Operations for fiscal year 1955 are limited to continental United States 
depots but will be extended to overseas commands and selected posts, Camps, 
and stations in the continental United States beginning July 1, 1955. In gen- 
eral, the Signal Division of the Army stock fund includes all Signal Corps 
spare parts, expendable supplies, and minor items of equipment. 

On July 1, 1954, assets of $656.5 million were capitalized. Assets capitalized 
consisted of depot inventories of $524.5 million, undelivered purchases to be 
paid from other accounts of $122 million, and a $10 million cash allocation 
from the cash reserve of the Army stock fund. For fiscal year 1955 only, stock 
withdrawal credits in the amount of $154.1 million were established for Army 
and Air Force as a current liability with the resulting investment of the Govern- 
ment on July 1, 1954, of $502.4 million. 

Chart 1 shows the relationship of operating inventory, sales, and procure- 
ment for fiscal year 1955 and 1956. A drawdown of 36 percent of operating 
inventory in CONUS is projected for fiscal year 1955. The increase in operating 
inventory occasioned by the extension of the Signal Division on July 1, 1955, 
is apparent. There is no comparable increase in sales since sales to the over- 
seas commands were previously included. Operating inventory in fiscal year 
1956 is essentially constant although new obligations for procurement are mail- 
tained at a level of only 60 percent of sales. This careful use of procurement 
will ultimately reduce operating inventory very considerably, but the present 
composition of inventory precludes a very rapid reduction. Current stocks are 
not balanced in terms of items or locations. These imbalances are primarily 
the result of extreme differences between wartime and peacetime consumption 
rates and reflect overstockage from World War II and the cessation of hostilities 
in Korea. Much of the new procurement scheduled for fiscal year 1956 is either 
for high consumption perishable items such as dry batteries, which must be 
used promptly and for which long supply stocks cannot exist, or for spare parts 
for new items of equipment. The balance of the procurement is for specific 
items which are in short supply. The placing of the large inventories in the 
overseas commands under financial control through capitalization is considered 
a major step toward ultimate drawdown of these inventories to more reasonable 
levels. During the first year of operations of the Signal Division on a world- 
wide basis, no provision was made for the eventual restratification of appro- 
priate overseas operating stocks to reserve stocks. This action which is forecast 
for completion in fiscal year 1957 will greatly reduce the overall operating 
inventory. 

Chart 2 shows the relationship of cash and accounts receivable to accounts 
payable and unliquidated obligation for procurement. A steady increase in 
cash as a result of keeping the level of procurement well below that of sales 
may be noted and a reasonably liquid position for the Signal Division is fore- 
cast. Chart 3 shows the composition of inventory from the date of capitaliza- 
tion through June 30, 1956. Reserve stocks are maintained essentially constant 
in fiscal year 1955 and increase slightly in fiscal year 1956 as a result of exten- 
sion of the fund. 
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Installation of the Signal Division of the Army stock fund has provided the 
Signal Corps with a new and efficient tool for effective supply and financial 
management and full utilization is being made of this device. 

It is used to supplement the already effective item by item supply management 
traditionally employed by the Signal Corps. In addition to providing improved 
financial management, it is enabling the acceleration of programs for reduction 
of investment in inventories and better controls over stock management and 
procurement, 

TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 


STATEMENT ON THE ARMY STOCK FUND, TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 


(Charts were submitted to the committee. ) 

The Transportation Division of Army stock fund was established on July 1, 
1954, with an allocation of cash in the amount of $1 million. This division of the 
stock fund consists of Transportation Corps mission items such as rail and 
marine repair parts, and terminal operation support items such as cargo handling, 
blocking, and lashing gear. Demands are satisfied by sale from existing depot 
stocks, local procurement, and by direct shipment from vendor on open-end 
contracts. 

During fiscal year 1955, decentralized procurement will account for approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the total stock-fund program. In succeeding fiscal years 
decentralized procurement will increase due to expansion of open-end contracts 
and liberalization of local procurement to posts, camps, and stations. 

The stock-fund receipts from procurement programs for fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1956 are as follows: 


| 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1955 1956 


Prereliae OF Minis Cidisethe nein chp othe ccdwemintcupaiestmekdwadend uname ---| $4,820,000 $5, 820, 000 
Transportation onion aad 180, 000 180, 000 


5, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 





Included in the procurement program are the following requirements for mobil- 
ization reserve: 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 } 1956 





Purchase of stock $970, 000 | $975, 000 
Transportation 30, 000 | 25, 000 


1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 


The extension of stock fund to continental United States posts, camps and 
stations, and overseas depots, in fiscal year 1956 will result in increased capitali- 
zation of approximately $50 million in bulk stock on hand. The distribution of 
this stock between continental United States and overseas is as follows: 


[Millions of dollars] 


eedidiabiess nana elias = ii aia 
| Continental 


|United States) Overseas 


CO I I i a a ae — a 3.5 | 17 
Reserve stock .0 6 
Excess____ ; ate ee bea Sait cc 2.9 20. 6 


6.4 43. 6 





With respect to the excess to peacetime requirements of the overseas stock, 
action is being taken to return to continental United States for placement in 
authorized reserve where quantity and conditions of stock so warrant. 
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The estimated sales programs for fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 are as 
follows: 











Fiscal year 1955 | 
as cr ties $ | Fiscal year 
|1956 consumer 
Consumer | Withdrawal Total funds 
funds credits ’ 
Maintenance and operation __ 4 rl $6, 415, 000 $5, 000, 000 ms bm 000 | ag $12, 305, 000 
Other- te Saal IN S wecenranscoen 285, 000 | 195, 00 
PIE ict ad anes ciedmn sme! 6, 700, 000 5, 000, 000 11, 700, ‘000 12, 500, ( 000 
| | 


The fiscal year 1956 budget estimate under maintenance and meses appro- 
priation includes consumer funds for reimbursement to Army stock fund, 

The procurement programs for fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 will 
approximate 50 percent less that the projected sales program for these years 
due to the sizable inventories on hand in depot stocks. <A progressive increase 
in the amount of cash on hand will continue until the inventories are brought 
into balance with sales. This budget estimate provides for the return of $5 
million to the cash reserve at the end of fiscal year 1956. 

Three charts provided the committee depict past, present, and future condi- 
tions of this division of the Army stock fund. 

Chart I—Relation of inventory, sales, and procurement : 

(a) The operating inventory capitalized on July 1, 1954, was $28.5 million. 
It is estimated that by June 30, 1955, this inventory will be reduced to $2.8 mil- 
lion. The extension of the stock fund to continental United States posts, Camps, 
and stations, and overseas depots, on July 1, 1955, will result in an increased 
capitalization of this stock by approximately $20 million. It is estimated that 
the value of operating stock as of June 30, 1956, will be $24.8 million. 

(b) The estimated sales programs for the fiscal years 1955 and 1956 are 
$12 million and $153 million, respectively; $5 million of the program for fiscal 
year 1955 will be satisfied through stock withdrawal credits. The increase dur- 
ing fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1955 is to provide for extension of stock 
fund to continental United States posts, camps, and stations, and overseas 
depots. 

(c) The unliquidated obligations (excluding capitalized contracts) as of 
December 31, 1954, were $766,967 against obligations incurred of $1.2 million, 
As a result of the Department of the Army policy on supply control studies, as 
established in December 1954, the remainder of the procurement program will 
be obligated during the last 6 months of fiscal year 1955; $1 million of the 
— urement will be for mobilization reserve requirements. The estimated un- 
liquidated obligations as of June 30, 1955, and 1956 are $1.9 million. 

(a) The capitalized operating stocks have been continually decreasing, due to: 

1. Issue of supplies overbalancing receipt from procurement. 
Transfer of stock in excess of operating requirement to mobilization 
accounts. 

(b) A substantial increase will take place in fiscal year 1956, when it is ex- 
pected that operating stocks at continental United States posts, camps, and sta- 
tions, and overseas depots will be capitalized in the stock fund. 

(c) The capitalized mobilization stocks should continue to increase due to 
buildup of these stocks to authorized level as a result of planned procurement 
and transfer from operating and excess accounts. This increase will be insig- 
nificant in the continental United States posts, camps, and stations, and over- 
seas depots after capitalization, since these activities are not currently author- 
ized mobilization stockage. 

(7) The excesses in capitalized surplus stocks will fluctuate, and gradually 
diminish, as a result of screening for retention of operating and mobilization 
requirements. Declarations will be very small as supply control studies and 
reviews of stock fund items are accomplished. 

(e) The initial cash allocation for this division was $1 million. The in- 


creased cash availability as of June 30, 1956, is required for procurement to re- 
plenish stocks to meet the sales program. 
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DEFENSE SUPPLY SERVICE DIVISION 
STATEMENT ON THE ARMY STOCK FUND DEFENSE Supply SERVICE Division 


(Charts were submitted to the committee. ) 

The Defense Supply Service—Washington was established as an agency within 
the Department of Defense at the seat of Government effective July 1, 1951, by 
charter approved by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). The 
basic charter authorized the establishment of a Division of the Army Stock 
Fund to finance inventories, and has been superseded by Department of Defense 
Directive No. 5160.3, December 10, 1954, and stock fund charter approved 
December 14, 1954. 

The purpose of the directive referred to above is to provide a central service 
within the Department of Defense at the seat of government for the efficient 
and economical performance of administrative procurement, supply, contractual, 
and related services functions for all Department of Defense agencies located 
at the seat of government, thereby eliminating the necessity for each to duplicate 
such facilities. The services of the Defense Supply Service—Washington are 
utilized by all Department of Defense activities located at the seat of govern- 
ment, except military posts, camps, and stations, certain field activities of the 
Department of the Air Force, and Department of the Navy activities for which 
similar services and facilities are presently authorized. 

The initial capitalization consisSted of inventories valued at $935,191, less a 
stock withdrawal credit of $340,000 authorized for the Department of the Army. 
At the option of the Department of the Army, the stock withdrawal credit 
lapsed during the fiscal year 1952. 

On October 1, 1951, funds in the amount of $700,000 were transferred from 
the unallocated reserve account of the Army stock fund. To date, upon recom- 
mendation of the Director, Defense Supply Service, Washington, $1,200,000 has 
been returned to the unallocated reserve, Army stock fund. 

As of February 28, 1955, the inventory on hand of the Defense Supply Service, 
Washington division of the Army stock fund totaled $465,347, a reduction of 
over 50 percent of the original inventory capitalization. 

A summarization of the above facts leads to the conclusion that financing 
techniques made available through the establishment of this stock fund division 
have directly contributed to more effective inventory management and control. 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Taber. 
FINANCIAL POSITION AND OPERATING RESULTS 


Mr. Taser. As I understand it, the stock fund is presently esti- 
mated at almost $7 billion in the Army. Is that right? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir; inventories are estimated to be al- 
most that as of June 30, 1956. 

Mr. Taper. And as I understand it, you estimate a cash balance of 
about $996 million on the 30th of June. Has that been changed since 
the President’s budget was submitted ? 

Mr. Haynie. Mr. Taber, that cash will be essentially the same as 
has been estimated. We have made a check of the first 6 months of 
operation in this fiscal year, and it bears out that balance. 

Mr. Taser. It bears out that estimate or more? 

Mr. Haynte. That estimate, as nearly as we can estimate it. 

Mr. Taper. You estimated you would have $112 million in 
receivables ? 

Mr. Haynie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is that what your figure is presently, or what is it? 

Mr. Haynie. I will have to refer tomy papers. At the present time 
our figures through December 31, are $200 million, as compared to the 
$112 million. The figure of $112 million is the June 30 position, so we 
expect to liquidate those receivables, but the $112 million stands as a 
forecast for the end of this fiscal year. 
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Mr. Taser. For the end of the year? 

Mr. Haynie. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. And what are your payables estimated at now ‘ 

Mr. Haynie. At the midyear position, sir? 

Mr. Taser. No. What do you estimate them now for the end of 
the year ? 

Mr. Haynie. The figure listed in statement C on page 591 of the 
budget is the best figure so far as we can estimate at this time. 

Mr. Forp. What would be your figure comparable to the $200 million 
that was given for accounts receivable, the actual as of the last date 
you have? 

Mr. Haynte. Around $120 million. 

Mr. Forp. That figure would be comparable to the $92 million 

Mr. Haynie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You have, according to the budget, estimated purchases 
and expenses of $1,495 million. Is that right? That is on page 59! 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Haynie. The forecast as of the close of fiscal year 1956, yes. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have anything in sight at the moment that 
indicates that that might be more or less than your budget forecast! 

Mr. Haynie. No, sir, considering the assumptions taken at the time 
that was prepared, it would be the same at the present time. 

Mr. Taner. What do you estimate is the cash required to finance 
purchases ¢ 

Mr. Haynie. Let me see if I understand that question. You mean 
the cash required for the stock fund ? 

Mr. Taper. To finance purchases and to pay your bills. 

Mr. Haynie. The expenses that we will pay out ? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Haynie. That, sir—our expenses for fiscal year 1956—shoul( 
be $1.495 billion. I might say those figures are as good as the assump: 
tions on which they were based. 

Mr. ‘Taner. How much cash reserve do you expect to have to have! 

Mr. Haynie. [am not sure I understand that. 

Mr. Taser. How much cash requirements do you expect to have 
including reserve ? 

Mr. Haynie. That is a difficult question, sir. We are right now 
finishing our complete installation of the stock funds and have been 
occupied solely with the installation and required capitalization. 
Until such time as we have had adequate time to operate the whole 
fund, it would be difficult to place the dollar valuation. We would 
rather err on the side of having too much than having the stock fund 
without operating capital. 

Mr. Taser. Is it not true that you suggested there would be a re- 
quirement of $216 million for that purpose ? 

Mr. Haynie. I do not follow that figure, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You do not follow it? 

Mr. Haynir. No, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Allright. If you cannot answer it, do not. 

You estimate your balance of cash in the fund at how much on 
June 30, 1955? 

Mr. Haynie. $996.8 million. 

Mr. Taper. That is what you expect ? 
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Mr. Haynig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. I think that is all I have on that for the moment on the 
stock fund. 

Mr. Stes. Mr. Riley. 


PHYSICAL MANAGEMENT OF STOCK 


Mr. Rirey. Are your mobilization reserve goods actually set aside, 
or is that merely a bookkeeping item? Do you have all your goods 
together and use a certain amount ? 

Mr. Haynir. It is administratively separated but not physically 
separated. If we have 100 of an item and 25 in mobilization reserve, 
they are listed on the books in that way, but in the bins they are in the 
same common section. That is for the purpose of keeping the newest 
stock at all times, by rotating the stock, but we do separate it in an 
adininistrative way. 

Mr. Ritey. That answers the next question. I wanted to be sure the 
stock was properly rotated so that you always have usable goods on 
hand. 

Mr. Haynig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. That is all. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. No questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 


RESCISSIONS OF EXCESS CAPITAL 


Mr. Forp. It is recommended in the budget that some $700 million 
shall be transferred for financing new programs to be recommended 
by the budget subsequently. In the figures which have been presented, 
does that reflect the drawdown on your inventories which have re- 
sulted in cash or credits which can be subsequently made available? 
As I recall, in fiscal year 1955 a rescission was made of $300 million, 
and in fiscal year 1954 a similar rescission was made of $285 million. 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So that since the inception of the stock funds to date $585 
million have been in effect rescinded ? 

General McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The thing that bothers me about the validity of the $700 
million is the fact that last year toward the end of the hearings we 
(discussed informally and on the record whether or not certain sums 
could be rescinded in the stock fund. I do not remember the precise 
recommendation that we suggested, but a presentation was made by 
the Department of the Army to the effect that ours was too deep a 
swath to cut, so we did not go as deep as we thought we should have. 
Now, we come up with $700 million for fiscal year 1956 which, to a 
degree, anyhow, validates what our committee thought would be a 
proper figure in the first instance. I would like to get your reaction 
to the validity of the $700 million or the validity of perhaps a larger 
figure, $800 million or $900 million ? 

_ General Coteiazier. Since I discussed the question last year I would 
like the privilege of answering that question. 

Mr. Forp. You can answer it off the record if you wish. 
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General Covecazier. I think I can answer it on the record. My 
memory is that in anticipation of the categories that would be added 
to the fund, we were not too sure what the additional cash require. 
ment would be. With that in view the Army recognized it might haye 
some surplus. After some discussion with the committee the figure 
of $300 million was arrived at as a figure which could be rescinded, 
the capital returned to the Treasury, and still not prevent us from 
including the additional categories and additional geographical areas 
in the stock fund. 

A good portion of the $700 million has been generated during fiscal 
year 1955, but the rescission that we talked about took place at the 
beginning of the fiscal year. It would have been possible in antici- 
pdtion of that generation to have had money as it accrued returned 
to the Treasury, but it would have been difficult to estimate. We are 
taking the actual accumulation during fiseal year 1955 and are anti- 
cipating a further reduction of inventories and a corresponding in- 
crease in capital during fiscal year 1956. The President in his message 
spoke of $700 million as a figure which we believe is excess capital and 
its loss would not prevent us from carrying out the additional program 
extension. 

Mr. Forp. My point is—and it is not a criticism—that if you erred 
in your forecast, it will be on the conservative side because you did 
not want to run short. 

General Coraiazier. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is a sound program on the part of somebody who 
has to order and pay the bills. At the same time, our experience last 
year, where we sat down to work this thing out, indicated to us that 
maybe you were a little too cautious on the forecast and therefore 
we might have gone a little further than the $300 million which was 
rescinded. 

General Corerazier. In retrospect the amount could have been in- 
creased, sir. On the other hand, I think you might look at what the 
cost is to the Government as a result of letting us retain that capital. 
Asa matter of fact, it is nothing. You are giving us authority which 
will permit us to carry out the fund operations in accordance with 
the desires of Congress, and if you leave an additional amount of 
capital it has not cost the Government anything. 

General Lawron. We could not take out the $700 million on the 1st 
of July 1955. Part of it is generated this year and part will be gen- 
erated next year. We feel not earlier than the 31st of December should 
we be able to take out the $700 million. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


FACTORS CAUSING EXCESS CAPITAL 


Mr. Sixes. For the record, how are funds generated ? 

Mr. Haynie. Mr. Chairman, I would like to attempt to clarify that 
subject for you, sir. 

Under the concept of the stock fund, each issue is a sale which is 
reimbursed from the yearly appropriated fund. The money as it 
comes into the stock fund then can be used to procure other inventories 
to replace the inventories which were issued. At this particular point 
of the Army supply operations, we have inventories that are larger 
than are desirable. 
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Mr. Srtxes. Why? How did that happen? 

Mr. Haynte. As General McNamara mentioned, during the Korean 
activities we necessarily had to go out and procure vast quantities of 
supplies. Due to the truce and the contemplated troop strength reduc- 
tion, our demands have become lower so that we are reducing inven- 
tories. aS Was mentioned for the Divisions of the Surgeon General 
and Quartermaster. 

By reducing such inventories and not replacing them, we have funds 
or cash coming in from the customer—being the yearly appropriated 
funds—which we will not require to buy further items. That causes 
our so-called cash in Treasury account to build up and become larger. 
That is the process which will occur until we rid our inventory of its 
surplus and bring it down to our normal stock levels. At that time 
we would procure only the amounts to maintain our stock levels, and 
those amounts would be generally the same as we would issue. There- 
fore, while we have favorable inventory positions, we will generate 
cash. That is the manner in which the $585 million during 1953 and 
1954 fiscal years was generated. 

Mr. Stxes. Is it something that can be predicted in advance? 

Mr. Haynie. Actually we are predicting in advance, sir, by the 
$700 million. Last fall we made that prediction which covers the 
remainder of this fiscal year and fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Sixes. On what did you base the estimate that makes you think 
it is a proper one? 

Mr. Haynre. Our estimate is based on assumptions in line with in- 
formation that is available to us, some in classified documents and 
some in unclassified documents, as to expected strengths and opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Stxes. It would be based on a level of operations somewhat 
lower than the previous year’s level of operations, would it not ? 

Mr. Haynie. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. If the world situation should worsen and we should have 
to step up our military activities, this would then become a bad guess 
in that you would not generate any such excess ? 

Mr. Haynie. That is true. Then we would have to utilize all cash 
to procure new items. If our assumptions change, our forecast would 
have to change. 

Mr. Srxes. Does this present situation indicate that Congress has 
been making bad guesses in that it has given you too much money in 
previous years ? 

Mr. Haynte. I would not approach it that way. Actually our de- 
mands were greater in the past. 

Mr. Sixers. The demand now follows a downward trend so that you 
are enabled to show an accumulation each year of items on the shelf? 

Mr. Hayntr. We can do this: As we expand our stock fund we do 
accumulate more inventories on the shelf and if they are large we 
would accumulate more cash. Knowing what we have now and what 
our demands and forecast are in the future, we predict what our de- 
sirable stock level should be. We are making an effort to bring in- 
ventories down to that level. Our demands were much greater in the 
past than they are now. 

Mobilization reserves are to protect us in the event of an immediate 
change in our expectations. Mobilization reserves are being built up 
Just to provide for that eventuality. 
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Mr. Sixes. The proposal to transfer $700 million from the stock 
fund, however, has nothing to do with the established level which js 
desirable for mobilization reserve ; is that correct 

Mr. Hayniz. That is correct. Our mobilization reserve is being 
first set up from our current inventories. ‘These items are calculated 
on an item study basis to determine what the requirements are. 


AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR RESCISSION 


Mr. Sixes. You stated to Congressman Taber that you estimate 
balance available on June 30, 1955, of $996.8 million. 

Mr. Haynie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Of that you propose to give up during fiscal year 1956; 
$700 million. Is that right? 

Mr. Haynie. No, sir. The $700 million would be from the $1.) 
billion of fiscal year 1956. 

General Coie .azier. I would have answered yes to Mr. Sikes’ 
question. 

Mr. Srkes. If you cannot agree, how do you expect me to under. 
stand it? 

Genera] Coteiazimer. I would answer yes to your question. 

General Lawron. May I add, the balance of cash on hand on June 
30, 1955, is shown as $996,801,000. The balance on hand June 30, 1956, 
is shown as $1,527,801,000. And the $700 million that is taken out 
could be considered as coming out of the $996.8 million but there is an 
increment of some $600 million added on. 

Mr. Srxes. The cash balance at the end of fiscal year 1956 will be 
$1,527 million less $700 million ? 

General Coitetazier. That is correct. The figure of $1,527 million 
as of June 30, 1956 is computed without considering the proposed with- 
drawal of $700 million. 

Mr. Sixes. It has been stated there are good grounds to require an 
additional $100 million of rescission, that your position is such you can 
afford that additional rescission. What is your answer to that ? 

General Core.azier. That is the point I discussed with Mr. Ford 
previously in the hearing. When we get to the actual amount of cash 
required on such a large operation as this that far into the future, we 
get to a matter of opinion. The Army has stated it is taking a con- 
servative approach. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

On what actual basis are you willing to give up $700 million and you 
are unwilling to give up $800 million ? 

General Cougiazier. On the basis of our experience, considering our 
projected operations, the amount of procurement and the bills we are 
going to have to pay, we consider the working capital requirements are 
such that we should have a figure which would be obtained after the 
$700 million has been lost during the course of the year. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 


Specifically each division of the Army stock fund was analyzed to determine: 


1. The anticipated issves which would be made during the last half of fiscal 
year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. 
2. The effect of these issues on the stock position. 
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8. The procurement program for fiscal year 1956 which would be needed to 
retain stocks at the authorized levels. 

4. The amount of stock which would be procured or transferred from operating 
stocks to bring the mobilization reserve up to authorized objective. 

Based on this analysis the amount of cash capital required to carry on the 
operation of the stock fund during fiscal year 1956 was estimated. To this estimate 
was added the cash capital required to provide for the planned extension of the 
stock funds. 

After evaluating these estimates, it was considered that the minimum cash 
capital requirement was $800 million. Since the estimated cash position as of 
July 1, 1956, was $1,500 million, it is apparent that $700 million is the estimated 
surplus. 

Mr. Stxes. I have some additional questions that I want to direct 
toyouasagroup. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


CASH OPERATIONS AND BALANCES 


Mr. Srxes. (a) What is your estimated cash balance as of June 30, 
1955 ¢ 

(b) What do you estimate your total purchases will be in fiscal year 
1956? 

(c) What is average number of days required for transfer of funds? 

(d) What is your estimated total cash requirement for 1956? 

(e) Aside from the $700 million to be transferred from the fund to 
other purposes how much additional can be rescinded without impair- 
ing the fund? 

Mr. Haynie. The budget for 1956 estimates a cash balance of $996,- 
801,665 on June 30, 1955. Our total estimated purchases of goods 
during fiseal year 1956 (payments for goods received during this 
period) is $1,465,787,600. New obligations for procurement of supplies 
and equipment during fiscal year 1956 are estimated at $1,441,576,800. 

We estimate that it requires an average of 30 days after receipt of 
property to pay the vendors for such goods. 

An average of 45 days after billing date is required to collect the 
funds due us for sales to customers. Customers are billed at least once 
a month. 

Cash requirements for fiscal year 1956 for operating purposes have 
been estimated to be $800 million as of June 30, 1956. Our cash in 
Treasury balance as of this date is estimated to be $1,527,801,665, from 
which amount can be taken the $700 million determined to be excess 
of that date. At this time the Army does not recommend additional 
major transfer over and above the $700 million. 


PROPOSED EXTENSIONS OF STOCK FUND 


By Sikes. What extension in use of stock funds is proposed for 
956 ? 

Mr. Haynie. Sir, during fiscal year 1956 all stock fund divisions 
will be expanded geographically to include bulk depot inventories 
overseas, and certain post, camp, and station inventories in CONUS. 
These latter inventories will initially include capitalization for all 
technical services at 6 installations in the Third Army Area. In 
addition, QM Division will also extend to include appropriate inven- 
tories at 20 more CONUS stations presently under the financial prop- 
erty accounting system. Further extension to additional stations will 
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come only after an appropriate review and decision as to its necessity, 
Item category wise, the bulk inventories of engineer repair parts will 
be included worldwide on July 1, 1955. 

Mr. Srxes. Will it be practicable to extend stock fund operations to 
post, camp, and station level—what is estimated value of equipment 
involved in such places ? 

Mr. Haynie. Sir, during the second quarter of fiscal year 1956, 
Department of the Army is to review and analyze CONUS extension 
based on the program I mentioned before. The Chiefs of the Technical 
Services and Army command and post command personnel are being 
asked to maintain appropriate records as to its practicability to assist 
in such an evaluation. Department of the Army will make its recon- 
mendations as to such extension, considering these agencies’ observa- 
tions and comments. 

The most recent value of bulk inventories at CONUS post, camp, 
and station is now computed at $427 million, this from 31 installations, 
Considering approximately 130 additional installations to which FPA 
has not been extended, there is perhaps additional value of around 
$125 million. Of these other 130 installations, perhaps only 6 or 8 
would have inventories that created transactions in sufficient volume, 
or would be of enough significance as to supply responsibility, as to 
warrant inclusion in the FPA system. Studies are currently being 
made in this area. 


COMPOSITION OF INCREASE IN CAPITALIZED INVENTORIES 


Mr. Srxes. The budget (p. 87 of committee print) proposes an 
increase in capitalization to an inventory of $8,990,817,000, an increase 
of $2,119,044,000 over fiscal year 1955—what will this consist of? 

Mr. Haynie. The net increase in capitalized inventories from 
$6,871,773,362 in fiscal year 1955 to $8,990,817,406 in fiscal year 1956 
is $2,119,044,044. This increase is due to the extension of the Army 
stock fund to oversea depots and certain posts, camps, and stations in 
continental United States. 

The net increase consists of the following additional capitalization 
by division: 
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General Quartermaster supplies_____...______-_____~_~__- pi ee ae 135, 000, 000 
I ae oe tentespesnty sits a eo tdie ps es ace aos oe oe: 7, 000, 000 
Chemical Corps supplies_____--____~_ Bos eet Se ike oe 5, 000, 000 
TORR OR OE «cds ok bh dh eee A LE ~ 480, 000, 000 
rN 5 recs ritchie pram niin oceania 714, 000, 000 
Signal Corps supplies__________-__ a a a aa oe 203, 044, 044 
Transportation Corps supplies____--_-__ kee Aa ica nerline wg eRe. 40, 000, 000 

I cesses os Wa Se dee a ee cigelee ah eee ee ie LS as 2, 119, 044, 044 


HANDLING OF OBSOLETE ITEMS 


Mr. Stxes. How do you handle—do you capitalize items already 
obsolete or items having a high degree of obsolescence? 

Mr. Brecuy. At time of initial capitalization all property on hand 
which has not been turned over to a property disposal officer is capital- 
ized into the stock fund. This includes-obéolte property which may 


have been declared as excess or surplus but for which disposition 
instructions have not been received. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is the cost of these obsolete items—which is a loss— 
added to the cost of items sold to the using services? 

Mr. Brercuy. Losses resulting from obsolescent but usable stock 
fund items are partially recovered from using activities by including 
a surcharge as an element of the standard (sales) price. The price of 
an item that is obsolescent but usable is adjusted downward to a per- 
centage of the current standard price to encourage the use of such 
items. The difference between the standard price and this adjusted 
price is treated as a loss recoverable through surcharges. Also, supply 
operating procedures require that substitute-standard or limited- 
standard items in stock will be issued prior to issue of the new pre- 
ferred model in most instances. 

Since the surcharge is not intended to recover losses resulting from 
major disposal actions, a reserve is established at time of capitaliza- 
tion to provide for such losses during the first year of operations. 
Subsequent losses resulting from major disposal actions are treated as 
capital losses ; these losses are considered in the overall periodic review 
of working capital needs. 

Mr. Srxxs. Are your procedures in this respect the same as those 
inthe Navy and Air Force? 

Mr. Breecuy. I am informed that in principle the procedures with 
respect to obsolete items are the same in the three services except that 
the Air Force does not capitalize items known to be obsolete at time of 
initial capitalization. 

SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Mr. Srxes. How much obsolescence is in your inventory at present; 
how is your disposal program progressing; and what do you expect 
to realize from the sale of this material ? 

General McNamara. It is difficult to place a dollar value on what 
part of our inventory is subject to obsolescence, as records are not 
specifically maintained in that manner. However, when items are de- 
termined to be obsolescent, action is taken to dispose of them as quickly 
as possible, either by issue, transfer or disposal as excess or surplus. 
The type of property that is capitalized under stock funds does not 
lend itself to becoming obsolete as frequently as items that are not 
under stock fund. 

Our disposal program is progressing at an accelerated rate. In 
this respect stock fund property is no different from non-stock-fund 
property. The condition and type (nature) of surplus property 
which comes from the stock fund is such as to assure that the average 
return on surplus stock-fund property is higher than the overall 
program average of 5.9 percent. 


STOCK FUND PURCHASES 


Mr, Srxes. Literally, how are the purchases made which you have 
been discussing here this afternoon ? 

Mr. Haynie. Purchases for the stock fund are made by item studies 
by the technical services. 

Mr. Sixes. How are they paid for? Do you f° by the bank in the 


morning and take out so much cash and say, “ 


want you to deliver 
a tank this afternoon. Here is the cash for it.” 
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Mr. Haynie. Contracts are let by the Army for the delivery of 
goods. A large item like a tank, of course, is a direct charge to 
P. and P. appropriation. For consumable stock fund items the in. 
voice from the vendor will cite the contract number, a certain form 
will be prepared citing the appropriate stock funds, forwarded to the 
disbursing office, and the payment made. 

You are speaking of purchases of goods for the stock fund? 

Mr. Sriges. That is right. 

Mr. Haynie. By the stock fund? 

Mr. Srges. Yes. 

Mr. Haynie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SrKes. Are there any other aspects that you have not touched 
on? What will happen when you get down to posts, camps, and 
stations? Do you follow the same type of operation ? 

Mr. Haynie. Local purchases for the stock fund will be made at 

sts, camps, and stations possibly through the use of imprest funds. 

uch imprest funds are not a part of the stock fund capital. 

Mr. Sixes. What are imprest funds? 

Mr. Haynie. They are certain funds established to facilitate the 
procurement of small dollar values of items locally, to be used on 
the post. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it actually a cash transaction or is it a paper trans- 
action ¢ 

Mr. Haynie. It is a cash transaction, sir. 

Mr. Brecuy. The imprest fund is a petty cash fund under the con- 
trol of an authorized cashier and it is for small purchases. It elim- 
inates all this paperwork. 


QUESTION OF ALTERNATIVES TO 1956 BUDGET PROPOSAL FOR TRANSFER OF 
STOCK FUND BALANCES 


Mr. Srxes. I want you to explain one additional thing. There are 
places in this budget where you have asked for additional money for 
the stock fund. Why do you ask us on one hand for additional money 
and come back and say on the other hand you are ready to give up a 
sum greater than that which you are asking for in new money? 

Mr. Beecuy. Of course, during the year the stock fund buys the 
stocks out of stock fund money, all by expenditure authority. The 
inventories are held in warehouses and in depots. 

Mr. Srxes. I do not think you are giving me the answer I need. Per- 
haps I did not put the question so you understood it. 

Why do you not keep the money you are giving up and use it for 
replenishment of the stock fund instead of asking the Congress for 
more money to replenish the stock fund ? 

General Core.azier. If I may, we discussed that specifically in 
connection with the consumption appropriation requirements for 
maintenance spare parts. The problem there, I think is primarily 
one of mechanics. It is true that it would be possible for the Congress 
to give us withdrawal credits from the stock fund equal to the amount 
of the capital, $700 million, which is discussed for rescission. How- 
ever, in looking at the fund one must recognize that its customers are 
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more than any one particular appropriation, so that this $700 million 
in excess is generated by customer accounts from not only the Army 
appropriations, but others as well. _ 

So, if you look at the thing objectively, just from the mechanics of 
doing business, it is much simpler to do it this way. sr 

Mr. Srxes. You are still taking it out of one pocket and putting it 
in another. 

General Coteiazigr. Yes, sir, from several pockets. 

General Lawron. Some of the money that will be accumulated will 
come from the appropriations of the Navy and the Air Force, and 
other sources, as well as from within the Army appropriation. 

Mr. Rirey. Would it not simplify the whole situation for us if you 
simply turned the money back into the Treasury and let it be reappro- 
pristed for these other purposes? Would not that give a clearer pic- 
ture? 

General Goretazier. In a sense, I think that is what we are doing 
by the method that has been proposed. There is one difference. The 
President in his message recommended the use of these particular 
funds rather than rescission for new legislation. 

Mr. Rirxy. That is very true. But you are transferring it for an- 
other purpose. Instead of turning it back to the Treasury and having 
it appropriated in the usual manner, it seems to me you would have a 
clearer record than by transferring it from this stock fund to the mili- 
tary construction fund, for instance. 

General Coreiazier. I think that is a policy matter above the Army. 

Mr. Forp. If we do it in the way it is recommended in the budget, 
take this $700 million and use it for the purposes which are proposed 


and I forget precisely what they are, part is for the military reserve 
program and part for construction 

General Lawton. Approximately half of the cost of new legislation 
plus $800 million which will be drawn from P. and P. 


EFFECT OF BUDGET PROPOSAL ON SUBSEQUENT YEARS’ APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Forp. If we do it the way it has been recommended in the budget, 
will that show up as an appropriation item for comparable purposes 
in subsequent years for the various departments and programs 
affected ? 

General Core.azier. That is a technical question. I think that it 
would depend upon the language. 

Mr. Srees. Is there an answer for that? It is an interesting point 
and I think the committee should have a clear answer. You may 
insert the answer. 

(The information is as follows:) 

_The budget message of the President, submitted to the Congress on January 
17, 1955, in connection with “The Budget of the United States Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956” states on page M31: 

“* * * The gross requirements to finance proposed legislation total $3 billion, 
but I am recommending that $1.5 billion of this be met with currently available 


funds which can be transferred as a result of actual and prospective savings and 
adjustments by the Department of Defense.” 
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On page 508 of the budget document under the heading “proposed for late; 


transmission” the following table may be found which details the aboy 
recommendation : 


Budget authorizations and expenditures, by organization unit and accouni title 




















| New authorizations (appropria- Expenditures (from prior year 
| Fune- | tions unless otherwise specified) and new authorizations) 
Organization unit and | tional ce 
account title code | | ] r 
No. | 1954 | 1955 1956 1954 | 1955 1956 
enacted) estimate estimate actual | estimate estimate 
PROPOSED FOR LATER | 
TRANSMISSION 
Under spaanees | 
legislation 
Public works...._..__.- 050 |........ Thc dabes $1, 910, 000, 000 
Increased benefits and | | | 
selective military 
pay increases... --.-- Gee isd-.n- EE ed nwene 950, 000, 000 
Military training for 
nonprior service per- 
CU ttacenciensel 4 Eh aupelebalindinetice 123, 000, 000 
pe an oy nol OO AR IS ie lg cle ble $1, 000, 000, 0 
Pac eh dP cbstk dnl scbdendatldendetods 2, 983, 000, 000 
Deduct portion of 
above to be financed 
by transfer from— 
Army stock fund__- Te Bee tien Ice Ribas 700, 000, 000 
Procurement and 
production, 
RE acnsincapic lt TD Vc cnntxtluniuvicees 800, 000, 000 
Net proposed 
for later 


transmission -}-_.-....... Jrerennoa-n-ornnaoe 1h, 403, BOD, O08 dn. casacdiseondabss 1, 000, 000, 0 


As indicated, the recommended transfers from the “Army stock fund” of 
$700 million and $800 million from “Procurement and production, Army” would 
not have the effect of reducing by $1.5 billion the gross requirement for appvo- 
priations to finance proposed legislation. What is recommended is congressional 
action under two categories: (@) Appropriation of the net amount as new al: 
thorizations from the general fund of the Treasury, and (b) transfer of the 
amounts indicated from the “Army stock fund” and the “Procurement ani 
production, Army” no-year appropriation, to the appropriation headings under 
which the amounts are to be obligated and expended. 

Such transfers would show up in future budget submissions as “add amounts’ 
in the “Amounts available for obligation” schedules for the appropriations t 
which the transfers are made; the Army Stock Fund financial summaries woull 
show a “deduct amount” of. $700 million; and the “Amount available for 
obligation” schedule of the “Procurement and production, Army” appropriatiou 
would show a “deduct amount” of $800 million. 

A transfer action of this nature requires annotation, in the aforementioned 
budget schedules, to the legislative enactment which authorizes the transfer. 
Therefore, in effect, the amounts transferred will “show up as an appropriatio 
item, for comparable purposes in subsequent years” under those appropriatiol 
headings to which the transfers are made; and the appropriations from whit 
the transfers are made will show offsetting reduction. 

The consummated transfers from the “Army stock fund” and the “Procwe 
ment and production, Army” appropriation would be defined as adjustments, 
pursuant to law, which withdrew amounts available for obligation and expendi: 
ture from these no-year accounts to augment those appropriation accounts t 
which the transfers were made. 


Mr. Srxes. Are there any other questions ¢ 
Mr. Forp. I have one, Mr. Chairman. 
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POSSIBILITY OF EXCESSES OF CAPITAL IN FUTURE YEARS 


In the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 the Army stock fund returned to 
the Treasury $585 million, and $700 million is recommended in the 
fiscal year 1956. 

Assuming that the size of the Army is going to be approximately the 
same in the fiscal year 1957 and that your procurement would be about 
the same for the fiscal year 1957 and in following years, are we still 
going to have a generation of these excesses. 

General Cote.azrer. I think we will continue to generate excesses. 
As you will recall, the Quartermaster General in his statement with 
respect to 2 or 3 of his categories estimated that during 1957 and 1958 
he will continue to generate excess capital through drawdowns. I 
agree with that estimate. 

In connection with spare parts inventory, which you realize con- 
stitutes probably the major part of this stock-fund inventory in dollar 
value, there is no question but that it will continue to be drawndown 
for some time, but it will be impossible for me to give you anything 
like an accurate estimate. 

Mr. Forp. I was not requesting any dollar amount, but I was in- 
quiring as to whether or not this was going to be the last year in which 
we might run into this situation. 

General CourLazrer. You can assume at least for the fiscal years 
1957 and 1958 there will be a further drawdown of stocks, the situa- 
tion being as we now see it. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Ritey. I have one other question. 


DETERMINATION OF MOBILIZATION RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


How do you determine the requirement for the mobilization reserve ? 

General Coteiazier. We are speaking now on a policy basis. 

In the soft-goods area in which we class the type of goods that go 
into the stock fund, we set up in the material program each year speci- 
fied objectives. In general, the mobilization reserve allowances are 
much lower than are authorized for the hard goods items. In certain 
categories, for example, subsistence, there will be a specific objective 
outlined for combat rations which is the mobilization reserve com- 
ponent of the subsistence stock fund. 

In the C. and E. fund, there are certain things such as the armored 
vest, for example, where we have a certain objective prescribed for 
that year. In general, they do not exceed the D-plus-three require- 
ment in this particular area. There may be some exceptions where 
the lead time is longer than 3 months. 

Mr. Ritey. That question is determined largely by the lead time, 
plus the actual requirement ? 

General CoteLazrer. Yes. However, I think the predominant in- 
fluence is the type of item. If it is the commercial type, that is, where 
the lead time is short, that class would not even be authorized for the 
mobilization reserve. If the characteristic is such that it cannot be 
readily procured on the market, then lead time is the predominant 
factor in the amount authorized. 

Mr. Rrtey. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT ON ARMy INpusTRIAL FUNDs 


Mr. Sixes. General Colglazier, I believe that you have a statemen; 
on the Army industrial funds; do you not? 

General Coxetazmr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You may proceed. 

General Coretazirer. Like the Army stock fund, the Army indus. 
trial fund was authorized by Public Law 216 of the 8ist Congress, It 
provides working capital to finance the operations of industrial and 
commercial-type activities of the Army on a revolving-fund basis, 
By elimination of multiple sources of funding it makes possible the 
establishment of an accounting structure comparable to that found 
in private industry and adapted to the management needs of installa- 
tion operating officials. It is accompanied by the introduction of 
improved management techniques which have proven so successful 
in modern business and which make possible the achievement of 
greater efficiency, effectiveness, and economy. 

Experience in the Army installations now operating under the in- 
dustrial fund demonstrates that it— 

1. Simplifies financing of operations; 

2. Provides a more effective means of controlling and deter- 
mining costs of products manufactured and services performed; 

3. Permits the establishment of standards of work and mate- 
rial consumption for specific jobs and the measurement of per- 
formance against those standards; 

4. Provides added incentive to employ modern management 
practices for the improvement of processes, methods, and _pro- 
cedures and thus reduce unit costs, by pinpointing, on a current 
basis, inefficiencies and problem areas needing corrective action; 

5. Provides the means by which the Army consumer programs 
ean be budgeted and funded on the basis of valid end item and 
service costs; and 

6. Permits more efficient handling of non-Army customer or- 
ders. 

Each Army installation put under the industrial fund is capitalized 
in the form of cash and inventories of raw materials and supplies, in 
an amount sufficient to finance the volume of business which it is sched- 
uled to perform during administrative and production lead time 
periods. The amount of working capital is adjusted from time to 
time to fit changing volumes of work, by transfer of funds to or from 
the Army industrial fund consolidated cash account. All costs for 
civilian labor, material, and overhead applicable to work on orders 
received from customers—principally elements of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force—are initially financed by the installation’s capital. 
The products or services are then billed on a cost basis to the customer 
who makes reimbursement from appropriated funds. Thus, the in- 
stallation’s working capital is replenished and becomes available for 
new production or service orders. Working capital funds available 
to Army installations now operating under the industrial fund are 
sufficient to finance their planned programs through fiscal year 1956. 

In appearing before this committee last year the Army testified 
that although there would continue to be a program for the extension 
of industrial funds to Army installations during fiscal year 1956, 
the bulk of the Army activities which were clearly adaptable to 
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operations under the fund would be in operation by the end of fiscal 
year 1955. In large measure this will be accomplished. As of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1955, 16 ‘of the 20 Army installations and activities whose 
operations were considered clearly adaptable to the Army industrial 
fund have been set up and are operating under the fund. The total 
annual sales volume of these 16 installations during fiscal year 1955 
will approximate $445 million. ‘This represents more than 87 per- 
cent of the total sales volume of the 20 Army installations which 
were programed as most adaptable to operating under the fund. 

During the balance of fiscal year 1955 we plan to place the opera- 
tions of “two more installations under the industrial fund. These 
two installations are among those which were not originally con- 
sidered readily adapt: ible to this system of funding. They are a 
research facility (Camp Detrick) ‘and 1 of the 4 Army ports of 
embarkation (New York). 

For fiscal year 1956 we have tentatively programed 14 installa- 
tions to be placed under the industrial fund. Among these are five 
installations which are considered feasible to operations under the 
fund. ‘They include the balance of the Army ports of embarkation. 
I would like to emphasize that the program for fiscal year 1956 is 
tentative. Nine of the fourteen installations programed are still 
subject to a final determination that operations under the industrial 
fund are feasible. Installation of the industrial fund in these un- 
proven areas will depend on a positive determination that this system 
of funding will provide the most effective means for management. 

A major effort in the industrial-fund program during fiscal year 
1956 will be directed toward the improvement of operations at those 
installations already operating under the fund, through the further 
development and application of modern industrial management tech- 
niques which this system of funding makes possible. These tech- 
niques will include production-control systems, quality-control 
methods, and engineered standards for labor and material. 

Reports received from Army installations now operating under 
the industrial fund clearly indicate the value of the program. It 
is at the installation level that the principal advantages of the pro- 
oram accrue. ‘To date, however, we have realized only a part of the 
potential benefits which operations under the industrial fund should 
provide. ‘The installation of the basic industrial fund systems has 
now reached the stage of development where the refinement program 
proposed can be expected to pay substantial dividends in the form of 
more efficient operations and economies. 

The Army industrial fund program for fiscal year 1956 may thus 
be summarized as (1) completing installation of the fund in those 
facilities considered readily adaptable to operations under the fund, 
(2) continued testing of service-type facilities for possible future 
coverage, and (3) expanded emphasis on the refinement and fuller 
development of systems at the Army installations already operating 
under the fund. 


ACTIVE INDUSTRIAL FUND INSTALLATIONS 


I have a list of Army industrial fund installations which were 
actually operating as of March 9, 1955. 
Mr. Stxes. We will insert those tables in the record at this time. 
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(The tables referred to are as follows :) 





List of active Army industrial fund installations as of Mar. 9, 1955 - 


| 
Initial cash 
































: Activation Current cash 
Name of installation date authorization | authorization 
P1 
_—— a 
Pena arene tes Se Racca dbnt July 1,1951 | $40,000, 000 $17, 000, 009 
Ne I ON a oo a: 05 9 ih cine nt tbipen akg heel BD nas 52 9, 000, 000 | 9, 000, 000 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Manufacturing Divi- 
WO iio 2 2 alphas Cheb ihy pins Lise keds atheist ter deeded |-=-=- deta bid 500, 000 j.............. 
Defense Printing Plant, Utah General Depot ?.....-....-.--- OU ou BU i ad on ad i a 
Army Printing Service (St. Louis) ..................-._.-.--- Nov. 1,1951 125, 000 | 85, 000 
Pg ee ee ee ee ee eae ees a July 1,1952 14, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 Rick 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Manufactaring Divi- né 
hae os a 8s one pa a aebined sch Seaksey awe Mii eh et aes. ets . Phil 
I I otek ee etn os aie aainaes July 1,1953 2, 250, 000 1, 500, 000 ne 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Maintenance Division 3_|_____do_. 3, 500, 000 |__.._- iz Lex 
Diamond Ordnance Fuze Laboratories._-..-......-...---.--- Sept. 27, 1953 7,000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 Ar 
WREST EE «host nove cceustonouteuiee ce ts aexonene | Mar. 1,1954 14, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 Nev 
PUI ss os hh ee ie eke " cahccn AEEES 19, 000, 000 | 14, 000, 000 Hat 
a ng May 1,1954 25, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 San 
ecetene Avowiet.. ho Stes ttc ck sada ‘PERE 03323421 13, 000, 000 9, 500, 000 Sea 
I RE I titi oie inincia Snead heathen bee as suheietia ne ae 15, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 Arr 
Wr CenEn MII hte eee eeeeccnteeseee .....do_.....--| 10,000, 000 10, 000, 000 Des 
Fort Worth Quartermaster Depot, Maintenance Division ‘..| July 1, 1954 600, 000 | 600, 000 Gre 
Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Maintenance Division___--|__--- Dato cnce 160, 000 | 160, 000 Sha 
Utah General Depot, Quartermaster Maintenance Division ?_|____. do___. 1, 305, 000 | 505, 000 
|---| u 
POURR,, Acbiet hn bese r ess cndonsn nn db ean akbenbbocsas luctseitecessaeaweosaae 176, 440, 000 | 124, 350, 0 yi 
a 
Se ee ee a a ee ne Ale 
1 Returned initial $2.5 million cash authorization plus $3.6 million derived from inventory liquidation. Atl 
? Defense Printing Plant and Maintenance Division merged under a single charter at Utah General Depot Set 
as of July 1, 1954. Defense Printing Plant initially allocated $55,000 consolidated in Maintenance Division An 
figure Ute ah General Depot, Quartermaster Maintenance Division. Be 
3 Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Maintenance and Manufacturing Divisions, merged under single Er 
charter as of July 1, 1953 (consolidated into 1 activity as of May 1, 1954). Returned initial $3.5 million cash Jef 
authorization plus $1 million derived from inventory liquidation. Manufacturing Division initially Le 
allocated $2.5 million consolidated in Maintenance Division figure. Re 
4 Fort Worth Quartermaster Depot, Maintenance Division, closed out as of Jan. 31,1955. Capitalization To 
to be returned subsequent to Mar. 9, 1955. rs 
AU 
Co 
Status (as of Feb. 28, 1955) of Army industrial fund program presented Mar. 22, 1954, Sa 
to subcommittee of House Appropriations Committee (see p. 1017 of record) Be 
See ee ee, a lalla aera aaa - De 
Programed Not programed 7 
- 3 ot @O- |b tw eo = C 
<=|3 | 8 | Se |ea2) Pre i 
Program presented during fiscal year 1955 -R1/ 43) 2 | ES loB™l eo 3 tiZ-i gs § 
hearings Ss a g S$ sal -s 3 @ | zs 0 
moi su > S |\eameo|l > = | 2 
a a we |oV%s! o& = = S 
p | 56 3 | 32 238/23] 3 | 2 | 2 
a | 3 | 8s |\$e2\ Se| 8 s | 3 
a | & Ibs ln nS} |} O | 4 
Io cite ictilitindds sep navi conn beeen | biking ko bves bein n+ Wee ere is 
sn nena nnn caneele Bae yc ae el dere SEARS ae et ia sali Sie ar ar . 
ID MUR os bn id cncasenoneh a? icdawae iC See Oh Sach pale dondbedben SL escdisonss 
Watervliet Arsenal__.-_.__-_....----.------ Be Rcisata Dc Blanteeldatansl ie aidoel tin ne d 
ee RUNS BRONOUNL. «ou. hoo cnn ckfabbobbtecubeslcacanelacwaas Be) Pees tiesous Sikah cs 
Rock Island Arsenal.................. er oy Be Mined del Meee Ricks levstabantnes sao ieniees 
ons cn uch oeamn naman a” Woe se SRE eS cara lst ae eiie wil 7 
Cee eee e ery eek Oe. Sxckhatl agateseek hs Sees easel oe seers tsa 
New Orleans Port of Embarkation............|....--|----.-| K |------]------|--..--|-.--..|-.- oe ee { 
SE I oi. nocd cntidt ce gusa dada) Coded tbe iwelUncdptldesau= eucet ae er Z a 
Se I ise cin de ene Real cee al acl ewe eat oyeiingl ae ee ee |------ ans 
hee ken ee ee aha eh eine aeiln wae ale ee heee oo eed X 
Marion Engineer Depot, Maintenance Divi- x 
ite nearer cenishnadidiahwacwhs Makan (ae, Manion iedkes ake akekn fa® 
Atlanta General Depot, Engineer Section.....|......|-..---|..----|------|------|------|...--- x 
pc en nn ROOUNRE, TOO es. ec cc duane [on aaed bc kst ibed «4 salsssccsiasdace x ee 
Louisville Medical Depot, base shop..-------.|------|--.---|------ Wek, Pn ace Sati eanune 
I a ec dc ian soma iewee hot? Te eakebiicb ect lbibecsd bua ssibebans id 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. Ne laa a é seen details taencetibe 
White Sands Proving Ground. .._............|....--]------ Be ehh dodt lis Aa eis calecsasele cee 
Fort Worth Quartermaster Depot, Mainte- | 
NY To ei er ee Eo he dle eee eee ee aes ae. ebawe 
Utah General Depot, Maintenance Division..; X |......|-...--}-----.]------|------]------]------]-- 
Atlaata General Depot, coffee roasting plant..|......|....-.|.-----|.-----]------ | ec ee 
Auburn General Depot, coffee roasting plant--.|_....-!.....-]---.-- Lt eee awed anh We Foes ee ! 


Footnotes at end of table, p. 1445. 
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Status (as of Feb. 28, 1955) of Army industrial fund program presented Mar. 22, 1954, 
to subcommittee of House Appropriations Committee (see p. 1017 of record) —Con. 


| Not programed 


single 


allotment test ! 


Program presented during fiscal year 1955 
hearings 


Under AIF 
Feb. 28, 1955 
year 1955 


tention study ? 
Deactivated 
Consolidated 


Balance, fiscal 
Subject to re- 


Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Mainte- 
nance Division ’ puaee kek adi 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Mainte- 
nance Division 
Lexington Signal Depot 
Army Pictorial Center_- 
New York Port of Embarkation-_. 
Hampton Roads Port of Embarkation_- 
San Francisco Port of Embarkation 
Seattle Port of Embarkation-----_.-.....--- 
Army Chemical Center 
Deseret Chemical Depot 
Granite City Engineer Depot... _....-_____- 
Sharpe General Depot, Engineer Section 
Madigan Army Hospital...............--.- ; 
Murphy Army Hospital 2 
William Beaumont Army Hospital_..._.._- ce 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center_....-_.___! 
Alameda Medical Depot 
Atlanta General Depot, Medical Section ___-__-_- 
Schenectady General Depot, Medical Section_. 
Anniston Ordnance Depot 
Benecia Arsenal 
Erie Ordnance Depot 
Jefferson Proving Ground 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot_........_._____- | 
Red River Arsenal ss 
Tooele Ordnance Depot 
Atlanta General Depot 
Auburn General Depot 
Columbus General Depot 
San Antonio General Depot 
Schenectady General Depot 
Baltimore Signal Depot 
Decatur Signal Depot 
Sacramento Signal Depot 
Tobyhanna Signal Depot_.................-.-|_. 
oe Transportation Corps Marine 
Jepot 
Holabird Transportation Corps railroad re- 
pair shop ee Se Pi | 
— Transportation Corps railroad repair | 
8 1op 











Total, 61 


1 Single allotment funding is defined as that funding whereby an operating agency (Technical Service) 
issues to an installation 1 bulk allotment of funds per appropriation to cover all installation operating 
costs in conformance with and subject to an approved funding program. 

? Department of Army study under way to determine continuing Government operation in accordance 
with Department of Defense instruetions. 


Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General Colglazier. I have some questions 
that I would like to ask you. 
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QUESTION OF AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR RESCISSION 


Mr. Srxes. On the basis of your present cash position and your eash 
requirements for operations, do you agree that the amount of $125 mil. 
lion can be rescinded. If not, how much can be rescinded, in your 
opinion ¢ 

General Corerazrer. While it is true that some $125 million now 
available to the Army has not been programed to capitalize Army 
installations now planned for industrial funding during fiscal year 
1955 and fiscal year 1956, I feel that these funds should remain avail. 
able to the Army for three basic reasons. 

First, the cash capital authorized to each industrial funded installa- 
tion is the minimum required to finance its known program. Reserves 
needed to provide for fluctuations in the program are kept in the un- 
allocated reserve of which the $125 million isa part. It should remain 
available for allocation to the installations to meet changes in their 
programs. 

Second, the cash capital at each Army installation now under Army 
industrial funds is, generally, only sufficient to finance peacetime pro- 
gram levels. In the event of partial or total mobilization, additional 
capital would be required almost immediately to finance the expanded 
programs which these installations would be called upon to undertake. 
While I am sure that under such circumstances Congress would move 
rapidly to make additional funds available, there would be an in- 
evitable time lag in actually obtaining new funds during which our 
mobilization effort would be seriously retarded unless some fund flexi- 
bility, such as would be provided by our present cash position, were 
available. 

Third, in addition to the possible need for these funds in the event 
of an emergency, I feel that they should be retained by the Army for 
use, subject to the approval of the Department of Defense and Bureau 
of the Budget, in extending Army industrial funds to additional Army 
installations or activities not yet programed but potentially adaptable 
to operations under AIF. Additional cash will be required to extend 
AIF to laundries and bakeries when a decision has been reached as to 
those which will continue to be operated by the Army. 


INDUSTRIAL FUND PROGRAM FOR 1956 


Mr. Srxes. Please submit for the record a list of industrial fund 
installations, programed for fiscal year 1956, opposite each showing 
the cash requirement, estimated annual sales, and the required finane- 
ing cycle in number of days. 
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(The following list was submitted :) 


Army industrial fund program for fiscal year 1956 
[Million dollars} 


Estimated | Estimated | ’ 
cash re- | annual 60-day 75-day 
| 
| 
' 


| 
sales cycle cycle 
| 


—_—_ 


| quirement 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 PROGRAM | 
Feasibility assumed 


. New Orleans Port of Embarkation 1 

2. San Franciseo Port of Embarkation l 

3. Seattle Port of Embarkation..._---......--.-------- “eet g 
. Holabird repair shop J en 3 | 
. Ogden repair shop ‘ 


1. 
5. 
9. 


Subtotal 37.8 








Feasibility to be determined 


5. Army Pictorial :Center.-__--_-.--.-.---- ae aetna aeiette 
7. Aberdeen Proving Grounds 
8. Jefferson Proving Ground__.- 
. White Sands Proving Ground 
. Detroit Arsenal a 
. Joliet Arsenal -_- 
2. Lima Ordnance Depot 
13. Army Chemical Center--___-- ; 
. Army Electronic Proving Ground------..-.-----.---- B 


| 
| 


} 


Ro 00 BD OP 1 0 oe 
AHA KK AK KK 


Subtotal s | 69. § 


9.5 
"LOGNE; BEE FONE LOUD se wennsascsones<-ncesaeuenen nf 107.3 


| 


NotE.—Activities such as depots, laundries, bakeries, and overseas activities not now programed. 
PLANS FOR PLACING ADDITIONAL PROJECTS UNDER INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. Suxes. What is status of plans for projects in 1956 program for 
which industrial fund feasibility is assumed—will this program 
effectuated in 1956? 

Genera] Coteiazier. The Army industrial fund is scheduled to be 
placed in operation at the New York Pork of Embarkation by the end 
of fiscal year 1955. The Army proposes to evaluate this operation 
after a reasonable period of time, and, if found to be effective, extend 
the Army industiral fund application, as a completely developed sys- 
tem, to the remaining 3 ports of embarkation during fiscal year 1956. 
Detailed management surveys still must be made, but since personnel 
from the other ports have participated in the development of the sys- 
tem at New York, the installation of Army industrial funds, if found 
to be effective at New York, can be facilitated. The Holabird and 
Ogden Railroad Repair Shops will also require detailed management 
surveys to be conducted. These surveys have not yet been definitely 
scheduled but are planned during the first half of fiscal year 1956, 
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with activation following during the latter part of fiscal year 1956, 
unless the detailed management survey discloses conditions which 
would make the application of industrial funds undesirable. 

Mr. Srxes. What is status of plans for remaining nine projects for 
which feasibility is still to be determined—will this program be ef- 
fectuated in 1956? 

General Corexazier. In addition to requiring a final determina- 
tion of feasibility with respect to these installations, detailed man- 
agement surveys will have to be conducted. These surveys cannot 
start until feasibility has been established. As has previously been 
testified, the Army AIF program for fiscal year 1956 is tentative. It 
is too early at this time to forecast the extent to which this part of the 
program will be effectuated. I fully expect that some of these in- 
stallations will be put under AIF during fiscal year 1956. I fee! 
equally sure, on the other hand, that completion of the entire program 
is most unlikely. 


CRITERIA FOR INDUSTRIAL FUND OPERATION 


Mr. Srxes. What criteria do you have for placing an operation on 
industrial fund principle? 

General Coteiazier. The criteria for placing an installation on the 
industrial fund is stated in Army Industrial Fund Guidance Material 
part A, Feasibility Survey as follows: 


“The feasibility survey, in general terms, is an appraisal of work performed 
in an installation or activity in order to determine: 

(a@) Whether products are produced or services are performed which are suit- 
able for use as a basis for billing to recover operating expenses. 

(b) Whether a quasi-seller-buyer relationship can be established, on a prac- 
tical basis, between the installation or activity and other elements having a 
need for the products developed or the services performed. 

(c) The adaptability of the operations to location of responsibility for the 
control of costs in the element of the organization where the costs actually are 
incurred. That element is the place where supplies are consumed or used, where 
labor actually is applied, etc. For example, can the point of responsibility be 
determined for the use of.a staff car, in order that the cost of service can be 
charged to the using element? 

(d@) The extent to which the installation can recover funds for costs normally 
paid from Army appropriations for the support of other customers. Usually, 
this cost will be the customer’s prorata share of station administration and 
Army support costs. 

(e) Whether any problems related to the factors listed above actually exist 
which will require solution during the detailed survey prior to the application of 
the industrial fund system. 

(f) Whether any obstacles exist which will render impracticable the applica- 
tion of the industrial fund (working capital fund) methods in the installation or 
activity being appraised.” 

In addition to these express criteria, consideration is also given to: 

(a) The extent to which there is a commingling of administrative 
and support expense resulting from activities which are funded from 
separate appropriations or projects which provide common services 
for each other. 
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(6) The extent to which there is a need for a central source of 
funds from which to procure and stock operating supplies for charge 
to specific jobs on an actual use basis. 

(c) Relative significance of operating supplies which are issued for 
use in operating activities without formal funded charge (free issue). 

(7d) The extent to which the size of the installation, in terms of 
annual dollar programs and manpower, will justify the expense in- 
volved in Sasteltiog and maintaining the Army industrial fund. 

(e) Whether the Army industrial fund is the most effective and 
practicable means of obtaining the desired improved control, and ac- 
counting for costs, of work programs. 


EFFICIENCY OF INDUSTRIAL FUND VERSUS REGULAR OPERATION 


Mr. Srxes. Do you have devised any methods for the comparison of 
eficiency and economy of the industrial fund operation versus the 
regular operation under appropriated funds ? 

General CoreLazier. No direct comparison of the efficiency and 
economy of an installation operating under the AIF with an installa- 
tion operating under appropriated funds is possible since meaningful 
cost figures at installations operating under appropriated funds are 
not obtainable in comparable form. This is one of the deficiencies 
which the AIF has been designed to correct. In addition, under 
AIF, supervisors are furnished with timely cost and performance 
data for evaluation and action. That this has created a cost con- 
sclousness and the means to obtain greater effectiveness and economy 
is demonstrated by the following examples: 

1. At Picatinny Arsenal, by combining certain process operations, 
the feasibility of which was developed in the course of time studies, 
and modifying all personnel allowance standards, manpower for pro- 
duction of mortar powder has been reduced from 0.115 man-days per 
pound to 0.083 man-days per pound. 

2. Springfield Armory reports that as a result of efforts on the part 
of forenien and shop heads, rework costs have dropped from 11.9 per- 
cent of total standard direct labor costs for first quarter fiscal year 
1955 to 10.5 percent for second quarter. 

3. The inventory life expectancy of direct material of all AIF in- 
stallations combined has been reduced since July 1, 1954, from 10.8 
months to 5.7 months as of December 31, 1954. 
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INDUSTRIALLY FUNDED INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Insert in the record a list of industrially funded installa- 
tions to include those scheduled for activation in fiscal year 1956. 
(The following list was submitted :) 


List of industrially funded installations including those scheduled for activation in 
fiscal years 1955 and 1956 





pera- 
Installations tion Feb. 
1955 1956 





IIIT ogo. So a wtaipaipent acs sbasenathae nine 
Picatinny Arsenal 
Ic Gat odigae cb itu Maddcthibiiccelngear eho etoos 
ND AL, cncodinninn hesephicaesempAgestavens teereiete 
tho oe eam abemen date masenaaneee 
We IIE Sona n nnn en getiddébds donb dinindbbbebacddads 
Watervliet Arsenal. --_- sa a i des i ae 
SE DINO I 5s dod. bb Leda ttlndiccan ab vovdeede sed 
Pine Bluff Arsenal ____---- Spd Rill i Sieetils lean vchinm dneenantiquistiggnsa 
TPiamond Ordnance Fuze Laboratories_....--....--..-.--------.---- 
SO TE Rsk cb 5 ire ho 45 kl ab bbe lndh beds 
Philadelphia annie Depot Manufacturing Division. .------ 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Maintenance Division --.-_.--.-. 
Fort Worth Quartermaster Depot, Maintenance Division !_-_....-.. 
Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Maintenance Division..-----..--- 
Utah Genera) Depot, Maintenance Division.--..................--- 
SRE SE non cendune cnn dvanush dvdaticanconpesdduasins 
RNG UR BORG i hth od Sthdnd nw bh dodbabinscnsevscic~ cbicssinne 


a I ie eimai Techies ean nial 
Niger: ere 06 Oe I ig cniericdinenin cine bibdoienpaods ide o3b5~ eseiaed cy 
ERS vcticaseueltestdpat sabadu cake cnet pieansGate ae be scecees<o= 


a aes ernie se aaa tah aes 
IG Fee ls 0a5e esa snes ck ccc cne cna dcd ce hwsacgny secs pesanceccneyss 
Nowy: Onions Fart of Bim On < ins 5 5 = eri oi ew tb 66 kts Send hp ee oe ssbb 
a Ny EE ee I oo nncenepecadensonncpintete+ulsadhesusitamgl<senckeenmns 
Dee Fa I ike ak hk bed hd 0d oe hE Ak sd a hdc didn sdlbs aid sndwes 
ee in add cB 5 cee bcdk oot ee th awived dackacemakes yteernnee tes 
Jeti Freeine Geena: so. 2 fo ncnsnsi soo ccs. sees edie sk PERE PERRO! ERAS LS 
DIORy COE CO ines ncencenccsweness ise oe nimanieiteis bbb nihieg | lbenbehhl nck tele hii dadieaibibels bd 
DE TE I hice bik dccaiewcccscodncdscipacade nee osaneeh [acct eonchuyel eegnady dense 
Fahad Tea TO Gs ki on este cele snes fe ck scd lees ocecdaesbhle 
Ceien: DOERG TAGE BOO. 0 ncn danemecnandnwetaprecamaameententntcnncclaspniel debe piesa 
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TE ARNE Bos ccrcctiienn cndiigugceccnnsvnncdsbvokbubuds edbdbiece ii pebdihawdabied bhi cheeee 
IE Bia iihii te eistneten nailer inne pana ieedn tinea bin anee beibnanasaner 
De CN CPG 8 eS eee sce ckdcebebbeds cus deisece sacecblsfoadastaccans foees bat ddcns 
Army Electronic Proving Growrnd §. . .... 22.24. 222002 22 0n eco nnn s+ fee scewewecsfoscssewe-aoe 
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1 Closed, in liquidation, 
2 Not included in Army industrial fund program presented Mar. 22, 1954, to subcommittee of House 
Appropriations Committee. 
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Monpay, Marcu 28, 1955. 
PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. WILLISTON B. PALMER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, JR., DIRECTOR, PROGRAMS 
AND BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


PROCUREMENT AND Propuction, ARMY 


Amounts available for obligation 


| | 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





$3, 224. 633, 000 | 


Appropriation or estimate ---_---.-..---------..---.---- 
1, 712, 956, 809 | 


| 
| 
Unobligated balanee brought forward _- | 
Unobligated balance transferred from “Reserve tools | 
and facilities, Department of Defense,’ pursuant to | 
67 Stat. 338 and 68 Stat. 338 BS ene cies 
Unobligated balance transferred to— | 
“Army National Guard,”’ pursuant to Public Laws 
458 and 663.....--....- nectar aan 
“Military construction, Army Reserve Forces,” | 
pursuant to Public Law 458_.......--- ear , 000, 
Recovery of prior year obligations : wac-a----| 1, 471, 738, 611 | 250, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts .- ---- 919, 150, 796 | 959, 000, 000 | 519, 000, 000 
Payments anticipated to be received in future ‘years 
from reserved balance, sec. 110, Public Law 778_.-.-..|-.------------ | 481, 000, 000 | 
Total available for obligation pie 7, 328, ‘474, 216 | 6, 989, 436, 994 | 4, 158, 436, 994 
Unobligated balance carried forward : a | —5, 342, 862, 060 —3, 489, 436, 994 | —1, 658, 436, 994 
Re Fe EE Siete encecnecenenosnsscceceloss | ; 


Obligations incurred | 1, 985, 612, 1 3, 000, 000, 000 2, 500, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | 
“Maintenance and operations, Army”’ 46, 990, 2 
“Goods and services provided by the Federal] Re- | | 
public of Germany and Berlin Magistrat”’_ ---_---| 7, 328, 198 | 34, 628, 800 | 


I cirtinatininaipnnmininceo++- 2, 039, 930, 615 | 3, 034, 628, 800 2, 500, 000, ( 000 


Note.—The unobligated balance carried forward, as shown in the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 
columns, together with obligated balances shown in the ‘‘ Analysis of Expenditures” schedule, takes account 
of anticipated payments from reserved balances under sec. 110, Public Law 778, as follows; June 30, 1955, 
$481,000,000; June 30, 1956, $216,000,000. 


Obligations by activities 
Se ee a ee 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


|__| 
Direct Obligations | 


1, Major equipment | $62,095,442 | $774, 883,800 | $621, 770,000 
2. Ammunition and guided missiles | 860, 472, 535 941, 828, 000 578, 230, 000 
3, Industrial mobilization | 198, 211, 842 | 358, 917, 000 H 300, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations 1, 120, 779, 819 2, 2, 075, 628, 800 | 1, 500, 000, 000 


i 





Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | | 
Accounts 
1, Major equipment. -___-.___- | 595,889,970 | 470, 000, 000 | | 450, 000, 000 
2. Ammunition and guided missiles....._....----------------- 323, 004,785 | 489,000,000 | 550, 000, 000 
3. Industrial mobilization | 256, oat | aselia Rane icleecited Latitcnsidiaandil aaa 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts _ 919, 150, 796 959, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000, 000 


Total obligations 2, 039, 930, 615 |3, 034, 628, 800 | 2, 500, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





















































Object classification 1954actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
° | 
Total number of permanent positions. ---_............----.--- 9, 156 6, 069 7, 243 
Average number of all employees. - - ---_.-...--:-+---..---..-- 7, 953: | 5, 709 6, 861 
Number of employees at end of year. -..........---.._.-_____- 3, 144 | , 400 6, 400 
Average salaries and grades: i 
General schedule grades: 
AVOLRGO MM OET : 5242-6 - = 55 695 - 5544 Pie EL, - KE SEIE , 691 $4, 691 | $4, 689 
SR eccarekers scarkcncdasetcrvesatesieseet Gs-6.8 GS-48 | GS43 
Ungraded positions: Average salary......................- $4, 113 $4, 103 | $4, 103 
Direct Obligations i ; —- 
01 Personal services: 
PI a nee apis as bel $34, 717, 071 $25, 273,732 | $30, 372, 011 
Peinos vlner thes perenne 655255555 2555552 os oe ees ccceschsccceranreze bscsosz. a 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base................__- 131, 072 86, 144 | 99, 638 
py ee eee 1, 190, 301 551, 978 | 505, 628 
Total personal services... .........--. peas Bey oo Lek 36, 038, 444 25,911,854 | 30,977,277 
OE aida lnccen emmhnere «he seen ar cepekncies om eie ese ancl cee 204, 659 190, 774 | 132, 22 
03 Transportation of things._.-._-------------- eee 74, 923, 426 55, 683, 168 41, 267, 334 
re a ha Ral: 295, 658 263, 306 185, 893 
GS. Dee en See... 5 173, 735 216, 689 128, 075 
OD ~ PEMIEIy Wie Serene. 5 oo 8 oo ro cc ce 124 209 69 
07 Other contractual services. --_.............-- sii carieice abit talins 203, 861, 591 | 353, 448, 007 288, 124, 497 
Services performed by other agencies.__........______- ifs wal Me ll DS a: 
Oe NT Ss nichacueed ences ltenwete dee 871, 219,953 | 447, 288, 926 419, 470, 276 
nn eer ancnniicn eoeeeece 51, 929, 751 1, 124, 981, 219 973, 007, 693 
pi AE, RS EE RE Rep ahaa 55, 863, 812 65, 624, 734 42, 214, 482 
Td, SI Ne CEDNIINNEIU. gg << eye seseavagy sconces cnecsence 63, 216 65, 185 44, 110 
TE a eS ee el '1, 204, 651,375 |2, 073, 624,071 | 1,795, 551, 90 
Deduct portion of estate obligations originally charged to ? 
EE al cniniduh sides 1 adie dimes dade coke nesbeneoed | 234,924,721 | 247,679, 393 315, 494, 906 
Total direct obligations. ...........-....-.-------------- 1, 059, 726, 654 |1, 825, 944, 678 | 1, 480, 057, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 2 
Accounts 
03 Transportation of things....................--.----.----.- 41,350,263 | 43, 155, 000 45, 000, 000 
Oe SROr OR IID ob nvm ena mcc cccallcte oes ceee BOA VEE: lecekec ees. Sie. 
Oe MUN on ickuecatitesecsesccccoasuscueee 323, 004,785 | 489,000,000 | 550, 000, 000 
ae eel enone ak nee asled camamn anata os ck aawneee 595, 889,970 | 470,000, 000 450, 000, 000 
a ea as 960, 501, 059 |1, 002, 155,000 | 1, 045, 000, 000 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
i, US cnn tekenovakacciucecanveusumehenaneerrako renee 41, 350, 263 43, 155, 000 | 45, 000, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
GNI os seco nceddnnbsouscnscédaneebasnuctucsad | 919,150,796 | 959,000, 000 A, 000, 000, 000 
I i sks se as 11, 978, 877, 450 | 2, 784, 944, 678) 2, 480, 057, 000 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE | 
Full time equivalent of all other positions... ..-......-------- eer eee 2 ie 3 
Average number of all employees. -.--......----------------.- Deans ot I ane 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent. ------- $601 | $12, 087 |..---- va 
ee Beer Rear tage hig anni rob sesncsak aces Sak 1, 301 3, 250 |-- 
Re ee ee eee 65 | POS re oe 
OS Printing and reproduction.........-..........--.--.... lesases ay Se peruse. 
Cy eee ROT CONOR. 2 8 25 ee bet cs cece actu cdacacanssscess SOG is Les ileus 
08 Supplies and materials-...--...-- pyapateeneneancnsonwee| Rt snngimneawies ines taabhias 
ee ee 1 | ae 
Tote CRNNUIS. ....- sane ia secs nce ecs AE. 1, 998 | F708 | sseddoniLs.- 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE | 
' 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent- ------- $640 |..-- eSuRs Deisbe 
OF CE Sees PUN VIDE, on sn nee wccnntuns BOE Oe fasncccnceec aie 
OP, I siren vse nce se nas snes nyanencdbtaccitoucreeee 100 |. ..-- 2222-2 2 fees oe. 
TE eran cennde dante het acakees silnene SE fonckcs menos soe ‘ 
ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION | 
GP ae I in oc iracciccancdeciccendace ez OR eee cece ee... -- 
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Obligations by ebjects—-Continued 


Object classification 


ALLOCATION TO TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Personal services: Positions other than permanent 
Travel - 

Transportation of eee 5 
Communication services. --.....-..-..-.---.---.. : 
Printing and reproduction x 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials. _-- 

Equipment- ; 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 

Taxes and assessments ; 


Total obligations... -.=.........=. 

ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Other contractual services --.......-----.--- 

ALLOTMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Average number of all employees een 
Number of employees at end of the year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
NED CURIE T sete bis 6764 < - <i 3 een seuss 
Average grade __-__- 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions........-- enabinenea dod 
Regular pay in excess of 52-wee k base__- 
Payment above basic rates is 


Total personal services 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Ded portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
object class 08 


Obligations incurred 


SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent snp toee é ra rae 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.______.__- 
Average number of all employees aa 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ........-...------ 
Average grade - _ _- 
Ungraded positions: A verage salar y 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services: 
Permanent itions- 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 


Rents and utility services........_....--..------------e 


Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 


Services performed by other agencies__________.____- . 


Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions..._.._....-----____-- 


Taxes and assessments 
Subtotal 
59703—55——_92 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


12 
4, = $10, 300 
6, 000 
2, 693, 200 
240, 000 


342 , 

2, 006 
908, 967 
76, 454 
6 


1 


992, 084 2, 950, 000 


1956 estimate 





54, 433, 786 12, 664, 000 


19, oes, 000 





$4, 487 
GS-6.4 
$4, 118 


$4, 471 
GS-6.4 


+, 116 








$129, 400 | 
500 
3, 300 | 


$129, 400 
500 
3, 300 





133, 200 | 


133, 200 


150, 000 | -- 


224, 141, 481 
9, 628, 439 |__ 


234, 053, 120 | 


133, 200 














11, 355, 722, 587 |2, 323, 


$4, 690 
GS-6.8 
$4, 103 | 


$4, 690 | 
GS-6.8 
a 110 


$34, aes | 


131° 575 | 
1, 193, 571 


$25, 403, 132 
12, 087 

86, 644 

555, 278 | 


$4, 688 
GS-6.8 
$4, 103 


508, 928 








26, 057, 141 
194, 024 
55, 693, 468 
263, 571 
216, 689 | 

1, 209 | 


36, 170, 809 
205, 972 | 
74, 927, 427 | 
295, 726 | 
173, 735 | 
466 | 
258, 405, 735 | 366, 268, 807 
77, 006 |... 
72, 224, 990 674, 123, 607 | 
57, 313, 685 i, 134, 799, 658 
55, 863,812 | 65, 624, 734 
6 


31, 110, 477 
132, 220 

41, 267, 384 
185, 893 

128, 075 

69 

308, 067, 427 
~ 419, 470, 276 
973, 007, 693 
42, 214, 482 


44, 110 





308, 193 


1, 815, 628, 106 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 










Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Direct obligations—Con. 


Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
07, 08, and 09 


$234, 4, 942, 768 | $247, 679,393 | $315, 628, 106 
., 1, 120, 7 779, 819 9 |2, 075, 628, 800 | 1, 500, 000, 00 








I I, ©... os sae meee us 





Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Ss oh on cn i Jidccdnccsdsascacde 
07 Other contractual services______.______- jdbc tbabasies 
ee ner nn cecataeemensio an 
rs ce ee ce ewaeweae 


41, 350, 263 43, 155, 000 45, 000, 000 
CIO in isis a wek ie thie ahh 0 
323, 004,785 | 489, 000, 000 
595, 889,970 | 470, 000, 000 450, 000, 000 


960, 501, 059 |1, 002, 155,000 | 1,045, 000,000 
41, 350, 263 43, 155, 000 45, 000, 000 


Deduct partion of foregoing obligations originally — to 
07, 08, and 09 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


SRN IIR oo nnn hacen nsnnccandinscsenny eneweeee _ 919, D, 150, 796 796 | 959, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000, 000 


2, 039, 930, 615 0, O15 3,0, 628, 00 | 2, 500,00, on 





Analysis of expenditures 











1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
Obligated balance brought forward ____.-.-.------ $10, 214, 195, 214 $5, 409, 967, 735 $5, 057, 967, 735 
Obligations incurred during the year... -----.-..--- 1, 985, 612, 156 3, 000, 000, 000 2, 500, 000, 000 
it eene ee ee os ee 12, 199, 807, 370 8, 409, 967, 735 7, 557, 967, 735 
aitaltameene in obligations of prior years_ _-.------ —1, 471, 733, 611 —250, 000, 000 —150, 000, 000 
Os dle os cam dhe oti wo cnn docne su —919, 150, 796 —959, 000, 000 —519, 000, 000 
Payments anticipated in prior years from reserved 
DRAINS, GHG. Tee: CHEE FOB nnn onde ecccnlewcccececncncucsse cies cama eines — 265, 000, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward_........---.---- —5, 409, 967,735 | —5, 057, 967, 735 —4, 307, 967, 735 
ORES A in. eerie esc dccnnns 4, 398, 955, 228 2, 143, 000, 000 2, 316, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: . 
Out of current authorizations_-__--.-....--..-- i} 4, 398, 955, 228 [$5 ee ee ee ne 
Out of prior authorizations___...........------ | ee ee 2, 143, 000, 000 2, 316, 000, 000 











Mr. Srkes. General Palmer, the committee is glad to have you here 
to tell us of your requirements for Procurement and Production. I 
see that you have a prepared statement, and I suggest that you give 
it to the committee at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Patmer. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen; the procurement and 
production appropriation provides the funds for the procurement of 
military equipment and ammunition, and for the production facilities 
which will be required to meet military requirements in the event of 
war. 

In fiscal year 1956, the Army plans to obligate $2.5 billion for these 
purposes. However, we are not requesting any new funds in this 
appropriation. For the second consecutive year our requirements can 
be financed from funds previously appropriated, supplemented by 
reimbursements. 

This is the third year that I have come before the committee to 
report on our management of this important appropriation. My 
report in 1953 was made in a time of active war; in 1954 we were 
in the midst of readjustments following the Korean armistice; in 
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1955 we appear to be emerging into a prolonged period of uneasy 
ace. 
I would like first to inform you about the financial picture as it has 
actually developed, which of course is never exactly as predicted. 
Then I would like to give a broad report on our management. 


STATUS OF CURRENT APPROPRIATION 


Chart 1 compares the estimate which I gave the committee last year 
on the financial status for fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 with 
the actual experience for fiscal year 1954 and the corrected estimate 
for 1955. 

The net change is an increase of almost $1.8 billion in unobligated 
funds available for fiscal year 1956. This large increase occurs be- 
cause of deobligations and reimbursements in much greater amounts 
than predicted. 

(The chart above referred to is as follows :) 


Cuart I 


| | 
Estimates 
furnished 
during Ex 
fiscal year 


prience 
and revised 


1955 budget estimates 
hearings 
(millions) 


| 
Benes eet® 
| 
| 


(millioas) 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 


Appropriation, fiscal year 1954 

Funds available from prior years i : 

Recovery of prior-year obligations. __....._..___-.-.------ 2... sense anita 
Reimbursements from other accounts... __-__- shisha allan ce abt tates taiahiinni a 


+ 
8 


~I 
-_ 
won 


Total available for obligation 
Obligations incurred 


BE IEE 


Funds available in subsequent year__._._..........-...--_---__.__.- a 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Funds available from prior year : | 5, 343 
acorvery ci We le CRIN os oink 5-6 sos ii sn wn + one sec ccccce ; | 250 
Reimbursements from other accounts ‘ 50 | 959 


Subtota! . 38 | 6, 552 
Obligations to be incurred, total 2, ! 3,000 
For Army bs 4 (2, 437) 
For MDAP.. ean Dell css elle Mitta Sah aod waipsia Sa ( (403) 
For others (160) 
—544 


+481 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 
Funds available from prior year 


Recovery of prior-year obligations 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Funds available in subsequent year 
Offered for transfer to other appropriations 


Balance recommended as working capital beginning fiscal year 1957. 
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General Parmer. When I reported to you last year, we had under. 
taken three cut-back reviews of our production schedules in the pre- 
ceding 9 months, the last of which arose from expenditure targets for 
fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 given us in December 1953 by the 
Secretary of Defense; I said to you at that time that “the telescoping 
of three reviews in a few months has necessitated a rather summary 
course of action thus far.” 

In the actual performance, the Army deobligated almost $1.2 billion 
of contracted procurement in the last 6 months of fiscal year 1954 
without serious complications. This was almost double the estimated 
accomplishment. I think the committee will agree with me that it 
was a highly creditable performance by the technical services and re- 
flects their earnestness in carrying out faithfully the decisions of 
higher authority. 

The effects of these actions in fiscal year 1954 carry also an increase 
of deobligations in fiscal year 1955, as shown in chart 1. As a result 
we are able to offer a transfer of $800 million of procurement and 
production appropriation funds to other purposes, in conformity with 
proposal in the President’s budget message “that a substantial part 
of the money required by the new legislation be derived by transfer 
from funds previously appropriated to the Department of Defense.” 
You see this recommendation reflected in chart 1. 

The chart also reflects an important change in the method of finance- 
ing mutual defense assistance and other customers’ orders which has 
been adopted subsequent to my last report. Procurement on their 
account by the Army is being financed with Army funds and the Army 
is reimbursed upon delivery. 

As to financing mutual defense assistance orders, this is required by 
section 110, Public Law 778. A similar procedure was adopted for 
other customers by agreement with the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Defense Comptroller. Under this method the books will show larger 
obligations by the Army, offset by correspondingly larger reimburse- 
ments; however, the reimbursements will not necessarily occur in the 
same fiscal year. A brief account of this change is warranted. 

In May 1953 the Chief of Ordnance (General Ford) invited the 
General Accounting Office, Bureau of the Budget, the Defense Comp- 
troller, and Comptroller of the Army to assist him in developing 
and accounting system which would give satisfaction to all concerned. 
A task force was formed, which after some 18 months of labor pro- 
duced what we all consider a very fine piece of work. An outgrowth 
of this effort is the change in funding for customers, other than 
mutual defense assistance, which I have described. 

This method has really great advantages. The procurement agen- 
cies deal with only one fund. An item as it comes from production 
does not have to be identified with Army, Air Force, Navy, or mutual 
defense assistance funds; orderly accounting replaces a perennial 
tangle, such as kept us all in trouble in the case of the ordnance 
management fund. 


APPLICATION OF UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


We estimate, then, that we shall close fiscal year 1955 with an un- 
obligated balance of $3,489 million, for which the following dispo- 
sition is recommended : $2,500 million is the planned procurement and 
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production program of the Army for fiscal year 1956; $800 million is 
recommended for application to other appropriation accounts; $189 
million is recommended by the Army for carryover to fiscal year 1957, 

This $189 million, together with reimbursements of $519 million 
estimated to be collected in fiscal year 1956 and deobligations of $150 
million in that year, will provide the essential working balance of 
858 million at the beginning of fiscal year 1957. 


IMPORTANCE OF A WORKING FUND CARRYOVER 


The national defense policy recognizes that for many years to come 
we must expect to live in a condition of international tension. We 
ive gone through several years of it already and are familiar with 
its characteristics. 

“The procurement and production appropriation calls for the long 
view. It deals with long procurement lead time, and mostly with 
items for which there is no commercial demand. Characteristically 
it may be 3 years from congressional authorization of funds to final 
deliveries on the production schedules. 

The wise course is to set a distant target (about 5 years away) and 
work toward it steadily year after year, thus retaining an operating 
production base of reasonable stability, and holding together the 
management and engineering skills which. once dissip: ated, cannot be 
replaced without great loss of time. 

This we have done, and chart 2 (classified) presents our long-range 
plan for financing the “Procurement and production, Army,” both in 
obligations and expenditures. Its important features are: 

The planned gradual reduction in obligations and expenditures. 

The eventual level off at about $2 billion per vear. 

The reduction of uncompleted contracts to 15 months’ scheduled 
deliveries at the end of each year. 

Finally, an unobligated balance at the end of each year (working 
fund) 

I would like to explain the importance of having this unobligated 
balance for use as a working fund. 

To accomplish the obligation of funds early in any fiscal year, our 
contracting officers must have at least their first quarter's funds avail- 
able in the last quarter of the previous fiscal year. 

Last year the committee permitted us a carryover into fiscal year 
1956 of an estimated unobligated balance of $1.7 billion. We were 
deeply grateful for this indication of your agreement with the prin- 
c ple involved and of your confidence in our management. 

This year we are proposing a carryover only half as much into 
fiscal year 1957. We are positive, however, that for orderly manage- 
ment of a businesslike program in this capital goods area, we must 
be funded as a minimum through the first quarter and prefer: ably 
through the first half of the fiscal year following that covered by 
any appropriation bill, in order not to have an annual break in pro- 
curement work because of the awkward time relation between the 
legislative calendar and the fiscal year. 

The awkward time relation of which I spoke has nothing to do with 
the legislative processes or deliberations. We need time to get appro- 
priated funds through the apportionment process out to the man in 
the field. He in turn needs time to negotiate with industry. Your 
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confidence in our management, as expressed by these carryovers, per- 
mits us to save important time in the administrative cycle between 
your appropriation and our Jetting the contract. 

An additional advantage of considerable moment in these years of 
tension is that, should unprogramed foreign-aid demands, such as 
we have already experienced for Formosa and Indochina, arise while 
Congress is not in session, we would be able to step up production 
at once. 

MATERIEL READINESS 


Chart 3 (classified) shows the effect in materiel readiness which 
would result from the fiscal program shown: in chart 2. That is to 
say, following the program laid out in chart 2 we would develop the 
picture of materiel readiness as shown in chart 3. 

The bar on the left, marked “M-Day Materiel Requirement,” repre- 
sents the total computed requirements which would be needed on 
M-day, in order that the current mobilization plan would receive 100- 
percent support in every item of materiel. 

Nowhere in human affairs does one ever have, or expect to have, 
support as complete as that; but it is obviously necessary to compute 
the complete requirement in order to judge the risk one is accepting 
with a lesser amount of assets. ; 

The portion of the left-hand bar above the solid line represents the 
currently acceptable risk; we would not expect to buy above that. line 
until the threat of war becomes more intense than at present. That 
area above the line represents mainly mobilization reserves of items 
which have civilian counterparts, such as trucks, construction equip- 
ment, rail and water equipment, and so forth. In an acute emergency, 
much of it could be taken from the civilian economy. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


General Patmer. A moment ago I spoke of comparing the assets 
with the computed 100-percent requirements. The best of all war 
serve assets is a mobilization Lai Ate base capable of support- 
ing the requirements. 

In the 20th century, we have entered three great wars with practi- 
cally no mobilization production base at all. At the end of World 
War IT, the Army had to give up all its production equipment except 
an odd-lot residue of junk. Five years ale (1950) we crashed into 
another agonizing period of tooling up all over again. Delays in tool- 
ing up contributed more than any other one factor to the 1953 ammu- 
nition scandal. 

The country seems to have learned the lesson. We are being per- 
mitted to create and maintain a standby production base comprising 
over 400,000 pieces of production equipment. 

Seventy thousand items are being laid away in production-line posi- 
tions in Government-owned plants, ready to go within 30 days. Sixty 
thousand more items are being laid away in contractors’ plants, some in 
production-line position, others in nearby plant storage. Thirty thou- 
sand more items are being laid away in central Government storage 
sites. The remaining 240,000 items are still being used in production 
(during fiscal year 1955). 
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The industrial mobilization program will need a lot more meney 
over the years to round out the production: base satesfactorily, and 
maintain it in good condition. I hope the country will continue to 
support this program. 

Last year I discussed rather fully the industrial mobilization pro- 
gram. It remains the same in all essentials, so 1 will not presume on 
your time to repeat the story again this year, 


REQUIREMENTS 


Our process of computation of requirements has received a great 
deal of scrutiny from outside the Army, but we have received few 
useful suggestions. As a matter of fact we have made great progress 
in recent years and are at least as far advanced in this science as any- 
one we know of. We have some very fine brains working on it, as well 
as a research contract with Melpar, Inc., and we are introducing im- 
portant new refinements regularly, such as the equipment moderniza- 
tion coding by which the phasing in of a new weapon is correlated to 
the phasing out of its obsolescent counterpart. 

The most important short-range objective in the field of require- 
ments is to find a way to explain the process in layman’s language, and 
put an end to the wholly unjustified suspicion that requirements are 
rigged to support big budgets. The first fact is that the requirements 
are derived from the commitments laid upon the Army. ‘The second 
fact is that the computed requirements represents 100 percent or the 
maximum figure, which you never, as a practical matter, expect to 
attain in all items. 

We have, as I say, been working hard and making progress in this 
new science. We have created more realistic mobilization plans. We 
have reviewed and continue to review combat consumption rates and 
other factors and have effected many reductions. We are gradually 
getting better information from industry on their capability to switch 
over to war production. 


SUMMARY 


The main purpose of my presentation has been to explain the plan- 
ning process by which I and my colleagues endeavor, so far as human 
uncertainties allow, to maintain stability and orderly businesslike 
methods in the management of the important sums entrusted to us by 
the Congress in the procurement and production appropriation. 

Naturally, our long-range plan will be modified by events, but that 
would not excuse us from having such a plan or from explaining it 
fully to this committee. As of today, the fiscal year 1956 appropria- 
tion is the largest segment of the long-range plan. The long-range 
plan shows for the future gradually reduced obligations and expendi- 
tures with steady, although gradual, improvement in materiel readi- 
ness, and a level-off at about $2 billion per year. We think this con- 
forms to the President’s policy, given in his budget message, that the 
peace in which we live is an insecure peace during which time we must 
be constantly on the alert, remaining strong for what will apparently 
be a long period of uncertainty ahead. 

One final caution I always feel obliged to give the committee: If 
war comes, we plan to fight with allies. Our prospective allies cannot 
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furnish all the materiel that will be needed to support the troops we 
count upon them to put in the field. The data shown in the charts refer 
solely to the requirements and capabilities of the United States Army, 

No account is taken of the demands that will certainly be placed 
upon the United States Army to furnish materiel to these nations from 
its own limited reserves. Under the mutual-defense assistance pro- 
gram, the United States is providing a limited war reserve of ammuni- 
tion to our allies, is assisting in maintaining the allies’ production 
base through our offshore procurement, and is financing part of the 
cost of new facilities in allied countries. However, the total produc- 
tive capacity of our European allies, when operating at full wartime 
rates, will still provide for only 25 percent of their estimated combat 
requirements for ammunition, and if we do not make up the differ- 
ence, the shooting will soon be over. 

This last caution is not a suggestion on my part that the appropri- 
ations for the United States Army be increased. The resources made 
available for allied countries are not provided through the Army ap- 
propriations. I think it is essential for everybody in this country who 
occupies a position of responsibility to understand the real facts in the 
event we find ourselves in a general war in the near future before our 
allies have increased their own materiel production, and also in the 
event that that war lasts more than a very short time. There is always 
an impression afloat—not among the members of this committee but 
very generally elsewhere—that the United States Army has boundless 
resources fo.. anybody else who needs munitions. The fact is that the 
reserve stocks and production base of the United States Army are, 
as I have shown the committee, not designed to provide the full 100 
percent computed requirements of the United States Army itself. 

Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, General Palmer. 


SUMMARY, JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Will you insert at this point in the record page 4 of the justifica- 
tion, modified to show obligations for fiscal year 1955 through De- 
cember 31, 1954. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 


Summary of direct obligations by activity 








































Activity Title Actual, fiscal |Estimate, fiscal] Actual asof | Estimate, fiscal 
No. year 1954 year 1955 Dee. 31, 1954 year 1956 
4000 | Major equipment. _-_-__..... $522, 066, 816 $621, 770, 000 
4100 | Ammunition and guided 
Méb bbb sth oe hdides 860, 472, 535 941, 828, 000 710, 919, 196 578, 230, 000 
ime 198, 211, 842 358, 917, 000 67, 348, 666 300, 000, 000 


Jelatia Biede 1, 120, 779,819 | 2, 075, 628, 800 | = 1, 300,334,678 | 1, 500, 000, 000 
| | | 


* Includes reimbursable obligations and recovery of prior-year obligations. 
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Mr. Stxes. General Colglazier, who is the next witness? 

General Core.azier. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that following Gen- 
eral Palmer’s statement, Colonel Meyer, the Chief of the Requirements 
Division, Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, read his statement 
covering program 4000, major equipment. The reason is that his 
statement includes certain overall information which supplements 
General Palmer’s statement. 

Mr. SrKes. That will be fully satisfactory. Colonel Meyer, will 
you proceed, 


Monpay, Marcu 28, 1955. 


Masor EQuirpMENT 
WITNESSES 


COL. RICHARD D. MEYER, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

LT. GEN. WILLISTON B. PALMER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, JR., DIRECTOR, PROGRAMS 
AND BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

MAJ. GEN. E. L. CUMMINGS, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 

BRIG. GEN. J. B. MEDARIS, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 


Colonel Meyer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall present to the 
committee : 

(a) A summary of the methods we use to develop our requirements. 

(6) How, within the funding program we expect to be authorized, 
we develop our line item program. 

I shall then discuss the salient points of program 4000, “Major 
equipment.” At the conclusion of that discussion, General Cum- 
mings, the Chief of Ordnance, will cover program 4100, “Ammuni- 
tion and guided missiles,” with some jenicliaite on the less conven- 
tional items now being delivered tothe Army. Finally General West- 
phalinger will ree: program 4200, “Industrial mobilization.” 

As General Palmer has told you, we in the Army take considerable 
pride in the detail, the care, and the measure of scientific accuracy 
which goes into the determination of our requirements. The central 
problem in logistics in peacetime, is first to determine the extent to 
which pre-D-day provision should be made to meet wartime materiel 
requirements, and then, to establish peacetime programs to that end. 

There are two related problems: (1) the buildup of on-the-shelf 
reserves and (2) the attainment of a production capacity capable of 
expansion when war comes. 

The Army’s fiscal year 1956 attack on these problems has been pre- 
sented to you by General Palmer in his discussion of our materiel 
program supported by our long-range financial plan. 

In outline, the Army goes through the following process: 

(a) We develop a peacetime troop basis which shows what units we 
will have, when and where—within the troop ceilings established by 
our superiors and supported by the Congress. 

(6) We develop a complete war plan to show how we plan to fight 
a possible major war, carrying out the missions and objectives as- 
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signed the Army by proper authority and then prepare a mobilization 
plan to support the war plan. 

(c) Based on these plans, the Office of Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics and the technical services (Engineers, Ordnance, Quarter- 
master, and so on) prepare detailed supply control studies of both the 
peacetime and mobilization requirements of all of our materiel. 

Having determined our detailed requirements item by item and 
having carefully reviewed them, we prepare our detailed materie| 
program. ‘This is our plan for building up reserves to meet wartime 
shortages over a long period of uneasy peace. 

As I shall show a little later, we first establish by category of item, 
such as weapons, ammunition, vehicles, aircraft, electronics, and so 
on, the increment to our requirements for which we fund each year. 

For example, this year’s funding plan seeks to arrive at an interim 
objective for the broad category of ammunition, of 85 percent of what 
we need on hand on D-day to support the plan until post-D-day 
production equals consumption. 

This interim ees is scaled down for the various categories. 
For items reasonably available from the civilian economy, for example, 
it is as low as 20 percent. 

These interim objectives are based upon many factors such as: 

(a) Cost, as related to the long-range financial plan. 

(6) Maintaining an operating base as long as possible in order to 
keep the art alive. 

(c) The combat risk involved when items are in short supply. 

(d) Possible obsolescence. 

(e) Economy of storage and rate of deterioration. 

(f) Availability from commercial sources. 

It certainly makes sense that we should give the greatest amount of 
attention to two kinds of items: Combat essential (weapons, ammuni- 
tion, tanks) and high dollar value items—this we have done. Of all 
the items the Army supplies, only 600 items represent about 61 percent 
of the total dollar value, and at the same time include most of the items 
we consider essential to combat. Another 1,500 items (also funded, 
when required, in this appropriation) which are also studied in detail 
when procurement is planned, make up another 15 percent. These 
2,100 items represent 76 percent of the total dollar value of our in- 
ventory. 

These considerations establish the basis for our system. We study 
every 3 months in great detail the 600 combat critical or costly items, 
and whenever we plan to buy any of the other 1,500 items with P. & P. 
funds, we support that plan with the same kind of detailed supply con- 
trol study. Here is a list of some of the many technical elements we 
consider and compute in detail. 

1. Detailed phasing of the AA and guided missiles troop units. 

2. Other peacetime force structure. 

3. Reserve Components program. 

4. Basic combat guidance: 

(a) Combat intensity by time period. 

(6) CBR warfare, which is chemical, bacteriological, and radio- 
logical warfare. 

(c) Unit training plan. 

5. Deployment schedules by time period. 
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6. Special weapons and aircraft units. 
The sasiieniten calculations consider two major elements: 
(a) What we need : 

ti) The total equipment we compute will be issued to troop units 
and to be used to establish their bases. 

(2) The total ammunition and other consumables they will shoot in 
combat, and the replacements we will have to furnish for major equip- 
ment used up or lost in battle. 

(b) What we will have to meet the need : 

(1) In mobilization reserves already procured. 

2) From production after D-day. 

The difference between these two elements is what I spoke of earlier 
as the predicted shortage in readiness to fight the expected war accord- 
ing to the plan, and, as General Palmer said, that would be the 100 
percent requirement. 

Now, our problem is to figure the best as well as the most economical 
way to meet that shortage. 

If we knew when the war would occur and how, exactly, our poten- 
tial enemy might choose to fight it, there would be no problem. 

In the absence of that, we have no alternative but gradually to reduce 
our shortages by the phased buildup of our mobilization reserves and 
mobilization production potential, giving greatest emphasis to weap- 
ons, ammunition, and other combat critical items, and less emphasis 
to those things we can get readily from the civilian economy. 

Finally, taking the item-by-item studies, the interim objective for 
the category, projected peacetime consumption, sales to other cus- 
tomers—military defense assistance program, Navy, and Air Foree— 
and the overall shortage calculated for that item, we develop the de- 

tailed schedule of commitments, the basis of the budget request. 

This consitutes the system, and before I go on into the details of 
program 4000, I shall be glad to discuss anything I have said thus 
far. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you now ready to go into the breakdown of the 
projects themselves ¢ 

Colonel Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Gentlemen, you have given the committee clear and con- 
cise statements which carry valuable information for the use of the 
committee and for the record. 


DEOELIGATION OF CONTRACTED PROCUREMENT 


General Palmer, I would like you to give us some additional de- 
tail to show how the Army was able to deobligate $1.2 billion of 
contracted procurement in the last 6 months of fisc cal year 1954. How 
did you determine, first, what could be deobligated, and then how was 
it actually accomplished ? 

General ConeLazier. Mr. Chairman, if I may take that question. 

Mr. SrKes. Surely. 

General Coneiazrer. As you will recall, there were certain expendi- 
ture estimates—targets, I believe they were called—given to the serv- 
ices by the Department of Defense. With those targets in mind, an 
estimate was made of the amount of cutbacks or stretchouts or cancella- 
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tions which would have to be made. The various items were studied 
very carefully to decide first on those which we could stretch out. 
That was the first priority method for the reduction of expenditures, 

Mr. Stxes. What kind of items would that include? 

General Corgiazier. In the main these were the critical items, such 
as ammunition and weapons, where we wanted to retain the capability; 
in other words, where we wanted to retain the production base. 

A survey was made with industry to determine the lowest economi- 
cal rate at which those facilities could be operated. 

The next category was those where we could actually cancel the con- 
tract, the items being those where there was not the urgency of need 
that we had in the combat-critical items. 

Even in the case of contracts that were stretched out, particularly 
in ammunition, there were certain sums deobligated. By these actions 
we were able to get within the expenditure targets that had been set 
for the Department of the Army and also generate the sums deobli- 
gated which have been reported to you. 

Mr. Srxes. Were you able to do that without cost to the Govern- 
ment ? 

General Coratazier. In some cases it was necessary to pay termi- 
nation charges. 

Mr. Srxes. What is represented by termination charges? 

General Coreiazier. Termination charges were the cost to the 
producer which he had incurred and which had to be paid as a termi- 
nation charge because the termination was through no fault of his 
own. 

Mr. Sixes. That is an obligation that, of course, you would expect 
to pay. Except in cases of that kind, do I understand there were no 
costs to the Government ? 

General Coreiazier. Other than the administrative cost. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you know what those termination charges and admin- 
istrative costs were? 

General Core.azter. I would like to furnish that for the record. 
For your information, that was one of the considerations which influ- 
enced whether we would cancel the contract. It did not turn out to be 
as major a figure as we had first anticipated. 

Mr. Srxes. You can supply it for the record. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


From July 1, 1953, through December 31, 1954, the Army terminated the unde- 
livered portion of contracts in the amount of about $2.3 billion. On December 3 
1954, the status of these contracts was as follows: 


Termination 

Contracts Cost of 
Status cost as per- 
terminated | termination cant ef value 











(millions) (millions) (Percent 
Settlement complete $480 $25 
Settlement incomplete 


sdaschebabwedeheset dkhinkwodeeherniuee 1, 820 191 15 
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1 Cost of termination estimated to be at same rate (5 percent) as cost for settled contracts, 
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Mr. Sukes, By cancellation have you then, brought your supply 
picture on these items more in line with the anticipated level of needs ¢ 

General CoreLazier. I believe I would have to qualify that some- 
what, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxgs. All right, what is the picture? 

General Coreiazier. The need stil exists for the items if you were 
attempting to get 100-percent readiness. What it amounted to was 
a more gradual buildup of the assets to meet the requirements. There 
was a corollary benefit in that we were able to keep production lines 
for the more critical items operating longer than under the initial 
program. 

Mr. Srxes. The same general program was followed in fiscal year 
1955 in deobligations that you followed in fiscal year 1954; is that 
correct 

General Core azier. In general I believe the 1955 deobligations 
accrue from the program which was initiated in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Srxes. Will there be additional deobligations in fiscal year 
1956, or is that program primarily behind us? 

General CoieLazier. There will be certain deobligations in fiscal 
year 1956, but for a different reason, and certainly not in the amounts 
previously discussed. The deobligations which accrue in a normal 
year, are those where the final price is less than that estimated at the 
time the contract or program is made. You will always have that 
present on a declining market. 


NEW ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR PROCUREMENT FOR OTHER CUSTOMERS 


Mr. Srxes. General Palmer, in your statement in discussing the 


new accounting system, you said that the change in funding for 
customers has great advantages in that the procurement agencies deal 
with only one fund, and an item as it comes from production does not 
have to be identified with Army, Air Force, Navy, or mutual defense 
assistance funds. I am somewhat puzzled by the actual operation of 
that program. Perhaps it would be well if you explained it in more 
detail. 

General Coreiazrer. That is a procedural question and, if I may 
answer the chairman? We have had considerable difficulty in the 
area of procurement where the same item was destined for several 
agencies. The ordnance consolidated procurement account was a 
device used in an attempt to solve that problem. However, frankly, 
it did not. That is one of the reasons for the Army discontinuing 
the use of that fund. The present effort in that area is to close out 
the fund. 

The procedure that was agreed upon, and which is authorized is 
that when a contract is awarded only one fund is cited—the procure- 
ment and production fund of the Army. Then as deliveries are made, 
the allocations committee of the Army determines, in accordance with 
priorities established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who will get that 
delivery from procurement. When the delivery is made the agency 
receiving it, whether it be the Navy or the Air Force, or the mutual 
defense assistance program, makes reimbursement to the Army pro- 
curement and production account. 

In a sense you might say it becomes a revolving fund. We can go 
into more detail on that, sir, if you would like. 
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Mr. Srxes. I think it would be well if you would furnish additional 
information on that. 

General Coreiazier. Very well. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Procurement for other customers (on a single service procurement assignment 
item) follows this general procedure: 

(a) The other departments (about February of the current fiscal year) notify 
the Army of the amounts of various items for which they are budgeting for the 
next fiscal year. 

(0) The Army technical services screen these lists to determine whether quan- 
tities programed can be delivered from stocks on hand or projected deliveries 
during the following fiscal year. 

(c) If the desired quantities cannot be so furnished, the technical services 
plan procurement of the necessary additional quantity for delivery to the other 
department direct from the manufacturer. 

Financing is obtained as follows: 

(a) Request for apportionment of funds by the Bureau of the Budget is sub- 
mitted through the Office, Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) outlining the 
amount of funds required to support the Army’s obligational program for the 
fiscal year, indicating that portion which is attributed to procurement for other 
customers. 

(>) Army procurement and production funds are apportioned by the Bureau 
of the Budget to support the Army’s gross program as outlined above. 

(c) These funds are further allocated by the Department of the Army (Comp- 
troller) to each of the technical services in accordance with the program. 

Implementation : 

(a) Upon receipt of a firm request from a customer (Air Force, Navy, mutual 
defense assistance program) for supply of an item, by means of a military inter- 
departmental procurement request, the Chief of Army Technical Service: 

(1) Fills the request in accordance with the plan developed on the original 
screening (procedure (6) or (e) above). Upon delivery of the item, standard 
form 1080, a reimbursement document, is processed by the Army to the Treasury 
Department ; the Army account is then reimbursed by transfer of funds from the 
appropriate appropriation of the customer, 

As previously stated, the advantages of this system lie in the fact that Army 
funds are cited to cover materiel while it is an Army responsibility. At the 
time of delivery, the materiel can be provided to the highest priority claimant 
(if the military situation at the time requires it). Other customer’s funds are 
not obligated until deliveries are certain. 

A possible disadvantage, if it is not clearly understood, may lie in the fact 
that Army gross obligations are increased. However, offsetting reimbursements 
at a later date are made to the Army account upon delivery. 


DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENT LEVELS 


Mr. Sixes. You have stated that you will close the fiscal year 1955 
with an unobligated balance of $3,489 million. You recommend a 
disposition for that unobligated balance. 

Who determines what would be the proper level for the gradual 
buildup toward Army requirement for weapons and equipment? 
You stated that you deobligated certain orders which would have 
resulted in a more rapid buildup toward a desired level. 

Now, who determined what is now considered the proper rate of 
build-up of equipment, which has resulted in the deobligation and 
the accumulation of an unobligated balance of $3,500 million ? 

General Paumer. I think the answer to that, Mr. Sikes, is that the 
program of review and cutback which led to these large deobligations 
was fundamentally a result of the end of the fighting in Korea. We 
were supporting combat rates of consumption, and I think also when 
a war is going on you are a little more inclined to build up more 
rapidly. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is there an element of risk in what we are doing now? 

General Paumer. I think there is always an element of risk. How- 
ever, to clear up the point that I was making, the three reviews we 
made last year all really revolved around putting the brakes on mili- 
tary procurement and production as the result of the end of the war. 
It was a time to put the brakes on hard, and they were put on hard. 
We went through three reviews directed by higher authority, I think 
that explains the process and the fact that there is such a large carry- 
over, and that the carryover was larger than we reported last year. 
In fact, we were in the process of adjusting our minds from combat 
to noncombat at the time we were up here. 

On the question of who decides what the proper level off is, it is 
always pretty hard to answer a question of that sort under the processes 
we operate in a democracy. 

It is difficult to put your finger on it because there is so much giving 
back and forth in these discussions. 

The plan that we have laid before you in chart No. 2 is the plan 
that I and my colleagues have drawn up and hope to stay within a 
reasonable distance of. It will be subject each year to the overriding 
review of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget 
speaking for the President. Ultimately, we get the decision from 
the President in the form of some sort of a directive from the Bureau 
of the Budget. I think that the decision has to be placed at that 
level and no place else. 


UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


Mr. Forp. General Palmer, to follow up a question that I asked 
off the record during your presentation, the larger carryover set forth 
in your presentation for the end of the fiscal year 1955 results from 
your accelerated deobligation program rather than in any revision in 
your obligations program for the fiscal year 1955; is that a correct 
statement ¢ 

Geneal Cone azier. The main source of the increase in carryover 
into the fiscal year 1956 was the increase in deobligations. However, 
in addition to that, there was an increase in the reimbursements over 
the original estimate, and there was a slight decrease in fiscal year 
1954 in the obligation program. 

Mr. Forp. As I read the chart which has been submitted it shows 
that you planned to deobligate $800 million. 

Actually you deobligated $1,472 million, or a difference of $672 
million. 

General Coteiazier. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Your forecast was that you would receive in reimburse- 
ments from other accounts—I presume MDAP primarily and from 
the other services—$650 million. You expect to be reimbursed during 
the fiscal year 1955 to the extent of $919 million, making a difference 
of $269 million. 

Those two totals, the $672 million and the ° 269 million, amount to 
$941 million over and above what you forecast a year ago. 

General Corenazrer. That is correct. However those figures are 
actual with respect to the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. They are actual ? 
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General Core.azter. With respect to the fiscal year 1954, the secon( 
column. 

Mr. Forp. Now, would you give us the comparable figures for the 
fiscal year 1955 which should be added to the $941 million for the 
fiscal year 1954 ? 

General Coreazrer. The first item, Mr. Ford, is just the reflection 
of the fiscal year 1954 carryover which we previously discussed. In 
this area for fiscal year 1955, both columns are estimates. However, 
the second is based on some actual experience. The amount of de- 
obligation has increased $150 million over the first estimate and re- 
imbursements have increased $409 million over the initial estimate. 

Mr. Forp. What is that total, General Colglazier ¢ 

General Core.azier. $559 million. 

Mr. Forp. Then the total of $941 million and the total of $559 
million add up to $1,500 million ? 

General Coteiazier. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And those areas which we have just been discussing pri- 
marily explain the reason why at the end of the fiscal year 1955 you 
anticipate having more in unobligated balances than you originally 
forecast a year ago? 

General Core.azter. Yes. There were other minor adjustments 
which you will notice below the line. 

However, most of those offset one another, so the principal differ- 
ences are those you discussed. 

Mr. Sixes. You have discussed the amount of carryover of unobli- 
gated balances. You say in your statement that last year the com- 
mittee permitted you to carry over into the fiscal year 1955 an esti- 
mated unobligated balance of $1,700 million. This year you are pro- 
posing a carryover of about one-half that amount into the fiscal year 
1957. 

Now, is it not true that te feel a carryover of about $1 billion is the 
most desirable carryover ? 

General Patmer. Are we speaking now, not of the funds for the 
fiscal year 1956, but the carryover beyond fiscal year 1956 into fiscal 
year 1957? 

Mr. Srxes. That is right. 


WORKING CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


General PaumeEr. We think the working capital, so to speak, which 
we need, is approximately the amount for one-half of the procure- 
ment program for the year, sir, and therefore, on the order of $1 
billion. 

Mr. Srxes. You think that $1 billion which is one-half year require- 
ment is an adequate carryover ? 

General Patmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. From 1 fiscal year to the next? 

General Patmer. It is the working capital to carry us beyond the 
year for which we are asking appropriations. 

Mr. Srxes. Why did you ask the committee to let you carry over 
$1,700 million into 1956 if you only need $1 billion carryover? 

General Parmer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. It has been my impression it was very helpful that the 
Army be allowed to carry $1,700 million over as an ealiientel bal- 
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ance last year. If that was good in 1956, it would appear the same 
level would be good for 1957. But you now tell me $1 billion will be 
enough to carry over into the fiscal year 1957. 

General Parmer. I think to get the record straight—and then I am 
going to ask General Colglazier to take up the technical aspect—we 
are actually asking for a carryover of $858 million. The figure of 
¢1 billion is theoretical and that is talking about one-half of the $2 
billion annual appropriation. We think $858 million will be an accept- 
able amount of working capital for the beginning of fiscal year 1957. 

I am going to pass the question to General Colglazier for more 
detail. 

General Cove.azier. Mr. Sikes, actually the carryover is in two 
elements. One, of course, is the unobligated fund of which you were 
speaking—the working capital. 

The other element is the unliquidated obligations; those contracts 
still in force from which we still expect deliveries. At the time we 
discussed with the committee a carryover of $1,700 million, which was 
roughly an estimated working capital for a full year of contracting, 
we had a target for the unliquidated obligations of 9 months. 

However, from our experience, and after further review, it was 
apparent to us we could not reduce the unliquidated obligations to 
such a low point as that. In order to do it, we would have to place too 
heavy a load on the procurement offices in the first half of each fiscal 
year. We would have to provide an increased staff so that they could 
accomplish the bulk of their procurement within the first 6 months of 
any fiscal year. After having made this very thorough review, we 
came to the conclusion it would be better to carry over unliquidated 
obligations for 15 months of deliveries. In effect there is 6 months 
financed there in addition to that we originally talked to the committee 
about, and compensated for the theoretical 6 months’ cut in the work- 
ing balance. We think it is a better division of the carryover. 

Mr. Srxes. How did you determine that $858 million would be an 
essential working balance at the beginning of the fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Coreiazirr. Actually, sir, if you compute it in accordance 
with the procedure we have described to the committee, it is $1 billion 
which represents the first 6 months of contracting you do under a 
$2 billion program for a year. The $858 million happens to be the 
amount that would be carried over based upon the current estimates. 

Mr. Srxes. You used the word “essential.” You have a number of 
odd figures that go to make the total of $858 million. You have $189 
million, $519 million and $150 million, which total $858 million, and 
you say that is an essential working balance. 

Why is not $850 million the essential balance, or why is not $1 
billion, which we have been discussing, an essential working balance? 
How did you get the figure of $858 million ? 

General Coreiazrer. The $858 million is actually an estimate of 
what will be carried over into the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Srxes. After arriving at that estimate, does it arbitrarily be- 
come the “essential” amount? 

General Coreiazter. No, sir. I have told the committee that I 
thought the essential balance should be $1 billion. That is the target 
figure against the $2 billion yearly program. 
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To carry out that plan in fiscal year 1957 we should have com 
in this year for $142 million additional appropriation, but in viey 
of the fact the figure was so close to the figure of $1 billion, whic 
we contend to be the ideal working capital against the $2 billig 
program, that we did not ask for the $142 million. 

Mr. Stxes. Who determined that $800 million would be the amoun 
recommended for application to the other appropriation accounts! 
Were you told arbitrarily that you would have to give up $800 million! 

General CoLgLazmmr. 1 would like to ask the Comptroller to pick 
that up. 

Raul Lawton. That figure of $800 million came to the Comp. 
troller after a conference between the Secretary of the Army and 
some members of his staff with the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Srxes. You do not know who told who that the figure of $80) 
million would have to be given up by the Army ? 

General Lawton. I am unable to say who actually made the deter. 
mination. 

Mr. Stxes. You do not know ? 

General Lawton. No, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Srxes. It looks like that is a figure that was picked out of the 
air by someone who decided “here is Army money that we ca 
recapture from an amount previously appropriated.” You have 
no knowledge of the method by which the amount was decided ? 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Then tell me this: Is this sound procedure? Woull 
the Army be in a stronger position if you were to hold the mone 
among your assets for future use ? 

General Coie.azirr. Based upon the considerations that I have dis 
cussed with the committee, the approximate figure of $858 million, 
which, as I said, is within $142 million of the theoretical $1 billion, 
would finance the system in an orderly manner as we have describel 
it to you. 

ee Sixes, Would $1 billion finance it in a more orderly manner! 

General Corexazier. I do not think it would; no, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Would $750 million finance it in an adequate manner! 


Genera] Corexazier. I think the 6 months’ figure which we havi 


mentioned is the optimum figure for the working capital, and that i: 
based on having a procurement program—— 

Mr. Sixes. Are you talking about $1 billion, or $858 million ? 

Genera] Corexazier. I am talking about $1 billion being the opti- 
mum figure. 

Mr. Srxes. How did you determine there would be reimbursement: 
of $519 million? If you estimated it, is that a safe estimate ? 

Genera] Coreiazier. The $519 million is the best estimate the Army 
has been able to make in coordination with the Department of Defens 
and the Bureau of the Budget, and with some knowledge of the pro 
grams of the other services. 

As you know, in the MDAP area the program for the fiscal yeat 
1955 and 1956 has not been worked out in detail, so I cannot tell you 
that the estimate is accurate to the same degree as are the estimates of 
the other services. We do feel that it is a reasonable figure and there 
is a reasonable expectation of having that amount of reimbursements 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think the deobligation of $150 million will have 
the same degree of reasonable certainty ? 
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General Cote.azier. I think in that area, since the Army has knowl- 
edge of its contracts and its contract prices, that it is an accurate 
estimate. 

Mr. Srxes. There is this inference that could be drawn, that the 
Congress was too generous and gave you too much money ; otherwise, 
you would not have been able to generate this additional fund which 
may now be used for other purposes. Would that be a proper de- 
duction ? 

General Coteiazier. I would not think so, Mr. Sikes. Quite a large 
part of this sum was appropriated by the Congress when the Korean 
war was in progress. It was based upon considerations far different 
from those that were encountered after the termination of the war. 

Mr. Sixes. Then you believe the changes in circumstances has 
brought this about, rather than bad judgment on the amount of 
money appropriated ¢ 

General Coteiazrer. I do. 

General Parmer. I would like to interject. I believe the record of 
the hearings for the fiscal year 1954 will show the committee that we 
discussed the appropriation in the light of the fact that the end of the 
war appeared to be approaching and we made certain commitments 
then as steps we would take as soon as the armistice was signed. 
Those commitments were to reduce expenses. 

Mr. Sikes. The record shows that, but I am glad you pointed it 
out. 

LEVEL OF NEEDS PROVIDED IN 1956 BUDGET 


There was a sentence in your statement which may require addi- 
tional comment. It appears on page 10. You were talking about the 
suspicion that requirements are rigged to support big budgets. You 
said the first fact is that the requirements are derived from the com- 
mitments laid upon the Army. The second fact is that the computed 
requirements represent 100 percent of the maximum figure, which 
you never, as a practical matter, expect to attain in all items. 

Does that mean, General, that this budget as submitted is exactly 
100 percent of what you need and what you want? but you do not ex- 
pect it, and if you get 75 or 80 percent of it you will get along with 
it and be able to make out satisfactorily with it? Could that inter- 
pretation be placed upon your statement ? 

General Parmer. I hope not, Mr. Chairman, because it would mean 
that I had worked very hard to create the wrong impression. The 
Army has not budgeted in peacetime for its complete requirements to 
support an all-out war. In peacetime, in order to achieve a proper 
balance between the cost of full readiness and the effects of those costs 
on the national economy, certain risks must be taken. These risks are 
represented by the acceptance of varying degrees of readiness for 
items of military supply in accordance with the relative importance and 
essentiality for combat of each item. 

In the development of the fiscal year 1956 procurement and pro- 
duction appropriation budget estimate, as in past years, the Army 
has established “interim objectives” which prescribe the degree of 
readiness to be achieved in each category of equipment, such as 
ammunition, weapons, communications, and other equipment. These 
interim objectives are positions of less than full readiness. Within 
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the Army’s 5-year financial plan, each year will represent a slow, but 
gradual improvement in our readiness position by means of increas. 
ing the objective for that year, over the previous objective. How. 
ever, even at the end of this 5-year period the Army will not have 
achieved 100 percent readiness except in those items of the most im- 
portance for combat. Our actual at also depends upon the ex- 
tent to which the Army’s financial plan can be implemented within 
the funds subsequently approved. Failure to achieve the full amount 
of our planned annual increment simply means that the Army will 
not attain its interim objective. The planned readiness position, 
already short of full needs, will be worsened, 

Mr. Stxes. You brought out very clearly the fact that we are budget. 
ing only for the United States in this appropriation. 

General Patmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. That is an important fact to bring out because it is 
essential that it be clearly understood. This money is for the United 
States forces only. 

Since this is an appropriation that is intended for the United States 
Army and since we are counting very heavily on our allies to carry a 
part of the load if we should become involved in a shooting war, I be- 
lieve it would be just as well for you to show by a further statement 
what sources of supply are to our allies; how additional require- 
ments intended for them will have to be financed, and so forth. 

General Patmer. We will insert an answer on that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Historically, our allies in wartime have not had the materiel capability to sup. 
port sustained operations for their own forces without United States aid. In 
World War II, this aid was furnished through the lend-lease program. 

At this time, our allies still lack the capability, either in reserves of stock or 
in productive capacity, to support their forces in the event of an all-out war. 
Shortages must therefore be furnished from United States resources. 

Since, in accordance with current guidance, the reserve stocks now available 
to the United States Army are less than those required to support the Army alone, 
and the industrial production base for military equipment is insufficient to meet 
fully the needs of the United States forces, support of our allies in the event of 
a war can only be accomplished at the expense of equipment and production 
capacity planned for United States forces, 

Should war occur, an allocations system, similar to that which existed in World 
War II would have to be instituted and all available assets, including United 
States Army reserve stocks and post M-Day production, would be allocated to 
our allies, other United States forces, and the Army in accordance with priority 
of strategic need. Shortages in meeting Army requirements for all categories 
of major weapons and ammuntion would occur. 

The means of financing are a matter of high national policy determination. 

Mr. Rutry. General, I am very much disturbed by your statement 
here that only the minimum needs, as I understand it, of the United 
States Army are being taken care of in this budget. 
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SUPPORT FOR ALLIES OF UNITED STATES 


Have we not either directly, or by inference, promised our allies 
we would take care of certain material for them in case of an emer- 
gency 4 ; 

General Patmer. I do not believe you have the proper witnesses 
here to answer that question, Mr. Riley. The aid to our allies is car- 
ried in another appropriation and defended by another department 
of Government. The Army is in the position only of a supplier. 
We receive programs to procure through our production and procure- 
ment resources certain supplies and deliver them to our allies. None 
of our funds are applied to pay for those items. 

Mr. Riney. If you do not have the reserve in material you cer- 
tainly cannot supply it, can you? 

General Pautmer. We are supplying their programed peacetime 
needs and a limited wartime stockage of ammunition out of planned 
production at present on a reimbursable basis. The problem in that 
respect is that our mobilization production base and our mobilization 
reserves have both been figured in as factors in our assets against our 
own wartime requirements. 

The United States Army and its production base is not in a position 
to supply the demands of our allies without taking it away from the 
reserves that are intended for the United States Army. 

I do not believe, Mr. Riley—and I am not an authority on this— 
any commitment whatever has been made to our allies other than ex- 
pressly what we have told them we would deliever and have delivered, 
which constitutes certain munitions that have been issued to their 
troops, and certain limited war reserves. 

Mr. Rizey. All through this testimony we have had this year one 
of the reasons we have been given for reducing our Army has been the 
fact we are going to have these allies. That is one of the reasons that 
has been given to us for the reduction in the personnel of the United 
States Army. 

I am pretty well convinced they are looking to us to supply them in 
case an emergency does develop. Certainly, we hope it does not 
develop, but we are gambling with our own future when we do not have 
the reserve material to take care of these people that we are counting 
on to help us, and that is given to us as one of the reasons for reducing 
our own Army. 

We are either going to have to take it away from our own reduced 
Army, or we are going to have to have more reserves, both in pro- 
duction and in actual reserve material, to take care of our allies, one 
or the other. 

General Pater. I think, sir, to bring this into focus on this par- 
ticular appropriation that we are discussing here, the Army has no 
complaint over the provision that Congress is making for the United 
States Army in this appropriation, and the question of whether the 
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support for our allies is adequate would have to be taken up through 
some other appropriation and with other elements of the Government, 
I am always afraid of creating this alarm when I bring this subject 
up. Yet it is a fact that people in responsible positions should re- 
alize it. 

One theory of war that is very much advanced nowadays is that the 
war will last a very short time. 

Mr. Ruy. I think that the same opinion prevailed when most of 
the wars started. Some lasted 100 years. 

General Paumer. I have noticed that too, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I think that you have very properly brought this situa- 
tion to the attention of the committee. I am sure all the members of 
the committee are disturbed about it. 


QUESTION OF RESCISSION OF BALANCES 


Now, with regard to this $800 million that you are taking away 
from this procurement fund, I do not know whether you recall it or 
not, but I do, Mr. Chairman, that after World War IT when the re- 
quirements of this nature were no longer necessary for war purposes, 
the appropriations were rescinded and returned to the United States 
Treasury for other purposes. I do not understand why this $800 
million here and $700 million from the stock fund should be trans- 
ferred for use by other agencies when it has been charged to the Army. 
1 think if the money is surplus to their needs it should be returned to 
the Treasury and the Army should get credit for it and the other 
people should be charged with it when the appropriations are made. 

I know the theory is going to be advanced that it all comes out of 
the same pocket, but I certainly think the Army should have credit 
for generating these funds and they should be rescinded to the Treas- 
ury as has been the custom in the past, and reappropriated. 

Mr. Forp. I think that I would agree with the observation of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. Riley, about the rescission of 
the $800 million. 

As you recall, last year we rescinded $500 million in P. and P. funds, 
and the Army was given credit for it, and deservedly so. 

From the fact at hand, I think that procedure would be a very 
appropriate one to follow in the fiscal year 1956. Then if the Depart- 
ment of Defense, for whatever new program they need, needs addi- 
tional obligational authority for the fiscal year 1956, they should get 
a supplemental or a deficiency. 

Mr. Srezs. I think that you have made a very good suggestion. 


SUPPORT FOR ALLIES OF UNITED STATES 


Mr. Forp. I share the concern of the gentleman frem South Carolina 
about the ammunition situation for our allies. At the same time, I do 
not think it is entirely fair for the Department of the Army to bear 
the burden of stocking ammunition through its apprepriations for 
our allies. 

Is it not true, General Palmer, that the Department of the Army, 
if it has additional funds, would not necessarily procure the kind or 
type of ammunition that might be needed or be essential for our allies? 

General Parmer. I think that I can answer that, Mr. Ford, by say- 
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ing that the Department of the Army would not want funds appro- 
priated to the Army for the purpose of buying ammunition for our 
allies. If any such measures were to be taken, we would want them 
to come through the same channel as other mutual defense assistance 
programs funds, and with a program set up by the people responsible 
for it and coming to us merely as suppliers. 

I would like also to emphasize it was not my purpose in bringing 
this up to suggest appropriating money. It is my duty to be sure 
that people in responsible positions are aware of this situation and 
do not find themselves, once a war starts, in a situation in which they 
were completely unprepared. 

Mr. Rirxy. Will the gentleman yield? I did not mean to create 
the impression we would appropriate for this purpose through Army 
funds. I wanted to create the impression we should have more than 
the minimum requirement of the United States Army in case we were 
called upon to supply our allies. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to be in line with our discussion here that since 
we, as a committee, are probably more cognizant of this program than 
anyone, when the funding program for our mutual assistance program 
comes before us we should, as a unit, be more alert than others, perhaps, 
to make certain that they do get adequate ammunition funds in their 
budget. 

Mr. Rirxy. I think that is a good suggestion. 

Mr. Forp. I think that we have a duty, General Palmer, to point out 
to our colleagues in the House that our allies should have adequate 
funds for ammunition or we are going to have a disastrous situation in 
reference to the Army’s own ammunition program. 

Mr. Stxes. If you will yield, I do not think we can overemphasize 
that very point. Let us be sure there is complete understanding of it, 
that everybody knows exactly what the situation is, what this money 
is for; that it does not include money for any forces but our own 
United States Army. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. General Palmer, last year and again this year I think you 
made an extremely fine presentation of a very important part of the 
overall defense program. 

I know that last year I, and I believe the other members of the com 
mittee, had a far better understanding of the present and long-range 
program as a result of your presentation. 

I have looked the presentation over this morning before coming to 
the committee and I have listened to your presentation here this 
morning. 

LONG-RANGE EXPENDITURE ESTIMATES 


I gather the impression from what you said last year and what you 
have said this year the program is no different now from what it was 
before. 

The statement was made that you expect over a period of 15 years or 
more to have an annual expenditure of about $2 billion in order to have 
a complete turnover of your essential $20 billion stock. 

General Parmer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. The program you presented this morning carries out and 
follows through on that? 
General Parmer. That is correct. 


TIMING OF REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Forp. When does your reimbursement from MDAP come, time- 
wise? For example, you are forecasting in fiscal 1956 that you will 
have around $519 million in such reimbursements, not only from 
MDAP but from other services. 


I presume, however, that a major portion of that does come from 
MDAP? 


General Pater. Yes, sir. 

General Coreiazter. You recognize, Mr. Ford, that we are changing 
this procedure in the last half of this fiscal year so that in fiscal 1956 
we will be on the basis of obtaining reimbursements after delivery of 
the end item. Roughly speaking, those reimbursements should start 
accruing to us beginning the first of the year, lagging perhaps 45 days 
behind the actual delivery of the item. The $519 million will be in 
the hands of the Army, a certain part of it, each month throughout 
the fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. By the end of fiscal 1956 you would expect to have about 
$519 million available for this first quarter or two in fiscal 1957? 

General Coteiazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It would be in ample time, then, so you can conduct this 
planning you have been talking about for fiscal 1957 ? 

General Coreniazier. Yes. By the last quarter of the year we will 
have firmed up the three quarters of actual reimbursements and have 
that in hand. It would form a pattern to give us an accurate estimate 
of the last quarter. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me from the figures presented that we are 
about reaching the point where the Army in fiscal 1957 will have to 
start asking for new funds for production and procurement. 

General Pater. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. This is the last year when we will be living off the shelf, 
so to speak, out of previously appropriated funds. 

General Parmer. Next year we will be coming to the committee and 
asking for funds which will retain the working capital concept. 


CARRYOVERS AND ADJUSTMENTS IN OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. That is what I was coming to, General Palmer. As I 
look at the picture, so that everybody knows what the situation is, 
bearing in mind your long-range program, we can expect that you 
would want about $1,150 million plus $858 million, more or less. That 
would just about provide you $1 billion in carryover funds for the end 
of fiscal 1957 ; is that right ? 

General Coreiazier. Actually, Mr. Ford, the-way it appears to us 
at this time, for fiscal year 1957 we would ask for the appropriation 
of $114 billion plus $142 million to reach our billion-dollar working 
capital, or roug Vy $1,650 million. The $114 billion plus $500 million 
anticipated reimbursements will cover the $2-billion obligation 
program. 
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Mr. Forp. I didn’t want to pin you down to that, but I think we 
ought to know that for the first time starting in fiscal 1957 for a few 
vears we are going to have a true picture of the Army’s long-range 
obligational program. 

General CoueLazier. Yes, sir. 

General Patmer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. In your deobligation program of fiscal 1954 and fiscal 
1955 did you deobligate in those areas where weapons or equipment 
were reaching the end of the line, so to speak, in their future useful- 
ness in war? Was that one of the factors which was important in the 
deobligation program ¢ 

General Pater. It certainly was in some items. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. You have made your new obligations in those areas where 
you are starting production on weapons and equipment that are more 
usable in future warfare—that is the corollary, is it not ? 

General Patmer. General Cummings will have an extremely inter- 
esting statement on that in program 4100, particularly with regard to 
guided missiles and antiaircraft. 

Mr. Forp. Last year the committee got full cooperation from your 
office and from Mr. Slezak when we discussed the problem of the large 
carryover. As the record shows, $500 million was rescinded and it was 
forecast there would be $1,700 million carryover at the end of fiscal 
1955. That figure has gone up for the reasons indicated here this 
morning. At that it was a pretty uncertain period, bearing in mind 
your big program of deobligation. 

General Parmer. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. I presume now you have a pretty firm grasp of what you 
can deobligate and what your deobligation program is. Is that a fair 
statement ? 

General Parmer. We are pretty well stabilized and leveling out into 
what could be described as a peacetime program, and the uncertain- 
ties that we were right in the middle of last year are pretty well cleared 
up; yes, sir. That isa fair statement. 


EXPENDITURE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Forp. What do you forecast your expenditures will be in fiscal 
1956 ? 

General Corciazier. I have that figure on a chart here, Mr. Ford. 
It is $3.1 billion. 

Mr. Forp. You can supply it for the record, General. I am pri- 
marily concerned that it is up to the figure forecast in your long-range 
program. 

General Coretazrer. $3.1 billion, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the contemplated figure for fiscal 1955? 

General Corerazier. The same figure, sir; $3.1 billion. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in fiscal 1955 it will be $3.1 billion for 
expenditures and for fiscal 1956 you forecast it will be $3.1 billion? 

General Coreiazrer. Ye:. The reason I hesitated, Mr. Ford, is that 
those are the gross expenditures. The actual fiscal records, due to the 
reaction of the management fund cleanup, and also reimbursements, 
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will differ from those. But from the viewpoint of the overall ex. 
penditures these are the correct figures. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sr«es. Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

Colonel Meyer, do you have an additional statement on these sub- 
projects ? 

MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Meyer. Yes, sir; project program 4000, resuming on page 
5 of my prepared statement at the top of the page: 

Turning to page 1 of the budget for fiscal year 1956, which you have 
before you, you will note that it provides for the direct obligation of 
$1.5 billion. Similarly, the cost of each program in this appropriation 
is stated in direct obligations. This is the prescribed method for pre- 
senting budget estimates but it does not describe our program. We 
have had to show those obligations financed by reimbursements sep- 
arately. They appear on page 40. 

Our total program for P. and P. A. is $2.5 billion. Of this $1,072 
million is for the major equipment program; $1,128 million for am- 
munition and guided missiles; and $300 million for industrial mobili- 
zation. In order to give you a true picture of what we plan to do, we 
must therefore speak in terms of the total obligational program of 
$2.5 billion. 

Chart 1 shows the total program, regardless of financing : 

Million 
Program 4000: Major equipment 


Program 4100: Ammunition and guided missiles___......______-__-__-__ 
Industrial mobilization 


Before I leave this subject, I will briefly discuss the matter of direct 
and reimbursable obligations. 

The items procured by this appropriation are capital goods. By 
the terms of the cross-servicing (single service procurement) agree- 
ments, the Army becomes a wholesaler for capital goods it procures, to 
the Navy, the Air Force, and to MDAP. When these other customers 
come to us with an order, we can either sell to them (for reimburse- 
ment to this appropriation) from stock, or we can increase our own 
procurement and collect on delivery. Which alternative we choose 
depends upon our stock position, our immediate demands and many 
other factors. 

However, as General Palmer has explained to you, the assets we 
deliver have generally been procured to satisfy an Army requirement. 
Therefore we must use the reimbursements from our sales of capital 
goods as a revolving fund to restore our own readiness position. 

As I have explained to you, we have forecast in our supply control 
studies these anticivated deliveries to other customers and have created 
our whole program—the $2.5 billion worth—taking these deliveries 
into account. 

A very small number of highly critical items make up a very large 
proportion of this program. 

For example, antiaircraft weapons, and tanks, together with the 
helicopters to provide essential battlefield mobility for the modern 
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army, and communications equipment to permit the army to disperse 
on the battlefield, make up 46 percent of this program. 

Million 
Sic yr eee CUE IE nn etn octane $36. 
"evi:rh. QGpamess CERT ORRCS OUR ) oh a i 36. 
Medium tanks 
Helicopter, utility 
Helicopter, 114-ton lift 
Helicopter, 3-ton lift 
AN/TRC-24 radio (battlefield communication ) 
AN/ARC—-44 radio (fire control communication for airborne observers) _—_~— 


RAIDS eo 


Trucks, both tactical and commercial types represent 11 percent of 
this program. The tactical vehicles we are buying will round out the 
needs of the active Army and Reserve units. The procurement of 
commercial vehicles will permit the replacement of expensive tactical 
vehicles now being used in administrative jobs with less expensive 
commercial types which can do those jobs more efficiently. The tacti- 
cal vehicles thus replaced are then available for the combat type roles 
for which they were designed. This continues a program begun in 
fiscal year 1955. 

Million 
Trucks, 2%4-ton and 5-ton 
Trucks, 15-ton (prime movers for) 
Fire trucks (guided missile firing sites) 
Commercial vehicles 


Modern warfare demands much better control of dispersed ship- 


ments of small and easily lost, but critical spares and other items. 
This year we are continuing our procurement program for reusable 
shipping containers—$9 million worth. These containers proved in- 
valuable in Korea and their use will be expanded particularly for the 
delivery of spares. 

Service test items of newly developed materiel requires 7 percent of 
this program. pe 
Converti plane 
Antiaireraft defense and battlefield surveillance projects 
All others 


This committee has already heard a defense of a classified project 
(P-4071) during the Armed Forces special weapons project presenta- 
tion. This amounts to $38 million. 

I have mentioned 17 items for which we plan to obligate $734.8 mil- 
lion of this appropriation. These items, together with a planned 
obligation of $80 million for first destination transportation charges 
from the factory to the port or station, represents about 76 percent of 
our total program 4000. 

In accordance with our overall planning, the obligational authority 
requested for the program 4000, “Major equipment,” is the minimum 
that will produce: 

_ (a) The planned support of the authorized peacetime force, includ- 
ing National Guard and reserves. 

(6) The planned increment to our mobilization reserves. 
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FUNDS DERIVED FROM REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. You are asking the committee for a billion and a half 
of total direct obligations which you propose to spend during fiscal 
1956, and $2.5 billion for your total P. and P. program. Is that 
correct ? 

Colonel Meyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. For continuity of the record will you tell us again 
where the additional billion dollars will be derived from ? 

Colonel Mryrr. The $1 billion represents essentially reimburse- 
ments. 

On page 40 of the justification you will see our estimate for fiscal 
year 1956, reimbursement from other accounts, the last column, $1 
billion. It is our estimate that of those reimbursements approxi- 
mately $450 million will be applied in the major equipment area. 

On the next page, page 41, is indicated the source of those reim- 
bursements. You will notice that the Air Force will reimburse for 
deliveries of approximately $110 million worth of Army procured 
equipment; and the Navy, approximately $52 million, and the largest 
figure, $677 million, is from the mutual defense assistance program. 

As General Colglazier indicated, these reimbursements represent 
actual fiscal transactions either for deliveries which will be made in 
fiscal year 1956, or advance apportionment by the Bureau of the 
Budget to permit procurement of items we cannot furnish from stock. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley? 


LEVEL OF STOCKS ON HAND 


Mr. River. Colonel, on page 6 of your statement I believe you said 
that the assets you deliver have generally been procured to satisfy 
an Army requirement ? 

Colonel Meyer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ruxy. Therefore these reimbursements from sale of capital 
goods are revolving stocks to restore our readiness position ¢ 

Colonel Mryer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riey. Do I understand from that that when these other 
people, the Army, MDAP, and the Air Force come to you for this 
materiel during peacetime at least, you deliver to them from your 
minimum Army requirements and then use the funds to replace that! 

Colonel Meyer. In general that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rizxy. You do not have any surplus over and above the Army 
requirements with which you can fill these orders from these other 
services and from MDAP ?% 

Colonel] Mryer. That is generally correct. 

Mr. Ritzer. That is the point, Mr. Chairman, that I raised a while 
ago. We should have more than our minimum requirements on the 
shelf to take care of these contingencies in my opinion. Otherwise 
we are going to have to wait until we put our industrial base back 
into operation to produce these goods, and some of them are long 
lead time items. Is that correct- 

Colonel Mryrr. You are correct, some of these are long lead time 
items. 

Mr. Ritxy. And so long as we have peace it is all right, but if we get 
into an emergency I still think we will be caught short. 
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That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. That is a very sound observation, Mr. Riley. 
Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Stes. Mr. Ford? 


PROCEDURE USED IN FILLING ORDERS 


Mr. Forp. The procedure followed, though, is not that you deliver 
to the Air Force or to MDAP and then simultaneously reorder to fill 
the void which has been created ? 

Colonel Mryrr. No, sir. We work on the basis of programs. The 
other services are telling us at this time of the year what requirements 
they would expect to put on us for deliveries next year. We then have 
to look it over on an item-by-item basis. 

If it appears that we are in a satisfactory stock position in a particu- 
lar item we can decide to deliver it out of stock. 

If we are in a short position, and I might give as a specific example 
certain combat trucks. In that particular item we have barely enough 
to take care of the needs of the Army peacetime force. 

Here we then have to go to the other customer and say we cannot 
deliver to you next year. We will put in an order for you and you 
will get it as it comes off the line. 

If an emergency were to arise and it became a question of the appli- 
cation of available assets to meet a particular situation, as General 
Colglazier said earlier, the Army Allocations Committee would decide 
among the claimants for a particular item at a particular time. 

Mr. Forp. The thing I am concerned about is this: I do not think 
the impression should be left that if there is an 18-month lead-time 
item which the Army is supplying to MDAP that that item is taken off 
the shelf today and sold to MDAP and then the Army orders the 
18-month lead time item to fill its own reserves, leaving the Army 
without the necessary equipment for an 18-month period. 

This is not the way the program operates, is it? 

Colonel Meyer. It could operate that way in a particular item. 
As I say, the Army does have a certain amount of power of decision 
with respect to a particular item, whether we will fill it and take 
that chance or whether we will make the other customer wait until it 
comes off the production line. But essentially it can be said that in 
these long lead-time items the Army is financing lead time. 

Mr. Forp. The Army is financing, perhaps, but they are not deplet- 
ing their own mobilization reserve in the interim. 

General Pater. If I may intervene on this for a second, Mr. Ford. 
There are three possible situations as I see it—first, where there is a 
continuous flow of materiel coming off of the production line, as is 
true in many kinds of ammunition, we may well make delivery to the 
customer extending our order at the same time so that we keep the 
production line going, which is our main interest. That is our biggest 
reserve asset, the production line in operation. It may well be that 
in a case of that sort our main interest is to place his order as an 
extension to keep the line going that much longer while supplying the 
immediate need out of our reserve. 

The second category is the type that Colonel Meyer has spoken 
of where we are not in production. We are not running a line on that 
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particular thing and we are not in a strong reserve position, either, 
as is the case with combat trucks, because it is one of the items that 
we have not endeavored to accumulate large reserves which would 
be sitting in fields all over the country. So in that case we have to 
tell the customer he will have to wait until the supplier can manu- 
facture them and deliver them. 

The third case, however, is the one where we do have to go into our 
reserves regardless, and that is the case of actual combat as occurred 
in Indochina. 

The combat in its latter stages there got more and more intense 
and it was being supplied out of our reserves and we were putting 
the money on the ne of the line to recoup the reserves when we could, 
But whatever the situation created we had to support the war that 
was going on at that time and take the risk. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, there is no general policy ? 

General Patmer. You cannot really generalize; no, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DISPOSITION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Srxzs. I anicipate this question on the floor, and I would like 
to have an answer to it from an official source. 

You have stated from your unobligated balance which you will 
have at the close of fiscal year 1955 that you are prepared to give 
up $800 million for application to other appropriation accounts. 

Could it be considered true that if $800 million were held in pro- 
curement and production and applied against your direct obligations 
request for fiscal 1956 of $1,500 million that your requirement for 
new money would be only $700 million ? 

General Coxeiazier. There is no request for appropriation for 
P. and P. for fiscal 1956, Mr. Sikes. I believe the net effect of leaving 
the $800 million with the Army would be a reduction in the 1957 
request of an equivalent amount. It would not affect the 1956 request. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

We will recess until 1: 30. 


Monpay, Marcn 28, 1955. 


AMMUNITION AND GUIDED MissILEs 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. E. L. CUMMINGS, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, JR., DIRECTOR, PROGRAMS 
AND BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. J. B. MEDARIS, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 


Mr. Srxes. General Colglazier, we are ready to resume our consid- 
eration of the procurement and production estimates. Will you pre- 
sent the next witness ? 

General Coreiazirer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The next budget 
program is program 4100, “Ammunition and guided missiles.” Be- 
cause this program is associated almost in its entirety with the Ord- 
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nance Corps, we have General Cummings, Chief of Ordnance, to 
present it. ’ 
Mr. Srxes. General Cummings, the committee will be glad to hear 


from you. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Cummines. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Army ammuni- 
tion and guided missiles program 4100 for the fiscal year 1956 amounts 
to $1.1 billion. In discussing it with you, I would like to stress three 
principal areas—the conventional ammunition program, which con- 
tinues as basic and essential; the guided missiles program; and our 
progress toward timely adaption of both conventional artillery and 
guided missiles to the advances of this atomic age. 


CONVENTIONAL AMMUNITION 


In respect to conventional ammunition, it is well to again mention 
that when Korea broke out in 1950, there were, as you know, virtually 
no production facilities for ammunition-—at least, there were none 
that were operational. By July of 1953, we had been able to build 
an industry that was then producing at a rate of $240 million per 
month, and our plan was to continue upward to some $320 million 
per month. 

Immediately following the end of Korean hostilities in late July of 
1953, plans were sharply revised. Our built-up momentum carried us 
toa high point of $280 million per month in about October, whereupon, 
through a series of programs and schedule revisions, and some termina- 
tions, we were able to taper off and start downward toward a basical- 
ly sustaining rate and a phased rebuilding of our reserves. In about 
9 months we had more than halved that peak production level. We 
entered fiscal year 1955 at a monthly rate of slightly more than $100 
million, and have since receded to the level of $95 million per month, 
which we plan to maintain with this 1956 program. 

With very few exceptions, our active production facilities will be 
operating at very low rates. This rate of production will slowly build 
up our reserves and will support the peacetime establishment. Very 
importantly, too, it will keep an essential segment of our production 
base in operation. 

Continuing in respect to that ammunition production base, we are 
very proud of the Sidiettoikientes relationship. Better than 90 
percent, in fact almost 95 percent, of the Ordnance ammunition pro- 
gram is accomplished by American industry—either in privately 
owned plants or in contractor-operated, Government-owned facilities. 
Out of the average ammunition production dollar, about 60 cents is 
spent for metal parts—normally all in private industry; about 23 
cents is spent for powder and explosives—in contractor operation of 
Government facilities; and about 17 cents is expended to load, as- 
semble, and pack—most of which, again is accomplished by contractors 
operating Government-owned plants. 

The total base structure is now made up of some 400 facilities, of 
which about 40 percent will remain operative under the current and 
the planned fiscal year 1956 procurement programs. The remainder, 
about 240 plants, are or will be in standby. Such a base, provided, 
and this I must emphasize, provided it is effectively maintained, to- 
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gether with our planned reserves, if they are also effectively main- 
tained, provides a hard core which we will be able to rapidly expand 
to meet the demands of any limited emergency. For full prepared. 
ness against total mobilization, concededly we have some further dis- 
tance to go. In this forward area, I assure you of our constant and 
unceasing efforts to gain the maximum defense potential for every 
defense dollar through an optimum balancing of reserve stocks with 
production capability. 

You have been informed of our projected readiness position in rela- 
tion to the stockpile of conventional ammunition we should have 
against a future M-day. That proportion, assessed against the time 
our fiscal year 1956 program shall have been delivered, was, of course, 
based on the current mobilization plan, upon current assessments of 
production capability, and upon the planned rate of operation of our 
base. Also, it was an overall dollar assessment, and as such it reflects 
varying degrees of readiness, both up and down, for different rounds. 
Itemwise, imbalances are reflected amongst rounds and categories of 
rounds; and this fiscal year 1956 program represents the first clear 
opportunity to move toward their equalization. Similarly, there are 
some few significant shortages which we hope to meet in future years. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


In the field of guided missiles, our principal programs for current 
troop use are twofold: 

First, Nike—a system designed for optimum defense of strategic 
cities and installations against high-flying, high-speed, highly maneu- 
verable bomber aircraft; and for which the program, including our 
fiscal year 1956 plan, is aimed primarily at the protection of these 
United States. 

And, second, Corporal—a surface-to-surface missile intended for 
use in combat areas. 

I have a few photographs I would like to pass out at this time. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Cummtnes. The program levels in guided missiles reflect 
development of the art, and its proportions have been moderate. 
Although they have increased slowly over the past several years, 
future years should witness advancing needs. 

Again, up until recently we have had to discuss production of these 
items in terms of planned rates. Now, we have progress to report. 


We are actually producing at rates virtually up to those forecasted 
in our early schedules. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


ADAPTATION TO ATOMIC OPERATIONS 


General Cummrnes. At this point, I should like to briefly treat of 
what we are doing and planning in respect to atomic capabilities for 
Ordnance materiel. 

In the field of guided missiles, and for this purpose we might in- 
clude the new Honest John even though it is a free rocket, the very 
definite trend is toward emphasizing their use with an atomic war- 
head. In so doing, we reach an effectiveness potential that brings 
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these weapons within reasonably economical bounds in terms of not 
only money, but also in terms of manpower, facilities, and materials. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Cummines. In summary I am confident that atomic 

capabilities are keeping pace with our weapons programs, and, con- 
versely, that our weapons programs are fully exploiting advances 
in the atomic field. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Cummrines. That completes my statement with respect to 
the materiel portion of program 4100 of the procurement and produe- 
tion appropriation, Army. I would now like to present to this com- 
mittee, or 1f the chairman prefers, insert in the record, a statement 
of some of the improvements in organization and other matters 
relating to this program. 

Mr. Srxes. Please make your statement, General Cummings. 

General Cummrnes. As of July 1, 1954, the small arms ammunition 
center functions which were previously located at St. Louis, Mo., were 
transferred to the Ordnance Ammunition Command at Joliet, Il. 
Later in the fiscal year certain stock-control functions were also trans- 
ferred to that command. This consolidated under the Ordnance Am- 
munition Command supply, maintenance, and procurement respon- 
sibility for all ammunition items assigned to the Ornance Corps. The 
assignment of these related functions to the Ammunition Command 
will ensure better administration of the lar ge ammunition program of 
the Ordnance Corps, and places responsibility for the accomplishment 
of the program under one commander. 


ORDNANCE AMMUNITION COMMAND FINANCIAL CONTROL SYSTEM 


The Ordnance Ammunition Command, under the direction of my 
office and with the assistance of the ¢ ‘omptroller of the Army, General 
Accounting Office, the Bureau of the Budget, and other Dep: irtment 
of Defense agencies is now engaged in designing and installing an 
improved accounting system based on the latest commercial cone epts. 
This system is aimed at accounting for and controlling all costs in- 
curred in the production of ammunition. For example, the system 
being installed will account for all resources (labor, money, and mate- 
rials) consumed in the course of manufacture as opposed to previous 
methods under appropriation accounting by which only consumption 
of appropriations was accounted for to higher authorities. This sys- 
tem of accounting, therefore, will give command and management at 
every level information with respect to the real cost of ammunition 
nrodvetigtl as opposed to fund or appropriation disbursements. 

As of January 1, 1955, a financial control system was installed on a 
test basis in 24 plants and works (Government-owned contractor- 
operated only) under the direct jurisdiction of the Ordnance Ammuni- 
tion Command. When fully operative this system contemplates im- 
provements in programing and budgeting, funding and accounting, 
and reporting so that actual performance may be measured against 
budgeted or predetermined costs and standar ds. A monetary valua- 
tion will be placed on supplies and materials, work in process, fin- 
ished product, and fixed assets. The balance between supplies and 
materials and components on hand as compared to work in process 
can be determined easily and any imbalances corrected through either 

59703 —55——94 
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accelerated or decelerated procurement. High-cost operations and 
high-cost item production can be detected and corrective action taken. 

The basic system designed at the Ordnance Ammunition Command 
will form the pattern for systems to be installed in other commands 
of the Ordnance Corps. This is a long-term project; however, prog- 
ress is being made at an increasing rate with the full cooperation and 
support of agencies outside the Ordnance Corps which I have already 
mentioned. 

ORDNANCE SAFETY RECORD 


I am pleased to report that the Ordnance Corps has just received the 
National Safety Council’s Award of Honor for distinguished serv- 
ice to safety for the calendar year 1954. This was no accident, but is 
attributable to the continued emphasis on our safety program. The 
corps has received this same award for 3 of the past 4 years. The 
significance of our safety record is more understandable when our 
civilian accident frequency rate of 2.1 accidents for each million man- 
hours of labor is compared with that for all of private industry en- 
gaged in manufacturing, which is 11.5 accidents for each million 
man-hours of labor. This accomplishment becomes more signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that a large portion of our operations con- 
stitutes the manufacture and handling of explosives and ammunition. 

The improvement in our safety record for the calendar year 1954 
over that for the calendar year 1953 is estimated to have saved $2.6 
million and 166,000 man-days of operations. Further savings are 
realized through continuing favorable insurance rates. This safety 
record has a direct impact on the morale of our people engaged in the 
manufacture and handling of ammunition and explosives, and I 
would not undertake to estimate the increased efficiency which is 
attributable to safe operations, because of their mental attitude, 

I want to assure you that the Ordnance Corps and each officer and 
employee of the corps is keenly aware of the tremendous responsibility 
it has for furnishing the most modern weapons of war to our combat 
troops in the proper quantity at the proper time. 

We are all aware of costs which the taxpayer must pay for fur- 
nishing and maintaining weapons of war in the hands of our troops. 
We have, as a continuing goal, the supply of the best and most ord- 
nance at the least cost to the taxpayer. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. General Cummings, you have given us a very encour- 
aging statement. It contains much information that is reassuring to 
me as a member of the committee. 


QUESTION OF POSSIBILITY OF AMMUNITION SHORTAGE IN A LIMITED 
EMERGENCY 


You recall quite well the furor that was raised during the time of 
the Korean war, due to the scarcity of ammunition. Both the Congress 
and the Army were blamed for conditions for which, to a considerable 
extent, I do not think any blame could properly be attached. Never- 
theless, there was a shortage of ammunition of certain types and at 
certain places and we heard a great deal about it. 

I want you to tell this committee whether in the foreseeable future 
thergeigae"pessibility of a similar situation developing through either 
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a limited or general emergency. And by “limited emergency” I have 
in mind something of the order of a conflict in and around Formosa. 
By “general emergency” I mean, of course, a world conflict. 

‘[ would like for you to discuss the present base, your present posi- 
tion, and the likelihood of a situation occurring under either a limited 
or general emergency which would see our troops run short of 
ammunition. 

General Cummines. With respect to the first condition, that of a 
limited emergency, I feel that today we are generally in a position in 
the ammunition program so that there would not be any reoccurrence 
of the conditions you mention; that is, we should today be able to take 
care of a limited emergency. That could be done, first, by the exist- 
ence of stocks on hand and most importantly, perhaps, today we do 
have a very sizable portion of our production base in operation. 

Mr. Srxes. In pre-Korea, you had ammunition stocks on hand, but 
you did not have a production base in readiness. Is that right ? 

yeneral Cummings. That is correct. And in connection with the 
stocks on hand, our stocks at that time were far more unbalanced than 
they are as of this date, which is another point in favor of today’s 
condition. 

Mr. Sixes. Could you supply anally? For instance, could we sup- 
ply Chiang Kai-shek’s national forces in the event of a limited emer- 
gency in and around Formosa ? 

General Cummines. My comments up to this moment, sir, have been 
in connection with our status on stocks as of today. Under the 1956 
presen as contemplated and as time goes on we will be in even in 

etter condition to handle a limited emergency. 

Mr. Srxzs. Does that include fiscal 1956, or does it apply after fiscal 
1956 only ? 

General Cummines. I am including fiscal 1956. When we receive 
the ammunition which we contemplate procuring under the 1956 pro- 
gram, we will be in a much better position than we are today. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the production base capable of rapid expansion to a 
position where it can supply ammunition beyond the needs of our 
own troops ? 

General Cummrnes. It is not, sir. The base which we have in oper- 
ation and planned is only in operation and planned to support our 
own troops. 


AMMUNITION SHORTAGES IN A GENERAL EMERGENCY 


Mr. Stxes. I do not believe you touched on the situation attending a 
general emergency. Will you tell us the effect of a general emergency ? 

General Cummines. With reference to a general emergency, sir, 
today or within the period covered by fiscal year 1956 program, there 
would be areas in which we would have shortages of ammunition. 
We would have shortages, obviously, until such time as we had 100 
percent of the reserves we require to meet such an emergency. 


AVAILABILITY OF AMMUNITION FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Mr. Srxes. If you were directed by this committee to provide ammu- 
nition for the use of the Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
in the amount of approximately $165,000, in small arms ammunition, 
what would be the effect on your own stocks? 
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General Cummings. The effect would be inappreciable; the effect 
would be negligible. 

Mr. Srxes. Then you could make such an allocation of ammunition 
without adversely affecting your own stocks ! 

General Cumines. That could be done; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Would you interpose any objection to such a directive? 

General Cummrines. From the standpoint of the Ordnance Corps, 
T would not. 

STORAGE LIFE OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Miizer. Right along that line, what is the storage life of 30- 
caliber ammunition ? 

General Cummines. Of the ammunition we are producing today, it 
is around 30 years right now. 

General Mrparts. We know it is well beyond 20 years. We think 
it is 30, but we know it is beyond 20. 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


Mr. Srxes. You are planning an increase of 1,167 civilians and that, 
of course, reflects a large increase in the personal service oblige ation 
for this year. What is the reason and what is the compensating de- 
crease, if any in other personnel requirement, such as military ? 

General Cummrnas. I do not have those figures here. 

Mr. Stxes. You may call on your assistants for the information. 

General Meparts. i believe I can contribute something to that. I 
believe, sir, that that increase is largely offset in other areas of civilian 
employment and is attributable to the allocation to this program of 
certain engineering activities in the arsenals and in command areas 


which had not been previously allocated to other operational activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Srxes. Check your answer against the facts and be sure it is 
complete for the record. 

General Meparis. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


The increase in Ordnance personnel of 1,167 positions and 1,135 man-years in 
“program 4100, appropriation procurement and production, Army, . fiscal year 
1956, as compared to fiscal year 1955,” is due to the inclusion of ammunition 
manufacture, acceptance testing, and proof firing, which were previously included 
in, and funded under, the “Army management fund.” The following table shows 
the distribution of positions and man-years for program 4100 between the man- 
agement fund and the procurement and production appropriation for fiscal years 
1955 and 1956. Considering both, it is noted that there is a planned decrease 
in positions of 119 and in man-years of 100 in fiscal year 1956 for this program. 


Ammunition 








Management fund: 
POSING s Jaddiscesacesrcisks Wwe tcalewancisasecdtdcrstads 
Man-years.__-- 
Procurement and d producti ion program 4100: 
Positions______-- 
Man-years-. ava akhbivh scovndvcewehes 


Net reduction: 
3. VRRP E ee Peer ts y Pere Peo eee eee 
ee RS Pr rn 
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DECREASE IN GUIDED MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Srxes. You show a decrease in the amount of procurement for 
guided missiles. I recall your statement (off the record) that you are 
deliberately holding back on buildup because of developments in that 
field. Is it that you feel you do not want too large a stockpile of cur- 
rent models, and that you are anticipating improved ones shortly ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OPERATIONS OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. General Cummings, in the facilities for the production of 
ammunition which you are operating, are you operating around the 
clock or are you operating on a one-shift basis? 

General Cummines. As a general rule, we are operating at a rate 
less than we could produce on a one-full-shift operation. We are 
doing that in an attempt to keep as many of our lines in our production 
base in an active status as possible. There are a few cases where we 
are operating at more than one shift. 

Mr. Foro. The theory, then, is that if you keep a number of facilities 
operating for a longer period of time, you are in a better position of 
readiness than if you have a fewer number operating full time? 

General Cummings. That is correct, sir. Because, when we have 
two facilities operating instead of one, we not only have the machines 
operating, but we really have the most important of all, that is, a 
large nucleus of personnel and management engaged in operation. 

Mr. Forp. And it also cuts down your cost of maintaining a non- 
used facility ? 

General Cummines. We obviously effect savings in not having to 
place one of those lines in standby and maintain it in standby. 

Mr. Forp. As a general rule I know you cannot give an answer that 
covers all contingencies, but how long would it take you to get a plant 
that is operating on a one-shift basis into 2 and 3 shifts? 

General Cummines. I would like to have General Medaris answer 
that. 

General Meparis. We have made very careful schedules with our 
contractors on that and, in general, a plant that is operating at some- 
what less than one shift could get to peak production, assuming 
reasonably emergent conditions that would bring labor and material 
in sufficiently rapidly, in about 6 months. 

Mr. Forp. And during that 6 months interval you would be gradu- 
ally building up your production day by day. 

General Meparts. Oh, yes, sir. There would be a constant increase. 
The increase would begin as quickly, even more quickly, than the ad- 
ditional materials would come in, because we operate normally against, 
say, a 30-day flow of raw materials into the plant. That can be at- 
tenuated somewhat to get a slight increase in the flow of material im- 
mediately. The real increase becomes effective in about 90 days. By 
that time we estimate a condition of having the additional materials 
on hand to support the buildup. From then on, for the following 3 
months, there is a very rapid buildup. 

Mr. Forp. Does your planning in this area tie in with the stock- 
piling of strategic and critical materials which come in a different 
part of the overall Federal budget? 
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General Meparis. We supply all the required planning information 
to the agency that has responsibility for the stockpiling program, and 
I have every reason to believe that that information is utilized in their 
programs. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


TIME REQUIRED TO BRING STANDBY FACILITIES INTO PRODUCTION 


Mr. Ritey. How long will it take to get a production line into pro- 
duction that is on a standby basis? I understood you to say it would 
take about 6 months to expand one that was operated on a limited 
schedule; how long will it take for one on a standby basis to get into 
full production ? 

General Meparis. Our standby agreements consistently provide 
that the contractor shall maintain those in such condition that he 
would be able to reconstitute the line and turn out the first pilot lot of 
production in 90 days. From that time on the buildup would be 
roughly comparable to that of a going line and the 10th month would 
see practically allout production. 

Mr. Ritey. It would take about 4 months longer? 

General Meparts. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. How would that compare with what the situation was 
following World War II and prior to Korea? 

General Meparts. It is almost like comparing infinity with zero. 
The lead times for the establishment of ammunition production lines 
from scratch ran from a minimum of 14 months up to 20 months, de- 
pending on the items and the technical difficulties involved. When 
there were no resources and no production lines and the equipment had 
to be procured and installed, since there had been no participation by 
industry on a standby basis, there was no know-how basis. It had to 
be built up likewise. So even the buildup rates after the establishment 
of the line were longer than under the present system. 

Mr. Forp. When Korea came it took you how long to get the pro- 
gram rolling? 

General Meparts. There were many factors involved in this, but 
really substantial rates of production were not attained until more 
than 2 years from the beginning of the Korean emergency. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller. 


AMMUNITION SUPPORT AND ASSISTANCE TO ALLIES 


Mr. Miuier. General, with respect to certain types of conventional 
ammunition which we are under obligation to furnish or as to which 
we are the sole source of supply for our allies under the defense 
setup, do you stockpile those items with the possible needs of our 
allies in view ? 

General Cummings. No, sir. We have nothing in our ordnance 
stocks which are specifically stockpiled for use by the allies. When 
there are items usable by the allies they are furnished under the mutual 
defense assistance program. 
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Mr. Miutzer. I do not know if you want to answer this on or off 
the record; I leave that entirely to your judgment: Does our Ord- 
nance Corps have any role with respect to helping build up the 
ammunition potential of our various allies that are being supplied 
with American weapons ¢ 

General Cummines. The Ordnance Corps has no command responsi- 
bility. I do have a responsibility in the technical-assistance area, 
in which I render technical assistance to the Ordnance people in the 
Far East and in Europe. 

Mr. Miter. In deciding as to these facilities that are to be held 
in a standby condition or under wraps, you might say, as well as 
the other factories that go to make up the potential production base, 
in estimating the requirements in that respect, is allowance made for 
the almost inevitable demand that will be made upon us for ammuni- 
tion by our allies in the event of an all-out emergency ¢ 

General Cummines. The entire mobilization base that we have or 
are preparing is based solely on the needs of the United States. 
There is no provision in that base made directly for the support of 
allies. 

Mr. Mitter. So we might find ourselves in the unenviable position 
of having supplied our friends and allies with weapons but they may 
have nothing toshoot out of them. Is that right? 


General Cummines. In those weapons which we have supplied them, 
the offshore-procurement program is attempting to supply them a 
source indigenous to those countries to support the weapons. 

Mr. Mitter. I realize that is the goal, but until there are offshore 
capabilities, the fact remains we are still the arsenal that has to supply 


whatever is supplied ? 

General Cummines. The actual allocation would be made by the 
Army’s Allocation Committee, and I believe General Colglazier or his 
office would be in a better position to answer specifically to your 
question. 

Mr. Mitier. I appreciate it might be an unfair question to ask you, 
but you do say that your corps is engaging in advisory and technical 
assistance ? 

General Cummines. In the offshore-procurement program; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mittrr. And fostering it to the extent of your capability in 
that regard ? 

General Cummines. Yes, sir. 

_ General Coreiazrer. This problem was covered by General Palmer 
in his opening statement and I would like to read his final paragraph. 


He said: 


No account is taken of the demands that will certainly be placed upon the 
United States Army to furnish materiel to these nations from its own limited 
reserves. Under the mutual defense assistance program, the United States is 
providing a limited war reserve of ammunition to our allies, is assisting in main- 
taining the allies’ production base through our offshore procurement, and is 
financing part of the cost of new facilities in allied countries. However, the 
total productive capacity ef our European allies, when operating at full-wartime 
rates, will still provide for only 25 percent of their estimated combat require- 
ments for ammunition, and if we do not make up the difference, the shooting will 
soon be over. 


I think that wraps up the situation. 

Mr. Mitter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Monpay, Marcu 28, 1955, 


INDUSTRIAL MopimnLizATION 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, JR., DIRECTOR, PROGRAMS 
AND BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 

BRIG. GEN. HENRY R. WESTPHALINGER, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT 
DIVISION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


Mr. Sixes. All right, General Colglazier. | 

General Corenazier. The next program under “Procurement and 
production, Army,” is 4200, industrial mobilization. It is under the 
cognizance of General Westphalinger, Chief of the Procurement 
Division, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. He has a statement 
which, if the committee desires, he will read. 

Mr. Srxes. We will be glad to hear from you, General Westphal- 
inger. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General WestreHatincer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, procurement 
and production 4200, is the second part of the Army’s industrial 
mobilization program. M. and O. 3400 previously discussed applies 
almost entirely to the maintenance phase of the program. Procure- 
ment and production 4200 is principally concerned with two other 
basic objectives of the program. These objectives are: First, the 
development of a mobilization production base of industrial facilities 
capable of producing materiel needed; second, the improvement of 
production readiness by reducing the time needed to initiate pro- 
duction and to reach maximum rates. 

The fiscal year 1956 4200 estimate of $300 million is about 50 per- 
cent greater than the fiscal year 1954 obligation of $198.2 million. It is 
approximately 16 percent less than the fiscal year 1955 estimate of 
$358.9 million. This amount is to cover the first year of a 6-year 
Army plan to reduce gradually the deficits in the Army’s industrial 
proserenns capabilities through the base expansion. The program for 

scal year 1956 is aimed at the most critical deficiencies. Initially, 
the Army is emphasizing those facilities which will attain the most 
readiness from available funds. The Army is studying each of its 
1,000 most important items of equipment to determine the optimum 
balance between reserve stocks which should be on hand and produe- 
tion capacity so as to provide in peacetime the strongest military readi- 
ness with the least expenditure of funds. I believe I can best explain 
this part of the program by using a chart which reflects the readiness 
position of typical important Army items and the lines of approach 
we are taking to improve this readiness. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MOBILIZATION REQUIREMENTS, PRODUCTION, 
AND RESERVE STOCKS 


My chart is entitled “Schematic Relationship Between Mobiliza- 
tion Requirements, Production, and Reserve Stocks.” The base line 
of the chart indicates the time after Mobilization Day—in our ex- 
ample, 36 months. All of the curves on the chart are cumulative. The 
top curve portrays the rather steep increase of our joint mobilization 
requirements. ‘They are joint because the Army is responsible for 
procurement and preparedness planning for the quantities of its weap- 
ons, ammunition, and other items which are used both by the Army 
itself and by the Navy, Air Force, and Marines. The one part of our 
total requirements which is excluded from this curve is the materiel 
requirement of our peacetime forces. Since we keep our small peace- 
time forces fully equipped, their initial needs will not present a prob- 
lem after mobilization day. The three lower shaded areas depict the 
buildup of production. ‘The portion of military production coming 
from the plants which will be in operation on mobilization day is ca- 
pable of the earliest expansion. It is shown by the bottom area on the 
chart. The area immediately above it reflects the production of our 
standby facilities. They will come into play at a later date because it 
takes considerably longer to build up from idle status without working 
crews and materials and components. It must be recognized that as 
we cut back current procurement, the quantities available from operat- 
ing facilities after mobilization day will decrease. This will increase 
our standby capability but not to the same extent, due to the time lag 
in reopening idle plants. The third band reflects an even later source 
of mobilization deliveries; that is, those from plants which will be 
constructed or converted after M-day. For this latter category of 

lants we are now preparing plans and blueprints, and we have some 
items of production equipment in reserve. We are taking a calculated 
risk in deferring actual plant construction until after mobilization day. 
This is necessary so that our present funds will not be spread too thin 
but will be concentrated on the most critical items. 
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General WesTPHALINGER. When comparing the requirements curve 
with the entire receipts from production, that is, the three lower 
shaded bands taken together, it becomes apparent that we are faced 
with a deficit. Sometime during the second year of mobilization the 
rate of production catches up with the rate of requirements. After 
that date current deliveries will satisfy the needs of our fighting forces. 
But the deficit during the early part of mobilization can be met only 
from reserve stocks of munitions. The bar on the left hand side of 
the chart indicates the required size of this reserve. This size depends 
entirely on the greatest deficit between production and requirements 
during mobilization. The earlier production can be brought to the 
level of requirements, the smaller the needed reserve will be. On the 
other hand, a substantial and prolonged gap between production and 
requirements necessitates a correspondingly large reserve of finished 
munitions. The bar on this chart is divided into two parts. The lower 
part designated “mobilization reserve stock” indicates the amount of 
the now existing reserve. The upper part marked “reserve deficit” 
indicates the additional need over and above the existing stocks. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General WesTPHALINGER. From the conditions depicted on the chart 
it clearly follows that the Army must pursue a two-pronged line of 
attack to improve its materiel readiness. We must increase our mili- 
tary production capability and we must build up our reserve stocks. 
We are doing both. The ideal relationship between the funds going 
into the production base and the funds going into reserve stocks is a 
complex matter to determine. The Army makes this determination 
by detailed analysis for each of its major items. The specific condi- 
tions characterizing each individual situation differ so much that 
the only item by item studies provide assurance of the highest possible 
return in defense preparedness for every dollar spent. In these 
studies the following facts are examined : 

(a) Acquisition cost of reserve stocks. 

(b) Cost of storage and maintenance of these stocks. 

(c) Danger of obsolescence and deterioration. 

(d) Possibility of firm plans for the additional conversion of pri- 
vate industry to production of specific munitions. 

(e) Acquisition cost of needed Government facilities and tools. 

(f) Cost of maintaining such facilities and tools in standby. 

(9) Danger of obsolescence of present manufacturing methods. 

After careful consideration of all these factors, the Army decides 
on the specific activities which are needed annually to maintain and 
improve the production base. These activities cover four areas: 

(a) Layaway of industrial facilities and equipment upon comple- 
tion of current production programs. 

(6) Rehabilitation and modernization of existing production 
facilities. 

(ce) Improvement in manufacturing techniques. 

(d) Expansion of the capacity of the base. 

I shall briefly discuss each. 

“Layaway” measures are undertaken after completion of current 
production to preserve both the plant and the production equipment 
for use at a future date. The purpose of layaway is to keep these 
facilities and tools in the highest practicable state of readiness for 
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re-use, in 120 days or less. The plants are placed in a caretaker-status, 
with enough maintenance work to prevent deterioration of buildings 
and utilities. Layaway of the production equipment is done in 1 of 
3 different ways: 

(a) Leaving the equipment in place in production lines. 

(6) Removing the equipment from production lines but storing it 
on the site or nearby, or 

(c) Moving the equipment to dispersed Army storage sites. 

In all cases the equipment is protected by preservatives or by dry 
storage. Production equipment items are kept together in “produc- 
tion line packages.” Layaway activities started in fiscal year 1953 
after the Korean cease-fire. They increased during fiscal year 1954, 
and will reach a peak in fiscal year 1955. By the end of fiscal 
year 1956 the Army will have laid away approximately 60 percent 
of its plants and equipment. The fiscal year 1956 estimate for lay- 
away of both plants and equipment is $37.7 million. 

The Army will have during fiscal year 1956, 93 industrial facilities 
consisting of arsenals and plants for the manufacture of items which 
cannot be obtained from private industry. Most of the plants were 
built during World War II. Some arsenals were in existence before 
the Civil War. Rehabilitation valued at approximately $750 million 
was accomplished during the buildup for Korea. An additional $350 
million worth of rehabilitation remains to fulfill Army mobilization 
needs. For example, one of the plants at Indiana Arsenal making am- 
munition propellants is in need of replacement of some of its wornout 
equipment. We have an estimate of slightly less than $3 million 
included in 4200 funds for this purpose. We expect to continue this 
type of work at other arsenals and reserve plants. It will save many 
months in reaching full production rates in mobilization and will 
improve the quality of output. The fiscal year 1956 estimate for 
rehabilitation work in Government production facilities is $43.6 
million. 

INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


Improvement in manufacturing techniques is accomplished under 
what we call industrial preparednes measures. These measures are 
undertaken primarily by contract wtih private industry. In some 
instances they are carried out in Army arsenals. The goals of these 
measures are: 

(a) Reducing the time required to get into production. 

(6) Saving manpower, materials, production equipment. 

(c) Improving quality of output under mass-production conditions. 
T should like to cite two examples. In the case of one complex radar 
tube, persistent production difficulties had resulted in a high percent- 
age of rejects. A production study costing $3.9 million solved this 
difficulty. It hastened the establishment of badly needed new capacity. 
It also reduced the cost of the tube from $1,250 to $650. This has 
saved the Army $8 million to date. Another example is that of the 
front sight of the carbine. At a cost of $4,300 we developed a process 
for precision casting. This eliminates 18 machine operations and 
reduces both manufacturing time and the amount of steel required. 
On the manufacture of 845,000 replacement sights, the new process 
has saved $313,000. The fiscal year 1956 fund estimate for industry 
preparedness measures is $50 million. 
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EXPANSION OF PRODUCTION BASE 


The Army plans to expand the production base with Government 
funds only in cases where use of privately owned facilities and tools 
is clearly impractical. Approval of an expansion project is given only 
after all means of providing for the needed production capability by 
planning with private industry have been exhausted. 

In developing expansion programs, the Army concentrates its ef- 
forts on the items most essential to combat and continental defense. 
An example is the Nike guided missile. The Army needed additional 

roduction capacity for this missile. We chose a new and dispersed 
hocaliiead for Nike production. When completed, the new plant will 
double the present capacity. The fiscal year 1956 fund estimate for 
expansion of the mobilization production base is $168.7 million. 

In order to reach and maintain a satisfactory level of industrial 
readiness, the Army has developed a long-range program based on 
major groups of artillery weapons, ammunition, combat vehicles, and 
electronics. The ultimate objective of the program is a production 
base capable of meeting our mobilization needs for these essential 
types of munitions. The planning period under consideration covers 
5 years beginning with fiscal year 1957. The largest fund require- 
ments under the procurement and production appropriation will be 
those for base expansion and for industrial preparedness measures. 
They are estimated at $250 million for the former and $75 million for 
the latter, annually. After the Army completes its mobilization pro- 
duction base as envisaged under this program, the main tasks there- 
after will be maintenance, modernization, and provision of facilities 
for newly developed items. The Army confidently expects that the 
effect of this program will be to attain a degree of industrial pre- 
paredness higher than any attained during peacetime in the past. 

Mr. Ruy. Thank you, General Westphalinger. That is a very, 
very interesting statement. 

ossibly to reiterate a little, but to clarify the matter for me, you 
are going to do a certain amount of rehabilitation work in plants 
owned by the Government ? 

General WesteHatincer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. Modernize them and have them in shape should you 
need them ? 

General WestPHaLinGeER. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. Then you will have an industrial preparedness program 
with private industry ? 

General WestpHALINGER. With private industry and in the Govern- 
ment-owned arsenals. 

Mr. Rutey. In private industry you only place those machines or 
facilities that private industry cannot use in its own production lines? 

General WrstPHALINGER. These are primarily for production of 
items that industry does not produce on a commercial basis or for those 
they do produce on a commercial basis when their plants require 
improvement in order to meet our military production requirements. 

Mr. Ritey. Then you want to expand your mobilization base. Does 
that mean you will build some new plants of your own or will that 
mobilization base be expanded in private industry ? 
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General WesreHaALincer. Primarily in private industry. Only 
where it is not possible to expand it in private industry will the 
Govenment build new facilities. 

Mr. Ritey. Out of the $168.7 million, do you propose to put any of 
that in Government-owned facilities ? 

General WestpHatincer. The majority of our 4210 project is for 
privately owned facilities. _Mr. Riley; $137 million in 4212 against 
$74 million in 4211, of which a good part is for rehabilitation. It is 
broken down here in detail. 

Mr. Ruy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Westrrmatincer. May I furnish you a breakdown for the 
record, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Expansion of the production base 


4211 Rehabilitation, conversion, and expansion of reserve plants 
(Government-owned ) $42, 224, 000 
*” Government-owned and operated (6, 800, 000) 
Covernment-owned and contractor-operated (35, 424, 000) 

4212 Conversion and expansion of privately-owned facilities and 
equipment 126, 439, 000 


i ee 168, 663, 000 


Mr. Rirey. Mr. Flood. 
Mr. Fioop. No questions. 
Mr. Rizr. Mr. Ford. 


TIMING AND LEVEL OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. On page 1 of your statement you mention the first year 
of a 6-year program, speaking in reference to the industrial produc- 
tion capabilities policy ; then on page 9 you mention a 5-year program 
beginning with fiscal year 1957. Are those identical plans? 

General WrsTPHALINGER. They are the same, just stated differently. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, 1956 is the first year of the plan you 
speak of on page 9? 

General WestrHatincer. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. You are planning to spend $300 million in 1956 and it is 
contemplated a program of similar magnitude will cover the succeed- 
ing 5 fiscal years? 

General WestPHALINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. At the end of that 6-year program you will have your 
plant facilities in such shape that your program will taper off to some 
extent ¢ 

General WesTPHALINGER. To a large degree. We will still, of 
course, have the maintenance problem, which will be in the “Mainte- 
nance and operations” appropriation. We will also have any modern- 
ization and replacement of obsolete equipment that may be required. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mriter. From your statement I gather that you hope to level 
off about 1957; is that right? 

General WestPHatinceR. That is right. 
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Mr. Mutter. As you picture the situation there will be constant 
adjustments and reevaluations and it will always be a very active pro- 
gram, Will it not? 

General WESTPHALINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuter. In the foreseeable future ¢ 

General WESTPHALINGER. Yes. 

Mr. Miiter. Changing the emphasis with important new develop- 
ments in weapons or techniques ¢ 

General WrestrHALinGer. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitter. So it will be a pretty active field of endeavor, probably, 
for many years to come? 

General WestpHALINGER. That iscorrect. I personally feel we can- 
not overemphasize the work being done in this field. I think this is 
the best possible way for the United States to get a good defense. 

Mr. Mintzer. I must say I am not too impressed with the last state- 
ment you have in your formal statement, that— 

The Army confidently expects that the effect of this program will be to attain 
a degree of industrial preparedness higher than any attained during peacetime 
in the past. 

Now, from my recollection of the last 50 years, at least, I would say 
that was not claiming very much for your program. 

Genera] WresTPpHALINGER. In other words, we are comparing some- 
thing that was almost at zero so that any program is better. 

Mr. Mitrer. Can you not give your expectation for the future a 
little better sendoff than that ? 

General WesTPHALINGER. Yes, sir. I feel we are in much better 
shape than we have ever been in peacetime. 


Mr. Mitixr. Can I be encouraged by your statement that in 1957— 
that is, about a couple years from now—you feel you will be Posed 


well caught up with the problem; it will always be changing but in 
about 2 more years you will be pretty well on top of it? 

General WesrrHaLincer. I would say in 2 more years, if we get 
money about at the same level as fiscal years 1954 and 1955 and are ask- 
ing for fiscal year 1956, we will have a good start on our 6-year pro- 
gram. Of course, that again depends on how much of our military 
equipment becomes obsolete, requiring new production lines to meet 
our new requirements. If this level of appropriation is continued for 
this program over the next 6 years we will have achieved substan- 
tially all of it. 

Mr. Mixier. I assume you keep in very close touch with research 
and development ? 

General WestpHatincer. That is correct. 

Mr. pate And the programing of new weapons and new tech- 
niques 
eneral WestrHaLincer. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. Is it safe to assume that you are also attempting to keep 
your sights set in that respect so far as the production base is con- 
cerned, also ? 

General WEsTPHALINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. Murr. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask another question ? 

Mr. Rutzy. Yes, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. What amazes me is why such a program as this has never 
been in effect heretofore such as after World War I and World War 
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II. It seems such an essential part of a defense program. You can- 
not be held responsible for the lack of a program comparable to this 
heretofore, but certainly the need is so obviously so self-evident. Can 
you give me any comment on that? 

General WesteHaAtiIncer. Only that I share your views, and as | 
said, we must emphasize this program. It is the cheapest way of sup- 
porting our military forces. 

Mr. Mutter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Even though we may take 5 or 6 years to get it to a high 
degree of perfection, this is the first instance when we have had any- 
thing. Apparently we are well on the road to a solution. I think 
that is important to bring out at this point. 

General WesrpHatincer. I am very pleased to see the attitude of 
this committee in that respect, and I earnestly hope that the com- 
mittee will continue the program. 

Mr. Ritey. In maintaining this industrial base the possibility is 
that you will never fully catch up with your requirements because 
when the research and development bring out new weapons and new 
material of any kind, you have to adapt your production lines to meet 
those requirements, do you not? 

General WestpHatincer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. This proposition will probably be a continuing one. 
After 2 or 3 years it will not be as heavy as it is now; is that cor- 
rect ? 

General WresrpHatincer. We are talking about a 6-year program. 
After that is completed it will certainly taper off. 


Mr. Rizey. Unless we change our weapons altogether. We might 
discover something new. 

General WresreHatincer. That is always possible. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


_ At this point we will insert pages 40 and 41 of the justification deal- 
ing with reimbursable activities: 
PROCUREMENT AND Propuction, ARMY 
Reimbursable activities 


Item Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal) Estimate, fiscal 
year 1954 year 1955 year 1956 


$919, 150, = $959, 000, “ $1, 000, 000, r. 








Total reimbursable obligations 919, 150, 796 959, 000, 000 1, 000, 000, 000 


Reimbursement by activity: 


4000 Major equipment 595, 889, 970 470, 000, 000 450, 000, 000 
4100 Ammunition and guided missiles. ........____- 323, 004, 785 489, 000, 000 550, 000, 000 
4200 Industrial mobilization 256, 041 0 0 


919, 150, 796 | 959, 000, 000 1, 000, 000, 000 


Cm eed ee i et be be 


ee od 
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I. Reimbursements from other accounts 


Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal) Estimate, fiscal 
year 1954 | year 1955 | year 1956 


Army management fund $175, 990, 454 | 20, 000, 000 | 0 
Army National Guard ‘ 7, 368, 864 | 46, 000 0 
Atomic Energy Commission ‘ | 98, 223 673, 020 | $300 
Department or tne. Ar Foreé._...........:.......--.... 11, 777, 430 35, 445, 654 110, 760, 088 
Department of the Navy 9, 862, 840 13, 342, 182 52, 161, 728 
Engineer civil works 55, 457 | 0 0 
Foreign Operations Administration ----_- 0 0} 100, 000 
Government aid and relief in occupied areas 7, 410 | 7, 000 5, 000 
Marine Corps 9, 162, 993 14, 232, 591 54, 973, 800 
Military defense assistance program _---__--....--._---- 658, 234,604 | 824, 000, 000 1 677, 152, 565 
Navy military defense assistance program --_-_--_--__-- ) 84, 500 0 





" 0 | 
All other 46, 592, 521 | 51, 169, 053 | 104, 846, 519 





Total reimbursable obligations | 919,150, 796 | 959, 000, 000 | * 1, 000, 000, 000 


1 Pursuant to sec. 110, Public Law 778, the procurement and production appropriation will be used to fund 
all military defense assistance program common-type items. It is estimated that $677,152,565 will be ob- 
ligated for this purpose. However, of this amount $461,152,565 of materiel will be delivered in fiscal year 
1956 and $216 million will be delivered in fiscal year 1957. 

2 $1 billion will be obligated, but only $784 million of reimbursements will be collected since $216 million 
of military defense assistance program common-type items will be carried over for delivery into fiscal year 
1957 in accordance with sec. 110, Public Law 778. 


Monpay, Marcu 28, 1955. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY TOWARD THE 
Support or Unirep States Forces in GERMANY 


WITNESS 


COL. JOHN C. LACKAS, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Ritey. General Lawton, will you present your next witness? 

General Lawron. Our next witness is Col. John C. Lackas, Assistant 
Comptroller for International Affairs. He will discuss the contri- 
bution of the Federal Republic of Germany toward the support of 
our forces in Germany. 

Mr. Ritey. We are glad to have you appear before us. 

Do you have a statement, sir? 

Colonel Lacxas. Yes. 

Mr. Rizr. We will be pleased to have it at this time. 

Colonel Lacxas. This presentation is being made in response to 
the request for a discussion of the subject made by Mr. Sikes, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, in his letter to General Lawton dated 
February 22, 1955. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, as you know the Allied forces, United 
States, United Kingdom, and France, which have been stationed in 
Germany, have received a contribution toward their support from 
the Federal Republic of Germany. This contribution has been made 
by the Federal Republic of Germany under the terms of that portion 
of the Hague Convention which deals with the military authority 
over the territory of a hostile state. 

In addition to the Hague Convention a Manual for Occupation Costs 
and Mandatory Expenditures outlines the procedure by which the 
occupying powers can levy assessments and enforce requisitions for 
goods and services. This manual, in essence, is the basic directive for 


59703 —55 95 
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the operation of the occupation budgets of the occupying powers. In 
determining the magnitude of the contribution the three powers have 
discussed with the Federal Republic of Germany the needs of the 
occupying powers and have assessed these needs against the economic 
capability of the Federal Republic of Germany to meet them. For 
some time past this contribution has been distributed to the occupy- 
ing powers in the following proportions: United States, 46 percent; 
United Kingdom, 34.8 percent; France, 19.2 percent. 

Until recently the Germans have been making a contribution to the 
support of the Allied forces in the magnitude of DM580 million a 
month. Of this amount the United States had administered DM266.8 
million, equivalent to $63.5 million a month. . Of this amount DM5 
million ($1.19 million) has been allotted to the State Department. 
The balance DM261.8 million ($62.3 million) has been used for the 
support of our forces in Germany and for the payment of mandatory 
cost imposed upon the United States as a result of its status as an 
occupying power. 

This contribution has been utilized to defray maintenance and oper- 
ation cost as well as to cover the costs of the construction of facilities 
used by the United States during the course of its occupancy. 

In the utilization of these funds our forces stationed in Germany 
have exercised great care to assure that maximum utilization be ac- 
complished and that in the process of such utilization dollars be saved. 
Furthermore, in the utilization of these funds the Department of the 
Army and the Department of Defense have exercised supervisory 
powers in order to make certain that these funds be most advanta- 
geously employed in the interest of the United States. 

In the past we have requested the Congress to relieve us from the 
requirement that we obtain sufficient dollar appropriations in order 
to enable us to deposit dollars in the Treasury in an amount equiva- 
lent to the contribution. We requested this relief for the following 
reasons : 

(a) Since the magnitude of the contribution was dependent upon 
the outcome of negetiations we were never certain as to the exact 
amount that we would receive. 

(6) As we had the status of an occupying power we were obligated 
to make expenditures of a nature for which we could not budget. 

Under the terms of the London-Paris agreements the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is committed to make the following defense con- 
tribution for the first 12 months after the entry into force of the ar- 
rangements covering this defense contribution: DM400 million a 
month for the first 2 months, DM300 million a month for the next 4 
months, DM200 million a month for the last 6 months. 

The London-Paris agreement provides “If the arrangements for the 
German defense contribution enter into force after June 30, 1955, 
these provisions” (the amounts indicated above) “shall not apply, 
and negotiations shall take place between the Federal Republic and 
the three powers concerning the contribution of the Federal Republic 
to the support of the forces for a period not exceeding 12 months 
after the entry into force of the arrangements for the German de- 
fense contribution.” This German defense contribution will be ad- 
ministered in more or less the same manner as the contribution for 
the support of the forces. In general the procedure will be for the 
forces to requisition goods and services and upon receiving them direct 
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the German pay office to reimburse the vendors and contractors. As in 
the past, we cannot be certain of the exact amount of deutschmarks 
that will be made available to us. For that reason we again request 
that the exception to the requirement of requesting appropriations of 
dollars to be deposited in the Treasury in an equivalent amount to the 
value of the deutschmarks contribution, be granted to us. 

It is believed that the safeguards incorporated in the language of 
last year’s legislation covering agencies of the Department of De- 
fense provides an adequate assurance that the funds made available to 
the military departments by the Federal Republic of Germany will be 
adequately administered. That language reads as follows: 


Provided, That within 30 days after the end of each quarter the Secretary of 
Defense shall render to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives and to the Bureau of the Budget a full report of such 
property, supplies, and commodities received during such quarter. 


Mr. Riwry. Thank you. 

I think it would be well for you to put on the record a statement 
similar to the one we had last year, if that gives a full explanation. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The resources received by the United States out of the contribution of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to the suprort of the for es of the Mnited States, 
United Kingdom, and France, is distinguishable from the contribution of other 
countries to agencies of the Government of the United States. The general 
nature of contributions to the United States by other foreign countries is in the 
form of indigenous currencies. These currencies are most frequently generated 
by counterpart operations. 

In contrast to these contributions the contribution of the Federal Republic of 
Germany has been an occupation contribution. The contribution, except for a 
very small percentaze, has not heen direct. Instead, the forces of the United 
States, United Kingdom, and France have requisitioned goods and services and 
upon receipt of these goods and services have directed the Germany pay offices to 
pay the suppliers or contractors. 

In those minor instances in which the forces of the United States have 
received currency directly from the Federal Republic the military departments 
have deposited an equivalent amount in dollars in the Treasury of the United 
States. This procedure is identical with the practices followed by the military 
departments in all other instances in which they have directly received currencies. 

However, in the case of the bulk of the contribution of the Federal Republic 
toward the support of our forces. such an cffsettine d° posit of dollars has not 
been necessary. This is due to the fact that the Congress has enacted legisla- 
tion, in the past, reading as follows, “agencies of the Department of Defense may 
accept real property, services, and commodities from foreign countries for the 
use of the United States in accordance with mutual defense agreements or occu- 
pational arrangements and such agencies may use the same for the support of 
the United States forces in such areas without specific appropriation therefor’ 
(Public Law 458, 88d Cong.). 

This legislative provision has facilitated the utilization of the contribution of 
the Federal Republic for the support of the United States Forces stationed in 
Germany and enabled the United States Forces to use these resources to the max- 
imum degree possible. Such maximum utilization of these resources has ac- 
complished a great savings in dollars. 


Colonel Lackas. In view of the fact that the exact value of the 
deutschemark contribution is not known, it is not possible for us to 
speak of the proper number of dollars to cover that contribution. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Lacxas. I think that it might be appropriate to indicate 
what amount can be surrendered. That was in the record last year. 

Mr. Murr. That is quite important because it was quite a big figure 
last year. 
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Colonel Lacxas. If the language in the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1955, is retained it will be possible for the Army 
to give up in the MPA appropriation $5,952,433, and in the M. & O, 
appropriation $224,625,454, or a total of $230,577,887. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel, if all the NATO powers ratify the agreements, 
the German contribution will be reduced ? 

Colonel Lackas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. And part of that contribution will go into the mainte- 
nance of their own forces? 

Colonel Lackas. Exactly. I might point out that the purpose of 
the descending scale, which is indicated in my formal statement, was 
to provide an opportunity to the Federal Republic of Germany to 
utilize resources for a German force buildup. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Rirey. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forv. The only question I have is a reassurance that the lan- 
guage that is in the current appropriation bill is entirely satisfactory. 

Colonel Lacxas. The language in the fiscal year 1955 appropriation 
act is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. Forp. For fiscal 1956. 

Colonel Lacxas. The language contained in section 727 of the De- 
partment of Defense Appropriation Act, 1955, is entirely satisfactory 
for fiscal year 1956, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miurzer. No questions. 

Mr. Rirry. Thank you very much, Colonel Lackas. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Riey. Have you any other witnesses this afternoon, General 
Lawton? 

General Lawton. That winds up the witnesses for this afternoon, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 


Turspay, Marcu 29, 1955. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES; AND OPERATIONS UNDER ANTI- 
DEFICIENCY ACT 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT L. TRACY, LEGAL ADVISER, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

E. T. NOLAN, DEPUTY CHIEF, ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL POLICY 
DIVISION, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

LT. COL. WILSON FREEMAN, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
ARMY 

MAJ. F. C. UHLER, ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL POLICY DIVISION, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Srxes. The committee will now come to order. 
We are now ready to hear Mr. Tracy, Legal Adviser to the Comp- 
troller, on proposed language changes. 


ha rt Cl Z!T 
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OprrATIOons UNDER ANTIDEFICIENCY Act 


I believe that you are also prepared to discuss section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, commonly known as the Antideficiency Act. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and if it pleases you, I 
will discuss first section 3679. 

Mr. Stxes. You may proceed. 

Mr. Tracy. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, commonly known as the Antideficiency Act, was completely 
reenacted and brought up to date in the General Appropriation Act, 
1951. The statute prohibits any officer or employee from making or 
authorizing an obligation or expenditure under an appropriation in 
excess of the amount available therein. It also forbids involving the 
Government in any contract or obligation to pay money in advance 
of appropriations, unless authorized by law. In order to prevent ap- 
propriations from being used at too fast a rate, the act requires ap- 
portionment by months, quarters, or other regular periods, or by activi- 
ties or functions, or a combination of both methods. In the case of 
executive branch agencies, the apportionment must be made by the 
Bureau of the Budget, and in practice, it is usually made by quarters 
on an appropriation basis. The act then provides that the head of 
each agency shall issue regulations setting up a system of administra- 
tive control designed to do two things: first, to keep obligations and 
expenditures within the amount of the apportionment, and second, 
to enable the agency lead to fix responsibility for making any obliga- 
tion or expenditure in excess of the apportionment. The act includes 
severe penalties for its violation. Any officer or employee who makes 
an obligation or expenditure in excess of the appropriation amount, 
in excess of the apportionment amount, or in excess of the amount ner- 
mitted by the agency regulations, must be subjected to discipline which 
mav include suspension without nav or removal from office. Tf his 
action is done knowingly and willfully, he may be fined up to $5,000 
or jailed for not more than 2 years or both. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the statute and the regulations are not taken lightly bv per- 
sons engaged in making and recording obligations and expenditures. 
Tn addition, all violations, whether inadvertent or willful, rewardless 
of amount, and regardless of whether the total appropriation or annor- 
tionment is exceeded, must be reported to Congress and the President. 

The Department of Defense has issued regulations prescribing a 
system of administrative control, as required by the law. These regu- 
lations require the Secretaries of the military departments to make 
allocations of funds to operating agencies, which in the case of the 
Army, are principally, the technical services, the Army headquarters 
in the United States, and the overseas commands. The total of the 
allocations for each appropriation must be within the amount appor- 
tioned by the Bureau of the Budget. The regulations then require the 
heads of operating agencies to make written allotments in specific 
amounts to installations, but the total allotted under each allocation 
must not exceed the amount of the allocation. Those who receive allot- 
ments may make obligations or suballotments not exceeding the total 
of the allotment. The regulations specifically prohibit any obligation 
or expenditure in excess of the amount divided or subdivided admin- 
istratively under the regulations. 

Tosummarize: 
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(a) The Bureau of the Budget apportions funds to the Secretary 
of the department. 

(6) The Secretary allocates the funds to the heads of operating 
agencies. 

(c) The heads of the operating agencies allot funds to commanders 
of installations. 

(d) Installation commanders suballot to other installations, in- 
cluding those of Navy or Air Force. 

When the funds reach the eventual recipient who must enter into a 
contract or other obligation, they are broken down to a fairly fine 
point. There are hundreds of installations. of various ayes where 
funds may be obligated. Yet if any allotment is exceeded, inad- 
vertently or otherwise, the full facts must be reported to Congress and 
the President. The complexities of modern contracting and procure- 
ment methods are such that it is impossible in all cases to determine 
exact costs in advance. As an example, it is normal commercial prac- 
tice in the lumber industry to include a contract clause permitting a 
variation of as much as 10 percent above or below the exact amount 
ordered. Until delivery occurs, it is impossible to know the exact 
amount which must be paid for. If an overrun takes place, inadequate 
funds may be available in the allotment to cover the increased obliga- 
tion. This is likely to happen because on periodic fund reviews, it is 
necessary for the next higher funding agency to withdraw unobligated 
balances of funds for use elsewhere. This must be done to assure 
proper and efficient use of available funds. If a 10-percent reserve 
were maintained at all levels, obviously we would have to request much 
larger appropriations than actually needed to do our job, with large 
unobligated balances reverting to the Treasury each year. In addi- 
tion to those problems, overobligations result from the fact that ac- 
counting and recording must be done by human beings, who are subject 
to errors which sometimes escape the best control and checking methods 
foratime. The net result has been to generate a mass of paperwork, 
all relating to cases where neither the total of the appropriation nor 
the apportionment was exceeded. 

Hundreds of cases of apparent violations have been reported to 
Department of the Army headquarters. Many resulted from arith- 
metical errors, and investigation in‘licated that no actual overobliga- 
tion had occurred. Others were the result of errors by fiscal clerks in 
posting obligations against the wrong account—again, no actual over- 
obligation. Reports of this type merely errors—have been screened 
out, and reports of actual violations under then existing criteria sent 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. As an example, over the 
6-month period from July 1954 to January 1955, 99 violations involv- 
ing appropriations of various fiscal years were so reported. Of these 
99, 44 were for amounts less than $100, and 74 were for less than 
$1,000. In none of these cases was the total appropriation or appor- 
tionment exceeded. In 94 of the 99 cases. funds to cover the tem- 
porary fund deficit were available at the operating agency level. In 
ye other 5, funds were made available by the Comptroller of the 
ATMY. ’ 

A description of several specific cases will throw some light on the 
problem. One case involves an allotment of slightly over $1,027,000 
to Fort Belvoir from research and development funds in 1952. Cer- 
tain gas contained in cylinders was bought, with a contract clause 





roviding for demurrage on the cylinders if held beyond the free time 

allowed. When it became necessary to hold over the cylinders, an 
overobligation of $1.86 occurred. A full report of all facts and cir- 
cumstances has been forwarded to the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense in the required 9 copies. Another case involved a purchase 
order for steel pipe of 4-inch size. When an overdelivery of 2 feet 
occurred, as permitted by standard commercial practice, an overobli- 
gation of $2.89 against a total allotment of $6,652 resulted. Under 
existing law, this case will eventually be reported to Congress and 
the President. While these are extreme cases, there are many others 
where the percentage of overobligation is as small. All of these cases 
require investigation at the field agency, review by echelons in the 
chain of command, and final review at the Pentagon and transmittal 
to the Secretary of Defense—a large amount of paperwork which we 
think of questionable value in view of the small amounts involved and 
the fact that the overobligations are well within fund availability. 

As an alternative to reporting all cases to Congress and the Presi- 
dent, it would seem that the law might well be amended to require 
reporting of only those cases where the amount of the apportionment 
or the appropriation is exceeded. This would eliminate a large 
amount of paperwork. We would require reporting to Army head- 
quarters of only those cases where funds to cover the overobligation 
or overexpenditure were not available at the installation or operating 
agency level, or where the circumstances revealed faults in procedures 
and systems that needed correcting. The Army is fully cognizant 
of the need for careful fund control, and new procedures to improve 
funding and acounting methods are continually being developed and 
installed. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Tracy, are you calling this to the attention of the 
committee for the purpose of informing the committee on the prob- 
lems, or is it your suggestion that the committee initiate corrective 
action along the lines you have suggested ? 

Mr. Tracy. This was simply for the purpose, Mr. Chairman, of 
advising the committee of some of the problems we are confronted with 
which, in many instances, are completely beyond our control. 

We take such steps as we can to minimize these problems, but at 
times we run up against requirements of the law which make it im- 
possible for us to do anything further. We thought the committee 
should be aware of this particular situation. 

Mr. Sixes. You have stated the problem very well. I can see it 
is a difficult one. 

Mr: Forp. In that list of 99, Mr. Tracy, were there any that would 
fall in the category of deliberate attempts to overobligate ? 

Mr. Tracy. There were no deliberate cases whatever. They were 
all cases of inability to estimate the eventual amount to be expended 
under the contract, or something of that nature. There was no de- 
liberate overobligation. 

Mr. Forp. There were 4 or 5 that you did not discuss out of the 99. 
Into what category would that group fall ? 

Mr. Tracy. I think that those were the ones over $1,000. Was that 
the group that you have in mind? [I said that 74 out of the 99 were 
for amounts less than $1,000 and that the other 25 range up to, I 
believe, $210,000, which was the highest, as I recall. 

Mr. Forp. The 25 were over $1,000? 
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Mr. Tracy. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. The five that I was originally speaking about involved 
cases where there were not funds at the operating level to take care 
of the overobligation ? 

Mr. Tracy. That-is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us more discussion about the 25 that are 
over $1,000 ? 

Mr. Tracy. I did not attempt to make any specific analysis of those, 
T have all the breakdown of the figures here. I went through them 
and the largest case I noticed involved a figure of $210,000. 

Here is one that involves $5,800. Here is another involving $63,000. 

Mr. Forp. What would cause something of that sort ? 

Mr. Tracy. This case, on this brief résumé I have here, indicates 
that there was some sort of conflict in some regulations. I cannot tell 
exactly what it is without getting into the detail, which I have here. 


EXAMPLES OF OVEROBLIGATION OF APPORTION MENTS 


Mr. Forp. Would you give us an example out of the 25, including 
the largest 5 for the record? You can supply the information 
subsequently. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 


EXAMPLE 


1. Amount of overobligation —$472,689.85. 

2. Circumstances.—This obligation was against total allotments of $6,341,099. 
The funds for fiscal year 1954 were not finally made available until after the 
end of the first quarter of the year. The funding program then received was 
so reduced that an extremely large reduction was required in second quarter 
activities. In some instances, even the firing of all personnel would not have 
permitted remaining within the allotments. In addition, the estimated amount 
of contracts, on which obligations had been based, was too low, resulting in 
greater fund requirements. 


EXAMPLE 


1. Amount of overobligation—$211,530.83. 

2. Circumstances.—This case involved the Reserve personnel appropriation. 
An officer newly assigned as budget and fiscal officer at the Southern California 
Subdistrict failed to record obligations prior to distribution of orders to Reserve 
personnel ordered to active training duty in July, August, and September 1953. 
As a result, when review was made of unobligated balances, it appeared that 
surplus funds were available to the installation, and they were withdrawn. 
Accordingly, when the obligations were noted and recorded, there was an 
insufficient balance in the allotment. Funds were made available at once by 
the next higher echelon. A reprimand was given to the officer concerned. 


EXAMPLE 


1. Amount of overobligation.—$107,715. 

2. Circumstances.—During the course of a test conducted by a joint task force 
in the Pacific in December 1953, a Navy tanker bringing gas and oil arrived ahead 
of schedule. The total allotment of $375,000 available to the task force con- 
tained an insufficient balance to permit citation of funds to cover the delivery. 
The commander of the task force immediately wired for necessary additional 
funds, and was advised that an allotment would be issued. However, the re- 
quired allotment was not issued until January 1, 1954, so the fiscal records for 
December showed an overobligation. 
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EXAMPLE 


1. Amount of overobligation.—$63,467. 

2. Circumstances.—This involved exceeding a limitation on a budget project, 
established by the Office of the Comptroller of the Army. The amount of the 
limitation imposed on the 5th Army was reduced from $345,000 to $265,000 with- 
out prior coordination with that agency. Immediate appeal was filed by the 
5th Army, which pointed out that obligations in excess of the new limitation had 
already been incurred. While the matter was being resolved, it was necessary 
to continue activity under the project. The larger amount was eventually al- 
lowed. No additional funds were required, as this was a limitation on the 
amount of available funds to be used for a specific purpose. 


EXAMPLE 


1. Amount of overobligation.—-$44,277.19. 

2. Circumstances.—Between the period November 1, 1953, and March 1, 1954, 
keeping of records at the Office of the Comptroller, Headquarters 5th Army, was 
converted from a manual to machine basis. A considerable backlog of work de- 
veloped during this period because of the inexperience of machine operators and 
also because of mechanical difficulties with the accounting machines. Asa result, 
it was necessary to keep interim records on a temporary basis in an effort to 
reduce the backlog. By April 7, 1954, accounting records had been made current 
and it was then discovered that an overallotment of $44,277.19 had been made 
from an allocation received by the headquarters of $7,596,700 against one project 
of the appropriation “Reserve personnel requirements.” Sufficient funds to cover 
the overallotment were available to the headquarters under that appropriation. 

Mr. Tracy. I can pick out some of the main cases here, if you like. 

Here is one for $211,000, which resulted from the withdrawal of 
funds in the manner I mentioned. The obligation was set up at what 
was then the best estimate under the contract. The higher agency 
reviewing the obligation figures withdrew the unobligated balance. 
Then at a later time some contract clause became operative and in- 
creased the amount of the contract. The agency was then left with- 
out any funds tocover. They were available at the next higher agency 
and were made available, so no actual deficit occurred. It was only 
a temporary deficit. That is the type of situation that occurred. 

Mr. Nolan, I think, would like to add a statement. 

Mr. Notan. I think that I can name two typical types of cases. One 
is really an amplification of what Mr. Tracy said. It was a price-rede- 
termination clause that was in the contract, and at the time the mid- 
year review took place it did not look as though the funds were going 
to be obligated and changed conditions required an upper-price rede- 
termination. When that was determined, at that point, technically, 
the overobligation occurred even though the funds were available. 

Another example can be in those cases of estimated amounts where 
bill of ladings look like violations and they are not. Because of diver- 
sions they may run into a considerable amount of money. They would 
be typical cases. 

Mr, Stxes. General Moore, do you wish to make a comment ¢ 

General Moore. I would like to make a few brief comments off the 
record on this subject. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 
Mr. Srxes. We are ready to discuss the language changes. Will 


you give us what you have to present on the proposed language 
changes for the Department of the Army ? 
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Mr. Tracy. The language changes proposed for the fiscal year 1956 
bill are quite brief and comparatively simple. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


The first of the changes appears on page 37 of the committee print 
under the heading “Maintenance and operation.” 

About the eighth line down from the top of the page the wording 
which relates to disposition of remains has been simplified so that it 
simply reads: “Care of the dead.” 

This change was made possible by enactment of Public Law 495 of 
the 83d Congress, which was approved July 15, 1954. This act pro- 
vided permanent statutory authority for burial expenses of all mem- 
bers of the armed services on active duty whether regulars or not. 
The previous law, the permanent law, did not cover members of the 
Army of the United States. 

On page 38 we would like to suggest the insertion of wording, which 
does not appear in the committee print, in connection with the prob- 
lem that General Colglazier discussed on Friday pertaining to con- 
tracts for maintenance of reserve tools and facilities. 

We have now a situation where under the procurement and produc- 
tion appropriation we budget for the layaway of plants and tools and 
as part of the layaway contract we include the maintenance of the 
plant, or the tools, as the case may be, for a period of 1 year. Then 
at the end of that year the maintenance and operations appropriation 
picks up that job and budget for the balance of the period. 

Now, what we would like to do is budget under “Maintenance 
and operations” from the time that the original layaway contract 
ends. In other words, no matter when during the fiscal year that 
contract, original contract, may terminate, we would like to make a 
l-year maintenance contract out of the “Maintenance and opera- 
tions” appropriation without regard to the fiscal year. 

The problem we are confronted with, under existing law, is that the 
Comptroller General has held that an annual appropriation, like 
“Maintenance and operation,” may be used for contracts running only 
to the end of the fiscal year. If we follow that system that means all 
of our maintenance contracts end on June 30 and we have a heavy 
administrative workload that comes up at one time. 

In addition, we do not have sufficient time to properly negotiate 
these contracts with the companies who are doing the maintenance 
work. 

We suggest that wording be inserted in the “Maintenance and oper- 
ations” appropriation to provide for contracts to run for a period of 12 
months beginning at any time during the current calendar year. 

I have some suggested wording that could be inserted after the word 
“planning” on the seventh line of the committee print, which would 
read as follows: 

Contracts for maintenance of reserve tools and facilities for 12 months be- 
ginning at any time during the current fiscal year. 

That would give us the authority to enter into these contracts when- 
ever the need arose during the fiscal year without peaking all of them 
at the beginning of the fiscal year. It would considerably simplify 
the job of taking care of these plants and tools. 
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Mr. Ritey. On this particular change, it would not qualify the 
maintenance and operations appropriation in any other respect except 
in regard to these maintenance contracts; is that correct? 

Mr. Tracy. It would apply only to the contracts for maintenance 
of the reserve tools and facilities. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


The next change appears on page 47 of the committee print. The 
wording for the procurement and production appropriation appears 
in brackets for the reason that no new obligational authority is being 
requested for the fiscal year 1956 under that heading. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


The next change is on page 52 under the heading, “Military Con- 
struction, Army Reserve Forces.” 

The wording of last year’s appropriation which pertained to the 
nonarmory construction has been bracketed out because at the time 
the budget was originally made up it was the plan that there would 
be no nonarmory funds included in the 1956 budget. 

I believe it was pointed out this morning during the course of the 
hearing that the estimate now includes an amount of $8,300,000 for 
nonarmory facilities, so we are again confronted with our old problem 
of the requirement of the permanent law that the States must provide 
25 percent of the construction cost of the facilities under the act of 
September 11, 1950. 

For the last 3 or 4 years the annual appropriation has contained 
wording to remove this limitation in the case of nonarmory facilities. 

In addition to that problem, as I believe was also mentioned this 
morning, a problem has been encountered in the State of New York 
where the 27th Infantry Division, because of Federal requirements, 
has been converted to an armored division. This has necessitated 
about $2 million worth of construction changes to the armory facili- 
ties for the 27th Division. It is all required for Federal purposes. 
Because of the existing definitions of armory construction which have 
previously been made known to this committee and the Congress, the 
construction involved falls within the category of armory construc- 
tion. For that reason, under the permanent law, it again would be 
necessary for the States to provide 25 percent of the construction cost. 
Because the State has no interest in this conversion of the unit, it is 
their feeling that they should not be required to provide a 25 percent 
share, and we feel that is a perfectly justifiable position, so we would 
propose again a change in the wording, a proviso under this heading 
which would permit funds to be used where units have been converted, 
or redesignated into different type units, without regard to the re- 
quirement of law for the 25 percent contribution. 

This provision would also repeat last year’s language concerning 
nonarmory construction, which had the effect of removing a require- 
ment for the 25 percent contribution. 

The language that we would recommend for this purpose would 
appear under the heading, “Military Construction, Army Reserve 
Forces,” as a proviso, and would read as indicated in the paper that I 
have handed to the members of the committee. 
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(The proviso referred to is as follows :) 


Provided, That funds under this head shall be available, without regard to the 
75 percent restriction on contributions contained in section 4 (d) of the act of 
September 11, 1950, for construction, alteration, improvement, and expansion 
of facilities made necessary by the conversion, redesignation, or reorganization 
of National Guard units, required for Federal purposes, and in an amount not 
exceeding $8,300,000 for construction of buildings and facilities other than 
armories. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you propose to insert the same proviso 
that has previously appeared, plus additional language im the pro- 
posal that you have submitted ? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. The language would repeat the pre- 
vious wording regarding the nonarmory construction, and would also 
provide the same authority as to units that have been redesignated 
or converted or reorganized because of some Federal requirement. 
We do not feel that the States should pay a share of such require- 
ments. 

Mr. Murer. That is on the theory, is it not, that these additional 
costs are occasioned by something that has nothing to do with the 
State’s particular needs. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituer. They are needed by the guard in its Federal func- 
tions. 

Mr. Tracy. That is right. The changes are made only because of 
Federal requirements and the language which is proposed here would 
state clearly that the changes are required for Federal purposes. In 
other words, any change that was required for State purposes would 
not fal] within the coverage of this language. 

Mr. Mictrer. So this language would take care of alterations and 
changes in structures that were formerly classified as State armories, 
as well as those under the program for “Other than armory con- 
struction”? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. The principle involved is the same. The reasoning 
behind it is identical, but it would affect some buildings that hereto- 
fore have been considered purely State armories? 

Mr. Tracy. Correct, and the reason for it is because these changes 
are not requested by the States in any way. 

Mr. Mixer. Or of any real value to the States? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, and are of no concern to the States. 

In connection with that same change, it should be pointed out that 
the amount of $8,300,000 constitutes new obligational authority and 
is in addition to amounts previously made available under this appro- 
priation heading. 

Mr. Rizey. Appearing on page 52? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rirxy. How about the change on page 55? 
Mr. Tracy. The change on page 55 constitutes merely a change in 
the title of the appropriation. It is proposed to change the title to 
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“Reserve personnel” so as to make it uniform with the titles of the 
Navy and the Air Force appropriations. 
Mr. River. You may proceed. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Tracy. Under the heading, “Army National Guard,” certain 
changes have been made which appear on page 58 of the committee 
print. The proviso from last year’s appropriation, which authorized 
the transfer of $25 million to this appropriation from “Procurement 
and production, Army,” has been deleted beeause similar authority 
is not requested for the fiscal year 1956. 

The same is true of the authority to transfer $1,500,000 to this 
appropriation for additional State National Guard civilianemployees. 
No similar authority is requested for the fiscal year 1956. 

That completes the language changes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivey. Thank you very much, Mr. Tracy. 


ELIMINATION OF UNNECESSARY WORDAGE 


Mr. Forp, Mr. Tracy, last year you will recall we went. through 
the process of trying to eliminate a number of unnecessary phrases, 
words, and so forth. Does the Army have any comment to make on 
what was done, or any suggestions for future cleaning up of the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Tracy. We have no suggestions for specific changes at this 
time, Mr. Ford. I might mention that legislation to enact. into per- 
manent law a number of the provisions still contained in the Appro- 
priation Act which are of a legislative nature is now before the Armed 
Services Committees of both the Senate and the House. The House 
bill is H. R. 2084 and the Senate bill is S. 797. No hearings have yet 
been scheduled: on those bills, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Minter: De they cover what we discussed last year in detail ? 

Mr.. Tracy. Generally so. They would take out just about all of 
the legislative provisions that now appear anyw ae in the Defense 
Appropriation: Act. 

Mr. Miter. In the interim, until such bills are acted upon, we are 
repeating the same language in those instances that were in the bill 
last year ¢ 

Mr. Tracy. That. is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. And the matters that you have brought up before us 
are the only changes between the language last year and the proposed 
language for this bill? 

Mr. Tracy. That. is right. We are recommending no further 
changes to enact. any of these provisions into permanent law through 
the appropriations act. 

Mr. Rusey. Mr. Tracy, we appreciate very much having had you 
here today. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 
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Wepnespay, Marca 30, 1955. 


MARKSMANSHIP Pay 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. 8S. LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

BRIG. GEN. C. H. HUTCHISON, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING 
BRANCH, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 

BRIG. GEN. LOUIS V. HIGHTOWER, CHIEF, ORGANIZATION AND 
TRAINING DIVISION, G-3 


Mr. Stxes. We will come to order. 

General Lawton. We have this morning a discussion of marksman- 
ship pay. I would like to introduce as the principal witness Brig. 
Gen. Louis V. Hightower, Chief, Organization and Training Divi- 
sion, G-3, Department of the Army. 

Mr. Stxes. General Hightower, we will be glad to hear from you on 
this subject. 

General Hiewrower. Mr. Chairman, the attitude toward incentive 
pay for marksmanship is rather in a state of flux or indecision at the 
moment. 

Elements of the Department of the Army staff feel that such a thing 
is required. However, certain of the field commands are completely 
against it. 

As a result of the weapon complexity which we now have and the 
grave difficulty of trying to determine just exactly what should be the 
ee of a man, plus the fact we are undergoing several tests 

or reorganization of the Army, plus the fact that we have this same 
problem under study by at least three different agencies at the mo- 
ment, we do not know exactly what we should do, sir. 

But when these tests are completed, that is the Blue Bolt, Follow 
Me, and Sage Brush, when the Human Resources Research Organiza- 
tion, Operation Research Office, plus our own studies are completed 
within the Department of the Army, we feel we can come up with a 
definite concrete proposal as to exactly what should be done, but at 
the moment we do not know. 

We know we want it but we don’t know what we should ask for. 

Mr. Srxes. That appears to be a reasonable statement. It seems 
to me it would serve a useful purpose. It boosts the morale of the 
troops by allowing them to reach a state of readiness qualification 
and superiority in training. It shows individual skill, gives them 
a little pay in addition, which is some incentive. It seems to me 
there are a number of reasons why it would be desirable. 

General Hicurower. That is right, Mr. Chairman. There are 
several. One of the greatest is to instill confidence of the man in his 
weapon. That is accomplished only by his knowing it, using it, and 
being completely and thoroughly acquainted with both his capabilities 
and its limitations. 

Mr. Suxes. This committee has had its attention directed a number 
of times in recent months to statements that many troops in combat 
actually have but little skill in the use of their weapons. That is a 
very strange thing to contemplate. Certainly if it does exist the only 
way around it is “through greater familiarity with the weapon, and 
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knowledge of its use. This is obtainable only through practice and 
more practice. 

General HicHrower. That is exactly right, sir. You get that 
through shooting and training, manipulation and working with it 
day after day. 

Mr. Srxes. Since the rifle is still the basic weapon, the weapon with 
which by far the greatest number of combat troops are equipped, why 
is there any indecision about this matter ? 

General HieHrower. Only this, Mr. Chairman: If we give it only 
to the infantrymen we will deprive the artillerymen, the tankers, and 
the engineers of the four combat branches, so to speak, of their incen- 
tive also. sir. 

It has been thought, and there is a lot of reason behind it, that the 
infantryman needs an additional incentive, to enhance his prestige, 
glamour, whatever it may be. 

Mr. Srxes. That is another important thing. You have a difficult 
task obtaining infantrymen. The average person going into the 
service doesn’t want the Infantry. It is unfortunate because it is 
a great branch of the service. Nevertheless, because it is the branch 
that takes the drubbing, gets the dirty work, and takes the casualties 
when the going gets tough, a lot of people want no part of it. It 
seems to me it is all right to give a little something extra to the fellow 
who totes a musket. 

General HicuTower. Yes, and we do that by the Infantry Combat 
Badge, the award of which was made for proper performance under 
combat conditions which also authorized them to get extra pay. They 
and the medical corpsmen are the only soldiers of the Army who draw 
that additional pay. 

Mr. SrKes. Does the expert infantryman draw extra pay at all 
times or only during periods of combat ? 

General Hieutower. The expert infantryman, a man who is con- 
sidered expert, although not necessarily one who has so demonstrated 
in combat, has not received compensation since October of 1949. The 
Career Compensation Act included no provision for pay of either 
combat or expert infantrymen. The retroactive combat pay act of 
1952 authorized combat pay for service under certain combat condi- 
tions, which conditions are similar to those authorizing the award of 
the Combat Infantry Badge. 

Mr. Srxes. Marksmanship pay would be available to him at all 

times ¢ 
- General Hiewrower. Of course, we had the marksmanship pay 
since about 1922, and it went along with arms qualification for all of 
the combat arms. For example, artillerymen drew expert gunner’s 
pay. Also we had communications men, survey and instrument peo- 
ple, and they also had their type of qualification. 

That was stopped because of economy measures in about 1937. 

It was reinstituted again in about 1941 or 1942. It went along until 
the Hook Commission of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 stopped 
it completely. 

Mr. Stxes. Was it stopped at the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of the Army? 

General Hicutower. I really do not know, sir, but I believe not. 
I am pretty sure it was Mr. Hook’s recommendation to the Legislative 
Committee for that Compensation Act which stopped it. 
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Mr. Srxes. Is it my understanding that the Army definitely feels 
that marksmanship pay is a good thing, that you would like to have 
it restored, but that the recommendations on the manner of restoration 
have not been firmed up and that it is considered preferable that no 
action be taken at this time by the Congress on the matter? 

General HigHTrower. Yes, sir; exactly. We will be prepared with- 
in the next 6 months to make a definite proposal, but as of the moment, 
sir, we are not ready. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you assure this committee that before we meet again 
a year from now to discuss the Army budget you will have something 
before Congress in the way of a rec ommendation on this matter? 

General Hicutrower. Y es, sir; I believe so. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, I want to agree with you wholeheartedly 
about the value of training "these men to handle their weapons and 
to shoot with some accuracy, which, of course, comes with the han- 
dling of the weapon. 

I do not understand why there is any indecision with regard to the 
matter, frankly. It used to be that the vast majority of men who 
went into the Army had had some experience with firearms before 
they went in, but with the increase of our urban populations and the 
decrease in the population out in the country not many boys now 
have an opportunity to go hunting as they used to in my day and 
generation, and firearms today are largely restricted to the TV pro- 
grams for the city boys. Certainly you are not going to learn to use 
weapons, General, unless you handle them. 

General Hicntower. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. The average 12-year-old boy today knows little of the 
use and danger of firearms. I just think it is an essential part of the 
training program, no matter w hat wee apons you may have in the future. 

If you learn to handle individual weapons you will be able to handle 
larger weapons later because you understand the mechanism to a 
greater extent by starting off with the simpler firearms and then gradu- 
ating to the more complex ones. 

General HicHrowerr. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. I certainly hope something can be worked out to install 
neprgpenn to give these men actual practice. You do it in everything 
else 

If you had a tennis team you would have to drill them; if you had a 
baseball team you would have to drill them; a football team has to be 
drilled; basketball is the same, 

The same thing is true in the Army. They will have to learn to use 
whatever instruments go with their profession. 

General Hicotower. Yes, sir. It isn’t as though we didn’t allow 
them to fire, sir. They get a rather comprehensive course. 

Mr. Rrigy. But not enough of it. 

General HigHtower. ‘That is quite possible, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. And it is not something that dawns on you, either. 

General Hicurower. That is right. It is the result of awfully hard 
work. 

Mr. Ritey. It certainly is. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford ? 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 
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Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, General Hightower, for being 
with us. The committee will look forward to receiving recommen- 
dations that are issued as the result of further studies on marksman- 
ship pay. 

This is something we are very much interested in and we want you 
to follow through on it. 

Mr. Ritry. I hope they will expedite that decision, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. I subscribe to that wholeheartedly. 

I would like to say to you and your associates, General Lawton, 
that I believe this concludes as far as we can determine the actual 
presentation of the Army’s budget requests. 

You have been very helpful to us m every sense of the word. It 
has been a pleasure to have you here to work with us and we look 
forward to future contacts with you. 

General Lawron. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want 
to express my appreciation, and that of the witnesses who have been 
here, for your consideration and patience during our long and de- 
tailed presentations. 

Although this does complete our formal scheduling if there is any 
further information that the committee would like to have at any 
time, we are ready, willing, and anxious to furnish such information 
as the committee desires. 

Mr. Suxes. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ritzer. I should like to add my appreciation to General Lawton, 
General Hutchison, and Colonel Tanous because of their fine presen- 
tation and the excellent cooperation they have given this committee. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to reemphasize the same, General Lawton, 
General Hutchison, and Colonel Tanous. Your able assistance has 
been invaluable. 

General Lawton. Colonel Tanous may not be with us much longer 
but I look forward to being with the committee in the future. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 30, 1955. 
Nationat Guarp ASssociATION 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. E. A. WALSH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIA- 
TION 

MAJ. GEN. D. W. McGOWAN, COMMANDING 50TH ARMORED DIVI- 
SION, NEW JERSEY NATIONAL GUARD 

MAJ. GEN. W. H. HARRISON, JR., ADJUTANT GENERAL OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

MAJ. GEN. EARLE M. JONES, ADJUTANT GENERAL OF CALIFORNIA 

COL. MARK H. GALUSHA, OFFICE, NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Srxes. Gentlemen, the committee is privileged to have present 
this morning Maj. Gen. Ellard Walsh, long an outstanding figure m 
the National Guard of the United States and one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the National Guard Association of the United 
States. 

_ He is accompanied by several associates who also are outstanding 
in that important field of activity. 
59703—55——96 
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General Walsh, we have always considered it a great pleasure to 
have you and your associates to meet with this committee. We feel 
close to the National Guard. We know of its great importance to this 
Nation as one of the real bulwarks of defense which America always 
has been able to depend on. 

You as one of the great leaders in that important work always wil] 
receive a warm welcome here. 

We will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

General Watsn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, you have always 
been so very kind and I want you to know we are most appreciative. 
I would like to present formally the gentlemen who are with me— 
Maj. Gen. D. W. McGowan of New Jersey, commanding the 50th 
Armored Division and chairman of our standing committee on 
legislation. 

‘Maj . Gen. William H. Harrison, Jr., who is the adjutant general of 
the State of Massachusetts. 

Maj. Gen. Earle M. Jones, adjutant general of California, and 
Col. Mark H. Galusha of our office. 


PROVISION OF FACILITIES FOR ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Our primary reason in coming here this morning is not with ref- 
erence to the amount of money to be appropriated for the armory 
and the nonarmory construction program but rather to acquaint the 
committee with the delays which have arisen in connection with the 
implementation of the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950, and to 
appeal to the committee for help in seeing if that program cannot 


be expedited in some manner. 

I invite the committee’s attention to the fact that almost 5 years have 
passed since the enactment of the National Defense Facilities Act, and 
yet in all that time we have been able, up to date, to obtain only one 
reasonably satisfactory armory space criteria, which is for a single 
unit armory for 120 and over men. 

Since we appeared before your committee last spring, and notably 
commencing on June 29, we have done everything in our power to 
bring the situation to the attention of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Properties and Installations. Up to this time all we have 
been able to accomplish is this one single unit space criteria. 

On the 9th of January of this year the Department of the Army 
approved and forwarded to the Department of Defense space criteria 
for multiple-unit armories, that is armories housing 2, 3, 4, and 5 
units, and the criteria for special units, such as division headquarters, 
DivArty headquarters, battalion headquarters, Signal companies, 
Ordnance companies, and things of that sort. 

The most interesting thing in this whole business is the contrast 
between what the Department of Defense has done in delaying Army 
National Guard construction and what the Department of the Air 
Force has accomplished in the way of Air National Guard con- 
struction. 

In the 4 fiscal years from 1952 to 1955, the Congress has been ex- 
tremely generous where the Army National Guard is concerned, and 
has appropriated a total of $77,094,000 for armory and nonarmory 
construction. 
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That is broken down into $64,994,000 for armories and $12,100,000 
for nonarmory. 

Yet in those 4 years we have been able only to disburse $32,326,627. 

In contrast, in a period of 2 years and 9 months the Air Force and 
the Air Force Division of the National Guard Bureau has processed 
and practically completed more than $65 million worth of construction, 
and yet they are operating under the identical provision of law; 
namely, Public Law 783, 81st Congress, or commonly referred to as 
the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950. 

This is the last appropriation that will be made under the provisions 
of that act unless the Congress sees fit to extend it, and I was informed 
only this morning that hearings on the extension of that act will com- 
mence before the House Armed Services Committee immediately after 
the Easter recess. 

We simply cannot understand these roadblocks and delays, and we 
are doubly puzzled when we consider that in the Army Reserve they 
have been able to build these multiple armories seemingly without 
any difficulty. 

On March 15, 1952, for example, 25 Army Reserve armories costing 
an aggregate of $9 million were approved. 

Included in this group was an armory at Macon, Ga., totaling 
28,600 square feet. 

On June 24, 1952, 7 more armories were approved at $2,541,000, 
and so on right down the line to March 12, 1954. 

In looking over the press releases from the Department of the Army, 
we find the types of armories built for the Army Reserve run 200-, 400-, 
600-, 800-, isd up to 1,000-man armories. 

As late as March 3, 1955, only a few weeks ago, there were 19 Army 
Reserve armories authorized to be constructed in multiples of 200-men, 
400-men, and 1,000-men, total cost at $5,579,000. Yet we are held to 
this rigid criteria of single unit 120-man armories. 

No provision whatever is made for any increase or for any flexibility 
other than the 15 percent for circulation. 

This fiscal year the Congress increased the authorized strength of 
the Army National Guard from 325,000 to 375,000. 

For next fiscal year it increases from 375,000 to 425,000. 

Now the Congress is face to face with a bill which just came out 
yesterday, H. R. 5297, commonly known as the National Reserve Plan. 
This bill has been voted out by subcommittee No. 1 of the House Armed 
Services Committee, and will be considered by the full committee im- 
mediately after the Easter recess. 

Under the terms of that bill it is contemplated that the strength of 
the Army National Guard will go to 700,000 by June 30, 1960, and 
yet in connection with all the hearings not one word has been said 
anywhere about facilities. 

It seems to us to be the height of folly to be increasing the strength 
of the Army Guard at this rapid ratio and yet providing no facilities. 
And even when Congress has been as generous as it has been in making 
these appropriations, that after a period of 4 years only $32 million 
in round figures, which is approximately 50 percent of the funds appro- 
priated, has been actually obligated and contracted. 
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It is not a question of the projects not being there, because as of 
December 31, 1954, there were 444 projects from the States, totaling 
$45,987,810, pending before the Reserve Facilities Board. 

As far as we can ascertain there is no fault in the National Guard 
Bureau because again on the 31st of December 1954 there were only 
three armory projects awaiting action in that Bureau. 

The redtape which has dpvoknied in connection with the administra- 
tion of this act is inconceivable. There are 26 separate agencies with 
which we have to deal. The same seemingly holds true for the Air 
Force. 

Yet in some way the Air Force gets theirs through. And remember 
that the Air Force, and the Air Force Division of the National Guard 
Bureau, is operating on 1-year money. Air Force construction funds 
lapse at the end of the fiscal year; whereas all this money I have been 
talking for, as you know, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you have 
made no year money. 

Mr. Forp. Are the Air Force type facilities for the Air National 
Guard similar type buildings to the ones the Army National Guard 
constructs? 

General Watsu. No, sir. They are very much superior. 

Mr. Ritey. Where is your roadblock, General? Is it here in Wash- 
ington, or is it because the States do not cooperate with you promptly ? 

General WatsH. Undoubtedly, some of the State have had some 
trouble, but by far the greatest roadblock is right here in Washington. 

I think I can give you a pretty fair example of what they are up 
against. I have a report here: An enumeration of the agencies which 
must examine all new construction projects and, changes to projects 
already approved, throw the spotlight on one of the causes of delay 
with the armory construction program. 

These agencies are listed in the approximate order of processing 
action—the State Reserve Forces Facilities Committee, the National 
Guard Bureau, Department of the Army, including G-3, G—4, and the 
Army Comptroller, Chief of Staff of the Army, Assistant Seeretary 
of the Army, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties and 
Installations, the Reserve Forces Facilities Committee, the Bureau of 
the Budget, House Armed Services Committee, Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

In. connection with the last 2, that is a 30-day delay right here. All 
of these projects have to be submitted to the House and Senate Armed 
Services Committees, and there is a working arrangement between 
those committees and the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Prop- 
erties and Installations that if at the end of 30 days no action has 
been taken by the committee, then the projects will stand approved. 

Our association has had in being since last June a committee on 
criteria. At that time General Harrison was the chairman of it. Now 
General Jones of California is: the chairman. We have had the help 
of the chairman of the Armed Services Committee of the Senate who 
has had conferences with the Secretary of Defense and Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Properties and Installations. 

Some people will tell you this is all our own fault. We take issue 
with that, for they will tell you “Well, if they had gone ahead on the 
old criteria all of this would have been out of the way.” 

Well, the original criteria of the Department of Defense provided 
for only 3,500 square feet for the drill hall, which was utterly ridicu- 
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lous. The States which have had a world of experience in building 
armories have generally laid down a policy of a minimum of 7,000 
square feet for a drill hall. This area was used as early as 1921 in the 
State of Minnesota. 

In the year of 1935 it was up to 8,009 square feet. 

Now on this new criteria for the 120-man armory the Department 
finally agreed to 7,000 square feet a” upped the overall space criteria 
of an armory in round figures from 12,000 feet to 16,000 square feet. 
We accepted that. But there we stopped. We cannot get the criterias 
for armories with less than 120 men nor can we get criteria for mul- 
tiple unit armories or for special type unit. 

There have been so many arbitrary decisions made in that con- 
nection that are completely unrealistic. 

A rifle company, at 80 percent of TO and E, the basis on which we 
operate, is 165 men. We have many companies notably in two regi- 
ments in Michigan, where they have 165 men in the rifle companies. 
I saw those companies last summer. There are 2 regiments in 
Michigan in the 46th Division which have a strength of over 2,200, 
which ts a tremendous strength for an infantry regiment under peace- 
time conditions. 

I also saw units in the 34th Division from Towa and Nebraska with 
165 men in those companies, and every single one of them present at 
the field training. 

I do not wish, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to monopolize this 
hearing, but I would appreciate you permitting me to defer to General 
Harrison so that he can briefly outline some of the preblems which 
have been brought to the attention of the Department of Defense and 
the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Stxes. We will be very glad to hear from General Harrison. 

General Harrison. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I would like to start first by specifically answering Congressman 
Ford’s question with reference to the comparison between air con- 
struction and Army construction. 

On the air side, the Air Division of the National Guard Bureau have 
developed specific types of armories to serve a specific type of unit. 

In that respect everything has been provided in the facility for 
training, for administration, and for the storage of the equipment 
of that particular unit. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON TYPE OF FACILITIES 


On the Army side, all construction is based on a unit concept. As 
you know units vary in the Army or in the air. They vary in every 
degree. I will give you some figures on it. 

In an infantry division there are probably about 35 different types 
of units, and they vary in strength, as in a division headquarters, for 
example, there are 59 officers, 10 warrant officers, and 125 enlisted men. 

For that particular unit you not only need space for storage of 
equipment, training purposes, but you need a tremendous area of space 
for the administration, not of the division headquarters but of 124 
or 125 units of that particular division. 

The single unit armory makes no provisions for these differences. 
In fact, the space criteria for that particular division headquarters 
unit provided for 144 square feet of space for the officers. That is a 





room 12 by 12. Even for a single unit, a rifle company, 12 by 12, 144 
square feet of space, would not accommodate 6 officers and warrant 
officer of a single rifle company. 

That has been commonly true of every item of space allotment in 
this criteria. 

A signal company has 12 officers, 4 warrant officers, and 287 men, 
They would be required to get all of the equipment of a signal com- 
pany in the storage space whick is provided in a single unit armory, 
which cannot be accomplished. 

The same with the officers. Those 12 officers and 4 warrant officers 
are confined to 144 square feet of space. 

There are other types of units which present similar problems. I 
had the privilege and honor of being the chairman of the board 
General Walsh spoke of. We worked for a long period of time and 
realized that it would be impracticable to develop an armory for each 
particular type unit. Instead we did develop a standard single-unit 
armory of sufficient space criteria to accommodate the administra- 
tion, the storage area for supplies and the training area which would 
accommodate or care for about 80 percent of the various types of 
units which we had in our troop structure. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it would be flexible enough to handle 
80 percent of the kinds of units which might be assigned to that kind 
of armory facility ? 

General Harrison. Yes, sir. The criteria we developed would 
handle different type units. We excepted certain units like battalion 
headquarters of infantry regiments, signal companies, ordnance com- 
panies, headquarters and service companies of engineer battalions be- 
cause of the large variations and the fact we knew administratively 
they needed more space, storagewise or they needed more space be- 
cause of the equipment they had. 

We presented our findings to the president of the association, and 
General Walsh in turn sent it over to the National Guard Bureau. 

Our recommendations had the approval of the National Guard 
Bureau. 

The Department of the Army in turn approved our recommenda- 
tions, with action on it by G-1, G-3, and G4. 

However, at the Secretary of Defense level, these recommendations 
have been held up, except that they did make this compromise—they 
did permit our recommendation to hold with respect to single units 
which had a strength of 120 or more. 

Where does that leave us? For example, a field artillery battery 
has 8 officers, 1 warrant officer, and 97 enlisted men. 

We have no criteria for this type unit. Still the space we recom- 
mended is a minimum space for this type unit. 

A tank company has 5 officers, 1 warrant officer, and 105 men. We 
cannot build a satisfactory armory for this type unit. 

An engineer company has 5, 1, and 110, total 116. We have no 
criteria. But we have determined by checking the equipment for this 
type of unit that it requires the same storage area that we had recoin- 
mended for units that they had approved for 120 or more men. 

Mr. Forv. What is their argument in opposition to the plan pre- 
sented by your organization ? 

General Harrison. We haven’t been able to find out what their 
reasoning is. 
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General McGowan and myself made numerous visits from June 
of last year until January of this present year, when General Jones 
took over the committee. I think I made at least 15 visits to the Penta- 
gon for conferences, for appearances before various members of that 
articular committee at Defense level. I had several meetings with 
Mr. Floete, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Facilities, and we 
never have been able to fina out just why they won’t approve our 
recommendations at the Department of Defense level. 

To us we just don’t understand it, because the agency which should 
know most about the requirements of our units is the Department of 
the Army, and the Department of the Army have approved our rec- 
ommendations after detailed studies by G—1 for personnel require- 
ment in the Army, 3 for training requirements, and 4 for storage of 
‘ equipment. 

General Watsu. That is what I was trying to bring out a while ago, 
gentlemen. In connection with the armories approved for the Army 
Reserve, you will notice in all cases they are predicated on the num- 
ber of men—200, 400, 600, 900, and 1,000. 

But when they come to us, the interpretation is based on a unit of 
a fixed number of men, absolutely no flexibility. 

It seems to us to be rather silly when you get into the engineer 
company, with 116 men, to argue about criteria for a difference of 4. 
Why couldn’t that criteria have said 100 to 120 or 100 to 140, for 
example? Then if there was some flexibility we could adjust somehow 
for the extra number of men. 

General McGowan. Didn’t your experience in Minnesota indicate 
the futility of tailor-making an armory to a minimum size because of 
changes in tables of organization ? 

General Watsn. Yes. 

General McGowan. General Hightower here could have told you if 
he were questioned that the proposed tables of organization for 
armored and infantry divisions is now under study. He told me this 
morning he expects this study to jell in the next few months, and 
would probably increase the strength of artillery batteries which are 
now under 100 to a strength comparable to a rifle company. In other 
words, all units can be as easily administered at about a rifle company 
strength and they will give them more weapons to serve and more jobs 
to do, 

Therefore if we built these armories tailormade to fit a division 
as it is today they might be unsuitable in a year. This has happened 
in the past when we went from the square to triangular division, and 
it will happen again in another 10 years. 


PROBLEMS IN CONVERTING INFANTRY DIVISIONS TO ARMOR 


General Watsu. If you will permit, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have General McGowan bring to your attention a situation with 
reference to armor. 

Four of our infantry divisions have been and are now in the process 
of being converted to armor. As you know, they have an immense 
amount of equipment and materiel. I would like to have him brief the 
committee on the situation confronting the armor divisions and 
notably with reference to the conversion in New York, from infantry 
to armor and where they are faced with that expenditure of $1,750,000. 





General McGowan. New York estimated it will require approxi- 
mately $1,750,000. 

General Watsu. I believe the committee is familiar with the New 
York situation. 

General McGowan. After World War II New Jersey and Texas 
organized armored divisions, the first such divisions in the National 
Guard. We in Jer Bey had at that time some 35 armories. We have 
since organized in 25 additional new locations. We were faced with 
the problem then New York now is facing, and which is being faced 
in Tennessee and in California, and will be faced in Georgia and 
Florida before the summer is out. 

Existing infantry-type armory require modification by attaching 
thereto a garage-type building with a cement floor which can take 
this heavy equipment. 

The old horse units of artillery and cavalry convert beautifully to 
that purpose. They just take care of it nicely. 

But the solution requires a garage building and hardstand added 
to an existing infantry armory “and that solves the situation. 

The present authorization for expenditure of moneys from this 
armory construction program requires the States to bear 25 percent 
of the cost of those garage buildings to house the equipment at the 
armory sites needed for the weekly drills. This the States do not 
understand. 

General WatusH. I might add, Mr. Chairman, the 27th Infantry 
Division of New York which is being converted to an armored division, 
it was the old division located in upper New York State. The armories 
in which its units are housed were all designed for infantry and built 
many years ago. 

A little over a year ago the Chief of Staff of the Army sent for 
General Reckord, the adjutant general of Maryland, the Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, General Erickson, and myself. There he 
acquainted us with the seriousness of the situation and necessity of 
having more armor. We promptly agreed that we would be willing to 
convert. Many other conversions were going on. 

New York indicated a willingness to convert and then estimated it 
would cost $1,750,000 to make the conversion. 

The legislatur e reminded the commanding general of the New York 
National Guard that it had been very generous in appropriating 
money for armory construction to tie in with the Public Law 783, but 
since this was being done at the request and for the convenience of the 
Government they would have to insist that the cost of the conversion 
entailing the remodeling of the armories would have to be borne and 
should be borne by the Federal Government. ‘That is why that matter 
is pending before your committee. 

At the present moment General Jones, the adjutant general of 
California, is chairman of the committee, and I think that his experi- 
ence parallels that of the rest of us. But I would like to have General 
Jones briefly acquaint the committee with the situation as he sees it. 

Mr. Mitier. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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NEED FOR EXPEDITING CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Mintzer. General Walsh, would you, so that we may follow it 
more clearly, outline just what you would like this committee to do 
with respect to the problems we are discussing ? 

General WatsH. I can do that in a very few words. This commit- 
tee, more than any other committee of Congress, is primarily respon- 
sible for the enactment of the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950, 
because it was this committee which saw the problem. 

This committee has been very generous in appropriating money 
under the provisions of that act. 

We have made certain statements before the committee here this 
morning with reference to these unconscionable delays, these road- 
blocks, and this raft of agencies through which we have to go. There 
is only one agency in the country which can do something about it, 
and that is the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties and 
Installations. 

What we would like to see the committee do, because we think it is 
the business of the committee, is to summon that gentleman and his 
executive staff before this committee and find out why armory con- 
struction cannot be expedited. And we are not saying anything to 
you, Mr. Chairman or gentlemen of the committee, that’ we have 
not said again and again to the individuals and agencies we have 
mentioned. 

Mr. Miter. Would it be correct to say you are appealing to us for 
economy in time rather than in money, and you feel it is a matter 
which bears directly on the financial aspects of this program because 
time in a sense is money ? 

General Watsn. That is precisely it, Congressman Miller. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM IN MASSACHUSETTS 


If the chairman and the gentlemen of the committee please, I would 
like to have General Harrison acquaint you with the situation existing 
in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Sixes. Very good. 

General Siagens In Massachusetts we have 12 approved proj- 
ects—for single- unit and multiple- unit armories, and we have State 
appropriations in the amount of $1 million uncommitted. We have 
one multiple-unit armory sdleauiie under construction for which addi- 
tional funds, State funds for over and above 25 percent, have been 
obligated. 

In this particular case the State is bearing 47 percent of the con- 
struction cost as against 53 percent paid by the Federal Government. 

My State legislature has pointed out to me that the law states 
specifically that the State contribution will be 25 percent and the Fed- 
eral contribution 75 percent, and they will not permit me to pay the 
additional cost with 100 percent State funds because of our desire to 
build an adequate armory. That is what we are doing in this one 
instance. 

So that of the additional 12 armories that I have available or have 
authority to go ahead on, only 3 are within the approved space criteria 
in units of 120 men. The others are either multiple units for which 
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we have no criteria or for units that are less in strength than 120, 
There are 1 or 2 engineer companies which total 116 men. 

So if I were permitted to go ahead with my program with an ade. 
quate space criteria, I could use $1 million State funds available and 
approximately $3 million Federal funds. 

Mr. Mitier. State funds are available in Massachusetts ? 

General Harrison. And appropriated. 

General Watsu. I would like to observe, gentlemen, in connection 
with these State funds, that in practically all instances these funds 
are either 1-year or 2-year funds, and they, of course, expire. None of 
it is no-year money except in the State of Minnesota, where it is no- 
year money under a commission. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM IN CALIFORNIA 


In California, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, they have had a tre- 
mendous armory construction program. The State of California has 
appropriated and disbursed millions of dollars without 1 cent of Fed- 
eral aid, and it was only after the enactment of Public Law 783 that 
California commenced to accept some Federal aid. 

I would like to have General Jones briefly acquaint you with the 
situation in California. 

General Jones. General Walsh stated that California has built a 
lot of armories since the end of World War II. In fact we built 65 
armories with completely State money. 

Since the enactment of Public Law 783, however, it is impossible 
for me to get money from my State legislature on an entirely 100- 
percent basis because there is Federal money available. 

I have no difficulty in getting money from my State in the way of 
matching funds. We have plenty of money. The problem is getting 
a criteria established for these multiple-unit armories. That is what 
we would like to have the committee help us do. 

As early as about 2 months ago, General Harrison, General Mc- 
Gowan, and I went up to the office of Mr. Floete. We didn’t see 
Mr. Floete there but Mr. Dieinger. We discussed the possibility of 
flexibility in a single-unit armory. 

He pointed out to us that we had more or less what we had asked 
for, that we shouldn’t have any particular deviation in a single-unit 
armory because we did have 15 percent available for areaways. 

But the committee which General Harrison spoke to you about and 
which met to set up these single-unit armories did leave in the hands 
of the National Guard Bureau the projection of space for the multiple- 
unit armories, 2, 3,4, and 5 units. 

They did prepare criteria for these armories. This criteria for up 
to 5 unit armories was approved through the Department of the Army 
and now it lies in the caer of Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Facilities. We cannot get it out of there. We cannot continue to 
obligate the money available to build armories because the States can- 
not go ahead, and we have this roadblock of not being able to spend 
money available to us. 

That is the situation as we see it now. 





RECOMMENDATIONS TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Rirey. How long has this proposition been in the hands of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense ? 

General Jonrs. Since last fall, I think. 

General Warsn. Since last June 29. 

General Jones. That is right, sir. 

General Watsu. I have the formal letter of transmittal here which 
went to the Secretary of Defense on that day. 

Mr. Miiier. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

General WausH. The criteria for multiple units and special unit 
armories was approved by the Department of the Army on the 9th of 
January and it was transmitted that day to the Department of 
Defense. 

When General McGowan and I made our formal presentation 
before the House Armed Services Committee on the 8th of March, on 
the national reserve program, we had occasion to point out that here 
we were faced with these tremendous increases in strength, which also 
involved tremendous increase in equipment and materiel, but not one 
thing had been said or done about criteria. 

The Department of the Army took it up and contacted the Depart- 
ment of Defense in an effort to expedite the criteria approval, and 
they were informed they could expect the answer in 2 weeks. The 2 
weeks were up on March 22. Here, today, it is March 30, and I con- 
tacted the Department of the Army yesterday, and there is no further 
action apparent. 

I also would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that this Public Law 
783 of the 81st Congress is a splendid act. It is as simple and work- 
able as A, B, C. 

Yet in the administering of the act things have been read into it 
which Congress never remotely intended. 

The contribution ratio here, or formula of 75-25, is clear and ex- 
licit, and yet this thing is working out generally over the United 
States that it is 55-percent Federal and 45-percent State. 

No Federal funds are available for anything in connection with the 
project unless it is inside of 5 feet from the building line. 

In other words, the States have to put up the money for sewer, 
water, and transmission lines beyond 5 feet, pay for all the cost of 
grading, hardstand, landscaping, sidewalks, and woven-wire or pro- 
tective fencing, if required. 

We have read this law to them again and again and pointed out that 
the 75 percent was designed to apply to the project as a whole and 
that Congress never intended that there be this arbitrary 5 feet of 
the building line. 

Again, we are not permitted under the policy now in effect to build 
« storage shed adjacent to an armory. There was nothing in the Act 
that even seiaiobel suggested such a conclusion. If we build that 
storage shed 5 titles from the unit it is all right, but obviously the 
storage shed should be where the unit is. These are the things we 
have been up against. 

To sum it all up, we are just completely frustrated. 

General WatsH. We are appreciative and grateful to this committee 
for its kindness and understanding throughout the years. We have 
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wrestled with this problem month in and month out and have waited 
»atiently until ‘Congress was back in session and we could appear 
before the committee to see if they could delve into this problem. 

It is not a matter of money. There was available this year 
$41,774,000 for armory and nonarmory construction. Obviously that 
would have meant a monthly obligational rate of $3.5 million. From 
the best information we can obtain, the monthly obligational rate js 
closer to $1.5 million. And while we do not have access to the books 
of the Department of Defense, according to our arithmetic there will 
be a carryover in excess of $19 million. 

If the committee accepts the recommendation contained in the 
budget, that would mean $46 million again would be available or 
roughly $4 million more than this year; and again that would pre- 
suppose a monthly obligational rate of $3.5 million. If we are only 
going to obligate at the rate of $1.5 million, we will be exactly where 
we have been in the past. 

As you know, 44 of the 48 State legislatures have been or are in 
session at this time. What luck these States are going to have in carry- 
ing their money over is difficult to say. 

We do have a little better picture in connection with the nonarmory 
construction in that there is a higher percentage of obligation, but 
even there, although some $7,961,607 was obligated and disbursed up 
to 16 December 1954, there are a total approved and pending projects 
before the Reserve Facilities Committee of the Department of Defense 
of 196, totaling thirteen-million-dollars plus. 

‘hat is the story, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. We are so grateful 
to you for permitting us to appear before you this morning. 


NONARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


General McGowan. Will you say something about the policy that 
has prevented the construction of shelter for vehicles? General Har- 
rison is the one who has suffered from that. policy. 

General Watsu. Do you want to inform the committee about this 
policy, General Harrison? 

General Harrison. The only problem in connection with nonarmory 
construction that I can tell you about is that that I have had no non- 
armory construction. Mine is a negative problem. I have had no 
approved nonarmory projects. I have about 2,500 vehicles in my State, 
and since 1946 my State has received about. 4,000 square feet. of con- 
struction which could be considered nonarmory, that is, sheds for the 
storage of 2,500 vehicles; and I have had from the Bureau presumably 
up tothe Department of Defense level, long-range projects, 2 of which 
were returned to me only about 3 weeks ago asking for additional 
information as to needs and requirements. My original application 
was 3 solid pages of positive proof that I needed it, but I have to 
furnish sooailioes 4 pages to justify my original request. So I do not 
know what the problem is other than I am not getting the construc- 
tion and I have the 2,500 vehicles and tanks and field equipment out 
in the open or in basements of some of the armories. 

Mr. Srxes. Any questions, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Srxxs. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. No. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Forp. The date June 29, 1954, was mentioned as the time of 
apparently a change of policy based on a letter from the Secretary 
of Defense. Isthat right ? 

General WarsH. Not quite, Congressman Ford. It was on that date, 
as a result of the work of this criteria committee, of which General 
Harrison was chairman and General McGowan and General Jones 
were members, that I addressed the letter to Mr. Wilson, the Secretary 
of Defense, outlining these matters and asking that action be taken 
prompily to correct them and to develop a minimum criteria that 
would be reasonably satisfactory. As a result of that, there were a 
number of conferences, as General Harrison has pointed out, and also 
with the chairman and the professional staff of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, who entered the problem about that time. I 
have here the minutes of the meeting between Mr. Wilson, Mr. Floete, 
and the Senate Armed Services Committee professional staff on 
August 4 of last year. 

Mr. Forp. I gathered from the statements made that the problem 
may be more acute now but it has been in existence since the enact- 
ment of Public Law 783 ? 

General Watsn. Yes,sir. It has gotten much worse. 

Mr. Forp. Has it gotten worse because more funds were made 
available? 

General Watsu. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, they are piling up because they have 
not reached as far as they should in the Facilities Board ? 


CRITERIA FOR CONSTRUCTION 


General Watsun. It seems so plain to us, where two agencies of Gov- 
ernment are acting under the identical act or law, if one can go out 
and develop a magnificient criteria so that we have never had to 
appear before them once and provide construction in excess of $65 
million in a period of 2 years and 9 months, then there must be some- 
thing sadicntiy wrong with the other agency of Government that in 
4 years, and based on a very inadequate criteria, can only obligate 
some $32 million. 

We do not want to leave the impression that this criteria for a 120- 
man armory is a satisfactory criteria. It is a minimum criteria that 
we have accepted simply to get something done. 

Here are the criteria that the Department of the Army have recom- 
mended and approved : 

For a 1-unit armory, 15,960 square feet. 

For a 2-unit armory, 18,960 square feet. 

For a 3-unit armory, 24,310 square feet. 

For a 4-unit armory, 28,345 square feet. 

_And for a 5-unit armory, 36,895 square feet, plus corridors and 
circulation areas necessary, but not to exceed 15 percent. 

Then they go into two other categories, for headquarters and head- 
quarters company of the infantry division; headquarters and head- 
quarters company of the armor division; headquarters and 
headquarters company of an engineer combat battalion, signal com- 
pany, and they add 800 square feet for storage and 1,660 square feet 
for classrooms. 
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The third category is divisional and regimental headquarters, where 
they add 2,000 square feet, and for various other units such as the 
ordnance unit, 1,000 square feet. 

Rather than delay this, we have accepted this criteria but there are 
two things in here that strike us as rather odd. For example, in a | 
unit armory housing 120 men they provide 700 square feet for toilets, 
showers, lavor atories. and soon. For the 2-unit armory, they provide 
the same amount of space, 700 square feet; for the 3- unit armory the 
same amour.t, 700 square feet; for the 4-unit armory the same amount, 
700 square feet; and for the 5-unit armory the same amount, 700 
square feet. 

I submit that if your units drilled separately over the five nights of 
the week, well and good; but you gentlemen have had quite abit of 
experience and you know if you were a battalion commander and 
wanted your staff with you, I am quite sure you would do your drilling 
on one night. The minute you put in the week-end training you are 
face to face with a messing problem. 

Here is another thing we have found amusing. We have not argue 
about it. In a l-unit armory they provided 200 square feet for the 
kitchen. We get the same 200 square feet for a 2-unit, 3-unit, 4-unii 
and 5-unit armory. If Congress authorizes the weekend training 
periods as they have in the past, up Minnesota way we are not : 
fortunate as people who come from the lovely land of Florida. We 
have to feed them inside in Minnesota. I was up there a month ago 
when it was 52 degrees below at Warroad, Minn. Fortunately, it 

was not quite as cold where I was; it was only 22 degrees below. 


COMPARISON OF ARMY AND AIR FORCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Forp. As I believe the record indicates, the funds we provide 
for the Army National Guard armory program are on a no-year basis! 

General Watsn. That is correct. 

Mr. Forv. The policy has been to permit a carryover because the 
State legislatures have to have something on which to make their 
plans? 

General WatsH. They operate on a biennial program. 

Mr. Foro. The statement has been made the Air Force National 
Guard program has a 1-year fund provision ? 

General Watsu. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. What confuses me is why the policy is one way in the 
Army and another way in the Air Force. Does not the Air Force 
National Guard have to go to the State legislatures to get joint funds‘ 

General Watsu. No, sir. On the Air Force side it is 100 percent 
Federal. You see, Public Law 783 provides two methods, one the 
75-25, and the other 100 percent Federal. 

Mr. Forp. For the Air Force it is 100 percent ? 

General Waxsu, Yes, sir. 

General Jones. There is a reason for that. To get these States to 
accept the air units which are not particularly valuable to the States, 
they provide Federal funds for the facilities. 

General Watsu. And there is another reason, These air units. 
as you know, are very expensive units to maintain, and since generally 
speaking the States would have no use for those in matters of secur ity 
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missions, the Air Force gave the States very favorable service con 
tracts. 

General Harrison. Of course, much of the Air Force construction 
is runway extensions, where the States only need short runways, but 
the jet aircraft need longer runways and the States will not pay for 
those extensions. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Muuier. I understand, gentlemen, that you have presented this 
same problem, or I assume you have, to the proper legislative sub 
committee. ITs that right ¢ 

(jeneral Wausn. We have mentioned that we would, but the hear- 
ings on the extension of the act do not come up until after the Easter 
recess. 

Mr. Miner. It is your intention to do that? 

General WarsH. Yes, sir. The same gentlemen will appear at that 
time. 

1956 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Mitner. As I understand it, your association is in accord with 
the request made by the Department of the Army so far as the pro- 
visions of this particular budget which we are considering are 
concerned ¢ 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. As I told the chairman ne at a 
dinner a week or so ago, we were in complete accord with the budget 
estimates, and we desired no hearing other than this appearance this 
morning, and would appear only to express our appreciation to the 
committee. Now, you have to understand when I say that, that we 
are never permitted access to the breakdown. All| we get are the round 
tigures. We judge the amount to ve adequate, as I told you, Mr. 
Chairman. Whether there might be some difficulties like we have 
had so often under project 6512 is another story. 

Mr. Mruier. In other words, you are not going to sign a blank 
check ? 

(reneral WausH. No, sir. 

Mr. Miniter. But so far as you know, both the amounts contained in 
this bill for the National Guard functions and the language it is 
recommended to contain are in accord with your thinking, and you 
are supporting them ? 

(yeneral Wautsu. Yes. They appear to us to be eminently satis 
factory. One thing we hope the committee will bear in mind is that 
if anything happens that the National Defense Facilities Act is not 
extended, then the language you have given us for the last 3 or 4 
years would also have to be in the appropriation bill again or we 
would be completely stymied. 

Mr. Mirier. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. Off the record 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Mirier. As I understand it, you support the budget requests 
that are before us and you are pointing out to us, and you intend 
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The third category is divisional and regimental headquarters, where 
they add 2,000 square feet, and for various other units such as the 
ordnance unit, 1,000 square feet. 

Rather than delay this, we have accepted this criteria but there are 
two things in here that strike us as rather odd. For example, in a 1- 
unit armory housing 120 men they provide 700 square feet for toilets, 
showers, lavoratories, and soon. For the 2-unit armory, they provide 
the same amount of space, 700 square feet; for the 3-unit armory the 
same amour.i, 700 square feet ; for the 4-unit armory the same amount, 
700 square feet; and for the 5-unit armory the same amount, 700 
square feet. 

I submit that if your units drilled separately over the five nights of 
the week, well and good; but you gentlemen have had quite a, bit of 
experience and you know if you were a battalion commander and 
wanted your staff with you, I am quite sure you would do your drilling 
on one night. The minute you put in the week-end training you are 
face to face with a messing problem. 

Here is another thing we have found amusing. We have not argued 
about it. In a 1l-unit armory they provided 200 square feet for the 
kitchen. We get the same 200 square feet for a 2-unit, 3-unit, 4-unit 
and 5-unit armory. If Congress authorizes the weekend training 
periods as they have in the past, up Minnesota way we are not as 
fortunate as people who come from the lovely land of Florida. We 
have to feed them inside in Minnesota. I was up there a month ago 
when it was 52 degrees below at Warroad, Minn. Fortunately, it 
was not quite as cold where I was; it was only 22 degrees below. 


COMPARISON OF ARMY AND AIR FORCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Forp. As I believe the record indicates, the funds we provide 
for the Army National Guard armory program are on a no-year basis? 

General Watsu. That is correct. 

Mr. Forv. The policy has been to permit a carryover because the 
— legislatures have to have something on which to make their 
plans? 

General WausH. They operate on a biennial program. 

Mr. Forp. The statement has been made the Air Force National 
Guard program has a 1-year fund provision ? 

General Watsu. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. What confuses me is why the policy is one way in the 
Army and another way in the Air Force. Does not the Air Force 
National Guard have to go to the State legislatures to get joint funds? 

General Watsu. No, sir. On the Air Force side it is 100 percent 
Federal. You see, Public Law 783 provides two methods, one the 
75-25, and the other 100 percent Federal. 

Mr. Forp. For the Air Force it is 100 percent ? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

General Jones. There is a reason for that. To get these States to 
accept the air units which are not particularly valuable to the States, 
they provide Federal funds for the facilities. 

General Watsu. And there is another reason. These air units, 
as you know, are very expensive units to maintain, and since generally 
speaking the States would have no use for those in matters of security 
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missions, the Air Force gave the States very favorable service con- 
tracts. 

General Harrison. Of course, much of the Air Force construction 
is runway extensions, where the States only need short runways, but 
the jet aircraft need longer runways and the States will not pay for 
those extensions. 

Mr. Foro. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suxes. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Minter. I understand, gentlemen, that you have presented this 
same problem, or I assume you have, to the proper legislative sub- 
committee. Is that right? 

(reneral Watsu. We have mentioned that we would, but the hear- 
ings on the extension of the act do not come up until after the Easter 
recess. 

Mr. Miiier. It is your intention to do that? 

General WatsH. Yes, sir. The same gentlemen will appear at that 
time. 

1956 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Miter. As I understand it, your association is in accord with 
the request made by the Department of the Army so far as the pro- 
visions of this particular budget which we are considering are 
concerned ¢ 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. As I told the chairman informally at a 
dinner a week or so ago, we were in complete accord with the budget 
estimates, and we desired no hearing other than this appearance this 
morning, and would appear only to express our appreciation to the 
committee. Now, you have to understand when I say that, that we 
are never permitted access to the breakdown. All we get are the round 
figures. We judge the amount to ve adequate, as I told you, Mr. 
Chairman. Whether there might be some difficulties like we have 
had so often under project 6512 is another story. 

Mr. Miuxirr. In other words, you are not going to sign a blank 
check ? 

(reneral WatsH. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. But so far as you know, both the amounts contained in 
this bill for the National Guard functions and the language it is 
recommended to contain are in accord with your thinking, and you 
are supporting them ¢ 

General Watsn. Yes. They appear to us to be eminently satis- 
factory. One thing we hope the committee will bear in mind is that 
if anything happens that the National Defense Facilities Act is not 
extended, then the language you have given us for the last 3 or 4 
years would also have to be in the appropriation bill again or we 
would be completely stymied. 

Mr. Mirier. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitirr. As I understand it, you support the budget requests 

that are before us and you are pointing out to us, and you intend 
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to point out to the legislative committee, what you feel is a serious 
roadblock in the armory-construction program ? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixture. And in a general way you are requesting our moral 
support in speeding that program up, but so far as the dollar amount 
is concerned you think it is adequate in this bill ? 

General WatsH. Yes, sir; and please tell General Reckord I said 
SO. 
Mr. Mutter. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


JOINT USE OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Mitier. For my own information, do you have an armories 
designed for joint use? In other words, I understand the formula 
is 3 to 1 on contributions with reference to strictly National Guard 
units and is 100 percent Federal responsibility with reference to non- 
armory construction. Do you have any armories designed for a joint 
use between strictly National Guard units and Reserve units of one 
kind or another, Marines, Navy, or whatever it might be? 

General WatsH. We do not have the records, of course, but those 
come as a result of agreements negotiated generally between the State 
and the Department of the Army. I know there are such units. 

Mr. Mrizer. We have been given to understand that at least the 
program envisaged the most economical use possible, and that there 
would be joint use in certain areas where circumstances made it de- 
sirable. What I want to know is, what is the formula, if any, with 
respect to armory construction that might be used jointly by a 
National Guard unit and some strictly Federal Reserve unit? 

General WatsH. This is the provision of law under which these 
joint agreements are negotiated. I am quoting from section 4 (d) of 
Public Law 783 of the 81st Congress : 


Each contribution made pursuant to section 3 (b) or 3 (c) of this Act shall 
be subject to such terms and conditions as the Secretary of Defense, after con- 
sultation with the Armed Services Committees of the Congress, shall deem 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this Act: Provided, That except as agreed 
at the time the contribution is made the facilities provided through contribu- 
tions made pursuant to section 8 (c) of this Act shall be subject to joint utiliza- 
tion only to the extent deemed practicable by the State concerned. 

So the agreement must be negotiated at the time the contribution 
ismade. But the regrettable part of the thing is that insofar as we 
are aware up to date no policy has been promulgated when the agree- 
ment is signed for the Federal Government’s share of the operation 
and maintenance, and even where these joint usages are in effect, the 
whole burden of operation and maintenance falls on the State, just 
as it does in connection with any other armory construction. That is 
the thing the Department of Defense completely overlooks, that once 
the armory is built the State must forever operate and maintain it. 
And if they are going to continue to increase the strength of the Army 
National Guard, something will have to be done in this regard. 

Oddly enough, it does not work in reverse. When a Reserve armory 
is built we do not come in the picture for joint utilization. 

Mr. Miter. Why is that, General? I do not see a reason for such 
a limitation. 
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General Wausu. We do not see any sense to it either. To us it 
seems this simple, that sauce for the goose should be sauce for the 
gander. 

Mr. Miuter. It seems to me that facilities that were built as a Na- 
tional Guard armory primarily for the use of Federal Reserve forces 
and would not be needed because of State requirements, should be 
looked upon in the same category as nonarmory construction. By the 
same token, I feel the Federal Government should be given maximum 
use of State facilities provided they are available w ithout undue hard- 
ship to the National Guard, and likewise any Reserve facility should 
be available for reasonable use by the National Guard. I cannot see 
any distinction. 

General Watsu. In times of war or emergency when the Army 
Guard is gone, then the Federal Government “will be given usage of 
these new ‘buildings. 

Mr. Mirxier. Might I interrupt right there? If we have an emer- 
gency it appears the guard will not all be gone. We have a new plan 
for local antiaircraft. defense and it does not follow necessarily that 
in a future emergency all the guard would be gone; does it? 


USE OF NATIONAL GUARD IN AN EMERGENCY 


General Watsu. General Harrison and [ were called to appear be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Committee with Governor Herter of 
Massachusetts a couple weeks ago in reference to the possible use of 
funds, both State and Federal, in civil defense. We used the area 
represented by Maryland and Delaware. If that area were com- 
pletely devastated 


Mr. Mixxer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Watsn. While we guardsmen like to think we are quite 
somebody, we are still mortal and it is conceivable that in the event of 
such a catastrophe there would be no guard in:those States, and they 
would have to be brought in from Virginia or other States. The only 
authority that could put them there would be the Federal author ity. 
So we have to stand on the proposition that when it comes to a matter 
of the common defense, the interests and rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment are paramount, and therefore the President, operating under 
section 111 of the National Defense Act, would order into the active 
Federal service all or such parts of the Army and Air Guard as he 
thought advisable and instantly they could be moved to the devastated 
area. 

On the other hand, if the area is devastated, it would entail the 
moving of 3 million people in that area, and would the guard be or 
not be available? All we can point out is that heretofore all the 
mobilizations have been on a phase basis, and probably the next 
mobilizations will be. Therefore, these elements go in over a period 
of time. Certainly it is true some of the new elements are on high 
priority. They are just gone. Of course, the Air, we know, is gone. 
Those arrangements are already made. Then, of course, as you gen- 
tlemen know, there are a given number of squadrons that are on perma- 
nent alert and they rotate the personnel from month to month. 

Mr. Mixer. I have no further questions. Thank you, very much. 
! would like to say on the record that I am sure my colleagues appre- 
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ciate the gracious remarks you have made about this committee's use- 
fulness, and I am sure their confidence has not been misplaced. I fee! 
we can be very gratified at the progress that is being made by the 
National Guard, and the reports that we get indicate that the support 
we have given has been very fruitful. 

General Wausu. Thank you very much, sir, and, Mr. Chairman, | 
would like to have this on the record, if you please. This is the 33d 
consecutive year that I have appeared before this committee. The 
first time was in 1922. The committee was just as gracious then as 
they are now. I felt that way then, and you know how I feel now. 

Mr. Stxes. General Walsh, the testimony which you and your asso- 
ciates have given to us this morning has been most valuable. This 
committee has a very high degree of confidence in any information 
that you bring to us. 

General WatsH. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. We consider it a privilege to work with people like you 
and those accompanying you here for the mutual good of this great 
country in which we are privileged to live. You should be very proud 
of your great record of service and I, as a warm friend of many years, 
am proud for you. 

General Wausu. Thank you very much, and may you have a pleasant 
Easter. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 30, 1955. 
NATIONAL BoarpD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RirLE Practice 


Mr. Stxes. The committee has received a statement from the Ameri- 


can Legion relating to appropriations for the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice which will be inserted in the record at 
ee 


( 


he statement is as follows :) 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1955. 
Hon. Rosert L. F, SrKeEs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Appreciating that your subcommittee is very busy with 
the tremendous task of analyzing budget requirements for the Army, we have 
decided against personal appearance in behalf of funds for the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and respectfully request, in lieu thereof, that 
this communication be made a part of the record of such hearings. 

For many years the American Legion has appeared before Appropriations 
Subcommittees of both Houses to make pleas for adequate funds for the very 
worthy purposes for which the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice was created more than 50 years ago. Our interest dates back to the close 
of World War I when returning veterans interested themselves in civilian marks- 
manship activities, not only as a highly competitive sport, but also as an adjunct 
to national defense. These men had come to appreciate the value of the in- 
fantryman’s arm—the rifle—and had experienced the oftentimes pitiful lack of 
training in finding,and hitting the target which caused many casualties because 
of team or individual failure. 

Rifle clubs were organized across the Nation, and as time went on it naturally 
followed that juniors became interested. This brought on junior clubs under 
the sponsorship of American Legion posts and individual legionnaires. Both 
senior and-junior clubs engaged in competitive matches at local, State, and 
National leyels.: Thousands of young men thus became proficient in the use 
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and care of the rifle. Many of these became able instructors whose services in 
World War II and the Korean emergency proved invaluable. The effect of the 
earlier civilian training was far-reaching in wartime. 

Not so far back in the history of our country the rifle was an important and 
valued piece of equipment. Great numbers of our male population were well 
acquainted with its use. But as our country has developed, as the areas became 
more crowded, the use of the rifle has diminished until today only a very small 
percentage of our youth have even fired one. Safety factors require adequate 
facilities and expert supervision in marksmanship training programs, and that 
is where the NBPRP comes into its important role. 

But to fulfill its purpose the NBPRP has to have funds adequate to render 
maximum assistance in the development of galleries and ranges; the availability 
of small bore and high caliber ammunition, target material, and other essentials. 
It must also be in position to encourage, lead, coordinate, plan, and otherwise 
lend aid in the promotion of rifle clubs as well as to the effective performance of 
same. 

In recent years the annual appropriation for these purposes has diminished. 
It is our opinion that insufficient funds has not only held back the promotion 
of rifle clubs and practice, but that it has also permitted initiative to “die on the 
vine” to the end that civilian marksmanship training may soon come to an un- 
happy termination. 

We sincerely believe that money spent in the direction of marksmanship train- 
ing for our youth is but a small premium on the stored-up military value that 
will follow. As these young men enter the active or Reserve military forces, 
their earlier marksmanship training begins paying immediate dividends. 

We have always felt that State civilian team participation at the National 
matches served very useful purposes. These matches provided incentive for 
the arduous training necessary for team membership qualification. The in- 
struction received there, and the competition encountered, all served to round 
out top-flight experts in rifle marksmanship. As these people returned to their 
homes and communities, their enthusiasm spread to friends and acquaintances 
and the result was that others enrolled in the great program. We should like 
to see the Congress restore the funds for this purpose. 

The sum of $150,000 for 1956 appears to us to be entirely inadequate. That 
sum does not represent a realistic approach to the needs if we are to make the 
civilian marksmanship program work. 

We sincerely recommend that the original request of $1,866,000 be approved 
by your subcommittee. 


Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE H. OLson, 


Assistant Director. 


Snow, Ick, AND PerMaFrost Researcu EsTaBLisHMENT 


Mr. Srxes. The committee has received a statement from Repre- 
sentative Marguerite Stitt Church of Illinois regarding the proposed 
move of the Snow, Ice and Permafrost Research Establishment from 
Wilmette, Ill., to Hanover, N. H. In response to earlier inquiry the 
committee requested the Department to furnish information with 
respect to this proposal. The reply from the Department along with 
Congresswoman Church’s statement will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1955. 
Hon. Rosert L, F. SIKEs, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee (Army), 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Srxes: The following is in substance the information furnished Mrs. 
Church relative to the transfer of the Snow, Ice, and Permafrost Research 
Establishment (SIPRE) from Wilmette, Ill. to Hanover, N. H.: 

“The Corps of Engineers proposes to relocate SIPRE at Hanover, N. H., as a 
part of a coordinated plan which also will require the move of Corps of En- 
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gineers’ Arctic Construction and Frost Effects Laboratory (ACAFEL) fron 
Boston, Mass., and consolidation of these two intimately related elements in one 
place. Avoidance of possible overlap, simplification of working level coordination 
and an increase in the efficiency of management will result. However, admin. 
istrative matters were not the only criteria. 

“It is evident that research organizations dealing with Arctic conditions 
require satisfactory environmental conditions in which to conduct research, 
Such necessary conditions are not present in Wilmette and Boston. The Corps 
of Engineers, therefore, seeks a solution to this basic problem by moving both 
SIPRE and ACAFEL to Hanover which does have satisfactory environmenta] 
conditions and the secondary requirements of good engineering facilities and 
reference files as well. Dartmouth College encompasses the Thayer School of 
Engineering and recently has obtained the Steffanson'Polar Library—the best and 
most complete polar bibliographical research facility in North America. It is 
believed that environmental conditions at Hanover, N. H., and the Dartmouth 
College facilities afford better opportunities for polar research than are present 
at either Wilmette or Boston. 

“There is no thought of severing all relations with Northwestern University, 
in fact, similar relationships are now maintained by SIPRE with the University 
of Minnesota, Ohio State, Purdue, and Cornell Universities, the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute and many others. 

“As you know, SIPRE was located at Wilmette because the only suitable avail- 
able building in Greater Chicago happened to be there. Unfortunately, the 
present housing facilities cannot be enlarged and SIPRE has expanded into a 
garage and a ballroom as a temporary solution to the space problem. Neces- 
sary modifications of the present installation were made in such a manner 
that much of the equipment can be removed, reused, or salvaged. Consequently, a 
considerable part of the investment in the present building will be recovered. 

“With regard to transportation between Wilmette, vis-a-vis, Hanover and the 
Arctic, our interest in the Arctic is not limited to Alaska but covers an are 
extending from Greenland through the Aleutian Islands. Much of our travel can 
be accomplished via MATS out of Westover Air Force Base.” 

Sincerely, 
Wm. 8S. LAWTON, 


Major General, GS Chief, Budget Division. 


STATEMENT PRESENTED By REPRESENTATIVE MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH TO THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 1 
OPPOSITION TO THE PROPOSED MOVE oF THE SNOW, ICE, AND PERMAFROST RESEARCH 
ESTABLISHMENT FROM WILMETTE, ILL., TO HANOVER, N. H. 


Gentlemen, I very much appreciate this opportunity to present for your earnest 
consideration the following detailed report submitted by Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, 
president of Northwestern University, in protest against the removal of the 
Snow, Ice, and Permafrost Research Establishment from Wilmette, II1.: 

“IT am writing in answer to your inquiry concerning the Snow, Ice, and Perma- 
frost Research Establishment now located in Wilmette. 

“Upon receipt of your letter, I asked for information from Dr. A. L. Howland, 
professor and chairman of the department of geology, Dr. Jorj O. Osterberg, 
professor of civil engineering, and Professor Edward A. Espenshade, Jr., of our 
geography department. These men studied the copy of General Hauck’s reply 
to your inquiry, and Professor Espenshade made the following report for the 
committee : 

“‘T have heard various comments from the staff of SIPRE during the last 
year or so about their move, space needs, and consolidation with the Frost Effects 
Laboratory. I have a feeling from these comments that possible new locations 
for SIPRE were being decided on the basis of personal desires of the individuals 
in the two establishments rather than what would be the best location from which 
SIPRE could carry out its mission. I have further heard indirectly about Dart- 
mouth’s efforts to acquire the SIPRE establishment. Dr. Lincoln Washburn, 
formerly director of SIPRE, accepted a position on the Dartmouth staff about a 
year ago. I know that he has made considerable effort to bring the establish- 
ment to Dartmouth. I have listed below some of the reasons why I think this 
move is unwise and not in the best interest of either SIPRE or the taxpayer. 
One should realize that this will be the third move for SIPRBE in a period of about 
5 years, and in addition, that the lab originally established in the Sierras has 
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now been abandoned. My personal feeling is that all of these moves have been 
ill-advised and that the present one is merely continuation of mistakes which 
have been made in the past. 

“Concentration of research in the east.—There has always been an undue 
concentration of Government research facilities in the east. This move of 
SIPRE to Dartmouth merely adds to this undue concentration. During the last 
year the Quartermaster Corps opened a large establishment at Natick, Mass. 
I believe that Mrs. Church should be interested in seeing the dispersal of these 
research facilities whenever it is feasible and does not detract from the effective- 
ness of their operations. 

“‘Inaccessibtlity of Dartmouth—SIPRE needs for its operations frequent 
visits with scientists. These men are here during work under contract or are 
consultants to the organization. A central location with good railroad and 
airway facilities will save considerable money and time for the Government and 
personnel, At the present time there are two consultants at Northwestern, 
another in Iowa and one at Denver. The contracts are widely spaced in places 
such as California, Purdue, Minnesota, Michigan and Ohio State. I notice 
that the general in his letter has listed the universities particularly in the eastern 
part of the United States. 

“ ‘Keweenaw Station—SIPRE has a field establishment in the Keweenaw Penin- 
sula of Michigan. If this location is not abandoned, several thousand dollars 
of additional cost will be involved in moving between Dartmouth and the 
Keweenaw Peninsula. At present it is a one-night train ride from Evanston. 
There is frequent movement of several men back and forth. I believe accessibility 
to this station should be seriously considered in any new location for SIPRE. 

“‘Environmental advantage.—This particular argument is not a valid one. 
One almost might say that SIPRE could be located as well in Florida, Much 
of the work of SIPRE could not be carried on in what one might consider the 
ideal environment, which would be somewhere in the areas of the Arctic or 
subarctic. In lieu of this, the snow conditions in the Dartmouth area are no 
better than those in the Sierra region which SIPRE has abandoned. From an 
environmental standpoint, conditions are better within the Keweenaw Peninsula 
for the sort of research that SIPRE needs to do than any other part of the 
United States. Even frost conditions in the Keweenaw are not satisfactory, 
but they are certainly far better than conditions in Hanover. Dartmouth is 
good ski country, but not necessarily the proper environment for the work that 
SIPRE has to do. If environment is important, then the Keweenaw Peninsula 
would probably be the ideal place for SIPRE. The Thayer School of Engineer- 
ing at Dartmouth has an excellent reputation as an undergraduate engineering 
school. These facilities, however, are certainly less satisfactory than those 
near a university which has a graduate faculty and particularly one which 
stresses the field of soil mechanics. It is probably possible for SIPRE to invest 
additional funds and equipment in the field of soil mechanics but there could 
be a savings if existing facilities of a school with work in soil mechancs could 
be utilized. This is one of the strong points in favor of being near Northwestern. 
The General makes a point of the Stafferson Polar Library at Dartmouth. This 
is a very excellent descriptive library on the polar regions, but should not be 
considered as particularly pertinent to the basic physical research needs of 
SIPRE. The engineering libraries of any 2 or 3 other institutions would be 
more suitable. 

“*Relationship to Army administration—All of SIPRE’s administrative 
matters are handled by the Chicago district office. I know that this requires 
some movement back and forth and that the close relationships possible have 
facilitated SIPRE’s operation. A move to Dartmouth would probably necessitate 
a change of administrative facilities or retard procedures.’ 

“From all the information we can gather, there is every reason to leave the 
activity where it is now located. To move it would undoubtedly be a mistake.” 

I do most sincerely believe that the above-quoted report merits the full con- 
sideration of every member of the Committee on Appropriations before final 
action is taken and permission granted for the proposed shift. For this reason 
I respectfully ask either that an additional hearing be held at which I may 
present this protest or that, at the minimum, reconsideration of the matter be 
given on the basis of this protest from Northwestern University. 
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(The following additional information was furnished by the 
Army :) 


The cost of moving personnel and equipment from Wilmette to 
Hanover is estimated to be $45,000 and the cost of new construction 
at, Hanover, $1,350,000. There is no provision in the Fiscal Year 195¢ 
Budget Estimates for these costs since it is not anticipated that the 
move will be made before some time in Fiscal Year 1957. 
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Leasing versus ownership of property - 
Rentals, comparison of costs to Army and to private enterprise 
Troop quarters and warehouses, provision of j ; 
Reserve and Reserve Officers Training Corps. (See Reserves, main- 
tenance and operation for.) 
Special services activities 
Special weapons project 
Supplies and minor equipment 
Awards and medals___-_-_- 
Issuance to eligible discharged personnel 
Clothing and equipage- _ __- 
Common supplies and equipment es 
i” | Re eles ae 
Office supplies and equipment 
Equipment acquired from other Government age ncies 
Organizational equipment and supplies___ 
CNN a Sinise vege accack anes 
Corps of Engineers-_-_ - _- 
Ordnance Corps 
Quartermaster - Pe 
PE EEN oc oo es Se eee 
Transportation Corps 
Other organization supplies and equipme nt 
Petroleum, oil, and lubricants_ 
Quartermaster m4 
Supply distribution and maintenance __ 
Armywide maintenance 
Rate of return per dollar spe nt- 
Contractual maintenance_ 
Depot operations- ; 
Field maintenance shops____- 
Post supply __- < 
Reimbursable operations 
Repair parts and materials 
Supply control points oY 
Surplus property disposal __ 
Training. (See title T raining.) 
Transportation SErViCWh: = 5252.5. 
Changes in rates__- 
Floating equipment, ope ration of 
Military Sea Transport Service 
Motor pools, operation of_- 
Movement services 
Rail equipment, operation of 
Reduction of vehicle inventory 
Management (see also Supply control and management): 
Economies and savings achieved___ 
Financial management in the Army-_ 
Manpower and equipment, efforts to conserve : 
Manpower controls_ _ 76 
Manpower utilization: 
Improvement in_ _ _ - 112, 116, 482 
Peacetime _ - 140 
Surveys and audits__ 220, 242 
Paperwork, reduction in___- 1029 
Hoover Commission report on paperwork management- - - 1045 
Personnel actions and procedures _- 1030 
Publications. _ _ - a 1032 
Records administration ___ 1039 
Mapping activities _* 524 
Marksmanship pay - -_-_- 1514 
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Medical care 
Dependents, medical and dental care of 
Doctors and dentists, availability of 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, services performed for 
Hoover Commission report on Federal medical services 
Hospitals, closing of 
Loyalty oath for physicians and dentists 
Medical service schools 
Meningitis outbreak at Fort Dix 
Military Academy 
Mobility of the Army 
Mobilization base 
Mobilization reserves: 
Determination of requirements... ...........-.-,.<s---<----eseee 
Level of 


National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
National Guard. (See title Reserve Forces.) 
National War College 


Obligations and expenditures 

Leveling off of 
Operation Gyroscope. (See Personnel, military, rotation of.) 
Organizational improvement 


Personnel: 
Civilian: 
Employment % 4, 460, 466-476, 
Foreign nationals, use of 464, 479, 
KP duty, use of for 
Manpower requirements 
Obligations for 
Operation Teammate. (See Personnel, military, replacement by 
civilians.) 
Reduction in 
Utilization of 
Civilians eligible for military service 
Janitor services, performance by civilian rather than military per- 
sonnel______-_- 
nee uae aoe abisiinpkesb aiecbienieie 23, 
Effect of better equipment Sed A AER ca or lee cba” SD 
Influence of technological improvements on 
Reduction of 
Manpower utilization. 
Military 
Age groups, distribution by 
Career service, efforts to make more attractive 
Changes in station: 
Coordination with purchases of homes____.....----------- 
Frequency of 
PNT: AUG NONI a is conn dene peeermanennin ate 
Ps ira a am ln a Sana ileal tg OE ARON, '0 3 
IR Sahat ins el SS etn kG Saeki k eee aneaiearal 303, el 
Initial allowance 
New uniform 


Tropical uniforms 
Combat, ratio to noncombat 
Commissions, number issued 
Cost of increase above budgeted end strength for 1956 
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Disciplinary measures 
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Personnel:—Continued 


Military—Continued Pane 
Foreign service tours, length of____ = auld 269 
Grade distribution______ . x eee 273, 275 
Housing. (See title Housing.) 

Insignia, new eis = aioe pee a ie ae ener : 231 
Man-year, average cost of ree. 276. 284 
Medical care. (See title Medical care.) 
NCO clubs, compulsory membership in__- cue 248 
Noncommissioned officers, prestige of ._________- te 92 
Officers: 
Ratio to enlisted personnel___. a Fae — 
Separation of, policy on_ : 269 
Pay and allowances, travel, and other military personnel costs._ 222 

Allowances -_--- are: 277 

Claims, inv estigation of ne 277 

Fraudulent claims, procedures for handling < a 

Marksmanship pay ! : : 1514 

Personnel centers * , 1007 
Recruitment of__ ieee 40, 997 

Enlistments: through recruiting service j 1003 

Separation of Army and Air Force recruiting program _ 1002 

Unauthorized commitments made by recruiters 279 

Reenlistments: 
Percentage of eligibles who reenlist 210 
Periods of 209 
; : 258 
Sa 8 i chal wl te anc all 207-9, 259 
Unanticipated increase in_-_-_--_..--------+ 255 
Reimbursable services for other agencies 289 
Replacement by civilians_-_........------- 296, 461, 467, 1118, 1124 
Rotation of: 

Operation Gyroscope , 262, 300, 355 
Permitting soldiers to select their units__._......_____~- 240 
Training under 583 

254 

IE CHIEN rere NO oe wn er te ae ence 267 

Average in 1956 251 

Changes in estimates subsequent to submission of 1956 bud- 
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Cost of maintaining 1955 strength through 1956 102 

During Korean war 80 

Original estimates for 1956 25 

Reduction in since 1953 51 

Subsistence 5, 313 

KATUSA personnel 335 

Meals supplied under contract 325 

Milk consumption 315 

i 318, 341, 342, 345 

a nn aa ncn owe Ameen aaa eieemeeee 336 

Survey by Schwerin Associates 331 

Transfers for humanitarian reasons 971 
Transient status, number in — 
Welfare, morale, and related activities....... -.------------- 972 

Reductions in 
Planning, long-range 

Coordination of research and development with 

Development of greater mobility 

Participation of civilian officials 

Types of plans developed and nature of planning function 

Printing ns a ca nunnanhhsein Abas neene™ 
Procurement: 
Ammunition and guided missles - - - - --. 
Production facilities for - - - - 


Buy American Act, administration of - 
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Procurement—Continued 

Buy-at-home policy, effect of___-- - 

Coordination of the three departments - - - -- 

Economie distress areas, policy on_ 

Equipment, major 

Labor surplus areas, policy on procurement i. 

Local purchases _. - 

Offices and personnel, reduction in- 

Open end contracts _ - 

Operations - - -- 

Procurement and production 
Carryovers and adjustments in obligations __ 
Funds for_- 

Industrial mobilization _ _- 
Timing and level of program 
Rescission of balances___ _- 
Working capital requirements. 
Quartermaster Corps, attitude of businessmen toward 
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Small business, policy on procurement from___-_~- 
Small purchase program 
Support for United States allies_ 
Technical servicgs procurement offices___ - 
Production facilities, Army policy on___. 
PX system, alleged abuses in_ 


Red China: 
Military strength Seca 
Ratio to American___- 
Research and development. 
Adequacy of budget Nee 
Airborne landing, amphibious, supply and maintenance, and materiel_- 
Air defense operations____-__-____ 
Atomic, biological, and chemical w arfare 
Benefits to civilians from 
Budget for 1956_ 
Direct support costs - 
I es ko chiens enamel ha . 
Long-range projects, financing of _ _ - 
Special weapons project 
Supporting research___ 
Titanium, production of 
Reserve forces 
Civilian reserve program _ 
Construction, military, Army Reserve forces 
Adequacy of 1956 budget 
Appropriations 
Army Reserve construction 
Armory at Wilkes-Barre, 
Carryover of funds 
Funds available___ 1183, 11$ 92) 
Joint utilization of facilities by Army Reserve and National 
Guard _ 
National Guard 
Authorization for projects 
Federal-State participation in providing facilities. _____---~- 
Financing for projects of, status of 
Obligations 
Status reports on- Jura Tenet 
Inactive reservists, assignment to. spe RON AN i SE cnecen cing: eens Saree bes 
Increased importance of 
Maintenance and operation for Army Reserves and Reserve Officers 
Training Corps 
Command and management 
Maintenance__ 
Materiel ___ 
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Reserve forcees—Continued 
Maintenance and operation for Army Reserves and Reserve Officers 
Training Corps i Page 
Personnel processing - 918 
Services 912 
Summary of budget for b O06 
Supplies... ~~~ -- : ; 910 
Training------ 903 
National Guard, Army_------ 1276 
Antiaircraft program _ __- . : 20, 1286, 1290, 1319 
Basic training program. . 1284, 1289 
Command and management - - - - 1298 
Enlistments, effect of draft on 1282 
Facilities __-_-_--- 1313, 1316 
Use of by units from other States___- 1314 
Increase in units in 1956__ ; ; 1280 
Materiel ela a etal Soa , 1300 
National Guard Bureau _- aati 1298 
Personnel costs___- Pea 1291 
Re cruiting Ces 1281, 1283 
Services, including equipment maintenance 
State appropriations for National Guard support- 
Strength _ -_-_- Se 
Gains and losses 
Supplies and repair parts 
Training - 
National Reserve plan: 
Number of trainees under 
Personnel: 
Army Reserves: 
Assignment plan ____- eo oe : 1268 
Strength required of units - _- 1267 
Participation in program - - 1257 
Reserve personnel, Army 1253 
Strength goals for 1956__- ae : ; . 1259 
Potential use of_—__- eee ; 105 
Program ; _ ; . 116, 220 
Promotional activities 
Readiness of - 
Reserve forces plan - 
Legislation needed_ 
Training under__ powers 
ROTC program - - - - - 
Budget, reduction to conform to reduction in strength 
Graduates: 
Active duty of_..-___--- ; _... 1259, 1264 
Contemplated use of_-_- ans _. 120, 264 
Cost of placing on active duty - - - - 263 
Junior ROTC program -- --- ohh 905 
Strengths, cost, and curric ulum. ; 1266 
Students, loyalty oath for : ae 1264 
Strength ; 9, 103, 1259, 1267 
Training, effectiveness of - pees ; stadia aa a 104 
Weekend drills____________- ; eae 5 34 
tussia. (See Soviet.) 


Secretary of the Army, general statement of 
Services to other agencies: 
Nonreimbursable services __- 
Reimbursable 
Small business: 
Policy on. 
Procurement awarded to 





Soviet capabilities: Page 
Comparison of American with 30 
Russian strength 54 
Submarine and airpower 90 

Stock fund. (See Working capital funds.) 

Supply control and management ; 33 
Catulogitie and standardization____..-.----.------ _ 8B 
Depots, reduction in number of 158 
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Depot stocks, reduction of 393 
Financial management of - 57, 146, 395, 406 
Adaptability to wartime conditions 154, 160 
Effect of stock fund on 
Elimination and prevention of surpluses by 
Frequency of reports 
Implementation of 
Status of coverage by 
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Reduction of 
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Quartermaster Corps, supply management by 

Supplies. (See Maintenance and operations.) 

Surplus property disposal 149, 152, 400, 417 
Declarations and disposals, estimates for 1955 and 1956_ 456 
Korea, intimidation by local organizations in connection with.. 152, 457 
Overseas disposal procedures__-__....-.---- Rena Ceeees eS 437 
Proceeds from sales of, disposition of j 
Transfers for educational and public health use under Public 


Transfers to other departments on a reimbursable basis 
Surplus property disposal. (See Supply control and management.) 


Training program _-. 17, 42, 548 
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Defense against Communist brainwashing 
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Effect of reenlistment rate on 
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Military Academy 
Miscellaneous 


Qualification in arms 
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Replacement training 
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Schools___ 
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Other _ - 
Technical service _ 
Temporary duty travel 
Special field exercises_____-__- : 
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Training films___________- 
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Unobligated balances. (See Carryovers of funds.) 
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